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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA. 

BY  THE  VICOMTE  BUGfcNE  MELCHIOR  DE  VOGtffi. 


SecotrtJ 

I. 

THE  late  Petersburg  summer  arrives 
with  the  suddenness  of  a thunder  clap. 
The  previous  day  there  is  not  a bud  to  be 
seen  on  the  trees,  and  a few  days  later 
you  may  literally  see  the  leaves  growing; 
the  heat  sets  in  brusquely  and  without 
transition.  This  renewal  of  nature  co- 
incides with  the  period  of  the  “white 
nights”  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  The  sun  scarcely  disap- 
pears from  the  sky  for  two  or  three  hours 
only,  during  which,  although  it  is  absent, 
you  divine  its  presence  just  below  the  ho- 
rizon. The  redness  of  sunrise  follows  im- 
mediately that  of  sunset.  This  diffused 
radiation  that  fills  the  atmosphere  is  nei- 
ther day  nor  night;  it  is  an  Elysian  light 
in  which  men  and  objects  produce  no 
shadows,  and  assume  the  aspect  of  pale 
spectres.  Such  must  be  the  quality  of 
the  light  in  the  dead  valleys  of  the  moon. 
During  these  disturbing  hours  when  the 
twilight  and  the  dawn  are  confounded, 
nervous  people  cannot  sleep.  This  is  the 
time  for  long  excursions  to  the  Islands. 
At  the  first  smile  of  spring  nothing  can 
be  more  charming  and  fresh  than  this 
labyrinth  of  forests  cut  up  by  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  the  Neva,  which  mean- 
ders between  the  clumps  of  verdure  bathed 
in  the  waters  of  the  gulf  that  wash  softly 
around  the  Point.  The  Point  is  the  Hyde 
Park  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Peters- 
burg. The  droskies  and  the  barouches, 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sleighs, 
bring  to  this  promontory  every  evening 
during  the  spring  nights  all  the  fashion- 
able world  of  Petersburg.  The  equipages 
are  drawn  up  in  rows  at  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  crowd  of  promenaders,  in  which 
the  officers  form  the  majority,  each  one 
waits  for  the  carriage  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested,  and  when  it  arrives 
Copyright,  1880,  by  Harper  and 
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groups  form  at  the  door  and  talk  of  the 
topics  of  the  day,  or  of  more  private  af- 
fairs, as  they  watch  the  sun  sinking  slow- 
ly into  the  waves  toward  Oranienbaum, 
or  the  sails  of  the  fishing-boats  scudding 
away  toward  the  coast  of  Finland.  It  is 
a sweet  and  meditative  hour,  and  nothing 
warns  you  that  it  is  fleeting,  for  the  dark- 
ness does  not  arrive,  and  the  promenaders 
linger,  and  nothing  can  induce  them  to 
quit  this  enchanted  spot. 

On  the  return  drive,  the  fogs  that  rise 
from  the  marshy  land  float  like  a silver 
canopy  over  the  fields  and  forests  stand- 
ing motionless  and  fantastic  in  the  calm 
white  night.  The  equipages  scatter  among 
the  avenues  that  traverse  the  Islands  in 
every  direction,  and  stop  at  the  doors  of 
the  villas  whose  gates  open  on  the  road 
— pleasure-houses  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility and  the  rich  merchants,  built  with 
facades  on  the  water,  and  with  steps  de- 
scending to  the  water’s  edge,  where  are 
moored  the  boats  that  bring  into  com- 
munication the  palaces  of  this  rustic  and 
sylvan  Venice.  In  a few  days  more  the 
families  whose  business  obliges  them  to 
remain  near  the  capital  will  come  and 
take  up  their  summer  quarters.  They 
dine  in  the  open  air  on  the  garden  lawns, 
breathe  the  fresh  air  at  the  water’s  edge, 
or  go  off  in  joyous  boating  parties  to  hear 
the  fashionable  operetta  in  one  of  the 
country  theatres  that  add  to  the  gayety 
of  the  Islands ; on  all  sides  orchestra  bands 
invite  the  loungers,  garlands  of  Japanese 
lanterns  are  reflected  in  the  river,  bou- 
quets of  fireworks  burst  above  the  trees. 
Whether  he  follows  the  road  or  the  river, 
the  promenader  is  stopped  at  every  step 
by  the  animated  pictures  that  solicit  his 
attention.  The  gardens  full  of  light-col- 
ored toilets  and  of  the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren, the  houses  thrown  wide  open — ev- 
erything makes  him  forget  that  he  is  in 
Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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£U) d GknSpo t"ts  hi  ni  to  the  )ifV>  of/. 
Italy of  the.  Bosporus V;Vv 
Those  vyiio  4rh  4*  tarried  to  the  service 
of  1 1 1 c Court  pass  the  shi nmer  at.  Tsarse 
koe-Boh*  or-  n;t  Peterhof .WMvordi .tig;  an  -the 
caprice  of  the  .awerGirn  tmiy  bavr  pre- 
ferred «>(,♦•  ot*  rim  other  of  thv^>.njsj.deuf.4«S‘v 
The  small  town#  giwneed  wound  these 
imperial  puhiCe*  ore  situated  m opposite 
dimettanfr  at; We  horn’s  distance  hy  rail 
^ fetvjyi  l;fe.tersb*u^  • 

'YeraujJes*  Peter  the  Great . endetivomi 


A TCHEREttlS.SE  GCttL, 


to  reproduce  there  the  splemlom  that  he 
had  seen  at  the  re^iden^  of  Ij*aui«  XIV  : 
a park  with,  mutest ic  prospects,  alleys  of 
trimmed  yit.rid* '(Oitfi^ 
tat us^teestmtrjg  from  the  mou  thy  of  bronze 
Tritons.  Tim  vicinity  of  tin*  ser^lmmisiies 

hem 

tine  proirivxtude  strHeiiT^  away  between 
the  \\%  ytek  ajuftpt htf  oak  forfeit,  afad  h^rife  ta> 
the  pier  where  jj-fiel i pipe rial  yoehta  Am 
ihpomd;  Ts&rsk w-Qefri  its  themare  1 i it  fig 
of  the  Itvu  am!  the  riche**  -in  .souvenirs' 
In  the  vaai  ea^fte  hhilt.hy  Itasimdliu  and 
under  the  la rc i i trees  that  fringe  the  lake, 
rifte  tliinks  one  still  sees  the  shade  <if  tlie 
gred$  CritbiWni,<  Who  used  Uf  lead  iu  this 
place  u riiuuliar  ami  ihielligeuf  life  ut 

ynmpun  V .with  h^  plulosiv 

pher^/niul  her  poets.  One  fancies  .that 
tuie  $&i%  too,  the  shade  of  thje  uiifortn* 
wafe  •!’£;,  '•  wlm ; tisei.  *te 

r-«.  Go.  .gle 


to  mriervibje  v*  here  in  his  prirate.  fetes 
when,  the  sutrimer  brcnight  him  back  to 
his  fayWi te  ahmie  By  the  side  of  the 
palace  th'^ is  up  the  mostgJoriuu* 
sou  vexurs  of  4£us$im  jette  ra«  It  wc*  long 
the  tiThjappoly'  this  jo  eduhalri  the 

Ike  high  nobility % W hWot^v 
taldefcs  ai^v  inscribed  most  uf 
the  manes  that  Imve  made  a mark  in  the 
pol  ities  or  ip  tlie  romantic  Titovenmnt  of 
the  first  half  A the  eeiHury.  There  Pouch 
kVitp&ssed  his  childlK»oel,  and  some  of 
his  verses  describe  the  enchantments  of 
Tsarski^e.  The  Hussars  of  the  Guard  who 
. dAtwi^d  iii  l(^  fowir  keep  ennui  at- a 
resprCfini  (ifetaucrj  The  park,  admirably 
hod  oVt-  IW  ?oad*  fjbnt.  lead;  to  trh 

Wfph^l  told  tainples  an  A 

paurilmr.i£  ip  tfo  atyh?  of  the  eighteenth 
century  > is  \>nitiigiiOpR  lO  the  inirk  of  Pav- 
w^Mclo^um^andii*-'  the-  castle  of  the 
Grand-Puke  CopsLantiuev  tween  t be&a 

two  residence^  ihere  ^ jncessitiit  gomg 

to  aiid  fro  of  eqnip&gc«.  which  issue  /rom 
the  chalets  that  avo. dissemimUrd  amongst 
the  sheltering  pipe4roe*H 
the  Open  - air  orchestic  whit^h  ‘Mjip  ' 
hAhituai  rendezvous  of  rusticating  Pelentv 
itnrg*\  • ’ ' ; / ’/  f 

■ ; Wi>  shall  .not  ita^to  de^rttKi  tliife  pilleg- 

gmtuni  life.  It  gravi tales  ,ih  the  orbit  of 
ihp  court,  smd  the  liffe  scarcely  dHTers 
y^fe  of  r;p(«duiTi  or  Beh^nbnmn* 
^lioutd -:' li ltd  there  oyer  again, 
with  a little  -more;  liberty^ •. tlxe-'kpViety  of 
w h tch  Ave  hare  i]ni‘’t^ 

ah  re  at  ‘the  WthteV;  aU  we 

follow  the  con^ideiW^'  fowlioh  of  Rus- 
sian. society  which  abroad  sooi i as 
the  line  v>  rath ei* ' cot : ^Mhoh jgi i ; /a  piq,- 
uaut  chapter  migltt  fa ^.imttexs,  op  mriA 
life  oiMMdfe'Qf^ussi-a,  sitBdcleh,'  H^nibh^ 
TrouviUe,';  -Biarriu— •Noerr;>  wldch  Tour' 
gueni^f  ha^'  -dv^ic- pert 
in  hi.v hovel  'Srnoh:.  hrt  ns  jeavr  to  this 
witty  writer  the : • Bcden  Geueiyil^ri  u*  ho 
calls  -UmiTj.  W -are  Peking  rather  for 

of  mitionai 

life., and  in  to  liud  fl^m  We  ^hstll  do 

best  to  fuflow  in  tlH5  cd  the  great 

landed  pmprieiors  who 
on  their  es tares,'  L‘/ev r hum , M as  people,  sn y 
AC  Petmbxirg-  Each  one  diverges  tow&nl 
sfitiie  rewHde  provioce  hf  the  :rimph*e.  The 
tithe  is  tmt  disuiut  w;heit  theise  journeys 
mq'uiml  two  or  ;thm^  weeks  river  the  prist- 
riiad.^  alotig  cwhkdt  liorsri&  druggcdi  the 
. efekisyS',  . fatuiily  takes: 
itA  place  Mi  a c<imfortahie  rairway  &*> 
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In  'white-  'Beidra  kM-  oukfiKi,  nr  sier- 
•tei  pyifs  m>  dear  to  Hie  gourmet*  the  ra«f»~ 
fr«>..  #r  fish  p&stv,.  winch  k^omp;ubes  it; 
£)i&: fe  ^ gdgunfcie 
341 d iti<]^fatigHbJ^  >fgatir  \yhose  meehani* 
kal roller*  yrmid  cmt  ii> ibje ^imniei)^;  Via)! 
$i)Vc. t pieces  fmm  Clin  ka>.  <>p^m  hffe  fcn\ 
tker  Tsar.  At  lusv  om*  traveller  has  made 
lufc  last  pMi'chasy;* $*r  af  the  kfcOiii- 

tie^a  TnvvnV”  fh  those  little  booUm  anti 

mall#  Hint  -'<ui  along  the  vaulted  galleries, 
fliers'  tfic?  JVI usco v i to  UK^Hrhaids,  as  ini' 
pa^ible  anti  wily  as:  the  Turk>. ;^Il  earn’ 

• V&u  Leu,  Hdrt'fiaO  fuv*n  ami  siivej'-^iit 
tdia&ed  iindtfes*  Th^i  tj^k^  tbe  mun 
kvr  NijUit 3iul  &*-{Uh  tvlU  c *er- 
tjainly  have  ^fixxt'e  grain . 

or  caul#  at  the  fuir.  vye  di&U  have  time 
with  him  to  lake  ■» . glance  at  this  m»c>*o- 
costn  of  RussuulJifeiL  . , \ : ' v 

The  faiV;h’as  just  Ih^uii-  Atieorfliti^  t<f 
the  trad  kipnaL  usagei  the" 'fteyik  that  j*ii  > 
bounce  the  opr*nuiir  have' been  hoisted  on 
their  pole^mul  blessed  with  grand  eor 
vnibmev  A ^hv'3l  udroejr  presides  fiver 
tJiisr  ccryirvvuy ; it  b$  a solemn  moment 
Awordhig  tb  the  Irvi^Hlitary  su^i^itibH' 
id  t^ouh  t 

vfitliovi t a And  float  at  b'mVelr. 

in  the  breeze,  the  ^uewss  of  the  fair  i*  ear* 
tain ;' Wt  if  (Wy  gbf  rtmfe*'; 

it  la  u^hM:io'  hope  tit  do  ^xa)  ku&mrJ^ 
This  leabd'ytf  the  ^ak'rs  p/  :>£ 

ak4raii3tinustvi>)H.sul  ted  \X  himthte  w*e 
tors  live  U,f>  Imv  m : 


eopip&bied  by  a vim  full  of  hnxfes-  % 
*nen»u,>  an  >>  omd  lib  repaired  hy  4**  »-?v 
plorer  Biarting  for  tHJotral  A frtea  ? pr$|‘ 
v t?>jou.sv  clothe*..  KtuUX  hunks- - -evervUnn^ 
has  tyjr  be  carried  from  the  shn-pB  *>F  Per 
to^bMr^;  or  >bmow  iutotlie  fnr Ivivn  ro^ii>/> 
vch.ore  thn  family  is  going:  h>  live.  Winch 

parry  sh<jjl  Ppi  3 **uW  Their  proverbial 

hi to  Lith  Uiinia,  lrki*a 
uia.  the  t«ral, follow 

first  of  ;t|l  tliiiK  Vd’gi^uv  wIiA  Is 

going  by  way  of  the  Voig&to  his  doi.nriiti;?- 
m the  ^te'ppo  of  : / / * . ; , 

;•:, ■;  ’ ;;-^y;-  - *■  ii.  :’'^; 

Hf»  ha*  fievn  KUyihg  f^v^  at 

M^ee.w:  v>  «&**  istp^  "' 

itah  and-  k>  porfoHU  Ui^'  dovkitious  io  tlie 
oaUKdnds  nf  Uie  Knvrniiu.  ir  n>  al wavs 
a joy  v>  the  heart  of  a ^ochI  Russian  to 
ooxiteiVipMe  the  town  of  the  sixteen  hub 
drfcd  oivuwfies; ^'ith  Il^'.-ov^jjk.  of  green 
n^fsv'il^  htee'-work  of  spiv^st  and  ins  domes 
that  rim the  sky  aB  ktr 

(in'  ev»*  cun  <on».b.  !!e  lias  visits!  Saint 

Mkdin^i  thy  . where  the  old 

I yaii  Kklita*  Bh>e:p  hU\*  hy  Bkle 
in  wtfhi*  A-^mt  up  ngTiinst  die  pilla/s;  he 
baa  bis^xl  iles  iifpi an es  of  th'*  saiuks  ta>- 

ueaUi  the  sombre  Vaults  of  th^  Ouspensky 
S<?hor;  Uig  cueti^opoiiiau  church  adiyi'e  the 
'Eioperor  i»  Jn  vested- ^AyJth  th^  crow  n on 
Mu  day  of  Im  eon^vatimr.  In  1 be  even : 
ing  his  frucuiU  have  invited  him  U*  P^fe" 
felef  a,  the  re^Uuraut  fkunnm  for  the  or- 
tlitkloXy  of  its  national  ewking  : TaH^rft- 
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metal,  stuffs,  and  cereals  run  aground  on 
the  sand -banks  in  the  river,  and  cannot 
get  up  to  the  fair,  which  is  limited  to  the 
triangle  of  alluvion  formed  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  rivers.  On 
this  sandy  plain,  bare  and  marshy  in 
spring-time,  a large  city  rises  for  the  space 
of  two  months,  with  its  wooden  houses,  its 
long  streets  with  names  established  by 
ancient  custom,  its  Chinese  quarter  with 
pagoda  roofs  bristling  with  dragons  and 
bells.  The  municipalities  of  our  proud- 
est Western  capitals  might  learn  much  by 
studying  the  problems  which  have  had  to 
be  resolved  in  order  to  insure  the  admin- 
istrative services  of  this  ephemeral  town, 
and  its  provisioning  in  food  and  in  water. 
Two  things  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
tention: the  system  of  sewers  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  fire-brigade.  Fire  is  the 
great  enemy  of  the  fair;  every  year  it  de- 
stroys shops  to  the  value  of  a considerable 
sum.  Everywhere  there  are  towers  for 
watchmen,  and  stations  where  powerful 
engines  are  always  ready  under  steam, 
with  horses  standing  beside  them.  The 
firemen  of  Nijnii  surpass  all  their  Euro- 
pean colleagues  in  skill  and  rapidity. 
General  Ignatief,  the  Governor  of  the 
town  in  1881,  left  here  traces  of  his  activi- 
ty, and  marked  his  passage  by  useful  re- 
forms. To  him  is  due  the  foundation  of 
night  refuges,  immense  dormitories  which 
give  shelter  to  a floating  population  of 
sweepers  and  dock  laborers  who  formerly 
slept  in  the  doorways  of  inns,  and  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  security  of  this 
agglomeration  of  men. 

The  population  of  Nijnii  is  formed  of 
types  of  the  whole  universe.  You  see 
there  all  the  costumes  of  Asia,  and  hear 
all  its  tongues.  The  Chinaman  from  Pe- 
kin rubs  elbows  with  the  Mussulman 
from  Constantinople;  Khivans  and  Bo- 
kharians  and  Persians  have  arrived  in 
company  on  the  Caspian  steam-boats;  the 
German  fur-trader  from  Leipsic  bargains 
for  sables  with  the  trapper  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lena.  As  people  come  to 
Nijnii  for  amusement  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness, the  places  of  entertainment  occupy 
one-third  of  the  improvised  town.  The 
attractions  are  graduated  to  suit  all  purses, 
from  that  of  the  Moscow  nabob  down  to 
that  of  the  poorest  mujik,  and  varied  to 
suit  all  nationalities.  There  are  theatres 
where  the  most  famous  Russian  artists  are 
applauded,  and  shanties  where  you  find 
the  poorest  artists  of  the  French  caf4  con- 


certs; Indian  jugglers  and  mountebanks 
from  Marseilles  alternate  with  Bohemian 
singing  women  and  Caucasian  dancers. 
In  virtue  of  immemorial  custom,  the  ad- 
ministration takes  care  that  its  guests  may 
want  nothing,  and  that  they  may  find  at 
the  fair  the  pleasures  of  their  respective 
and  diverse  countries.  Some  time  before 
the  opening  mysterious  boats  come  up  the 
Volga;  each  one  of  these  boats  carries  an 
ethnographic  sample  of  the  East — Persian, 
Turkish,  German,  and  French,  or  sup- 
posedly French,  ladies.  It  would  require 
a correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
to  trace  the  realistic  pictures  which  may 
be  seen  in  Nijnii  in  all  their  patriarchal 
candor.  You  may  study  here  the  most 
abject  misery  and  vice,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  incredible  follies  of  wealth. 
There  in  a few  weeks  a Russian  merchant 
will  drink  more  champagne  than  a whole 
provincial  town  in  France  consumes  in  a 
year,  and  spend  a fortune  such  as  Paris 
rarely  sees  squandered  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  These  great  business  oper- 
ators seem  to  be  seized  with  vertigo;  in 
good  years  everything  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion— their  profits,  their  liberality,  and 
also  their  pompous  piety.  Some  of  them 
ruin  themselves  by  dedicating  a church 
to  St.  Macaire,  the  patron  of  the  fair.  The 
total  amount  of  business  transacted  at 
Nijnii  is  the  surest  barometer  of  the  public 
fortune  and  commercial  vigor  of  Russia. 

Let  us  take  our  Cossack  friend  far  from 
these  temptations  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  embark  on  one  of  the  steamers  that 
go  down  the  Volga  as  far  as  Astrakhan. 
The  boat,  whose  boilers  are  heated  with 
petroleum,  is  fitted  up  with  a luxury  which 
will  soon  be  shabby,  as  one  may  see  from 
the  habits  of  the  passengers,  who  lie  on 
the  benches  with  their  greasy  touloupes, 
especially  the  Jews,  who  squat  on  the  di- 
vans holding  their  foot  in  one  hand  with 
their  shoes  off.  Meals  collect  in  the  salon 
people  of  all  kinds:  state  engineers  who 
are  making  the  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  river;  merchants  from  Perm,  who 
think  to  give  themselves  a cachet  of  ele- 
gance by  speaking  a French  of  their  own 
invention ; middle  - class  women,  their 
heads  wrapped  up  in  silk  kerchiefs,  who 
are  taking  their  daughters  on  a pilgrim- 
age to  some  monastery.  These  children 
are  all  charming,  with  their  Russian  chem- 
isettes brilliantly  embroidered  in  blue  and 
red,  and  with  their  blond  plaits  which 
hang  down  to  their  girdle  of  nielld  sil- 
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standing  out  in  relief  against  the  brown  semblance  between  the  steppe  of  the  Ger- 
clay  soil  of  the  clitfs  and  disappearing  be-  man  colonies  and  the  new  districts  of 
tween  the  groups  of  poplar  trees.  The  western  America,  to  which  these  new 
heavier  barges,  laden  with  iron  from  the  regions  have  been  frequently  compared. 
Ural,  are  towed  by  the  hourlaki— laborers  Orthodox  convents  exist  in  great  numbers 
who  have  succeeded  in  this  hard  trade  the  along  the  course  of  the  Volga  in  the  upper 
convicts  of  former  days.  The  Russian  parts,  where  the  forests  offer  shelter  to  the 
painter  Mr.  Repiue  lias  frequently  de-  monks.  Some  of  these  old  monasteries 
picted  these  athletes,  almost  naked,  with  have  celebrated  legends,  and  attract  an 
their  powerful  muscles  and  savage-look-  immense  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all 
ing  faces.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  over  Russia,  One  night  when  the  steamer 
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away,  wafted  over  the  woods  into  the  far- 
distant  silence.  The  bells  are  answered 
by  the  sounds  of  the  songs  which  issue 
from  the  church  whose  lights  we  perceive. 
The  candles  are  burning  in  the  choir.  As 
we  cross  the  court-yard,  monks  brush  by 
us  in  their  long  robes.  These  Basilians 
have  something  of  the  majesty  of  phan- 
toms beneath  their  long  black  vesture, 
which  drags  behind  them  and  is  continued 
in  the  floating  folds  of  the  mourning  veil 
which  is  tied  on  the  top  of  their  head  to  the 
klobouque , or  tall  cylindrical  cap.  They 
glide  along  noiselessly,  with  pious  gravity, 
like  birds  of  night,  summoned  from  their 
retreat  to  the  place  of  prayer.  They  as- 
semble in  the  choir,  and  disappear  in  the 
stalls  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillars,  where 
they  remain  for  several  hours  without  a 
wrinkle  of  their  faces  or  a muscle  of  their 
limbs  stirring,  petrified  like  black  statues 
of  basalt.  The  Oriental  spirit,  which  is 
theirs,  has  made  holiness  consist  in  immo- 
bility. Some  of  them  wear  priestly  dresses, 
and  accomplish  the  religious  ceremonies 
with  the  usual  pomp.  Lay  brothers, 
grouped  under  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
ist, sing  those  Russian  litanies  in  which 
the  human  voice  attempts  to  vie  with  the 
bronze  bell  in  the  spire  in  prolonging  the 
low-toned  vibrations.  Our  Western  or- 
gans have  not  deeper  groans  or  more 
plaintive  expressions  of  agony.  At  the 
end  of  the  church,  pilgrims  strike  the 
pavement  with  their  foreheads.  These 
are  mujiks  who  have  come  from  distant 
villages  with  their  wallets  on  their  backs, 
or  peasant  women  carrying  a baby  tied  up 
in  one  corner  of  their  cloaks.  Dazzled  by 
these  walls  glittering  with  gold  and  light, 
the  poor  people  take  out  of  their  pockets 
the  kopecks  which  they  have  painfully 
economized,  and  light  a little  candle  on 
the  iron  tripod  where  hundreds  of  similar 
offerings  are  burning.  The  same  scene  is 
being  enacted  at  this  hour  at  a thousand 
different  places,  even  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  empire,  which  counts  a whole 
people  of  these  black  monks,  and  in  the 
great  centres  of  cenobitic  life  it  becomes 
truly  grand:  for  instance,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Serge  at  Mbscow,  or  the  Laura  at 
Kiev,  where  the  pilgrims  come  every  year 
in  millions. 

The  boat  resumes  its  journey,  and  the 
majestic  waters  of  the  Russian  Mississippi 
continue  to  spread  themselves  before  us. 
Every  day  we  touch  at  one  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  East;  Kasan  first  of  all,  the 


semi-Oriental  city  where  half  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  Mussulmans  living 
there  with  their  Koran,  their  mollahs, 
their  laws,  and  their  harems,  as  freely 
and  unrestrainedly  as  their  brethren  of 
Stamboul  or  of  Mecca.  From  the  top  of 
the  minarets  the  muezzins  call  the  faith- 
ful to  the  mosques.  The  great  street  of 
Kasan,  the  Voskresenskaia,  is  a veritable 
kaleidoscope.  You  find  there  the  re- 
mains of  those  Mongolian  tribes  who  for- 
merly dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the  Ural 
mountains ; the  Mordwa,  the  Tchou vaches, 
the  Tcheremisses;  these  latter  are  pf  Lilli- 
putian stature,  with  flat  Mongolian  faces 
like  those’  coarse  stone  idols  which  they 
adore  in  secret  beneath  sheds;  for  there 
are  still  many  pagans  amongst  these  Asi- 
atics, and  the  conversions  to  Christianity 
are  only  apparent.  We  meet  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Saviour  a little  Tcheremisse 
woman  clothed  in  a costume  which 
would  delight  a painter,  a chemisette  fine- 
ly embroidered,  and  heavy  strings  of  se- 
quins on  her  head.  She  goes  and  burns 
devoutly  a candle  before  the  reliquary 
of  St.  Varsonophie,  and  takes  a purse  out 
of  her  bosom  to  pay  for  it.  Though  a 
Christian  in  name,  her  paganism  is  scarce- 
ly different  from  that  of  her  forefathers. 
It  may  be  answered,  it  is  true,  that  it  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  or- 
thodox before  whom  at  this  very  moment 
the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  is  be- 
ing exhibited.  A month  ago  this  image 
arrived  in  town  from  a neighboring  con- 
vent, and  it  is  now  making  visits.  The 
priests  carry  it  in  a carriage  to  the  houses 
of  the  sick,  and  of  the  families  of  the  rich 
merchants  who  are  anxious  to  have  the 
honor  of  housing  it  for  a day.  The  citi- 
zen of  Kasan  who  holds  any  position  in 
commerce  is  bound  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  customers  to  receive 
the  visit  of  the  relic.  Our  innkeeper,  a 
French  Catholic,  submitted  himself  like 
the  others  to  this  obligation,  which  costs 
dearly.  In  her  monthly  journey  the 
travelling  Virgin  makes  some  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  rubles. 

Lower  down  on  the  river  is  Samara, 
which  the  Russians  call  “the  American 
town.”  It  grows  visibly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Orenburg  railway,  which  here 
joins  the  Volga,  and  brings  the  merchan- 
dise of  central  Asia.  This  conglomera- 
tion of  docks,  warehouses,  and  hasty  con- 
structions of  wood  and  brick  in  the  midst 
of  fields  of  dust,  where  you  sink  in  up  to 
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the  ankles,  does  indeed  make  us  think  of 
the  cities  that  spring  up  as  it  were  by  mir- 
acle along  the  railroads  in  western  Amer- 
ica. There  is  not  an  old  building,  not  a 
promenade,  not  a single  tree  in  the  town ; 
nothing  but  hotels,  public  offices,  banks, 
long  and  broad  rectangular  avenues,  and 
sunburnt  squares.  The  business  men  come 
here  for  a few  weeks,  pocket  rapidly  their 
profits,  and  spend  a part  of  them  in  plea- 
sure haunts;  it  is  the  gross,  feverish  ex- 
istence that  men  lead  in  the  gold  fields. 
Further  still  to  the  south,  and  one  day’s 
journey  above  Astrakhan,  the  town  of 
Tsaritsin  offers  the  same  characteristic; 
4 is  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don. 

Here  we  leave  the  steamer.  Our  trav- 
elling companion  has  to  change  boats,  and 
get  on  a canal  which  puts  the  two  rivers 
in  communication,  in  order  to  reach  his  do- 
mains in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
What  domains ! Instead  of  describing 
them  to  you,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  you 
to  read  in  the  Bible  the  details  given  us 
about  the  existence  of  Abraham  and  of 
Laban.  Our  Cossack  friend  owns  an  es- 
tate twenty- five  versts  long,  where  he  cul- 
tivates annually  30,000  acres  of  wheat; 
a stud  farm  with  50(f  horses ; 1,000,000 
sheep.  As  the  owner  of  these  flocks  was 
travelling  one  day  in  Germany  he  heard 
a dispute  between  two  cattle-breeders, 
who  were  contesting  which  was  the  rich- 
er of  the  two,  and  counting  up  their 
thousand  heads  of  cattle.  “I,”  interrupt- 
ed the  Russian—  44  I will  bet  that  the  dogs 
of  my  flocks  are  more  numerous  than  all 
your  sheep  put  together;”  and  the  Cos- 
sack Abraham  won  his  bet.  But  he  has 
one  advantage  over  the  antique  shepherds 
of  Mesopotamia:  he  possesses  five  coal- 
pits, which  produce  annually  ten  million 
pounds  of  coal.  In  a valley  between  the 
yellowish  undulations  of  the  steppe,  where 
the  pasturage  and  arable  land  of  our  friend 
stretch  away  to  infinite  distance,  we  find 
the  centre  of  a big  business  enterprise: 
houses,  farms,  mills,  orangeries,  aviaries, 
and  immense  stables — lordly  creations  of 
the  father  of  our  host.  Together  with 
the  riches  of  the  patriarchs  he  has  their 
simplicity  of  life:  his  dwelling  is  modest, 
and  — a characteristic  detail  of  old-fash- 
ioned Russian  manners  — you  penetrate 
into  the  salon  through  a sort  of  ante- 
room where  the  serving  - maids  are  busy 
sewing  and  embroidering.  Thus  it  was 
formerly  in  the  houses  of  all  the  sei- 


gneurs, and,  if  we  may  believe  Homer, 
in  the  atrium  of  the  Greek  kings. 

But  we  need  not  introduce  you  into  this 
Cossack  home.  We  will  describe  rather 
a house  which  represents  more  exactly 
the  average  type  of  rural  life  in  Russia, 
and  this  house  we  shall  find  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire — for  instance,  in  the  fine 
province  of  Ukrania.  Let  us  take  leave 
of  the  traveller  who  has  guided  us  along 
the  Volga,  and  transport  ourselves  by 
means  of  some  magic  wand  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  44  black  lands”  of  Kharkov  or 
of  Poltowa.  The  climate  here  is  temper- 
ate, and  agriculture  flourishes.  Fine 
houses  are  numerous,  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  families  who  will  gladly  offer 
us  hospitality.  Here  is  a family,  we  will 
suppose,  which  leaves  the  train  at  some 
station  between  Kiev  and  Kharkov.  Let 
us  join  our  destinies  to  theirs. 

III. 

Svertchkof  has  painted  in  genre  pic- 
tures, and  Tolstoi  with  his  realistic  hu- 
mor in  his  story  of  the  Trois  Morts , this 
typical  scene  — the  departure  of  a rich 
country  lady.  An  old  lady  gets  into  her 
chaise,  supported  by  obsequious  and  very 
awkward  footmen,  whose  liveries  are  the 
worse  for  long  wear.  During  the  last 
hour  these  footmen  have  been  storing 
away  in  the  vast  vehicle  almost  as  many 
objects  as  Noah’s  ark  could  contain,  or 
the  first  corvette  that  ever  started  to  sail 
round  the  world  ; valises,  bags,  shawls, 
baskets,  bottles,  boxes  of  tea,  boxes  of  cig- 
arettes, utensils  of  all  kinds,  bird-cages, 
and,  above  all,  pillows  of  all  forms  and 
dimensions.  At  last  La  Ginh'ale  is  set- 
tled in  this  ambulatory  storehouse.  Af- 
ter entering,  for  half  an  hour  she  worries 
the  station-master,  who  stands  respectful- 
ly at  the  door,  about  trifles  that  have  got 
lost  or  mislaid.  At  last  everything  is 
ready,  and  she  addresses  to  the  coachman 
the  traditional  words,  44 A la  grace  de 
Dieu.  ” The  coachman,  dressed  in  a black 
padiofka,  with  a peacock’s  feather  in  his 
hat,  devoutly  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  starts  his  horses.  A postilion  no  tall- 
er than  a boot  is  perched  on  one  of  the 
leaders ; the  chaise  jolts  in  the  terrible 
ruts  of  a Russian  road,  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  neighboring 
fields.  It  is  followed  by  the  tarantass,  a 
vehicle  without  springs,  in  which  the  ser- 
vants are  piled  up  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  baggage.  The  equipages  run 
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straight  ahead  without  regard  to  uphill 
or  down-hill ; the  only  prudence  exer- 
cised is  to  avoid  bridges.  Provincial 
bridges  have  a bad  reputation.  However 
rapid  the  stream  may  be,  it  is  better  to  go 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  along  the  bed 
of  the  river  than  to  brave  the  uncertain 
planks  that  cross  it  Thus  La  G6n6rale, 
after  two  or  three  changes,  where  her 
own  horses  await  her,  will  traverse  the 
forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  versts  which, 
as  a rule,  separate  her  house  from  the 
railway  station. 

The  road  stretches  over  silent  and  empty 
plains,  where  the  lines  of  the  horizon  re- 
treat incessantly  before  the  eyes,  without 
changing  in  aspect,  like  the  waves  in 
the  open  sea.  It  is  indeed  a sea-— a sea  of 
wheat  with  its  golden  ears  undulating  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Nothing  in  our 
thickly  populated  country  districts  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  Russian  steppes.  At  long  intervals 
you  come  across  a peasant  seated  in  his 
telegue,  or  astride  of  his  droghi — a prim- 
itive cart  made  of  a beam  placed  on  two 
axles.  A few  versts  further  north  we 
leave  the  last  village  of  Greater  Russia, 
with  its  black  and  low  cottages  built  of 
pine  trunks  and  wattling.  As  the  travel- 
ler advances  into  Ukrania,  the  houses  of 
Little  Russia  assume  a more  comfortable 
air,  with  their  whitewashed  walls.  The 
keeper  of  the  inn  where  we  stop  was  for- 
merly a serf  of  La  Generate;  liberated 
before  the  emancipation,  he  has  made  a 
small  fortune.  Now  his  two  sons  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  Latin,  with  a view  to  ob- 
tain diplomas  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kiev. 
At  the  door  one  of  these  boys,  in  long 
black  coat,  black  boots  and  cap,  is  play- 
ing on  an  accordion.  The  other  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a volume  of  the  poems  of  Ne- 
krassof. 

Here  is  the  town  of  the  district,  an- 
nounced in  the  distance  by  two  white 
patches,  the  church  and  the  prison,  the 
only  important  monuments  it  possesses. 
It  has  a population  of  12,000  or  15,000 
souls,  and  in  Europe  would  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  a big  village.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  peasants’  huts, 
scattered  amongst  clumps  of  willow  and 
poplar  trees.  Around  the  bazar  are  a 
few  one-story  houses,  with  wooden  gal- 
leries on  one  of  the  fayades  ; in  all  the 
windows  are  pots  of  geraniums.  These 
houses  are  occupied  by  the  twenty  or  thir- 
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ty  families,  which  form  what  we  should 
call  the  bourgeoisie — comprising  the  doc- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  postmaster,  the  bank 
clerks,  the  personnel  of  the  tribunal,  the 
functionaries  of  the  Zemstvo,  or  district 
council,  and  two  or  three  large  commis- 
sion merchants  in  the  grain  trade.  This 
aristocracy  is  lost  in  a mass  of  peasants,  as 
its  houses  are  lost  in  an  ocean  of  cottages. 

It  is  the  symbolic  image  of  the  empire. 

No  one  can  tell  where  the  town  begins 
and  where  it  ends,  so  inorganic  is  it  with 
its  waste  and  dusty  spaces,  mixed  up 
with  fields  and  gardens.  Outside  the 
town  you  find  the  shoeing  forges,  which 
are  relegated  to  a safe  distance  for  fear  of 
fire,  and  a regiment  of  windmills  in  the 
fields.  When  you  have  seen  one  of  these 
district  towns  you  have  seen  them  all,  for 
all  over  Russian  territory  they  resemble 
each  other. 

The  carriages  plunge  once  more  into 
the  corn  fields  or  into  the  shadow  of  a 
birch  wood.  This  latter  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  “black  lands,”  which  are 
almost  entirely  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Further  on  to  the  north  you  often  travel 
for  a whole  day  through  an  ancient  forest, 
in  which  are  stagnant  marshes  covered 
with  dazzling  flowers — wild  roses,  anem- 
ones, orchids,  floating  islands  of  orris 
and  of  water-lilies.  At  last  we  arrive  in 
front  of  the  mill  which  turns  on  the  river. 

The  Jew  farmer  salutes  and  bows  to  the 
ground.  The  peasants  that  we  meet  on 
the  road,  with  their  familiar  faces,  greet 
La  Generate  with  a respectful  “Good- 
day,  little  mother.”  On  the  hill  a flag 
floating  from  the  top  of  the  turret  marks 
the  house  of  the  seigneur;  a few  more 
steps  and  the  horses  rush  at  full  gallop 
into  a large  court-yard  surrounded  with 
buildings  and  dependencies. 

Fifty  or  sixty  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  drawn  up  on  the  steps 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  mistress. 
These  are  the  families  of  the  “court,”  for 
the  seigneur  has  his  court  just  like  the 
Tsar.  These  families,  employed  in  his 
immediate  service  and  living  on  his  lib- 
erality, constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the 
village.  Serfdom  has  disappeared,  it  is 
true,  but  its  manners  and  the  obligations 
it  lias  left  still  survive.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  dismiss  in  one  day  these  patriarchal 
dependents  and  this  world  of  do-nothing 
servitors.  For  that  matter,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  have  in  one’s  house  in  the 
depth  of  these  solitudes  a representative 
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of  every  trade.-  The  chateau  is  like  Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s  island,  where  a whole  civ- 
ilization has  to  be  created.  In  this  ex- 
istence, organized  in  an  exactly  opposite 
manner  to  that  of  our  Western  life,  there 
is  no  carpenter,  no  wheelwright,  for  the 
commune,  but  the  seigneur  has  his  own 
carpenter  and  his  own  wheelwright,  who 
work  for  the  village  when  occasion  re- 
quires. There  are  besides  cooks,  bakers, 
gardeners,  and  innumerable  stablemen, 
for  the  post  service  requires  twenty-five  or 
thirty  horses  to  be  kept  for  the  relays ; here 
is  the  cabinet-maker,  Plato,  the  locksmith, 
Archippus,  and  the  cooper,  Feodor— sim- 
ple mujiks,  naturally  industrious  and 
handy,  who  have  quickly  learnt  to  fash- 
ion with  their  hatchets  all  the  objects  of 
furniture  for  the  house.  These  impor- 
tant personages  have  their  wives  in  the 
hierarchy  of  chamber-maids  and  seam- 
stresses. There  would  be  no  end  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  holders  of  sinecures: 
the  day  watchman,  and  the  night  watch- 
man, who  walks  about  until  morning 
shaking  his  rattle  in  order  that  his  mis- 
tress may  sleep  in  security,  the  guardian 
of  the  apple  orchard,  the  boatman,  the 
fisherman,  the  man  who  heats  the  baths, 
etc.  The  painter  has  the  high  situation 
which  is  due  to  an  artist,  but  we  have 
never  seen  him  occupied  except  in  pre- 
paring smoked  glass  to  look  at  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  The  old  rascal  is  always 
drunk,  but  if  some  one  suggested  to  the 
good  lady  to  dismiss  him,  she  would 
swear  that  the  house  could  not  get  along 
without  this  indispensable  servitor.  Fi- 
nally there  are  those  who  are  there  be- 
cause they  are  there;  born  in  the  court, 
they  contribute  to  fill  it  with  young  peo- 
ple, who  in  their  turn,  when  they  are 
threatened  with  possible  eviction,  will  as- 
sert their  hereditary  rights.  All  these 
people  pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude  by 
kissing  the  hands  of  the  benefactress  as 
she  gets  out  of  her  carriage. 

From  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other 
the  type  of  the  seigneur’s  dwelling  varies 
but  little.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  bricks, 
with  a flight  of  steps  in  front,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  roof  of  zinc,  flanked 
by  a conical  turret.  When  the  seigneur 
is  rich  and  able  to  spend  money  on  re- 
pairs, the  building  is  dazzlingly  white- 
washed, but  generally  the  mortgages  of 
the  district  bank  play  havoc  with  the  sei- 
gneur and  his  house,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  cracks  in  the  brick-work,  and  by  the 


wild  oats  that  grow  with  the  thistles  on 
the  steps.  Behind  the  house  is  a court 
planted  with  lime-trees,  and  connected 
with  the  high-road.  In  front  of  it  is  an 
orchard  and  alleys  which  descend  gently 
toward  the  pond — the  still,  stagnant  pond. 
Sometimes  this  pond  is  advantageously 
traversed  by  the  river  which  crosses  the 
property. 

In  the  interior  the  principal  room  is  a 
large  hall,  serving  as  a vestibule,  salon, 
and  dining-room.  Sometimes  you  see 
here  a few  pieces  of  furniture  of  Empire 
style,  which  were  brought  here  from  Mos- 
cow long,  long  ago;  in  one  corner  is  an 
old  clavecin— a relic  of  another  age.  On 
the  white  walls  hang  old  portraits:  be- 
neath a veil  of  soot  and  bitumen  grimace 
the  naively  terrible  features  of  the  het- 
mans to  whom  the  estate  formerly  be- 
longed. Under  the  eyes  of  these  old  an- 
cestors the  long  table  is  served  for  supper, 
and  for  the  long  evening  watch  which  will 
follow.  At  one  end  of  the  table  thrones  the 
samovar.  In  Russia  we  might  translate 
by  this  essentially  national  word  our  own 
expression  of  fireside,  with  all  the  ideas 
that  the  word  symbolizes.  The  Northern 
man  who  hides  his  fireside  behind  the  un- 
inviting walls  of  a stove  does  not  find,  as 
we  do,  his  domestic  centre  around  the 
chimney-piece.  His  household  god  is 
the  machine  that  is  always  boiling  and 
singing,  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
which  pours  out  incessantly  during  the 
tedious  winter  days  the  comforting  drink. 
Around  the  table  where  the  samovar  sings 
is  grouped  a large  family — another  word 
which  in  the  provinces  of  Russia  must  be 
taken  in  the  old  and  extended  sense  which 
it  had  formerly  in  Europe  also.  Next  to 
the  children  and  grandchildren,  seated  at 
the  side  of  the  ancestor  who  presides  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  follow  a whole  patri- 
archal clan  of  semi-servitors  — a sort  of 
adopted  relations  who  are  not  exactly 
servants.  Amongst  them  are  old  maids 
of  noble  birth,  without  fortune,  daughters 
of  officers  who  have  been  killed  in  battle 
under  the  orders  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  pay  for  their  lodging  and  food 
by  some  slight  superintendence  over  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  household.  One 
of  these  old  maids  takes  charge  of  the 
samovar;  nymph  of  this  brazen  fountain, 
she  has  put  her  whole  soul  in  it,  and  all 
her  faculties  of  thought  and  love;  her  life 
has  never  had  any  other  occupation  than 
to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  sugar 
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and  bolliiig  water  to  be  put  iu  the  gld&aftft:  Tbe  liei^bhars  ivHliin  a radius  of  twenty  ■- 
from  morning  u»tij  night  Silent  and  live  or thirty yt^Pi  t&fea  i)mv  &mi&:ihQrc\ 
tun  id.  heir  liitlo  eyes  are  accustomed  lo  and  fclwW  -.arts  lovitod  to  muain  umil  even* 
te\&iejp&i£  the  desires  of  her  beuefaetfe’f&>  ihgy&nd  h^rr,s^Kl^i}x^  price 

*4  a;  • U*aik :}  sacrificed  twhture,  no  ipat*  ^i&piyVfic  abd 

has  ett^iiatik»{Wtlieti,'fbr  anything  but  a jit-  the  Ihepust 

tin  itr^ato.  Hent  comes  the*,  regitpent  of  .arj^y^otVIy^vcv^  th ree  Inherit ; a 
stewardesses  iu  office.  and  #11  those  whnni  jiofitition  brdng;iiVom  .the  town  a him  tile 
the  aif<xvuon  ot  the  msstratt  iihbrafcd  in  newspaper**  th^k  ttre  already  old  when 
the  lime  tv  1**4  serfdom  still  in  ex*  ihpy  arriyfc;,  In  i\\inr  iiycn,  out*-,  people 
istence;  then  there  is  the  nld  rolVired  ihte^ - y bavfr ^ tii^;: .«t 

ard -and  the  sn/vnml  who  has.  taken  hi*  ohmse  and  pay  a,  visit  to  some,  exactly 
place ; the  disUdfi^  doejtoiy  ^om^intes  ^ big  $Jicg£  will  find  exactly 

farmer— a fainlliav  hfid  eord^t  ibe  same  t&bly*  the  snipe  fgoett;;amI  i\x§. 

of  honest  mul  good  people,  who- would  be  same.  subjref.*  of  eon vei>iOion.  Morning 
• i ^rlly  Mitpctrrvd,  both  Ik^iefiictress  and  is  employed 'in  siirveyutg  the  fields  or  set* 
depejafcjhu,  if  they'  wjte  asked  dt  what  tliiig  mcbuHts  *wiiU  ifid  ste\vAni.  apd  ht 
point  iu  the  cfttiV ol on  tat)  J e f f k?  bo  ud  of  night  the  family  gathpPsr  Oh  lUestciKhe- 
ortl  eotbs  und  the.  bond  of  oidigauou  be*  neath  the  admirable  sky  id*  tin*  Ukrmo.m 
eoi.-.  The  intertuVmM^  country  snppi*r  night,  ami  remains  there  until  sUam  hour, 
«»mes  to  Uo  eml  at  last,  arid  .each,  one  rises  listening  to  the  songs  ot‘  t he  peasant*  sit 
froHi  bi^  ]>ia^e  and  trees  and  kisses  res j>*eb  iipsr/.at  their  doors  ail  along  the  principal 
fully  the  blind  of  the  ancestor  thanking  street  %tf  tjje  village.  TU^ag  people  Htm 
her  fur  her  bread  and  salt,  to  Wv*  laid  fn  a,  supply  ‘of  sleep  dhvi\ig 

I>uriitsr  the  whole  the.  greater  the  winter  At  harveslMmie  they  rise  at 

part  nfiii&iay  ts  parsed  aroirnd  this  table,  day  da  wo  r and  yet  tk)  pa**?*,  part  of  the' 
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night  singing  in  chorus  slow  melodies, 
and  always  sad  love- songs,  that  drag 
along  in  the  same  minor  key,  and  end  in 
a wild  howl  like  the  call  of  wolves. 

The  smallest  incident  is  an  event  in  this 
monotonous  existence ; the  arrival  of  the 
peddler  is  a fete ; he  is  generally  a Hun- 
garian or  a Pole  from  Warsaw.  He  stops 
his  lean  horse  and  his  t616gue  in  front  of 
the  gateway,  and  enters  bent  double  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  heavy  pack,  which 
is  always  of  the  same  model.  He  spreads 
out  his  treasures,  surrounded  by  the  girls 
of  the  court,  housewives,  and  children, 
their  looks  enlivened  with  curiosity  and 
covetousness.  All  hands  plunge  at  once 
among  the  ribbons,  the  embroideries,  the 
handkerchiefs  of  printed  cotton,  the  bead 
ornaments,  the  toys,  and  the  almanacs. 
This  man  is  the  only  bond  of  union  be- 
tween industrial  civilization  and  the  Rus- 
sian village.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the 
steppe  whom  he  supplies  his  pack  is  the 
r6sum6  of  all  the  luxury  and  elegance  of 
fabulous  Europe.  Another  day  it  will  be 
the  Jewish  musicians  who  have  come  to 
town  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  their 
brethren.  They  make  a halt  at  the  chateau 
and  play  some  operatic  airs  on  their  fid- 
dles and  flutes.  The  young  men  are  ugly 
and  dirty ; the  old  men  present  the  superb 
type  of  Rembrandt’s  models.  The  Jew 
only  becomes  handsome  when  his  beard 
becomes  white.  These  unfortunate  crea- 
tures wear  an  expression  of  terror  and 
supplication;  only  a few  weeks  ago  the 
people  pillaged  their  shops  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  district. 

Once  a year  the  Marshal  of  the  nobility 
gives  a dinner  to  his  electors,  the  nobles 
of  the  district.  This  is  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  studying  the  provincial 
gentry.  All  categories  are  represented  in 
the  britchkas  and  tarantasses  which  bring 
from  their  homes  the  seigneurs  and  coun- 
try gentlemen.  From  a psychological 
point  of  view  these  categories  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  well-marked  and  character- 
istic types ; one,  the  old  one,  is  what  Rus- 
sian literature  calls  “the  man  of  1840,” 
whose  figure  is  so  strongly  sketched  in  the 
novels  of  Gogol,  Goutcharof,  and  Tour- 
guenief;  kind-hearted  and  dissipated,  he 
mortgages  his  land  and  squanders  his 
wealth,  he  hates  to  reflect,  and  is  a slave 
to  his  caprices.  The  other,  the  man  of  the 
new  generation,  is  more  serious,  better  in- 
formed, and  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  day ; he  is  clear-headed,  and  has 
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an  object  in  life.  He  follows  patiently  a 
career,  or  cultivates  his  land  with  ideas  of 
his  own ; in  everything  he  accepts  that 
struggle  which  is  the  condition  of  more 
intense  social  life,  instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  float  down-stream  like  his  older 
neighbor ; finally,  as  man  is  not  perfect,  he 
has  pretensions  in  politics. 

Amongst  the  Marshal’s  guests  we  no- 
tice the  functionaries  of  the  town  in  vice- 
uniform, with  the  cross  of  St.  Stanilas 
— the  excise  inspector,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  procurator,  and  the  Ispravnik, 
a sort  of  military  prefect,  who  combines  in 
his  hands  all  the  administrative  powers. 
After  the  first  glasses  of  champagne  and  a 
toast  to  the  Emperor,  the  tone  of  convex 
sation  mounts  noisily.  The  coming  elec- 
tions to  the  Zemstvo  are  talked  over,  and 
all  the  measures  of  this  assembly  are 
ruthlessly  criticised.  “ The  Zemstvo  is  no 
good,”  say  half  the  guests,  “because  its 
attributions  are  too  extended.”  “ It  can- 
not do  anything,  because  its  powers  are 
too  restricted,”  urges  the  other  half,  and 
with  much  eloquence  they  reform  the 
abuses  of  which  each  one  takes  advantage 
in  his  every-day  life.  The  discussion 
raised  by  these  favorite  themes  would 
never  finish  if  the  sight  of  the  card-tables 
did  not  close  them  as  if  by  magic.  This 
puts  all  these  people  at  one,  and  from 
then  until  daybreak  they  will  be  busy 
dealing  their  cards  and  chalking  down 
their  scores. 

Often  the  fete  is  completed  by  a wolf 
battue.  Through  the  intermediary  of  his 
police-officers,  the  Ispravnik  has  summon- 
ed into  service  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  The  mujiks  arrive  with 
their  dragging  step— the  step  of  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  laboring  beneath  bur- 
dens and  walking  behind  the  plough. 
They  are  armed  with  staves,  and  some  of 
them  with  antique  guns,  repaired  with 
string,  dating  at  least  from  the  war  of 
1812.  Beaters  are  placed  around  one  of 
those  vast  woody  marshes  covered  with 
inextricable  thickets  of  alder  and  birch 
trees,  about  the  height  of  a man.  A litter 
of  wolves  has  been  discovered.  The  pea- 
sants enter  the  forest  together,  preceded 
by  the  “howler,”  an  old  poacher,  who 
imitates  with  rare  precision  the  howls  of 
wild  beasts.  The  cries  of  the  beaters  alone 
indicate  their  approach ; from  time  to  time 
you  see  one  of  them  in  the  clearing;  then 
he  plunges  up  to  his  waist  in  mud,  and 
works  his  way  through  the  close  under- 
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wood  like  a wi!(l  beast  himself.  .wtfh  lug  remember  the  admirable  d»j9CTiptions  of 
bmionpe  ult.  tom.  Ins  fur  Ixmtret.  and  his  these  writers.  who  were  themselves  hunt- 
hairy  f »<.*♦>..  Tim  shooter*  ace  placed  or*  ere..  W'<*  <m«|d  only  repeat-  what  t key 
one  side  hf  IfeoiJniArsIi.  v«fe  have-  said.  and  in  a less  felidtons  fwiu. 

bwp oulriio.* by one .orwi^ilheirwotiior.  :••  •<■':  <•■  , ' 

Shots  rwanuid.  some  t tell  riis  f a f J .and  then  ,r> 

you  shook!  bear  the  joyous  sUonts  «F;tiie  At  the 

ruujik*  as  they  feel  the  fallen  beast  with  peasants •fdvwA'.iUtt^wc^W  a?  iWtr  own. 

eoiaiieipatiuH  of  the 


their  bauds.  You  fthnnld  Betsi'  the  epic  Let  iis  i&kf;  $ ghmtxt  at 
aposlmph&s yrlU^h  v they  wltbess to ib  laJwrhws  life, 
breathing u).i  the  Iiorckhtayy hatml  of  Ihe  bkk  broken  all  bonds  .between  the 

peasant  »g»VH«LtH»!t  teTrible  piUager.  who  jmnjiant  and  Id*  former  master.  The  vil- 
al'niotd  ivvery  iMjflit  tsi-esati*,-  A skimp,  A rail.;  Jage  t-oummoity.  the  Hit?,  governs,  judges. 
«»r  a fttH.  The  sfHuIa  of  tlie  ehftw  aSs  aud  thivA  itself  nuisbJe  Of  all  ronirni;  it 
load? d on  a thjfyyuel  byrfcets  of  ^>u -der  -i>  almost  bmiiifmbml  t»  tlj»  sphere  of  its 
rie.uw  difefciHlitiled ,/t»y Ike  heateysy  and- .the  direct  interests.  if  has  nh  reJati^us  e,v 
Niuirndx  oif  the  dixtriet  return  bttit'm.  tell  - -with  the  Ispravnik  of  the  district 

mg'  ».loric«  Of  tile  higli  deeds  of  hjriuer  bapiUil.  But  the  v*»Uitf*ej%  thus,  bmsvfuf'ly 
y*«ir«.  hi*  to  themselves  aft.*:-!'  venuiei-:*  passed 

The  'ttxtman  Inmter.tf  we Jwl  ivJAUre  in  leading  vtinigs,  »re;.in.c'ttpal)I«;  iiLhiaiia- 
to  follow  bin!,  would  introdoeh  ns  to  many  gi,ni?  their  tsffairs.  wi^e)y.  " The  8tarn#fce, 
j.irlurrrejmi  and  varied  XnwirtteT  or  May  Of,  ’.vbnjn  they  Olebt,  .-is  hteantdde 

lie  gr«*  into  tbeLorbsb?  of  ;t,li&  NoH.h  lo  tfuin  it  haftfieiis  that 

hunt  thw  bear  Andfhe  blah.  In  -s'uitfthhr  the  £l«rk  <>f  the  tribunal  steps  in  ansi 
hu  shoots  ovvr  flu*  n<«r-L'f  country  Ah-n<  mabow  Jmnst-lf  Onr  true  rnusb-c  j.iui  (lie 
wild- fowl  ab(rnini(Iv  hr  hunts  the  fox  and  sts*arjfo  </(  thi»  wii»uOin>e;  hois  gt-uet-nlly 
the  hare  oil  the  ffeltt  With  hi$  big  « stride  tvith  douhlfnl  aHlwedenfe.a  son 

liiiun^t  ,.  All  tJ»dye;  who  hate  retai  tin?  of r » fjrifrSt  Of  A;At£l»rUtm  clerk  ill  the 
oowJb  vri  Tolstoi  ahd  Towr^iienief  tfill  nlvit  and  niihthty:  hiireaux.  This  person- 
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age  takes  in  hand  the  management  of  the 
municipal  interests,  and  exploits  them  for 
his  own  advantage.  From  one  end  of 
Russia  to  another  you  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  against  this  parasite. 

It  is  a fact  generally  known  that  the 
land  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Mir. 
The  kinds  of  cultivation  vary  very  little; 
the  fertile  parts  of  the  empire  form  one 
immense  wheat  field.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  labors  of  this  human  ant  colo- 
ny have  a regular  and  collective  charac- 
ter, which  excludes  all  individual  initia- 
tive. Everything  is  massed  together — 
land,  wheat,  and  men;  it  is  a joint  stock 
company  working  on  an  infinite  scale. 
The  economist  may  lament  over  it,  but 
the  painter  rejoices  in  it,  for  he  finds  in 
this  grand  picture  of  agricultural  life  the 
souvenir  of  the  pastoral  tribes  and  of  the 
nomad  peoples,  who  sowed  with  thou- 
sands of  arms  the  fields  of  the  annual  for- 
ward stage. 

In  contemplating  these  very  primitive 
scenes  he  may  imagine  himself  turning 
over  the  illustrations  of  an  old  Bible,  rep- 
resenting the  labor  of  the  first  man  on  the 
new  earth.  The  costumes  complete  the 
illusion.  Above  all,  those  of  the  women 
of  Ukrania,  who  seem  to  be  performing  a 
ballet  rather  than  accomplishing  a labo- 
rious task  when  the  hay  or  corn  harvest 
gathers  them  together  by  the  thousands. 
They  are  so  graceful  and  supple  in  their 
movements  in  their  short  skirts  embroid- 
ered with  wool,  leaving  the  leg  bare  up  to 
the  knee,  with  their  wreaths  of  corn-flow- 
ers and  poppies  on  their  heads,  and  their 
long  plaits  terminating  in  a sunflower. 
The  successive  phases  of  a harvest  in  the 
centre  of  a large  Russian  farm  may  be 
compared  to  the  episodes  of  an  immense 
decorative  fresco.  On  the  August  even- 
ings the  cart-loads  of  sheaves  come  down 
the  hills  toward  the  steam  threshing-ma- 
chine intrenched  among  the  ricks;  on  the 
roofs  of  this  city  of  thatch  the  women 
stand  in  the  purple  dust  that  the  machine 
produces  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  thresher  puffs  and  rumbles  as  it 
absorbs  the  straw  that  serves  for  fuel,  and 
turns  out  the  grain  in  torrents.  This  is 
indeed  life  in  its  intensest  form,  but  a life 
with  movements  so  grave  and  so  harmo- 
nious that  it  does  not  disturb  the  August 
calm  of  the  surrounding  nature  anymore 
than  the  liturgical  ceremony  interferes 
with  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  a church. 

The  people  of  the  country  districts  are 


very  deeply  attached  to  the  religious  and 
agricultural  fetes,  which  return  at  stated 
intervals  for  the  distraction  of  their  hum- 
ble existence.  Such  are  the  blessing  of 
the  fruits  in  August  and  the  blessing  of 
the  seed-time  in  September.  The  priest 
advances  in  the  ploughed  field,  cross  in 
hand,  guiding  the  plough,  and  the  sowers 
scatter  behind  him  the  new  grain.  On 
St.  John’s  Day  large  bonfires  of  weeds  are 
lighted  on  the  hills,  and  burn  all  night; 
the  peasants  dance  and  leap  over  these 
fires,  singing  at  the  same  time  their  wild 
melodies.  In  vain  has  the  police  tried 
to  prevent  this  dangerous  custom,  for  fire 
is  the  perpetual  enemy  that  continually 
keeps  these  poor  people  in  a state  of  alarm. 
Fire  is  the  true  seigneur  of  the  Russian 
land,  the  cruel  tsar  incessantly  traversing 
and  ruining  the  country.  We  have  rare- 
ly ever  been  travelling  at  night  in  the 
country  districts  without  perceiving  on 
the  horizon  the  flames  of  a fire.  The  vil- 
lages give  one  the  impression  of  being 
piles  ingeniously  prepared  for  their  natu- 
ral end;  crowded  one  against  the  other, 
the  wooden  houses  with  their  thick  roofs 
of  thatch  are  surrounded  by  ricks  of 
straw  and  connected  by  lines  of  sheds, 
while  wattled  palisades  envelop  the  whole 
village  like  a net  with  meshes  of  fine 
wood.  After  the  long  summer  droughts 
this  agglomeration  of  branches,  old 
beams,  and  straw  dried  by  the  sun  is  as 
inflammable  as  tinder.  Fire  is  continual- 
ly breaking  out  somewhere.  Often  it  is 
started  out  of  vengeance,  for  no  crime  is 
more  common  in  Russia  than  arson.  It 
is  a moment  the  dramatic  horror  of  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  tocsin  sounds 
from  the  neighboring  church,  people  run 
in  from  the  fields  in  terror,  and  hasten 
aimlessly  and  in  disorder ; they  are  so  con- 
fused that  it  is  impossible  to  direct  them; 
women  and  children  stand  before  their 
doors  weeping  and  shouting;  the  girls 
sob  rhythmically  in  the  usual  tone  of 
their  songs,  so  shrill  and  so  sad.  Each 
one  drives  out  his  cattle  and  removes  his 
poor  furniture  from  the  house;  the  priest 
goes  out  of  his  house  with  the  holy  im- 
ages; the  Jew  innkeeper,  all  trembling, 
hurries  away,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  two  enormous  loaves  of  sugar;  the 
broad  curtain  of  flame  rises  heavenward; 
the  blocks  of  huts  and  sheds  fall  in;  the 
line  of  fire  spreads  and  advances  like  an 
intelligently  led  army.  After  a struggle 
of  a few  moments  the  combatants  no 
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thing  is  reduced  to  one  point,  that  is  to 
say,  “he  officiates  weir’  or  “ badly1’ ; in 
other  words,  he  looks  well  personally,  or 
sings  in  tune,  or  he  celebrates  the  cere- 
monies with  proper  intonations  and  noble 
gestures.  He  is  chosen  as  if  he  were  a 
sacred  mattre  d'hdtel  from  whom  are  de- 
manded good  manners  and  elegant  ser- 
vice. 

The  young  Levite  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  house  on  the  thirty-five  acres  of  land 
that  the  commune  allows  him,  and  which 
he  has  to  share  with  his  deacon  and  his 
psalmist.  Meanwhile  the  family  in- 
creases rapidly,  the  education  of  the  boys 
has  to  be  provided  for  at  the  seminaries, 
the  girls  want  trousseaux,  without  count- 
ing the  relations  on  both  sides  who  have 
to  be  helped.  The  salary  paid  by  the 
state  varies  from  one  to  two  hundred 
rubles  ; a substantial  source  of  income 
for  the  priest  is  the  occasional  receipts, 
such  as  the  small  sums  charged  for  the 
administration  of  sacraments.  The  priest 
taxes  his  parishioners;  he  drives  a bar- 
gain for  a funeral  or  for  a marriage. 
Hence  arise  regrettable  incidents  and 
greediness  in  pecuniary  matters,  and 
sometimes  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments 
when  the  person  dying  is  unable  to  pay, 
and  in  consequence  there  exists  a singu- 
lar contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  pea- 
sant, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  seigneur. 
While  submitting  with  veneration  to  all 
religious  observances,  the  mujik  never- 
theless considers  the  minister  a scourge, 
and  looks  upon  him  as  one  of  the  too  nu- 
merous incarnations  of  the  taxation  sys- 
tem. These  relations  are  not  calculated 
to  develop  in  the  priest  apostolic  senti- 
ments toward  his  flock;  he  endures  their 
contempt  and  patiently  puts  up  with  his 
misery.  But  every  spring  is  soon  broken 
in  the  soul  of  this  man.  He  has  not  even 
the  stimulus  of  ambition,  for  the  episco- 
pate is  almost  exclusively  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  “black  clergy”  of  the 
monastic  and  celibate  category,  and  those 
monks  who  issue  from  their  monastery 
to  put  on  the  bishop’s  mitre  have  on 
their  side  also  an  aristocratic  disdain  for 
the  “ white  clergy,”  for  the  humble  secu- 
lar country  priest.  For  some  years  the 
Holy  Synod  has  been  studying  the  means 
of  remedying  this  great  defect  in  the 
Russian  organism,  but  the  means  are  not 
easily  attained.  The  empire  is  not  rich 
enough  to  weight  its  budget  with  the 
many  millions  which  would  be  necessary 


to  improve  the  material  situation  of  the 
clergy;  and  then,  if  new  laws  were  made, 
it  would  require  a long  time  to  change 
manners  which  are  so  deeply  rooted. 

V. 

We  should  obtain  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  social  life  of  a people  if  we 
did  not  enter  the  churches,  particularly 
in  Russia,  where  religion  absolutely  gov- 
erns the  heart  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
popular  classes,  and  where  it  still  has 
great  empire  over  the  exterior  habits  of 
the  upper  classes,  if  not  over  their  senti- 
ments. Faith  is  ardent  and  unquestion- 
ing in  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation assembled  between  the  pine-wood 
walls  of  this  country  chapel,  where  the 
peasants  incessantly  bow  the  knee  as  they 
devoutly  kiss  the  pavement.  If  any  of 
them  leave  the  chapel,  it  is  to  join  the 
sect  of  the  Rascol , still  more  rigid. 
Faith  is  still  living  in  the  hearts  of  the 
merchants  who  gather  in  this  Muscovite 
oratory,  before  these  altars  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  thanks  to  their  liberality. 
They  prostrate  themselves;  they  pour 
into  the  boxes  princely  offerings  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  amongst  the  infi- 
dels; but  how  many  believers  are  left  in 
the  aristocratic  and  official  society  which 
mounts  the  steps  of  the  temples  at  Pe- 
tersburg? Here  religion  is  only  a uni- 
form; all  wear  it;  etiquette  requires  it  to 
be  worn;  and  the  court  will  allow  no 
joking  in  this  matter.  The  freethinkers 
are  obliged  to  conform,  like  the  liber- 
tines under  Louis  XIV.  They  are  bound 
to  do  their  devotions  publicly  at  Easter; 
the  law  of  the  empire  exacts  this  much; 
but  otherwise  the  Orthodox  Church  is  not 
troublesome.  More  of  a formalist  than 
a theologian,  the  Church  troubles  itself 
very  little  about  the  secret  thoughts  and 
consciences  of  its  children,  provided  its 
rights  are  respected.  The  spirit  of  this 
Church  is  manifested  in  the  manner  of 
praying;  the  ceremonial  occupies  a largtf* 
place  than  mystic  effusion.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  for  the  pomp  and  brill- 
iancy of  its  ceremonies  the  Russian 
Church  is  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

VI. 

The  Russians  generally  marry  quite 
young  in  the  upper  classes,  and  amongst 
country  people  even  at  an  earlier  age ; 
and  to  the  honor  of  this  society,  be  it 
said,  love  marriages  are  the  rule,  and 
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marriages  for  money  are  very  rare  ex-  Empress,  at  least  a Grand  Duke  and  a 
ceptions.  Dowry-liunting  and  marriages  Grand -Duchess.  The  honorary  father 
of  interest  have  not  yet  made  their  ap  gives  the  holy  image,  which  some  little 
pearance  in  Russian  manners.  Girls  of  child  related  to  the  families  carries  in 
high  social  position  readily  marry  young  front  of  the  fiances.  They  enter  the 
officers  of  the  Guard,  who  furnish  the  church,  followed  by  all  their  friends  in 
largest  contingent  of  dancers  to  the  gala  uniform.  The  ceremony  begins ; it 
halls  of  Petersburg.  During  the  carnival  is  very  long,  and  complicated  with  many 
fetes  the  two  armies,  the  army  in  petti-  symbolic  rites;  a small  table— a sort  of 
coats  and  the  army  that  wears  epaulets,  movable  altar— is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
learn  to  know  each  other  thoroughly,  the  oratory ; the  couple  are  separated  from 
Friendships  spring  up,  the  young  man  it  by  a band  of  rose-colored  satin;  when 
pays  court;  and  one  day,  without  having  the  priest  calls,  they  must  advance,  and 
consulted  anybody,  two  fiances  come  to  the  first  who  sets  foot  on  the  band,  wheth- 
a*k  of  the  parents  a blessing,  which  is  er  husband  or  wife,  will  !>e  the  one  who 
never  refused.  The  Church  does  not  will  impose  his  or  her  will  in  the  house- 
marry  during  Lent,  so  they  have  to  wait  hold.  This  is  mi  article  of  faith  for  all 
until  Easter  week.  Fashion  demands  for  the  matrons,  who  watch  them  at  that 
the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  the  chap-  moment.  On  the  table  is  placed  the  11- 
el  of  some  private  house,  if  the  couple  turgieal  formulary,  the  candles  which 
have  not  sufficiently  lofty  relations  to  se-  they  must  hold,  the.  cross  which  they  will 
cure  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  A family  kissr  the  rings  which  they  will  exchange, 
that  respects  itself  ought  to  have  at  its  the  cup  of  wine  in  winch  they  will  mois- 
wedding  as  honorary  father  and  honor-  ten  their  lips,  and  which  is  called  in  the 
ary  mother,  if  not  the  Emperor  and  the  Slavonic  ritual  “ the  cup  of  bitterness.” 
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Pages  relieve  each  other  to  carry  with 
outstretched  arms  two  heavy  crowns, 
which  must  be  held  above  the  heads  of 
the  fiances  while  the  ceremony  continues. 
At  the  decisive  moment,  when  the  priest 
is  pronouncing  the  words  that  bind  them 
together,  the  couple  walk  three  times 
around  the  altar,  followed  by  the  crown- 
bearers;  until  the  third  turn  is  completed 
there  is  time  to  turn  back;  after  that  the 
die  is  cast,  the  couple  are  united  for  life. 
Thereupon  the  singers  strike  up  in  their 
most  strident  voices  the  joyous  hymn, 
“Let  Isaiah  rejoice.”  The  bride  and 
groom  then  go  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Virgin  of  the  Iconostase,  and 
kiss  her  filigree  robe,  after  which  they 
pass  into  the  neighboring  salon,  where 
they  gayly  clink  glasses  of  champagne, 
while  the  invited  guests  receive  boxes  of 
sweetmeats  marked  with  the  monogram 
of  the  young  couple.  In  the  villages  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  in  a sim- 
pler and  more  expeditious  manner,  espe- 
cially when  the  mujiks  have  only  a few 
rubles  to  give  to  the  priest.  A simple 
gesture,  a few  words,  and  a few  minutes 
suffice  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke  her  who 
is  about  to  begin  her  hard  apprenticeship 
of  wife  and  mother  in  the  humble  pea- 
sant’s home.  In  the  evening  the  young 
people  assemble  in  a barn  or  some  shed, 
the  fiddler  scrapes  his  bow  over  an  instru- 
ment which  he  has  made  with  his  own 
hands,  girls  and  boys  join  hands  and 
dance  around.  In  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle a young  man  dances  the  kazatchok , 
or  Cossack  dance;  he  bows  his  legs,  rises 
with  a bound,  strikes  the  ground  loudly 
with  his  boot  heel,  and  then  suddenly  he 
springs  forward  to  the  girl  of  his  choice 
and  kisses  her,  whereupon  she  steps  into 
the  circle,  and  mimics  with  her  whole 
body  a dance  similar  to  that  of  the  ahnehs 
of  the  East. 

And  now  from  this  nuptial  dance  let 
us  pass  to  death.  Amongst  this  fatalist 
people  death  does  not  awaken  lugubrious 
ideas.  The  departed  soul  has  a right  dur- 
ing a few  days  still  to  the  society  of  his 
friends.  At  Petersburg  it  is  usual  to  have 
printed  in  the  newspapers  in  a special 
column  the  decease  of  one's  relatives  and 
the  hours  of  the  panichidas  — the  funeral 
prayers  which  are  recited  twice  every  day 
over  the  body  of  the  deceased  during  the 
time  it  remains  exposed  in  the  salon,  with 
the  face  uncovered,  between  candles  and 
flowers.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the 


cortege  proceeds  toward  the  Laure  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevsky  or  the  Convent  of  the 
Virgins.  Families  of  position  have  their 
burial-places  in  one  of  the  two  cloisters. 
At  a funeral,  as  at  a marriage,  a member 
of  the  imperial  family  is  de  rigueur.  Each 
one  tries  to  catch  his  eye  while  the  songs 
of  splendid  sadness  rise  around  the  cata- 
falque, smothered  in  a mass  of  green 
shrubs.  No  emblems  of  mourning  sad- 
den the  walls  of  the  church.  After  the 
absolution  the  parents  come  and  kiss  for 
the  last  time  the  hand  of  the  deceased ; the 
followers  disperse,  impregnated  with  the 
special  odor  of  death  in  Russia — an  odor 
composed  of  incense  and  burning  wax — 
and  compliment  each  other  on  the  fact  of 
a man  of  so' distinguished  a rank  having 
departed  from  this  world  with  all  the  hon- 
ors due  to  his  tchine. 

Let  us  return  to  the  village  now  as  we 
did  after  the  wedding.  This  time  again 
it  is  simpler.  Marsh  fever  has  carried  off 
the  peasant;  the  body  is  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble from  which  the  dinner  has  just  been  re- 
moved ; it  is  washed  and  dressed ; the  car- 
penter nails  together  four  planks,  not  very 
good  ones;  the  pope  is  sent  for,  and  ar- 
rives with  his  old'  silver  cross,  and  bar- 
gains for  the  price;  if  the  family  has 
means,  hired  weepers  howl  all  along  the 
road  to  the  church ; the  cortdge  comes  out 
again  after  a summary  benediction.  The 
last  funeral  that  we  saw  was  one  Septem- 
ber evening,  at  the  hour  when  the  flocks 
of  the  commune  were  returning  from  the 
pasturage.  The  oxen  and  horses  caused 
a cloud  of  dust  to  rise  over  the  high-road 
all  gilded  with  the  oblique  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  corpse  departed  amongst 
those  familiar  animals  as  if  it  were  return- 
ing to  the  fields;  the  cloud  of  dust  formed 
a radiant  nimbus  around  it;  the  air  was 
calm,  the  peacefulness  of  the  evening 
indescribable;  the  verses  of  the  psalmist 
carried  to  a great  distance  in  this  limpid 
atmosphere;  it  seemed  as  if  they  must 
have  been  audible  to  the  very  extremities 
of  the  steppe.  The  group  of  peasants  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  left  their  burden  in 
one  of  those  cemeteries  so  badly  kept  in 
Little  Russia,  without  fences,  without 
flowers,  and  indicated  only  by  a few 
broken  crosses  which  lie  on  the  leprous 
grass.  The  ceremony  was  finished  so 
quickly  that  it  was  still  daylight  when 
the  followers  met  in  the  isba  for  the  fu- 
neral repast  around  the  barley  cake  and 
the  raisins. 
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[K  \ !<  a small  village  in  the  West, 

Where  many  very  worthy  people 
Eat,  drink,  piety  whist,  and  do  their  best 
To  guard  from  evil  church  and  steeple. 
There  stood— alas!  it  stands  no  ilifcre ! — 

A tenement  of  brick  and  plaster. 

Of  which,  far  forty  years  and  four, 

Mr  good  friend  Quince  was  lord  ami  master. 
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AND  SO  THE  BEGOAK  AT  HIS  DOOR 
HAD.  FIRST  ABUSE,  AND  THEN  A SHILLING 


Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 

To  maids  ami  matrons,  peers  and  peasants 
He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 
By  making  puns  and  making 


presents. 

Though  all  the  parish  were  at  strife. 

He  kept  his  council  and  his  carriage, 

And  laugh'd,  and  loved  a quiet  life. 

And  shrank  from  chancery  suits  and  marriage, 


Sound  was  his  claret— ami  Ins  head; 
Warm  was  his  double  ale— and  feelings; 
His  partners  at  the  whist  chib  said 
That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings. 

He  went  to  church  hut  once  a week; 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man  who  studied  Greek. 

And  liked  to  see  his  friemls  around  him 
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AND  KOXK  KNEW  WHY  HE  FED  THEM  BOTH 
WITH  HIS  OWN  HANDS  SIX  DAYS  IS  SEVEN. 


Borne  public  principles  lie  had. 

But  was  no  flatterer  nor  fretter; 

He  rapp'd  his  box  when  things  were  bad 
And  said.  *CI  cannot  make  them  belter !'* 
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And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort, 
And  much  he  scorn'd  the  placeman’s  snuffle, 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short 
With  “Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle.’” 


For  full  ten  years  his  pointer  Speed 
Had  couch’d  beneath  her  master’s  table; 
For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 
Had  fatten’d  in  his  master’s  stable. 

Old  Quince  averr’d,  upon  his  troth, 

They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon ; 
And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both 
With  his  own  hands  six  days  in  seven. 


Whene’er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock, 
Quicker  than  thought  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 
And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse  and  patterns. 
Adine  was  studying  baker’s  bills; 

Louisa  look’d  the  queen  of  knitters; 

Jane  happen’d  to  be  hemming  frills; 

And  Bell  by  chance  was  making  fritters. 


But  all  was  vain;  and  while  decay 
Came  like  a tranquil  moonlight  o’er  him, 
And  found  him  gouty  still  and  gay, 

With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him, 
His  rugged  smile  and  easy-chair, 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures, 

His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powder’d  hair, 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 


Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 
Had  crazed  him  with  excess  of  knowledge; 
Some  heard  he  had  been  crost  in  love 
Before  he  came  away  from  college; 

Some  darkly  hinted  that  his  Grace 

Did  nothing  great  or  small  without  him ; 

Some  whisper’d  with  a solemn  face 

That  there  was  “something  odd  about  him!” 


I found  him,  at  threescore  and  ten, 

A single  man,  but  bent  quite  double: 
Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then, 

To  take  him  from  a world  of  trouble. 
He  prosed  of  slipping  down  the  hill, 
Discovered  he  grew  older  daily: 

One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will; 

The  next  he  sent  for  Doctor  Bailey. 


And  so  he  lived,  and  so  he  died ! — 
When  last  I sat  beside  his  pillow, 

He  shook  my  hand,  and  “Ah!*’  lie  cried, 
“Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 
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Tell  her.  l liMirgtl  Up!  rosy  cUnm 
While  life  iikkrrmsr  in  ilt'«r  socket; 
And  .snyihatv-lm'n  I’eaU  ,‘t^ra.in. 

I ](  hr'iny  k ‘‘nvn.scr  in  my  pocket 

’ ‘ i'vt?  l*ft  nty  nous*  and .'grounds  <o  "Fag— 
I hope  his  master  s shoes  '.'.ill  suit  him; 

A nd  I w heqmatked  tu  rum  my  tiftjr, 

To  feed  hint  tin-  my  soke.  0:t>  shoot  him. 
The  vicar's  wife  v. iil  take  old  Fro.  - 
Shell  (Hid  him  an  uneummon  mouser: 

And  kn‘.  her*  huslrnml  have  my  Ihvv. 

■Mj:  Bible,  kk# ' 


. A 1 nflisi  - .ekea^iett  roy ' recolletiti  o&'ij- . . ’ 

Torn'  we  shall  im-er  -<y;un;  and  yel. 

1 cum  rot  h-aro  you  i riy  divehrton.'' 
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/"?&><-&  1 whose  society  tiu'’  poet  seeks, 

bis<  wasted  spirttfi  to  renew : - : 

iftto  •whchb the ^ cHnoys  ftoth  pursue 

un  ■.••.  ' . is  rocky  passes.  among  flowery  creeks, 

■.:■•*•;  Un-c  lilt  w n t !i  V ;<,:)(  <>:•  ■ 1. 1 v: '!:«!• 


' t; far/ &r*nxi\n  aHistii,  give  thee  human  cheeks, 
Ciiaooejs  ft**  feiira;  n»  .^oiad  shouhlst  thoii  ,vbe';- 
Hare  peltlioi*  limbs,  feet,  .feathers,  joints,  nor  bait*. 

Tt  seems  the  Eimml  Soul  is  clothed  m thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  o(  flesh  and  blood. 
And  huth  bestowed  on  time  a safer  good. 

Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 
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;,  ' )y,  dpferentiiil.  Site  had  rejected  sdsb  wte 

• Earl  of  Cbishohn,  uimoahteuous  pQsiUnn. 

Tl  FARGARET  histetmit  to  her  i&anibgf . an  honorable  family  , injury,  a great -op- 


iU  Was  tiie  air  oppressive  t She  ^pei*-  poetimity  ,'m  ilfo  It  varnc  to  the  girl 
ed  tbk  wiudijw  and  vat  dovrti  by  ftlg"  A in  -a  flash.  She  moved  tiervottsly  in  her 
soft  south  wind  was  blowing,  eating  away  nlnuA:  She  put  down  the  thought  as  uu- 
the  remaining  patches  of  snow-,  the'sky  worthy  of  her  Bot  hhc  bad  entertainer! 
was  full  of  fleecy  clouds.  Wlioro  do  these  B lur  a moment.  Butt  second,  ambv- 
days  conic  from  it*  January  i Why  titan  had  entered  the  girl’s  stiul.  She  bud 
should  nature  be,  in  a melting  mood'?  3t.j»}itnrp$e  of  bee  own  nature  that  seemed; 
Margaret  instinctively  •would  have  pro  new  to  her.  Was  this,  them  ;it-  t o o. 
fcrml  a wild.  storm,  violence,  shy  thing  iug  %<*'  oi!  bereha  edible, 

but  this  elemental  languor  il*r  emotion,  fvetivjth'*,  he?'  tipedofiy^d  dreauia  iot 
was  incredible  to  herself.  : r ..  . some  cpreer^-  AmbiBou  had  entered  bel- 

li was  only  an  ifieidcat.  %.  bad  alt  soul  in  a deflhito  form.  She- «ic|«jUgd  it. 
happened  iu  a tiiomooi,  and  ]e  was  over,  ft  would  conic  »g;im  in  some  form  or 
But  il  was  the  first  of  the  kttni  ift  a wo-  other.  . id-  hw«jid^'j^r 

man’s  life,  The  thrilling,  mysterious  she  thought  .of.  it.  Hovr  odd  It  was!  .jlcA 
word  bad  been  dropped  into  ’a  woman's  privacy  had  bven  in  faded.  • Ti»^  even 
henrti.;'  IFftreAfflji4  she'  wbiald  he  cliaiiged;.'  tehoyW  her  life  had  been  broken  . Henec- 
8i>e  never  again  would  be  as  she  ttsus-be-  fwsib  would  she  be  less  nr  more  setbsHivc 
tore  Would  hpc  heart  be  hardened  »e  to  Bur  sHggi^ibti'.of  febe(.K»  'the  *llui,e- 
softened  by  the'expcrivftvfcfv-  omits  of  ambition  ' M.irear-i  tried.  >« 

Rhe  did  not  love  hitti-..  that  ivas  ploar.  aoeoedtuvee  »yi th  kbr  nature.  to. bn  sincer* 
8ns  had  done  right:  that  was  clear,  with  herself 

But  hit  bad  spul  lie  loved  her.  'tin  wit-  Atfpr  at|v,'-tyh'at  • |i’ 'tsaitfS  Ko 

tu.alr  she  was.  hiUowiug  hiin  in  her  tiling  really  bsvd  L iinKOjrd  A -* ranger- 
thought-  Bh«  had  rej^.-Uid  pluin  John  of  a few  w-^lcg  Wft'f*'  hAil  dccIptyH.!  him 
Lynn.  iutelligcut,  Unseltii'.li,  kind-  self.  :She  .<hj:  ju<U  .{pvc  tun.  b-.-  V.a«,  no 
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more  to  her  than  any  other  man.  It  was 
a common  occurrence.  Her  judgment 
accorded  with  her  feeling  in  what  she 
had  done.  How  was  she  to  know  that 
she  had  made  a mistake,  if  mistake  it 
was  ? How  was  she  to  know  that  this 
hour  was  a crisis  in  her  life  ? Surely  the 
little  tumult  would  pass;  surely  the  lit- 
tle whisper  of  worldliness  could  not  dis- 
turb her  ideals.  But  all  the  power  of 
exclusion  in  her  mind  could  not  exclude 
the  returning  thought  of  what  might 
have  been  if  she  had  loved  him.  Alas  I in 
that  moment  was  born  in  her  heart  some- 
thing that  would  make  the  idea  of  love 
less  simple  than  it  had  been  in  her  mind. 
She  was  heart-free,  but  her  nature  was 
too  deep  not  to  be  profoundly  affected  by 
this  experience. 

Looking  back  upon  this  afternoon  in  the 
light  of  after-years,  she  probably  could 
not  feel — no  one  could  say — that  she 
had  done  wrong.  How  was  she  to  tell  ? 
Why  is  it  that  to  do  the  right  thing  is 
often  to  make  the  mistake  of  a life  ? No- 
thing could  have  been  nobler  than  for 
Margaret  indignantly  to  put  aside  a temp- 
tation that  her  heart  told  her  was  un- 
worthy. And  yet  if  she  had  yielded  to  it  ? 

I ought  to  ask  pardon,  perhaps,  for 
dwelling  upon  a thing  so  slight  as  the 
entrance  of  a thought  in  a woman’s  life. 
For  as  to  Margaret,  she  seemed  un- 
changed. She  made  no  sign  that  any- 
thing unusual  had  occurred.  We  only 
knew  that  Mr.  Lyon  went  away  less  cheer- 
ful than  he  usually  was,  that  he  said  no- 
thing of  returning  in  response  to  our  in- 
vitations, and  that  he  seemed  to  antici- 
pate nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  a duty 
in  his  visit  to  Washington. 

What  had  happened  was  regarded  as 
only  an  episode.  In  fact,  however,  I 
doubt  if  there  are  any  episodes  in  our 
lives,  any  asides,  that  do  not  permanent- 
ly affect  our  entire  career.  Are  not  the 
episodes,  the  casual  thoughts,  the  fortu- 
itous, unplanned  meetings,  the  brief  and 
maybe  at  the  moment  unnoted  events, 
those  which  exercise  the  most  influence 
on  our  destiny  ? To  all  observation  the 
career  of  Lyon,  and  not  of  Margaret,  was 
most  affected  by  their  interview.  But 
often  the  implanting  of  an  idea  in  the 
mind  is  more  potent  than  the  frustration 
of  a plan  or  the  gratification  of  a desire,  so 
hidden  are  the  causes  that  make  character. 

For  some  time  I saw  little  of  Margaret. 
Affairs  in  which  I was  not  alone  or  chief- 


ly concerned  took  me  from  home.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  places 
in  the  world  is  a Chamber  in  the  business 
heart  of  New  York— if  that  scene  of  strug- 
gle and  passion  can  be  said  to  have  a heart 
— situated  midway  where  the  currents  of 
eagerness  to  acquire  the  money  of  other 
people,  not  to  make  it,  ceaselessly  meet 
and  dash  against  each  other.  If  we  could 
suppose  there  was  a web  covering  this  re- 
gion, spun  by  the  most  alert  and  busy  of 
men  to  catch  those  less  alert  and  more 
productive,  here  in  this  Chamber  would 
sit  the  ingenious  spiders.  But  the  analogy 
fails,  for  spiders  do  not  prey  upon  each 
other.  Scientists  say  that  the  human  sys- 
tem has  two  nerve  centres — one  in  the 
brain,  to  which  and  from  which  are  tele- 
graphed all  movements  depending  upon 
the  will,  and  another  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  the  centre  of  the  involuntary  opera- 
tions of  respiration,  digestion,  and  so  on. 
It  may  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that  in  the 
national  system  Washington  is  the  one 
nervous  centre  and  New  York  the  other. 
And  yet  it  does  sometimes  seem  that  the 
nerves  and  ganglions  in  the  small  of  the 
back  in  the  commercial  metropolis  act 
automatically  and  without  any  visible  in- 
tervention of  intelligence.  For  all  that, 
their  operations  may  be  as  essential  as  the 
other,  in  which  the  will  power  sometimes 
gets  into  a dead  lock,  and  sometimes  tele- 
graphs the  most  eccentric  and  incompre- 
hensible orders.  Puzzled  by  these  contra- 
dictions, some  philosophers  have  said  that 
there  may  be  somewhere  outside  of  these 
two  material  centres  another  power  that 
keeps  affairs  moving  along  with  some 
steadiness. 

This  noble  Chamber  has  a large  irregu- 
lar area  of  floor  space,  is  very  high,  and 
has  running  round  three  sides  a narrow 
elevated  gallery,  from  which  spectators 
can  look  down  upon  the  throng  below. 
Upon  a raised  dais  at  one  side  sits  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place,  who  rules  very 
much  as  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  govern 
the  earthly  swarms,  by  letting  things  run 
and  occasionally  launching  a thunder- 
bolt. High  up  on  one  side,  in  an  Olym- 
pian seclusion,  away  from  the  noise  and 
the  strife,  sits  a Board,  calm  as  fate,  and 
panoplied  in  the  responsibility  of  chance, 
whose  function  seems  to  be  that  of  switch 
shifters  in  their  windowed  cubby  at  a net- 
work of  railway  intersections — to  prevent 
collisions. 

At  both  ends  of  the  floor  and  along 
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one  side  are  narrow  railed -off  spaces 
full  of  clerks  figuring  at  desks,  of  tele- 
graph operators  clicking  their  machines, 
of  messenger  boys  arriving  and  departing 
in  haste,  of  unprivileged  operators  ner- 
vously watching  the  scene  and  waiting 
the  chance  of  a word  with  some  one  on 
the  floor ; through  noiseless  swinging 
doors  men  are  entering  and  departing 
every  moment — men  in  a hurry,  men  with 
anxious  faces,  conscious  that  the  fate  of 
the  country  is  in  their  hands.  On  the 
floor  itself  are  five  hundred,  perhaps  a 
thousand,  men,  gathered  for  the  most  part 
in  small  groups  about  little  stands  upon 
the  summit  of  which  is  a rallying  legend, 
talking,  laughing,  screaming,  good-na- 
tured, indifferent,  excited,  running  hither 
and  thither  in  response  to  changing  fig- 
ures in  the  checker  board  squares  on  the 
great  wall  opposite,  calm,  cynical  one  mo- 
ment, the  next  violently  agitated,  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  rushing  together,  shak- 
ing their  fists  in  a tumult  of  passion  which 
presently  subsides. 

The  swarms  ebb  and  flow  about  these 
little  stands  — bees,  not  bringing  any 
honey,  but  attracted  to  the  hive  where  it 
is  rumored  most  honey  is  to  be  had.  By 
habit  some  always  stand  or  sit  about  a 
particular  hive,  waiting  for  the  show  of 
comb.  By-and-by  there  is  a stir ; the  crowd 
thickens;  one  beardless  youth  shouts  out 
the  figure  “one-half”;  another  howls, 
“three-eighths.”  The  first  one  nods.  It 
is  done.  The  electric  wire  running  up  the 
stand  quivers  and  takes  the  figure,  passes 
it  to  all  the  other  wires,  transmits  it  to  ev- 
ery office  and  hotel  in  the  city,  to  all  the 
“tickers”  in  ten  thousand  chambers  and 
“ bucket-shops”  and  offices  in  the  repub- 
lic. Suddenly  on  the  bulletin-boards  in 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Po- 
dunk,  Liverpool,  appear  the  mysterious 
“three-eighths,”  electrifying  the  watchers 
of  these  boards,  who  begin  to  jabber  and 
gesticulate  and  “transact  business.”  It  is 
wonderful. 

What  induced  the  beardless  young 
man  to  make  this  “investment”  in  “three- 
eighths,”  who  can  tell?  Perhaps  he  had 
heard,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  go- 
ing to  make  a call  of  Fives;  perhaps  he 
had  heard  that  Bismarck  had  said  that  the 
French  blood  was  too  thin  and  needed  a 
little  more  iron;  perhaps  he  had  heard 
that  a norther  in  Texas  had  killed  a herd 
of  cattle,  or  that  two  grasshoppers  had  been 


seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fargo,  or  that 
Jay  Hawker  had  been  observed  that  morn- 
ing hurrying  to  his  brokers  with  a scowl 
on  his  face  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes.  The  young  man  sold  what  he  did 
not  have,  and  the  other  young  man  bought 
what  he  will  never  get. 

This  is  business  of  the  higher  and  al- 
most immaterial  sort,  and  has  an  element 
of  faith  in  it,  and,  as  one  may  say,  belief 
in  the  unseen,  whence  it  is  characterized 
by  an  expression — “dealing  in  futures.” 
It  is  not  gambling,  for  there  are  no 
“chips”  used,  and  there  is  no  roulette 
table  in  sight,  and  there  are  no  piles  of 
money  or  piles  of  anything  else.  It  is  not 
a lottery,  for  there  is  no  wheel  at  which 
impartial  men  preside  to  insure  honest 
drawings,  and  there  are  no  predestined 
blanks  and  prizes,  and  the  man  who  buys 
and  the  man  who  sells  can  do  something, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  to 
affect  the  worth  of  the  investment,  where- 
as in  a lottery  everything  depends  upon 
the  turn  of  the  blind  wheel.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  attempt  a defence 
of  the  Chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized ways  of  becoming  important  and 
powerful  in  this  world.  The  privilege  of 
the  floor,  a seat  as  it  is  called  in  this  tem- 
ple of  the  god  Chance  to  be  Rich,  is  worth 
more  than  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  not 
only  true  that  a fortune  may  be  made 
here  in  a day  or  lost  here  in  a day,  but 
that  a nod  and  a wink  here  enable  people 
all  over  the  land  to  ruin  others  or  ruin 
themselves  with  celerity.  The  relation  of 
the  Chamber  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  therefore  evident.  If  an  earthquake 
should  suddenly  sink  this  temple  and  all 
its  votaries  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  all  its  nervousness  and  all  its  elec- 
tricity, it  is  appalling  to  think  what  would 
become  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Not  far  from  this  vast  Chamber,  where 
great  financial  operations  are  conducted 
on  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dusenbury’s  rules,  there  is  another  less 
pretentious  Chamber,  known  as  “open,” 
a sort  of  overflow  meeting.  Those  who 
have  not  quite  left  hope  behind  can  go  in 
here.  Here  are  the'  tickers  communi- 
cating with  the  Chamber,  tended  by  lads, 
who  transfer  the  figures  to  big  black-boards 
on  the  wall.  In  front  of  these  boards  sit 
from  morning  to  night  rows,  perhaps  re- 
lays, of  men  intently  or  listlessly  watch- 
ing the  figures.  Many  of  them,  who  sel- 
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dom  make  a sign,  come  here  from  habit — 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  Some  of 
them  were  once  lords  in  the  great  Cham- 
ber, who  have  been,  as  the  phrase  is, 
“cleaned  out.”  There  is  a gray-bearded 
veteran  in  seedy  clothes,  with  sunken,  fiery 
eyes,  who  was  once  many  times  a million- 
aire, was  a power  in  the  Board,  followed 
by  reporters,  had  a palace  in  the  Avenue, 
and  drove  to  his  office  with  coachman  and 
footman  in  livery,  and  his  wife  headed 
the  lists  of  charities.  Now  he  spends  his 
old  age  watching  this  black-board,  and 
considers  it  a good  day  that  brings  him 
five  dollars  and  his  car  fare.  At  one  end 
of  the  low -ceiled  apartment  are  busy 
clerks  behind  a counter,  alert  and  cheer- 
ful. If  one  should  go  through  a side  door 
and  down  a passage  he  might  encounter 
the  smell  of  rum.  Smart  young  men, 
clad  in  the  choicest  raiment  from  the  mis- 
fit counters,  with  greed  stamped  on  their 
astute  faces,  bustle  about,  watch  the  black- 
boards, and  make  investments  with  each 
other.  Middle-aged  men  in  slouch  hats 
lounge  around  with  hungry  eyes.  The 
place  is  feverish  rather  than  exciting.  A 
tall  fellow,  whose  gait  and  clothes  proclaim 
him  English,  with  a hard  face  and  lack- 
lustre eyes,  saunters  about — his  friends  at 
home  suppose  he  is  making  his  fortune  in 
America.  A dapper  young  gentleman, 
quite  in  the  mode,  and  with  the  quick  air 
of  prosperity,  rapidly  enters  the  room  and 
confers  with  a clerk  at  the  counter.  He 
has  the  run  of  the  Chamber,  and  is  from 
the  great  house  of  Flamm  and  Slamm. 
Perhaps  he  is  taking  a “flier”  on  his  own 
account,  perhaps  he  represents  his  house 
in  a side  transaction — there  are  so  many 
ways  open  to  enterprising  young  men  in 
the  city;  at  any  rate,  his  entrance  is  re- 
garded as  significant.  This  is  not  a hos- 
pital for  the  broken  down  and  “cleaned 
out”  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  a place  of 
business,  which  is  created  and  fed  by  the 
incessant  “ticker.”  How  men  existed  or 
did  any  business  at  all  before  the  advent 
of  the  “ ticker”  is  a wonder. 

But  the  Chamber,  the  creator  of  low- 
pressure  and  high-pressure,  the  inspirer 
of  the  “ticker,”  is  the  great  generator  of 
business.  Here  I found  Henderson  in  the 
morning  hour,  and  he  came  up  to  me  on 
the  call  of  a messenger.  He  approached 
nonchalant  and  smiling  as  usual. 

“ Do  you  see  that  man,”  he  said,  as  we 
stood  a moment  looking  down,  “sitting 
there  on  a side  bench — big  body,  small 


head,  hair  grayish,  long  beard  parted — ap- 
parently taking  no  interest  in  anything? 
That’s  Flink,  who  made  the  comer  in  O. 
B. — one  of  the  longest-headed  operators  in 
the  Chamber.  He  is  about  the  only  man 
who  dare  try  a hold  with  Jay  Hawker. 
And  for  some  reason  or  another,  though 
they  have  apparent  tussles,  Hawker  rath- 
er favors  him.  Five  years  ago  he  could 
just  raise  money  enough  to  get  into  the 
Chamber.  Now  he  is  reckoned  at  any- 
where from  five  to  ten  millions.  I was 
at  his  home  the  other  night.  Everybody 
was  there.  I had  a queer  feeling,  in  all 
the  magnificence,  that  the  sheriff  might  be 
in  there  in  ten  days.  Yet  he  may  own  a 
good  slice  of  the  island  in  ten  years.  His 
wife,  whom  I complimented,  and  who 
thanked  me  for  coming,  said  she  had  in- 
vited none  but  the  reshershy.” 

“ He  looks  like  a rascal,”  I ventured  to 
remark. 

“Oh,  that  is  not  a word  used  in  the 
Chamber.  He  is  called  a ‘daisy.’  I 
was  put  into  his  pew  in  church  the  other 
Sunday,  and  the  preacher  described  him 
and  his  methods  so  exactly  that  I didn’t 
dare  look  at  him.  When  we  came  out 
he  whispered,  4 That  was  rather  hard  on 
Slack;  he  must  have  felt  it.’  These  men 
rather  like  that  sort  of  preaching.” 

“I  don’t  come  here  often,”  Henderson 
resumed  as  we  walked  away.  “ The  mar- 
ket is  flat  to-day.  There  promised  to  be 
a little  flurry  in  L.  and  P.,  and  I looked 
in  for  a customer.” 

We  walked  to  his  down-town  club  to 
lunch.  Everybody,  I noticed,  seemed  to 
know  Henderson,  and  his  presence  was 
hailed  with  a cordial  smile,  a good-hu- 
mored nod,  or  a hearty  grasp  of  the  hand. 
I never  knew  a more  prepossessing  man; 
his  bonhomie  was  infectious.  Though  his 
demeanor  was  perfectly  quiet  and  modest, 
he  carried  the  air  of  good-fellowship.  He 
was  entirely  frank,  cordial,  and  had  that 
sort  of  sincerity  which  one  can  afford  to 
have  who  does  not  take  life  too  seriously. 
Tall— at  least  six  feet — with  a well-shaped 
head  set  on  square  shoulders,  brown  hair 
inclined  to  curl,  large  blue  eyes  which 
could  be  merry  or  exceedingly  grave,  I 
thought  him  a picture  of  manly  beauty. 
Good-natured,  clever,  prosperous,  and  not 
yet  thirty.  What  a dower! 

After  we  had  disposed  of  our  little  mat- 
ter of  business,  which  I confess  was  not 
exactly  satisfactory  to  me,  although  when 
I was  told  that  “the  first  bondholders  will 
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be  obliged  to  come  in,”  he  added  that  “of 
course  we  shall  take  care  of  our  friends,  ” 
we  went  to  his  bachelor  quarters  uptown. 
“ 1 want  you  to  see,” he  said,  “how a her- 
mit lives.” 

The  apartments  were  not  my  idea  of  a 
hermitage — except  in  the  city.  A charm- 
ing library,  spacious,  but  so  full  as  to  be 
cozy, with  an  open  fire;  chamber, dressing- 
room,  and  bath-room  connecting,  furnish- 
ed with  everything  that  a luxurious  habit 
could  suggest  and  good  taste  would  not 
refuse,  made  a retreat  that  could  almost 
reconcile  a sinner  to  solitude.  There  were 
a few  good  paintings,  many  rare  engrav- 
ings, on  the  walls,  a notable  absence,  even 
in  the  sleeping-room,  of  photographs  of 
actresses  and  professional  beauties,  but 
here  and  there  souvenirs  of  travel  and 
evidences  that  the  gentler  sex  had  con- 
tributed the  skill  of  their  slender  fingers 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  bachelor’s  home. 
Scattered  about  were  the  daily  and  month- 
ly products  of  the  press,  the  newest  sensa- 
tions, the  things  talked  about  at  dinners, 
but  the  walls  for  the  most  part  were  lined 
with  books  that  are  recognized  as  the 
proper  possessions  of  the  lover  of  books, 
and  most  of  them  in  exquisite  bindings. 
Less  care,  I thought,  had  been  given  in 
the  collection  to  “sets”  of  “standards” 
than  to  those  that  are  rare,  or  for  some 
reason,  either  former  distinguished  owner- 
ship or  autograph  notes,  have  a peculiar 
value. 

In  this  atmosphere,  when  we  were  pre- 
pared to  take  our  ease,  the  talk  was  no 
longer  of  stocks,  or  railways,  or  schemes, 
but  of  books.  Whether  or  not  Hender- 
son loved  literature  I did  not  then  make 
up  my  mind,  but  he  had  a passion  for 
books,  especially  for  rare  and  first  edi- 
tions; and  the  delight  with  which  he  ex- 
hibited his  library,  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  the  books  that  he  took  down 
one  after  the  other,  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes 
over  a ‘"find”  or  a bargain,  gave  me  a side 
of  his  character  quite  different  from  that 
I should  have  gained  by  seeing  him  44  in 
the  street”  only.  He  had  that  genuine 
respect  and  affection  for  a “book”  which 
has  become  almost  traditional  in  these 
days  of  cheap  and  flimsy  publications,  a 
taste  held  by  scholars  and  collectors,  and 
quite  beyond  the  popular  comprehension. 
The  respect  for  a book  is  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  consideration  of  the  place  of 
literature  in  the  world,  and  when  books 
are  treated  with  no  more  regard  than  the 


newspaper,  it  is  a sign  that  literature  is 
losing  its  power.  Even  the  collector,  who 
may  read  little  and  care  more  for  the  ex- 
ternals than  for  the  soul  of  his  favorites, 
by  the  honor  he  pays  them,  by  the  solici- 
tude he  expends  upon  their  preservation 
without  spot,  by  the  lavishness  of  expense 
upon  binding,  contributes  much  to  the  dig- 
nity of  that  art  which  preserves  for  the 
race  the  continuity  of  its  thought  and  de- 
velopment. If  Henderson  loved  books 
merely  as  a collector  whose  taste  for  lux- 
ury aud  expense  takes  this  direction,  his 
indulgence  could  not  but  have  a certain 
refining  influence.  I could  not  see  that 
he  cultivated  any  decided  specialty,  but 
he  had  many  rare  copies  which  had  cost 
fabulous  prices,  the  possession  of  which 
gives  a reputation  to  any  owner.  44  My 
shelves  of  Americana,”  he  said,  “are  no- 
thing like  Goodloe’s,  who  has  a lot  of 
scarce  things  that  I am  hoping  to  get  hold 
of  some  day.  But  there’s  a little  thing” 
(it  was  a small  coffee-colored  tract  of  six 
leaves,  upon  which  the  Grolier  of  the  city 
had  exercised  his  utmost  skill)  “which 
Goodloe  offered  me  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  other  day.  I picked  it  up  in  a 
New  Hampshire  garret.”  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  first 
editions  of  American  authors— a person’s 
value  to  a collector  is  often  in  proportion 
to  his  obscurity — and  what  most  delighted 
him  among  them  were  certain  tliin  vol- 
umes of  poetry  which  the  authors  since 
becoming  famous  had  gone  to  a good 
deal  of  time  and  expense  to  suppress. 
The  world  seems  to  experience  a lively 
pleasure  in  holding  a man  to  his  early 
follies.  There  were  many  examples  of 
superb  binding,  especially  of  exquisite 
tooling  on  hog-skin — covers  the  apprecia- 
tion of  which  has  lately  greatly  revived. 
The  recent  rage  for  bindings  has  been  a 
sore  trouble  to  students  and  collectors  in 
special  lines,  raising  the  prices  of  books 
far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value.  I had 
a charming  afternoon  in  Henderson’s  li- 
brary, an  enjoyment  not  much  lessened 
at  the  time  by  experiencing  in  it,  with 
him,  rather  a sense  of  luxury  than  of 
learning.  It  is  true,  one  might  pass  an 
hour  altogether  different  in  the  garret  of 
astudent,  and  come  away  with  quite  other 
impressions  of  the  pageant  of  life. 

At  five  o’clock  his  stylish  trap  was  sent 
around  from  the  boarding  stable,  and  we 
drove  in  the  Park  till  twilight.  Hender- 
son, handling  the  reins,  and  making  a part 
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of  that  daily  display  which  is  too  hetero- 
geneous to  have  distinction,  reverted  quite 
naturally  to  the  tone  of  worldliness  and 
tolerant  cynicism  which  had  characterized 
his  conversation  in  the  morning.  If  the 
Park  and  the  moving  assemblage  had  not 
the  air  of  distinction,  it  had  that  of  ex- 
pense, which  is  quite  as  attractive  to  many. 
Here,  as  down-town,  my  companion  seem- 
ed to  know  and  be  known  by  everybody, 
returning  the  familiar  salutes  of  brokers 
and  club  men,  receiving  gracious  bows 
from  stout  matrons,  smiles  and  nods  from 
pretty  women,  and  more  formal  recogni- 
tion from  stately  and  stiff  elderly  men, 
who  sat  bolt-upright  beside  their  wives 
and  tried  to  look  like  millionaires.  For 
every  passer-by  Henderson  had  a quick 
word  of  characterization  sufficiently  amus- 
ing, and  about  many  a story  which  illu- 
minated the  social  life  of  the  day.  It  was 
wonderful  how  many  of  this  chance  com- 
pany had  little  “histories,”  comic,  tragic, 
pitiful,  interesting  enough  for  the  pages  of 
a novel. 

“There  is  a young  lady”— Henderson 
touched  his  hat,  and  I caught  a glimpse  of 
golden  hair  and  a flash  of  dark  eyes  out  of 
a mass  of  furs — “ who  has  no  history : the 
world  is  all  before  her.” 

“Who  is  that  ?” 

“The  daughter  of  old  Eschelle — Car- 
men Eschelle — the  banker  and  politician, 
you  remember;  had  a diplomatic  position 
abroad,  and  the  girl  was  educated  in  Eu- 
rope. She  is  very  clever.  She  and  her 
mother  have  more  money  than  they  ought 
to  know  what  to  do  with.” 

“That  was  the  celebrated  Jay  Hawker” 
(a  moment  after),  “in  that  modest  coupe 
— not  much  display  about  him.” 

“Is  he  recognized  by  respectable  peo- 
ple ?” 

“ Recognized  ?”  Henderson  laughed. 
“ He’s  a power.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  live  by  trying  to  guess  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  Hawker  isn't  such  a bad  fel- 
low. Other  people  have  used  the  means 
he  used  to  get  rich  and  haven’t  succeeded. 
They  are  not  held  up  to  point  a moral. 
The  trouble  is  that  Hawker  succeeded.  Of 
course  it’s  a game.  He  plays  as  fair  as 
anybody.” 

“Yes,”  Henderson  resumed,  walking 
his  horses  in  sight  of  the  obelisk,  which 
suggested  the  long  continuance  of  the  hu- 
man race,  “ it  is  the  same  old  game,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  those  who  are  in  it. 
Outsiders  think  it  is  all  greed.  In  the 
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Chamber  it  is  a good  deal  the  love  of  the 
game,  to  watch  each  other,  to  find  out  a 
man’s  plans,  to  circumvent  him,  to  thwart 
him,  to  start  a scheme  and  manipulate  it, 
to  catch  somebody,  to  escape  somebody ; it 
is  a perpetual  excitement.” 

“ The  machine  in  the  Chamber  appears 
to  run  very  smoothly,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  that  is  a public  register  and  indi- 
cator. The  system  back  of  it  is  compre- 
hensive,and  appears  to  be  complicated, but 
it  is  really  very  simple.  Spend  an  hour 
some  day  in  the  office  of  Flamm  and 
Slamm,  and  you  will  see  a part  of  the 
system.  There  are  always  a number  of 
men  watching  the  black-board,  figures  on 
which  are  changed  every  minute  by  the 
attendants.  Telegrams  are  constan  tly  ar- 
riving from  every  part  of  the  Union,  from 
all  over  the  continent,  from  all  the  cen- 
tres in  Europe,  which  are  read  by  some 
one  connected  with  the  firm,  and  then  dis- 
played for  the  guidance  of  the  watchers  of 
the  black-board.  Upon  this  news,  one  or 
another  says,  ‘ I think  I’ll  buy,  ’ or, 4 1 think 
I’ll  sell,’  so  and  so.  His  order  is  trans- 
mitted instantly  to  the  Chamber.  In  two 
minutes  the  result  comes  back  and  appears 
upon  the  black-board.” 

“ But  where  does  the  news  come  from  ?” 

“ From  the  men  whose  special  business 
it  is  to  pick  it  up  or  make  it.  They  are 
inside  of  politics,  of  the  railways,  of  the 
weather  bureau,  everywhere.  The  other 
day  in  Chicago  I sat  some  time  in  a bro- 
ker’s office  with  others  watching  the  mar- 
ket, and  dropped  into  conversation  with  a 
bright  young  fellow,  at  whose  right  hand, 
across  the  rail,  was  a telegraph  operator 
at  the  end  of  a private  wire.  Soon  a man 
came  in  quietly  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  my  neighbor  and  went  out.  The 
young  fellow  instantly  wrote  a despatch 
and  handed  it  to  the  operator,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  ‘Now  watch  the  black- 
board.’ In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  a fall  in  a leading  railway  showed 
on  the  black-board.  ‘ What  was  it  ?’  I 
asked.  ‘ Why,  that  man  was  the  general 
freight  manager  of  the  A.  B.  road.  He 
told  me  that  they  were  to  cut  rates.  I 
sent  it  to  New  York  by  a private  wire.’ 

I learned  by  further  conversation  that  my 
young  gentleman  was  a Manufacturer  of 
News,  and  that  such  was  his  address  and 
intelligence  that  though  he  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  broker's  firm,  he  made  ten  thou- 
sand a year  in  the  business.  Soon  anoth- 
er man  came  in,  whispered  his  news,  and 
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went  away.  Another  despatch — another 
responsive  change  in  the  figures.  ‘ That,’ 
explained  my  companion,  * was  a man 
connected  with  the  weather  bureau.  He 
told  me  that  there  would  be  a heavy  frost 
to-night  in  the  Northwest.’  ” 

“Do  they  sell  the  weather?”  I asked, 
very  much  amused. 

“ Yes;  twice : once  over  a private  wire, 
and  then  to  the  public — after  the  value 
of  it  has  been  squeezed  out — in  the  shape 
of  predictions.  Oh,  the  weather  bureau 
is  worth  all  the  money  it  costs,  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  It  is  a great  auxiliary.” 

Dining  that  evening  with  Henderson 
at  his  club,  I had  further  opportunity  to 
study  a representative  man.  He  was  of 
a good  New  Hampshire  family,  exceed- 
ingly respectable  without  being  distin- 
guished. Over  the  chimney-place  in  the 
old  farm-house  hung  a rusty  Queen  Anne 
that  had  been  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg. 
His  grandfather  shouldered  a musket  at 
Bunker  Hill ; his  father,  the  youngest  son, 
had  been  a judge  as  well  as  a farmer,  and 
noted  for  his  shrewdness  and  reticence. 
Rodney,  inheriting  the  thrift  of  his  ances- 
tors, had  pushed  out  from  his  home,  adapt- 
ing this  thrift  to  the  modern  methods  of 
turning  it  to  account.  He  had  brought 
also  to  the  city  the  stamina  of  three  gen- 
erations of  plain  living — a splendid  capi- 
tal, by  which  the  city  is  constantly  re-en- 
forced, and  which  one  generation  does  not 
exhaust,  except  by  the  aid  of  extreme  dis- 
sipation. With  sound  health,  good  abil- 
ity, and  fair  education,  he  had  the  cheer- 
ful temperament  which  makes  friends, 
and  does  not  allow  their  misfortunes  to 
injure  his  career.  Generous  by  impulse, 
he  urould  rather  do  a favor  than  not, 
and  yet  he  would  be  likely  to  let  nothing 
interfere  with  any  object  he  had  in  view 
for  himself.  Inheriting  a conventional 
respect  for  religion  and  morality,  he  was 
not  so  bigoted  as  to  rebuke  the  gayety  of 
a convivial  company,  nor  so  intractable 
as  to  make  him  an  uncomfortable  associ- 
ate in  any  scheme,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern notions  of  business,  that  promised 
profit.  His  engaging  manner  made  him 
popular,  and  his  good-natured  adroitness 
made  him  successful.  If  his  early  expe- 
rience of  life  caused  him  to  be  cynical,  he 
was  not  bitterly  so;  his  cynicism  was  of 
the  tolerant  sort  that  does  not  condemn 
the  world  and  withdraw  from  it,  but 
courts  it  and  makes  the  most  of  it,  lower- 
ing his  private  opinion  of  men  in  propor- 
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tion  as  he  is  successful  in  the  game  he 
plays  with  them. 

At  this  period  I could  see  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  be  successful,  and  that  he  had 
not  determined  to  be  unscrupulous.  He 
would  only  drift  with  the  tide  that  made 
for  fortune.  He  enjoyed  the  world — a suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  world  should  like 
him.  His  business  morality  was  gauged 
by  what  other  people  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  short,  he  was  a product 
of  the  period  since  the  civil  war  closed, 
that  great  upheaval  of  patriotic  feeling 
and  sacrifice,  which  ended  in  so  much  ex- 
pansion and  so  many  opportunities.  If 
he  had  remained  in  New  Hampshire  he 
would  probably  have  been  a successful 
politician,  successful  not  only  in  keeping 
in  place,  but  in  teaching  younger  aspir- 
ants that  serving  the  country  is  a very 
good  way  to  the  attainment  of  luxury  and 
the  consideration  that  money  brings.  But 
having  chosen  the  law  as  a stepping-stone 
to  the  lobby,  to  speculation,  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  chances,  he  had  a poor  opin- 
ion of  politics  and  of  politicians.  His  suc- 
cess thus  far,  though  considerable,  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  create  for  him  powerful 
enemies,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  and  feared  by  none.  In  the 
general  opinion  he  was  a downright  good 
fellow  and  amazingly  clever. 

VII. 

In  youth,  as  at  the  Opera,  everything 
seems  possible.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary 
to  choose  between  love  and  riches.  One 
may  have  both,  and  the  one  all  the  more 
easily  for  having  attained  the  other.  It 
must  be  a fiction  of  the  moralists  who 
construct  the  dramas  that  the  god  of  love 
and  the  god  of  money  each  claims  an  un- 
divided allegiance.  It  was  in  some  whol- 
ly legendary,  perhaps  spiritual,  world  that 
it  was  necessary  to  renounce  love  to  gain 
the  Rhine  gold.  The  boxes  at  the  Metro- 
politan did  not  believe  this.  The  specta- 
tors of  the  boxes  could  believe  it  still  less. 
For  was  not  beauty  there  seen  shining  in 
jewels  that  have  a market  value,  and  did 
not  love  visibly  preside  over  the  union, 
and  make  it  known  that  his  sweetest  fa- 
vors go  with  a prosperous  world  ? 

And  yet,  is  the  charm  of  life  somewhat 
depending  upon  a sense  of  its  fleetingness, 
of  its  phantasm agorial  character,  a note 
of  coming  disaster,  maybe,  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  seductive  pageantry,  in  the  whirl 
and  glitter  and  hurry  of  it?  Is  there 
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some  subtle  sense  of  exquisite  satisfaction 
in  snatching  the  sweet  moments  of  life 
out  of  the  very  delirium  of  it,  that  must 
soon  end  in  an  awakening  to  bankruptcy 
of  the  affections,  and  the  dreadful  loss  of 
illusions  ? Else  why  do  we  take  pleasure 
— a pleasure  so  deep  that  it  touches  the 
heart  like  melancholy — in  the  common 
drama  of  the  opera  ? How  gay  and  joy- 
ous is  the  beginning!  Mirth,  hilarity,  en- 
trancing sound,  brilliant  color,  the  note 
of  a trumpet  calling  to  heroism,  the  be- 
seeching of  the  concordant  strings,  and 
the  soft  flute  inviting  to  pleasure;  scenes 
placid,  pastoral,  innocent;  light-hearted 
love,  the  dance  on  the  green,  the  stately 
pageant  in  the  sunlit  streets,  the  court, 
the  ball,  the  mad  splendor  of  life.  And 
then  love  becomes  passion,  and  passion 
thwarted  hurries  on  to  sin,  and  sin  lifts 
to  the  heights  of  the  immortal,  sweetly 
smiling  gods,  and  plunges  to  the  depths 
of  despair.  In  vain  the  orchestra,  the  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  life,  warns  and 
pleads  and  admonishes;  calm  has  gone, 
and  gayety  has  gone;  there  is  no  sweet- 
ness now  but  in  the  wildness  of  surrender 
and  of  sacrifice.  How  sad  are  the  remem- 
bered strains  that  aforetime  were  incen- 
tives to  love  and  promises  of  happiness! 
Gloom  settles  upon  the  scene;  Mephisto, 
the  only  radiant  one,  flits  across  it,  and 
mocks  the  poor  broken-hearted  girl  cling- 
ing to  the  church  door.  There  is  a dun- 
geon, the  chanting  of  the  procession  of 
tonsured  priests,  the  passing-bell.  Seldom 
appears  the  golden  bridge  over  which  the 
baffled  and  tired  pass  into  Valhalla. 

Do  we  like  this  because  it  is  life,  or 
because  there  is  a certain  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  tragedy  which  impends  over  all, 
pervades  the  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  and 
adds  something  of  zest  to  the  mildest  en- 
joyment ? Should  we  go  away  from  the 
mimic  stage  any  better  and  stronger  if  the 
drama  began  in  the  dungeon  and  ended 
on  the  greensward,  with  innocent  love 
and  resplendent  beauty  in  possession  of 
the  Rhine  gold  ? 

How  simple,  after  all,  was  the  created 
world  on  the  stage  to  the  real  world  in  the 
auditorium,  with  its  thousand  complexi- 
ties and  dramatic  situations  1 and  if  the 
little  knot  of  players  of  parts  for  an  hour 
could  have  had  leisure  to  be  spectators  of 
the  audience,  what  a deeper  revelation  of 
life  would  they  not  have  seen ! For  the 
world  has  never  assembled  such  an  epit- 
ome of  itself,  in  its  passion  for  pleasure 


and  its  passion  for  display,  as  in  the  mod- 
em opera,  with  its  ranks  and  tiers  of  vo- 
taries from  the  pit  to  the  dome.  I fancy 
that  even  Margaret,  whose  love  for  music 
was  genuine,  was  almost  as  much  fasci- 
nated by  the  greater  spectacle  as  by  the 
less. 

It  was  a crowded  night,  for  the  opera 
was  one  that  appealed  to  the  senses  and 
stimulated  them  to  activity,  and  left  the 
mind  free  to  pursue  its  own  schemes;  in 
a word,  orchestra  and  the  scenes  formed 
a sort  of  accompaniment  and  interpreter 
to  the  private  dramas  in  the  boxes.  The 
opera  was  made  for  society,  and  not  soci- 
ety for  the  opera.  We  occupied  a box  in 
the  second  tier,  the  Morgans,  Mai’garet, 
and  my  wife.  Morgan  said  that  the  glass- 
es were  raised  to  us  from  the  parquet  and 
levelled  at  us  from  the  loges  because  we 
were  a country  party,  but  he  well  enough 
knew  whose  fresh  beauty  and  enthusiastic 
young  face  it  was  that  drew  the  fire  when 
the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act,  and  there 
was  for  a moment  a little  lull  in  the  hum 
of  conversation. 

“I  had  heard,”  Morgan  was  saying, 
“that  the  opera  was  not  acclimated  in 
New  York ; but  it  is  nearly  so.  The  audi- 
ence do  not  jabber  so  loud  nor  so  incessant- 
ly as  at  San  Carlo,  and  they  do  not  hum 
the  airs  with  the  singers — ” 

“Perhaps,”  said  my  wife,  “that  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  airs.” 

“ — But  they  are  getting  on  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  learning  how  to  assert  the  social 
side  of  the  opera,  which  is  not  to  be  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  music  on  the 
stage.” 

“But  the  music,  the  scenery,  were 
never  before  so  good,”  I replied  to  these 
cynical  observations. 

“That  is  true.  And  the  social  side  has 
risen  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  an  im- 
pudent thing  the  managers  did  the  other 
night  in  protesting  against  the  raising  of 
the  lights  by  which  the  house  was  made 
brilliant  and  the  cheap  illusions  of  the 
stage  wrere  destroyed  ? They  wanted  to 
make  the  house  positively  gloomy  for  the 
sake  of  a little  artificial  moonlight  on  the 
painted  towers  and  the  canvas  lakes.” 

As  the  world  goes,  the  scene  was  brill- 
iant, of  course  with  republican  simplicity. 
The  imagination  was  helped  by  no  titled 
names  any  more  than  the  eye  was  by  the 
insignia  of  rank,  but  there  was  a certain 
glow  of  feeling,  as  the  glass  swept  the  cir- 
cle, to  know  that  there  were  ten  millions 
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in  this  box,  and  twenty  in  the  next,  and 
fifty  in  the  next,  attested  well  enough  by 
the  flash  of  jewels  and  the  splendor  of 
attire,  and  one  might  indulge  a genuine 
pride  in  the  prosperity  of  the  republic. 
As  for  beauty,  the  world,  surely,  in  this 
later  time,  had  flowered  here — flowered 
with  something  of  Aspasia’s  grace  and 
something  of  the  haughty  coldness  of 
Agrippina.  And  yet  it  was  American. 
Here  and  there  in  the  boxes  was  a thor- 
ough-bred portrait  by  Copley — the  long 
shapely  neck,  the  sloping  shoulders,  the 
drooping  eyelids,  even  to  the  gown  in 
which  the  great-grandmother  danced  with 
the  French  officers. 

“ Who  is  that  lovely  creature  ?”  asked 
Margaret,  indicating  a box  opposite. 

I did  not  know.  There  were  two  la- 
dies, and  behind  them  I had  no  difficulty 
in  making  out  Henderson  and — Margaret 
evidently  had  not  seen  him — Mr.  Lyon. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Henderson 
recognized  me,  and  signalled  for  me  to 
come  to  his  box.  As  I rose  to  do  so,  Mrs. 
Morgan  exclaimed:  “Why,  there  is  Mr. 
Lyon!  Do  tell  him  we  are  here.”  I saw 
Margaret’s  color  rise,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

I was  presented  to  Mrs.  Eschelle  and 
her  daughter;  in  the  latter  I recognized 
the  beauty  who  had  flashed  by  us  in  the 
Park.  The  elder  lady  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, and  her  too  youthful  apparel  could 
not  mislead  one  as  to  the  length  of  her 
pilgrimage  in  this  world,  nor  soften  the 
hard  lines  of  her  worldly  face — lines  ac- 
quired, one  could  see,  by  a social  struggle, 
and  not  drawn  there  by  an  innate  patri- 
cian insolence. 

“We  are  glad  to  see  a friend  of  Mr. 
Henderson’s, ’’she  said,  “and  of  Mr.  Lyon’s 
also.  Mr.  Lyon  has  told  us  much  of  your 
charming  country  home.  Who  is  that 
pretty  girl  in  your  box,  Mr.  Fairchild  ?” 

Miss  Eschelle  had  her  glass  pointed  at 
Margaret  as  I gave  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

“How  innocent!”  she  murmured. 
“And  she’s  quite  in  the  style — isn’t  she, 
Mr.  Lyon  ?”  she  asked,  turning  about,  her 
sweet  mobile  face  quite  the  picture  of 
what  she  was  describing.  “We  are  all 
innocent  in  these  days.” 

“ It  is  a very  good  style,”  I said. 

“Isn't  it  becoming?”  asked  the  girl, 
making  her  dark  eyes  at  once  merry  and 
demure. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  looking  intently  at  the 
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opposite  box,  and  a slight  shade  came  over 
his  fine  face.  “Ah,  I see !” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Eschelle,”  he 
said,  after  a second.  “I  hardly  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  beauty,  or  the 
wit,  or  the  innocence  of  the  American 
women.” 

“There  is  nothing  so  confusing, though, 
as  the  country  innocence,”  the  girl  said, 
with  the  most  natural  air;  “it  never 
knows  where  to  stop.” 

“You  are  too  absurd,  Carmen,”  her 
mother  interposed;  “as  if  the  town  girl 
did!” 

“ Well,  mamma,  there  is  authority  for 
saying  that  there  is  a time  for  everything, 
only  one  must  be  in  the  fashion,  you 
know.” 

Mr.  Lyon  looked  a little  dubious  at  this 
turn  of  the  talk ; Mr.  Henderson  was  as 
evidently  amused  at  the  girl’s  acting.  I 
said  I was  glad  to  see  that  goodness  was 
in  fashion. 

“Oh,  it  often  is.  You  know  we  were 
promised  a knowledge  of  good  as  well  as 
of  evil.  It  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  I fancy,  now,  that  Mr.  Henderson 
tolerates  the  good — that  is  the  reason  we 
get  on  so  well  together;  and  Mr.  Lyon 
tolerates  the  evil — that’s  the  reason  he 
likes  New  York.  I have  almost  promised 
him  that  I will  have  a mission  school.” 

The  girl  looked  quite  capable  of  it,  or 
of  any  other  form  of  devotion.  Notwith- 
standing her  persistent  banter,  she  had  a 
most  inviting  innocence  of  manner,  al- 
most an  ingenuousness,  that  well  became 
her  exquisite  beauty.  And  but  for  a ten- 
tative daring  in  her  talk,  as  if  the  gentle 
creature  were  experimenting  as  to  how 
far  one  could  safely  go,  her  innocence 
might  have  seemed  that  of  ignorance. 

It  came  out  in  the  talk  that  Mr.  Lyon 
had  been  in  Washington  for  a week,  and 
would  return  there  later  on. 

“We  had  a claim  on  him,”  said  Mrs. 
Eschelle,  “ for  his  kindness  to  us  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  are  trying  to  convince  him 
that  New  York  is  the  real  capital.” 

“ Unfortunately,”  added  Miss  Eschelle, 
looking  up  in  Mr.  Lyon’s  face,  “he  visit- 
ed Brandon  first,  and  you  seem  to  have 
bewitched  him  with  your  simple  country 
ways.  I can  get  him  to  talk  of  nothing 
else.” 

“You  mean  to  say,”  Mr.  Lyon  replied, 
with  the  air  of  retorting,  “that  you  have 
asked  me  about  nothing  else.” 

“ Oh,  you  know  we  felt  a little  respon- 
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sible  for  you ; and  there  is  no  place  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  country.  Now  here  you 
are  protected — we  put  all  the  wickedness 
on  the  stage,  and  learn  to  recognize  and — 
shun  it.” 

“It  may  be  wicked,”  said  her  mother, 
“ but  it  is  dull.  Don’t  you  find  it  so,  Mr. 
Henderson  ? I am  passionately  fond  of 
Wagner,  but  it  is  too  noisy  for  anything 
to-night.” 

“I  notice,  dear,”  the  dutiful  daughter 
replied  for  all  of  us,  “that  you  have  to 
raise  your  voice.  But  there  is  the  ballet. 
Let  us  all  listen  now.” 

Mr.  Lyon  excused  himself  from  going 
with  me,  saying  that  he  would  call  at  our 
hotel,  and  I took  Henderson.  “I  shall 
count  the  minutes  you  are  going  to  lose,” 
the  girl  said  as  we  went  out — to  our  box. 
The  lobbies  in  the  interact  were  thronged 
with  men,  for  the  most  part  the  young 
speculators  of  the  Chamber  turned  into 
loungers  in  the  foyer , knowing,  alert,  at- 
titudinizing in  the  extreme  of  the  mode, 
unable  even  in  this  hour  to  give  beauty 
the  preference  to  business,  well  knowing, 
perhaps,  that  beauty  itself  in  these  days 
has  a fine  eye  for  business. 

I liked  Henderson  better  in  our  box  than 
in  his  own.  Was  it  because  the  atmos- 
phere was  more  natural  and  genuine  ? Or 
was  it  Margaret’s  transparent  nature,  her 
sincere  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  her  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  the  music,  the  color,  the 
gayetv  of  the  house,  that  made  him  drop 
the  slight  cynical  air  of  the  world  which 
had  fitted  him  so  admirably  a moment  be- 
fore. He  already  knew  my  wife  and  the 
Morgans,  and  after  the  greetings  were 
made,  he  took  a seat  by  Margaret,  quite 
content  while  the  act  was  going  on  to 
watch  its  progress  in  the  play  of  her  re- 
sponsive features.  How  quickly  she  felt, 
how  the  frown  followed  the  smile,  how 
she  seemed  to  weigh  and  try  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  went  on — how  her 
every  sense  enjoyed  life  I 

“It  is  absurd,”  she  said,  turning  her 
bright  face  to  him  when  the  curtain 
dropped,  “to  be  so  interested  in  fictitious 
trouble.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  that  it  is,”  he  replied, 
in  her  own  tone;  “the  opera  is  a sort  of 
pulpit,  and  not  seldom  preaches  an  awful 
sermon — more  plainly  than  the  preacher 
dares  to  make  it.” 

“ But  not  in  nomine  Dei.” 

“No.  But  who  can  say  what  is  most 
effective  ? I often  wonder,  as  I watch  the 


congregations  coming  from  the  churches 
on  the  Avenue,  if  they  are  any  more  sol- 
emnized than  the  audiences  that  pour  out 
of  this  house.  I confess  that  I cannot 
shake  off  Lohengrin  in  a good  while  after 
I hear  it.” 

“ And  so  you  think  the  theatres  have  a 
moral  influence  ?” 

“Honestly” — and  I heard  his  good-na- 
tured laugh — “I  couldn’t  swear  to  that. 
But  then  we  don’t  know  what  New  York 
might  be  without  them.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Margaret,  reflect- 
ively, “that  my  own  good  impulses,  such 
as  I have,  are  excited  by  anything  I see  on 
the  stage ; perhaps  I am  more  tolerant,  and 
maybe  toleration  is  not  good.  I wonder 
if  I should  grow  worldly,  seeing  more  of 
it  ?” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  not  the  stage  so  much  as 
the  house,”  Henderson  replied,  beginning 
to  read  the  girl’s  mind. 

“Yes,  it  would  be  different  if  one  came 
alone  and  saw  the  play,  unconscious  of 
the  house,  as  if  it  were  a picture.  I think 
it  is  the  house  that  disturbs  one,  makes 
one  restless  and  discontented.” 

“I  never  analyzed  my  emotions,”  said 
Henderson,  “but  when  I was  a boy  and 
came  to  the  theatre  I well  remember  that 
it  made  me  ambitious;  every  sort  of  thing 
seemed  possible  of  attainment  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  crowded  house,  the  music, 
the  lights,  the  easy  successes  on  the  stage; 
nothing  else  is  more  stimulating  to  a lad; 
nothing  else  makes  the  world  more  at- 
tractive.” 

“And  does  it  continue  to  have  the 
same  effect,  Mr.  Henderson  ?” 

“Hardly,”  and  he  smiled;  “the  illu- 
sion goes,  and  the  stage  is  about  as  real  as 
the  house— usually  less  interesting.  It 
can  hardly  compete  with  the  comedy  in 
the  boxes.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  lack  of  experience,  but 
I like  the  play  for  itself.” 

“ Oh  yes ; desire  for  the  dramatic  is  nat- 
ural. People  will  have  it  somehow.  In 
the  country  village  where  there  are  no 
theatres  the  people  make  dramas  out  of 
each  other’s  lives;  the  most  trivial  inci- 
dents are  magnified  and  talked  about — 
dramatized,  in  short.” 

“You  mean  gossiped  about?” 

“ Well,  you  may  call  it  gossip;  nothing 
can  be  concealed  ; everybody  knows  about 
everybody  else;  there  is  no  privacy;  ev- 
erything is  used  to  create  that  illusory 
spectacle  which  the  stage  tries  to  give.  I 
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think  that  in  the  country  village  a good 
theatre  would  be  a wholesome  influence, 
satisfy  a natural  appetite  indicated  by  the 
inquisition  into  the  affairs  of  neighbors 
and  by  the  petty  scandal.1’ 

“We  are  on  the  way  to  it,”  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  sat  behind  them;  “ we  have 
theatricals  in  the  church  parlors,  which 
may  grow  into  a nineteenth-century  sub- 
stitute for  the  miracle-plays.  You  mustn’t, 
Margaret,  let  Mr.  Henderson  prejudice  you 
against  the  country.” 

“ No,”  said  the  latter,  quickly;  “ I was 
only  trying  to  defend  the  city.  We  coun- 
try people  always  do  that.  We  must  base 
our  theatrical  life  on  something  in  na- 
tu re/1 

“What  is  the  difference,  Mr.  Hender- 
son,” asked  Margaret,  “between  the  gos- 
sip in  the  boxes  and  the  country  gossip 
you  spoke  of  ?” 

“In  toleration  mainly,  and  lack  of  ex- 
act knowledge.  It  is  here  rather  cynical 
persiflage,  not  concentrated  public  opin- 
ion.” 

“I  don’t  follow  you,”  said  Morgan. 
“ It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  city  you’ve 
got  gossip  plus  the  stage.” 

“That  is  to  say,  we  have  the  world.” 

“ I dou't  like  to  believe  that,”  said  Mar- 
garet, seriously — “your  definition  of  the 
world.” 

“You  make  me  see  that  it  was  a poor 
jest,”  he  remarked,  rising  to  go.  “By- 
the-way,  we  have  a friend  of  yours  in  our 
box  to-night — a young  Englishman.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lyon.  We  were  all  delight- 
ed with  him.  Such  a transparent,  gen- 
uine nature!” 

“Tell  him,”  said  my  wife,  “that  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  our  hotel.” 

When  Henderson  came  back  to  his  box, 
Carmen  did  not  look  up,  but  she  said,  in- 
differently: “What,  so  soon?  But  your 
absence  has  made  one  person  thoroughly 
miserable.  Mr.  Lyon  has  not  taken  his 
eyes  off  you.  I never  saw  such  an  inter- 
national attachment.” 

“What  more  could  I do  for  Miss  Es- 
chelle  than  to  leave  her  in  such  com- 
pany ?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Lyon.  “ Miss 
Eschelle  must  believe  that  I thoroughly 
appreciate  Mr.  Henderson's  self-sacrifice. 
If  I occasionally  looked  over  where  he 
was.  I assure  you  it  was  in  pity.” 

“You  are  both  altogether  too  self-sac- 
rificing,” the  beauty  replied,  turning  to 
Henderson  a look  that  was  sweetly  for- 


giving. “They  who  sin  much  shall  be 
forgiven  much,  you  know.” 

“That  leaves  me,”  Mr.  Lyon  answered, 
with  a laugh,  “as  you  say  over  here,  out 
in  the  cold,  for  I have  passed  a too  happy 
evening  to  feel  like  a transgressor.” 

“The  sins  of  omission  are  the  worst 
sort,”  she  retorted. 

“You  see  what  you  must  do  to  be  for- 
given,” Henderson  said  to  Lyon,  with 
that  good-natured  smile  that  was  so  po- 
tent to  smooth  away  sharpness. 

“ I fear  I can  never  do  enough  to  qual- 
ify myself.”  And  he  also  laughed. 

“You  never  will,”  Carmen  answered, 
but  she  accompanied  the  doubt  with  a 
witching  smile  that  denied  it. 

“What  is  all  this  about  forgiveness?” 
asked  Mrs.  Eschelle,  turning  to  them  from 
regarding  the  stage. 

“Oh,  we  were  having  an  experience 
meeting  behind  your  back,  mamma,  only 
Mr.  Henderson  won’t  tell  his  experience.” 

“Miss  Eschelle  is  in  such  a forgiving 
humor  to-night  that  she  absolves  before 
any  one  has  a chance  to  confess,”  he  re- 
plied. 

“Don’t  you  think  I am  always  so,  Mr. 
Lyon  ?” 

Mr.  Lyon  bowed.  “I  think  that  an 
opera  box  with  Miss  Eschelle  is  the  easiest 
confessional  in  the  world.” 

“That’s  something  like  a compliment. 
You  see”  (to  Henderson)  “ how  much  you 
Americans  have  to  learn.” 

“Will  you  be  my  teacher  ?” 

“ Or  your  pupil,”  the  girl  said,  in  a low 
voice,  standing  near  him  as  she  rose. 

The  play  was  over.  In  the  robing  and 
descending  through  the  corridors  there 
were  the  usual  chatter,  meaning  looks, 
confidential  asides.  It  is  always  at  the 
last  moment,  in  the  hurry,  as  in  a post- 
script, that  woman  says  what  she  means, 
or  what  for  the  moment  she  wishes  to  be 
thought  to  mean.  In  the  crowd  on  the 
main  stairway  the  two  parties  saw  each 
other  at  a distance,  but  without  speaking. 

“Is  it  true  that  Lyon  is  epris  there?” 
Carmen  whispered  to  Henderson  when  she 
had  scanned  and  thoroughly  inventoried 
Margaret. 

“ You  know  as  much  as  I do.” 

“Well,  you  did  stay  a long  time,”  she 
said,  in  a lower  tone. 

As  Margaret's  party  waited  for  their 
carriage  she  saw  Mi'S.  Eschelle  and  her 
daughter  enter  a shining  coach  with  foot- 
man and  coachman  in  livery.  Hender- 
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son  stood  raising  liis  hat.  A little  white 
hand  was  shaken  to  him  from  the  win- 
dow, and  a sweet,  innocent  face  leaned 
forward — a face  with  dark  eyes  and  gold- 
en hair,  lit  up  with  a radiant  smile.  That 
face  for  the  moment  was  New  York  to 
Margaret,  and  New  York  seemed  a vain 
show. 

Carmen  threw  herself  back  in  her  seat 
as  if  weary.  Mrs.Esclielle  sat  bolt-upright. 

“What  in  the  world,  child,  made  you 
go  on  so  to-night?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“What  made  you  snub  Mr.  Lyon  so 
often  ?” 

“Did  I?  He  won’t  mind  much. 
Didn’t  you  see,  mother,  that  he  was  dis- 


trait the  moment  he  espied  that  girl  ? 
I’m  not  going  to  waste  my  time.  I know 
the  signs.  No  fisheries  imbroglio  for 
me,  thank  you.” 

“Fish?  Who  said  anything  about 
fish  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  international  business.  Ask 
Mr.  Henderson  to  explain  it.  The  Eng- 
lish want  to  fish  in  our  waters,  I believe. 
I think  Mr.  Lyon  has  had  a nibble  from  a 
fresh- water  fish.  Perhaps  it’s  the  other 
way,  and  he’s  hooked.  There  be  fishers 
of  men,  you  know,  mother.” 

“ You  are  a strange  child,  Carmen.  I 
hope  you  will  be  civil  to  both  of  them.” 
And  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

[to  bk  contindkd.] 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  last  century 
one  Michael  Russell,  commissary  and 
contractor  for  the  King’s  troops  in  Amer- 
ica, began  a pretentious  mansion,  the 
ruins  of  which,  known  as  “Russell’s 
Folly,”  were  to  be  seen  fifty  years  ago, 
and  for  aught  I know  are  visible  still,  on 
the  road  between  Rathkeale  and  Lim- 
erick. As  he  was  in  full  swing  “coin- 
ing” money,  with  magazines  on  land  and 
ships  at  sea  crammed  with  stores  and 
provisions,  the  enterprise  of  this  Irish 
Kubla-Khan  and  the  completion  of  the 
“stately  edifice  he  decreed”  were  marred 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  thirteen  colonies,  which 
brought  the  war  to  an  end.  The  centre 
and  one  wing  of  the  “ Folly”  were  finish- 
ed at  the  time  of  his  death,  just  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  and  his  son  Francis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  furnished  them  and  installed 
his  young  wife,  daughter  of  Alderman 
Cripps,  of  Limerick,  in  them.  This  Francis 
was  educated  at  St.-Omer,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  Church.  His  mother  was 
a French  Canadian,  to  whom  the  old 
commissary  owed  his  life  when  taken  by 
the  Indians  in  some  skirmish  near  Louis- 
burg.  Though  “for  business  purposes” 
old  Michael  was  a Protestant,  there  was 
reason  to  think  he  was  not  very  strenu- 
ous in  opposing  his  wife’s  wishes  that 
her  son  should  become  a priest.  But  this 
young  man’s  faith  was  rudely  shaken  by 
his  association  with  Condorcet,  to  whose 


daughter  his  cousin  was  married  in  Paris; 
and  when  he  left  France  for  the  last  time 
he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Rights  of 
Man,  Tom  Paine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and 
little  else.  However,  he  felt  no  scruples 
in  pleasing  his  wife  by  an  open  confession 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  as  his  interests  as  a miller  and  mer- 
chant clashed  with  the  bold  assertions  of 
his  republican  sentiments,  he  kept  the  lat- 
ter to  himself,  and  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a troop  of  the  yeomanry  corps 
of  which  the  head-quarters  were  at  Lim- 
erick. Very  soon  after  he  moved  into 
the  “Folly*’  the  news  that  the  Directory 
were  preparing  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Ireland  threw  the  island  into  a state  of 
the  wildest  excitement.  Francis  Russell 
was  unusually  loyal.  The  authorities  ob- 
tained from  him  what  they  considered 
very  valuable  information  respecting  the 
designs  of  the  French  government  by 
means  of  his  many  friends  in  Paris,  and 
he  was  treated  with  marked  considera- 
tion. At  last  came  the  intelligence  that 
the  French  had  actually  landed  at  Killala, 
on  the  coast  of  Sligo,  and  had  routed  the 
militia  at  Castlebar.  The  yeomanry  were 
ordered  to  join  the  force  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  preparing  to  overwhelm 
Humbert’s  little  column  on  its  way  tow- 
ard the  south.  There  were  partial  ris- 
ings in  the  country;  travelling  was  un- 
safe; but  when  Francis  Russell  trotted 
out  of  the  court-yard  of  the  “Folly”  in 
his  buff  and  blue  uniform,  he  felt  quite 
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satisfied  that  his  wife  would  be  safer  there 
among  her  servants  than  she  would  be  in 
Limerick,  and  he  confided  her  to  them 
and  the  doctor,  whose  services  would 
speedily  be  required,  with  an  assurance 
that  they  would  see  him  very  soon  again, 
as  there  would  be  no  serious  fighting. 
For  some  time  after  his  departure  letters 
came  regularly,  written  in  high  spirits. 
“We  are  coming  down  on  the  French 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  there  are 
twice  as  many  behind.  They  will  fight, 
no  doubt,  but  they  will  be  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.”  Then  there  were  rumors  that 
there  had  been  ‘‘a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
the  French  swept  all  before  them.”  But 
the  exultation  visible  among  the  servants 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  country  people 
was  short-lived.  The  story  that  “the 
French  had  got  a terrible  bating — Vere- 
ker  and  the  Limerick  boys  had  given 
them  a grate  diffate  entoirely,  the  bould 
yeomanry  fought  like  hairoes  and  carried 
all  before  them” — was  confirmed  officially, 
and  a hurried  note  in  pencil  from  Fran- 
cis Russell  to  his  wife  announced  that  he 
was  safe  and  well,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  received  a check  which  must  be  fatal 
to  them ; they  would  all  have  to  surren- 
der. “Though,” he  went  on  to  say,  “I 
know  what  will  happen  very  soon,  as  the 
General  is  close  on  their  heels;  but  some, 
I am  sure,  will  try  to  escape,  as  they  would 
be  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  for  very  good  reasons.”  Then 
there  was  an  interval — no  news.  Some 
eight  or  nine  nights  after  tho  receipt  of 
this  scrawl,  as  the  anxious  wife  at  the 
Folly  was  retiring  to  rest,  she  heard 
through  the  storm  which  was  driving  the 
scud  across  the  face  of  a full  moon  the 
tram{>  of  horses1  hoofs  in  the  avenue. 
Running  to  her  bedroom  window,  she  saw 
a small  party  of  mounted  men,  among 
whom  she  recognized  her  husband,  ap- 
proaching the  house.  They  halted  at  the 
steps  and  dismounted.  She  was  about  to 
descend  the  stairs  from  her  room,  when 
she  perceived  that  the  hall  was  filled  with 
men. 

They  were  foreigners,  and  they  were 
talking  loudly  and  angrily.  She  heard 
her  husband  giving  orders  to  the  ser- 
vants to  get  whatever  food  was  ready 
and  wine,  and  set  them  on  the  table  in  all 
haste.  As  the  strangers  passed  into  the 
dining-room,  Francis  Russell  bounded  up 
the  stairs,  gave  his  wife  a hurried  embrace, 
and  bade  her  return  to  her  room  and  not 


stir  out  till  the  men  had  left.  “ I must  get 
them  down  to  the  river  and  see  them  on 
board  the  smack.  They  are  in  danger — 
friends  of  mine.  But  as  you  value  my 
life  and  your  own, say  not  a word  to  a soul. 
I will  be  back  before  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning.  I must  be  gone  to  the  devils  aud 
keep  them  quiet.  They  are  famishing, 
and  half  mad  with  fear  of  being  taken. 
I’ll  explain  all  when  I am  back.”  Pres- 
ently the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  plates 
and  dishes,  silenced  discussion.  After  a 
while,  as  the  servants  brought  in  bottle 
after  bottle  of  wine  and  brandy  from  the 
cellar,  the  tumult  of  voices  mounted 
higher  and  higher.  All  of  a sudden  there 
came  the  sound  of  a crash  of  glass  and 
heavy  fall  in  the  room  below.  The  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  men  streamed 
through  the  hall  leading  to  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  Folly.  Mary  hurried 
to  a back  bedroom,  terrified,  but  afraid  to 
disobey  her  husband.  To  her  horror  she 
saw  her  husband,  without  his  coat,  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  in  front  of  a tall  fellow 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  who  was  trying  the 
temper  of  his  rapier  on  the  gravel-walk. 
The  others  stood  apart  in  two  groups. 
There  was  a strong  wind  which  swept  the 
clouds  charged  with  storm  across  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  at  intervals  obscured  it. 
The  moonlight  fell  full  on  her  husband’s 
face  as  he  put  himself  en  garde . He  par- 
ried the  first  thrust  of  his  antagonist,  who 
pressed  him  vigorously.  She  dared  not 
cry  out.  Her  husband  was  a fine  swords- 
man, a pupil  of  La  Sauterelle  in  Paris, 
and  often  boasted  of  his  prowess.  But 
his  opponent  appeared  to  be  a master  of 
fence.  As  Francis  gave  way  a little  and 
retreated  he  was  tripped  up  by  a stump. 
Mary  saw  him  stumble  and  fall  backward, 
and  as  the  tall  man  rushed  upon  him  she 
uttered  a piercing  shriek,  and  hid  her  face 
for  an  instant.  When  she  looked  again 
the  Frenchman  lay  back  upward  with 
three  feet  of  bright  steel  shining  between 
his  shoulder-blades.  His  comrades  raised 
him.  She  saw  her  husband  on  the  ground 
beneath,  his  shirt  steeped  in  blood.  She 

remembered  no  more The  servants  said 

that  they  ran  to  her  room  when  they 
heard  tho  screams,  and  found  their  mis- 
tress lying  insensible  on  the  floor  in  her 
night-dress.  Dr.  Quin  was  sent  for;  next 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  an  awful  storm, 
a little  boy  was  born.  The  illness  which 
followed  the  birth  of  her  son  proved  near- 
ly fatal  to  Mary  Russell.  It  had  wreck- 
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ed  her  reason.  No  one  credited  the  tale 
of  the  strange  visitors  and  the  midnight 
duel  which  she  insisted  on  telling  to  all 
comers.  The  servants  declared  that  not  a 
soul  had  come  to  the  house  the  night  the 
mistress  was  taken  ill.  The  garden  bore 
no  traces  of  footsteps.  It  was  a delusion. 
The  doctor  knew  of  similar  cases  in  parti 
materiA.  But  where  was  her  husband? 
No  one  could  answer  the  poor  lady’s  ques- 
tion. Francis  Russell  never  returned! 
He  was  seen  for  the  last  time  on  the  day 
after  the  action  with  the  French  at  Co- 
lorny.  He  was  sent  with  a comrade  with 
despatches  across  country.  The  man  with 
whom  he  was  riding  dismounted  to  lead  his 
horse  up  a stiff  hill.  Francis  rode  on  and 
disappeared  over  the  brow,  and  when  the 
trooper  gained  the  top  he  saw  him  below, 
surrounded  by  a body  of  the  enemy,  and 
fearing  a similar  fate,  he  rode  back  and 
reported  the  fact  to  his  Colonel.  Present- 
ly there  were  rumors  in  the  country  that 
the  night  before  the  storm  at  the  Folly 
some  Frenchmen  were  seen  in  a wood 
near  Rathkeale.  The  Lieutenant  of  the 
King's  cutter  on  guard  in  the  Shannon 
near  Kilrush  reported  to  the  guardship 
that  a sloop  ran  down  the  river  when  the 
gale  was  at  its  height,  with  her  sails  in 
ribbons  and  her  bowsprit  gone.  The  sea 
was  running  so  high  he  could  not  get  out 
a boat  to  board  her  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
and  therefore  fired  a gun  to  bring  her  to 
in  the  creek.  As  she  did  not  alter  her 
course  he  fired  a round  shot  across  her 
bows.  She  still  carried  on,  and  was  slip- 
ping with  wind  and  tide  toward  the  sea, 
so  he  opened  as  brisk  a fire  as  he  could 
direct;  one  shot  struck  the  sloop,  sending 
a shower  of  splinters  into  the  air. 

But  she  held  on  her  course  and  was  soon 
round  the  point.  She  was  not  seen  again. 
Assuredly  she  never  reached  the  open 
sea,  nor  did  she  pass  the  guardship.  Still 
these  circumstances  threw  no  light  on  the 
fate  of  Francis  Russell,  and  in  no  way 
accounted  for  his  disappearance.  His  wife 
insisted  on  her  tale.  She  knew,  she  said, 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the  French- 
men when  he  killed  their  Captain ; other- 
wise he  would  have  come  to  her.  People 
shrugged  their  shoulders  when  she  en- 
treated them  to  search  the  garden  and  dig 
up  the  space  where  they  fought.  And  so 
the  matter  rested  for  the  time.  Francis 
Russell's  was  the  last  life  in  some  leases, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  courts 
he  was  dead  before  the  property  to  which 


they  referred  could  be  dealt  with.  In 
searching  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet 
at  the  Folly,  Mr.  Bates,  the  family  attor- 
ney, came  on  a bundle  of  letters  which 
left  no  doubt  but  that  Francis  Russell  was 
hand  and  glove  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Napper 
Tandy,  and  others  who  were  planning  to 
treat  their  country  men  and  women  to 
the  blessing  of  a republican  invasion.  A 
commission  was  issued,  on  the  declaration 
of  peace,  to  take  evidence  in  France.  Ad- 
vertisements were  inserted  in  the  gazettes, 
but  no  information  respecting  Francis 
Russell  could  be  obtained.  In  the  rolls 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  however,  his 
name  figured  as  Captain  in  the  army  of 
the  republic.  Receipts  for  considerable 
sums  of  money  on  the  pay-lists,  with  his 
signature,  were  also  identified.  About 
the  time  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  Mary’s 
son  entered  college,  the  courts  decided 
that  Francis  was  dead.  Mary  protested 
that  he  was  still  alive  in  some  horrid  dun- 
geon. It  happened  one  day  that  the  kind 
old  doctor  in  whose  charge  she  lived  took 
her  out  for  a drive  along  the  road  which 
led  to  the  Folly,  now  occupied  by  a miller 
and  his  family.  The  poor  lady  expressed 
a desire  to  see  the  old  place  again,  and  the 
doctor  drove  her  up  to  the  gateway.  Mary 
pointed  out  the  exact  place  where  her  hus- 
band and  the  strange  man  fought. 

4 4 They  fell  under  that  very  tree.  That 
is  the  exact  spot.  Why  not  get  the  men 
at  the  house  to  dig  there  and  see  ?”  The 
doctor  summoned  the  miller.  Presently 
he  and  a couple  of  his  men  with  spades 
began  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  tree 
which  Mary  pointed  out.  One  of  them 
turned  up  a piece  of  bl  ue  cloth  with  a brass 
button  stamped  with  an  eagle  and  44R.  F.” 
In  a few  seconds  the  diggers  uncovered 
more  cloth  and  some  bones;  they  un- 
earthed a skeleton.  To  the  bones  still  clung 
particles  of  clothing  and  uniform;  on  the 
legs  were  long  boots  and  rusted  spurs; 
underneath  lay  a rapier  broken  near  the 
hilt,  the  two  parts  quite  perfect,  and  beside 
it  another  sword,  rusty  but  entire,  unin- 
jured. Not  a trace  of  anything  save  the 
ghastly  bones  and  mouldering  garments 
of  the  dead  man  could  be  found,  and  these 
were  carefully  removed  and  buried  in  the 
Catholic  burial-ground,  on  the  pious  but 
improbable  hypothesis  that  they  belonged 
to  a faithful  son  of  the  Church.  It  was 
not  till  1830  that  one  of  the  servants  at 
the  Folly,  being  on  his  death-bed,  revealed 
what  had  occurred  the  night  the  master 
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disappeared.  “They  were  just  going  to 
bed  for  the  night,”  he  said,  “when  Mr. 
Frank  and  some  strange  gentlemen  he  be- 
lieved were  French  came  to  the  Folly.  In 
a great  rage  they  seemed.  They  had  men 
on  guard  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  road. 
They  tethered  up  their  horses  in  the  ave- 
nue, and  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
master,  looking  about  while  their  supper 
was  getting  ready.  They  ate  a power,  and 
they  drank  bottle  after  bottle,  and  they 
were  thumping  the  table  and  swearing, 
and  all  of  a sudden  he  saw  a tall  man  who 
was  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Frank  jump  up, 
stretch  across  the  table,  and  give  the  master 
a slap  across  the  face.  At  once  Mr.  Frank 
and  the  gentlemen  rose,  drew  their  swords, 
upset  the  table  and  chairs,  and  made  for 
the  garden,  for  the  lights  were  put  out. 
He  and  his  fellow-servant  Mike  Connell, 
deceased,  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  hid  for 
their  lives.  It  was  not  five  minutes  be- 
fore there  was  a yell,  and  then  a great 
scream,  quite  clear  above  the  wind,  and 
then  the  whole  party  came  thundering 
into  the  hall  and  made  for  the  frontdoor. 
He  could  see  into  the  avenue  from  the 
kitchen  window,  and  he  caught  a sight  of 
his  master,  with  a sash  across  his  mouth, 
his  arms  bound  with  another,  and  a horse- 
man's cloak  fastened  round  his  waist  with 
a belt,  being  lifted  by  two  men  on  a horse 
and  led  toward  the  road,  surrounded  by 
the  whole  body  with  their  swords  drawn.” 

The  servants  held  council  together,  and 
in  their  fear  resolved  to  say  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  mistress  was  found  in- 
sensible, and  they  were  six  to  one  against 
her.  Weren't  the  Fencibles  and  militia 
hanging  the  whole  country,  and  wouldn’t 
it  be  death  to  any  man  to  say  he  had  seen 
a Frenchman,  much  less  give  him  bite 
or  sup  indeed  ? So  they  cleared  away  the 
broken  glass  and  the  traces  of  the  out- 
break in  the  dining-room ; the  rain  and 
the  storm  helped  to  obliterate  the  marks 
of  the  horses’  hoofs  in  the  avenue.  All 
the  rest  was  easy  enough  save  the  disposal 
of  the  body  of  the  man  which  they  saw 
in  the  garden.  Why,  if  that  was  found, 
every  man  and  woman  would  be  hanged  ; 
so  before  the  doctor  could  arrive  they  dug 
a grave  in  the  soft  soil  under  the  tree 
where  he  fell,  pulled  the  masters  sword 
out  of  his  heart,  where  it  was  snapped  off, 
and  buried  it  with  another  sword,  which 
lay  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  his  hand, 
alongside  the  body,  covered  up  the  place, 
raking  the  walk,  and  heaping  the  branches 
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and  leaves  carelessly  above  and  over.  In 
the  coats  the  master  and  the  tall  man  had 
thrown  off  they  found  papers,  which  they 
burnt,  and  some  gold,  which  they  divided 
and  got  rid  of  by  degrees;  so  they  “down- 
faced” the  mistress  and  saved  their  own 
lives,  and  who  was  the  worse  for  it  ? 
But  perhaps  some  one  would  like  to  pay 
for  a few  masses  for  that  poor  French- 
man’s soul,  and  he  had  kept  two  gold  bits 
for  the  purpose.  And  so  he  died,  glorying 
in  the  fact  that  he  and  every  man  and 
woman  at  the  Folly  had  kept  the  secret 
till  it  could  hurt  nobody,  as  he  was  the 
last  of  them.  And  that  is  the  end  of  the 
strange  incident.  An  astute  lawyer,  Abe 
Brewster,  a relation  of  the  Russell  people 
at  the  Folly,  suggested  that  Frank,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a United  Irishman  and 
republican,  had  entered  the  yeomanry  as 
a spy,  and  that  he  was  in  communication 
with  Humbert’s  people  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion.  He  was  probably  engaged  in 
some  scheme  to  provide  for  the  escape 
of  officers  of  consequence  and  personal 
friends,  when  he  came  to  the  Folly  that  he 
might  let  his  wife  know  of  his  safety  and 
of  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Something 
had  aroused  their  suspicions  that  they  were 
about  to  be  betrayed  when  they  were  con-* 
ducted  to  a house,  their  anger  being  in- 
tensified by  their  potations,  till  the  officer 
gave  Frank  the  blow  which  the  servant 
described.  When  Frank  was  tripped  up 
and  fell  backward,  the  Frenchman,  rush- 
ing furiously  upon  him,  ran  upon  the  up- 
raised sword  of  his  antagonist,  which 
passed  through  his  heart.  His  comrades 
then  took  Frank  off  to  show  them  the  way 
to  the  boat,  keeping  him  as  a hostage  for 
their  safety.  Whether  the  shot  from  the 
King's  ship  sunk  the  sloop  (one  employed 
in  carrying  corn  and  flour  for  the  mill), 
or  whether  the  gale  involved  her  in  the 
ruin  which  filled  the  coast  with  wreck, 
who  can  say  ? No  doubt  she  foundered 
with  all  on  board.  Frank  Russell  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more.  His  widow, 
who  lived  on  for  many  years,  often  told  us 
the  story  of  the  moonlight  duel.  She  be- 
lieved that  the  Frenchmen  when  they  saw 
their  leader  fall  had  killed  her  husband. 

She  said  she  saw  in  her  dreams  the  body 
under  the  tree:  and  when  it  was  shown  to 
her  that  only  one  lay  dead  there,  site  lived 
on  in  the  hope  that  her  husband  would 
return,  till  hope  died  out  and  nothing  was 
left  save  to  wait  for  the  end  of  a sad  life, 
which  came  to  her  at  last  in  1835. 
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I. 

IF  there  be  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
there  are  some  things  less  old  than 
others.  The  illustration  of  books,  and 
even  more  of  magazines,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  born  in  our  time,  so  far  as  va- 
riety and  abundance  are  the  signs  of  it; 
or  born,  at  any  rate,  the  comprehensive, 
ingenious,  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  we 
conceive  and  practise  it. 

If  the  centuries  are  ever  arraigned  at 
some  bar  of  justice  to  answer  in  regard  to 
what  they  have  given,  of  good  or  of  bad,  to 
humanity,  our  interesting  age  (which  cer- 
tainly is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
stood  with  its  hands  in  its  pockets)  might 
perhaps  do  worse  than  put  forth  the  plea, 
“ Dear  me ! I have  given  it  a fresh  interest 
in  black  and  white.”  The  claim  may  be 
made  with  the  more  confidence  now  from 
the  very  evident  circumstance  that  that 
interest  is  far  from  exhausted.  These 
pages  are  an  excellent  place  for  the  as- 
sumption. They  have  again  and  again, 
as  it  were,  illustrated  the  illustration,  and 
they  constitute  for  the.  artist  a series  of 
invitations,  provocations,  and  opportuni- 
ties. They  may  be  referred  to  without 
arrogance  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  limits  of  this  large  movement, 
with  all  its  new  and  rare  refinement,  are 
not  yet  in  sight. 

II. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  constant  exten- 
sion that  is  visible,  with  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  multiplied  experiment  and 
intensified  research— circumstances  that 
lately  pressed  once  more  on  the  attention 
of  the  writer  of  these  remarks  on  his  find- 
ing himself  in  the  particular  spot  which 
history  will  perhaps  associate  most  with 
the  charming  revival.  A very  old  Eng- 
lish village,  lying  among  its  meadows  and 
hedges,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
in  a hollow  of  the  green  hills  in  Worcester- 
shire, is  responsible  directly  and  indirect- 
ly for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  work  in 
black  and  white  with  which  I may  con- 
cern myself  here;  that  is,  for  much  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Alfred  Par- 
sons. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Broad- 
way has  told  these  gentlemen  all  they 
know  (the  name,  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can reader  has  to  brush  away  an  incon- 
gruous association,  may  as  well  be  writ- 


ten first  as  last) ; for  Mr.  Parsons,  in  par- 
ticular, who  knows  everything  that  can 
be  known  about  English  fields  and  flow- 
ers, would  have  good  reason  to  insist 
that  the  measure  of  his  large  landscape 
art  is  a large  experience.  I would  only 
suggest  that  if  one  loves  Broadway  and 
is  familiar  with  it,  and  if  a part  of  that 
predilection  is  that  one  has  seen  Mr.  Ab- 
bey and  Mr.  Parsons  at  work  there,  the 
pleasant  confusion  takes  place  of  itself; 
one’s  affection  for  the  wide,  long,  grass- 
bordered  vista  of  brownish  gray  cottages, 
thatched,  latticed,  mottled,  mended,  ivied, 
immemorial,  grows  with  the  sense  of  its 
having  ministered  to  other  minds  and 
transferred  itself  to  other  recipients;  just 
as  the  beauty  of  many  a bit  in  many  a 
drawing  of  the  artists  I have  mentioned 
is  enhanced  by  the  sense,  or  at  any  rate 
by  the  desire,  of  recognition.  Broadway 
and  much  of  the  land  about  it  are  in  short 
the  perfection  of  the  old  English  rural 
tradition,  and  if  they  do  not  underlie  all 
the  combinations  by  which  (in  their  pic- 
torial accompaniments  to  rediscovered  bal- 
lads, their  vignettes  to  story  or  sonnet) 
these  particular  talents  touch  us  almost 
to  tears,  we  feel  at  least  that  they  would 
have  sufficed:  they  cover  the  scale. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  implications 
and  explications  of  this  perfection  of  a 
village,  primarily  and  to  be  just,  Broad- 
way is,  more  than  any  one  else,  Mr.  Frank 
Millet.  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  discovered, 
but  Mr.  Millet  appropriated  it;  its  sweet- 
ness was  wasted  till  he  began  to  distil  and 
bottle  it.  He  disinterred  the  treasure,  and 
with  impetuous  liberality  made  us  sharers 
in  his  fortune. 

His  own  work,  moreover,  betrays  him, 
as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  participants,  as 
I could  easily  prove  if  it  did  not  perverse- 
ly happen  that  he  has  commemorated 
most  of  his  impressions  in  color.  That 
excludes  them  from  the  small  space  here 
at  my  command;  otherwise  I could  testify 
to  the  identity  of  old  nooks  and  old  ob- 
jects, those  that  constitute  both  out-of-door 
and  in-door  furniture. 

In  such  places  as  Broadway,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  charm  of  them  to  American  eyes, 
the  sky  looks  down  on  almost  as  many 
“things”  as  the  ceiling,  and  things  are 
the  joy  of  the  illustrator.  Furnished 
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least  trouble  to  themselves.  If  the  trou- 
ble in  each  case  will  have  been  largely  his, 
this  is  but  congruous  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  only  found  time  to  have  a great 
deal  of  history  himself,  but  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  converted  by  others  into  an 
element — beneficent  I should  call  it  if  dis- 
cretion did  not  forbid  me— of  their  his- 
tory. Springing  from  a very  old  New 
England  stock,  he  has  found  the  practice 
of  art  a wonderful  antidote,  in  his  own 
language,  “ for  belated  Puritanism.”  He 
is  very  modern,  in  the  sense  of  having 
tried  many  things  and  availed  himself  of 
all  of  the  facilities  of  his  time;  but  espe- 
cially on  this  ground  of  having  fought 
out  for  himself  this  battle  of  the  Puritan 
habit  and  the  aesthetic  experiment.  His 
experiment  was  admirably  successful  from 
the  moment  that  the  Puritan  levity  wTas 
forced  to  consent  to  its  becoming  serious. 
In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Millet  is  artis- 
tically interesting  to-day  (and  to  the  au- 
thor of  these  remarks  he  is  highly  so), 
it  is  because  he  is  a striking  example  of 
what  the  typical  American  quality  can 
achieve. 

He  began  by  having  an  excellent  pen- 
cil, because  as  a thoroughly  practical 
man  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 
poor  one.  But  nothing  is  more  remuner- 
ative to  follow  than  the  stages  by  which 
44  faculty”  in  general  (which  is  what  I 
mean  by  the  characteristic  American  qual- 
ity) has  become  the  particular  faculty;  so 
that  if  in  the  artist's  present  work  one  rec- 
ognizes— recognizes  even  fondly — the  na- 
tional handiness,  it  is  as  handiness  regen- 
erate and  transfigured.  The  American 
adaptiveness  has  become  a Dutch  finish. 
The  only  criticism  I have  to  make  is  of 
the  preordained  paucity  of  Mr.  Millet’s 
drawings;  for  my  mission  is  not  to  speak 
of  his  work  in  oils,  every  year  more  im- 
portant (as  was  indicated  by  the  brilliant 
interior  with  figures  that  greeted  the 
spectator  in  so  friendly  a fashion  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion of  1888),  nor  to  say  that  it  is  illustra- 
tion too — illustration  of  any  old-fashioned 
song  or  story  that  hums  in  the  brain  or 
haunts  the  memory — nor  even  to  hint  that 
the  admirable  rendering  of  the  charming 
old  objects  with  which  it  deals  (among 
which  I include  the  human  face  and  fig- 
ure in  dresses  unfolded  from  the  lavender 
of  the  past),  the  old  surfaces  and  tones,  the 
stuffs  and  textures,  the  old  mahogany  and 
silver  and  brass — the  old  sentiment  too, 


and  the  old  picture-making  vision— are  in 
the  direct  tradition  of  Terburgh  and  De 
Hoogli  and  Metzu. 

IV. 

There  is  no  paucity  about  Mr.  Abbey 
as  a virtuoso  in  black  and  white,  and  if 
one  thing  more  than  another  sets  the  seal 
upon  the  quality  of  his  work,  it  is  the  rare 
abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is 
not  a frequent  thing  to  find  combinations 
infinite  as  well  as  exquisite.  Mr.  Abbey 
has  so  many  ideas,  and  the  gates  of  com- 
position have  been  opened  so  wide  to  him, 
that  we  cultivate  his  company  with  a mix- 
ture of  confidence  and  excitement.  The 
readers  of  this  Magazine  have  had  for 
years  a great  deal  of  it,  and  they  will  eas 
ily  recognize  the  feeling  I allude  to— the 
expectation  of  familiarity  in  variety.  The 
beautiful  art  and  taste,  the  admirable  ex- 
ecution, strike  the  hour  with  the  same 
note;  but  the  figure,  the  scene,  is  ever  a 
fresh  conception.  Never  was  ripe  skill 
less  mechanical,  and  never  was  the  faculty 
of  perpetual  evocation  less  addicted  to 
prudent  economies.  Mr.  Abbey  never 
saves  for  the  next  picture,  yet  the  next 
picture  will  be  as  expansive  as  the  last. 
His  whole  career  has  been  open  to  the 
readers  of  Harper , so  that  what  they  may 
enjoy  on  any  particular  occasion  is  not 
only  the  talent,  but  a kind  of  affectionate 
sense  of  the  history  of  the  talent.  That 
history  is,  from  the  beginning,  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive,  just  as  the  talent  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  the  most  sympathetic 
in  the  art  annals  of  our  generation.  I 
may  as  well  frankly  declare  that  I have 
such  a taste  for  Mr.  Abbey's  work  that  I 
cannot  affect  a judicial  tone  about  it. 
Criticism  is  appreciation  or  it  is  nothing, 
and  an  intelligence  of  the  matter  in  hand 
is  recorded  more  substantially  in  a single 
positive  sign  of  such  appreciation  than  in 
a volume  of  sapient  objections  for  objee 
tion's  sake — the  cheapest  of  all  literary 
commodities.  Silence  is  the  perfection  ol 
restrictive  criticism,  and  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  leaving  the  value  of  speech,  when 
the  moment  comes  for  it,  unimpaired. 

Accordingly  it  is  important  to  translate 
as  adequately  as  possible  the  positive  side 
of  Mr.  Abbey’s  activity.  None  to-day  h 
more  charming,  and  none  helps  us  mor< 
to  take  the  large,  joyous,  observant,  va 
rious  view  of  the  business  of  art.  He  hai 
enlarged  the  idea  of  illustration,  and  In 
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plays  with  it  in  a hundred  spontaneous, 
ingenious  ways.  ‘‘Truth  and  poetry”  is 
the  motto  that  is  legibly  stamped  upon 
his  pencil-case,  for  if  he  has  on  the  one 
side  a singular  sense  of  the  familiar,  sa- 
lient, importunate  facts  of  life,  on  the 
other  they  reproduce  themselves  in  his 
mind  in  a delightfully  qualifying  medi- 
um. It  is  that  medium  that  the  fond  ob- 
server must  especially  envy  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  that  a literary  observer  will  envy  him 
most  of  all. 

Such  a hapless  personage,  who  may 
vainly  have  spent  hours  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce something  of  the  same  result  by  sad- 
ly different  means,  will  measure  the  dif- 
ference between  the  roundabout,  faint  de- 
scriptive tokens  of  respectable  prose  and 
the  immediate  projection  of  the  figure  by 
the  pencil.  A charming  story-teller  in- 
deed he  would  be  who  should  write  as 
Mr.  Abbey  draws.  However,  what  is  style 
for  one  art  is  style  for  another,  so  blessed 
is  the  fraternity  that  binds  them  together, 
and  the  worker  in  words  may  take  a lesson 
from  the  picture- maker  of  “She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.”  It  is  true  that  what  the 
verbal  artist  would  like  to  do  would  be 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  pictorial,  to 
drink  at  the  same  fountain.  Mr.  Abbey 
is  essentially  one  of  those  who  would  tell 
us  if  he  could,  and  conduct  us  to  the  ma- 
gic spring;  but  here  he  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  helpless,  for  the  happy  ambiente , 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  in  which  his  crea- 
tions move  is  exactly  the  thing,  as  I take 
it,  that  he  can  least  give  an  account  of. 
It  is  a matter  of  genius  and  imagination — 
one  of  those  things  that  a man  determines 
for  himself  as  little  as  he  determines  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  How,  for  instance,  can 
Mr.  Abbey  explain  the  manner  in  which 
he  directly  observes  figures,  scenes,  places, 
that  exist  only  in  the  fairy-land  of  his 
fancy?  For  the  peculiar  sign  of  his  tal- 
ent is  surely  this  observation  in  the  re- 
mote. It  brings  the  remote  near  to  us, 
but  such  a complicated  journey  as  it  must 
first  have  had  to  make ! Remote  in  time 
(in  differing  degrees),  remote  in  place,  re- 
mote in  feeling,  in  habit,  and  in  their  am- 
bient air,  are  the  images  that  spring  from 
his  pencil,  and  yet  all  so  vividly,  so  mi- 
nutely, so  consistently  seen ! Where  does 
he  see  them,  where  does  he  find  them,  how 
does  he  catch  them,  and  in  what  language 
does  he  delightfully  converse  with  them? 
In  what  mystic  recesses  of  space  does  the 
revelation  descend  upon  him  ? 


The  questions  flow  from  the  beguiled 
but  puzzled  admirer,  and  their  tenor  suf- 
ficiently expresses  the  claim  I make  for 
the  consummate  artist  when  I say  that 
his  truth  is  interfused  with  poetry.  He 
spurns  the  literal  and  yet  superabounds 
in  the  characteristic,  and  if  he  makes  the 
strange  familiar,  he  makes  the  familiar 
just  strange  enough  to  be  distinguished. 
Everything  is  so  human,  so  humorous, 
and  so  caught  in  the  act,  so  buttoned  and 
petticoated  and  gartered,  that  it  might  be 
round  the  corner ; and  so  it  is ; but  the  cor- 
ner is  the  corner  of  another  world.  In 
that  other  world  Mr.  Abbey  went  forth 
to  dwell  in  his  extreme  youth,  as  I need 
scarcely  be  at  paius  to  remind  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  these  pages.  It  is 
not  important  here  to  give  a catalogue 
of  his  contributions  to  them:  turn  to  the 
back  volumes  and  you  will  meet  him  at 
every  step.  Every  one  remembers  his 
young,  tentative,  prelusive  illustrations  to 
Herrick,  in  which  there  are  the  prettiest 
glimpses,  guesses,  and  foreknowledge  of 
the  effects  he  was  to  make  completely  his 
own.  The  Herrick  was  done  mainly,  if  I 
mistake  not,  before  he  had  been  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  remains,  in  the  light  of  this 
fact,  a singularly  touching  as  well  as  a 
singularly  promising  performance.  The 
eye  of  sense  in  such  a case  had  to  be  to  a 
rare  extent  the  mind’s  eye,  and  this  con- 
vertibility of  the  two  organs  has  persisted. 

From  the  first  and  always  that  other 
world  and  that  qualifying  medium  in 
which  I have  said  that  the  human  spec- 
tacle goes  on  for  Mr.  Abbey  have  been  a 
county  of  old  England  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  geography,  though  it  bor- 
ders, as  I have  hinted,  on  the  Worcester- 
shire Broadway.  Few  artistic  phenome- 
na are  more  curious  than  the  congenital 
acquaintance  of  this  perverse  young  Phil- 
adelphian with  that  mysterious  locality. 
It  is  there  that  he  finds  them  all — the 
nooks,  the  corners,  the  people,  the  clothes, 
the  arbors  and  gardens  and  tea-houses,  the 
queer  courts  of  old  inns,  the  sun-warmed 
angles  of  old  parapets.  I ought  to  have 
mentioned  for  completeness,  in  addition 
to  his  pictures  to  Goldsmith  and  to  the 
scraps  of  homely  British  song  (this  latter 
class  has  contained  some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite work),  his  delicate  drawings  for  Mr. 
William  Black's  “Judith  Shakespeare.” 
And  in  relation  to  that  distinguished 
name  — I don’t  mean  Mr.  Black’s  — it  is  a 
comfort,*  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
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sion,  to  know  that  fas,  to  the  best  of  my  pressing  is  a sort  of  envy  of  the  process, 
belief,  I violate  no  confidence  in  saying)  knowing  what  it  is  with  Mr.  Abbey,  and 
he  is  even  now  engaged  in  the  great  work  what  explorations  of  the  delightful  it  en- 
of  iliusiratitig  the  comedies.  lie  is  busy  tails -arduous,  indefatigable,  till  the  end 
with  77*/'  Merchant  of  Venice ; he  is  up  seems  almost  smothered  in  the  means 
U>  his  neck  in  studies,  in  rehearsals.  Here  (such  material  complications  they  engen 
again,  while  in  prevision  I admire  the  derh  but  making  one  s daily  task  a thing 
result,  what  l can  least  refrain  from  ex~  of  beauty  and  honor  and  beneficence. 
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V. 

Even  if  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  were  not  a 
masterly  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Har- 
per, it  would  still  be  almost  inevitable  to 
speak  of  him  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bey, for  the  definite  reason  (I  hope  that  in 
giving  it  I may  not  appear  to  invade  too 
grossly  the  domain  of  private  life)  that 
these  gentlemen  are  united  in  domestic 
circumstance  as  well  as  associated  in  the 
nature  of  their  work.  In  London,  in  the 
relatively  lucid  air  of  Campden  Hill, 
they  dwell  together,  and  their  beautiful 
studios  are  side  by  side.  However,  there 
is  a reason  for  commemorating  Mr.  Par- 
sons's work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  accidental — the  simple  fact  that  that 
work  forms  the  richest  illustration  of  the 
English  landscape  that  is  offered  us  to- 
day. Harper  has  for  a long  time  past 
been  full  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  who  has 
made  the  dense,  fine  detail  of  his  native 
land  familiar  in  far  countries,  amid  scen- 
ery of  a very  different  type.  This  is  what 
the  modern  illustration  can  do  when  the 
ripeness  of  the  modern  sense  is  brought  to 
it,  and  the  wood  cutter  plays  with  difficul- 
ties as  the  brilliant  Americans  do  to-day, 
following  his  original  at  a breakneck  pace. 
An  illusion  is  produced  which,  in  its  very 
completeness,  makes  one  cast  an  uneasy 
eye  over  the  dwindling  fields  that  are  still 
left  to  conquer.  Such  art  as  Alfred  Par- 
sons’s—such  an  accomplished  translation 
of  local  aspects,  translated  in  its  turn  by 
cunning  hands,  and  diffused  by  a wonder- 
ful system  of  periodicity  through  vast  and 
remote  communities,  has,  I confess,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  effect  that  so  many 
things  have  in  this  age  of  multiplication 
— that  of  suppressing  intervals  and  differ- 
ences, and  making  the  globe  seem  alarm- 
ingly small.  Vivid  and  repeated  evoca- 
tions of  English  rural  things — the  mea- 
dows and  lanes,  the  sedgy  streams,  the  old 
orchards  and  timbered  houses,  the  stout, 
individual,  insular  trees,  the  flowers  under 
the  hedge  and  in  it  and  over  it,  the  sweet 
rich  country  seen  from  the  slope,  the  bend 
of  the  unformidable  river,  the  actual  ro- 
mance of  the  castle  against  the  sky,  the 
place  on  the  h ill-side  where  the  gray  church 
begins  to  peep  (a  peaceful  little  grassy  path 
leads  up  to  it  over  a stile) — all  this  brings 
about  a terrible  displacement  of  the  very 
objects  that  make  pilgrimage  a passion, 
and  hurries  forward  that  ambiguous  ad- 
vantage which  I don’t  envy  our  grand- 
children, that  of  knowing  all  about  every- 


thing in  advance,  having  trotted  round 
the  globe  annually  in  the  magazines,  and 
lost  the  bloom  of  personal  experience.  It 
is  a part  of  the  general  abolition  of  mys- 
tery with  which  we  are  all  so  complacent- 
ly busy  to-day.  One  would  like  to  retire 
to  another  planet  with  a box  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons’s drawings,  and  be  homesick  there  for 
the  pleasant  places  they  commemorate. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about 
his  talent,  some  of  which  are  not  the 
easiest  in  the  world  to  express.*  I shall 
not,  however,  make  them  more  difficult 
by  attempting  to  catalogue  his  contribu- 
tions to  these  pages.  A turning  of  the 
leaves  of  Harper  brings  one  constantly 
face  to  face  with  him,  and  a systematic 
search  speedily  makes  one  intimate.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  il- 
lustrations to  Mr.  Blackmore’s  novel  of 
“Springhaven,”  which  were  interspersed 
with  striking  figure  pieces  from  the  pencil 
of  that  very  peculiar  pictorial  humorist 
Mr.  Frederick  Barnard,  who,  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  he  always  seems  a little  too 
much  to  be  drawing  for  Dickens,  and  that 
the  foot  lights  are  the  illumination  of  his 
scenic  world,  has  so  remarkable  a sense  of 
English  types  and  attitudes,  costumes  and 
accessories,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
great-coat-and-gaiters  period— the  period 
when  people  were  stiff  with  riding,  and 
wicked  conspiracies  went  forward  in  sand- 
ed provincial  inn  parlors.  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  who  is  still  conveniently  young, 
awaked  to  his  first  vision  of  pleasant 
material  in  the  comprehensive  county  of 
Somerset — a capital  centre  of  impression 
for  a painter  of  the  bucolic.  He  has  been 
to  America;  he  has  even  reproduced  with 
remarkable  discrimination  and  truth  some 
of  the  way-side  objects  in  that  country, 
not  making  them  look  in  the  least  like 
their  English  equivalents,  if  equivalents 
they  may  be  said  to  have.  Was  it  there 
that  Mr.  Parsons  learned  so  well  how 
Americans  would  like  England  to  appear? 
I ask  this  idle  question  simply  because  the 
England  of  his  pencil,  and  not  less  of  his 
brush  (of  his  eminent  brush  there  would 
be  much  to  say),  is  exactly  the  England 
that  the  American  imagination,  restricted 
to  itself,  constructs  from  the  poets,  the 
novelists,  from  all  the  delightful  testimony 
it  inherits.  It  was  scarcely  to  have  been 
supposed  possible  that  the  native  point  of 
view  would  embrace  and  observe  so  many 
of  the  things  that  the  more  or  less  famish- 
ed  outsider  is,  in  vulgar  parlance,  “ after. 
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up  that  we  have  to  feed  our  way i»K  vie 
enumerate  tlidm : and  yet  that  v«?fy  kin 
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— something  large  and  manly,  expressive 
of  the  total  character  of  his  facts.  His 
landscape  is  the  landscape  of  the  male 
vision;  and  yet  his  touch  is  full  of  senti- 
ment, of  curiosity  and  endearment.  These 
things,  and  others  besides,  make  him  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  living,  of  the 
new  workers  in  his  line. 

And  what  shall  I say  of  the  other 
things  besides  ? How  can  I take  precau- 
tions enough  to  say  that  among  the  new 
workers,  deeply  English  as  he  is,  there  is 
comparatively  something  French  in  his 
manner  ? Many  people  will  like  him  be- 
cause they  see  in  him— or  they  think  they 
do — a certain  happy  mean.  Will  they 
not  fancy  they  catch  him  taking  the  mid- 
dle way  between  the  unsociable  French 
etude  and  the  old-fashioned  English  “pic- 
ture” ? If  one  of  these  extremes  is  a des- 
ert, the  other,  no  doubt,  is  an  oasis  still 
more  vain.  I have  a recollection  of  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons’s  which 
might  have  come  from  a Frenchman  who 
was  in  love  with  English  river-sides.  I 
call  to  mind  no  studies — if  he  has  made 
any — of  French  scenery;  but  if  I did  they 
would  doubtless  appear  English  enough. 
It  is  the  fashion  among  sundry  to  main- 
tain that  the  English  landscape  is  of  no 
use  for  la  peinture  serieuse , that  it  is 
wanting  in  technical  accent,  and  is  in 
general  too  story-telling,  too  self-con- 
scious and  dramatic,  also  too  lumpish 
and  stodgy,  of  a green — d'un  vert  bete— 
which,  when  reproduced,  looks  like  that 
of  the  chromo.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
are  many  hands  which  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed with  it,  and  taste  and  integrity  have 
been  known  to  go  down  before  it.  But 
Alfred  Parsons  may  be  pointed  to  as  one 
who  has  made  the  luxuriant  and  lovable 
things  of  his  own  country  almost  as  “ se- 
rious” as  those  familiar  objects — the  pas- 
ture and  the  poplar — which,  even  when 
iufinitely  repeated  by  the  great  school 
across  the  Channel,  strike  us  as  but 
meagre  morsels  of  France. 

VI. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  George  H.  Boughton, 
A.R.  A.,  I encounter  the  same  difficulty  as 
with  Mr.  Millet;  that  is,  I find  the  win- 
dow closed  through  which  alone  almostjt 
is  just  to  take  a view  of  his  talent.  Mr. 
Boughton  is  a painter  about  whom  there 
is  little  that  is  new  to  tell  to-day,  so  con- 
spicuous and  incontestable  is  his  achieve- 
ment, the  fruit  of  a career  of  which  the 


beginning  was  not  yesterday.  He  is  a 
draughtsman  and  an  illustrator  only  on 
occasion  and  by  accident.  These  acci- 
dents have  mctetly  occurred,  however,  in 
the  pages  of  Harper , and  the  happiest  of 
them  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
its  readers.  In  the  “Sketching  Rambles  in 
Holland”  Mr.  Abbey  was  a participant  (as 
witness,  among  other  things,  the  admi- 
rable drawing  of  the  old  Frisian  woman 
bent  over  her  Bible  in  church,  with  the 
heads  of  the  burghers  just  visible  above 
the  rough  archaic  pew-tops— a drawing 
opposite  to  page  112  in  the  handsome  vol- 
ume into  which  these  contributions  were 
eventually  gathered  together) ; but  most 
of  the  sketches  were  Mr.  Boughton’s,  and 
the  charming,  amusing  text  is  altogether 
his,  save  in  the  sense  that  it  commemo- 
rates his  companion’s  impressions  as  well 
as  his  own — the  delightful,  irresponsible, 
visual,  sensual,  pictorial,  capricious  im- 
pressions of  a painter  in  a strange  land 
— the  person  surely  whom  at  particular 
moments  one  would  give  most  to  be.  If 
there  be  anything  happier  than  the  im- 
pressions of  a painter,  it  is  the  impres- 
sions of  two,  and  the  combination  is  set 
forth  with  uncommon  spirit  and  humor 
in  this  frank  record  of  the  innocent  lust 
of  the  eyes.  Mr.  Boughton  scruples  little, 
in  general,  to  w rite  as  w ell  as  to  draw,  wlieu 
the  fancy  takes  him;  to  wrrite  in  the  man- 
ner of  painters,  with  the  bold,  irreverent, 
unconventional,  successful  brush.  If  I 
wrere  not  afraid  of  seeming  patronizing,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  as  a painter  he  had  not  had  to  try  to 
write  in  character,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  a characteristic  wfriter.  He 
has  the  most  enviable  “finds,”  not  dream- 
ed of  in  timid  literature,  yet  making  cap- 
ital descriptive  prose.  Other  specimens 
of  them  may  be  encountered  in  two  or 
three  Christmas  tales,  signed,  in  these 
pages,  with  the  name  whose  usual  place 
is  the  corner  of  a valuable  cauvas. 

If  Mr.  Boughton  is  in  this  manner  not 
a simple  talent,  further  complications  and 
reversions  may  be  observed  in  him,  as,  for 
instance,  that  having  reverted  from  Amer- 
ica, where  he  spent  his  early  years,  back 
to  England,  the  land  of  his  origin,  he 
has  now  in  a sense  oscillated  again  from 
the  lalter  to  the  former  country.  He 
came  to  London  one  day  years  ago  (from 
Paris,  where  he  had  been  eating  nutri- 
tively of  the  tree  of  artistic  knowledge), 
in  order  to  re-embark  on  the  morrow  for 
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And  indeed,  though  his  figures  are  very  Harper;  but  I seem  to  come  too  late  with 
“tender,”  his  landscape  is  to  my  sense  any  commentary  on  the  nature  of  his  sat- 
tenderer  still.  Moreover,  Mr.  Boughton  ire  or  the  charm  of  his  execution.  When 
bristles,  not  aggressively,  but  in  the  de-  he  began  to  appear  in  Harper  he  was  al- 
gree  of  a certain  conciliatory  pertinacity,  ready  an  old  friend,  and  for  myself  I 
with  contradictious  properties.  He  lives  confess  I have  to  go  through  rather  a com* 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  hospita-  plicated  mental  operation  to  put  into 
ble  houses  in  London,  but  the  note  of  his  words  what  I think  of  him.  What  does 
work  is  the  melancholy  of  rural  things,  a man  think  of  the  language  he  has  learn- 
of  lonely  people,  and  of  quaint,  far-off  ed  to  speak  ? He  judges  it  only  while  he 
legend  and  refrain.  There  is  a delightful  is  learning.  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  work,  in 
ambiguity  of  period  and  even  of  clime  in  regard  to  the  life  it  embodies,  is  not  so 
him,  and  he  rejoices  in  that  inability  to  much  a -thing  we  see  as  one  of  the  condi- 
depict  the  modern  which  is  the  most  con-  tions  of  seeing.  That  is,  he  has  inter- 
vincing  sign  of  the  contemporary.  He  preted  for  us  for  so  many  years  the  so- 
has  a genius  for  landscape,  yet  he  abounds  cial  life  of  England  that  the  interpreta- 
in  knowledge  of  every  sort  of  ancient  tion  has  become  the  text  itself.  We  have 
fashion  of  garment;  the  buckles  and  but-  accepted  his  types,  his  categories,  his  con- 
ton-holes,  the  very  shoe-ties,  of  the  past  are  elusions,  his  sympathies,  and  his  ironies, 
dear  to  him.  It  is  almost  always  autumn  It  is  not  given  to  all  the  world  to  thread 
or  winter  in  his  pictures.  His  horizons  the  mazes  of  London  society,  and  for  the 
are  cold,  his  trees  are  bare  (he  does  the  great  body  of  the  disinherited,  the  vast 
bare  tree  beautifully),  and  his  draperies  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  public,  Mr. 
lined  with  fur;  but  when  he  exhibits  him-  Du  Maurier’s  representation  is  the  thing 
self  directly,  as  in  the  fantastic  “Ram-  represented.  Is  the  effect  of  it  to  nip  in 
bles”  before  mentioned,  contagious  high  the  bud  any  remote  yearning  for  personal 
spirits  are  the  clearest  of  his  showing,  participation  ? I feel  tempted  to  say  yes, 
Here  he  appears  as  an  irrepressible  felici-  when  I think  of  the  follies,  the  flatnesses, 
tous  sketcher,  and  I know  no  pleasanter  the  affectations  and  stupidities,  which  his 
record  of  the  joys  of  sketching,  or  even  teeming  pencil  has  made  vivid.  But  that 
those  of  simply  looking.  Th6ophile  Gau-  vision  immediately  merges  itself  in  an- 
tier  himself  was  not  more  inveterately  other — a panorama  of  tall,  pleasant,  beau- 
addicted  to  this  latter  wanton  exercise,  tiful  people,  placed  in  becoming  attitudes, 
There  ought  to  be  a pocket  edition  of  Mr.  in  charming  gardens,  in  luxurious  rooms, 
Boughton’s  book,  which  would  serve  for  so  that  I can  scarcely  tell  which  is  the 
travellers  in  other  countries  too,  give  more  definite,  the  impression  satiric  or 
them  the  point  of  view,  and  put  them  in  the  impression  plastic, 
the  mood.  Such  a blessing,  and  such  a This  I take  to  be  a sign  that  Mr.  Du 
distinction  too,  is  it  to  have  an  eye.  Mr.  Maurier  knows  how  to  be  general,  and  has 
Bough  ton’s,  in  his  good-humored  Dutch  a conception  of  completeness.  The  world 
wanderings,  holds  from  morning  till  night  amuses  him,  such  queer  things  go  on  in 
a sociable,  graceful  revel.  From  the  mo-  it;  but  the  part  that  amuses  him  most  is 
inent  it  opens  till  the  moment  it  closes,  certain  lines  of  our  personal  structure, 
its  day  is  a round  of  adventures.  His  That  amusement  is  the  brightest;  the  oth- 
jolly  pictorial  narrative,  reflecting  every  er  is  often  sad  enough.  A sharp  critic 
glint  of  October  sunshine  and  patch  of  might  accuse  Mr.  Du  Maurier  of  lingering 
russet  shade,  is  capable  of  confirming  us  too  complacently  on  the  lines  in  question; 
afresh  in  the  genial  faith  that  the  painter’s  of  having  a certain  ideal  of  “lissome” 
life  is  the  best  life,  in  that  it  is  the  one  elongation  to  which  the  promiscuous  truth 
which,  on  the  whole,  misses  fewest  im-  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  But  in  fact  this 
pressions.  artist’s  truth  never  pretends  to  be  proniis- 

VII-  cuous;  it  is  avowedly  select  and  specific. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  a brilliant  history,  What  he  depicts  is  so  preponderantly  the 
but  it  must  be  candidly  recognized  that  it  body  of  people  who  constitute  wrhat  is 
is  written  or  drawn  mainly  in  another  called  society  that  the  remainder  of  the 
periodical.  It  is  only  during  the  last  twx>  picture,  in  a notice  as  brief  as  the  present 
or  three  years  that  the  most  ironical  of  is  obliged  to  be,  may  be  neglected.  If  his 
the  artists  of  Punch  has  exerted  himself  people  are  not  all  the  tenants  of  drawing- 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  rooms,  they  are  represented  at  least  in 
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take  a whole  paper.  With  Mr.  Abbey, 
Mr.  Reinhart  is  the  artist  who  has  con- 
tributed most  abundantly  to  these  pages; 
his  work,  indeed,  in  quantity,  considera- 
bly exceeds  Mr.  Abbey's.  He  is  the  ob- 
server of  the  immediate,  as  Mr.  Abbey  is 
that  of  the  considerably  removed,  and  the 
conditions  he  asks  us  to  accept  are  less 
expensive  to  the  imagination  than  those 
of  his  colleague.  He  is,  in  short,  the  vig- 
orous, racy  prosateur  of  that  human  com- 
edy of  which  Mr.  Abbey  is  the  poet.  He 
illustrates  the  modern  sketch  of  trav- 
el, the  modern  tale— the  poor  little  “qui- 
et,” psychological,  conversational  modern 
tale,  which  I often  think  the  artist  invited 
to  represent  it  to  the  eye  must  hate,  un- 
less he  be  a very  intelligent  master,  so 
little,  on  a superficial  view,  would  there 
appear  to  be  in  it  to  represent.  'The  su- 
perficial view  is,  after  all,  the  natural  one 
for  the  picture-maker.  A talent  of  the 
first  order,  however,  only  wants  to  be  set 
thinking,  as  a single  word  will  often  make 
it.  Mr.  Reinhart,  at  any  rate,  triumphs; 
whether  there  be  life  or  not  in  the  little 
tale  itself,  there  is  unmistakable  life  in 
his  version  of  it.  Mr.  Reinhart  deals  in 
that  element  purely  with  admirable  frank- 
ness and  vigor.  He  is  not  so  much  sug- 
gestive as  positively  and  sharply  repre- 
sentative. His  facility,  his  agility,  his 
universality,  are  a truly  stimulating  sight. 
He  asks  not  too  many  questions  of  his 
subject,  but  to  those  he  does  ask  he  insists 
upon  a thoroughly  intelligible  answer. 
By  his  universality  I mean,  perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  else,  his  admirable 
drawing;  not  precious,  as  the  aesthetic 
say,  nor  pottering,  as  the  vulgar,  but  free, 
strong,  and  secure,  which  enables  him  to 
do  with  the  human  figure  at  a moment's 
notice  anything  that  any  occasion  may 
demand.  It  gives  him  an  immense  range, 
and  I know  not  how  to  express  (it  is  not 
easy)  my  sense  of  a certain  capable  indif- 
ference that  is  in  him  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  he  would  quite  as  soon  do  one 
thing  as  another. 

For  it  is  true  that  the  admirer  of  his 
work  rather  misses  in  him  that  intimation 
of  a secret  preference  which  many  strong 
draughtsmen  show,  and  which  is  not  ab- 
sent, for  instance  (I  don’t  mean  the  secret, 
but  the  intimation),  from  the  beautiful  do- 
ings of  Mr.  Abbey.  It  is  extremely  pre- 
sent in  Mr.  Du  Manner’s  work,  just  as  it 
was  visible,  less  elusively,  in  that  of  John 
Leech,  his  predecessor  in  Punch . Mr. 
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Abbey  has  a haunting  type;  Du  Maurier 
has  a haunting  type.  There  was  little 
perhaps  of  the  haunted  about  Leech,  but 
we  know  very  well  how  he  wanted  his 
pretty  girls,  his  British  swell,  and  his 
“ hunting  men”  to  look.  He  betrayed  a 
predilection  ; he  had  his  little  ideal.  That 
an  artist  may  be  a great  force  and  not 
have  a little  ideal,  the  scarcely  too  much 
to  be  praised  Charles  Keene  is  there  (I 
mean  lie  is  in  Punch)  to  show  us.  He 
has  not  a haunting  type — not  lie — and  I 
think  that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  how 
he  would  like  his  pretty  girls  to  look. 
He  has  kept  the  soft  conception  too  much 
to  himself — he  has  not  trifled  with  the 
common  truth  by  letting  it  appear.  This 
common  truth,  in  its  innumerable  combi- 
nations, is  what  Mr.  Reinhart  also  shows 
us  (with  of  course  infinitely  less  of  a parti 
pris  of  laughing  at  it),  though,  as  I must 
hasten  to  add,  the  female  face  and  form 
in  his  hands  always  happen  to  take  on  a 
much  lovelier  cast  than  in  Mr.  Keene's. 
These  things  with  him,  however,  are  not 
a private  predilection,  an  artist's  dream. 
Mr.  Reinhart  is  solidly  an  artist,  but  I 
doubt  whether  as  yet  he  dreams,  and  the 
absence  of  private  predilections  makes  him 
seem  a little  hard.  He  is  sometimes  rough 
with  our  average  humanity,and  especially 
rough  with  the  feminine  portion  of  it.  He 
usually  represents  American  life,  in  which 
that  portion  is  often  spoken  of  as  showing 
to  peculiar  advantage.  But  Mr.  Reinhart 
sees  it,  generally,  as  very  bourgeois . His 
good  ladies  are  apt  to  be  rather  thick 
and  short,  rather  huddled  and  plain.  I 
shouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if  they  didn't 
look  so  much  alive.  They  are  incontes- 
tably possible.  The  long,  brilliant  series 
of  drawings  he  made  to  accompany  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  papers  on  the 
American  watering- places  form  a rich 
bourgeois  epic,  which  imaginations  haunt- 
ed by  a type  must  accept  with  philosophy, 
for  the  sketches  in  question  will  have 
carried  the  tale,  and  all  sorts  of  irresistible 
illusion  with  it,  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  Full  of  observation  and  reality, 
of  happy  impressionism,  taking  all  things 
as  they  come,  with  many  a charming  pic- 
ture of  youthful  juxtaposition,  they  give 
us  a sense,  to  which  nothing  need  be 
added,  of  the  energy  of  Mr.  Reinhart  s 
pencil.  They  are  an  incomparable  col- 
lection of  pictorial  notes  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  aspects  and  habi- 
tats, in  July  and  August,  of  the  great 
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133  per  annum.  It  is  the  second  largest 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  being  only  ex- 
ceeded in  size  by  the  giant  Jupiter.  It 
weighs  91  times  as  much  as  our  earth,  but, 
being  as  light  as  cork,  occupies  690  times 
the  volume,  and  is  9 times  as  great  in  cir- 
cumference. Notwithstanding  its  great 
size  it  rotates  round  its  axis  far  more  rap- 
idly than  does  the  earth,  its  day  being 
only  10i  of  our  hours.  It  is  10  times  as 
far  from  the  sun  as  we  are,  and  its  year, 
or  time  of  revolution  round  the  sun,  is 
equal  to  30  of  our  years.  It  was  deemed 
by  the  early  astronomers  to  be  the  planet 
farthest  from  the  sun,  but  that  was  before 
the  discovery  by  Herschel,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  of  the  farther  planet  Ura- 
nus, and  that  of  the  still  more  distant 
Neptune  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  the 
year  1846. 

The  telescope  has  shown  that  Saturn  is 
attended  by  a retinue  of  satellites  almost 
as  numerous  as,  and  closely  analogous  to, 
the  planets  circling  round  the  sun.  These 
moons  are  eight  in  number,  are  of  the 
most  various  sizes,  the  largest  as  great  as 
the  planet  Mars,  and  the  smallest  very 
small,  and  are  equally  diverse  in  respect 
of  their  distances  from  the  planet.  But 
besides  its  eight  moons  Saturn  has  another 
attendant  absolutely  unique  in  the  hea- 
vens; it  is  girdled  with  a flat  ring,  which, 
like  the  planet  itself,  is  only  rendered 
visible  to  us  by  the  illumination  of  sun- 
light. Fig.  1,  to  which  further  reference 
is  made  below,  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  planet  and  of  its  ring.  The 
theory  of  the  physical  constitution  of  that 
ring  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  essay. 

A system  so  rich  in  details,  so  diversi- 
fied and  so  extraordinary,  would  afford, 
and  doubtless  has  afforded,  the  subject  for 
many  descriptive  essays;  but  description 
is  not  my  present  object. 

Accident  has  recently  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  works  of  a man  of  genius, 
M.  Edouard  Roche,  and  my  choice  of  a 
subject  has  been  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
rescue  one  at  least  of  his  discoveries  from 
an  unmerited  neglect.  In  science  the  old 
proverb  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  can 
only  be  accepted  in  a qualified  sense,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  some  interpreter  is  al- 
ways needed  to  make  technical  researches 
intelligible  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in 
the  second  place,  some  accidental  circum- 
stance may  for  a long  time  distract  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  from  the  works 
of  any  writer  irrespectively  of  their  merits. 
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M.  Roche,  who  died  in  1883,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  faculty  of 
science  at  the  old  city  of  Montpellier,  in 
the  south  of  France.  He  was  obviously 
a patriotic  citizen,  and  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Montpellier,  which  institution  he  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  communica- 
ting to  it  all  his  various  memoirs  from 
1847  to  1882. 

It  is  the  function  of  such  bodies  as  the 
Academy  of  Montpellier  and  the  Midland 
Institute*  to  foster  a love  of  knowledge 
and  to  promote  science  in  their  several 
centres,  and  in  so  doing  they  perform  a 
great  and  useful  work.  Unfortunately 
their  activity  may  sometimes  in  one  re- 
spect fail  to  tend  to  the  rapid  promotion 
of  science.  The  multiplicity  of  scientific 
publications  has  now  become  so  great  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  but  the  lar- 
gest libraries  to  possess  them  all.  When, 
then,  the  memoirs  of  an  author  have  not 
been  published  in  such  centres  as  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a long  time  elapses  before  their  merits  are 
generally  recognized.  It  has  thus  come 
about  that  the  admirable  memoirs  publish- 
ed at  Montpellier  are  apparently  but  little 
known  even  to  men  of  science,  and  the 
local  patriotism  of  the  authors  has  thus 
operated  detrimentally  to  the  diffusion  of 
their  discoveries.  I have  not  yet  met  a 
single  English  mathematician  who  has 
read  Roche's  papers. 

The  necessary  limitation  of  space  pre- 
vents me  from  giving  a sketch  of  the  gen- 
eral scientific  activity  of  Roche,  but  one  of 
his  investigations  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  constitution  of  Saturn’s  ring. 

The  existence  of  the  ring  of  Saturn 
seems  now  a very  commonplace  piece  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  only  250  years 
since  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  first  detected,  and  since  suspicion 
was  first  aroused  that  there  was  some- 
thing altogether  peculiar  about  the  Sa- 
turnian system.  These  discoveries, indeed, 
depended  entirely  on  the  invention  of  the 
telescope.  It  may  assist  the  reader  to  re- 
alize how  necessary  the  aid  of  that  instru- 
ment was  when  I say  that  Saturn,  when  at 
his  nearest  to  us,  is  the  same  in  size  as  a 
sixpenny  piecet  held  up  at  a distance  of 
210  yards. 

* This  essay  formed  the  subject  of  a lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  on 
November  21,  1887. 

f A sixpenny  piece  is  exactly  three- fourths  of  an 
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It  was  the  celebrated  Galileo  who  first 
invented  a combination  of  lenses  such  as 
is  still  used  in  our  present  opera-glasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  distant  ob- 
jects. 

In  July  of  1610  he  began  to  examine 
Saturn  with  his  telescope.  His  most 
powerful  instrument  only  magnified  32 
times,  and  although  such  an  enlarge- 
ment should  have  amply  sufficed  to  en- 
able him  to  make  out  the  ring,  yet  he 
persuaded  himself  that  what  he  saw  was 
a large  bright  disk,  with  two  smaller  ones 
touching  it,  one  on  each  side.  His  lenses 
were  doubtless  imperfect,  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  error  must  have  been  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  existence  of 
a ring  girdling  the  planet.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  wbat  he  had  seen  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  and 
to  others;  he  also  published  to  the  world 
an  anagram  which,  when  the  letters  were 
properly  arranged,  read  as  follows:  “ Al- 
tissimum  planetam  tergeminum  obser- 
vavi”  (I  have  seen  the  farthest  planet  as 
triple),  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Saturn  was  then  the  farthest  known 
planet. 

In  1612  Galileo  again  examined  Saturn, 
and  was  utterly  perplexed  and  discour- 
aged to  find  his  triple  star  replaced  by  a 
single  disk.  He  writes,  “Is  it  possible 
that  some  mocking  demon  has  deceived 
me  ?”  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  there  are  several  positions  in 
which  Saturn’s  rings  vanish  from  sight, 
or  so  nearly  vanish  as  to  be  only  visible 
with  the  most  powerful  modern  telescopes. 
When  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through 
the  sun,  only  its  very  thin  edge  is  illumi- 
nated ; this  was  the  case  in  1612,  when 
Galileo  lost  it;  secondly,  if  the  plane  of 
the  ring  passes  through  the  earth,  we 
have  only  a very  thin  edge  to  look  at; 
and  thirdly,  when  the  sun  and  earth  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  the  face  of 
the  ring  which  is  presented  to  us  is  in 
shadow,  and  therefore  invisible. 

Some  time  afterward  Galileo’s  perplex- 
ity was  increased  by  seeing  that  the  planet 
had  then  a pair  of  arms,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  unravelling  the  mystery,  and 
blindness  closed  his  career  as  an  astrono- 
mer in  1626. 

About  thirty  years  after  this  the  great 
Dutch  astronomer  Huygens,  having  in- 
vented a new  sort  of  telescope  (on  the 

inch  in  diameter.  The  American  reader  may  ima- 
gine what  a silver  twelve-cent  piece  would  be. 


principle  of  our  present  powerful  refrac- 
tors), began  to  examine  the  planet,  and 
saw  that  it  was  furnished  with  two  loops 
or  handles.  Soon  after  the  ring  disap- 
peared; but  when,  in  1669,  it  came  into 
view  again,  he  at  last  recognized  its  true 
character,  and  announced  that  the  planet 
was  attended  by  a broad  flat  ring. 

A few  years  later  it  was  perceived  that 
there  were  really  two  rings,  concentric 
with  one  another.  The  division,  which 
may  easily  be  seen  in  drawings  of  the 
planet,  is  still  named  after  Cassini,  one 
of  its  discoverers.  Subsequent  observers 
have  detected  other  less  marked  divisions. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  namely, 
in  1860,  Bond  in  America  and  Dawes  in 
England,  independently  and  within  a fort- 
night of  the  same  time,  observed  that  in- 
side of  the  well-known  bright  rings  there 
is  another  very  faint  dark  ring,  which  is 
so  transparent  that  the  edge  of  the  planet 
is  visible  through  it.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  ring  has  really 
become  more  conspicuous  within  the  last 
200  years,  so  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  attribute  the  lateness  of  its  detection 
entirely  to  the  imperfection  of  earlier  ob- 
servations. 

It  was  already  discovered  in  the  last 
century  that  the  ring  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  thickness  at  all  points  of  its  circum- 
ference, that  it  is  not  strictly  concentric 
with  the  planet,  and  that  it  revolves  about 
its  centre.  Herschel,  with  his  magnifi- 
cent reflecting  telescope,  detected  little 
beads  on  the  outer  ring,  and  by  watching 
these  he  concluded  that  that  ring  com- 
pletes its  revolution  in  10^  hours. 

This  sketch  of  the  discovery  and  obser- 
vation of  Saturn’s  rings  has  been  necessa- 
rily very  incomplete,  but  we  have  perhaps 
already  occupied  too  much  space  with  it.* 

Fig.  1 exhibits  the  appearance  of  Sat- 
urn and  his  ring.  The  drawing  is  by 
Bond  of  Harvard,  and  is  considered  an 
excellent  one. 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  planets  as 
they  are  seen  through  an  astronomical 
telescope,  that  is  to  say,  reversed.  Thus 
in  Fig.  1 the  south  pole  of  the  planet  is 
at  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  unless  the  tel- 
escope were  being  driven  by  clock-work, 
the  planet  would  appear  to  move  across 
the  field  of  view  from  right  to  left. 

The  plane  of  the  ring  is  coincident  with 

* See  Proctor’s  Saturn  and  his  System  ; Arago’s 
Popular  Astronomy  ; Miss  Clerke’s  History  of  As- 
tronomy. 
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the  equator  of  the  planet,  and  both  ring 
and  equator  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  planet’s  orbit  at  an  angle  of  27°. 

A whole  essay  might  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  and  other  pictures,  but 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  well-marked  split,  called 
Cassini's  division,  and  to  the  faint  internal 
ring  through  which  the  edge  of  the  planet 
is  visible. 

The  scale  on  which  the  whole  system 
is  constructed  is  best  seen  in  a diagram  of 
concentric  circles,  showing  the  limits  of 
the  planet’s  body  and  of  the  successive 
rings.  Such  a diagram,  with  explanatory 
notes,  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  An  explana- 


tion of  the  outermost  circle,  called  Roche's 
limit , will  be  given  later.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  system  :* 


Equatorial  diameter  of  planet 78,000  miles. 

Interior  diameter  of  dark  ring 93,000  miles. 


Interior  diameter  of  bright  rings. . . 111,000  miles. 
Exterior  diameter  of  bright  rings  . . 169,000  miles. 

We  may  also  remark  that  the  radius  of 
the  limit  of  the  rings  is  2.38  times  the 
mean  radius  of  the  planet,  whilst  Roche’s 
limit  is  2.44  such  radii.  The  greatest 
thickness  of  the  ring  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  does  not  exceed 
200  or  300  miles. 

The  pictorial  interest,  as  we  may  call 
it,  of  all  this  wonderful  combination  is 
obvious,  but  our  curiosity  is  further  stim- 
ulated when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  existence  of  this  strange 
satellite  with  wliat  we  know  of  our  own 
planet  and  of  other  celestial  bodies. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  no  disturbance 
to  our  ordinary  way  of  life  would  be  felt 
if  Saturn's  rings  were  annihilated,  but,  as 
Clerk -Max  well  lias  remarked,  “from  a 

• From  Proctor’s  Saturn  and  his  System , with 
Min’s  parallax  taken  as  8.8". 
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purely  scientific  point  of  view  they  be- 
come the  most  remarkable  bodies  in  the 
heavens,  except,  perhaps,  those  still  less 
useful  bodies,  the  spiral  nebulae.  When 
we  have  actually  seen  that  great  arch 
swung  over  the  equator  of  the  planet 
without  any  visible  connection,  we  can- 
not bring  our  minds  to  rest.  We  can- 
not simply  admit  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  describe  it  as  one  of  the  observed 
facts  of  nature,  not  admitting  or  requir- 
ing explanation.  We  must  either  ex- 
plain its  motion  on  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, or  admit  that  in  the  Saturnian 
realms  there  can  be  motion  regulated  by 
laws  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.”* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that 
astronomers,  not  content  with  the  mere 
portrayal  of  what  they  saw,  have  been 
led  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
rings,  as  to  their  permanence  and  decay, 
as  to  their  origin  and  future  fate.  As 
might  be  expected,  also,  the  speculations 
as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
rings  have  been  diverse,  and  a final  con- 
clusion has  only  been  reached  by  degrees. 

From  the  great  brilliancy  of  their  re- 
flecting power  Herschel  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  rings  were  solid.  And 
notwithstanding  the  speculative  protests 
of  a few  astronomers,  this  view  was  uni- 
versally held  until  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Laplace,  second  only  to  Newton  as  a 
mathematical  astronomer,  analyzes  the 
conception  of  a solid  annular  satellite.f 
He  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility that  such  a ring  should  hold  to- 
gether by  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules; 
for,  if  it  were  so,  the  parts  nearest  to 
the  planet,  being  attracted  by  the  planet, 
would  gradually  be  detached  from  the 
rings,  which  by  an  insensible  degrada- 
tion would  end  in  total  destruction.  But 
he  makes  this  remark  with  the  view  of 
urging  that  a solid  ring  can  only  subsist 
if  it  has  a particular  form  of  section.  He 
accordingly  treats  the  case  of  a solid  ring 
covered  by  a layer  of  fluid,  and  he  then 
determines  the  shape  in  which  this  fluid 
will  rest  when  the  system  rotates  round 
the  planet  and  is  subject  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  and  of  the  ring  itself. 
He  concludes  that  if  a solid  ring  lias  the 
same  shape  of  section  as  that  which  he 
finds  for  the  fluid  layer,  the  solid  ring 
will  hold  together  without  any  tax  on 

♦ Maxwell.  Stability  of  Saturn's  Rings:  1859. 
Macmillan,  p.  1. 

f Mecanique  Celeste , Bk.  III.,  chap.  6. 
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the  cohesive  forces.  He  thus  proves  that 
the  section  of  a solid  ring  must  be  a flat- 
tened oval  or  ellipse,  and  that  the  den- 
sity of  the  planet  cannot  be  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  ring. 
He  next  proves  that  it  is  also  necessary, 
in  order  that  a ring  may  continue  to  re- 
volve concentrically  with  the  planet,  that 
it  should  be  weighted  in  one  point  of  its 
circumference,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  its  section  should  be 
greater  in  one  part  than  another.  The 
inference  of  Laplace  seems  to  have  been 
that  there  are  actually  several  solid  rings 
revolving  about  Saturn,  each  of  the  prop- 
er oval  but  irregular  section. 

The  great  weight  of  Laplace’s  name 
had  apparently  the  effect  of  lulling  to 
rest  the  spirit  of  speculation  on  this 
topic  for  some  fifty  years  after  his  time. 
But  in  reality  Laplace’s  investigation, 
although  marked  by  his  usual  ability, 
should  by  its  incompleteness  rather  have 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  inquiry  than 
of  discouraging  it. 

The  matter  remained  in  this  unsatis- 
factory condition  until  1848,  when  Roche 
published  the  investigation  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  essay.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  failed  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  astronomers,  and  it  was  not  until 
1857  that  a Cambridge  mathematician, 
handling  the  subject  in  a new  and  ori- 
ginal manner,  commanded  general  atten- 
tion when  he  announced  the  same  result 
as  his  French  precursor.  I shall  now 
proceed  to  tell  what  were  the  arguments 
and  what  the  results  of  these  independent 
investigators. 

The  immediate  object  of  Roche’s  work 
was  a problem  of  abstract  celestial  me- 
chanics, and  thus  his  attack  on  the  Satur- 
nian question  was  of  an  indirect  charac- 
ter. 

In  order,  then,  to  give  an  idea  of 
Roche’s  paper,  we  must  now  leave  Sat- 
urn's ring  out  of  view,  and  must  consider 
a purely  ideal  mechanical  problem.  But 
it  will  be  simplest  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  this  problem  a concrete  shape  by 
considering  a very  simple  problem,  and 
then  passing  on  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship between  our  moon  and  the  earth. 

If  you  tie  a string  to  a stone  and  whirl 
it  round,  the  pull  on  your  hand  is  called 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  pull  on  the 
stone  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  fly- 
ing off,  is  called  centripetal  force.  It  is 
well  to  remark,  however,  that  centrifugal 


force  is  merely  an  effect  of  motion.  There 
is  a difficulty  in  mentally  following  a 
whirling  body  in  its  orbit,  but  it  is  per- 
missible to  simplify  the  problem  by  al- 
lowing the  motion  of  revolution  to  drop 
out  of  sight,  provided  that  an  ideal  centri- 
fugal force  is  introduced. 

Centrifugal  and  centripetal  force  are 
simply  two  views  of  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  tension  of  the  string;  it  is 
named  one  way  when  we  consider  the  in- 
terest of  the  whirler,  the  other  way  when 
we  consider  the  thing  whirled.  The  same 
double  view  of  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
commerce,  where  a transaction  which 
stands  on  the  credit  side  in  the  books  of 
one  merchant  appears  on  the  debit  side 
in  the  books  of  the  other. 

I am  going  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ment with  the  string  and  stone  presents 
an  analogy  with  the  case  of  the  moon  re- 
volving about  the  earth. 

The  moon  whirls  round  the  earth  once 
in  27£  days,  and  tends  to  fly  away  un- 
der the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  but 
is  restrained  by  the  centripetal  force  of 
the  earth’s  attraction.  When  a stone  is 
whirled,  the  total  centrifugal  force  on  it 
exactly  balances  the  total  centripetal  pull 
of  the  string;  so  also  the  total  centrifu- 
gal force  on  the  moon  exactly  balances 
the  total  attraction  of  the  earth.  In  fact 
the  invisible  bond  between  the  two  bodies 
plays  just  the  same  part  as  does  the  string 
between  hand  and  stone. 

When  a body  is  whirled,  centrifugal 
force  is  greater  the  further  we  go  from 
the  axis  of  whirling.  Now  the  axis  round 
which  the  moon  is  whirled  is  at  the  earth 
(or  very  nearly  so),  and  so  the  parts  of 
the  moon’s  body  which  are  farther  from 
the  earth,  being  farther  from  the  axis  of 
whirling,  have  a stronger  tendency  to  fly 
away  from  the  earth  than  the  parts  which 
are  nearer.  So  far  the  cases  of  the  stone 
and  of  the  moon  resemble  one  another. 

But  a difference  arises  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
with  the  tension  of  the  string,  for  the 
earth  attracts  every  particle  of  the  moon, 
whereas  the  string  pulls  only  along  a nar- 
row line  where  it  girdles  the  stone.  The 
earth  does  not,  however,  attract  every 
particle  of  the  moon  with  equal  force,  for 
it  pulls  the  nearer  parts  of  the  moon  more 
strongly  than  the  farther  parts,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  nature  of  the  law  of  at- 
traction. 

Thus  at  the  part  of  the  moon  which  is 
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nearest  to  the  earth,  and  therefore  nearest 
to  the  axis  of  whirling,  the  attraction  is 
at  its  strongest,  whilst  the  centrifugal  ten- 
dency is  at  its  weakest.  And  conversely 
at  the  part  of  the  moon  which  is  farthest 
from  the  earth,  and  therefore  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  whirling,  the  attraction 
is  at  its  weakest,  whilst  the  centrifugal 
tendency  is  at  its  strongest.  Now  remem- 
bering that  on  the  whole  attraction  and 
centrifugal  tendency  are  exactly  equal 
and  opposite,  we  see  that  where  attraction 
is  strong  and  centrifugal  tendency  weak, 
attraction  must  over-balance  centrifugal 
tendency;  also  where  attraction  is  weak 
and  centrifugal  tendency  strong,  centrifu- 
gal tendency  must  over-balance  attraction. 

We  know  that  the  moon  always  shows 
us  the  same  face.  Let  the  circle  in  Fig. 
3 represent  a section  of  the  moon,  and  let 


the  earth  be  a long  way  off  in  the  direc- 
tion E.  Then  V is  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere  facing  the  earth : it  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moon's  face  which  we  see  at 
full  moon.  I is  the  middle  of  the  hemi- 
sphere away  from  the  earth : it  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  invisible  side  of  the  moon. 

Then  V is  the  part  of  the  moon  which 
is  nearest  to  the  earth  and  nearest  to  the 
axis  of  whirling.  At  this  point  attrac- 
tion over-balances  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  fact  is  noted  on  the  figure  by  an  ar- 
row pointing  toward  E,  the  earth. 

Again,  I is  the  part  of  the  moon  which 
is  farthest  from  the  earth  and  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  whirling.  At  this  point 
centrifugal  force  over- balances  attraction, 
and  the  fact  is  noted  on  the  figure  by  an 
arrow  pointing  away  from  E,  the  earth. 
The  earth  being  a long  way  off,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  over-balance  in  the  one  case 
is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  in  the  oth- 


er case.  This  is  noted  by  making  the  ar- 
rows at  V and  I of  equal  length. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  show  how 
mathematicians  actually  examine  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moon,  and  trace 
from  point  to  point  which  way  the  battle 
between  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  turns.  I must  ask  my  readers  to 
accept  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  over -balance  are 
here  shown  by  the  direction  and  length 
of  the  arrows. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  forces 
at  V and  I,  the  middles  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  faces,  are  directed  away  from  the 
moon’s  centre.  The  edges  of  the  moon’s 
disk,  as  seen  at  full  moon,  are  at  D and  D ; 
and  here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ar- 
rows showing  the  resultant  of  the  battle 
between  the  opposing  forces 
point  inward  to  the  moon's 
centre,  and  are  half  as  long  as 
those  at  V and  I.  At  inter- 
mediate points  they  are  inter- 
mediate both  in  size  and  di- 
rection. 

In  the  figure  the  forces  in- 
dicated thus  symbolically  by 
arrows  are  called  “tide-gen- 
erating'’ forces.  The  reason  of 
this  is  as  follows:  if  we  had 
been  examining  the  forces  ex- 
ercised by  the  moon  on  the 
earth,  the  argument  would 
have  been  of  just  the  same  char- 
acter, save  that  the  earth  does 
not  always  turn  the  same  face  to  the  moon 
as  does  the  moon  to  the  earth.*  The  re- 
sultants of  the  battling  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  would  then  have  been 
called  tide-generating  forces,  because  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  oscillations  of  sea- 
level  called  tides.  In  the  case  we  are 
considering  the  forces  arise  from  the  same 
causes,  and  we  still  call  the  resultant  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  at  any 
point  of  the  moon  “tide-generating  force,  ” 

* In  applying  the  argument  to  find  the  moon’s 
tide-generating  force  on  the  earth  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  moon  and  earth  really  revolve  in  an 
orbit  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
two  bodies.  Since  the  earth  is  very  heavy  compared 
with  the  moon,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  close  to 
the  earth’s  centre  that  it  was  permissible  above  to 
speak  of  the  inoon  whirling  round  the  earth  instead  - 
of  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies. 
But  in  the  present  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  moon  is  really  being  whirled  round  this  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  27J-  days. 
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although  there  is  no  lunar  ocean  in  which 
tides  can  be  generated. 

It  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  Fig. 
3 that  the  tide-generating  forces  cause  a 
tendency  for  the  moon  to  fly  to  pieces; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  ought  to 
break  up,  for  the  tendency  is  counter- 
acted. 

If  you  stood  on  the  moon  and  picked 
up  a stone  it  would  be  heavy,  only  not 
nearly  so  heavy  as  it  is  here.  If  you 
were  standing  at  V or  I,  the  tide-gener- 
ating force  would  make  the  stone  less 
heavy,  because,  as  the  arrows  show,  there 
is  a tendency  for  the  stone  to  fly  away 
from  the  moon’s  centre.  And  obviously, 
if  you  stood  at  D,  the  stone  would  be  more 
heavy,  for  just  the  converse  reason. 

If  the  moon  were  covered  with  an 
ocean,  the  slightly  diminished  heaviness 
at  V and  I would  allow  the  sea-level  to 
rise  there,  and  • the  slightly  increased 
heaviness  at  D and  D would  cause  the 
sea-level  to  sink  there.  Thus  the  moon’s 
ocean  would  protrude  on  both  sides,  tow- 
ard the  earth  on  the  nearer  face,  and 
away  from  the  earth  on  the  farther,  in- 
visible face;  all  round  the  edges  of  the 
disk  the  sea-level  would  be  depressed,  so 
that  the  moon  would  look  a little  smaller 
at  full  moon  than  would  be  the  case  if 
tide-generating  force  did  not  exist.  The 
moon’s  ocean  would,  in  fact,  be  egg- 
shaped  (only  with  both  ends  alike),  and 
the  long  axis  of  the  egg  would  be  pointed 
straight  to  the  earth. 

Now  unless  the  moon  were  made  of 
fabulously  strong  matter,  her  shape,  even 
if  she  is  quite  solid,  must  be  just  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ideal  ocean  covering  her  sur- 
face, and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
moon  is  actually  slightly  egg-shaped. 

If  the  moon  were  nearer  to  us,  the  tide- 
generating forces  would  be  stronger,  and 
the  egg  shape  would  be  more  pronounced. 
In  fact,  if  she  were  at  half  her  actual  dis- 
tance, the  difference  between  the  long 
axis  and  the  short  axis  of  the  egg  would 
be  8 times  as  great  as  it  is;  if  at  a third 
of  her  actual  distance,  27  times  as  great, 
or,  in  technical  language,  tide -genera- 
ting force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  distance. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  the  moon, 
still  always  showing  the  same  face  as  she 
revolves  round  the  earth,  is  brought  very 
slowly  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth. 
Unless  made  of  materials  of  inconceiv- 
able strength,  she  will  continually  elon- 


gate, and  become  less  in  girth  round  her 
visible  disk. 

It  may  easily  be  suspected  that  the 
elongation  might  become  so  great  that 
she  would  break  to  pieces.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, she  were  so  near  as  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  shape  of  a drawing-pencil  with 
rounded  ends,  pointing  straight  toward 
the  earth,  this  rod  of  matter  would  cer- 
tainly break  up  into  several  globules  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  own  gravitation, 
just  as  when  a streak  of  oil  is  put  on  wa- 
ter it  breaks  into  drops. 

There  is  therefore  a certain  degree  of 
elongation  corresponding  to  a certain 
proximity  to  the  earth,  which  the  moon 
could  just  endure  without  breaking  into 
globules,  and  if  brought  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  this,  she  must  break  up. 

Now,  by  arguments  of  great  subtlety, 
but  too  technical  to  explain  here,  Roche 
has  determined  the  limiting  degree  of 
elongation,  and  therefore  the  limiting 
proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth.  His 
investigation  is,  indeed,  abstract,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  fluid  satellite  which  revolves 
about  a spherical  planet  in  such  a way  as 
always  to  show  the  same  face  to  the 
planet.  In  explaining  his  theory  it  was, 
however,  easier  to  make  the  example  a 
concrete  one  by  considering  the  moon 
and  earth. 

I will  not  follow  Roche  into  the  various 
cases  which  arise  according  to  the  rela- 
tive sizes  and  densities  of  the  satellite  and 
planet,  but  will  only  consider  the  one 
case,  which  is  interesting  in  application 
to  Saturn,  namely,  where  the  satellite  is 
exceedingly  small  compared  with  the 
planet. 

Fig.  4 represents  the  section  of  the  sat- 
ellite when  it  is  elongated  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.  The  planet  about  which 
it  revolves  is  a large  globe  with  its  cen- 
tre on  the  prolongation  of  the  longest 
axis  of  the  egg-like  body  in  the  direction 
of  E.  As  it  revolves,  the  longest  axis  of 
the  satellite  always  points  straight  tow- 
ard its  planet.  The  egg,  though  not 
strictly  circular  in  girth,  is  very  nearly 
so.  Thus  another  section  at  right  angles 
to  this  one  would  be  of  nearly  the  same 
shape.  One  diameter  of  the  girth  is  in 
fact  only  longer  than  the  other  by  a sev- 
enteenth part.  The  shortest  of  the  three 
axes  of  the  slightly  flattened  egg  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in 
which  the  satellite  revolves.  The  longest 
axis  of  the  body  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
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as  either  of  the  two  shorter  6nes;  for  if  retical  limit  coincides  with  the  limit  of 
we  take  the  longest  as  1000,  the  other  two  the  rings.  I may  here  say  that  Roche's 
would  be  496  and  469.  Fig.  4 represents  memoir  contains  other  results  of  great 
a section  through  the  two  axes  equal  re-  interest, 
gpectively  to  1000  and  to  469, 
so  that  we  are  here  supposed 
to  be  looking  at  the  satellite’s 
orbit  edgewise. 

But  Roche  determined  not 
only  the  shape  of  the  satellite  '5 
when  thus  elongated  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  but 
also  its  nearness  to  the  planet, 
and  he  proved  that  the  centre  no.  4. — roche’s  figure  of  a satellite  when  elongated 
of  such  a satellite  must  be  at  to  the  utmost. 

a distance  from  the  planet’s 

centre  of  of  the  planet’s  radius.  Although  this  paper  was  published 
This  distance  of  or  2.44  of  a plan-  nearly  forty  years  ago,  I have  never  seen 
et’s  radius  I call  Roche’s  limit  for  that  in  any  text-book  or  treatise  any  allusion 
planet.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  in-  to  Roche’s  view.  Indeed  we  read  that 
side  of  a circle  drawn  round  a planet  at  a Bond  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to 
distance  so  proportionate  to  its  radius  no  suggest  the  meteoric  constitution  of  the 
satellite  can  circulate.  The  reason  being  rings.  His  suggestion,  based  on  tele- 
that  if  a lump  of  matter  were  started  to  scopic  evidence,  was  dated  1861. 
revolve  about  the  planet  inside  of  that  And  now  to  explain  how  the  Cambridge 
circle,  it  would  be  tom  to  pieces  under  mathematician  to  whom  reference  was 
the  action  of  the  forces  we  have  been  made  above,  in  ignorance  of  Roche’s 
considering.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lump  work  of  nine  years  before,  arrived  at  the 
of  matter  were  so  small  as  to  be  more  same  conclusion.  In  1857  Clerk-Maxwell, 
properly  described  as  a stone  than  as  a one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  science 
satellite,  then  the  cohesive  force  of  stone  who  have  taught  in  the  University  of 
might  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  dis-  Cambridge,  and  whose  early  death  we 
raptive  force.  But  the  size  for  which  co-  still  deplore,  attacked  the  problem  of  Sat- 
hesion  is  sufficient  cause  to  enable  a mass  urn’s  rings  in  a celebrated  essay,  which 
of  matter  to  hold  together  is  small  com  gained  for  him  what  is  called  the  Adams 
pared  with  the  smallest  celestial  body.  prize.  He  first  took  up  the  question  of 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  the  motion  of  a solid  ring  at  the  point 
that  if  anywhere  in  the  heavens  there  is  where  Laplace  had  left  it,  and  determined 
matter  circulating  about  a planet  inside  of  what  amount  of  weighting  at  one  point 
Roche’s  limit,  it  can  only  be  in  the  form  of  a solid  uniform  ring  is  necessary  to  m- 
of  dust,  rocks,  and  fragments.  sure  its  steady  motion  round  the  pianet. 

Now  Saturn  is  the  only  body  in  the  He  found  that  there  must  be  a mass  at- 
heavens  round  which  there  is  matter  cir-  tached  to  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
culating  within  that  limit,  and  here  alone  weighing  4$  times  as  much  as  the  ring  it- 
do  we  find  a ring.  We  seem,  then,  to  be  self.  In  fact  the  system  becomes  a satel- 
justified  in  the  belief  that  Saturn’s  rings  lite  with  a light  ring  attached  to  it. 
consist  of  dust  and  fragments.  “ As  there  is  no  appearance,”  he  says, 

Although  Roche  himself  dismisses  this  “about  the  rings  justifying  a belief  in  so 
matter  in  one  or  two  sentences,  he  saw  great  an  irregularity,  the  theory  of  the  so- 
the  full  bearing  of  his  remarks,  and  to  do  lidity  of  the  rings  becomes  very  improba- 
him  justice  we  should  date  from  1848  the  ble.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  ad- 
proof  that  Saturn’s  rings  consist  of  me-  ditional  difficulty  of  the  tendency  of  the 
teoric  stones.  fluid  or  loose  parts  of  the  ring  to  accumu- 


Roche’s  limit  is  marked  on  the  diagram 
(Fig.  2)  of  Saturn  and  his  rings,  to  which 
reference  was  made  above.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  closely*  the  tbeo- 

* The  coincidence  is  so  close  that  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  we  ought  not  to  lav  too  much  stress  on 


the  closeness,  for  Roche’s  calculation  avowedly  de- 
pends in  a measure  on  certain  suppositions  with  re- 
gard to  the  densities  of  the  planet  and  satellite,  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  neglect  certain  considera- 
tions which  would  modify  the  result  to  a slight  ex- 
tent. 
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late  at  the  thicker  parts,  and  thus  to  de- 
stroy that  nice  adjustment  of  the  load  on 
which  the  stability  depends,  we  have  an- 
other powerful  argument  against  solidity. 
And  when  we  consider  the  immense  size 
of  the  rings  and  their  comparative  thin- 
ness, the  absurdity  of  treating  them  as 
rigid  bodies  becomes  self-evident.  An 
iron  ring  of  such  a size  would  be  not  only 
plastic,  but  semifluid,  under  the  forces 
which  it  would  experience,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  these  rings  to  be  arti- 
ficially strengthened  with  any  material 
unknown  on  this  earth.”* 

The  hypothesis  of  solidity  being  con- 
demned, Maxwell  proceeds  to  suppose 
that  the  ring  is  composed  of  a number  of 
equal  small  satellites.  This  is  a step  tow- 
ard the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  meteorites  of  all  sizes.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  of  these  equal 
satellites  affords  a problem  of  immense 
difficulty,  for  each  satellite  is  attracted  by 
all  the  others  and  by  the  planet,  and  they 
are  all  in  motion. 

If  they  were  arranged  in  a circle  round 
the  planet  at  equal  distances,  they  might 
continue  to  revolve  round  the  planet,  pro- 
vided that  each  satellite  remained  in  its 
place  with  mathematical  exactness.  Let 
us  consider  that  the  proper  place  of  each 
satellite  is  at  the  ends  of  the  spokes  of  a 
revolving  wheel,  and  then  let  us  suppose 
that  none  of  them  is  exactly  in  its  place, 
some  being  a little  too  far  advanced, 
some  a little  behind,  some  too  near  and 
some  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel — that  is  to  say,  from  the  planet — 
then  we  want  to  know  whether  they  will 
swing  to  and  fro  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  places,  or  will  get  farther  and  far- 
ther from  their  places,  and  whether  the 
ring  will  end  in  confusion. 

Maxwell  treated  this  problem  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  showed  that  if  the  sat- 
ellites are  not  too  large,  confusion  will 
not  ensue,  but  each  satellite  will  oscillate 
about  its  proper, place. 

At  any  moment  there  are  places  where 
the  satellites  are  crowded  and  others  where 
they  are  spaced  out,  and  he  showed  that 
the  places  of  crowding  and  of  spacing  out 
will  travel  round  the  ring  at  a different 
speed  from  that  with  which  the  ring  as  a 
whole  revolves.  In  other  words,  waves  of 
condensation  and  of  rarefaction  are  prop- 
agated round  the  ring  as  it  rotates. 

* Maxwell.  On  th e Stability  of  Saturn's  Rings,  p. 
57.  Macmillan,  1859. 


He  constructed  a model,  now  in  the 
laboratory  at  Cambridge,  to  exhibit  these 
movements:  it  is  pretty  to  observe  the 
changes  of  shape  of  the  ring  and  of  the 
crowding  of  the  model  satellites  as  they 
revolve. 

I cannot  sum  up  the  general  conclu- 
sions at  which  Maxwell  arrived  better 
than  by  quoting  his  own  words. 

In  the  summary  of  his  paper  he  says:* 

“ If  the  satellites  are  unequal,  the  prop- 
agation of  waves  will  no  longer  be  regu- 
lar, but  the  disturbances  of  the  ring  will 
in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  produce 
only  waves  and  not  growing  confusion. 
Supposing  the  ring  to  consist,  not  of  a 
single  row  of  satellites,  but  of  a cloud  of 
evenly  distributed  unconnected  particles, 
we  found  that  such  a cloud  must  have  a 
very  small  density  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
its  outer  and  inner  parts  moving  with  the 
same  annular  velocity.  Supposing  the 
ring  to  be  fluid  and  continuous,  we  found 
that  it  will  necessarily  be  broken  up  into 
small  portions.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  rings  must  consist  of  disconnect- 
ed particles;  these  may  be  either  solid 
or  liquid,  but  they  must  be  independent. 
The  entire  system  of*rings  must  therefore 
consist  either  of  a series  of  many  concen- 
tric rings,  each  moving  with  its  own  ve- 
locity, and  having  its  own  system  of 
waves,  or  else  of  a confused  multitude  of 
revolving  particles,  not  arranged  in  rings, 
and  continually  coming  into  collision 
with  each  other. 

“Taking  the  first  case,  we  found  that  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  possible  cases  the 
mutual  perturbation  of  two  rings,  stable  in 
themselves,  might  mount  up  in  time  to 
a destructive  magnitude,  and  that  such 
cases  must  continually  occur  in  an  exten- 
sive system  like  that  of  Saturn,  the  only 
retarding  cause  being  the  possible  irregu- 
larity of  the  rings.  The  result  of  long- 
continued  disturbance  was  found  to  be 
the  spreading  out  of  the  rings  in  breadth, 
the  outer  rings  pressing  outward,  while 
the  inner  rings  press  inward. 

“The  final  result,  therefore,  of  the  me- 
chanical theory  is  that  the  only  system  of 
rings  which  can  exist  is  one  composed  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  unconnected  par- 
ticles revolving  round  the  planet  with 
different  velocities  according  to  their  re- 
spective distances.  These  particles  may 
be  arranged  in  a series  of  narrow  rings,  or 
* Saturn's  Rings , pp.  66,  67. 
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they  may  move  through  each  other  ir- 
regularly. In  the  first  case  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  will  be  very  slow ; in 
the  second  case  it  will  be  more  rapid,  but 
there  may  be  a tendency  toward  an  ar- 
rangement in  narrow  rings,  which  may 
retard  the  process. 

“We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  by  obser- 
vation the  constitution  of  the  two  outer  di- 
visions of  the  system  of  rings,  but  the  inner 
ring  is  certainly  transparent,  for  the  limb 
(/.  e.y  edge)  of  Saturn  has  been  observed 
through  it.  It  is  also  certain  that  though 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ring  is  transpar- 
ent, it  is  not  through  the  material  particles 
of  it  that  Saturn  was  seen,  for  his  limb 
was  observed  without  distortion,  which 
shows  that  there  was  no  refraction,  and 
therefore  that  the  rays  did  not  passthrough 
& medium  at  all,  but  between  the  solid  or 
liquid  particles  of  which  the  ring  is 
composed.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  op- 
tical argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
independent  particles  as  the  material  of 
the  rings.  The  two  outer  rings  may  be 
of  the  same  nature,  but  not  so  exceeding- 
ly rare  that  a ray  of  light  can  pass  through 
their  whole  thickness  without  encounter- 
ing one  of  the  particles.” 

It  has  thus  been  shown  by  several  lines 
of  investigation  that  Saturn’s  rings  consist 
of  independent  meteorites,  moving,  each 
in  its  orbit,  about  the  planet,  and  this  con- 
clusion may  be  safely  accepted  as  correct. 
But  every  field  of  thought  is  now  seething 
with  the  evolutionary  ferment,  and  as  we 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  any  conclusion  as 
a finality,  we  here  merely  find  ourselves 
at  the  starting-point  of  new  speculations. 

What,  then,  is  the  history  of  these  rings, 
and  what  their  future  fate?  They  are 
clearly  intimately  related  to  the  planet, 
and  their  history  would  be  complete  if 
we  could  with  the  mind’s  eye  watch  their 
birth  from  the  planet  and  follow  their 
subsequent  changes.  Now  although  the 
details  of  such  a history  are  obscure,  yet 
at  least  a shadowy  outline  of  it  may  be 
confidently  accepted  as  known. 

In  the  remote  past  ail  the  matter  which 
now  forms  the  Saturnian  system  of  planet, 
satellites,  and  rings  was  far  more  dif- 
fused than  at  present.  There  was  proba- 
bly a nucleus  of  denser  matter  round 
which  slowly  revolved  a mass  of  rarefied 
gases  and  metdbrites.  The  central  por- 
tion was  intensely  hot,  with  heat  derived 
by  condensation  from  a state  of  still  great- 
er dispersion. 
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As  this  nebula  cooled  it  contracted,  and 
therefore  revolved  more  quickly.  If  you 
watch  the  water  emptying  itself  from  a 
common  wash-hand  basin  when  the  plug 
at  the  bottom  is  removed,  you  will  see 
an  example  of  such  quickened  rotation. 
When  the  basin  is  full,  the  water  is  com- 
monly revolving  slowly  in  one  or  the 
other  direction,  but  as  the  level  falls  and 
the  water  approaches  the  hole,  it  spins 
more  quickly,  and  the  last  drops  are  seen 
to  whirl  round  with  violence. 

The  revolving  nebula  is  flattened  at  the 
poles  like  an  orange,  and  the  amount  of 
flattening  increases  as  it  contracts  and 
spins  quicker.  At  a certain  stage  it  can 
no  longer  subsist  in  a continuous  mass, 
and  an  annular  portion  is  detached  from 
the  equator,  leaving  the  central  ball  to 
continue  its  contraction. 

We  are  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  the 
rings  of  Saturn  took  their  origin  in  some 
such  mode  as  this.  But  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  we  understand  it  all,  for  we 
have  not  more  than  a vague  picture  of 
the  primitive  nebula,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  matter  aggregated  itself  into  a 
ring  and  detached  itself  is  obscure.  M. 
Roche  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
one  else  to  impart  mathematical  precision 
to  these  ideas,  but  even  he  has  not  been 
wholly  successful. 

This  theory,  commonly  called  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  was  advanced  indepen- 
dently both  by  the  philosopher  Kant  and 
by  Laplace.  Various  modifications  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  but  the  theory, 
in  whatever  form,  is  replete  with  difficul- 
ties, and  must  at  present  be  only  regarded 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.* 

If  the  past  history  of  the  ring  is  not 
wholly  clear,  it  is  at  least  more  ascertain- 
able than  its  future  development.  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  ring  now  presents 
a markedly  different  appearance  from  that 
which  was  seen  by  its  discoverers.  Indeed 
the  only  doubt  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  allowance  which  must 
be  made  for  differences  of  observers  and  * 
of  instruments.  Huygens  described  the 
interval  between  the  bright  ring  and  the 
planet  as  ratjier  exceeding  the  width  of 
the  ring,  but  we  need  only  look  at  Fig. 

1 or  2 to  see  that  this  is  now  flagrantly  in- 
correct. It  is  improbable  that  Huygens 

* I have  recently  presented  a paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  (November,  1888),  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  throw  light  on  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
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was  incorrect,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  most  delicate  micrometric  measure- 
ments Struve  has  been  unable  to  detect 
any  change  in  an  interval  of  thirty  years 
of  this  century. 

We  may  call  to  mind  that  Maxwell 
showed  that  a spreading  of  the  rings  both 
outward  and  inward  was  a theoretical  re- 
sult of  the  inevitable  impacts  between  the 
constituent  meteorites,  which  he  used  to 
describe  as  a shower  of  brickbats.  Thus, 
whether  or  not  the  immense  changes  sus- 
pected since  1659  are  true,  it  remains  al- 
most certain  that  changes  of  this  kind  are 
in  progress. 

I venture,  then,  to  hazard  a few  words 
of  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the  rings. 
The  outward  spreading  will  in  time  carry 
many  meteorites  beyond  Roche’s  limit; 
here  there  will  no  longer  be  an  obstacle 
to  aggregation  into  a celestial  body,  such 


aggregation  will  probably  ensue,  and  a 
ninth  satellite  will  be  formed.  The  in- 
ward spreading  will  in  time  carry  the 
meteorites  to  the  limits  of  Saturn’s  atmos- 
phere, where,  heated  by  friction  as  they 
rush  through  the  air,  they  will  disinte- 
grate and  fall  on  to  the  planet  as  dust. 
After  a time,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be 
formed,  the  ring  will  have  vanished,  leav- 
ing the  ninth  satellite  as  its  descendant. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  this  is 
highly  speculative,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  further  investigations  will  give  us 
firmer  grounds  for  a forecast. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  touch  briefly 
on  these  vast  fields  for  inquiry,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  much  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  and  I trust  that  I may  have 
enabled  my  readers  to  realize  to  some  ex- 
tent the  mystery  and  charm  of  Saturn’s 
rings. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  “ PSYCHIC  RESEARCH.” 

BY  JOSEPH  JASTROW,  PH  D. 

“ I have  no  other 4 theory’  to  support  than  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  nature ; 
and  my  contention  is  that  where  apparent  departures  from  them  take  place  through  human  instrumen- 
tality we  are  justified  in  assuming  in  the  first  instance  either  fraudulent  deception,  or  unintentional 
se^-deception,  or  both  combined,  until  the  absence  of  either  shall  have  been  proved  by  every  conceivable 
test  that  the  sagacity  of  sceptical  experts  can  devise.” — William  B.  Carpenter. 


AN  interesting  commentary  to  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  can  be  read  in  the 
records  of  the  strivings  and  pretensions 
of  that  ever-present  body  of  enthusiasts 
who  by  occult  and  ambitious  flights  aim 
to  short-circuit  the  route  to  knowledge 
and  immortality.  The  advance  of  science 
by  slow  and  careful  steps  naturally  seems 
tame  and  tedious  to  these  illuminati, 
loudly  proclaiming  the  success  of  their 
wonderful  discoveries,  and  at  times  suc- 
ceeding by  their  din  in  momentarily 
drowning  the  still  small  voice  of  truth. 
When  this  occurs  the  historian  adds  an- 
other page  to  the  record  of  error,  already 
replete  with  the  horrors  of  witchcraft,  the 
follies  of  alchemists,  astrologers,  and  their 
kind,  the  wide-spread  misery  of  psychic 
epidemics,  and  the  bestial  self-tortures  of 
crazed  ascetics.  Such  deviations  from  the 
normal  progress  of  knowledge  appear  to 
the  evolutionist  as  reversions  to  a more  ru- 
dimentary state  of  thought.  The  savage, 
like  the  child,  constantly  meets  with  the 
unexpected;  every  experience  lying  the 
least  outside  his  narrow  domain  strikes 
him  with  a shock,  and  often  fills  him  with 


fear — the  handmaid  of  ignorance.  Na- 
ture is  pictured  as  a fearful  monster,  and 
the  world  peopled  with  tyrannical  beings. 
Step  by  step  the  region  of  the  known  ex- 
pands, and  suggests  the  nature  of  the  un- 
known; men  expect,  they  foresee,  they 
predict.  The  apparent  chaos  of  mutually 
inimical  forces  gives  way  to  the  profound 
harmony  of  unifying  law.  So  gradual  is 
this  development  of  rational  expectancy 
that  one  seems  justified  in  reserving  its 
full  realization  for  the  expert  man  of 
science.  “The  received  spiritualistic  the- 
ory,” says  Mr.  Tylor,  “belongs  to  the 

philosophy  of  savages Suppose  a wild 

North  American  Indian  looking  on  at 
a spirit  stance  in  London.  As  to  the 
presence  of  disembodied  spirits,  manifest- 
ing themselves  by  raps,  noises,  voices, 
and  other  physical  actions,  the  savage 
would  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  proceed- 
ings; for  such  things  are  part  and  parcel 
of  his  recognized  system  of  Nature.” 
Until  the  participation  by  intelligent  per- 
sons in  such  proceedings  and  in  the  be- 
liefs which  such  an  adherence  implies 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look  upon 
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the  approval  of  witch-burning  by  pious 
worthies  of  two  centuries  ago,  until  it 
shall  be  generally  recognized  that  all 
this  company  of  “supernaturalists”  are 
simply  repeating  in  new  costumes  and 
with  improved  scenic  effects  the  tragic 
comedy  of  former  times,  the  moral  mission 
of  science  will  not  be  accomplished. 

The  border-land  of  science  of  to  day, 
though  thus  closely  akin  to  that  of  for- 
mer days,  presents  one  hopeful  difference : 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  true  science  has 
oozed  over  the  boundary  to  substitute,  to 
some  extent,  definiteness  of  statement 
and  adherence  to  fact  for  extravagant 
speculation  and  obscuring  irrelevancy. 
In  the  main,  the  problems  of  “psychic 
research”  are  capable  of  a scientific  state- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  of  a scientific 
proof  or  refutal.  It  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  term  “psychic  research” is  sim- 
ply a convenient  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
mode  of  referring  to  a group  of  phenom- 
ena now  under  investigation;  the  term 
does  not  refer  to  a single  kind  of  phenom- 
enon to  be  proved  or  refuted  by  a single 
kind  of  evidence,  as  is  often  supposed,  but 
includes  several  different  problems,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  worked  out  on  its  own  de- 
tailed evidence.  For  the  present  purpose 
these  problems  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads,  which,  though  connected  in 
several  respects,  are  logically  distinct:  (I.) 
the  study  of  the  milder  forms  of  abnormal 
mental  states  in  normal  or  not  markedly 
abnormal  persons,  including  hypnotism 
with  all  its  varieties;  (II.)  the  exami- 
nation of  alleged  physical  manifestations 
of  supernatural  agencies,  such  as  are  con- 
cerned in  apparitions,  haunted  houses, 
“ mediumistic  phenomena,”  theosophy, 
etc. ; (III.)  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  new  psychic  agencies 
or  new  modes  of  working  of  known  forces : 
here  belong  such  questions  as  thought 
transferrence,  “odic  force,”  faith-cure, 
and  the  like. 

I. — Here  we  are  in  comparatively 
known  regions;  the  experiences  of  dream 
life,  the  mental  effects  of  drugs  and  gas- 
es. natural  and  diseased  forms  of  men- 
tal idiosyncrasy,  have  impressed  man- 
kind from  remote  times,  and  have  been 
influential  in  shaping  the  beliefs  and 
thought -habits  of  early  man.  After 
these  states  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper-  subject  for  scientific  study,  the 
discovery  of  a new  method  of  induciug 


them  was  not  in  itself  an  improbable  oc- 
currence. The  reasons  why  the  processes 
of  hypnotism,  though  announced  a cen- 
tury ago,  were  not  scientifically  accepted 
until  within  about  the  last  decade,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  quackish  methods  of  its 
first  professors.  Mesmer  came  forth  with 
an  extravagant  “magnetic”  theory,  and 
offered  bottles  of  “magnetized  water”  to 
the  credulous  and  excitable  Parisians  as 
a universal  panacea,  while  his  follow- 
ers elaborated  ridiculously  minute  direc- 
tions for  applying  the  planetic  and  tellu- 
ric fluid,  and  the  rest  of  their  self-invented 
paraphernalia.*  In  1842  Braid  divested 
the  subject  of  much  of  its  mystery  by 
showing  that  any  violent  stimulus  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  hypnotic  state, 
that  the  personality  of  the  operator  was 
the  most  insignificant  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  that  a most  important  factor  was 
the  expectancy  of  the  subject.  Shortly 
after  1872,  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
as  miuor  forms  of  nervous  affections  was 
taken  up  by  professional  neurologists  in 
France,  and  since  then  a most  valuable 
technical  literature  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English  has  been  contributed. 
Of  the  many  important  and  remarkable 
facts  thus  brought  to  light  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  mention  here  only  a few  of  the 
most  essential. 

The  state  is  induced  by  any  sudden  and 
unusual  strain — staring  at  a bright  button 
held  close  to  the  eyes,  strongly  rubbing 
the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  and  so 
on;  it  all  depends  upon  the  susceptibility 
of  the  subject,  who  can  be  trained  to  pass 
into  the  hypnotic  state  by  almost  any  ma- 
nipulation. After  the  subject  has  been 
often  hypnotized  the  expectation  of  the 
condition  is  sufficient  to  realize  it;  a mere 
command,  or  even  the  impression  that  a 
command  has  been  given  (when  really 
nothing  has  been  done),  will  at  times  be 
sufficient.  Anybody  can  hypnotize  a good 
subject,  and  the  personality  of  the  opera- 
tor is  simply  effective  in  the  first  induc- 
tions of  the  state;  this  means  nothing 
more  than  that  a determined,  impressive 

* Deleuze,  a follower  of  Mesmer,  says : u One  may 
magnetize  a pitcher  of  water  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, a glass  of  water  in  one  minute,”  if  done 
“with  attention  and  a determinate  will.”  He  also 
tells  us  that  “ the  inagnetizer  who  uses  a wand  ought 
to  have  one  of  his  own,  and  not  lend  it  to  any  per- 
son, lest  it  should  be  charged  with  different  fluids — 
a precaution  more  important  than  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  be.”  Mesmer  himself  claimed  to  have 
magnetized  the  sun. 
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manner,  aided  by  a powerful  physique  and 
prestige,  is  naturally  more  apt  to  influ- 
ence a susceptible  temperament  than  a 
feeble,  hesitating  manner  lacking  such 
evidences  of  will  power.  A sudden  stim- 
ulus, such  as  a blow  ora  shout,  reawakens 
the  sleeper.  The  proportion  of  persons 
susceptible  to  hypnotization  is  very  vari- 
ously estimated  by  different  observers, 
and  depends  upon  the  nationality,  class, 
temperament,  and  so  on,  of  the  individu- 
als observed.  It  is  probably  a fair  state- 
ment that  about  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
make  acceptable  subjects. 

To  what  extent  such  susceptibility  is 
evidence  of  nervous  impairment  is  a ques- 
tion upon  which  all  writers  are  not  agreed ; 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  prev- 
alence of  a neurotic  temperament  amongst 
hypnotic  subjects  is  far  greater  than 
amongst  the  population  at  large,  that  this 
trait  is  most  marked  amongst  the  most 
susceptible  and  “interesting”  subjects, 
and  that  the  most  delicate  phenomena  are 
usually  presented  by  hysterical  patients. 
It  is  thus  affiliated  with  the  milder  but 
common  and  (to  the  physician)  tantalizing 
forms  of  nervous  disease,  shading  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  to  normal  health. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  state,  we  have 
little  sure  knowledge.  Some  speak  of  it 
as  an  “attention-cramp”;  some  describe 
it  as  an  inhibition  of  the  higher  psychic 
brain-centres,  a shutting  off  of  all  that 
most  delicately  constituted  portion  of  the 
brain  associated  with  voluntary  control. 
In  daily  life  we  attend  to  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  thoughts  that  find  a mo- 
mentary resting-place  in  our  minds;  to 
think  rationally  we  constantly  and  sys- 
tematically exclude  (inhibit)  a host  of  sug- 
gestions from  the  chamber  of  conscious- 
ness, allowing  an  audience  only  to  such  as 
are  germane  to  the  end  in  view.  In  dream- 
ing we  dismiss  the  guard  from  the  door, 
and  the  most  extravagant  conglomeration 
of  fanciful  notions  throngs  into  the  cham- 
ber. In  hypnotism  there  is  a spring  on 
the  door  which  the  operator  pushes  open, 
letting  in  one  suggestion  at  a time,  to 
which  the  subject  must  give  audience,  with 
his  attention,  usually  divided  amongst  a 
crowd  of  suitors,  intensely  concentrated 
upon  a single  claimant.  The  subject  be- 
comes an  automaton  played  upon  by  the 
irresistible  suggestions  of  the  operator. 

The  further  consideration  of  hypnotism 
would  bring  us  at  once  to  what  is  now  the 
crucial  point  at  issue  between  the  two 


“schools”  of  hypnotism,  known  as  the 
school  of  Paris,  of  which  Dr.  Charcot  is 
the  acknowledged  head,  and  the  school 
of  Nancy,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Bernheim.* 
The  latter  regards  the  infinitely  variable 
and  protean  phenomena  that  hypnotized 
patients  exhibit  as  one  and  all  due  to  the 
effects  of  suggestion,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious. With  them  the  state  is  psychical 
in  character.  The  former  distinguishes 
three  different  stages  of  hypnotism,  the 
passage  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  is 
by  physical  means— closing  or  opening  the 
eyes,  pressure  at  definite  points.  Of  these 
three  stages  the  cataleptic  is  distinguished 
by  an  unnatural  immobility,  enabling  the 
subject  to  assume  and  retain  most  trying 
bodily  positions;  the  lethargic,  by  an  es- 
pecial excitability  of  nerve  and  muscle; 
and  the  somnambulic,  which  is  most  akin 
to  the  general  state  discussed  by  the  “ sug- 
gestion ists,”  by  the  automatic  character 
of  the  subject’s  mental  operations.  This 
is  psychologically  the  most  interesting 
phase,  and  it  is  here  that  all  the  deli- 
cate forms  of  suggestion  have  freest 
play ; here  that  marked  sensibility  to 
one  kind  of  stimulus  is  effected  which 
in  turn  gives  rise  to  tales  of  clairvoyance ; 
it  is  this  state  that  presents  the  striking 
adoption  of  foreign  personalities,  and 
makes  the  travelling  mesmerist’s  show  so 
popularly  attractive. 

Referring  for  detailed  description  of 
these  interesting  conditions  to  the  more 
extended  accounts,  it  remains  to  notice 
briefly  a few  points  of  special  interest  here : 
(1)  the  genuineness,  (2)  the  border-land, 
and  (3)  the  dangerous  aspect  of  this  study. 
The  first  is  easily  disposed  of:  the  rigid 
extension  of  the  arm  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  without  any  of  the  waverings  ac- 
companying such  an  attempt  in  a normal 
person,  the  assumption  of  roles  and  ac- 
tions utterly  impossible  in  the  normal 
state  ( e . g.,  an  illiterate  factory  girl  perfect- 
ly imitated  an  elaborate  exercise  which 
Jenny  Lind  extemporized  as  a test),  the 

* It  should  be  added  that  the  position  of  the  school 
of  Nancy  is  rapidly  becoming  acknowledged  as  the 
correct  one.  German  and  Swiss  critics  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  phenomena  almost  as  a unit 
side  with  Dr.  Bernheim  and  against  Dr.  Charcot. 
They  believe  the  latter  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  unexpected  (and  probably  uncon- 
scious) shrewdness  of  his  hysterical  patients.  In 
English  one  may  refer  to  Animal  Magnetism  by 
Binet  and  Fer6,  pupils  of  Charcot,  and  to  the  forth- 
coming translation  of  Dr.  Bernheim’s  classic  work, 
for  the  views  of  the  two  schools. 
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quickening  of  the  perceptive  processes 
as  measured  by  the  reaction-time  to  sen- 
sory stimuli  and  to  mental  associations, 
and  a variety  of  similar  tests  place  the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomena  beyond 
question,  and  every  new  study  strengthens 
the  evidence  thus  accumulated. 

Under  the  second  head  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  connection  between  hypnotism 
and  thought  transference,  magnetism, 
clairvoyance,  and  so  on.*  It  is  often  stated 
that  in  the  deepest  hypnotic  states  the  sub- 
ject becomes  clairvoyant,  predicts  future 
events,  reads  the  numbers  on  bank-notes 
known  only  to  the  holder,  and  performs 
many  similar  and  more  wonderful  feats. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  none 
of  these  miracles  is  satisfactory.  In  1837  a 
prize  of  3000  francs  was  offered  to  any  one 
reading  without  the  aid  of  eyesight,  and 
remained  unredeemed,  though  several  ap- 
plicants were  successfully  exposed;  the 
usual  trick  consisted  in  the  power  to  see  a 
great  deal  through  a very  small  opening  in 
the  skilfully  manoeuvred  bandage.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  hypnotic  state  favors 
just  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  the  exam- 
ples already  on  record  of  the  exalted  sen- 
sibilities of  such  subjects  especially,  when 
combined  with  the  exquisite  shrewdness 
and  passionate  love  of  deceit  of  a hysteri- 
cal temperament,  make  the  attributing  of 
apparently  incredible  occurrences  to  more 
remote  causes  a very  questionable  proceed- 
ing. The  most  important  source  of  error 

• Amongst  the  phenomena  now  under  investiga- 
tion, two  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  1.  French  observ- 
ers record  that  when  a subject  lias  responded  to  the 
augge«tion  that  one  arm  is  paralyzed,  the  application 
of  a magnet  to  the  other  arm  causes  the  paralysis  to 
vanish  from  the  side  first  affected  and  be  “trans- 
ferred” to  the  other  side.  Several  observers  in  re- 
peating the  experiment  find  that  the  “ transfer1'  suc- 
ceeds equally  well  when  the  patient  believe*  the  mag- 
net to  be  there;  and  in  one  case  a subject  who 
failed  to  exhibit  the  usual  result  was  allowed  to 
witness  it  in  another  subject,  and  herself  repeated 
the  performance  the  next  day.  This  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  suggestion  from  these  experi- 
ments. 2.  Messrs.  Bourru  and  Burnt  affirm  that 
with  certain  subjects  the  mere  approach  of  a her- 
metically sealed  vial  containing  a drug  (the  nature 
of  which  may  be  unknown  both  to  subject  and 
operator)  produces  all  the  characteristic  effects  of 
strong  doses  of  the  substance.  This  incredible  ob- 
servation when  thoroughly  studied  may  prove  to  be 
a case  of  hyperwstbesia  of  smell,  together  with  a 
shrewd  appreciation  of  suggestions ; it  requires  the 
sharpest  and  most  prolonged  observation  to  estab- 
lish *uch  a fact  as  evidence  for  a new  psychic  sense. 
The  most  recent  studies  strengthen  the  explanation 
of  these  facts  as  cases  of  extremely  delicate  uncon- 
scious suggestions. 


in  all  such  experiments  is  the  unconscious 
suggestion  of  the  expected  result.  The 
tone  of  the  question,  the  look  of  satisfac- 
tion when  the  desired  result  takes  place, 
the  impressive  silence  at  a critical  mo- 
ment, and  a host  of  less  obvious  indica- 
tions are  all  seized  upon  and  shrewdly  in- 
terpreted. Whether  they  fully  explain 
all  that  scientific  observers  have  recorded 
may  be  doubted,  but  they  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  most  minute  cautions,  which  in 
the  absence  of  such  knowledge  would  be 
no  less  than  foolish.* 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  practical  considera- 
tion by  the  public  of  these  topics  has  a 
dangerous  aspect.  Public  exhibitions  of 
hypnotism  have  been  legally  prohibited 
in  several  European  countries;  criminal 
complications  in  which  the  subject  plead- 
ed hypnotic  suggestionf  as  a defence  for 
crime  have  been  introduced,  and  our 
courts  must  soon  decide  the  question  of 
responsibility  in  such  cases.  Hypnotism 
is  not  a parlor  amusement  nor  a toy  for 
dilettanti.  It  belongs  to  specialists,  and 
it  is  they  alone  who  can  conduct  the  ex- 
periments so  as  to  benefit  mankind,  and 
draw  the  conclusions  that  validly  follow 
from  the  observations.  The  public  is  al- 
ways over-anxious  for  an  immediately 
practical  result,  and  does  not  appreciate 
the  moral  value  of  scientific  reserve.  Be- 
cause a refractory  boy  who  while  hypno- 
tized was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
his  reform  really  seemed  to  improve, 4 * by p- 

* It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  discovery 
of  those  extraordinary  susceptibilities  is  itself  a 
valuable  result.  They  make  evident  the  marvellous 
control  of  the  psychic  over  the  physical  mechanism 
of  perception,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  swellings 
are  produced  and  taken  away,  insensibility  brought 
on,  or  pain  made  to  vanish,  they  show*  a mental  con- 
trol of  such  normally  involuntary  processes  as  secre- 
tion, nutrition,  and  circulation.  We  here  touch  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  “ mind-cure,”  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  reputable  physicians  will  rescue  this 
natural  aid  from  the  evil  surroundings  in  which  it 
is  now  found. 

f This  refers  to  a “post-hvpnotic”  suggestion. 
It  is  found  that  if  a hypnotized  subject  be  told  that 
on  waking,  or  at  a certain  time  after  waking,  he  will 
do  such  and  such  an  action,  even  if  it  is  a discour- 
teous, or  foolish,  or  criminal  one,  he  actually  docs  it. 
I once  told  a subject  that  on  the  following  day  at 
noon  he  would  write  me  a postal-card.  Though  he 
had  never  written  to  me  before,  I received  the  postal 
as  suggested.  It  should  be  added  that  the  effect 
of  the  hvpnotization  is  claimed  to  be  as  often  ben- 
eficial as  harmful ; vet  enough  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  more  or  less  transient  deleterious  after- 
effects resulted  to  serve  as  a caution  for  the  inex- 
perienced. 
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notic  moralization”  is  proposed  as  a patent 
mode  of  education,  in  disregard  of  all  the 
dangers  attending  such  a practice,  of  the 
insecurity  of  our  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  analogy  with  such  normal 
experience  as  that  of  an  impressive  acci- 
dent rearranging  the  moral  disposition  of 
a susceptible  youth.  Remember  that  this 
hasty  practical  application  of  newly  dis- 
covered facts  (?)  is  often  the  mark  of  char- 
latanry. It  was  Mesmer  who,  on  discov- 
ering “animal  magnetism,”  immediately 
had  it  ready  for  sale,  to  be  applied  for  the 
cure  of  all  diseases;  it  is  the  phrenologist 
who,  glimpsing  the  fact  that  different 
areas  of  the  brain  serve  different  pur- 
poses, rushes  to  open  a shop  where,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a fee,  cranial  bumps 
can  be  converted  into  “combativeness” 
and  “amiability.” 

II. — In  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
alleged  physical  manifestations  of  super- 
natural agencies  it  is  necessary  to  accent 
more  emphatically  the  logical  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  problem  is  a twofold 
one:  1.  Does  the  evidence  justify  the  con- 
clusion ; and  if  not,  what  is  the  most  ra- 
tional explanation  ? . 2.  How  is  it  that 
those  who  sincerely  accept  the  “spiritual- 
istic” theory  come  to  do  so  ? Recent  expe- 
riences enable  me  to  dispose  of  both  these 
questions  in  a summary  manner.  It 
would  certainly  require  a lively  imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  amount  and  kind  of 
evidence  necessary  to  even  presumptively 
establish  any  such  fact  as  is  here  referred 
to.  To  admit  its  possibility  for  the  sake 
of  argument  is  much  like  supposing  a 
world  where  two  and  two  make  five.  The 
collective  experience,  and  much  more  the 
collective  experimentation,  of  civilized 
centuries  stand  as  a unit  opposed  to 
such  a supposition.  But  apart  from  such 
considerations  there  is  great  interest  and 
value  in  understanding  how  such  appar- 
ent deviations  from  natural  law  are 
brought  about.  The  chief  movements 
that  to-day  make  claims  to  be  placed  in 
this  category  are  spiritualism  and  theoso- 
phy. Omitting  all  reference  to  the  (often 
ennobling)  theoretical  beliefs  attached  to 
the  physical  phenomena,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  conclusive  ex- 
posure of  the  immoral  and  systematic 
trickery  by  which  “ theosophic”  marvels 
were  announced  to  the  world ; to  the  va- 
ried and  often  amusing  experiences  of  the 
Seybert  commission  for  investigating  spir- 


itualism, substituting  at  every  step  “de- 
frauding trickster”  for  medium,  and  lay- 
ing bare  a score  of  contemptible  devices* 
by  which  the  credulity  of  simple-minded 
folk  is  preyed  upon ; to  the  experiences  of 
certain  members  of  the  English  Society 
for  Psychic  Research  endorsing  this  con- 
clusion; and  to  the  host  of  public  and 
private  exposures,  including  almost  every 
known  medium.!  Our  knowledge  of  le- 
gerdemain is  more  than  ample  to  account 
for  anything  that  was  ever  really  exhibit- 
ed by  “ mediums,”  and  thus  enables  me  to 
simply  refer  to  the  light  in  which  these 
practices  now  stand,  without  burdening 
these  pages  with  a detailed  account  of 
them. 

The  reason  why  so  many  are  deceived 
is,  I believe,  due  more  than  to  anything 
else  to  the  failure  to  perceive  that  the 
power  and  the  right  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  kind  of 
performance  is  a strictly  technical  acquire- 
ment. Imagine  that  much  used  but  sel- 
dom accessible  being,  the  average  man,  to 
witness  for  the  first  time  the  performance 
of  a good  prestidigitateur,  and  without 
knowing  that  a natural  explanation  \yas 
possible,  to  explain  what  he  sees  as  best 
he  can:  he  would  be  utterly dumfounded. 
Accustomed  to  implicitly  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  because  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  are  so  regulated  as  to  make 
such  a confidence  generally  valid  and  use- 
ful, he  suddenly  finds  them  testifying  to 
occurrences  startling  to  his  common-sense. 
He  is  ready  to  accept  any  hypothesis  that 
is  impressively  urged.  Before  the  “me- 
dium” he  is  in  exactly  the  same  position; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  that  the  “spir- 
itualistic” hypothesis  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  is  pleasant  to  believe;  that  the 
phenomena  occurring  without  a medium 
are  precisely  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  seZ/-deception 
(and  w ith  this  all  reason  is  often  shatter- 
ed) ; and  that  it  has  been  experimentally 
proven  that  the  amount  and  kind  of  mal- 
observation  and  mal-description  of  me* 

* One  of  the  greatest  strongholds  of  spiritualists 
is  the  so-called  “ slate-writing,”  in  which  messages 
appear  on  a clean  slate,  held  so  as  to  apparently 
give  the  medium  no  chance  to  write  upon  it.  The 
trick  has  been  explained  and  repeated  by  several 
professional  conjurers,  and  to  cap  the  climax  a noted 
medium  actually  bought  of  such  a conjurer  a new 
slate-writing  trick  with  the  avowed  intention  of  using 
it  in  his  seances. 

f For  a general  account  of  these,  see  an  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly , April,  1889. 
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diumistic  phenomena  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  divergence  between  the 
clever  trick  that  was  really  done  and  the 
incredible  miracle  described  by  the  con- 
fiding believer  or  the  baffled  observer. 
The  study  of  these  phenomena  has  thus 
contributed  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
natural  history  of  error,  showing  how 
readily  the  emotions  carry  away  the  rea- 
son, and  what  a child  the  layman  is  be- 
fore the  professional  expert  in  sense- 
deception. 

HI. — The  possibility  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  thought  apart  from  the  recognized 
channels  of  sensation  is  of  a remote  kind. 
The  evidence  necessary  to  make  such  a fact 
probable  must  at  least  outweigh  the  long- 
accumulated  counter-evidence  against  it, 
and  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  lifetime 
of  any  one  now  living.  The  objection  to 
this  position  on  the  ground  that  had  it 
been  held  with  regard  to  the  announce- 
ments of  Galileo  and  Columbus  the  dark 
ages  would  have  been  prolonged  is  un- 
warranted, because  then  the  conflict  was 
between  the  method  of  scientific  demon- 
stration and  the  method  of  authority, 
while  the  questions  here  considered  are 
by  both  parties  admitted  to  be  soluble  by 
the  scientific  method  only.  It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  science  to  leave  such  questions  open, 
and  to  examine  any  reputable  mass  of  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a new 
force  or  a new  mode  of  working  of  a 
known  force,  demanding  for  the  admit- 
tance of  the  new  view  an  amount  of  evi- 
dence proportional  to  its  opposition  to  the 
received  body  of  truth.  The  citation  at 
the  head  of  this  article  admirably  express- 
es the  view  here  taken.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  such  facts  as  have  been  collected  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  extending 
the  significance  of  “the  recognized  chan- 
nels of  sensation,”  without  recourse  to  an 
unphysiological  hypothesis.*  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  depend  on  one’s  esti- 
mate of  the  inherent  improbability  of  the 
telepathic  hypothesis,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
liability and  significance  of  the  most  strik- 

* I say  u unphysiological”  because  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  only  method  of  impress- 
ing tbe  brain-centres  so  as  to  arouse  an  impression 
having  objective  reality  is  through  the  conduction 
of  nerves  connected  with  special  sense  organs,  each 
reacting  to  its  own’kind  of  stimulus,  and  conducting 
the  disturbance  thus  imparted  in  absolute  isolation, 
even  to  the  isolation  of  every  microscopic  nerve  fibre 
from  its  neighbor. 


ing  experiments.  The  principle  of  these 
experiments  consists  in  having  one  person 
guess  a number,  name  a card,  draw  a dia- 
gram, etc.,  of  which  another  person  is  at- 
tentively thinking,  without  any  communi- 
cation between  the  two,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  successes  due  to  chance  foretold. 
The  English  Society  claim  that  the  number 
of  successes  with  certain  subjects  so  large- 
ly exceeds  the  number  that  chance  would 
account  for  as  to  establish  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
this  they  term  “telepathy.”  On  this  ba- 
sis they  explain  such  wonderful  occur- 
ences as  death-bed  coincidences,  a typi- 
cal instance  of  which  is  the  oft-repeated 
tale  in  which  an  iresistible  impession  (or 
even  a spectral  apparition*)  of  a distant 
friend  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  time  of 
death  or  other  serious  misfortune  of  that 
friend.  Even  with  the  mildest  estimate 
of  the  inherent  improbability  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  with  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  reliability  of  the  accumulated 
evidence,  one  cannot  but  consider  this 
announcement,  and  especially  the  violent 
use  thus  made  of  it,  as  entirely  premature. 
To  my  mind  not  only  is  the  amount  of 
evidence  hopelessly  insufficient,  but  the 
value  of  it  extremely  questionable. 

The  precautions  taken  against  deception 
(or  at  least  the  account  of  them)  are  far 
from  complete ; there  was  not  even  an  at- 
tempt made  to  find  out  whether  the  na- 
ture of  the  failures  did  not  suggest  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  successes ; whether 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  for  example,  was  in- 
dicated as  the  more  active  in  the  process; 
or,  again,  whether  the  conditions  of  great- 
est success  do  not  shed  such  light,  t It  is  all 
a technical  question  of  stringency  of  con- 
ditions; and  had  the  entire  energies  of  the 
able  committees  of  the  English  Society 
been  spent  simply  upon  the  discovery  of 

* The  evidence  for  such  apparitions,  for  haunted 
houses,  etc.,  is  so  beset  with  unreliable  and  inaccu- 
rate details  that  it  seems  impossible  to  give  it  a 
scientific  shape.  The  most  hopeful  method  is  the 
recording  of  such  instances  by  scientific  men  with 
a knowledge  of  the  sources  of  error  in  such  tales. 
This,  like  other  problems  of  psychic  research,  has  an 
anthropological  interest  apart  from  its  eventual  so- 
lution. 

f Another  important  consideration  is  the  errone- 
ous calculation  of  the  chances  of  a certain  degree  of 
success  bv  neglect  of  the  natural  community  and  sim- 
ilarity of  men’s  thoughts.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychic  Research  will  be  found 
most  striking  instances  of  the  extreme  limitations  of 
natural  mental  products,  and  the  bearings  of  these 
on  the  telepathic  arguments.  See  especially  Dr.  Mi- 
not’s articles  in  numbers  3 and  4. 
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the  sources  of  error  in  such  experiments, 
I am  confident  that  their  results  would 
have  covered  far  fewer  pages,  but  with  a 
compensating  value  per  page.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  endless  methods  of  uncon- 
sciously suggesting  an  expected  result,  of 
the  exalted  sensibilities  in  special  direc- 
tions with  which  some  persons  are  gifted 
or  which  they  have  cultivated,  as  well  as 
of  the  incredibly  clever  means  of  decep- 
tion (and  the  fondness  for  exercising 
them),  is  already  so  advanced  and  so  con- 
stantly increasing  as  to  make  the  proposi- 
tion of  an  unscientific  explanation,  with- 
out the  most  crucial  examination  of  the 
clews  furnished  by  such  knowledge,  more 
than  ever  unwarranted. 

This  hasty  action  of  the  English  Society 
is  sure  to  set  a precedent  pernicious  to  the 
mental  health  of  the  community.  Al- 
ready a writer  has  announced  that  this 
society  has  shown  the  historical  miracles 
to  be  no  longer  mysterious,  and  has  found 
that  the  low  morality  exhibited  by  plan- 
chette  writing  is  due  to  telepathy,  that 
prayer  is  thought  transference,  and  in 
short  has  set  up  a religious  faith  that  is 
threatened  to  change  by  every  new  num- 


ber of  the  proceedings  of  a Psychic  Re- 
search Society.  Men  and  women  of  good 
mental  calibre  become  intensely  interested 
in  these  topics,  and  seem  toiose  their  char- 
acteristic reserve.  All  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  ignoring  of  the  technical  aspect  of 
these  problems.  The  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication, by  the  laity,  of  ideas  that  are 
to  be  only  provisionally  and  theoretically 
entertained  by  specialists  is  mischievous 
to  the  extreme.  It  shakes  the  foundations 
upon  which  are  built  the  approaches  to 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  and  paves  the 
way  for  superstition  and  charlatanry. 
Let  the  scientific  students  of  this  study 
record  their  observations  and  draw  their 
conclusions  with  all  the  caution  and  de- 
liberation characteristic  of  solid  scientific 
advance.  Let  them  give  to  the  public 
only  what  is  definitely  established,  and 
mindful  of  the  special  liability  to  abuse  in- 
herent in  this  study,  let  them  accompany 
their  statements  with  a caution  in  this  re- 
gard. In  this  way  will  they  at  once  pro- 
mote the  true  progress  of  knowledge  and 
secure  the  maintenance  of  that  mental 
and  moral  health  that  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion and  intellectual  freedom. 


LITAIRENE. 

DEATH,  come  to  me! 

Take  this  pain  and  striving 
Out  of  my  brain. 

Take  this  gnawing  misery 
Out  from  my  heart. 

With  your  pale  cold  fingers 
Lay  straight  these  bones 
That  are  weary! 

Shut  from  my  sight 

The  azure  and  the  green 

And  the  opaline  splendor  of  nature, 

Ensnaring  the  soul  with  hope 

And  visions  of  a life  as  splendid ! 

Benumb  my  ears  that  they  hear  not 
The  wail  of  the  thousands 
Who  labor  with  bleeding  hands 
Yet  may  not  reap. 

Stop  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  life 
That  brings  force  only  for  defeat, 
And  quickens  the  heart  only 
That  it  may  bear  its  anguish. 

At  least  bring  silence  and  peace, 

O tender  and  beautiful  Death! 
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IlDWINTEB  life  in  Montreal 
\ otters  many  brilliant  and 

C'  fasei  rmUug  sevnfes. 

V W hat  visitor,  for 

\l; J example,  van  f or 

get  the  toboggan 
slide  on  a gala  night?  The  white  ob- 
scurity of  moonlight  gives  the  snowy 
world  a distant  visionary  look ; and  the 
sky  is  strange,  with  a misty  luminous 
atmosphere  that  puts  out  the  stars  and 
ret  allows  the  moon  to  peer  through  shift- 
ing veils  of  ruddy  smoke.  A galaxy  of 
lights  and  fires  all  down  the  mountain- 
side and  over  the  plain  tinges  the  snow 
with  intense  colors,  and  marks  a stream 
of  warm  humanity  running  freely  in  the 
arctic  night  The  stream  is  of  buxom 
young  men  and  women,  delusively  light- 
some and  fluffy  in  blanket  suits,  stepping 
quickly  past,  you  on  the  upward  path  tow- 
ard the  invisible  summit;  the  sounds  of 
their  glad  but  decorous  voices  seem  to  be 
almost  lost  in  the  space  and  the  silence  of 
a winter  night — a low  babbling  brook  of 
confiding  sounds.  Presently  the  tobog- 
gans come  swooping  down  as  on  the 
wing;  the  rush  is  breathless;  the  com- 
pact row  of  figures,  the  eager  crouching 
steersman,  the  cloud  of  snow  whirling  up 
in  their  wake,  all  fla*sb  upon  your  sight 
like  a magic  picture,  from  the  dimness  of 
night  into  the  vividness  of  a red  light  or 
a green,  or  the  shadowy  glow  of  a bonfire. 
The  vision  lias  gone  into  obscurity  ere  you 
saw  it;  and  you  follow  it  downward  in 
wonder  by  the  audible  perspective,  as  it 
were,  of  vanishing  shouts. 
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Then,  again,  you  will  recall  that  you 
seem  to  ga/.e  into  another  world  m seeing 
the  ice  pftkwe  It  is  an  opalescent  castle 
intense}^  brilliant  in  i ho  suoshinV,  with 
wails  of  lr& nshveenl  shadows  edged  with 
prismatic  lines.  One  expects  to  meet 
Kubla  Khan  at  every  turn  within  those 
walls  of  light,  faint,  cool,  pearly  colors. 
Even  when  men  come  and  storm  it  as  an 
army  of  snow  shoers,  it  still  remains  an 
unearthly  vision;  it  becomes  an  ice  vol- 
cano shooting  rockets  and  candles,  and 
raining  fire  over  winter  snows;  or  a castle 
all  incandescent  in  red  or  green  fights. 
The  suow-slmers  with  their  torches  then 
wind  up  the  mountain  and  about  its 
summit,  while  more  pyrotechnics  are  shot 
from  that  height  into  the  sky.  The  car- 
nival on  skates  is  still  more  memorable, 
a unique  scene  of  great  beauty.  The 
rink  is  brilliant,  with  a door  of  ice  like  a 
mirror,  in  the  centre  an  ice  fountain  with 
marble  statues,  all  about  it  rows  of  people 
sitting  patiently  in  the  cold,  the  great 
roof  hung  with  flags,  and  the  whole 
lighted  with  electricity.  The  hand  strikes 
Up,  and  calls  out  two  long  lines  of  skilful 
skaters,  youths  and  maidens*  dressed  m 
fancy  costumes : they  and  their  reflections 
in  the  ice  mirror  wind  about  the  rink  for 
a time  in  various  figures,  and  then  break 
up  into  a general  inelee,  going  round  and 
round  the  rink  by  the  hour,  ami  offering 
a continual  kaleidoscopic  interchange  of 
colors  and  costumes*  The  city  is  thus  full 
of  cheerful  life  and  leisure,  sports  and 
gayeties.  The  bracing  air  lends  a zest  to 
ail  enjoyments. 
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very  few  civilians,  were  admitted  to  this 
somewhat  aristocratic  company.  Society 
therefore  was  formed  on  the  army  ideals, 
habits,  etiquette.  When  the  English  re- 
giments were  withdrawn,  society  lost  its 
chief  features,  and  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  finally 
to  Ottawa  took  away  the  bureaucracy. 
Since  then,  with  a marked  increase  of 
wealth,  society  has  acquired  new  elements; 
foreign  influences  also  have  added  some 
what  to  the  disorganization 


Hence  Lite 

tolerance,  race  antipathy,  social  division,  polish  of  society  has  very  naturally  de- 
political  antagonism,  and  commercial  sep-  dined  somewhat,  but  the  conventional!  - 
aratiou.  tics  helped  by  the  persistence  of  military 

Nevertheless,  this  city  of  disunion  flour-  traditions  and  a strong  general  spirit  of 
ishes  as  the  green  bay-tree,  with  a steady  conservatism  still  maintain  their  promi 
if  not  an  amazing  growth,  which  is  due  hence  in  social  intercourse.  On  the  oth- 
chiefly  to  the  separate,  not  the  united,  er  hand,  hospitable  customs,  the  buoyant 
efforts  of  the  races.  health  and  spirits  of  the  people,  and  their 

The  English  social  life  of  Montreal  is  easy  good  fellowship,  cultivated  by  the 
in  a transition  state  between  the  former  practice  of  out  door  sports,  help  to  balance 
garrison  life  and  the  developments  that  these  conventional  tendencies  and  to  keep 
commercial  life  will  bring.  Up  to  1872  them  from  becoming  too  weighty  a burden 
the  city  was  garrisoned  successively  by  on  the  national  character.  The  colonial 
many  regiments  of  distinction,  having  in  relations  still  give  to  society  its  dominant 
command  prominent  members  of  the  Eng-  feat  ures— English  fashions,  manners,  aud 
lish  aristocracy.  Society  then  consisted  customs;  but  intercourse  with  the  United 
almost  entirely  of  about  two  hundred  States  introduces  some  secondary  elements 
army  officers,  a few  government  officials,  from  American  life,  which  have  increased 
and  the  English  ladies  of  the  town  ; a few  much  since  the  departure  of  the  English 
French  Canadian  families  of  t he  better  garrison  and  the  growth  of  trade  with  the 
class  who  adopted  English  ways,  and  a United  States. 
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The  population  comprises  three  race  adapted  to  this  commercial  community, 
divisions— the  English -speaking  Scotch,  all  attempts  in  this  direction  have  failed. 
English.  I rfs'h* ami  Americans ; the  French  Society  thus  lacks  the  order  and  the  pow* 
Canadians;  and  a few  mixed  families  of  er  that  may  be  derived  from  large  homo* 
English  and  French  Foreigners  are  al-  geneous  and  reasonable  divisions:  unbap- 
niost  unknown  in  Montreal,  if  the  Amer*  pily  it  suffers,  {is  many  other  cormmtni- 
ic&ns  be  excepted.  The  community  or  ties  do.  from  the  pettiness  of  small  divi- 
soeiety  in  general  has  no  clearly  defined  sions  or  cliques.  The  ultra* fashionable 
castes.  What  aristocracy  there  was  disap'  set  changes  personnel  rather  rapidly, 
pe&ivd  with  the  garrison;  and  as  English  with  the  changes  of  wealth,  but  preserves 
aristocratic  manners  and  customs  seem  ill  enough  leaven  of  polish  from  decade  to 
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liominimi.  :’ftf  tefh  religions 

regard  Jhe  theatre,  Vrrth  much  dkfatW; 
%ii&  i he  A}  rfetoa  of  the  : ->#. 

IfcngnHtgr-  titeo  trmU&i*  ih#  iltiYiifr>pixwtiKs& 
the  dr^upa  tiiftioult.  But 
•HiT  UnKtorauo#^-  .Wro  theatre*  are 

of  llte  day;  $3$^^  ••'.• 

time  to  time,  The  snow-shoe  oodcert <<he 
.prvfts  mention  to  a feature  of  ^meuncfK 
pality ; it  is  generally  a ertelu&hlo  arna 
tWi‘  performance  of  smi gs.  choruses,  read 
ete.;ifi  Um  key  of  liigrli . kilari ty  pawt 
^ : the  elute  all  to  have  a good  number 

of  rnomWrs  who  can  carry  oil  such  afeir<> 
decade  to  /.muse  i he  rnaM^v.'iah  The  nation-  in  a manly,  j.lea^uit.  way  For  a .strati 
al  i&H  fur-  g£rthe  audighce  klbie 

nisi ied  in  tte  English  style  gure  U;  ihe  lot  hi  wcil-made  athletic  men*  of  whole 
city ’^.delightful  air  oTv^unfnrf..  .clotert  nl 
1 *£3*.  50K».  MoUdity . One  of  the  largest  and  ' 

W0bt  <mp#eik:ii  we&l  ^ieuir^f^  of  Muote 
real  are  f fie  professors  of  >tr(3rill 
sity.  The  American*.  about  Une  huro 
4ml  • are ; not  a prominent  ete 

mCiU  m 'fasli.iruut.hle  life.  The  Scotch  are 
easily  the  i en tli  1 1^;  p^rt^>I e Ii^re,  ill  e^tr 

$0  ^nerallV  lyi  Br)  tish  eolouies.  *;  Amt  the 
Irkh  fill  In?  re 

and  pnlitkal  rotes,  ^ixpi^Uy  i 0 p&ie6 &*id 
. Older,  hut  xi o\v  arid  then  wiip  4k  0rangk 
rk<l  oi*  some  oulteWte^  f^hrsr 

the  Yrench  Canadians.  \ ■ ;■•  ':  \ : V;. ; ';'  ;v 
The stei&l skkuu  ip  Mmtm&l  i> 
l£  ip  g'  sfeH&bjli  i i&f 
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j&K  yA" 


y w ^cM'  ' *W/T  • vrf:w- 
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go  vv i|h 

The  chief,  fojw.v  of  enter- 


a® 


r 


ta-ioitmut  cire  English  }i\ 

$tyle  ahd  par* 

ties,  with  ii:ct«'?ny  ball',.  ^ r? .♦  i fivc*t»'dock  sirin'-  C‘>k«*Y  d^pite-  the  cohdv«e)ri«?rit  of 
t0|v>.  T h 'pdhl.ie*  • tUe  city  .is  tlcefr  or  commef^cial  lives 


sn  ^ i V f >v t C cTT|  1 ^ dSiryit ^ li 

kkvr  i ^vd  yteki  fte )5is ' 

;tiw ; Slot rop<di fun  hesidi^  n munter  of  v.v. 

jp  ci  vdips  dev oi^nl  to  special  pursiVihs.  The 

Hunt  Oink'  havi.u.vy  the  oldest  )KU**k 

iiouork  and  thp  u«rphlklinient  ip 

A tnenca.  connuns  nimii  id  the  <j7ifc  of 
Mon toads  hi 
Hxmte  f»Ydt»  r*cs  of  or^^utkaTunv  hot  funud 
iu  ite  Inutts  of  Engteud^  £lte  rlall  has  u 

' hi  •'.support ' ^ 

■ 1 i\r^W  ^ ^gx  t>  i^in'b  e r^f  .iw/iil; 

' ivokKs^-;avuT  it  ||$ii iis ' to  ’ ik  special  - aui Ui^'V 

I.netii  ihe  snr  !;•.» ! h-jiture  .of  d;*>ices  i*> 
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tic  yet  reasonable  practice  of  many  out- 
of-door  pastimes:  lacrosse.,  foot  ball,  boat- 
ing', bicycling',  hunting,  golf,  racket,  ten- 
nis, racing.  skating,  tobogganing,  curling, 
snow  shoeing,  fishing,  shooting,  and  crick- 
et create  in  the  city  an  unusual  number 
of  successful  clubs.  Ami  as  if  these  were 
not  enough,  the  English  population,  not 
half  of  the  total  of  about  175,000,  support 
with  good  attendance  quite  a complete 
volunteer  military  service.  It  contains 
one  cavalry  regiment,  one  corps  of  engi- 
neers, one  battery  of  Held  artillery,  one  of 


snow  falls,  present  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sights  about  the  city,  with  fine 
horses,  fine  riders,  the  scarlet  coats,  and 
the  eager  hounds  bursting  across  the 
country  after  the  wily  fox. 

Athletics  are  the  chief  amusement  and 
the  keenest  interest  of  a large  part-  of  the 
well-to-do  men  and  women  of  Montreal. 
This  life  centres,  perhaps,  about  the  large 
gymnasium  which  is  the  head-quartern  of 
various  branches  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion; but  physical  well-being  is  secured 
by  many  other  means—- a most  enthusias- 
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artillery,  two  rifk' r^iw^uts.one  part  songs  and  light  choral  works-  Lite 
o?  HigMumiers,  one  of  Fiittileers;  The  Phtlharuioinc  Society,  but  Jaielv  fomied, 
Fr^vK-n  Ou»riJutf\s  lunvisii  only,  a rifle  n-  which  .gives  i svo  or  time*  conceits  vmb 
gimeui.  As  lias  already  been  intimated,  winter;  miitosry  baudn  amt  A number  of 
hoide*  p-ay  *:uf^  it  mi  athletics,  cimrch-go-  lesser  e&bijytom*  n>stiiy  ib  t-o'me  interest 
tug  ' t>f .•  prmpipertt  hi  the 

eU-ti^ni  in  Tb#$ty  ifo&i the 

is  Miribfkubly  /all  of  c&ui^tpgs  of  re:  &ml ot : pari 
and  charitable  institutions  abound  of  social  life;  the  choirs  of  the  city  imeri 
<>^v  ti  13 xi s1 1 a t extent  tably  reflect  the  general  level  bf  theiu'l- 

.{fifeilec^u^l  interests  are  not  a proud-  Montreal  1*  hut.  just  beginning  also -to 
tderri^ut  of  Montreal  life.  The  liter-  adorn  itself  w ith  pai  n ting  and  stmij^toC; 
:m  hfo  of  the  »?ity  has  but  just  begun  to.  The  Art  Association.  Viveorpom|jp  in  IHfRL 
;*bih»?.  Wjotfd  a very  small  circle  of  local  is  doing  much  to  hufitvate  the  public  tousle 
wnier*,  toUcthe  ranks  of  society.'  But  that  by  exfnl.u  Cions  ami  iustnirtiou  ; and  edit- 
literary;  tnbwests Are  awakening  in  society  calU’U-ahtyt  includes more  ov-  less  study  of 
is  shown  by  Art  increase  of  study,  if  not  technical  art.  The  pictured  in  the  Ruvnab 
yet  by  many  .uotivvhl*  prcRluebons,  Theta?  Culbotie  churehek  are  insign  jikant,  but  a 
are  now] ihfc  tfMXH)  h r the  reading  few  gooil  em>  vases  ah*  to  be  jstum  >t»  iv.-o 

of  Shake«i^re  and  Crowning,  and  many  or  three  wealthy  houses;  The  chief  s>U 
titfmr  ^io<* i t to <>i< ? n jet  mchil  i inprOTi**’ ; • i*i**$t|pus  in  Mauiryal urn  not  iaivileCtoai 

men t through  tire  civIt|V^Spn  of  letters,  and  arfciatfe  hut  ■ gisYetles; 

Montreal  is  said  i»;<  be  the  chief  book  ecu-  out  door  sports,  and  a conservative  piety, 
fro  of  Oumi;U,  lint  the  city  does  uot  pus-  Living  costs  much  less  than  it; does  in  the 
&ess  a piddle  general  library,  excepting  chief  cities  of  'the  United  Stares;  social 
the  Fm^et*  Institute,  ng  into  enfcevtaiiiments'  ttot  led  riyal  ex* 

c^btenee;  the  lUn^ne.sof  individual  iusti-  iravagaiicgj  fhei  .Vii^evatp  :p#cA  -of  * life:  al- 

itjUnn^  do  taut  crivr?*' 

\vid!  *uy  other  fcip- 
:'itS;‘\  pi'dn  tiicology^ 
mid  civil  fawv  ami 

ijjtg  six  cb  m£  libmrtes 
U*g£CHef*  <sf  both  lam- 
fpa^y**»£fi>th  <>P  (y 
about  100,1)00  vol- 
umes. The;  press  of 
Montreal  is  very 
riiucli  hampered,  by 
the  cnwsidiU  ntwssb 
ty  of  l,*dng  pohtk 
in  a sharp! y d iyided 
community.  Aiusifc 
sbiffjr*  fix>to  the  <ji$u 
favor  ^iUv'Vchich  the 
ehiirohes  regard  the 
Vh^mb;  inr  without 
successful  th  eat  res  or 
an  opHW  an  orebe$- 
t ra  cannot,  be  main- 
taiued,  / thfe  ^rt 

tli  ns  i 

means  nf  e.v  presstoii. 

Tirerc  rn^  wr, 

^>fne  atnatooe  or- 
gantxaiiems  of  pub- 
licise: the  Men  deli- 
eobn  Choir,  which 
treats  the  public 
now  ami  then  to 
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lows  men  of  business  to  take  -some 
leisure  without  drofijnug  out  of  the 
race  Tim  <lout iiiaiit  qualities*  of 
this  Eitjriish  colonial  community' 
are  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and  so- 
liflUt  y. 

The  French  Canud  in  u u {>per 
classes  m>?  m a singular  hocuU 
cotitliiiem.  They  form  a society 
ittjj.t  muHm\  being  the  product 
of  ij.u  obi  iijnl  complete  system.  of 
education,  laws,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion.  They  are  gre- 
garious by  nature,  and  given  to 
social  enjoyments;  they  are  mit- 
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urally  a capable  race;  they  have  always 
been  most  closely  united  in  national  in- 
terests and  sympathy,  and  opposed  to 
internal  variations  in  culture  as  well  as 
to  external  influences;  and  they  have, 
relatively  to  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion and  their  living,  always  been  suffi- 
ciently well-to-do  to  command  what  edu- 
cation their  Church  chose  to  give.  It  is 
true  that  the  conquest  deprived  the  na- 
tional life  of  most  of  its  seigneurs  and 
leaders  of  society,  and  that  the  old  fam- 
ilies since  then  have  died  out  or  sunk 
into  the  ranks.  But  these  misfortunes 
merely  changed  the  personnel  of  society 
from  the  titled  to  the  professional  class, 
which,  if  more  democratic,  is  also  more 
numerous  and  more  active.  Courtliness 
of  manners  undoubtedly  declined;  but 
the  institutions  of  learning  were  in  no 
way  disturbed;  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  forces  and  interests  and  ten- 
dencies were  not  changed.  The  race  has 
increased  wonderfully  in  numbers  and 
power  and  means  of  culture ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  society  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  to  be  both  larger 
and  more  cultivated  than  it  was  before 
the  conquest.  And  as  to  keeping  stead- 
fastly to  its  characteristics,  so  faithfully 
have  the  French  Canadian  Roman  Cath- 
olic manners,  customs,  traditions,  educa- 
tion, language,  laws,  domestic  life,  social 
unity,  been  preserved  that  the  race  is  a 
inarrel  to  all  visitors.  It  seems,  then,  not 
unjust  to  say  that  French  Canadian  soci- 
ety is  quite  mature,  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, and  in  native  capacity  able  to  sus- 
tain a social  life  of  varied  interests  and 
elevating  efforts.  The  surprise  is  there- 
fore great  to  find  the  society  of  this  lar- 
gest and  most  wealthy  of  French  Canadi- 
an communities  almost  without  social  or- 
ganization, lacking  social  leaders,  amuse- 
ments of  worth,  intellectual,  scientif- 
ic, and  artistic  centres  and  activities. 
Doubtless  the  lack  of  large  fortunes  and 
some  other  material  circumstances  may 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  this  result; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  chief 
cause  is  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of 
the  French  Canadian  people  is  to  such  an 
extent  moulded  and  restricted  by  its  re- 
ligious guardians. 

The  chief  beauty  of  Montreal  is  the 
vastness  of  its  surroundings.  From  the 
mountain  you  look  upon  a view  of  almost 
limitless  expanse,  and  of  singular  nobil- 
ity and  simplicity.  You  stand  high  above 
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an  immense  plain;  its  monuments  are  a 
group  of  isolated  mountain  cones ; you  sa- 
lute in  the  distance  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  Adirondacks,  for  these  are  out- 
posts of  our  republic.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
joined  by  the  Ottawa  near  by,  flows 
straight  on  through  the  plain;  you  feel 
the  might  of  its  rush,  and  you  almost 
hear  the  roar  of  its  gleaming  and  enor- 
mous rapids.  The  vast  expanse  of  sky, 
the  majestic  pageantry  of  clouds,  the  clear 
sunlight  all  about  and  so  far  away,  the 
generous  wind  of  this  pure  Northern 
air — all  of  it  is  broad  and  full  of  nobil- 
ity. Then  the  city  at  your  feet  has  but 
little  that  bemeans  this  magniflcence. 

It  stretches  about  five  miles  along  the 
river,  and  runs  about  two  miles  back, 
over  a series  of  terraces  rising  to  the 
mountain ; factories,  mills,  and  the  homes 
of  workmen  are  at  each  end,  and  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  occupied  by  the  shipping, 
the  public  buildings,  the  business  thor- 
oughfares; near  the  mountain,  along 
wide  shady  streets,  are  the  houses  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Victoria  Bridge, 
markets,  elevators,  spires,  domes,  and  huge 
monasteries  rise  above  the  common  level 
of  roofs.  The  green  plain  lies  all  about 
it,  and  the  forest  runs  down  the  streets 
aud  stretches  its  arms  over  the  homes  of 
men.  As  you  descend  for  a walk  about 
town  you  pass  many  delightful  views, 
nooks,  gullies,  lanes,  and  turns  of  road 
and  path  in  this  Mount  Royal  park.  In 
architecture  the  city  disappoints  any  one 
looking  for  artistic  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures. An  old  church  or  two  and  a cha- 
teau or  two  of  the  French  regime  awaken 
your  expectations,  but  lead  to  no  satis- 
faction. And  yet  the  general  impression 
it  gives  is  decidedly  one  of  beauty  and 
brightness. 

Montreal  presents  a seaport  250  miles 
inland  from  salt-water,  1000  miles  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  singular  as  a sea- 
port without  the  usual  forest  of  masts. 
Black  ocean  steam-ships,  white  compact 
lake  steamers,  canal -boats,  and  river 
steam-boats  are  almost  the  only  craft  to 
be  seen.  There  is,  however,  one  sailing 
vessel,  the  quaint  pinplat , square-bowed, 
square-stern ed,  flat-bottomed,  with  one  tall 
mast  covered  with  square  sails.  Manned 
by  the  primitive  French  Canadian  habi- 
tants, it  comes  to  town  with  wood  or  hay, 
and  forms  the  most  picturesque  element 
of  the  port.  The  river-front  is  fine.  The 
wharves  at  the  water  level  are  provided 
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er  beauty.  The  customers  are  generally 
of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  dress- 
ed very  plainly,  even  with  a sombre  ef- 
fect, m black  or  dark  stuffs  without  orna- 
The  peasant  has  abandoned  his 


no  market  price;  a vender,  either  on  the 
market  or  in  the  French  Canadian  retail 
shops  of  the  city,  asks  generally  at  least 
double  what  he  expects  to  get;  and  the 
buyer  always  otters  about  half  what  is 
asked.  The  French  Canadian  is  by  na 
ture  so  litigious  and  .intriguing  that  a 
prompt  bargain  is  distasteful  to  him:  he 
desires  the  disputation  of  dickering  and 


menu, 

homespun,  but  he  is  still  an  elementary 
mam  The  dealing  is  done  in  a quiet 
way,  with  low  voices  and  a decorous  spir- 
it j uo  one  is  hurried.  As  a rule  there  is 
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Notre  Xhtnmj  d*s 'Lourdes.  .The*. 

iddtig 

Sherbrooke  «uid  other  str«*is 
at  the  foot,  qf  jlm  n mu  n lain 
i'hibody,  well  t)>e  !<$<}&£' 
!oHx%  of  the  English  life 
Ji  t>re--ao!  id  i.ty , comfort,  and 
i:l«‘e,rfurfie^s;  But.  yow 
everywhere  that  Montreal  i# 

- distinctly  as  Northern 
i&eyvjnter  predoiioiiates.;  jirt 
best  life  is  trithih,,  both  ift 
eharactkr  iaNd  in  architect-- 
urw.  ■/.: 

Nava  rally  enoxigh  the  tttiHti 
i n terestin  gfeaturestif  the  itvily 
to  an  American  visitor  fhtj%. 
strolling  about  are  those  you 
nected  with  the  Iradiug  ?d»e- 
roerit  of  the  Freheh  Caha- 
dian  life. — those  of  the  lib 
mail  Ca^jqbt* rtllgfdkAH^rt, 
tin&rhg  . a . fiomiui  Clatlioh^ 
hdjvilatjCJtt  ooiuil  eii&Jly  'for 
ihftiy  lriek  of  wealth,  islnitbi 
tag  it 

the  exeiterneiit.  Aftci:  aneiitllesS  amount  sfe-  af  Si.  Petoe’s,  ami  of  the  same.  sLi.-tw-- 
of  feneirtg  amt  cliahging  of  priees  tier  excepting  that  this  one  has  n.  porno 
habitant  will  leave  thesiort.  and  tiro  shop-  roof  ta  sited  sikv.v.  They  Imre  itlreud;. 
keeper  will  complacent! y <t;di  him  Imejc:  besules  nialiy-  other  churches,  the  go.-; 
and  when  the.  fywioqier  get*  home  ami  Notre  Daino,  the  largest  \k  xV.nieriea.  o v- 
find*  that  his  pueeitpse  t^  Jeiir,  he  juslitieS  ceptiug  Ike  cathedral  of  Mexico.  It  S' 
it  by  saying  that  tm  got  a hit  ...f  dickering  .10, tW  people,  and  wilt  hold  15,000.  The 
thi^twn  .tn  fxw  hbfhm^  ■'.■■■  ■■  offfclkl  pbktiiif  at  .th«*. 

Montreal  is  divided  shandy  into  I wo  great  be! I in  the  tower  is  the  Im-geM 
parts,  the  ..French  and  the  If  ogbsh,  the  Lust,  the  world.  It  is  the  eighth  hell  in  .si.:'-, 
ami  thy  Wcfit.  cuds,  in  hafcli  part ' the  weighing  Only  24,780  pounds,  Ift  the  i.e 
Ji*8s ^ tl'i6  idv&iy  fbe  terior,  vast  hut  sotrietvhat  barkh  nn%l 
.WeifTh^T'.'hp.ti'ir'si'  near  the  hiffuritain-.  I if  gaudy.  yon  maysee  an  onjah?  s^ii-gl  psU 
the  poorer  French  region  the  signs,  the  pit  ami  « bronze  statue  of  St.  Poke 
■f hades,  the  tWtttdxtteiif^ifehoh^yat^AM  which  th»f . Iocs  are  wgU  polished. 
dieli nelly  French  an d qpi te  Con  ii  pen  tal  $$$ edit tionh  wiling ch arches and  ch  ape-1  s 
in.  vhhtwiyte  The  streets  - have  lines  of  all  day,  Norte  of  tlmm  contain  any  ar? 
suu'.il  tk<r,»si>.v :>f  one  or  one  and  a hal  f gplwiporlan.-c  hut  they  reveal  a religion s 
Attird*,  with  MdrhieiSwriid&ws  peeping  out  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  kept  «p  with  is . .. . 
nt  steep  roofs  and  here  ;i ml  there  u,  little  vhIIiiiw  force  in  this  nineteenth  century 
iiicho  of  h piazza?  a lane  tfoxv  and  then  One  «f  thy  pleasantest  aceiics  >.»f  tins  ref. 
gr  i s sunn!  shadowy  ami.  broken  forms  glmw  Tifii  mac  he  xvitm-ssed  in  the  city  of 
ami  ipiieT  uooUs.  Entail  unity  and  effee-  the  dead.  In:  the  cesncfcry  on  the  iimmi- 
tiyi-nosA  are  {ftst  by  llfq fir<^t*ijin«  at  maity  tb«t' sstpf.es'|j*'.<»T. ate  crcmt- 

inodern-  'Uwuw«.;)iife^ly'''  and  utigra-  ed  iii  colored 

Cions.  aUrerthe  vh  ^hablcaxa  of  ilia  stalioifs  of  ;tlw? 

T!ie  eh ie»'  biiaioev*  sxvect.s  of  the  citv—  cross.  A pmwt  tends  sltuvly  the  lhve 
tf»t  dqpics,  Notre  Datnc.  McGill  — give  a from  Atiiion  hi  fetatiou;  «ml  explains  M' 
g>r«i  ipi]uvwsio>t  by  tiieir  nsasshw  lime-  the  kneeling'  peoph-  the  ikigmatie  val na 
»!Oho  im.t.lmgs.  both  public  and  corn  liter-  of  the  suft'erings  pprirayedh,  The  tr-x, 
citth  lln*h  and  there  in  the  town,  is  met  birds,  chatits,  stijaMuii^  arid  the  nmnmu- 
a . touch  of  grfl;ce  and  hrnotr.  so  in  the  ing  winds  all  I'omhipfj  t<;.  niftke  the  core 
Engiish  qaihedral  ami  th.o  Chapel  of  mos<y  touching  Thd  rOxiUi  ends  on  a 
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knoll  where  three  huge  crosses  and  fig- 
ures represent  most  realistically  the  final 
agony.  When  I visited  the  place,  of  a 
fine  June  day,  a company  of  convent 
girls  and  nuns  were  holding  a merry  pic- 
nic at  this  place.  After  their  picnic  they 
knelt  for  prayer,  and  then  drove  away  re- 
joicing. On  many  of  the  graves  are  evi- 
dences of  tender  regard  for  the  departed  - 
little  plaster  statues  of  saints,  photographs 


big  enough  to  contain  the  entire  com- 
munity; and  to-day  the  same  ratio  holds, 
for  the  largest  edifices  of  the  city  are 
convents.  And  as  the  population  of  the 
city  is  divided  as  to  religion,  the  place 
has  a duplicate  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
charitable  institution,  besides  a great  num- 
ber of  churches.  Probably  the  chief  ob- 
struction to  the  city’s  growth  is  this  ec- 
clesiastic element.  I was  told  that  about 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  CKOSS  IS  THE  CEMETERY 


of  the  deceased,  or  little  altars  with  candles  twenty  percent,  of  the  property  pays  no 
and  crucifixes,  set  up  in  glass-covered  lit-  taxes:  many  religious  corporations  manu- 
tie  boxes  or  toy  chapels.  The  most  noted  facture  various  articles  and  make  a ruin- 
grave  of  the.  place  is  undoubtedly  that  of  ous  competition  with  the  working  classes; 
Guibord.  buried  at  the  point  of  English  and  much  of  the  land  is  locked  up  in  re- 
bavonets  after  years  of  opposition  and  ligious  orders  that  will  neither  sell  nor 
even  riotous  commotion  over  his  inter-  improve  it. 

ment.  His  rest  was  secured  by  filling  his  Montreal  has  always  been  the  metropo 
grave  with  cement  strengthened  by  hoops  lis  of  Canada,  in  being  from  the  earliest 
and  scraps  of  iron,  and  on  top  was  laid  days  of  the  colony  the  central  start ing- 
a huge  stone  block,  rough,  obdurate,  ith-  point  for  the  fur-trader,  the  missionary, 
movable.  The  inscription,  however,  was  and  the  explorer.  Its  picturesque  epoch 
not  so  enduring.  It  has  been  entirely  is  that  of  the  French  regime,  so  admirably 
erased.  described  by  Mr.  Parkmau;  and  it  pre- 

Montreal  seems  to  be  full  of  gigantic  served  for  nearly  a century  after  the  con- 
monasteries.  Indeed  the  city  was  found-  quest  at  least  an  after-glow  of  romance  in 
ed  by  buildiug  first  of  all  a monastery  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  operations  at 
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Lachine.  But  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  at  last  banished  the  bark  canoe,  the 
Indian,  the  voyageur,  and  the  missionary 
to  more  remote  posts  of  the  interior.  Mis- 
sions and  the  fur  trade  proved  to  be  very 
unproductive  elements  for  the  growth  of  a 
colony ; the  city  grew  with  amazing  slow- 
ness. In  1765,  after  nearly  a century  and 
a quarter  of  existence,  the  city  had  but 
5733  souls.  The  English  brought  new 
forces  and  elements,  but  still  it  moved 
slowly,  and  did  not  reach  15,000  till  1819, 
and  59,000  till  1852.  The  disadvantages 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  climate  im- 
posed on  trade  even  as  lately  as  fifty  years 
ago  had  much  to  do  with  this  backward- 
ness. Navigation  was  difficult  in  summer 
and  impossible  in  winter.  No  ocean  ves- 
sel larger  than  300  tons  could  come  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  Lake  St.  Peter,  because 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  river  in  that  ex- 
pansion. And  the  St.  Mary  current  just 
along  the  city  front  is  so  strong  that  ves- 
sels used  to  lie  below  it  for  days  or  even 
weeks  awaiting  a fair  wind,  and  even  the 
steam -boats  of  early  times  had  to  add  many 
yokes  of  oxen  to  their  power.  Such  ob- 
structions naturally  enough  deprived  Mont- 
real of  the  clipper  ships  that  helped  so 
powerfully  to  develop  American  trade; 
but  the  city  had  a fair  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent,  done  in  smaller 
vessels.  Of  course  the  winter  closed  the 
port  for  five  or  six  long  months.  Inland 
navigation  was  even  more  difficult,  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  present  at 
once  impassable  rapids.  The  slow  growth 
of  Montreal  for  two  centuries  was  there- 
fore inevitable. 

The  chief  elements  of  its  trade  were  the 
importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  the 
selling  and  forwarding  of  them  to  west- 
ern towns,  the  sending  of  supplies  to  the 
lumbermen  of  the  Ottawa,  the  exportation 
of  grain,  and  the  fur  trade.  It  was  near- 
ly all  a carrying  trade;  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  most  difficult  in  those 
days.  The  building  of  steam-boats  and 
the  opening  of  the  Lachine  and  Ottawa 
and  Rideau  canals  had  improved  matters 
very  much  by  1830-40.  But  the  active 
growth  of  Montreal  dates  from  1850  to 
1860,  in  answer  to  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  of  canals,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  the  deepening 
of  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  building  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  formation 
of  ocean  steam-ship  lines.  Such  a num- 
ber of  great  commercial  advantages  rarely 


falls  upon  a city  in  a period  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  The  canals  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  considering  the  small 
population  of  the  two  provinces  that  built 
them— about  400,000.  They  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  United  States; 
indeed  some  men  consider  them  to  be  too 
costly  for  the  best  results,  since  they  have 
not  paid  the  dividends  expected.  If  a 
part  of  their  cost  had  been  invested  in 
other  ways,  the  country  perhaps  would 
have  benefited  more.  Montreal  now  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  giving  it  good 
prospects  of  an  indefinite  expansion.  At 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation  and  the  be- 
ginning of  inland  navigation,  it  is  natu- 
rally the  most  central  port  for  importa- 
tion, distribution,  and  exportation.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  this  natural  key  of  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  highway  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent.  If,  however,  the 
canal  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should 
be  enlarged  to  pass  ocean  vessels  directly 
to  the  lakes,  some  elements  of  her  impor- 
tance will  probably  wane.  The  ocean 
fleet  of  Montreal  consists  of  five  weekly 
lines  of  steamers  to  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, eight  fortnightly  lines  to  London, 
Bristol,  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne,  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  New- 
foundland, and  Cape  Breton;  there  are 
also  many  independent  steamers.  The 
inland  fleet,  while  of  smaller  vessels,  ag- 
gregates a little  more  tonnage  than  the 
ocean  fleet.  The  business  of  the  port  in 
1887  reveals  these  totals:  value  of  ex- 
ports, $29,391,798 ; value  of  imports, 
$43,100,183;  customs  duties  collected. 
$8,745,526;  number  of  sea-going  vessels, 
767 ; tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels,  870,773. 
Four  lines  of  railways  enter  the  city — the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Central  Vermont,  and  the  Southeastern. 
The  railways  take  nearly  all  the  west- 
bound traffic,  and  the  water  brings  nearly 
all  the  east-bound,  which  is  composed 
mainly  of  grain,  lumber,  and  minerals. 
A great  quantity  of  American  grain  passes 
in  bond  through  the  port  bound  for  Euro- 
pean markets.  Although  Montreal  is  the 
most  important  port  of  Canada,  and  Can 
ada  is  the  fourth  maritime  country  of  the 
world,  yet  the  imports  of  the  city  do  noi 
represent  by  any  means  the  total  of  the 
imports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  bound  foi 
upper  Canadian  towns.  Importation  in 
Canada  has  always  been  more  diffusee 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  tin 
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the  Dominion;  for  Montreal  is  the  only 
port  for  all  western  Canada,  while  no  city 
in  the  United  States  enjoys  such  a monop- 
oly. Of  the  traffic  of  the  continent  £f*m 
treal  has  not  attracted  quite  its  share  of 
increase.  but  tin-  growth  of  its  trade  is 
nevertheless  very  satisfactory. 

A great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  Montreal 
is  in  bank  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  about 


seaports  do  almost,  all  of  that  business. 
In  Canada  many  merchants  of  smaller 
inland  cities  import,  directly  a great  part 
of  their  goods  Although  the  traffic  of 
Montreal  has  increased  at  a more  rapid 
ratio  than  that  of  New  York,  or  perhaps 
that  of  any  other  port  of  this  continent, 
yet  this  showing  is  somewhat  deceptive  as 
an  indication  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
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FRIENDLY  RIVALRY. 

A STORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
BY  JAMES  SULLY. 


IT  was  a windy  day  in  the  month  of 
Marx,  year  48  of  the  Commune  (March, 
1950,  according  to  old  chronology).  In 
spite  of  the  cutting  east  wind  a considera- 
ble crowd  was  gathered  as  early  as  seven 
o’clock  before  the  doors  of  the  Cambridge 
Examination  Hall.  It  was  made  up  pretty 
equally  of  young  men  and  maidens,  both 
alike  dressed  in  blouse,  ample  corduroy 
pantaloons,  and  wide-brimmed  felt  hats, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Savoyards 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  only  notice- 
able difference  being  the  greater  length  of 
the  woman's  blouse.  They  were  talking 
together  rapidly  and  excitedly,  and  from 
the  eager,  impatient  manner  in  which 
they  now  and  again  turned  to  the  closed 
door  it  was  evident  that  something  of  un- 
usual interest  was  going  on  inside. 

To  understand  this  matutinal  and  self- 
forgetful  curiosity,  we  must  recall  one  or 
two  events.  When  the  new  Socialism 
began  to  take  definite  practical  shape  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  shrewdly  re- 
solved to  give  the  movement  academic 
authority  and  guidance.  It  accordingly 
proceeded  to  construct  a new  and  exact 
science  of  society  on  a Communistic  base, 
under  the  name  of  Demies.  A new  Demic 
Tripos  was  founded,  which  very  soon, 
from  its  exceptional  difficulty  and  su- 
preme interest,  became  the  favorite  with 
the  most  ambitious  undergraduates.  Af- 
ter Communism  todk  actual  shape  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a high  place  in 
the  Demic  Tripos  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a sure  stepping-stone  to  the  much  cov- 
eted office  of  Scientific  Adviser  to  one  of 
the  great  Communal  Councils.  In  order 
to  secure  fairness  in  this  examination  the 
Central  Educational  Board  of  Whitechap- 
el sent  down  two  Scrutators,  who  were 
required  to  affirm  that  they  did  not  know 
any  of  the  candidates  even  by  name,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  an  exact 
comparative  measurement  of  the  scientific 
competence  and  degree  of  altruistic  de- 
velopment of  the  sevewal  candidates,  part- 
ly by  an  estimate  of  their  theses,  partly 
by  careful  cranioscopic  experiments  car- 
ried out  on  the  candidates  after  being 
hypnotized. 
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In  the  year  of  our  story  there  was  un- 
usual curiosity  respecting  the  result  of  the 
examinations.  Two  candidates  were  pop- 
ularly regarded  at  Cambridge  as  having 
brains  of  maximum  development.  These 
were  Sylvia  Harwood,  a dainty -looking 
little  blonde  of  eighteen,  and  Frank  Simes, 
a big  awkwardly  built  youth,  with  a large 
untidy  head,  and  of  about  the  same  age 
as  Sylvia.  This  gifted  young  woman  had 
not  only  carried  everything  before  her 
in  the  matter  of  examinations,  but  had 
shown  herself  the  most  efficient  debater 
at  the  new  Union.  Frank  had  proved 
himself  a mathematician  and  logician  of 
the  third  degree  of  eminence,  and  his  ad- 
mirers predicted  the  highest  things  of 
him,  if  only  he  would  master  one  weak- 
ness—a sort  of  atavistic  fondness  for  the 
sentimental  poetry  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
testing,  which  was  carried  out  in  a thor- 
oughly scientific  way,  was  as  1000  to 
999.66  in  favor  of  Sylvia.  This  might 
seem  to  ordinary  minds  to  point  to  an  in- 
appreciable difference  between  the  two, 
but  to  the  nicely  discriminative  Cam- 
bridge intellect  it  was  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

Punctually  on  the  last  stroke  of  eight 
o’clock  the  doors  opened,  and  two  men, 
distinguished  by  blouses  on  which  were 
embroidered  in  white  various  educational 
symbols,  proceeded  to  read  from  docu- 
ments in  strict  simultaneity  the  following 
award : 

“We,  the  duly  deputed  Scrutators  of 
tli©  Educational  Board,  declare  Sylvia 
Harwood  to  be  First,  and  Frank  Simes 
Second,  Demic  of  the  year.  To  the  former 
is  awarded  the  Shepherd's  Crook,  now  the 
symbol  of  freely  accepted  Social  guidance; 
and  to  the  latter,  sent  to  Cambridge  from 
the  poor  Commune  of  Mayfair,  we  decree 
a sum  sufficient  to  remunerate  his  Com- 
mune for  the  loss  of  his  services.”  The 
announcement  was  greeted  by  a volley  of 
plaudits,  among  which  one  could  recog- 
nize the  cries  44  Long  live  the  Commune !” 

“ Honor  the  women  1”  and  so  forth. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  Sylvia  and  Frank 
had  never  met.  It  seems  that  when  So- 
cialism came  in,  it  got  to  be  ajrule  at  Cam- 
bridge that,  with  a view  to  exclude  all 
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possibility  of  the  old  anti-social  feeling  of 
rivalry,  competitors  for  distinction  should 
remain  strangers  to  one  another.  This 
rule  had  been  severely  criticised : on  the 
side  of  its  ineffectiveness  by  some,  who 
said  that  if  a person  were  unevolved 
enough  to  wish  to  fight,  he  could  just  as 
readily  make  a foe  of  an  unknown  quan- 
tity as  of  a familiar  concrete  personality; 
and  on  the  side  of  its  needlessness  by 
others,  who  thought  it  an  insult  to  the 
highly  socialized  Cambridge  type  of  man 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  anything  but 
the  most  amicable  contest.  The  eminent 
lady  mathematician  with  whom  each  of 
the  two  aspirants  had  read  shared  in 
this  feeling,  and  but  for  an  almost  he- 
roic effort  of  self-control  she  might  have 
lapsed  more  than  once  into  petulant  com- 
plaint at  the  endless  trouble  to  which 
she  was  put  avoiding  a rencontre  between 
her  two  gifted  pupils.  So,  on  the  very 
day  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
made  known,  she  proceeded  with  some- 
thing dangerously  near  a feeling  of  mali- 
cious satisfaction  to  invite  her  pupils  to 
dine  with  her.  Both  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  with  unequal  degrees  of  eager- 
ness. Sylvia,  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  abstract  science,  set  little  store  by  con- 
crete personality,  and  she  looked  forward 
to  meeting  her  competitor  with  a feeling 
approximating  to  indifference.  Far  oth- 
erwise with  Frank.  His  sentimental  na- 
ture had  already  invested  his  fellow- 
Demic  with  the  charm  of  mystery,  and  he 
felt  something  bordering  on  trepidation 
at  the  thought  of  the  uplifting  of  the 
veil. 

At  five  o’clock  the  little  company  as- 
sembled in  division  A,  compartment  28, 
of  the  University  Prytaneion.  The  scene 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  Hall  and  Common-Room  of  the 
past  century.  No  silver  or  cut  glass 
adorned  the  board,  which  was  of  the 
plainest.  The  simple  blouse  costume  of 
the  guests  lent  the  scene  a further  home- 
liness. The  repast  consisted  of  three 
courses,  viz.,  meat,  rice  and  butter,  and 
fruit,  all  divided  beforehand  in  propor- 
tions accurately  measured  according  to 
the  latest  results  of  the  Science  of  Dietet- 
ics. Learned  discussion  on  knotty  points 
in  pure  mathematics,  psychics,  and  de- 
mies supplied  a pleasing  diversion  in  the 
intervals  of  the  meal.  Sylvia  was  at  her 
best;  she  felt  she  had  an  appreciative 
audience,  and  her  swiftly  moving  brain 


threw  off  quite  a shower  of  brilliant  and, 
to  her  less  advanced  audience,  startling 
suggestions.  Frank  gave  himself  up  to 
intemperate  admiration,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, was  even  less  talkative  than  usual. 
He  just  sat  and  drank  in  with  eye  and 
ear  every  movement  of  the  glistening  gray 
eyes,  every  modulation  of  the  clear,  em- 
phatic voice.  He  felt  himself  in  presence 
of  a perfect  mind,  a brain  the  action  of 
which  combined  the  swiftness  of  the  wo- 
man’s with  the  certainty  of  the  man’s, 
and  which  was  motived  by  the  intensest 
devotion  to  truth  and  humanity.  He 
accepted  the  Scrutators’  award  not  only 
with  resignation,  but  with  enthusiastic 
approval.  He  felt  all  personal  emotion 
submerged  in  joyous  admiration  of  a per- 
fect cerebral  organization.  As,  however, 
he  laid  his  own  hemispheres  on  the  pil- 
low that  night  he  dreamed  not  of  Sylvia’s 
perfectly  evolved  convolutions,  but  of 
things  not  so  far  off,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
widely  different — the  lovely  curve  of  a 
black  eyebrow,  the  exquisite  modelling  of 
a dainty  ear.  He  laughed  at  himself  next 
morning.  Could  he,  a newly  declared 
Demic,  be  already  falling  back  into  the 
egotistic  fancies  of  a pre-scientific  age  f 
The  Cambridge  Demies  were  expected, 
after  serving  awhile  as  Scientific  Advisers 
— an  office  supposed  to  be  specially  befit- 
ting adolescence,  with  its  prodigality  of 
new  ideas — to  take  part  in  the  more  ma- 
ture and  responsible  functions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  which  was  now  known  as  the 
Silent  Chamber,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
for  this  they  were  required  to  undergo 
two  years’  legal  training.  In  the  course 
of  their  study  of  the  law, Sylvia  and  Frank 
frequently  met  in  lecture-room  and  din- 
ing-hall. In  the  latter  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  the  age  reflected  itself  in  the  se- 
vere limitations  of  the  repast.  The  only 
feature  of  the  proceedings  which  savored 
of  an  old-fashioned  indulgence  was  the 
allowance  of  a single  pipe  of  tobacco  to 
each  student,  male  and  female,  at  the 
close  of  the  meal.  Perhaps  Sylvia  might 
have  struck  an  observer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a little  unfeminine  as  she  sat 
in  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  the  smoking- 
room,  in  a company  predominantly  male, 
puffing  away  vigorously  at  the  long  ‘ 4 peo- 
ple's pipe.”  To  Frank, however,  she  never 
seemed  so  delightful  as  when  she  figured 
as  the  centre  of  a group  of  ruminating 
jurists,  supplying  them  in  the  shape  of 
new  and  unexpected  queries  with  ample 
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material  for  reflection.  Sometimes  there 
was  given  him  the  rarer  happiness  of  Syl- 
via's undivided  companionship  in  a stroll 
homeward  across  the  Central  People’s 
Park,  around  which  the  new  London,  re- 
duced to  a reasonable  size,  was  built.  At 
such  a time  they  were  apt  to  loiter  and 
watch  the  citizen  families,  knowing  no 
difference  of  costume  or  manner,  sipping 
the  gooseberry  wine  supplied  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Board  in  quantities  nicely  pro- 
portioned to  ages.  Sylvia  would  try  to 
improve  such  an  occasion  by  indoctrina- 
ting Frank  in  the  higher  truths  of  Social- 
ism, of  which  she  suspected  he  had  not  a 
sufficiently  firm  grasp. 

44  How  beautiful,”  she  remarked,  during 
one  of  their  halts,  “this  perfect  regularity 
of  life!  Isn’t  this  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  so-called  4 picturesque  variety’  of  the 
past,  with  its  cruel  juxtapositions  of  bloat- 
ed satiety  and  crime-urging  want  ?” 

“But  surely,”  replied  Frank,  “you  can 
have  variety  without  such  harsh  contrasts 
as  those.  I confess  I find  this  everlasting 
blouse,  for  example,  a little  monotonous. 
Would  it  be  a dreadful  heresy  to  suggest 
a minimum  of  variety  in  the  shape  of  a 
colored  sash,  or  even  a bow?” 

“Oh,  Frank!”  she  replied,  earnestly, 
“don't  you  know  color  has  something  dis- 
tinctly invidious  in  it?  You  cannot  in- 
troduce difference  of  color  without  mak- 
ing some  citizens  more  conspicuous  than 
others.” 

44  But  I suppose  we  can  still  admire  color 
in  nature  ?”  he  went  on,  rather  gloomily. 

“Certainly  not.  The  perfect  Socialist 
sees  no  beauty  in  nature,  where,  as  Darwin 
long  ago  showed,  there  is  so  much  of  the 
accidental  and  ‘fluky.’  The  truly  beau- 
tiful is  that  which  embodies  a perfectly 
thought  plan,  and  this  is  only  to  be  found 
in  our  new  social  organization.” 

“ But  isn’t  it  a bit  hard  to  have  to  give 
up  so  much  of  the  picturesque  in  life  ?” 

“Picturesque?”  she  retorted,  a little 
impatiently.  “Just  look  at  that  citizen 
group,  and  note  with  what  a tender  grace 
the  elders  rise  from  their  seats  in  order  to 
offer  respectful  salutation  to  the  bevy  of 
children  that  has  just  approached  them. 
Is  there  not  something  more  truly  beau- 
tiful in  this  recognition  by  the  present  of 
the  superior  claim  of  the  future  thau  in 
any  feature  of  nature's  unmeaning  show  ?” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  I am 
ashamed  to  say  I find  it  a little  awkward 
trying  to  live  for  posterity.  There  seems 


a want  of  reality  about  beings  who,  after 
all,  you  know,  may  never  be  at  all.” 

“But  surely  you  know  that  Socialism 
takes  care  to  provide  a posterity  to  benefit 
by  our  efforts  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course,  but  many  things 
might  happen  to  frustrate  its  intention. 
Science  cannot  as  yet  assign  the  exact  date 
to  the  extermination  of  our  species.  So 
there  is  a little  uncertainty  about  the  mat- 
ter, after  all.” 

“Why,  Frank,  you  are  somewhat  un- 
just to  Socialism.  It  does  not  bid  us  over- 
look the  living.  See  there” — pointing  to  a 
sort  of  announcement  board,  before  which 
a throng  of  citizens  was  gathering;  “the 
Intelligence  Board  has  just  signalled  some 
news.  Wait ; I can  just  decipher  the 
words:  ‘ The  day’s  record  of  altruistic  ser- 
vices,’ 4 Singular  devotion  to  the  People  of 
a man  of  science.’  Does  not  this  illustrate 
what  I was  saying?  Try  to  imagine  a 
newspaper  reader  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, accustomed  to  his  savory  dish  of 
murders,  divorces,  and  so  forth,  taken  by 
an  eager  curiosity  to  hear  of  the  latest  in- 
stance of  philanthropy.  It  is  just  here,  in 
this  wonderful  vital  union  of  all  parts  of 
our  social  organism,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  anything  to  happen  at  this 
point  without  exciting  sympathetic  tre- 
mors at  all  other  points— it  is  in  these  fine 
nerve-like  bonds  of  attachment  that  I find 
a really  worthy  and  perpetually  delight- 
ful object  of  contemplation.” 

In  spite  of  the  role  of  objector  whicli 
Frank  was  fond  of  playing  at  such  times, 
he  was  really  finding  himself  more  and 
more  in  accord  with  her  views.  The  new 
faith  lost  all  trace  of  extravagance  and 
“preciousness”  when  it  was  professed  by 
that  clear-sighted  mind.  The  process  of 
education  was  taking  effect,  and  Frank 
tried  hard  to  live  up  to  Sylvia’s  doctrine, 
and  began  to  indulge  less  and  less  in  his 
favorite  pastime — dreaming,  over  a vol- 
ume of  Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  of  a van- 
ished type  of  woman. 

One  evening  they  went  together  to  the 
new  Hall  of  Harmony.  This  building  had 
been  erected  by  the  Board  of  Ethico-iEs- 
thetes,  not  to  supply  entertainment  to  the 
citizens,  but  to  develop  and  regulate  their 
emotions.  The  music,  in  which  the  in- 
strumental was  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
vocal,  and  in  which  all  citizens  were  ex- 
pected to  exercise  themselves,  was  marked 
neither  by  the  pretty  tunefulness  of  Mo- 
zart and  the  Italians  nor  by  the  rich  har- 
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monic  complexities  of  Wagner.  It  was 
simple  and  regular  in  form,  and  having 
no  leading  melodic  part,  it  resembled 
somewhat  the  polyphonic  composition  of 
an  earlier  age.  It  was  thus  excellently 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  excita- 
tion of  a proper  admiration  for  that  per- 
fect harmony  of  various  yet  equal  parts 
which  only  fully  reveals  itself  in  right 
social  organization.  The  hymus  sung  all 
illustrated  one  theme,  the  surpassing  love- 
liness of  civic  co-operation. 

After  joining  in  a number  of  hymns, 
Sylvia  and  Frank  left  the  hall,  and  took 
the  aerial  electric  car  that  went  in  the 
direction  of  Sylvia's  lodgings.  Frank’s 
spirit  had  been  put  in  excellent  tune  by 
the  hymnal  exercise,  and  he  was  just  in 
the  mood  to  enjoy  the  scene  below  them. 
There  lay  the  white  city  about  its  spacious 
green  park,  the  whole  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  groat  elect  ric  sun— a recent  contriv- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  which  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  reflectors 
diffused  its  light  equally  in  all  directions. 
No  trace  of  smoke  or  mist  thickened  the 
air:  science  had  made  an  end  of  these. 
Every  detail  of  the  scene  was  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Sylvia,  recognizing  his  complacent 
mood,  thought  she  would  leave  it  with 
him  this  time  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
Socialistic  praise,  and  her  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  “ How  delightful,"  lie 
presently  began,  in  awe  subdued  tones, 
"this  absolute  expulsion  of  darkness  and 
fog  from  our  towns!  If  our  ancestors  had 
only  fully  understood  the  action  of  the 
physical  on  man's  morah\  and  the  way  in 
which  darkness  isolates  and  desocializes 
the  citizen,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
Thames  and  other  mysteries.  I fancy." 

He  then  proceeded,  to  Sylvia's  great 
satisfaction,  to  extol  the  new  social  order, 
with  its  tirm  cement  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

From  the  subject  of  civic  brotherhood 
to  that  of  human  affection  in  the  abstract 
the  leap  is  not  a wide  one.  and  a conver- 
sation about  affection  in  the  abstract  be- 
tween a youth  and  a maiden  sympathet- 
ically attuned,  and  amid  exhilarating 
ph  ysieai  surroundings,  is  apt  to  resolve 
itself  into  a won'  contidential  talk  about 
one  particular  concrete  instance.  And 
this  Frank  discovered  as.  a:':er  one  of  those 
sympathetic  responses  of  Sylvia's  eyes,  he 
exclaimed  * 1 feel.  Sylvia,  as  if  you  and  I 
up  here  were  the  perfect  embodiment  of 


the  new  spirit  of  fraternity.  Why  should 
we  not  make  the  bond  yet  closer  ?” 

A quick  observer  might  have  detected 
something  like  a fugitive  blush  on  Syl- 
via’s cheek  at  this  sudden  turn  in  the 
conversation.  But  she  instantly  recov- 
ered herself,  and  in  a light,  playful  tone 
replied : “ What,  Frank,  you,  a Cambridge 
Demic,  affected  by  a passion  for  the  con- 
crete? You  know  that  you  and  I are 
pledged  to  reach  the  fifth  degree  of 
altruism.” 

But  for  once  Frank  did  not  give  way  to 
Sylvia's  commanding  speech.  He  grew 
more  daring,  and  actually  broached  the 
idea  of  Pa?dotrophic  Partnership,  the  term 
by  which  the  new  Socialism  designated  a 
particular  and  relatively  permanent  va- 
riety of  sexual  attachment.  His  evident 
earnestness  compelled  her  to  drop  the  play- 
ful bantering  tone;  so  she  grew  serious 
also,  and  urged  that  a closer  union  would 
be  unfavorable  to  the  fullest  discharge 
of  their  high  social  functions.  “You 
would."  she  observed,  “ be  troubling  about 
my  pale  face  when  you  ought  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  public  service.  And,”  she  add- 
ed, with  a smile,  "I  might  be  corrupted 
by  your  example." 

As  she  saw  he  was  still  unconvinced, 
she  brought  forward  new  objections : 

“ Have  you  considered,  Frank,  that  any 
closening  of  the  tie  between  us  would  al- 
most certainly  be  fatal  to  our  amicable, 
ungrudging  rivalry  i I know  you.  I 
fancy,  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
You  admire  me  now  just  because  I am  not 
bound  to  you  save  by  a free  act  of  friend- 
ly collaboration.  Were  you  to  biud  me 
more  closely,  so  as  to  look  on  me  in  a 
sense  as  belonging  to  you.  you  would 
begin  to  dislike  my  competing  with  you 
as  your  equal.  Yes.  Frank,  you  are  an 
excellent  citizen,  but  I strongly  suspect 
that  you  have  a vein  of  the  old  Adam  in 
you.  I have  more  than  once  detected  in 
you  a lingering  trace  of  that  strange  con- 
ception of  woman,  evidently  the  product 
of  man's  brain,  according  to  which  she  is 
just  to  be  a perfect  aesthetic  object  for  his 
delightful  contemplation,  a ud  consequent- 
ly to  be  shielded  from  all  damaging  con- 
tact with  the  rough  usage  of  the  world. 
In  brief.  Frank,  you  would  soon  grow 
jealous — of  my  work.  I mean,  of  course." 

This  was  too  much  for  Frank.  " How 
can  you  so  misconceive  my  feeling  for 
you  f ' he  retorted,  in  something  of  an 
injured  tone.  "You  surely  know  that 
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my  affection  is  based  on  admiration  of 
qualities  which  can  only  fully  disclose 
themselves  in  a larger  field  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  this  being  so,  I should  be  cut- 
ting away  the  roots  of  my  affection  were 
I to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  your  perfect  liberty  of  action.” 

“ Are  you  so  sure  of  yourself,  Frank  ? 
Well,  I will  put  you  to  the  test.  Let  us 
go  on  as  we  are  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  our  practice  in  the  courts.  There,  as 
you  know,  you  will  again  and  again  have 
to  face  me  as  your  forensic  antagonist. 
If  we  find  that  we  can  bear  these  rough 
collisions  with  perfect  good  temper  and 
without  the  least  tarnishing  of  our  pre- 
sent feeling  of  cordial  comradeship,  we 
may,  I think,  feel  quite  sure  of  one  an- 
other.” 

Frank,  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
jection by  these  magic  words,  gratefully 
accepted  the  proposal.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  winning  such  a prize  as  Syl- 
via, a year’s  probation  seemed  a trifle. 
He  rather  looked  forward  to  the  period 
of  friendly  contest  as  bringing  him  into 
more  continual  contact  with  that  stimu- 
lating spirit,  and  as  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  that  evening  his  face  radiated 
an  almost  superhuman  good-will  on  all 
citizens  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  cross 
his  path. 

The  year  of  trial  commenced.  As  every- 
body predicted,  Sylvia  soon  came  to  the 
front.  One  hardly  knew  which  to  admire 
most,  her  perfect  grasp  of  principles,  her 
luminous  insight  into  the  complexity  of 
her  case,  or  her  persuasive  tact,  which 
adapted  itself,  with  no  trace  of  conscious 
intention,  to  the  type  of  mind  she  had  to 
influence.  She  got  to  be  recognized  by 
judges  and  advocates  as  the  ablest  pleader 
of  the  court,  and  when  the  highly  esteem- 
ed post  of  People’s  Defender  became  va- 
cant, the  agreeable  duty  of  which  was  to 
represent  individual  citizens  in  all  ac- 
tions brought  against  them  by  Communal 
Bodies,  Sylvia  was  at  once  appointed  to 
the  office. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Sylvia  was 
very  much  in  earnest  in  enforcing  her 
test.  She  tried  Frank  to  the  utmost. 
Never  was  she  so  scathingly  brilliant, 
so  remorselessly  crushing,  as  when  called 
on  to  meet  the  arguments  of  her  learned 
“brother,”  as  advocates  now  called  one 
another.  This  came  to  be  so  well  known 
that  the  appearance  of  the  two  in  the  same 
case  was  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the 


great  forensic  sights.  On  the  eve  of  such 
a display  a disengaged  advocate  would  ask 
his  friend,  “Are  you  goiug  to  see  the 
Demic  Throw  to-morrow  ?”  meaning  by 
this  figurative  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  people’s  favorite  game  of  wrestling, 
a peculiar  art  of  refutation  which  Sylvia 
had  developed  to  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. It  was  even  whispered  that  the 
judges  were  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  over 
cases  which  stood  in  the  way  of  one  of 
these  Demic  Duels. 

For  a time  Frank  bore  this  fierce  bap- 
tism heroically.  At  first,  indeed,  he  felt 
nothing  but  keen  delight  in  watching 
Sylvia’s  continuous  triumph.  It  was  an 
exquisite  pleasure  to  him  to  see  the  sombre 
face  of  some  veteran  judge  light  up  with 
an  expression  of  vivid  interest  at  contact 
with  the  electric  current  of  Sylvia’s  elo- 
quence. So  little  did  he  think  of  his  own 
personal  interest  in  this  performance  that 
more  than  once  he  surprised  himself  half 
unconsciously  selecting  his  objections  for 
the  very  purpose  of  displaying  her  powers 
more  fully.  v 

Then  followed  a stage  in  which  he 
grew  indistinctly  aware  that  Sylvia’s  brill- 
iant triumphs  were  his  own  defeats.  At 
first,  however,  the  recognition  of  this,  so 
far  from  vexing  him,  intensified  his  joy. 
He  knew  the  supreme  delight  of  perfect 
self-abnegation,  and  thought  he  could 
understand,  better  than  before,  the  state 
of  ecstasy  of  the  old  martyrs.  This  stage 
lasted  a couple  of  months  or  so.  Then  a 
new  feeling  arose,  similar  to  the  sense  of 
sufficiency  which  prompted  the  martyrs 
to  cry  for  a moment’s  relief.  Frank  had 
had  as  much  of  altruistic  bliss  as  he  was 
just  now  capable  of.  The  expelled  Ego 
returned  more  insistent  for  liis  temporary 
exile.  He  sometimes  caught  himself  say- 
ing, half  audibly,  “ I wish  she  weren't  so 
confoundedly  brill  iant,  ” or, 4 4 Why  doesn’t 
she  sometimes  level  her  fierce  satire  at 
others,  by  way  of  a change?”  And  al- 
though he  fought  valiantly  against  these 
uprisings  of  the  natural  unevolved  man, 
he  fought  in  vain.  The  feeling  of  per- 
sonal pique,  though  never  allowed  to  rise 
into  clear  utterance  now,  lurked  in  the 
dark  depths  below,  and  developed  a 
chronic  irritability.  He  felt  that  the  best 
in  him  had  been  tarnished;  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  task  that  had  been  laid  on 
him ; nay,  more,  when  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter Sylvia's  reassuring  smile  in  private,  he 
felt  convicted  of  the  traitor’s  meanness. 
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So  things  went  on  till  the  last  quarter 
of  the  probationary  year  was  reached.  At 
this  moment  a case  of  exceptional  interest 
arose. 

It  seems  that  upon  the  establishment 
of  Socialism  the  ancient  form  of  marriage 
had  been  completely  abrogated;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  contract  themselves 
into  a partnership  for  life.  To  suit  the 
diversities  of  tastes  of  candidates,  a num- 
ber of  easier  forms  of  alliance  were  made 
legitimate.  Of  these  the  most  solemn, 
and  that  bearing  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  institution  of  marriage,  was 
that  already  alluded  to,  and  known  as  the 
Psedotrophic  Partnership,  or,  colloquially, 
as  the  P.  P.  Those  entering  into  this 
union  had  to  affirm  that  their  sole  motive 
in  combining  was  pedagogic  zeal,  and 
that  with  a view  to  realizing  their  object 
they  were  willing  to  continue  the  domestic 
partnership  till  their  children  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  by  which  time  it  was 
supposed  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
parents  exhausts  itself. 

Owing  to  the  special  gravity  of  this 
mode  of  domestic  association,  it  was  held 
that  all  the  laws  of  marriage,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  expressly  repealed,  contin- 
ued to  be  valid  for  the  new  form.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  among  the  laws  not 
thus  expressly  abrogated  were  those  rela- 
ting to  breach  of  promise.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  curious  omission  is  as 
follows:  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  rapid  opening  up  of  indus- 
trial competition  to  women  led  to  a sud- 
den revolution  in  the  feeling  of  the  sex 
toward  marriage.  Instead  of  being  ar- 
dently desired  as  the  consummation  of 
woman’s  mission,  it  was  regarded  as  de- 
sirable only  for  those  unfortunates  who 
could  not  of  their  own  unaided  powers 
maintain  their  place  in  the  industrial 
struggle.  Hence  no  action  for  breach  of 
promise  occurred  after  1895,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  framers  of  the  new 
Socialistic  Constitution  came  to  recast  the 
marriage  laws  this  ancient  redress  of  ag- 
grieved women  got  to  be  overlooked. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  what 
astonishment  was  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  year  51  (o.c.  1953) 
that  a woman  was  going  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  breach  of  promise  against  a man 
who  had  proposed  P.  P.  The  idea  was 
ridiculed  by  the  laity,  but  the  lawyers  held 
that  the  point  was  a nice  and  debatable  one. 


The  court  was  thronged  on  the  day 
when  application  was  to  be  made.  Five 
judges  presided.  Frank  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Sylvia  for  the  defendant. 
Frank,  in  opening  the  case,  argued  learn- 
edly that  Psedotrophic  Partnership  was 
the  direct  historical  descendant  of  the 
ancient  institution  of  marriage.  Thus, 
while  all  lighter  forms  of  association 
might  be  entered  upon  without  formal 
notice,  the  notice  of  intention  to  proceed 
to  P.  P.  had  to  be  posted  up  in  the  Temple 
of  Humanity  three  months  beforehand — 
a provision  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  publishing  the  banns. 
This  being  so,  the  wise  framers  of  their 
new  constitution  had  rightly  laid  down 
that  where  a law  of  marriage  was  not 
formally  repealed,  it  should  continue  to 
apply  to  its  successor.  He  was  confident 
that  his  learned  sister — and  here  Frank 
turned  to  Sylvia  with  as  courteous  a bend 
as  his  awkward  frame  was  capable  of — in 
spite  of  her  almost  clairvoyant  gift  of  re- 
search, would  be  unable  to  make  out  that 
any  portion  of  the  laws  relating  to  breach 
of  promise  had  been  expressly  set  aside. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  his  client, 
who  would  affirm  that  the  defendant  had 
made  her  a serious  proposal  of  Paedo- 
trophic  Partnership,  was  entitled  to  bring 
the  present  action. 

As  Sylvia  rose  to  reply^it  was  evident 
that  she  was  more  than  usually  excited. 
The  deeper  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  accel- 
erated phonation,  the  dilatation  of  the 
prettily  turned  nostrils,  all  indicated  that 
to  the  serene  gladness  of  the  combatant 
who  knows  no  hostility,  but  loves  contest 
for  the  sake  of  its  strenuous  exercise,  was 
now  added  something  of  the  wild,  agita- 
ting joy  of  the  emancipated  woman.  She 
did  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  law  un- 
der which  the  present  action  was  brought 
was  unrepealed,  and  prima  facie  therefore 
still  operative.  She  concentrated  her  di- 
alectic force  on  refuting  Frank’s  propo- 
sition that  Paedotrophic  Partnership  was 
historically  continuous  with  marriage. 
By  a learned  comparative  examination 
of  the  laws  expressly  repealed  and  those 
left  standing,  she  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  whole  conception  of  union  with 
man  as  a thing  of  substantive  advantage 
to  woman,  to  which  in  certain  cases  she 
might  claim  a tangible  right,  and  for  the 
loss  of  which  she  might  demand  compen- 
sation, had  vanished  with  the  social  sys- 
tems of  the  past. 
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41  To  the  large  yet  discriminating  vision 
of  Socialism,”  she  went  on, 4 4 the  paedagogic 
function  of  woman,  though  undoubtedly 
an  important  one,  was  not  the  sole  one, 
nor  necessarily  even  the  highest  one.  A 
truly  evolved  woman,  at  once  capable  and 
desirous  of  serving  the  community,  would 
always  find  other,  and  possibly  nobler,  al- 
tars than  that  of  Hymen.” 

She  concluded  by  urging  that  since  the 
very  notion  of  suing  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise was  so  foreign  to  the  Socialistic  idea  of 
sexual  alliance,  the  non-repeal  of  the  laws 
relating  thereto  should  be  viewed  as  an 
accident,  and  the  present  suit  dismissed 
as  frivolous. 

The  judges  retired,  and  spent  four 
hours  in  considering  the  legal  point. 
They  then  returned,  and  announced  that 
prirna  facie  an  action  lay,  and  that  they 
were  prepared  to  hear  the  suit.  “Only 
too  well  prepared,”  whispered  a member 
of  the  advocate  crowd  to  his  neighbor, 
“to  judge  by  the  merry  twinkle  in  their 
lordships’  eyes.” 

A jury  of  twenty-four,  twelve  men  and 
twelve  women,  was  then  collected  from 
among  the  eager  aspirants  to  the  office 
that  frequented  the  court.  These  having 
been  craniometrically  examined  by  the 
Court  Anthropometrists,  and  pronounced 
comj»etent  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
were  accommodated  with  easy  - chairs 
placed  as  far  from  one  another  as  pos- 
sible in  a circular  gallery  running  round 
the  hall.  The  object  of  this  sequestra- 
tion, it  was  said,  was  partly  to  promote  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  partly  to  insure 
that  no  aspect  of  the  case  should  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Frank  then  rose,  and  with  unmistak- 
able signs  of  nervousness  proceeded  to 
open  the  case.  He  admitted  that  women 
in  general  did  not  attach  the  old,  and  he 
was  ready  to  concede  the  extravagant, 
importance  to  alliance  with  man.  There 
were  some — and  here  he  turned  signifi- 
cantly toward  Sylvia — who  were  disposed 
to  look  on  any  form  of  such  partnership 
as  an  insufferable  restraint  on  their  lib- 
erty. But,  fortunately  for  the  commu- 
nity, there  were  still  women,  competent 
citizens  too,  who  saw  in  the  paedotrophic 
life  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  service. 
They  agreed  with  the  words  put  by  a once 
famous  writer,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hero  of  his  story:  “I  was 
ever  of  opiniou  that  the  honest  man  who 
married  and  brought  up  a large  family 


did  more  service  than  he  who  continued 
single  and  only  talked  of  population.” 
No  doubt  it  was  easy  to  smile  (and  here 
Frauk  turned  almost  fiercely  oil  a group 
of  titterers  behind  him)  at  the  unscientific 
state  of  mind  indicated  by  the  words  44  a 
large  family.”  He  contended,  however, 
that  this  maxim,  though  crudely  express- 
ed, contained  a valuable  germ  of  truth. 
His  client  was  one  of  those  who  by  in- 
stinct and  taste  were  clearly  marked  out 
for  the  paedotrophic  life.  To  such  a wo- 
man the  deliberate  disappointment  of  a 
hope  such  as  he  was  prepared  to  show  the 
defendant  had  inflicted  on  her  was  a real 
and  substantial  wrong.  But  she  did  not 
appeal  to  this  court,  like  women  of  an 
earlier  age,  for  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
She  had  brought  the  action  because  she 
believed  the  community  would  be  the 
loser  through  non-fulfilment  of  her  right 
function.  And  she  would  be  satisfied  by 
a bare  verdict,  carrying  with  it,  as  it 
would,  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
defendant’s  conduct. 

The  plaintiff,  a fair,  blue-eyed,  and 
somewhat  pensive-looking  young  woman, 
was  then  called,  and  after  being  put 
through  the  new  form  of  affirmation  by 
the  presiding  judge,  was  examined  by 
Frank  as  to  her  dealings  with  the  de- 
fendant. She  related  that  they  had  met 
as  paedagogues  in  the  same  Communal 
School,  and  bad  studied  together  the  Sci- 
ence of  Poedagogics.  After  two  years’  ac- 
quaintance the  defendant  informed  her 
that  he  wished  to  proceed  to  P.  P.,  and 
that  on  the  whole  he  considered  her  a fit 
and  proper  person  to  be  his  ally.  She 
had  great  respect  for  the  defendant’s  judg- 
ment, and  on  the  ground  of  their  long 
and  harmonious  intimacy  at  once  consent- 
ed to  the  proposal.  A day  or  two  after, 
she  was  a little  taken  aback  at  receiving 
a letter  from  the  defendant  in  which  he 
told  her  that  he  had  acted  impetuously  in 
proposing  P.  P.,  and  that  he  had  since 
thought  of  another  woman  with  distinctly 
higher  pedagogic  qualifications  than  her 
own.  If  she  doubted  his  estimate,  he  in- 
vited her  to  a comparative  measurement 
by  the  authorized  craniometrists,  by  the 
result  of  which  he  would  feel  bound.  She 
declined  his  proposal,  considering  that  the 
defendant  ought  not  to  have  proposed  P. 
P.  to  her  unless  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  she  was  most  fitted  for  the  alliance. 
His  vacillation  had  been  peculiarly  an- 
noying to  her,  since  she  had  felt  jus- 
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lifted  in  telling  her  friends  of  her  new 
plans;  and  even  her  pupils  had  heard  of 
them,  and  were,  she  had  reason  to  know, 
actually  engaged  in  drawing  up  a con- 
gratulatory address  to  her.  Under  the 
advice  of  more  than  one  legal  friend  she 
had  determined  to  bring  the  present  ac- 
tion. 

A perceptible  wave  of  excitement  passed 
over  the  well-packed  court  when  Sylvia 
rose  to  cross-examine  the  plaintiff.  One 
could  see  that  she  was  making  a special 
effort  at  self-control  as  she  proceeded  to 
ask  the  witness,  in  the  pleasantest  and 
most  reassuring  manner: 

‘‘Were  you  much  taken  aback  by  the 
defendant’s  proposal  ?” 

“I  think  not.” 

“Could  you  without  serious  inconven- 
ience tell  the  Court  why  not?” 

No  answer. 

“Have  you  ever  happened  to  remark 
to  other  female  paedagogues  that  the  de- 
fendant was  the  handsomest  man  on  the 
staff?” 

“I  may  have  done  so.” 

“Have  you  ever  placed,  or  caused  to 
be  placed,  a vase  of  flowers  on  the  defend- 
ant’s desk  ?” 

“Oh  dear  yes;  why,  that  was  quite  a 
common  custom  in  our  school.” 

“Possibly.  Now  as  to  the  conjoint 
paedagogic  studies.  Who  first  suggested 
them,  should  you  say  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“ Did  you  find  yourselves  in  close  agree- 
ment on  paedagogic  questions?” 

“Fairly  so.” 

“Fairly  so.  Now  pray  be  more  than 
usually  thoughtful.  Do  you  remember 
a conversation  on  the  exploded  dictum  of 
Herbert  Spencer  that  a child  should  re- 
traverse the  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment traversed  by  the  race  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  very  well.” 

“Kindly  give  us  a short  account  of 
your  discussion.” 

“The  defendant  was  one  day  attacking 
the  maxim,  as  I thought,  rather  savagely, 
urging  that  it  had  led  to  pernicious  prac- 
tices; for  example,  allowing  children’s 
fancies  to  feed  on  ridiculous  fairy  stories, 
such  as  ‘Jack  the  Giant-Killer,’  which 
plainly  set  at  naught  the  most  fundament- 
al laws  of  the  physical  world — a practice 
which,  as  we  can  see  from  the  literature 
of  the  j/ast  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
led  to  the  indulgence  of  a vicious  taste  for 
the  supernatural  in  later  life.” 


“And  what  view  did  you  take  of  Spen- 
cer’s maxim  ?” 

“I  think  I rather  defended  it,  urging 
that  it  was  a pity  to  rob  infancy  of  all  its 
illusions,  and  to  transform  children  of 
four  or  five  into  exact  scientific  reason- 
ers.” 

“Quite  so.  And  you  are  still  of  opin- 
ion that  you  and  the  defendant  were  in 
substantial  agreement?” 

No  answer. 

Sylvia  then  courteously  motioned  the 
witness  to  retire. 

This  being  the  plaintiff’s  case,  Sylvia 
opened  for  the  defence.  She  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  plaintiff 
not  to  indicate  the  line  of  defence  she  in- 
tended taking  till  after  she  had  called  her 
witnesses.  They  would  consist  of  two 
only,  the  defendant,  and  one  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s most  intelligent  pupils.  Their  lord- 
ships  having  approved,  the  defendant,  a 
decidedly  good-looking  man  of  about  thir- 
ty, stepped  into  the  box.  He  said  it  was 
quite  true  that  lie  and  the  plaintiff  had 
seen  a good  deal  of  one  another,  and  had 
studied  paedagogics  together.  She  was 
undoubtedly  philanthropic  in  the  second 
degree,  and  it  was  this  trait  which  had 
first  attracted  him  to  her.  A closer  study, 
however,  taught  him  that  her  mind  was 
essentially  unscientific  and  inexact.  She 
had  a latent  fondness  for  the  sentimental- 
ities of  Rousseau,  which  he,  the  defend- 
ant, abhorred. 

The  defendant  in  an  apologetic  tone  ex- 
plained that  he  had  impulsively  pledged 
himself  to  the  plaintiff,  as  they  met  in  the 
nineteenth-century  section  of  the  Nation- 
al Picture-Gallery,  near  a lovely  study  of 
childhood  by  Millais.  “ That  same  night 
I saw  what  a social  blunder  I had  commit- 
ted. I was  tormented  by  the  reflection 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unscientific,  senti- 
mental, and  retrograde.  I then  bethought 
me  of  another  female  paedagogue  whose 
mind  contrasted  strongly  with  the  plain- 
tiff’s. The  recollection  served  still  fur- 
ther to  show  me  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  my  conduct,  and  I resolved 
to  advise  the  plaintiff  on  the  desirability 
of  letting  the  matter  drop.  I wrote  the 
letter  to  which  the  plaintiff  has  alluded 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  I was  act- 
ing for  the  highest  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. And  not  hearing  from  her  in  re- 
ply, I was  beginning  to  hope  that  she 
saw  matters  in  the  same  light,  when  no- 
tice of  the  present  suit  reached  me.” 
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Frank  having  declined  to  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness,  Sylvia  bade  him  retire, 
and  then  proceeded  to  call,  in  a clear,  sil- 
very tone,  “ Bridget  Trapnell.” 

For  nearly  a minute  there  seemed  to 
be  no  response  to  this  siren  call;  then  a 
slight  commotion  was  observable  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  affirmation  stand,  and  a 
downward  inclination  of  heads  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  closely  packed  by- 
standers, and  finally  there  emerged  from 
the  throng  and  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
stand  a small  maiden  of  a height  that 
seemed  to  register  six  years  or  so,  but 
with  a queer,  old-fashioned,  solemn  little 
face  that  might  properly  belong  to  an  ex- 
perienced middle-aged  dwarf.  She  wore 
a kind  of  pinafore  modification  of  the  cit- 
izen blouse,  and  had  her  bright  flaxen 
hair  cropped  in  a way  that  would  have 
shocked  the  feelings  of  an  earlier  age. 

Having  repeated  the  affirmation  form 
with  something  of  childish  deliberation 
and  emphasis,  she  directed  her  glances  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  sitting  nearly  op- 
posite her,  apparently  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  proceed.  A titter  went 
through  the  court  at  this  quaint  revival 
of  school  habits.  Sylvia  at  once  set  her 
right  by  bidding  her  attend  to  herself  and 
answer  her  questions. 

“Your  name,”  she  began,  “is  Bridget 
Trapnell.  is  it  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  do  you  live  ?” 

“ Section  B,  Block  5,  Printers’  Quar- 
ter.” 

“ What  is  your  exact  age  ?” 

“Eight  and  five-sixths  years  to-mor- 
row/’ 

“Then  you  have  been  just  four  and 
five-sixths  years  at  school  ?” 

“Yes,  deducting  three  months  of  ill- 
ness.” 

“Tell  me  how  far  on  you  are  with 
your  studies.” 

“ I was  put  in  the  grade  of  sub-evolved 
minors  last  term.” 

“Then  you  have  made  a serious  study 
of  Social  Science  and  History  ?” 

“Yes;  very  serious,  I should  say;  that 
is,  I have  heard  three  courses  of  lectures 
on  these  subjects.” 

“ Who  is  your  lecturer  ?” 

“ Pedagogue  Kidner” — pointing  to  the 
plaintiff. 

“How  would  you  estimate  her  teach- 
ing r 

“ It  shows  interest  in  the  subject  and  a 
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praiseworthy  wish  to  inform  our  minds, 
but  is  lacking  in  Scientific  Grasp.” 

“ Can  you  illustrate  what  you  mean  by 
this  ?” 

“Well,  when  lecturing  on  the  Victori- 
an era  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  critical 
judgment  was  obscured  by  admiration  of 
what  she  called  the  splendors  of  that  pe- 
riod.” 

“ Try,  if  you  can,  to  recall  some  partic- 
ular instance.” 

“ I remember  one  very  well.  It  was  an 
unusually  hot  day  in  June,  and  we  were 
feeling  a little  languid.  Our  lecturer,  per- 
ceiving a slight  falling  off  in  our  inquisi- 
tiveness, suddenly  broke  off  the  thread  of 
her  exposition — I forget  the  exact  subject 
— and  exclaimed,  ‘Do  you  know,  little 
Evolutes’  (she  always  used  this  pet  name 
when  she  was  particularly  amiable),  ‘ex- 
actly sixty-four  years  ago  there  was  a 
summer  as  hot  as  this — a summer  made 
memorable  by  a glorious  event,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  under  the  name 
of  the  Jubilee  ?’  She  then  proceeded  to 
give  us  a graphic  description  of  the  pa- 
geant. She  seemed  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  number  of  persons  of  roy- 
al or  sub-royal  rank  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  She  asked  us  whether  we 
should  not  have  liked  to  see  the  sight. 
One  of  the  younger  girls  asked  her  wheth- 
er it  was  not  rather  babyish  of  the  Queen 
to  care  about  so  many  flags  and  brass 
bands  and  bonfires,  and  she  resented  the 
interruption.  She  said  the  observation 
lacked  penetration,  and  told  us  that  what 
the  Queen  cared  for  was  not  so  much  the 
show  itself  as  the  feeling  which  prompt- 
ed it.” 

“Did  she  characterize  this  feeling?” 

“Yes;  I remember  distinctly  she  called 
it  a chivalrous  feeling  toward  a lady.” 

“Did  she  say  anything  about  the  cost 
of  the  show,  or  about  the  wicked  extrav- 
agance of  spending  money  in  this  waste- 
ful way,  when  there  was  such  a mass  of 
suffering  poverty  in  the  metropolis  ?” 

“No.” 

“ In  fact  she  left  on  your  opening  minds 
the  impression  that  it  was  altogether  a 
worthy  and  highly  commendable  per- 
formance ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“That  will  do,  Bridget.  But  stay ; one 
more  question  before  you  retire.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  writers  of  the  period,  what  name 
did  she  praise  most  highly  ?” 
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“ Lord  Tennyson.” 

uDid  she  always  speak  of  him  as  Lord 
Tennyson  ?” 

“Always,  without  exception.” 

“The  Court  is  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you,  Bridget,  for  your  candor.” 

Bridget  was  about  to  retire  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  when  Frank  gently  detained 
her.  “Excuse  me,  nascent  citizen,”  he 
said,  “but  I see  that  you  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  Court  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  my  client.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  put  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional questions  to  you.  But  pray  be 
assured  that  I shall  make  my  interroga- 
tions as  pleasant  as  possible.  Happily  it 
is  the  exception  in  our  age”  (and  here 
he  half  turned  toward  Sylvia)  “to  resort 
to  the  disagreeable  style  of  cross-examina- 
tion which  was  once  tolerated  and  even 
admired.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  question  Bridget 
with  the  view  of  drawing  out  other  fea- 
tures of  the  plaintiff’s  teaching.  But  his 
inquiries  elicited  little  of  any  advantage 
to  him,  and  in  some  instances  only  served 
to  disclose  more  fully  the  wide  divergence 
of  the  plaintiff’s  mind  from  the  properly 
evolved  type.  And  at  the  end  he  com- 
mitted a decided  blunder,  when  he  asked 
Bridget,  with  exquisite  gravity  of  man- 
ner, whether  she  might  not  have  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  her  lecturer  de- 
scribed the  feeling  the  Jubilists  entertain- 
ed toward  their  sovereign  as  “chival- 
rous.” “She  might,  you  know,  have  said 
frivolous,  perhaps,  and  been  much  nearer 
the  truth.”  Bridget  met  this  insinuation 
of  misapprehension  with  a contemptuous 
toss  of  the  small  head,  which  so  took 
Frank  aback  that  he  had  to  bring  his 
cross-examination  to  a premature  and  de- 
cidedly undignified  termination. 

Sylvia  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defence.  She  began  by  dep- 
recating her  learned  brother’s  insinua- 
tion that  she  thought  lightly  of  sexual 
alliances.  So  far  from  this,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  adopt  his  own  proposition,  that 
the  institution  of  P.  P.  was  designed  to 
secure  the  perfect  discharge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  civil  functions.  By  this 
arrangement  the  rearing  of  the  infant 
citizen  was  assigned,  not,  as  Plato  had  pro- 
posed, to  a public  body,  but  to  the  parents. 
And  what  did  this  solemn  trust  presup- 
pose ? Obvioush",  perfect  pedagogic  com- 
petence in  the  prospective  parents.  Now 
she  asked  them,  as  citizens  trained  in  ex- 


act psychological  intuition,  whether  they 
could,  with  the  most  generous  intentions, 
pronounce  the  plaintiff  a properly  qual- 
ified psedotrophist.  Did  not  her  very  ap- 
pearance— a certain  coquettish  ness  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair  and  dress,  she 
would  leave  them  to  discover  more  exact- 
ly where — suggest  an  undue  development 
of  the  self-regarding  sentiments  ? And  as 
to  her  scientific  competence,  surely  they 
had  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  data  to 
form  a judgment  on  the  point  from  the 
evidence  of  the  defendant,  and  of  that 
diminutive  but  exceedingly  valuable 
witness  Bridget  Trapnell.  What,  citizen 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  psedagogic  competence  of  a woman 
who  reckons  among  the  great  theorists 
Rousseau  the  Sentimentalist,  who  held 
that  a child,  instead  of  being  shaped  as 
soon  as  possible  into  a good  citizen,  was 
best  brought  up  as  a healthy  young  sav- 
age, as  far  away  from  society  as  possible, 
and  who  somewhat  oddly  illustrated  his 
theory  in  his  own  practice  by  roughly 
tossing  his  offspring,  as  soon  as  they  were 
born,  into  the  arms  of  the  community. 
And  then  how  could  a woman  be  said  to 
be  qualified  to  rear  truly  socialized  citi- 
zens who,  as  was  plain  from  her  own  pu- 
pil’s evidence,  still  bowed  down  in  her 
heart  to  the  idols  of  royalty  and  rank? 
Coming  to  the  relations  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant,  she  contended  that,  in  the 
language  of  another  age,  which  happily 
was  becoming  strange  and  unintelligible 
to  their  ears,  she  had  made  a “dead  set” 
at  him.  What  did  those  flowers  mean, 
renewed  each  morning  with  such  fond  so- 
licitude ? Was  this  not  a feminine  device 
admirably  suited  to  awaken  in  a man  like 
the  defendant  (who  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  did  not  belong  to  the  highest  social 
stratum  of  completely  evolved)  that  ridic- 
ulous romantic  sentiment, misnamed  love, 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
attendant  of  alliances  between  man  and 
woman  ? 

The  old  right  of  reply  having  been 
done  away  with,  it  rested  with  the  learned 
judges  to  sum  up.  They  proceeded  to  do 
so  seriatim , and  in  the  ascending  order  of 
age,  so  as  to  give  the  oldest  the  last  word. 

The  following  points  were  then  submit- 
ted to  the  jury : 

1.  Did  the  defendant  j>ropose  bona  fide, 
and  with  plenary  volition,  Peedotrophic 
Partnership  to  the  plaintiff? 

2.  Did  the  plaintiff  prove  herself  in  any 
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respect  disqualified  for  the  paedotrophic 
function  in  general  ? 

3.  Did  the  plaintiff  prove  herself  to  be 
maladjusted  to  the  defendant? 

The  jury  then  retired  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  was  served  out  to  them  a 
species  of  tobacco  known  to  have  a pecul- 
iarly calming  influence  on  the  emotions. 
After  an  hour’s  quiet  and  perfectly  ami- 
cable deliberation  they  returned  with  their 
verdict. 

To  questions  2 and  3 they  gave  a cate- 
gorical “Yes.”  With  regard  to  question 
1 they  held  that  there  had  been  a slight 
discrepancy  in  the  evidence  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant,  and  with  a view  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  this,  and  reach  sci- 
entific certainty  of  conclusion,  they  re- 
quested an  official  examination  into  the 
numerical  values  of  the  moral  capacities 
of  the  two. 

This  request  was  at  once  acceded  to, 
and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  then  re- 
tired in  the  charge  of  the  Court  Anthro- 
pometrists.  After  applying  their  most 
searching  and  trustworthy  tests,  they  re- 
ported that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  de- 
fendant was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  the  ratio  being  45  to  44. 

With  this  new  datum  to  guide  them,  the 
jury  again  retired,  and  in  a few  minutes 
re-entered  the  court,  and  gave  in  the  fol- 
lowing answer:  “In  view  of  the  agitating 
surroundings  of  the  picture-gallery  and 
of  the  speedy  retractation,  the  defendant’s 
offer,  though  made  bona  fide , cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  plenary  volition.” 

It  remained  with  the  judges  to  propor- 
tion the  amount  of  correctional  discipline 
necessitated  by  the  verdict.  They  decreed, 
first  of  all,  that  the  plaintiff  be  sent  back 
to  the  category  of  semi-evolved  for  a pe- 
riod of  five  years,  during  which  time  she 
would  be  expected  to  suspend  paedagogic 
service,  and  frequent  the  Social  Science 
Lectures  and  the  courses  of  moral  gym- 
nastics at  the  Correctional  College.  The 
defendant  would  also  be  suspended  from 
his  office  a year,  and  spend  that  time  in 
strengthening  his  higher  nerve  centres  by 
practising  such  exercises  in  the  control  of 
impulse  as  the  Moral  Therapeutists  might 
prescribe  for  him. 

The  two  advocates  were  then  asked 
whether,  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  thqy 
entirely  approved  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
as  furthering  the  common  good.  After  a 
brief  consultation  with  their  clients  they 
responded.  Sylvia  said  the  defendant  was 


in  complete  accord  with  jury  and  judges 
alike.  Frank  added  that  the  plaintiff  was 
equally  satisfied  with  the  result,  except  in 
respect  of  one  of  its  features.  She  wished 
to  inform  the  judges  that  by  the  time  her 
correctional  discipline  was  over  she  would 
only  have  remaining  one  month’s  eligi- 
bility for  P.  P.  And  she  wished  to  sug- 
gest that,  supposing,  as  they  all  hoped,  the 
reformatory  studies  to  be  successful,  this 
might  prove  to  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community. 

The  judges  held  this  objection  to  be  a 
sound  one,  and  consequently  reduced  the 
period  to  four  and  a half  years. 

At  the  rising  of  the  Court  little  jets  of 
talk  and  laughter  gushed  forth  at  all  points, 
making  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  ponder- 
ous tones  of  the  judges.  Sylvia  was  copi- 
ously congratulated  on  her  adroitness  in 
having  extricated  her  client  from  the 
quagmire  into  which  he  had  so  awkward- 
ly fallen.  And  the  heightened  flush  on 
her  cheek  and  her  witty  rejoinders  might# 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  she  was  en- 
joying to  the  full  the  delights  of  well- 
earned  success. 

A close  observer,  however,  would  have 
noticed  that  every  now  and  again  she 
glanced  swiftly  and  anxiously  in  the  di- 
rection of  Frank,  who  sat  conversing  with 
his  client.  The  object  of  these  inquiring 
looks  did  not  or  would  not  perceive  them, 
so  that  she  had  at  last  to  retire  without  the 
customary  exchange  of  friendly  glances. 

The  fact  was  that  Frank  was  out  of  tune 
by  a good  semitone  at  least.  The  trial  had 
brought  his  disaffection  to  a head.  He 
had  taken  up  his  client’s  cause  con  amore , 
for  he  thought  he  recognized  in  her  that 
historical  type  of  woman  whom  he  had 
always  secretly  preferred.  During  the 
progress  of  the  case  he  could  not  but  con- 
trast her  and  Sylvia,  whose  perfect  self- 
sufficiency  now  seemed  unfeminine  and 
repellent.  Sylvia’s  tone  of  conscious  su- 
periority, too,  in  addressing  the  plaintiff 
had  irritated  him  exceedingly,  and  had 
driven  him  to  identify  himself  still  more 
completely  with  this  unfortunate  young 
woman. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  Frank  often  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  his  client.  He 
wanted  to  understand  more  of  this  archaic 
but,  as  he  thought,  very  feminine  variety 
of  woman.  One  evening  they  had  been 
sitting  in  the  People’s  Botanic  Gardens 
listening  to  a lecture  on  the  domestic  cul- 
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ture  of  the  cowslip.  The  audience  had 
dispersed,  but  Frank  and  his  companion 
sat  on  in  the  pleasant  summer  twilight. 
Frank  suddenly  diverted  the  talk  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  flower,  and  ask- 
ed his  companion  what  she  thought  of 
Wordsworth’s  view  of  childhood.  She 
gave  him  so  very  appreciative  an  answer 
that  Frank,  carried  away  by  excitement, 
quite  turned  on  his  seat,  and  was  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  her  hand  and  thanking 
her,  when  he  encountered  the  eyes  of  Syl- 
via, who  had  been  listening  to  the  lecture 
also,  some  little  distance  off.  Frank  look- 
ed extremely  awkward  for  a moment, 
but,  recovering  himself,  tried  to  respond 
cordially  to  the  greeting  she  sent  him  as 
he  moved  away. 

This  rencontre  upset  him  a good  deal. 
He  thought  he  had  surprised  a new  look 
on  Sylvia’s  face — a look  he  could  not  well 
interpret.  It  seemed  to  speak  of  so  many 
things:  anxious  curiosity,  longing,  and 
•something  very  like  regret.  It  looked 
strange  enough  on  that  usually  bright, 
serene  face,  and  he  was  puzzled  by  it. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a note 
from  Sylvia,  asking  him  to  row  her  that 
evening  on  the  Elliptical  Lake.  This 
puzzled  him  still  more,  for  he  well  knew 
that  Sylvia,  who  was  an  uncommonly 
good  oar,  usually  disliked  to  be  rowed  sit- 
ting in  the  stern,  as  she  somewhat  causti- 
cally put  it,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
admire  the  male  biceps.  The  phrasing  of 
her  letter  too  was  new,  less  piquant  and 
more  gentle  in  tone.  And  what  was 
stranger  still,  the  very  handwriting  seem- 
ed changed,  being  less  large  and  assertive- 
looking  than  usual.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ? 

Frank  tried  desperately  hard  to  look  at 
his  ease  as  he  went  to  meet  Sylvia  that 
evening,  but  those  experienced  eyes  in- 
stantly spied  the  extra  shade  of  shyness. 
The  evening  was  all  that  a pair  of  old- 
fashioned  lovers  could  have  desired.  The 
lake  was  lively  with  moving  craft,  and  the 
freshest  of  breezes,  perfumed  only  by  the 
sweet  metropolitan  gardens,  blew  across 
the  waters.  A month  ago  Frank  would 
have  been  in  his  happiest  humor,  but  now 
he  sat  and  rowed,  sombre  and  sunk  in  him- 
self, as  if  rowing  were  a sort  of  absorbing 
penance. 

Sylvia,  whose  duties  as  steerer  sat  light- 
ly on  her,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time 
with  a curious  changeful  expression,  now 
keenly  quizzing,  now  harmoniously  smil- 


ing, and  now  quieting  down  to  a half- 
sad  look  of  pity.  By-and-by  she  said, 
very  softly,  “ Frank,  I want  to  tell  you  I 
have  decided  to  resign  the  post  of  Peoples 
Defender.”  This  announcement  brought 
up  Frank  from  the  gloomy  depths  in  an 
instant. 

44  Resign,  Sylvia  ? Why,  you  know  you 
cannot.  You  have  no  valid  grounds  to 
allege.” 

“ Yes,  I have,  though.  You  must  know 
that  I didn’t  really  believe  that  your  fair 
client  placed  herself  before  that  picture 
on  purpose ; but  I saw  the  idea  would  tell, 
and  it  was  too  tempting.” 

“ But,  after  all,  you  did  not  say  you  be- 
lieved it.” 

44  No  ; but  I suggested  it,  and  you  know 
that  suggestio  falsi  is  as  bad  as  a com- 
plete misstatement.  I shall  confess  to 
mendacity  of  the  second  degree,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  a sufficient  disqualification.” 

44By  George,  Sylvia,  you  are  too  scru- 
pulous. As  if  every  advocate  did  not  oc- 
casionally do  that  sort  of  thing!  Why, 
you  didn’t  really  suppose  that  I believed 
my  client  had  characterized  the  Jubilee 
enthusiasm  as  frivolous?” 

“Of  course  not.  But  then  it  was  so 
evident  that  you  had  been  driven  to  the 
fanciful  supposition  in  despair;  and  you 
looked  so  very  guilty  when  you  brought 
it  out  that  it  could  not  have  imposed  on 
the  most  simple-minded  of  juries.” 

Frank  was  obliged  to  laugh  at  this. 
There  was  something,  too,  of  the  dear,  clev- 
er, good-natured  Sylvia  of  other  days  in 
the  words,  and  he  felt  that  the  mists  of 
melancholy  were  rapidly  lifting. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  had  approached 
one  of  the  two  islands  placed  exactly  at 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  From  this  point 
the  lake  and  its  surroundings  looked  par- 
ticularly well.  The  observer  could  here 
appreciate  the  beautiful  geometric  pattern 
formed  by  a system  of  narrow  elliptical 
paths  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  intersected  by  a system  of  broader 
footways  radiating  from  the  foci.  Frank 
felt  the  moral  effect  of  the  scene  where 
all  was  regularity  and  conformity  to  law. 
He  grew  calmer.  In  spite  of  his  first  im- 
pulse to  champion  the  brilliant  forensic 
Sylvia  against  the  gentler  and  more  wo- 
manly Sylvia,  who  he  saw  was  bent  on 
displacing  her,  he  was  in  his  heart  more 
than  content  with  the  revolution.  In 
truth  it  brought  to  his  long-troubled  spirit 
a large,  pervading  peace. 
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“But,  Sylvia,”  he  suddenly  asked,  start- 
ling her  out  of  the  reverie  into  which  the 
silence  had  thrown  her,  “if  you  resign, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  afterward?” 

41  Oh,  there  is  more  than  one  thing  to 
fall  back  upon,”  she  replied,  cheerfully. 
“One  of  my  friends  offered  me  one  alter- 
native some  months  ago.” 

Frank  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  he  didn’t 
understand — an  effort  which  produced  on 
his  strong,  honest  face  a decidedly  comical 
effect. 

“Frank,”  she  continued,  with  just  a 
trace  of  a spasm  in  her  voice,  indicative 
of  strenuous  moral  effort,  “I  will  be  quite 
open  with  you.  I have  come  to  think  of 
late  that  I was  unnecessarily  hard  in  im- 
posing such  a long  period  of  probation:  I 
liave  learned  that  you  men,  even  the  most 
evolved  of  you,  do  not  understand  friend- 
ly rivalry  as  we  women  do.  I suppose 
evolution  hasn’t  had  time  to  purify  your 
blood  of  the  old  killing  instinct.  Any- 
how I can  see  that  you  are  like  children, 
and  can’t  play  at  fighting  without  want- 
ing to  fight  in  earnest.  So  that  I feel  as 
if  I owed  you  some  compensation.  Would 
you  think  me  miserably  weak  if  I were 
to  propose  to  dispense  with  the  last  few 
months  ?” 

Frank  was  electrified.  He  shouted, 
“Weak,  Sylvia?”  and  made  so  sudden  a 
lunge  forward  that  he  threatened  to  upset 
the  boat. 

Sylvia,  instantly  divining  his  object, 
gently  drew  her  hand  out  of  his  reach, 
and  trying  hard  to  look  shocked,  rejoined, 
“ Pray  remember.  Frank,  that  we  are 
Demies  of  the  year  48,  and  not  a conceited 
redcoat  and  his  silly  girl  admirer  of  the 
last  century.” 

Frank  took  the  check  to  his  demonstra- 
tiveness quite  seriously,  and  once  more 
lapsed  into  silence. 

In  a minute  or  so  Sylvia  went  on: 
“You  must  not  think,  Frank,  I am  pro- 
posing this  reduction  out  of  pure  altru- 
ism. I have  something  to  confess  to  you. 
You  know  how  I used  to  congratulate 
inyself  that  I had  nothing  of  the  small 
vices  of  the  unevolved  woman  in  me? 
But  I have  recently  made  the  humilia- 
ting discovery  that  I can  be  jealous  just 
like  any  ordinary  woman.  I took  a pos- 
itive dislike  to  that  client  of  yours  from 
the  first,  because—  because”  (and  here  oc- 
curred something  suspiciously  like  a fem- 
inine hobi  **  I saw  she  answered  better  than 
I to  your  ideal  of  woman.  It  was  this, 


I must  tell  you,  that  made  me  so  hard  on 
her.  I was  bent  on  defeating  /ter,  not 
you , and  when  you  took  up  her  cause  so 
warmly  I grew  downright  envious  of  her; 
and  then,  seeing  you  together  hist  even- 
ing— ” Here  the  thread  of  speech  sud- 
denly broke  off,  cut  across  by  a genuine 
sob,  and  the  proud  favorite  of  college  and 
law  court  turned  away  her  tear-blinded 
eyes  just  like  the  weakest  of  sorrowful 
maidens. 

This  was  too  much  for  Frank.  Before 
she  could  think  of  stopping  him  he  had 
somehow  managed  safely  to  couch  his  big 
frame  at  her  feet  and  to  gain  possession  of 
both  her  hands.  She  no  longer  wished  to 
withdraw  them.  She  was  tired  of  acting, 
and,  as  if  mastered  by  some  superior  force, 
she  bowed  her  head  toward  him  and  let 
him  press  his  lips  against  her  brow  in  a 
kiss  in  which  all  the  man’s  suppressed 
love  seemed  to  find  a grateful  outlet. 

Then  she  suddenly  sat  up,  and  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  which  vainly  tried  to 
hide  the  teal's  under  a roguish  twinkle, 
said,  “Isn’t  all  this  a terrible  lapse  into 
pre-scientific  habits,  and  by  you  and  me, 
Frank,  of  all  people,  who  thought  our- 
selves most  evolved  ?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Sylvia.  I have 
long  been  coming  to  see  that  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  get  over-evolved  in  these 
days.” 

He  said  this  with  a new  authoritative 
emphasis.  He  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  man’s  proud  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  set  the  woman  right. 

“But,  Frank,”  she  began  again,  “you 
must  not  let  our  partnership  cut  you  off 
from  other  and  larger  service.” 

“Don’t  be  solicitous  about  that.  I 
love  you  too  well  to  run  the  risk  of  hurt- 
ing you  by  want  of  zeal  for  the  Common- 
wealth. And  you?  What  will  citizens 
say  if  you  wholly  withdraw  your  great 
gifts  from  public  affairs  ?” 

“ Leave  that  to  me,  Frank.  I may  per- 
chance find  other  forms  of  service  no  less 
precious.” 

Frank  blessed  her  for  this.  These  were 
the  very  words  he  had  used  in  court 
when  alluding  to  the  pa?dotrophic  life. 

The  news  that  Sylvia  and  Frank  were 
going  to  embark  on  P.  P.  excited  a good 
deal  of  wonder,  not  a little  merriment,  and 
some  indignation.  One  of  the  wags  that 
frequented  the  court  remarked,  “ It  re- 
minds one  of  what  used  to  happen  among 
tradesmen:  fierce  opposition  at  first:  a 
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dogged  determination  on  each  side  to 
drive  the  hated  rival  out  of  the  industrial 
field  suddenly  giving  place  to  partnership 
and  amity.”  “Exactly  so,”  replied  one 
of  his  hearers,  who  rather  liked  the  idea  of 
the  partnership — “co-operation  in  place 
of  individual  competition;  that’s  quite  in 
the  order  of  evolution,  you  know.” 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  one  of  the 
Temples  of  Humanity  set  aside  for  social 
rites.  It  was  a circular  building  lit  by  a 
dome,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  designs  in  fresco,  emblematic  of  the 
course  of  human  evolution,  such  as  the 
first  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  flint. 
Just  opposite  the  main  entrance  hung  the 
new  Decalogue.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  stood  a small  rostrum.  This  consti- 
tuted the  whole  furniture  of  the  temple. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  square  tiles,  each 
bearing  a number,  and  arranged  apparent- 
ly in  some  kind  of  gradation. 

At  7.45  a.m.  the  temple  began  to  fill, 
the  citizens,  mostly  men,  taking  up  stand- 
ing position  on  tiles  according  to  their 
altruistic  rank.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  most  perfect  altruists  were  all  rather 
young.  Soon  after,  Frank  and  Sylvia  en- 
tered and  passed  through  the  congrega- 
tion, hand  in  hand,  to  a position  just  in 
front  of  the  rostrum.  Their  blouses  were 
distinguished  by  a curious  ornamentation 
along  the  borders,  setting  forth  in  symbols 
the  dignity  of  the  paedotrophic  office. 
They  looked  neither  excited  nor  dejected, 
as  ancient  brides  and  bridegrooms  are  said 
to  have  looked,  but  merely  a shade  more 
thoughtful  than  usual.  Sylvia  answered 
a number  of  friendly  greetings,  and  then 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  Decalogue.  As 
she  looked,  her  expression  perceptibly  sad- 
dened. She  had  by  accident  lit  on  the 
fourth  prohibition,  which  ran  as  follows: 
“Thou  shalt  not  measure  thyself  against 
another,  whether  to  despise  him  as  thy  in- 
ferior or  to  envy  him  as  thy  superior,  for 
such  measurement  of  self  with  others 
surely  hindereth  highest  service.” 

Her  eyes  moistened  as  she  read.  She 
recalled  with  a penitential  pang  her  feel- 
ing for  the  plaintiff  when  she  rose  to 
cross-examine  her.  She  was  presently 
roused  from  her  musings  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Priest  of  Humanity,  a man  of  about 
thirty,  with  something  of  the  look  of  a re- 
cluse in  his  pale  thought-lined  face,  but  of 
a strikingly  benevolent  expression.  He 
wore  a white  robe  on  which  was  woven  an 
intricate  device,  illustrating  the  conver- 


gence of  all  the  virtues  in  the  love  of  hu- 
manity. As  he  took  his  seat  on  the  ros- 
trum a choir  of  boys  in  a recess  behind 
chanted  in  the  new  polyphonic  manner 
a hymn  opening  with  the  lines : 

STROPHE. 

Not  to  indulge  a paltry  whim  of  self, 

That  cries  forever  “Give  me  this  one  wight 
Not  to  appease  the  lonesome  egoist’s  wish 
For  word  and  glance  and  touch  to  soothe  or 
cheer ; 

ANTISTROPHE, 

But  all  for  love  of  great  humanity 
Would  we,  evolved  man  and  woman,  pair. 

Sylvia  and  Frank  had  to  repeat  each 
verse  after  the  choir.  Frank  seemed  to 
find  this  fairly  easy,  but  Sylvia  evidently 
had  to  rouse  herself  to  an  extraord inary 
exertion,  as  if  she  were  half  conscious  of 
falling  short  of  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
hymn,  but  at  the  same  time  passionately 
resolved  to  reach  it. 

The  young  priest  then  catechised  the 
pair  thoroughly  as  to  their  object  in  enter- 
ing the  Partners’  Path,  and  probed  their 
ideas  on  the  true  method  of  training  small 
citizens.  He  then  turned  to  the  congre- 
gation and  said : “I  find  Sylvia  Harwood 
and  Frank  Simes  duly  qualified  for  Paedo- 
trophic  Partnership.  If  any  citizen  knows 
an  obstacle  to  the  union,  let  him  now  de- 
clare it.” 

An  awkward  silence  followed  this  ques- 
tion. Then  a curious  noise  as  of  a scuffle 
and  a medley  of  whispering  voices  was 
heard  proceeding  from  a spot  at  the  back 
of  the  hall.  Frank  turned  and  recognized 
the  plaintiff  in  the  late  suit  making  vio- 
lent efforts  to  raise  her  arm  in  order  to 
catch  the  priest’s  eye,  while  a number  of 
women  about  her  were  trying  to  restrain 
her.  The  priest,  remarking  the  commo- 
tion, asked  whether  this  woman  had  aught 
to  object.  One  of  her  companions  then 
raising  her  arm  addressed  him  thus:  “ The 
citizen  is  disqualified  to  object.  I sub- 
jected her  to  a medical  examination  this 
morning,  and  found  her  cerebral  capilla- 
ries distended  by  about  one-tenth  of  their 
normal  calibre.”  Frank  heaved  a sigh  of 
relief.  The  citizen  partuers  then  duly 
registered  their  contract  in  a book  supplied 
by  the  priest,  and  the  ceremony  termina- 
ted with  another  hymn,  sung  only  by  the 
choir,  and  addressed  to  the  newly  consti- 
tuted partners  by  way  of  a “counsel  of 
perfection.” 

It  was  a lovely  afternoon  in  the  spring 
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of  55  (1957).  Sylvia  and  Frank  had  been 
model  partners  for  nearly  five  years. 
Two  healthy  and  comely  boys  supplied 
material  for  their  paedotrophic  zeal.  Syl- 
via had  fatigued  herself  and  them  in  the 
morning  by  a visit  to  the  Bakeries,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  staple  article  of  diet 
was  manufactured  on  strictly  scientific 
principles.  She  had  meant  it  as  an  ob- 
ject-lesson to  impress  on  her  boys  the  de- 
pendence of  the  individual  citizen  on  the 
community.  So  in  the  afternoon  she  had 
thought  herself  justified  in  giving  them  a 
little  relaxation  in  the  garden.  She  was 
just  helping  them  make  a daisy  chain 
when  Frank  entered  the  garden.  He 
stopped  for  a moment  and,  unobserved, 
looked  down  with  a queer  smile  on  the 
pretty  citizen  group.  Then,  stepping  for- 
ward and  touching  Sylvia’s  shoulder,  he 
said,  gayly: 

“That’s  right,  Miitterchen — not  too 
much  of  the  citizen  just  at  first.  Besides, 
a temperate  love  of  flowers  is  permitted 
to  children.  So  says  the  last  edict  of  the 
Educational  Board— though  I’m  not  quite 
sure  that  they  would  approve  the  daisy 
chain.  Doesn’t  that  savor  somewhat  of 
old-fashioned  sentiment,  self- regarding 
May-queens,  shepherdesses,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — eh,  most  enlightened  of  ex- 
Demics  ?” 

Sylvia  smiled  contentedly.  She  recog- 
nized the  tone  of  triumphant  banter  which 
he  always  adopted  when  he  was  particu- 
larly well  pleased  at  finding  her  coming 
round  to  his  view  of  things. 

He  then  put  a question  or  two  to  the 
children  on  the  morning’s  object-lesson, 
and  endeavored  to  rouse  in  their  youth- 
ful breasts  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
their  great  benefactor,  Evolution,  by  giv- 
ing them  a description  of  the  horrible 


mixtures  that  used  to  pass  for  bread  in 
London  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Then  he  turned  to  Sylvia  again,  and 
with  a merry  laugh  told  her  he  had  just 
heard  a most  comical  piece  of  news. 
“ Our  old  clients  in  the  cause  ctUbre 
have  patched  up  matters,  and  are  going 
in  for  P.  P.  after  all.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!  Why,  I thought 
my  client  had  thrown  over  yours  in  favor 
of  a more  evolved  woman.” 

“That  was  so.  But  it  seems  that  she, 
being  so  very  evolved,  rather  objected  to 
pairing  with  a man  who  might  every 
now  and  again  have  to  retire  and  under- 
go therapeutic  exercises.  So  when  my 
client’s  term  was  up,  and  your  client 
found  himself  still  precluded  from  paedo- 
trophic functioning,  he  renewed  his  pro- 
posals. It  is  said  that  she  treated  them 
with  scant  courtesy  at  first.  But  when 
months  passed,  and  she  saw  he  really 
knew  his  own  mind  this  time,  when,  too 
the  term  of  her  eligibility  was  drawing 
to  a close,  she  gave  the  proposal  a fair 
hearing.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  their  names  are  duly  posted  up 
on  the  door  of  the  temple.” 

Frank  was  more  than  half  prepared  for 
a slight  eruption  of  Sylvia’s  old  caustic 
humor  on  hearing  of  this  denouement  of 
the  little  tragi-comedy.  But  she  merely 
remarked : 

“ I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Frank.  You 
know  some  of  us  did  treat  her  rather 
roughly  at  that  trial.  I dare  say  she  is 
not  such  a lukewarm  citizen  after  all.” 

Frank  thought  he  detected  in  her  tone 
a touch  of  that  subdued  and  chastened 
mood  which,  man-like,  he  had  come  to 
prefer  to  all  her  others.  So  he  just  press- 
ed her  hand  gratefully  and  said  nothing. 


TWO  SONGS. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SP0FF0RD. 

I. 

SO  sweet,  so  sweet,  she  sang,  is  love, 

Lifting  the  cup  to  lips  that  laughed, 

Drinking  the  deep  enchantment  off, 

Fire,  spice,  and  honey  in  the  draught. 

II. 

So  sad,  so  sad,  she  sighed,  is  love, 

Bitter  the  lees,  and  black  the  art 
That  from  the  deep  enchantment  wrings 
A spell  to  break  a woman’s  heart! 
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XIX. 

npHEY  walked  for  some  distance  with- 
JL  out  speaking.  “I  have  just  been 
writing  to  Ferdie,”  Paul  said  at  last. 

The  gray-green  wood  had  seemed  to 
Eve  like  another  world,  an  enchanted 
land.  Now  she  was  forced  back  to  real 
life.  “Must  I take  up  all  that  again  ?” 
something  within  her  protested.  “Can’t 
I have  just  a little  moment  of  life  for  my- 
self alone?  How  selfish  I am!  But  I 
don’t  care  if  I am  selfish.  I want  some 
happiness;  only  a little — like  this  walk. 
Oh,  if  he  would  say  nothing — just  go  on 
without  speaking.  It’s  all  I ask.” 

“I  shall  go  down  there  in  ten  days  or 
so,”  Paul  went  on.  “Ferdie  will  be  up 
then— in  all  probability  well.  I shall 
take  him  to  Savannah,  and  from  there  we 
shall  sail.” 

“Sail  ?” 

“To  Norway/’ 

“ Norway  ?” 

“Didn’t  I tell  you?  I have  made  up 
my  mind  that  a good  long  voyage  in  a 
sailing  vessel  will  be  the  best  thing  just 
now.” 

“And  you  go  too  ?" 

“ Of  course.” 

“Four  or  five  weeks,  perhaps ?” 

“ Four  or  five  months;  as  it  grows  cold- 
er, we  can  come  down  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean.” 

A chill  crept  slowly  over  Eve.  “ Was 
it— wasn't  ‘it  difficult  to  arrange  for  so 
long  an  absence  ?” 

“As  Hollis  would  phrase  it,  ‘You  bet 
it  was!'  ” answered  Paul,  laughing.  “I 
shall  come  back  without  a cent  in  either 
pocket.  But  I’ve  been  centless  before; 
I'm  not  terrified.” 

“If  you  would  only  take  some  of 
mine!” 

“You  will  have  Cicely:  we  shall  both 
have  our  hands  full/’ 

She  looked  up  at  him  more  happily. 
They  were  to  be  associated  together  in 
one  way,  then,  after  all.  But  a vision  fol- 
lowed, a realization  of  the  blankness  that 
was  to  come.  Less  than  two  weeks  and 
he  would  be  gone.  How  the  hours  would 
drag;  how  empty  the  days  would  be,  with 
nothing  to  think  of  or  to  plan  for — no- 


thing to  look  forward  to,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, from  morning  to  night!  The 
cottage  would  protrude  all  its  bare  dreari- 
ness again ; and  going  out  would  be  even 
worse,  with  the  clattering  Main  Street,  the 
public  square  with  its  ragged  neglected 
grass  strewn  with  bits  of  paper,  the  mud, 
the  half-built  houses  with  their  scaffold- 
ing, the  smell  of  green  lumber,  the  whistles 
of  the  boats,  all  these,  half  forgotten  when 
there  was  anybody  to  meet,  or  hope  of 
meeting — these  would  stand  forth  in  fresh- 
ened ugliness  and  create  a deadly  depres- 
sion. The  hideous  Park,  could  she  ever 
walk  there  again  ? Could  she  keep  on 
the  mask  of  words,  of  conversation  ? The 
days  would  be  like  a taste  of  copper  in  the 
mouth,  like  a drink  of  flat  water  that  had 
been  standing  in  a close  room. 

“ When  the  journey  is  over,  shall  you 
come  back  to  Bois  Blanc  ?”  she  asked 
aloud. 

“ Yes;  I must.” 

“Shall  you  bring  them — shall  you 
bring  your  brother  with  you  ?” 

‘ 4 That  depends.  On  the  whole,  I thi  nk 
not.  Ferdie  would  hate  the  place;  he 
would  hate  the  snow  and  the  stumps. 
It’s  comical  what  tastes  he  has,  that  boy; 
he  ought  to  have  been  born  a mediaeval 
Italian  prince.  My  idea  is  that  he  will 
do  better  in  South  America;  he  has  al- 
ready made  a beginning  there,  and  likes 
the  life.  This  time  he  will  take  Cicely, 
and  that  will  help  to  steady  him.  He 
will  go  to  house  keeping ; he  will  be  a 
model  family  man/’  And  Paul  smiled: 
to  him  Ferdie  was  still  the  lad  of  fifteen 
yeai*s  before. 

But  in  Eve's  mind  rose  a recollection 
of  the  yellow  light  of  a candle  far  down 
a forest  road.  “Oh.  don't  let  her  go  with 
him!  Don't!'' 

Paul  stopped.  “You  are  sometimes 
so  frightened!  I have  noticed  that.  And 
yet  you  are  no  coward.  What  happened 
— really  ? What  did  you  do?” 

What  did  you  do!  She  could  not 
speak. 

“I'm  a brute  to  bother  you  about  it." 
Paul  went  on.  “ But  I have  always  felt 
sure  that  you  did  more  that  night  thau 
you  have  ever  acknowledged.  Cicely 
couldn't  tell  us,  you  see,  because  she  had 
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fainted.  How  strange  you  look!  Are 
you  ill  ?” 

“ It  is  nothing.  Let  us  walk  on.” 

“ As  you  please.” 

“If  they  go  to  South  America,  why 
shouldn't  you  go  with  them  ?”  he  said, 
after  a while,  returning  to  his  first  topic. 
44  You  will  have  to  go  if  you  want  to  keep 
a hold  on  Jack,  for  Cicely  will  never  give 
him  up  to  you  for  good  and  all,  as  you 
have  hoped.” 

“ Norway.  And  I to  South  America !” 
So  ran  her  thoughts. 

“If  you  were  with  them,  I,  up  here, 
should  feel  a great  deal  safer.” 

Well,  that  was  something.  Was  this, 
then,  to  be  her  occupation  for  the  future — 
by  a watch  over  Ferdie,  to  make  his  bro- 
ther more  comfortable  ? She  tried  to  give 
a sarcastic  turn  to  this  idea.  But  again 
the  crushed  feeling  swept  over  her:  Oh, 
if  it  had  only  been  any  one  but  Ferdinand 
Morrison ! — Ferdinand  Morrison ! 

“How  you  shuddered!”  said  Paul. 
Walking  beside  her,  he  had  felt  her 
tremble.  “ You  certainly  are  ill.” 

“ No.  But  don’t  let  us  talk  of  any  of 
those  things  to-day;  let  us  forget  them.” 

“ How  can  we?” 

“I  can.  And  you  must.”  The  color 
rose  suddenly  in  her  cheeks,  a contrast  to 
her  former  pallor;  her  blue  eyes  had  a 
deep  light.  For  the  moment  she  was  won- 
derfully beautiful.  “My  last  walk  with 
him!  When  he  is  gone,  the  days  will  be 
a blank,  and  the  people;  I sha’n’t  care  for 
anything.”  Her  brother’s  name  came  to 
her,  as  though  some  one  had  spoken  it. 
“Well,  you  had  what  you  wanted.  Jack; 
you  had  Cicely.  Am  I to  have  nothing 
at  all  ?— nothing  all  my  life  ?” 

“It  is  my  last  walk  with  you!”  she 
said  aloud,  pursuing  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

He  looked  at  her  askance. 

She  turned  and  left  him;  she  walked 
rapidly  toward  the  lake,  coming  out  on 
the  beach  beyond  Eagle  Point. 

He  followed  her,  and  as  he  came  up 
his  eyes  took  possession  of  and  held  hers, 
as  they  had  done  before.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  drew 
her  to  him,  and  bent  his  face  to  hers. 

She  tried  to  spring  from  him.  But  he 
still  held  her.  “ What  shall  I say  to  ex- 
cuse myself,  Eve  ?” 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  sweet. 
But  he  was  smiling  a little  too.  She  saw 
it.  8he  broke  from  his  grasp. 
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“You  look  as  though  you  could  kill 
me!”  he  said. 

(And  she  did  look  so.) 

“Forgive  me,”  he  went  on;  “ tell  me 
you  don’t  mind.” 

“I  should  have  thought — that  what  I 
confessed  to  you — you  know,  that  day — ” 

But  there  were  no  subtleties  in  Paul. 

44  Why,  that  was  the  very  reason,”  he 
said.  “ What  did  you  tell  me  for,  if  you 
didn’t  want  me  to  think  of  it?”  Then  he 
took  a lighter  tone.  “Come,  forget  it. 

It  was  nothing.  What’s  one  kiss  ?” 

Eve  colored  deeply. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Paul  Tennant  col- 
ored too.  He  turned  his  head  away,  and 
his  glance,  resting  on  the  water,  was 
stopped  by  something — a dark  object  float- 
ing. He  put  up  a hand  on  each  side  of 
his  face  and  looked  more  steadily.  “Yes. 
No.  Yes!  There’s  a woman  out  there 
— lashed  to  something.  She  is  probably 
drowned.  I must  go  out  and  see.”  He 
had  thrown  his  hat  down  upon  the  sand 
as  he  spoke;  he  was  hastily  taking  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ; then  he  waded  out  rapidly,  and  when 
the  rock  shelved  off,  he  began  to  swim. 

Eve  stood  watching  him  mechanically. 
“He  has  already  forgotten  it!”  Then  a 
new  thought  came  to  her.  4 4 The  water 
of  Lake  Superior  is  icy  cold” — she  had 
heard  somebody  say  this.  44  It  will  chili 
him,  numb  him ; he  will  sink,  and  I shall 
not  be  able  to  help  him ! Oh,  how  far  is 
it  round  that  point?  If  I should  go  out 
to  the  end,  could  I see  down  the  other 
side,  and  wave  to  the  others  to  come  ?” 

But  the  end  of  the  point  was  far  away, 
and  Paul  was  swimming  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction;  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  leave  him,  even  in  search  of  aid. 

He  reached  the  dark  object.  Then,  af- 
ter a short  delay,  she  could  see  that  he 
was  trying  to  bring  it  in. 

But  his  progress  was  slow. 

“The  water  is  icy  cold!”  she  kept  re- 
peating to  herself.  “The  water  is  icy 
cold!” 

“ Oh,  there  must  be  something  the  mat- 
ter ! Perhaps  a cramp  has  seized  him . ” A 
terrible  impatience  took  possession  of  her; 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  her,  yet 
she  cried  to  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
and  fiercely : “ Let  it  go ! Let  it  go,  I say ! 
Come  in  alone.  Who  cares  for  it,  what- 
ever it  is?  Save  yourself!”  It  was  not 
until  his  burden  lay  at  her  feet  that  she 
could  turn  her  mind  from  him  in  the 
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least,  or  think  of  what  he  had  brought,  or 
care. 

The  burden  was  a girl  of  ten,  a fair 
child  with  golden  curls,  now  heavy  with 
water;  she  was  prettily  dressed,  and  her 
face  was  calm,  the  eyes  peacefully  closed. 
She  had  been  lashed  to  a long  plank  by 
somebody’s  hand — whose  ? Her  father’s  ? 
Or  had  it  been  done  by  a sobbing  mother, 
praying,  while  she  worked,  that  she  and 
her  little  daughter  might  be  kept  from 
death,  when  they  reached  the  deep  cold 
lake? 

“It’s  dreadful,  when  they’re  so  young,” 
said  big  Paul,  bending  over  the  body  rev- 
erently to  loosen  the  ropes.  He  finished 
his  task,  and  straightened  himself,  with 
wet  eyes.  44  A collision  or  a fire.  If  it 
was  a fire,  they  must  have  seen  it  from 
Jupiter  Light.”  He  scanned  the  lake. 
“ Perhaps  there  are  others  who  are  not 
dead ; I must  have  one  of  the  canoes  at 
once.  I’ll  go  by  the  beach.  You  had 
better  follow  me.”  He  put  on  his  shoes 
and  was  off  again  like  a flash,  running 
beside  the  water  toward  the  west  at  a vig- 
orous speed. 

Eve  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Then  she  sat  down  beside  the  lit- 
tle girl  and  began  to  dry  her  pretty  curls 
one  by  one,  smoothing  them  with  her 
handkerchief.  Even  then  she  thought, 
44 He  has  forgotten  it!” 

By -and -by — it  seemed  to  her  a long 
time — she  saw  a canoe  coming  round  the 
point.  It  held  but  one  person  — Paul. 
He  paddled  rapidly  toward  her.  44  Why 
didn’t  you  follow  me,  as  I told  you  to  ?” 
he  said,  almost  angrily.  “Hollis  has 
gone  back  to  the  camp  for  more  canoes 
and  the  Indians ; he  took  Cicely,  of  course. 
And  he  ought  to  have  taken  you.” 

44 1 wanted  to  stay  here.” 

“You  will  be  in  the  way ; drowned  peo- 
ple are  not  always  a pleasant  sight.  Sit 
where  you  are,  then,  since  you  are  here. 
If  I come  across  anything  I shall  row  in 
at  a distance  from  you.” 

He  paddled  off  again. 

But  before  very  long  she  saw  him  re- 
turning. “ Are  you  really  not  afraid  ?” 
he  asked,  as  his  canoe  grated  on  the 
beach. 

“No.” 

“There’s  some  one  out  there.  But  I 
find  I can’t  lift  anything  into  this  canoe 
alone— it’s  so  tottlish ; I could  swim  and 
tow,  though,  if  I had  the  canoe  as  a help. 
Can  you  paddle  ?” 


“Yes.” 

44  Get  in,  then.”  He  stepped  out  of  the 
boat,  and  she  took  his  place.  He  pushed 
it  off  and  waded  beside  her  until  the  wa- 
ter came  to  his  chin;  then  he  began  to 
swim,  directing  her  course  by  a movement 
of  his  head.  She  used  her  paddle  very 
cautiously,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  the  whole  force  of  her  will  bent 
upon  keeping  the  little  craft  steady;  for 
she  did  not  know  how  to  paddle;  she 
had  only  seen  it  done;  her  “yes”  meant 
that  she  would  do  it;  not,  certainly,  that 
she  could.  After  a while,  chancing  to 
raise  her  eyes,  she  saw  something  dark 
ahead,  and  fear  seized  her.  She  could 
not  look  at  it.  She  felt  sick.  “ Oh,  I 
must  not  stop  now;  I must  not  lose  my 
self-control.  Fool,  hypocrite,  why  should 
you  |je  afraid,  when  you  have  seen  a man 
drop  and  throw  out  his  arms  in  that  aw- 
ful way,  when  your  own  hand  shot  him 
down !”  Thus  governing  herself  by  ter- 
ror, with  a determined  effort  of  will  she 
succeeded  in  turning  the  canoe  without 
upsetting  it,  and  then  waited  steadily  un- 
til Paul  gave  the  sign.  Keeping  her  eyes 
carefully  away  from  that  side,  she  started 
back  toward  the  shore,  Paul  convoying 
his  floating  freight.  As  they  approached 
the  beach  he  made  a motion  signifying 
that  she  should  take  the  canoe  farther 
down.  When  she  was  safely  at  a dis- 
tance he  brought  his  tow  ashore.  It  was 
the  body  of  a sailor.  The  fragment  of 
deck  planking  to  which  he  was  tied  had 
one  end  charred;  this  told  the  dreadful 
tale : fire  at  sea. 

The  sailor  was  dead,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  Paul  would  acknowledge  it 
At  length  he  desisted  from  his  efforts. 
He  came  down  the  beach  to  Eve,  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  wet  sleeve.  “No 
use.  He’s  dead.  I am  going  out  again.” 

“I  will  go  with  you,  then.” 

44  If  you  are  not  too  tired  ?” 

They  went  out  a second  time.  They 
saw  another  dark  object  half  under  wa- 
ter. Again  the  sick  feeling  seized  her. 
But  she  turned  the  canoe  safely,  and  they 
came  in  with  their  load.  This  time  when 
he  dismissed  her,  as  though  it  were  a 
place  of  refuge,  she  went  back  to  the  lit- 
tle girl,  and  landing,  sat  down.  She  was 
very  tired. 

After  a while  she  heard  sounds — four 
canoes  coming  rapidly  round  the  point,  the 
Indians  using  their  utmost  speed.  She 
rose.  Hollis,  who  was  in  the  first  canoe, 
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saw  her,  and  directed  his  canoe  toward 
her.  “Why  did  you  stay  here?” he  de- 
manded, sternly,  as  he  saw  the  desolate 
little  figure  of  the  child. 

Eve  began  to  excuse  herself.  4 4 1 was 
of  use  before  you  came.  I went  out;  I 
helped.” 

“Paul  shouldn't  have  asked  you.” 

4 4 He  had  to;  he  couldn’t  do  it  alone.” 

“He  shouldn’t  have  asked  you.”  He 
went  off  to  Paul,  and  she  sat  down  again. 
She  took  up  her  task  of  drying  the  pret- 
ty curls.  After  a while  the  sound  of 
voices  and  of  paddles  ceased  altogether, 
and  she  knew  that  the  work  of  restoration 
had  again  proved  unavailing,  and  that 
they  had  all  gone  far  out  on  the  lake  for 
further  search.  She  went  on  with  what 
she  was  doing.  But  presently,  in  the 
stillness,  she  began  to  feel  that  she  must 
turn  and  look ; if  she  did  not  she  should 
be  haunted  by  the  idea  that  some  one — 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  supposed 
to  be  drowned,  perhaps — was  stealing  up 
noiselessly  to  look  over  her  shoulder.  She 
turned.  And  then  she  saw  Hollis  sitting 
not  far  away. 

44  Oh,  I am  so  glad  you  are  there !” 

Hollis  rose  and  came  nearer,  seating 
himself  again  quietly.  44 1 thought  I 
wouldn’t  leave  you  all  alone.” 

She  scanned  the  water.  The  five  canoes 
were  clustered  together  far  out;  present- 
ly, still  together,  they  moved  in  toward 
the  shore. 

“They  are  bringing  in  some  one  else.” 

“Sha’n’t  we  go  farther  away  ?”  suggest- 
ed Hollis — 4 4 farther  toward  the  point? 
PH  go  with  you.” 

44 No;  I shall  stay  with  this  little  girl. 
I want  to  be  able  to  tell  her  mother,  or 
whoever  comes  to  visit  her  poor  little 
grave — I want  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  I did  not  leave  her,  that  I staid  with 
her  to  the  last.  You  won’t  understand 
this,  of  course ; only  a woman  would  un- 
derstand it.” 

“Oh,  I understand,”  said  Hollis. 

But  Eve  ignored  him.  “The  canoes 
are  keeping  all  together  in  a way  they 
haven’t  done  before.  Do  you  think — oh, 
it  must  be  that  they  have  got  some  one 
who  is  living /” 

“Its  possible.” 

4 4 They  are  holding  something  up  so 
carefully.  ” She  sprang  to  her  feet.  4 4 1 am 
sure  I saw  it  move!  Paul  has  saved  a 
life ! How  can  you  sit  there,  Mr.  Hollis  ? 
Go.  Go  and  find  out!” 


Hollis  went.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
came  back. 

44  Well  ?”  said  Eve,  breathlessly. 

44  Yes,  there’s  a chance  for  this  one. 
He’ll  come  around,  I guess.” 

“Paul  has  saved  him.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  he’s  much  worth 
the  saving.'  He  looks  a regular  scala- 
wag.” 

“How  can  you  say  that  — a human 
life!” 

Hollis  looked  down  at  the  sand,  abashed. 

“Couldn’t  I go  over  there  for  a mo- 
ment?” Eve  said,  watching  excitedly  the 
distant  group. 

“ Better  not.” 

44 Tell  me  just  how  Paul  did  it,  then?” 
she  asked,  light-heartedly.  4 4 For  of  course 
it  was  he;  the  Indians  don’t  know  any- 
thing.” 

44  Well,  I can’t  say  how  exactly.  He 
brought  him  in.” 

44  Isn’t  he  wonderful !” 

“I  have  always  thought  him  the  clev- 
erest fellow  I have  ever  known  in  all  my 
life,”  responded  poor  Hollis,  stoutly. 

The  next  day  the  little  girl,  freshly 
robed  and  fair,  her  small  hands  full  of 
flowers,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  forest  bury- 
ing-ground  belonging  to  Jupiter  Light. 
Eve  had  not  left  her.  There  were  thirty 
new  mounds  there  before  the  record  was 
finished. 

“Steamer  Mayhew  burned,  Tuesday 
night,  ten  miles  east  Jupiter  Light.  Fif- 
teen persons  known  to  be  saved.  May- 
hew carried  thirty  cabin  passengers,  a 
hundred  emigrants,  besides  crew.  Total 
loss.”  ( Boi8  Blanc  despatch  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,) 

The  camp  was  abandoned.  Reaching 
the  muddy  streets  of  Bois  Blanc  again, 
with  the  near  proximity  of  pressing,  clat- 
tering, breathless  business,  and  the  near 
departure  for  the  South  hovering  before 
her,  with  the  memory  too  of  those  stiff 
dead  forms  left  behind  at  the  Light,  Eve 
said  to  herself : 44  He  has  forgotten.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  forget.” 

XX. 

Fourth  of  July.  A brilliant  morning, 
with  the  warm  sun  tempering  the  cool  air, 
and  shining  with  glittering  radiance  on 
the  pure  cold  lake. 

At  ten  o’clock  precisely  the  cannon 
began  to  boom;  it  looked  as  though  the 
town  had  undertaken  a siege  of  the  water, 
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for  the  guns  were  planted  at  the  ends  of 
the  piers,  their  muzzles  pointing  seaward. 
Each  cannon  was  to  be  fired  thirteen 
times,  in  honor,  of  course,  of  the  immortal 
Colonies;  and  the  Bois  Blanc  Light  Artil- 
lery held  themselves  sternly  erect,  trying 
to  appear  unconscious  of  the  near  presence 
of  all  Bois  Blanc,  sitting  close  behind  with 
pea-nuts,  and  criticising  them. 

The  salute  over,  the  piers  were  deserted. 
The  procession  was  formed.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  order: 

“The  Marshal  of  the  Day. 

“The  Goddess  of  Liberty”  (Parthenia 
Drone)  “on  her  car.” 

“The  Clergy.”  (In  carriages.) 

“ Fire-Engine  E.  P.  Snow.”  (Trimmed 
with  smilax.) 

“The  Mayor  and  Common  Council.” 
(In  carriages.) 

“Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1.” 
(With  angel  on  the  ladder.) 

“The  Immortal  Thirteen.”  (Thirteen 
little  girls  in  a lumber  wagon,  singing 
“The  Red,  White,  and  Blue.”) 

* 4 Fire  - Engine  Leander  Braddock.  ” 
(With  streamers  of  pink  tarlatan.) 

“ The  Carnival  of  Venice.  A Tableau.” 
(This  tableau  represented  the  facade  of 
a Venetian  palace,  skilfully  constructed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
Wolf  Roth,  in  an  Indian  canoe  below, 
playing  upon  his  guitar.  Wolf  was  at- 
tired as  a Venetian,  in  a turban,  Cardigan 
jacket,  high  boots  with  spurs,  and  pow- 
dered hair.  The  second  Miss  Drone,  as 
Ceres,  looked  down  upon  him  from  the 
palace  balcony.) 

“Fire-Engine  Conqueror.”  (With  a 
performing  dog.) 

“ Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  Orator  of  the  Day.”  (In  car- 
riages.) 

“Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2.” 
(With  a Cupid.) 

“ The  Survivors  of  the  War.”  (On  foot, 
with  banners.) 

"Fire-Engine  Senator  M.  P.  Hagan.” 
(With  an  oil-portrait  of  the  Senator.) 

“Model  of  the  Bois  Blanc  Monument 
to  our  Fallen  Heroes.”  (Crowned  with 
laurel.) 

“Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3.” 
(With  a comet  playing  “The  Sweet  By- 
and-By.”) 

“ Widows  of  our  Fallen  Heroes.”  (In 
carriages.) 

“Fire-Engine  Excelsior-”  (Carrying 
the  drum  corps,  drumming.) 
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4 4 The  Arts  and  Sciences. ” (Represented 
by  the  drays  of  Bois  Blanc,  the  portable 
printing-press  of  the  Bois  Blanc  Courier , 
and  the  coal  wagons.) 

“Citizens.”  (Boys  hooting  and  whist- 
ling; little  girls  pushing  baby  wagons; 
Indians.) 

Cicely  watched  the  procession  from  the 
windows  of  Paul’s  office,  laughing  con- 
stantly with  wild  little  outbursts  of  glee; 
the  expression  of  her  face  reminded  Eve 
of  her  moonlit  dance  at  Romney,  seven 
months  before.  When  Hollis  passed,  sit- 
ting stiffly  erect  in  his  carriage— he  was 
the  “Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence”— she  threw  a bouquet  at  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  bow.  Hollis  was 
adorned  with  a broad  stiff  scarf  of  white 
satin,  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
an  immense  rosette  of  the  national  colors. 

“I  am  going  to  the  public  square  to 
hear  him,”  Cicely  announced  suddenly. 

44  Come,  Paul.” 

“You  couldn’t  see  anything;  you’re  too 
little,”  answered  Paul. 

“You  can  put  me  on  the  fence.  Eve, 
you  must  go  too,  and  grandpa.  Come, 
grandpa.” 

“I  will  keep  out  of  the  rabble,  I think ; 
it  appears  indiscriminate,”  said  the  Judge. 
(He  had  observed  the  negro  barber  of 
Bois  Blanc  among  the  “Survivors  of  the 
War,”  with  a star-spangled  helmet.) 

“Oh,  come  on;  I dare  say  you  have 
never  heard  the  thing  read  through  in 
your  life,”  suggested  Paul,  laughing. 

“Thomas  Jefferson,  sir,  was  my  great- 
uncle.  My  grandfather,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Georgia,  was  a Signer.” 

“ Sign  a treaty  of  peace  now,  grandpa. 
And  take  Eve.” 

The  Judge  offered  his  arm. 

The  one  church  bell  (Baptist)  and  the 
two  little  file  bells  were  jangling  merrily 
when  they  reached  the  street.  People 
were  hurrying  toward  the  square.  Many 
of  them  were  delegates  from  neighboring 
towns;  they  had  accompanied  their  fire- 
engines  to  Bois  Blanc,  and  were  proud  of 
their  appearance.  White  dresses  were 
abundant.  The  favorite  refreshment  was 
a lemon  partially  scooped  out,  the  hollow 
filled  with  lemon  candy.  When  they 
reached  the  square,  Paul  established  Ci- 
cely on  the  top  of  a fence,  standing  behind 
to  steady  her;  and  presently  the  procession 
appeared,  wheeling  slowly  in,  and  falling 
into  position  in  a half-circle  before  the 
main  stand,  the  fire-engines  in  front*  the 
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hook  and  ladders  behind,  with  the  Carni- 
val of  Venice  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
as  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  The  Clergy, 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  the  Ora- 
tor of  the  Day,  were  escorted  to  their  places 
on  the  stand,  and  the  ceremonies  opened. 
By-and-by  came  the  turn  of  Hollis.  In  a 
high,  chanting  voice  he  began : 

“When — in  the  course — of  hu — man 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  peo- 
ple to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another — ” 

“Cheer,”  whispered  Cicely  to  Paul. 

Paul,  entering  into  it,  set  up  a mighty 
hurrah  with  so  much  vigor  that  all  the 
people  near  him  joined  in  patriotically, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Reader,  who  went 
on,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
higher  key  than  ever: 

“We  hold — these  truths — to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all — men  are  created  equal — ” 

“Again,”  murmured  Cicely. 

And  again  Paul’s  corner  burst  forth  ir- 
repressibly, followed  after  a moment  by 
the  entire  assemblage,  glad  to  be  doing 
something  in  a vocal  way  on  their  own 
account  after  so  much  pious  silence,  and 
determined  to  have  their  money’s  worth 
of  jollity  if  of  nothing  else. 

And  so,  from  “the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain”  to  “our  lives,  our  forr- 
chuns,and  our  sacrred  honor”  on  it  went, 
a chorus  of  hurrahs  growing  louder  and 
louder  uni;il  they  became  roars — “genu- 
yne  Lake  Superior  smiles,  ” as  Hollis  called 
them  later,  when,  his  official  duties  over 
and  his  glaring  satin  scarf  removed,  he 
appeared  at  the  cottage  to  talk  it  over. 

“I  knew  it  was  you,” he  said  to  Paul, 
with  one  of  his  grins,  as  he  seated  him- 
self in  the  elaborate  extension-chair  which 
Paul  had  (mistakenly)  bought  for  the 
shrunken  little  figure  of  the  Judge.  “But 
say,  did  you  notice  the  Widows  of  our 
Fallen  Heroes,  now  f To  me  they  looked 
scared  ; they  had  a sort  of  glare  under 
their  crape.  You  see,  once  we  had  eight 
of  'em ; but  this  year  there  is  only  one  left ; 
all  the  rest  have  married  again.  Now  it 
happens  that  this  very  year  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  is  done  at  last,  and  naturally 
the  committee  wanted  the  Widows  of  the 
Fallen  to  ride  in  the  procession  as  a sort  of 
souvenir.  The  one  Widow  who  was  left 
declared  that  she  would  not  ride  all  alone; 
she  said  it  would  look  as  though  no  one 
had  asked  her,  whereas  she  had  had  at  least 
three  good  offers.  So  the  committee  went 
to  the  others  and  asked  them  to  dress  up 


as  former  Widows  just  for  to-day.  Lots 
of  people  cried  when  they  came  along, 
two  and  two,  all  in  black,  so  pathetic.” 
He  sprang  up  to  greet  Eve,Avho  was  en- 
tering, and  the  foot-board  entangled  itself 
with  his  feet,  after  the  peculiarly  insidi- 
ous fashion  of  extension-chairs.  “ Hang 
it  all!  Instrument  of  torture!”  he  said, 
crossly. 

“ I will  leave  it  to  you  in  my  will,”  de- 
clared Paul.  “ And  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  say  it  now,  before  witnesses,  be- 
cause to-morrow  I am  going  away.” 

Cicely  stopped  laughing.  “Going 
away  ? What  for  ?” 

“Business.  I shall  be  back  in  plenty 
of  time — two  or  three  days  before  I start 
South.” 

“There  go  half  of  the  last  few  hours,” 
thought  Eve. 

The  second  evening  after,  Hollis  came 
up  the  path  to  Paul’s  door.  The  Judge, 
Eve,  Cicely,  and  Porley  with  Jack,  were 
sitting  on  the  steps,  after  the  Bois  Blanc 
fashion;  they  had  all  been  using  their 
best  blandishments  to  induce  Master  Jack 
to  go  to  bed.  But  that  young  gentleman 
refused;  he  played  patty -cake  steadily 
with  Porley,  looking  at  the  others  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye;  and  if  Porley  made 
the  least  attempt  to  rise,  he  began  what 
Cicely  called  his  Ulalume — loud  bewail- 
ings,  with  his  face  screwed  up,  but  with- 
out a tear.  It  was  suspected  that  these 
were  pure  artifice,  and  not  one  of  his 
worshippers  could  help  admiring  his  sa- 
gacity. Tliey  altogether  refrained  from 
punishing  it. 

“ I was  at  the  post-office;  so  I thought 
I’d  just  inquire  for  you,”  said  Hollis. 
“There  was  only  one  letter.  It’s  for 
Miss  Bruce.” 

Eve  took  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket.  She  had  recognized  the  hand- 
writing instantly. 

Hollis,  who  also  knew  the  handwriting, 
began  to  praise  himself  up  in  his  own 
mind  as  rapidly  as  he  could  for  bringing 
it.  “ It  was  a good  thing  to  do.  And  a 
kind  thing.  You  must  manage  jobs  like 
that  for  her  often,  C.  Hollis;  then  you’ll 
be  sure  that  you  ain’t,  yourself,  a plumb 
fool.  She  doesn’t  open  it  f Of  course 
she  doesn’t,  Tom  Noddy!  Go  and  sit 
down,  and  stop  your  jawing.” 

Eve  did  not  open  her  letter  until  she 
reached  her  own  room  at  eleven  o’clock. 
When  she  was  safely  behind  her  bolted 
door  she  took  it  from  its  envelope  and 
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read  it.  She  read  it  and  re-read  it.  Hold- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  she  pondered  over  it. 
She  was  standing  by  the  mantel-piece  be- 
cause her  larhp  was  there. 

The  soles  of  her  feet  began  to  ache,  and 
she  sat  down.  This  was  at  one  o’clock. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : 

“Dear  Eve, — Now  that  I am  away 
from  her,  I can  see  that  Cicely  is  not  so 
well  as  we  have  thought.  All  that  laugh- 
ing yesterday  morning  was  too  much.  I 
am  afraid  that  she  will  break  down  when 
I go  away — I mean  when  I start  South. 
So  I write  to  suggest  that  you  take  her  off 
for  a trip  of  ten  days  or  so.  You  might 
go  up  to  St.  Paul.  Then  I needn’t  see 
her  at  all,  and  it  really  would  be  better. 

44  As  to  seeing  you  again — 

4 4 Yours  sincerely, 

“Paul  Tennant.” 

“ Why  did  he  write,  4 As  to  seeing  you 
again,’  and  then  stop  ? What  was  it  that 
he  had  intended  to  say,  and  why  did  he 
leave  it  unfinished?  ‘As  to  seeing  you 
again — ’ Supposing  it  had  been,  4 As  to 
seeing  you  again,  I dread  it!’  But  no;  he 
would  never  say  that;  he  doesn’t  dread 
anything — me  least  of  all!  Probably  it 
was  only,  4 As  to  seeing  you  again,  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  it;  it  would 
be  for  such  a short  time.” 

But  imagination  soon  took  flight  anew. 
“Possibly,  remembering  that  day  in  the 
wood,  he  was  going  to  write,  4 As  to  seeing 
you  again,  do  you  wish  to  see  me  ? Is  it 
really  true  that  you  care  about  me  a lit- 
tle ? It  was  so  brave  to  tell  it ! A weak 
woman,  a petty  spirit,  could  never  have 
done  it.’  But  no,  that  is  not  what  he 
would  have  thought.  He  likes  the  other 
kind  of  women — those  who  do  not  tell.” 
She  laid  her  head  down  upon  her  arms. 
“I  wish  I could  make  myself  over!” 

Presently  she  began  to  ponder  again: 
“He  had  certainly  intended  to  write 
something  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  finish;  the  broken  sentence  tells  that. 
What  idea,  what  thought,  could  it  have 
been?  Any  ordinary  sentence,  like,  ‘As 
to  seeing  you  again,  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
you  know  already  my  plans  about  Cicely’ 
— if  it  had  been  anything  like  that,  he 
would  have  finished  it.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  do  so.  No ; it  was  something 
different.  Oh,  if  it  could  only  have  been, 
‘ As  to  seeing  you  again,  I must  see  you; 
it  must  be  managed  in  some  way.  I can- 


not go  without  a leave-taking!’”  Her 
eyes  were  now  radiant  and  sweet.  Their 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her  watch, 
which  was  lying,  case  open,  upon  the  ta- 
ble. Three  o’clock.  “And  I have  sat 
here  since  eleven ! I am  losing  my  wits.” 
She  undressed  rapidly,  angrily.  Clad  in 
white,  she  stood  brushing  her  hair,  her 
supple  figure  taking,  all  unconsciously, 
enchanting  postures  as  she  now  held  a 
long  lock  at  arm’s-length  to  let  the  comb 
pass  through  it,  and  now,  putting  her 
right  hand  over  her  shoulder,  brushed  out 
part  of  the  golden  mass  that  fell  from  the 
back  of  her  head  to  her  knees.  44  But  he 
must  have  intended  to  write  something 
unusual,  even  if  not  of  any  of  the  things 
I have  been  thinking  of—something  un- 
usual and  important;  then  he  changed  his 
mind.  That  is  the  only  solution  of  his 
leaving  it  unfinished — the  only  possible 
solution.”  And  it  was  dawn  before  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  evening  before,  sitting  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Star  Hotel,  Lakeville,  Paul 
had  written  his  letter.  He  had  got  as  far 
as,  4 4 Then  I needn’t  see  her  at  all,  and  it 
really  would  be  better.  As  to  seeing  you 
again,”  when  a voice  said,  “Hello,  Ten- 
nant ! — busy  ?” 

“Nothing  important,”  replied  Paul, 
pushing  back  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  visitor  shook  hands ; then  he  seated 
himself,  astride,  on  one  of  the  bar-room 
chairs,  facing  the  wooden  back,  which  he 
hugged  tightly.  He  had  come  to  talk 
about  Paul’s  Clay  County  iron.  He  had 
one  or  two  ideas  about  it  which  he  thought 
might  come  to  something. 

Paul,  too,  thought  that  they  might 
come  to  something  when  he  heard  what 
they  were.  He  was  excited.  He  began 
to  jot  down  figures  on  the  envelope  which 
he  had  intended  for  Eve.  Finally  he  and 
the  new-comer  went  out  together.  Be- 
fore going  he  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

When  he  came  in,  it  was  late.  4 4 First 
mail  to  Bois  Blanc  ?”  he  inquired. 

44  Five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,”  re- 
plied the  drowsy  waiter. 

44 Must  finish  it  to-night,  then,”  he 
thought.  He  took  out  the  sheet,  and  open- 
ing it,  read  through  what  he  had  written. 
“What  was  it  I was  going  to  add  ?”  He 
tried  to  recall  the  train  of  thought.  But 
he  was  very  sleepy  (as  Hollis  said,  Paul 
had  a genius  for  sleep).  Besides,  his 
mind  was  occupied  by  the  new  business 
plan.  44 1 haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
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I was  going  to  say.  A clear  profit  of 
fifty  thousand  in  two  years ; that  isn’t 
bad.  Ferdie  will  need  a good  deal  of  it. 
Ye-ough!”  (a  yawn).  “What  was  it  I 
was  going  to  say  ? I can’t  imagine.  Well, 
it  wasn’t  important  in  any  case;  I’ll  just 
sign  it,  and  let  it  go.”  So  he  wrote, 
“Yours  sincerely,  Paul  Tennant,”  and 
went  to  bed. 

xxi 

“ We  had  better  spend  the  night  at  the 
butter  woman’s,  then,”  suggested  Paul. 

“What  fun  1 If  there  aren’t  beds 
enough,  we  can  sleep  on  the  hay,”  said 
Cicely. 

Paul  had  returned,  and  had  found  her 
still  at  Bois  Blanc.  She  had  refused  to 
go  to  St.  Paul.  “The  only  Paul  I care 
for  is  the  one  we  have  here.  What  an 
i-dea,  Eve,  that  I should  choose  just  this 
moment  for  a trip,  Heaven  knows  where — 
Paul’s  last  days ! And  you’ve  urged  it  so 
that  it  looks  as  though  you  were  trying 
to  keep  me  away  from  him.” 

“I’m  not  trying;  it’s  Paul,”  Eve  might 
have  answered;  but  she  did  not. 

“ It  must  be  curious  to  be  such  a sort 
of  person  as  you  are,”  Cicely  went  on, 
looking  at  her.  “You  have  only  one 
feeling  that  ever  gives  you  any  trouble, 
haven’t  you  ? That’s  anger.” 

“I  am  never  angry  with  you,”  Eve 
answered,  with  the  humility  which  she 
always  showed  when  Cicely  made  her 
cutting  little  speeches. 

But  Paul  had  been  right.  As  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  Romney  drew  near, 
Cicely  grew  restless.  She  was  seized  with 
fits  of  weeping.  Then,  dashing  away  the 
tears,  she  would  go  to  the  woods,  and  run 
through  the  green  aisles  like  a wild  crea- 
ture, run  so  far,  and  for  so  many  minutes 
at  a time — ten,  fifteen,  twenty — that  Eve 
remonstrated.  At  last,  one  evening,  when 
there  were  only  two  days  left,  her  little 
face  looked  so  drawn  and  white  that  Paul 
proposed  a drive— anything  to  change, 
even  if  only  upon  the  surface,  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts.  “We  will  go  to 
Betsy  Lake,  and  pay  a visit  to  the  an- 
tiquities.” 

The  copper  mine  at  Betsy  Lake — the 
Lac  aux  Becs-Scies  of  the  early  Jesuit  ex- 
plorers— had  been  abandoned.  Recently 
traces  of  work  there  in  prehistoric  times 
had  been  discovered,  with  primitive  tools 
which  excited  interest  in  the  minds  of 
antiquarians.  The  citizens  of  Bois  Blanc 
were  not  antiquarians;  they  said  “Az- 


tecs,” “Mound-builders,”  and  went  about 
their  business. 

Eve  did  not  go  with  the  little  party. 
They  had  started  at  three  o’clock,  intend- 
ing to  visit  a hill  from  which  there  was 
an  extensive  view,  before  going  on  to  the 
butter  woman’s  farm-house.  At  four  she 
herself  went  out  for  a solitary  walk. 

As  she  was  passing  a group  of  wretch- 
ed half-built  shanties,  beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  a frightened  woman 
came  out  of  one  of  them,  calling  loud- 
ly, “Mrs.  Halley!  oh,  Mrs.  Halley , your 
Lyddy  is  dying  /” 

A second  woman,  who  was  hanging 
out  clothes,  dropped  the  garment  she  had 
in  her  hand  and  ran  within.  Eve  fol- 
lowed her.  A young  girl,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a spasm,  occupied  the  one  bed,  a 
poor  one.  The  mother  rushed  to  her. 
But  in  a few  seconds  the  danger  was  over, 
and  the  girl  fell  into  a heavy  sleep. 

“That  Mrs.  Sullivan — she’s  too  inten- 
tional,” said  Mrs.  Halley,  after  she  had 
dismissed  her  frightened  neighbor.  “I 
just  invited  her  to  sit  here  trenquilly 
while  I put  out  me  clothes,  when  lo ! she 
begins  and  screams  like  mad.  She’s  had 
no  education;  that’s  very  plain.  There’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  Lyddy  ex- 
cept that  she’s  delicate,  and  as  soon  as 
she’s  a little  better  I’m  going  to  have  her 
take  music  lessons  on  the  peanner.” 

Eve  looked  at  Mrs.  Halley’s  ragged  wet 
dress  and  at  the  wan,  pinched  face  of  the 
sleeping  girl.  “It  is  a pity  you  have  to 
leave  her,”  she  said.  “Couldn’t  you  get 
somebody  to  do  your  washing  ?” 

“I  take  in  washing,  miss;  I’m  a lady- 
laundress.  Only  the  best;  I never  wrash 
for  the  boats.” 

“ How  much  do  you  earn  a week  ?” 

“ Oh,  a tidy  sum,”  answered  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley. Then,  seeing  that  Eve  had  taken  out 
her  purse,  her  misery  overcame  her  pride, 
and  she  burst  forth,  suddenly:  “ Never 
more  than  three  dollars,  miss,  with  me 
slaving  from  morning  to  night.  And 
I’ve  five  children  besides  poor  Lyddy 
there.  Oh,  may  the  Lorrd  bless  you ! Oh, 
what  luck  the  day!”  She  began  to  cry. 
“And  me  with  my  skirt  all  wet  and  the 
house  not  clean  when  the  chariot  of  the 
Lord  descended  upon  me !”  She  sank  into 
a chair,  her  toil-worn  hands  over  her  face, 
her  tired  back  bent  forward,  relaxed  at 
last,  and  resting. 

Eve  pursued  her  investigations.  She 
sent  a boy  to  town  for  provisions,  and 
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waited  to  see  a meal  prepared.  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley, still  wet  and  ragged,  but  now  refresh- 
ed  by  joy,  moved  about  rapidly;  at  last 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  “ She  was  the  prettiest 
of  all  my  children,”  she  remarked,  indi- 
cating the  sleeping  girl  with  a motion  of 
her  head. 

“ She  is  still  pretty,”  Eve  answered. 

“ Yet  you  never  saw  her  making  eyes 
at  gentlemen  like  some.  There’s  a great 
deal  of  making  eyes  in  Boblar.  Rose 
Bonham,  now — she  got  a silk  dress  out 
of  Mr.  Tennant  no  longer  ago  as  last 
March.” 

“ Mr.  Tennant?” 

“ Yes ; the  gentleman  who  superintends 
the  mine.  Not  that  I have  anything  to 
say  against  him.  Gentlemen  has  their 
priviluges.  All  I say  is — girls  haven’t !” 

Eve  had  risen . “I  must  go  now ; I will 
come  again  soon.” 

“ Oh,  miss,”  said  the  woman,  dropping 
her  gossip,  and  returning  to  her  gratitude 
(which  was  genuine) — 4 ‘oh,  miss,  mayn’t 
I know  your  name?  I want  to  put  it  in 
my  prayers.  There  was  just  three  cents 
in  the  house,  miss,  when  you  came;  and 
Lyddy  she  couldn’t  eat  the  last  meal  I got 
for  her — a cracker  and  a piece  of  mack- 
erel.” 


“You  can  pray  for  me  without  a name,” 
said  Eve,  going  out. 

She  felt  as  though  there  were  hot  coals 
in  her  throat.  She  could  scarcely  breathe. 
She  went  toward  the  forest,  and  enter- 
ing it  by  a cart  track,  walked  rapidly  on. 
Rose  Bonham  was  the  daughter  of  the 
butter  woman.  Bonham  had  a rough 
forest  farm  about  five  miles  from  Bois 
Blanc,  on  the  road  to  Betsy  Lake,  and  his 
wife  kept  Paul’s  cottage  supplied  with  but- 
ter. Eve  had  seen  the  daughter  several 
times.  She  was  a very  beautiful  girl. 
Eve  and  Cicely  thought  her  bold.  But 
the  women  who  eat  the  butter  are  apt  to 
think  so  of  those  who  bring  it,  if  the  bring- 
ers  have  sparkling  eyes,  peach-like  com- 
plexions, curling  hair,  and  the  gait  of 
Hebe. 

And  Paul  himself  had  suggested  the 
spending  the  night  there — an  entirely  un- 
necessary thing — under  the  pretence  of 
gaining  thereby  an  earlier  start  in  the 
morning. 

She  came  to  a little  pool  of  clear  water. 
Pausing  beside  it,  half  unconsciously,  she 
beheld  the  reflection  of  her  face  in  its 
mirror.  Something  seemed  to  say  to  her, 
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“And  what  is  your  education,  your  cul- 
ture, in  short  all  your  ladyhood,  worth 
when  compared  with  the  peach-like  face 
of  that  young  girl  ?”  Her  own  image 
looked  up  at  her,  pale  and  cold,  pale  and 
stern;  it  did  not  seem  to  her  to  have  a 
trace  of  beauty.  She  took  a stone,  and 
casting  it  in  the  pool,  shattered  the  pic- 
ture. “I  wish  I were  beautiful  beyond 
words!  I wish  I had  everything!  I could 
be  beautiful  if  I had  everything.  If  no- 
thing but  the  finest  lace  and  velvet  touch- 
ed me,  if  I never  raised  my  hand  to  do 
anything  for  myself,  if  I had  only  dainty 
and  delicate  and  beautiful  things  about 
me,  I should  be  beautiful — I know  I 
should.  Bad  women  have  those  things, 
they  say.  Why  haven’t  they  the  best  of 
it?” 

She  began  to  walk  on  again.  She  had 
not  as  yet  given  much  thought  to  the  di- 
rection her  steps  were  taking.  Now  it 
came  to  her  that  the  road  to  Lake  Betsy, 
and  therefore  to  Bonham’s,  was  not  far 
away,  and  she  crossed  the  wood  toward 
it.  When  she  reached  it,  she  turned  tow- 
ard Bonham’s.  Five  miles.  And  it  was 
now  after  five  o’clock. 

When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  low 
roof  and  scattered  out-buildings  a sudden 
realization  came  to  her,  and  she  stopped. 
What  was  she  doing  there?  If  they 
should  see  her,  any  of  them,  what  would 
they  think  ? What  could  she  say  ? And 
as  though  they  were  already  upon  her, 
she  took  refuge  hastily  behind  the  high 
bushes  with  which  the  road  was  bordered. 
“ What  have  I come  here  for?  It  is  hu- 
miliating. Oh,  let  me  get  back  home! — 
let  me  get  back*fiome!”  She  returned 
toward  Bois  Blanc  by  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  avoiding  the  road.  The  shadows 
were  dense  now ; it  was  almost  night. 

She  had  gone  more  than  a mile  when 
she  stopped  and  retraced  her  steps.  When 
she  reached  Bonham’s  the  second  time, 
lights  were  shining  from  the  windows. 
“ I had  to  come ! I had  to  come !” 

The  roughly  built  house  rose  directly 
from  the  road.  Blinds  and  curtains  were 
evidently  considered  superfluous.  With 
breathless  eagerness  she  drew  near.  The 
evening  was  cool,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  Through  the  small  wrinkled 
panes  she  could  distinguish  a wrinkled 
Cicely,  a wrinkled  Judge,  a Hollis  much 
askew,  and  a Paul  Tennant  with  a dislo- 
cated jaw.  They  were  playing  a game. 
After  some  moments  she  recognized  that 
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it  was  b^zique.  She  almost  laughed  aloud, 
a bitter  iaugh  at  herself:  she  had  walked 
five  miles  to  see  a game  of  bezique. 

A dog  barked;  she  turned  away  and 
began  her  long  journey  homeward. 

Presently  the  thought  came  to  her,  and 
would  not  leave  her,  “After  the  game  is 
over,  and  the  others  have  gone  to  bed,  he 
will  see  that  girl  somehow,  somewhere.” 

She  did  not  find  the  road  a long  one. 
Passion  made,  it  short,  a passion  of  de- 
spair. 

Reaching  the  town  at  last,  she  passed 
an  ice-cream  saloon  with  a large  window. 
Seated  within,  accompanied  by  a Bois 
Blanc  youth  of  the  hobbledehoy  species, 
was  Rose  Bonham,  eating  pink  ice-cream. 

“Plowed,  miss,  dat  yer  mus’  have  gone 
out  dair  yousef  on  foot,  to  dat  dair  but- 
ter woman’s,  you’s  been  gone  so  turrible 
long,”  said  Porley,  by  way  of  an  immense 
joke. 

The  next  evening  at  six  the  excursion 
party  returned.  At  seven  they  were 
seated  at  the  tea-table.  The  little  door- 
bell jangled  loudly  in  the  near  hall. 
There  was  a sound  of  voices.  Paul,  who 


was  nearest  the  door,  rose  and  went  to  see 
what  it  was. 

After  a long  delay  he  came  back  and 
looked  in.  They  had  all  left  the  table, 
and  Cicely  had  gone  to  her  room.  Paul 
beckoned  Eve  out  silently.  His  face  had 
a look  that  made  her  heart  stop  beating. 
In  the  narrow  hall,  under  the  small  lamp, 
he  gave  her,  one  by  one,  three  telegraphic 
despatches,  open. 

The  fir8t  : “ Monday. 

“Break  it  to  Cicely.  Dear  Ferdie  died 
at  dawn.  Sabrina  Abercrombie.” 

The  second : “ Monday . 

“Morrison  died  this  morning.  Tele- 
graph your  wishes. 

“ Edward  Knox,  M.D.” 

The  third  : 44  Wednesday. 

“ Morrison  buried  this  afternoon.  Ad- 
dress me,  Pulaski  House,  Savannah. 

“Edward  Knox,  M.D.” 

“I  ought  to  have  had  them  two  days 
ago,”  said  Paul.  He  stood  with  his  lips 
slightly  apart  looking  at  her,  but  without 
seeing  her  or  seeing  anything. 

[to  be  continued.] 


“ T’OTHER  MISS  MANDY.” 

BY  NANNIE  MAYO  FITZHUGH. 


HER’S  pap,  Aun’  Drusy  ?” 

“Fur  the  Ian’s  sake,  Malviny,  don’ 
ast  me  nothin’  ’bout  yo’  pap.  His  goin’s 
an’  doin’s  is  mo’n  he  can  keep  the  straight 
of  hisse’f,  let  alone  other  folks.  Ef  I 
knowed  where  he  was,  dinner  wouldn’  be 
a-settin’  here  sp’ilin’,  after  megittin’  roun’ 
so  peart  to  have  it  on  time,  an’  me  with 
the  misery  in  my  head  that  bad  I can’t 
hardly  live  right  now.  I don’  know  no- 
thin’ ’bout  him,  ’thout  he’s  in  the  horse 
lot.  What  you  want  of  yo’  pap  any- 
ways f ’ But  there  was  none  to  answer. 
Through  the  open  door  Aunt  Drusy  could 
see,  when,  startled  at  the  silence,  she  turn- 
ed round,  a pair  of  brown  thin  legs  scam- 
pering as  fast  as  their  scantiness  of  di- 
mension would  allow  in  the  direction  of 
the  horse  lot.  Malviny,  wise  from  expe- 
rience, never  waited  the  end  of  her  aunt 
Drusy’s  harangues  if  she  could  elude  ob- 
servation long  enough  to  gain  the  door. 
Across  the  road  and  down  the  stony  hill 
she  sped,  wholly  unbeautiful,  with  her 
little  seven-year-old  figure  all  bones  and 
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angles,  and  hair,  skin,  and  eyes  sun-wash- 
ed to  one  monotonous  sickly  drab. 

In  the  horse  lot  she  found  her  father 
putting  on  his  coat  preparatory  to  going 
to  dinner. 

“Pap,”  she  said,  “t’other  Miss  Mandy 
done  come.”  As  she  spoke  she  peered 
with  eyes  full  of  anxiety  into  his  face. 

He  had  not  even  turned  to  see  who  it  was 
when  he  heard  her  coming,  and  now  nei- 
ther his  attitude  nor  his  stolid,  impene- 
trable face  showed  any  interest  in  the 
announcement. 

“I  don’  keer,”  he  said,  indifferently. 

“ She  don’  look  contrairy,  neither, ’’con- 
tinued the  child,  undaunted  by  this  dis- 
couraging reception  of  news  whose  im- 
portance seemed  consuming  her;  “like 
them  other  school-teachers  what  gits  up 
schools  roun’  here;  she’s  powerful  kin’- 
spoken,  an’ — Oh,  pap,  air  you  goin’  to 
sign  me  ?” 

She  hardly  expected  an  answer,  and 
she  received  none.  Except  when  some 
neighbor’s  sturdy  son  by  chance  would 
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recall  the  old  disappointment,  Lije  Meeks 
seemed  absolutely  to  forget  the  existence 
of  the  motherless  child  whose  birth  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  keenest  sorrow, 
by  reason  of  her  sex.  Malviny  was  not  a 
being  constituted  to  reconcile  her  father. 

He  was  a man  subject  to  bursts  of  hot, 
ungoverned  anger,  and  at  such  times  he 
would  whip  her  cruelly,  though  less  bru- 
tally than  if  she  had  been  the  boy  he 
longed  for,  yet  his  nature  was  affection- 
ate and  home-loving,  and  a union  of  femi- 
nine and  childish  graces  would  have  avail- 
ed completely  to  win  for  Malviny  all  her 
sex  had  lost  her  in  his  heart.  But  acute 
natural  sensitiveness  produced  a repel- 
lent, unchildlike  reserve  that  took  away 
all  liope  her  unlovely  little  person  had 
left  her.  She  lived  always  under  a sort 
of  conviction  of  sin. 

They  had  reached  the  comer  of  the  old 
worm-fence  where  the  new  school-mistress 
had  reined  her  horse.  The  man  dreaded 
the  interview,  and  embarrassment  and  de- 
fiance modified  the  greeting  he  wished  to 
make  entirely  cordial. 

“You  the  scliool-mistis  I heerd  um  say 
was  going  round  gittin’  up  signers,  I 
reckon,”  he  said,  after  she  had  been  press- 
ed and  had  refused  to  dismount. 

“Yes,”  she  answered;  “I  suppose  my 
little  friend  here  told  you  I’m  going  to 
take  possession  of  her.”  She  smiled  at 
the  child,  who  stood  shy  and  silent  be- 
hind her  father,  watching  the  visitor  with 
furtive  steadiness.  “I’ve  already  been 
promised  most  of  her  friends.  Of  course 
you  will  want  the  little  girl  in  school  this 
spring  ?” 

A pair  of  self-expressing,  self-uncon- 
scious eyes  were  raised  in  abandonment  of 
entreaty  to  him  who  seemed  to  Malviny’s 
mind  to  hold  the  very  keys  of  destiny, 
“Pap,”  she  whispered,  trusting  the  hope 
she  held  most  dear  to  the  force  of  that  one 
appeal,  “ef  you  sign  me,  I’ll  git  up ’rith- 
metic  uvva  night  same  as  I was  a boy.” 

She  caught  the  intent  gaze  of  the  young 
school  mistress,  and  a tide  of  agonizing 
self-consciousness  seemed  to  drown  her 
faculties.  The  next  instant  her  eyes  met 
Mildred’s  in  a flash  of  that  mutual  recog- 
nition which,  while  it  lasts,  precludes  all 
possibility  of  shyness  between  those  who 
share  it. 

“ Mr.  Meeks,”  said  the  new  teacher,  im- 
petuously, “does  it  seem  to  you  that  you 
have  the  right  to  keep  that  child  out  of 
school  ?” 


He  did  not  resent  this — a fact  at  which 
Mildred  wondered  upon  subsequent  re- 
flection—but  put  himself  instantly  on 
the  defensive.  “I  don’ know  as  I ever 
said  I wouldn’  sign,  though  I ’low  to  not 
bein’  no  gret  han’  fur  women  teachers. 
Miss  Mandy  now,  she  was  one  o’  them 
kin’,  co’se,  an’  that  school  o’  hern  was  jes 
natu’ally  the  no-countes’  place.  Any- 
ways, I don’  know  but  what  I will  sign 
some.  Bill  Murphy  now,  I ’low  he  signed 
a right  smart.  My  lor!  ef  I had  half  that 
there  tobacco  land  of  Bill’s,  I wouldn’t 
stan’  back  fur  a little  money  when  it  come 
to  schoolin’.” 

Miss  Owen  silently  handed  him  the  list 
of  signatures  and  amounts.  He  studied 
it  critically  for  a few  moments,  trying  to 
calculate  the  amount  due  from  him  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  proportion  between 
the  sum  subscribed  and  the  subscriber’s 
property  and  social  standing  which  the 
previous  signers  had  established.  Pre- 
sently he  laid  the  “ ar-tick-le”  on  his  care- 
fully poised  knee,  and  wrote  his  name 
with  grave  and  laborious  precision,  hold- 
ing his  tongue  between  his  teeth  the  while. 
Miss  Owen  replaced  the  paper  without 
looking  at  it,  and  made  a second  move- 
ment toward  starting.  But  Mr.  Meeks, 
after  the  manner  of  those  conquered  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  was  disposed  to 
be  gracious,  and  insisted  on  detaining  her 
as  his  guest  at  dinner. 

Mildred’s  first  impulse  was  to  seal  her 
conquest  over  masculine  prejudice  by  ac- 
cepting this  invitation,  but  a vision  of  the 
unknown  “Drusy”  in  housewifely  dis- 
comfiture at  the  thought  of  entertaining 
a distinguished  guest  without  the  red 
cloth  on  the  table,  or  time  to  beat  up  a 
bowl  of  float,  chose  for  her  the  part  of  dis- 
cretion, and  made  her  plead  her  promise 
to  dine  at  her  boarding-house. 

And  Malviny  watched,  till  she  lost 
them  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  the 
white  horse  and  the  gleam  of  his  riders 
hair  on  her  dark  habit,  with  the  spell 
upon  her  of  that  divine,  half-fearful 
glimpse  that  sometimes  startles  every  life 
— the  dim  awakening  of  a human  soul  to 
its  own  beauty. 

The  school  was  having  recess.  Through 
the  open  windows,  from  the  dense  netting 
of  green  boughs  that  crowded  the  very 
eaves  and  shut  off  the  mid-day  rays  of 
the  hot  June  sun,  came  a faint  delicious 
emanation  that  was  not  fragrance,  but 
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seemed  the  woods’  own  consciousness  of 
their  glad,  mute,  mysterious  life. 

Before  the  stove  that  served  her  for  a 
desk,  in  default  of  anything  better,  Mil- 
dred sat  correcting  various  documents  of 
remarkable  appearance  which  had  been 
presented  for  her  inspection  as  “ composi- 
tions.” Presently  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a dispute  that  was  going  on  in 
stage-whispers  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“You  ast  her.” 

“ I won’t  ast  her ; y’all  make  me  ast  her 
uvva  thing.” 

The  large  girls  were  intrenched,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  behind  the  tall  bench- 
es of  the  corner,  from  which  strong- 
hold Miss  Owen  had  tried  at  every  in- 
termission to  eject  them  by  strategy. 

The  dispute  in  the  corner  grew  louder, 
emphasized  by  sundry  sibilant  ejacula- 
tions of  “’sh,  ’sh,”  and  “shet  up,”  the 
school -mistress  being  well  aware  that  these 
demonstrations  of  concern  lest  her  peace 
should  be  disturbed  were  exaggerated  in 
order  to  attract  her  attention,  and  draw 
from  her  some  question  that  might  open 
the  subject  on  which  it  was  evident  they 
desired  an  interview. 

“Malviny  oughter  ast  her;  she  looks 
like  she  could  eat  her  up  with  them  starin’ 
eyes  o’  hern.  Ef  I sot  as  much  sto’  by 
anybody  as  Malviny  do  by  teacher,  I’d 
uppen  ast  her  uvva  thing  come  into  my 
head.” 

The  child  shrank  back  with  a flush  of 
embarrassment  at  the  giggle  of  apprecia- 
tion that  followed  this  display  of  wit  at 
her  expense.  To  her  the  teacher  was  a 
sacred  being,  of  whom  to  speak  lightly 
was  profanation. 

“ Ef  Malviny  won’t,  I will,”  proceeded 
the  speaker.  Then  raisingher  voice,  which 
the  hush  of  expectation  made  unnaturally 
distinct,  she  said,  in  an  apologetic  drawl, 
‘‘Miss  Mildred.” 

“Well  ?” 

“Air  you  engaged  to  marry  ?” 

The  unlooked-for  nature  of  this  inquiry 
threw  her  off  her  guard  so  completely  that 
she  forgot  the  impropriety  of  the  question, 
and  only  answered  “No,”  with  a face  of 
expectant  surprise. 

“Lawsy  me!”  replied  the  questioner, 
“I’m  ’most  always  engaged  to  three. 
Wasn’t  you  never  engaged  to  three  ?” 

Miss  Owen’s  conversational  powers 
seemed  paralyzed  to  a condition  of  mon- 
osyllabic uniformity.  “No,”  she  said, 
still  expectantly. 
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“You  wasn’t!  Well,  I declare!  It’s 
a sight  of  fun.  Th’  ain’t  hardly  a one  of 
us  Fif’  Reader  girls  what  ain’t  engaged; 
but  I jes  as  live  not  be  engaged  at  all  as 
to  jes  have  one  feller.” 

Mildred  felt  her  face  crimson.  She  was 
silent  a moment,  overcome  by  a sense  of 
the  disproportion  between  the  wisdom  re- 
quired to  deal  helpfully  with  her  girls  and 
her  own  power  to  supply  that  wisdom. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  in  decided  but 
earnest,  sympathetic  language  that  was 
so  much  good  seed  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
their  fresh,  receptive  minds,  though  the 
immediate  result  of  her  words  would  have 
discouraged  her. 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke,  and  taking 
her  hat  and  the  dipper  from  their  nails, 
went  through  the  open  door,  looking  back 
over  her  shoulder  with  a smile  as  she  said 
the  last  words. 

“ Well,  that  do  beat  all !”  ejaculated  the 
girl,  in  slow  bewilderment.  “Sech  talk- 
in’s  that  air  p’intedly  a new  word  to  me. 
She  went  out  powerful  suddent,  ’fo’  any- 
body could  ast  her  nothin’.  It’s  droll  ’at 
ain’t  nobody  settin’  up  to  her — good-look- 
in’  woman  like  teacher.  She  war  right 
smart  plegged — in  reason.” 

“ I heerd  some  person  say  ’at  they  was 
a min’  to  spark  school-mistis,”  put  in  an- 
other girl,  “and  that’s  Teed  Cribbins.” 

She  glanced  across  the  room  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  name  on  a girl  who  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  her  arithmetic,  and  was  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  her  multiplication  by  going  over 
the  operation  on  her  fingers.  Every  eye 
of  the  group  in  the  corner  instinctively 
followed  the  speaker’s.  The  faint  pink  of 
the  mathematician’s  cheek  deepened  and 
crept  over  brow  and  neck,  but  the  bent 
head  did  not  move,  and  the  accurate,  slow 
movement  of  her  fingers  was  unbroken. 

4 ‘ Teed  ’lowed  they  couldn’t  nobody  ben- 
der him  from  goin’  to  see  school-mistis,  ef 
she  did  boa’d  at  ole  Mis’  Hall’s,”  continued 
the  last  informant,  ostensibly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  immediate  neighbors.  A half- 
uneasy,  wholly  appreciative  giggle  fol- 
lowed this.  “ Shet  up,  Emmy,”  said  one. 
“You  done  got  Barb’ry  that  plegged  she 
can’t  get  her  ’rithmetic.  ” 

The  object  of  this  consideration  did  not 
notice  it.  A little  lower  she  bent  over 
the  obdurate  figures  on  the  slate,  but  only 
the  varying  crimson  of  her  half-turned 
cheek  betokened  that  she  heard.  She 
could  not  help  listening  with  painful  in- 
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tentness  at  every  mention  of  Teed  Crib- 
bins’s  name  any  more  than  she  could  re- 
strain the  vexatious  scarlet  waves  that 
told  her  secret;  but  a year  of  continual 
vain  attempts  at  defending  herself  from 
her  school-mates’  friendly  curiosity  and 
her  mother’s  reproaches  convinced  her 
of  the  greater  wisdom  of  ignoring  both. 
There  was,  truly,  either  in  words  or  si- 
lence, very  little  hope  for  the  mutual  love 
of  Teed  and  Barb’ry.  Teed,  otherwise 
Stephen  Cribbins,  was  the  son  of  a farmer, 
respectable  but  notoriously  devoid  of  ca- 
pacity for  managing  his  farm,  who,  dying 
and  leaving  his  son  penniless,  had  just  be- 
fore death  bound  him  to  Lije  Meeks.  In 
return  for  his  labor  he  was  to  get  his  sup- 
port, and  when  at  twenty-one  he  became 
free,  a horse  and  saddle. 

When  it  first  dawned  upon  old  Mrs. 
Hall’s  mind  that  his  regard  for  her  daugh- 
ter was  something  deeper  than  a praise- 
worthy appreciation  of  the  charms  of  a 
social  superior,  she  was  conscious  only  of 
a passing  indignation  at  his  presumption. 
But  when  Teed,  made  bold  by  love,  plain- 
ly asked  her  to  let  Barb’ry  wait  for  him, 
she  received  him  with  a perfectly  sincere 
dramatic  scorn  that  gave  him  no  chance 
to  explain  his  audacity  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  girl’s  confessed  preference  for 
him  above  all  her  other  admirers.  This 
perversity  of  affection  on  her  daughter’s 
part  the  old  woman  soon  discovered  for 
herself ; and  until  the  time  when  the  teach- 
er had  taken  up  her  board  with  them, 
Barb’ry  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
persecution  as  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
as  disappointed  maternal  pride  and  an 
unwise  use  of  maternal  authority  could 
make  it.  Outwardly  she  accomplished 
her  designs.  Barb’ry  esteemed  obedience 
her  highest  duty,  and  her  relations  with 
Teed  relapsed  into  the  most  formal  “speak- 
in’  ’quaintance” ; but  she  knew  and  he 
knew  that  in  spite  of  her  apparent  vic- 
tory, the  old  woman’s  cause  was  losing 
ground  all  the  time. 

“Whose  bouse  is  a-bumin’,  Vinyt 
Can’t  you  hold  on  ther  long  enough  to 
listen  at  a feller  ’at’s  bu’stin’  his  throat 
a-hollerin’  at  you?” 

The  child  stopped  reluctantly  and 
stared  up  into  the  good-humored  face 
that  belied  the  roughness  of  its  owner’s 
address,  in  disconsolate  appeal.  “Oh, 
Teed !”  she  said,  despairingly,  as  if  recog- 
nizing certain  detention,  “quit  a-foolin’ 


wid  me.  T’other  Miss  Mandy  ’ll  be  done 
gone  an’  lef’  me.”  To  her  this  was  a far 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  her  haste 
than  somebody’s  house  being  on  fire. 
She  was  the  only  pupil  whose  way  lay 
with  the  teacher’s,  and  the  daily  walk 
was  her  chief  joy  and  pride.  In  school, 
where,  with  her  natural  quickness  of  com- 
prehension, she  would  do  her  appointed 
tasks  in  half  the  allotted  time,  there  were 
others  whose  presence  put  restraint  on 
the  dumb  worship  of  her  eyes.  But  here 
the  privilege  was  hers  alone.  The  con- 
stant flow  of  talk  in  which  Miss  Mildred 
told  her  wonderful  things  about  the  very 
weeds  they  passed,  or  the  far-off  places 
she  had  seen,  or,  stranger  still,  about  the 
Jesus  whom  Malviny  had  always  thought 
of  as  a ghostly  being,  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a subject  of  conversation,  and  dimly 
connected  with  hell — all  was  for  her. 

“Ef  that’s  what  all  this  gittin’  up  an’ 
gittin’s  fur,”  replied  Teed,  deliberately 
feeling  in  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  “it’s 
lucky  you  come  upon  me  ’fo’  you  run 
them  skeeter  legs  o’  yourn  plum’  off.  I 
seen  school-mistis  half-way  to  them  sugar- 
maples  when  I was  ’longside  yo’  pap’s 
new  barn.”  He  drew  a much -folded 
sheet  of  foolscap  from  his  pocket,  and 
stood  regarding  it  with  a sort  of  tender 
anxiety.  “ I got  sump’n  here  ’at  I want 
to  git  you  to  ’ten’  to,  an’  firs’  thing  you 
know  you’ll  be  a-gittin’  to  ride  behin’  me 
on  that  ther  high-steppin’  nag  o’  mine. 
I’m  a-goin’  to  put  this  ’ere  letter  irf  yo’ 
speller,  an’  when  you  git  to  school  you 
jes  sorter  slip  it  in  that  ther  dest  in  the 
fur  corner  where  the  dinner  buckets  sets.” 

“I  ain’t  afeard  to  walk  right  up ‘an’ 
give  it  to  teacher,”  cried  Malviny,  her 
eyes  sparkling  at  the  thought  of  being  of 
service  to  Miss  Mandy  in  her  love  affairs. 
She  remembered  what  her  school-mates 
had  said  of  Teed’s  intentions,  and  taking 
it  literally,  had  not  now  a doubt  that  she 
was  assisting  the  aspirant  in  a prelimi- 
nary step. 

The  young  fellow  half  withdrew  the  pa- 
per in  his  alarm.  “Oh,  say  now,  Viny !” 
he  exclaimed,  “ don’t  you  go  to  doin’  no- 
thin’ ficety.  You  needn’  min’  ’bout  givin’ 
it  to  nobody ; she’ll  git  it,  an’  no  mistake. 
You  jes  p’intedly  do  what  you  hear  me  say 
fur  you  to  do,  and  don’  let  on  to  nobody, 
and  some  o’  these  days  you’ll  fin’  yo’se’f 
goin’  to  meetin’  with  one  o’  them  new  cali- 
coes up  at  the  cross-roads  on  yo’  back.” 

Malviuy’s  heart  was  beating  with  exul- 
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tation  as  she  trotted  through  the  pasture. 
She  had  never  forgotten  how  Mildred  had 
blushed  during  that  memorable  conversa- 
tion in  the  school-room,  nor  how  the  girls 
had  attributed  it  to  mortification.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  speak  any  more  with 
that  tone  of  half  wonder,  half  contempt, 
of  “M  iss  Mandy V’  lack  of  admirers. 

Teed  meditatively  continued  his  way, 
thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
as  an  aid  to  thought. 

“ It  comes  sorter  hard  to  Teed  Cribbins,” 
he  said,  half  aloud,  “these  here  sneakin’ 
ways;  ’taint  hardly  to  say  sneakin’  nei- 
ther. I done  fair  by  ole  Mis’  Hall,  an’  now 
I’m  goin’  to  do  fair  by  Teed  awhile.  I’m 
twenty-one,  a month  come  co’t  day,  an’ 
what  with  my  horse,  an’  croppin’  with 
Lije  this  year,  I don’  see  but  what  me  ’n’ 
Rarb’ry  'll  have  as  good  a showin’  fur  a 
start  as  any  of  um.  I ain’t  good  enough 
for  Barb’ry,  an’  that’s  so;  but  ef  she’s  fool 
enough  to  think  so,  why,  it  suits  Teed 
powerful  well,  an’  I’ll  be  pleggoned  ef  I 
don’  come  as  nigh  it  as  these  here  sto’- 
clo’es  fellers  what  ole  Mis’  Hall  sets  so 
much  sto’  by.” 

He  was  not  apprehensive  of  wearying 
Barb'ry  with  his  persistency.  She  was 
too  true  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
adopted  to  allow  herself  to  give  him  so 
much  as  one  glance  of  assurance  through 
all  those  weary  months;  but  at  every 
chance  meeting  at  “play  party,”  “meet- 
in’,”  or  spelling  match,  there  had  come  to 
them,  with  the  mere  presence  of  the  other, 
a strong  mutual  consciousness  that  was  in 
itself  complete  assurance  of  each  other’s 
constancy. 

Teed  was  not  quite  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  liis  plans.  There  were  days  when 
Malviny  would  be  late,  and  he  dared  not 
trust  her  getting  her  precious  charge  de- 
posited unobserved,  and  sometimes  she 
would  join  her  teacher  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  could  see  her  alone.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks  Barb’ry  had  been  the  recip- 
ient of  five  brief  communications,  written 
with  infinite  difficulty  and  the  most  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  epistolary  for- 
malities in  which  her  correspondent  had 
been  instructed  during  his  two  terms  at 
school.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  at 
receiving  no  reply,  but  would  not  listen  to 
his  reason’s  hint  of  discontinuance.  He 
determined  to  try  once  more— at  the  same 
moment  that  Barb’ry  was  resolving  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  would  return  the  next 
unopened.  She  had  been  trying  to  force 


herself  to  this  measureever  since  the  receipt 
of  the  second.  She  told  herself  that  it  was 
unpardonable  presumption,  a breach  of 
faith  with  her  mother,  that  she  would  not 
read  another  word,  and  with  these  indig- 
nant resolutions  almost  on  her  lips,  she 
every  morning  raised  the  desk  lid  invi 
tremor  of  expectation.  When  she  founlt 
nothing  there  but  her  books  she  took  up 
her  slate  and  applied  herself  unreservedly 
to  her  “promiscous  examples,”  without 
admitting  there  had  been  the  faintest  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  anything  else  in  the 
desk.  On  the  five  occasions  when  Mal- 
viny succeeded,  the  teacher  was  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  suppressed  radiance  of 
her  cleverest  pupil’s  eyes,  and  the  startled 
alacrity  that  replaced  her  usual  serene 
confidence  in  recitation.  “I  ain’t  goin’ 
to  wait  na’  ’nother  time,”  thought  Barb’ry 
at  last,  decidedly;  “ ef  Teed  ’ain’t  already 
quit  them  fool  doin’s  o’  hisn,  I’m  goin’  to 
jes  make  Malviny  take  him  uvva  las’ 
letter  back  right  to-day!” 

School  had  been  in  progress  some  fifteen 
minutes  when  Malviny  arrived.  She  was 
out  of  breath,  and  instead  of  taking  her 
seat,  hurried  up  to  Miss  Owen,  and  laid  a 
timid  hand  in  hers.  “Hit’s  your  letter,” 
she  said,  in-  a shrill  undertone  of  eager- 
ness and  diffidence.  “Pap  hollered  at 
me  to  come  back  an’  hunt  his  knife  what 
I los’,  an’  I couldn’  git  here  any  quicker.” 

Barb’ry  sat  trying  to  control  the  agoni- 
zing crimson  of  her  cheeks  while  her 
teacher  read  the  almost  indecipherable 
scrawl  in  slow  bewilderment.  Then  she 
glanced  over  at  the  girl  in  sudden  instinc- 
tive comprehension,  and  put  the  paper  in 
her  pocket  without  a word.  When  the 
closing  hour  had  come — already  the  day 
had  seemed  interminable  to  her  impatience 
— Barb’ry  asked  for  a private  talk  on  their 
way  home,  and  carried  out  her  resolution 
to  ease  her  overburdened  heart  by  taking 
her  teacher  into  her  confidence.  Mildred 
was  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  girl’s 
principle,  as  well  as  at  the  violence  of  her 
emotions. 

She  seemed  to  struggle  between  respect 
for  her  mother  and  indignation  at  her 
treatment  of  her  lover.  The  young  teach- 
er's short  experience  had  taught  her  that 
the  former  feeling  had  probably  not  been 
fostered  by  her  training,  while  the  perfect 
equality  between  parent  and  child  in  fami- 
lies in  which  the  child’s  authority  was  not 
supreme  made  her  wonder  that  any  spark 
of  feeling  of  reverence  remained. 
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But  Barb’ry  did  not  merit  Mildred’s  re- 
spect quite  so  much  when  they  had  gone 
further.  When  they  reached  home  she 
had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a pitch  of 
excitement  that  her  tears  blinded  her. 

“Ma  oughter  be  ’shamed  herse’f,  Miss 
Mildred,”  she  said,  passionately — “she 
ought  in  reason.  It’s  jes  plum’  contrari- 
ness in  ma,  a-sayin’  mean’  Teedsha’n’t  talk 
to  one  ’nother,  nor  nothin’  like  that — like 
as  if  Teed  wa’n’t  good  enough  for  anybody 
— an’  him  an’  her  both  members  down  at 
Bethel”— she  choked  with  a sob  of  wound- 
ed pride. 

Mrs.  Hall  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a 
frying-pan  in  her  hand  and  a stare  of  as- 
tonishment on  her  face.  ‘ ‘ I’d  say  ‘ Bethel 
Meetin’-house !’  ” she  exclaimed,  in  irrele- 
vant repetition  of  Barb’ry ’s  words.  ‘ 1 What 
in  the  land  o’  gracious,  Barb’ry,  air  you  up 
to  now  ?” 

Mildred  hurried  in  to  escape  the  scene 
which  she  knew  would  follow.  She  tried 
in  vain  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
Hall’s  high-keyed  reproaches  and  the 
girl’s  broken,  excited  defence.  At  last 
she  was  relieved  to  hear  Barb’ry  take  up 
the  buckets,  and  her  mother’s  voice  raised 
as  if  for  a parting  thrust. 

“’Tain’t  nothin’  to  me  noways.  Lor’ 
knows  ’tain’t.  ’Tain’t  me  a-fixin’  to  mar- 
ry somebody’s  bound-out  boy,  thank  the 
gracious.  Jes  go  right  ’long  an’  git  mar- 
ried ; ’twon’t  be  me  a-makin’  a fool  o’  my- 
se’f.  I ’low  you  jes  as  live  uppen  tell 
him  you’re  a-lovin’  him  right  this  min- 
ute. Co’se  gals  wasn’t  raised  that  a-way 
in  my  day  an’  time,  but  I ’low  you  jes  as 
live  tell  him  as  to  not.” 

Barb’ry  stopped  in  the  path  outside  and 
turned  toward  the  door  with  blazing  eyes. 
“I  ’ain’t  got  no  call  to  tell  him,”  she  said, 
distinctly;  “’tain’  no  use  a-tellin’  folks 
what  they  know  a’ready.” 

Miss  Owen  watched  the  buckets  and 
their  bearer  out  of  sight,  and  then  saun- 
tered into  the  kitchen  w7ith  the  charitable 
purpose  of  diverting  Mrs.  Hall’s  thoughts 
to  a pleasanter  channel.  Finding  this 
hopeless,  she  sat  down  and  encouraged 
the  excited  woman  to  go  oyer  the  whole 
ground  of  her  grievance,  using  her  utmost 
wisdom  to  drop  a word  now  and  then  that 
might  help  her  to  see  at  once  the  best 
view  of  Teed’s  suit,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  opposing  it.  Mrs.  Hall  gradually  grew 
calm  and  more  reasonable,  and  then  Mil- 
dred began  to  work  on  her  affection  by 
some  adroit  praise  of  her  daughter. 


“Barbara  is  over  nineteen,”  she  was 
saying,  in  conclusion,  “and  has  only  a 
few  months  of  school  life.  So,  after  all, 
if  she  does  marry  Mr.  Cribbins,  she  will 
not  be  losing  any  of  her  schooling.”  A 
shadow  darkened  the  door,  and  the  owner 
of  the  name  she  had  just  called  took  off 
his  hat  to  her  with  a gravity  that  almost 
deceived  Mildred  into  thinking  he  had  not 
heard. 

“ Wher’s  Barb’ry,  Mis’  Hall  ?”  he  asked, 
with  awkward  deference,  yet  as  coolly  as 
though  he  were  a constant  and  welcome 
guest. 

The  old  woman  was  secretly  willing  to 
yield,  yet  ashamed  of  her  easy  surrender. 
“She’s  done  gone  to  the  spring;  go  on 
an’  git  her.  I ’low  you’s  on  the  same 
ole  business.  I’m  done.  Jes  don’t  pes- 
ter me  no  mo’  ’bout  it.  I got  all  I can  do 
’ten’in’  to  my  own  business,  let  alone  folks 
what  don’  pay  no  ’tention  to  ole  folks  no- 
ways.” 

Teed  could  hardly  wait  until  the  kitchen 
door  was  out  of  sight  before  he  gave  vent 
to  his  triumph  and  amusement  at  the 
school-mistress’s  unintentional  disclosure. 
He  had  fretted  under  Mrs.  Hall’s  opposi- 
tion and  Barb’ry ’s  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  but  the  greatest  of  his  fears  for 
two  weeks  had  been  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  her  own  mind.  He  chuckled  and 
whistled  and  talked  to  himself  as  he  went 
down  the  hill,  out  of  sheer  lightness  of 
heart.  At  the  bottom  he  met  the  object 
of  his  search  resting  before  she  attempted 
the  steep  winding  path.  Teed  was  seized 
with  sudden  gravity.  “Gimme  them 
buckets,”  he  said,  abruptly.  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to  her,  ex- 
cepting in  salutations,  for  a year. 

Barb’ry  took  up  her  burdens  without 
heeding  the  hands  outstretched  for  them. 
“I  hope  I ain’t  that  puny  I can’t  pack 
a little  water,”  she  said,  ungraciously. 
He  made  no  further  effort  to  relieve  her, 
and  they  walked  on  silently.  Barb’ry’s 
uppermost  feeling  was  a sense  of  her  tear- 
disfigured  face.  Teed  felt  no  need  of 
words.  He  was  content  for  a little  while. 
But  it  was  he  that  spoke  first. 

“ I heerd  ’bout  teacher  gittin’  my  letter 
I sont  you,”  he  said,  “an’  I ’lowed  she'd 
tell  yo’  ma,  an’  so  I got  in  the  min’  to 
come  up  an’  have  it  out  with  your  ma 
right  now.  She  wouldn’t  gimme  no 
chance,  though.  I couldn’  git  nothin' 
outen  her  but  jes  * Go  ’long,  git  BarVry.’ " 

“Teacher  don’t  tell  nothin’,”  retorted 
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Barb’ry,  choosing  the  portion  of  his  words 
for  reply  with  instinctivediscretion.  “She’s 
jes  p’intedly  the  sweetest  woman  ever  I 
seen.  I jes  love  Miss  Mildred,  I do.’1 

“Barb’ry,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “say 
sump'n  to  me.  I’ve  been  waitin’  a year  an’ 
mo.”  She  tried  to  force  a reply  of  light  ir- 
relevancy, but  her  lips  trembled.  “Thera 
buckets  ain't  in  no  hurry,”  he  went  on 
presently ; “ set  down  here  a spell.”  She 
put  down  the  buckets  in  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  the  masterful  tone  of  his  words, 
but  did  not  change  her  position.  Her 
excitement  had  worn  away,  leaving  only 
weariness.  She  was  sick  for  sympathy 
and  rest,  and  Teed’s  manner  seemed  por- 
tentous of  another  combat. 

The  young  fellow  felt  his  confidence 
fast  ebbing  under  the  discouragement  of 
her  persistent  silence.  “ Ef  you  ain’t 
wantin’  to  talk  to  me  now,”  he  said,  in  the 
low,  even  tone  of  suppressed  feeling,  “you 
won't  never  talk  to  me.” 

Barb’ry’s  perversity  chose  to  construe 
this  as  a threat.  “I’m  thinkin’,  then,” 
she  answered,  turning  to  him  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes,  “ ’at  we’ll  call  it 
never.” 

Teed  looked  at  her  with  a long  gaze  of 
quiet  hopelessness.  “I  Towed  all  the 
time  ’twould  be  this  a- way,”  he  said, 
simply.  “ It  didn’  hardly  seem  like  it 
could  be  so  las’  year  when  you  told  me 
you  thought  right  smart  of  me;  an’  gra- 
cious knows  you  ’ain't  had  no  call  to  keep 
on  a lovin’  me  all  these  mon’s.” 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  away 
without  looking  back.  The  girl  put  her 
arm  around  the  tree  under  which  she 
stood  and  leaned  her  head  low  against  it. 
She  told  herself  that  her  mother  might  be 
waiting  for  her,  and  wondered  why  she 
did  not  move.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  there  a great  while,  as 
if  a lifetime  had  passed  since  he  left  her. 
Presently  she  fancied  she  heard  a step  be- 
hind her,  and  then  his  voice  fell  on  her 
ear.  “Barb’ry,”  he  was  saying,  so  low 
and  indistinctly  that  she  barely  caught 
the  words,  “say  'at  you  didn’  mean  it 
when  you  tole  me  to  go  away.” 

She  straightened  herself  with  an  effort, 
and  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke  with  her 
brown  honest  eyes.  “ I don’  remember 
of  nobody  sen’in’  you  away.  All  I re- 
member of  is  jes  you  went  ’thout  no  tell- 
in\  I al'ays  thought  folks  what  loved 
one  ’nother  didn'  pay  no  ’tention  to  mon’s 
and  years.  I don’  know  nothin’  bout  this 


here  kind  o’  lovin’  what  gits  started  an’ 
then  stops.  I Tow  that  mus’  be  men-folks’ 
way  o’  doin’.” 

She  bent  her  head  over  the  buckets  she 
was  about  to  lift.  Teed  intercepted  the 
hand  that  was  nearest  him,  and  took  it 
in  both  his  own. 

“ Bar-ar-bry !”  came  a shrill,  strong 
voice  from  the  kitchen  door,  “make  has’e 
an’  come  on  huh  an’  he’p  git  supper.” 

It  was  one  of  the  occasions,  so  appalling 
to  his  family,  when  the  whole  force  of 
Lije  Meek’s  anger  seemed  aroused.  At 
the  same  hour  when  Teed  and  Barb’ry  sat 
in  Mrs.  Hall’s  porch  content  in  the  hap- 
piness of  reconciliation,  Lije  Meeks  came 
home  wrathful  from  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts he  had  heard  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter’s share  in  the  matter.  As  regarded 
herself  merely  she  could  hardly  have  been 
guilty  of  anything  more  degrading  in  his 
eyes,  and  Teed’s  position  in  her  father’s 
house  as  a favored  inmate  gave  a suspi- 
cious look  to  the  affair.  The  suggestion 
at  least  of  complicity  on  his  part  would 
cross  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  the 
story.  He  felt  that  the  suspicion  of  un- 
derhand dealing  connected  with  his  name 
was  more  than  lie  could  bear.  The  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  tiny  kitchen  where 
Malviny  sat  disposing  of  biscuits  and 
“sarghum”  the  child’s  heart  grew  cold 
with  fear.  The  few  times  when  she  had 
seen  him  equally  incensed  had  burned 
the  expression  of  his  mouth  and  brows 
into  her  memory.  Aunt  Drusy  saw  it 
too,  and  instantly  put  herself  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

“Leave  her  alone  tell  she  gets  up  her 
kindlin’,” she  interposed;  “I  can’t  go  out 
in  the  wet  with  this  here  misery  in  my 
head — go  Tong,  Malviny.” 

The  child  crept  through  the  open  door 
at  her  side,  and  once  out.  sped  like  a wild 
thing  down  the  hill.  Her  aunt  turned 
again  to  her  supper,  trusting  to  Malviny’s 
absence  to  calm  the  madness  of  her  fa- 
ther’s mood. 

The  night  was  just  three  hours  older 
when  Mildred  opened  the  door  that 
overlooked  the  creek,  and  soothed  her 
restless  mind  with  drinking  in  the  mar- 
vellous still  loveliness.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  stars  burned  as  though 
their  fires  would  meet  through  the  inter- 
vening blackness.  She  heard  the  last 
notes  of  the  jubilant  whistling  that  had 
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followed  Teed’s  reluctant  “ good-by”  die 
away  drearily.  There  seemed  no  motion 
in  the  stately,  shadowed  creek,  and  she 
felt  herself  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
worship-like  repose  of  all  about  her.  The 
very  lack  of  sympathy  with  its  mood 
seemed  to  startle  and  shame  her  mind  out 
of  its  trivial  unrest.  She  stood  with  up- 
turned face,  her  clasped  hands  falling 
loosely  on  her  white  dress.  The  attitude 
was  that  of  prayer — and  yet  no  conscious 
prayer  came  from  her  heart,  only  the 
sudden,  reverent,  full  conviction  of  truths 
far  above  reason,  which  surrender  of 
the  whole  consciousness  to  nature's  influ- 
ence cannot  fail  to  bring.  4 4 Teacher  1” 
cried  a little  frightened  voice.  The  girl 
started  with  alarm,  surprised  out  of  power 
to  recognize  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
A rustling  of  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  creek  drew  her  atten- 
tion, and  in  a moment  she  saw  a tiny, 
hurrying,  unsteady  form  climbing  from 
the  top  of  the  low  bank.  She  did  not 
hesitate,  but  walked  swiftly  to  the  step- 
ping-stones below.  The  child  loosened 
her  hold  to  stretch  out  her  eager  arms, 
and  lost  her  footing.  Mildred  started 
forward,  but  she  fell  before  she  could 
reach  her.  The  fall  had  been  so  light 
that  the  school-mistress  thought  she  could 
not  be  much  hurt,  and  even  when  she 
stooped  by  the  creek  to  bathe  the  blood 
from  the  spot  where  her  head  had  struck 
a stone,  hoped  her  unconsciousness  was 
merely  a transient  swooning  from  pain. 
She  carried  her  in  her  arms  and  laid  her 
down,  and  then  she  woke  Mrs.  Hall. 

4 4 What  in  the  gracious,  Viny,  was  you 
a-doin’  round  that  ther  pasture  this  time 
o’  night?”  cried  the  old  woman,  her  curi- 


osity overmastering  her  sympathy.  Mal- 
viny  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at 
her  with  a face  of  drowsy  serenity. 

44  Aun’  Drufcy  was  a- waitin’  supper  fur 
pap,”  she  said,  equably.  All  trace  of  her 
misery  and  flight  seemed  gone  from  her 
mind  forever.  Mildred  was  utterly  per- 
plexed, but  attributed  the  incorrectness  of 
Mai  viny 's  answer  to  her  dazed  condition. 
There  was  no  other  person  on  the  place 
but  Barb’ry,  and  they  could  only  wait  till 
Lije  Meeks  should  happen  to  come  there 
during  the  search,  which  it  was  probable 
he  had  already  begun.  This  he  did, 
wretched  with  fear  and  repentance,  long 
before  day;  but  they  gave  him  such  com- 
fort as  they  could,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  disturb  her  happy  sleep. 

When  she  was  alone  with  her  charge 
once  more,  Mildred  knelt  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  low  bed,  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  her  arms  lightly  about  the 
little  quiet  figure,  in  an  overflow  of  long- 
ing to  atone  for  all  who  had  withheld 
the  tenderness  that  was  her  childhood's 
right. 

Once  only  Mai  viny  stirred;  she  open- 
ed her  eyes— which  filled  suddenly  with 
radiance  as  they  met  Mildred's — and  whis- 
pered, in  content  unspeakable,  44  It’s  t’oth- 
er Miss  Mandy”;  and  so  they  found  them 
in  the  morning— but  Mildred  they  could 
awaken. 

And  there  were  many  to  condole  and 
much  lamenting.  But  the  school-mistress, 
who  loved  her  best,  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing so  sweet  or  so  to  be  desired  that 
could  have  happened  to  Malviny.  And 
those  last  words  repeat  themselves  softly 
over  and  over  in  her  remembrance — 4 • It’s 
t'other  Miss  Mandy.” 


SECOND  SONG. 

BY  A.  B.  WARD 


HARK!  faint  and  soft  the  tender  trillings  come 

From  tiny  throats  the  summer  had  made  dumb; 
Not  bubbling  forth  in  glee  aud  roundelay, 

To  praise  the  romping  pleasures  of  the  May, 

But  chanting,  in  a broken  undertone, 

Of  nest  forsaken  and  the  nestlings  flown. 

In  May  the  air  would  thrill  and  palpitate 
With  blissful  song  of  loving  mate  to  mate. 

Now  only  those  who  listen  hear  the  call 
Of  heart  to  heart.  For  joy  declaims  to  all 
With  ardent  measure  and  a ringing  tone, 

But  memory  sings  only  to  its  own. 
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Elc  figure* , nr  Tftp  ;>  mmig  A#  T!?  ^ ffiMafy  Tyds  keen  ^ t the  J olm 

itop  \ywfa  hy  thh  tltli  erf  Jan- 
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THE  HEGIIG  OM  THE  STAGE 


Hi*  ;' 

a of  ;Mi«?  with  bright 
b raks  faa  1 1*>« s;  hii  A carried  a f,' 

km«htoy  $poke  iu 

a >k&rp»; j^i^&'TOWijer, 
utten  ■:;/;  £igl/f£'.v  kr*>»v£  an*  ' . ■ ,■ 

h *.t o-cW..  jok!  jHvkr(>iti]y  aiiv-  * 

tak  # b gr  1 1 i<?  iu  ill e nsou  ..  4 1 

with  #ftt«ri*.W  whs  erm vcr^  / vra 

iN^r,  He  5J  i*>r3  fa 'Kew^oek  -Y  -■/•'  \ ^nI 
in  ISZ&rjmfl  Mr  Philips  fjt* 

.served,  thg  taitftiptuytl  lippq  ’ 
to  mckiii'merii  gt  ■.  ; ki  . 

£IiJ is . 
tJeiir-Jy  tirm  hk&  •* 

tiau:  ’¥  Pn>ta  *|uS  w*dlo  jive. 
svas  a scholar ; e^cei^iUo^iy 
wise.  fkxr-^Hdteij,  kitd  '.per*.  ' 
foftr  and  #iur  iU> 
them  ibki  hived  him  oat,  Lnit\ 
u>  tliOfce  ,ip&n' ?0$$i  ; v ,’; 

him  Mvit&ot  &s. summer 1 ■ fV r:  ■ 1* 
assoeh 

atioM:  Forrest,, 

ml  <3  of  that 

A 1 len  Ui« ; negro 

j^wi#  v verktfng'  on  the  Amer- 
ican bebu t 

Of  place  here  quote  W.  R. 

Ateerk  Life  of  JF&frwL  Speaking  of 
t Veurly  and  checkered  experience* 
uk  » stroihng*  player  in  the  far  West,  Mr, 

Aigvr  says  that  perhaps,  the  most  surpris- 
ing fact  eonneoted  with  this  portion  of 
his  i^'i»  is  *HhM  be  was  the  hi^t  actor 
wliri  ever , represented  mi  the  stage  \M< 

Southerh  plantation  tie^m  <vith  ail  -his 
»*rr-dr*ebk*  id  drv*>.  «:vit,  ifceent/d iah.sk, 
an.il  ; I n iW^  ai  Ih eGtobtf 

atre , ‘GVrieVho&ti;  Oh »a  mtder 
ment  *>f  "Hor  Smith. .Forrest  did  pWy\  & 
mgrc*m  I7n?  r^uc'  ored  grave  lo  ihTif  mouviutl  hy  the (hca 

htr  in -Dt strew?  kinging  and  dancing,  and  fre-g oiiijr  j*x>|.uiiaiion  ot  the  wlmle  <»nut 
v/uiniii^  the  a veritahle  try;  la  1840  he  made  a palpalde  hit  k 

hhj»:k*  in  his  a«MUem«  that  lie  was  4*  uijr  the  char ■rider  of  P;0.  lo^ratey.  ut  Th*'  i).nt 

%pa>  all;  Mr.  Lawrence  Ba**re.tl.  hi  mbus.jti  iheFrauklm  Tlk^^yl  New  Yv»r!.* 

his  quotes  the  bOtoE  fhis  u^Barney  Williams,  and  he  U p^rhap^  thi 

in’enia^  ukiJcIi  5how^F^^  one  man  Vipaii  lha  American  stage*  \vitl; 

dandy  ij*  the  hr*t  play,  ^ CutJee,  a Ken*  whom  any- lltin^ like  uygro  miusirfiby  wd 
ttiykV  iie^ro*  irt  jthk  a#>(ir>^d;  khd  .^^bidio:-  never  he  •not  Mt'wuth  l^cahsf 

Patuei  fn  the  pantonvitue  di of  hm  high  rant  .i»  Iti^  ni 

which  eh^:*d  the  even hi^k  erdevtainiucnl.  aecooni  01  the  Hihrrnian  ^yle  of  ht>  !?>!<.*»• 
Iforwst  wam  by  ncr  5>tt.ly*  'Him-**  day  performaneyk  and  h<? 

went  American  aetor'Whd  hid  his  Jtght  be-  ceiil  whifcit  alvv?iy^  mtn.  4m 

bijipd  a Vdaek  mask.  •"3<>ll%Smith  huaMdf  v.'tdeh  >n*^vre.-t*  d i-cuirv  *M  -aM.e; 
relaice  how  lie  Ixvcaitie  ’a  ' yth^n^hfe:eork''he'  h 't*>  bdi:h  h>  color  his 

.1  Uo-  Gr^-en  Street  Theatre,  in  Alkuty,  faee 

ui  his  fourteenth  year,  i>ldy.i'i«a'Ofi«. iof  th>  I n iccti.  whr-is  M r,  Edwiu  was 

bUiu^l  tliirsfy  associates  of  T%¥&'ffcigefreil  ^ ikh  ^ ye^  aftey  lili  d^btit  ^ 


HA  JINX  Y WiUiIAHfe;  ^ lli^SVY  JtM. 
Frmii  a«  *t.  X^'^c>v^:: . 
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HAIIPER^  KEW  MONTHLY  MACS  AZtXE 


Beed.  and  -‘  Professor ' Lovr<\  t.he  balkcm: 
i st,  and  he  \ya s cv^ii  eifeved  a posh  am  ■»»> 
E.  Pd  v in  5?ew  Yorkr- 

ualpo  kkelkh  the  4i|rUfepr^iTijpimCeii t 

■frt»d»  a Tlbyt*jfrvpu  M ur.M»i,:  » » I>»,j»umi  EJIu.  Ma«-ti,*i,  t.-u  1)6  p?it.<i  16  U*  let)  t.  E’etUOT.  v> 

brilliant  hot  eoce nirie  writer,  who?,0  t V>,j * 
nhontJ  A>iK*»i *o  v*  i».  too  good,  fcj  «rs  **  *? . 
Tnvssel  kt  tile  Bo^loii  Museum,  he  pave  an  |o  be fefAt^r 
'#-lj^i.3tn.J“ohii  jA'CTurkn,  a Hded  mark  a journalist.  He  went  to 
youth  of  the  s&toritt  ape,  at  the  court-  CMbn  in  l£?d  as  special  of 

house  ill  BelailV  Maryland.  ' They  read  Uie  New  York  7V/7mpe.  and  suddenly  aod 
selections  from  oftu  h^lieii;  The  SfmHW'r,  iiUsolutely  disappear*!.  Mis  Sft'i  sappos*  d 
arid  the  quarrel  scene  frouvn/K'/tU*  CWfrr,  to  have  been  murdered  amt  thrown  mm 
sinking'  during  the  evening  with  black  the  rwa. 

pned  faces  a number  of  negro  melodies,  Lynch,  \vheu  Keeler  first  knew  him  . had 
■ ' uruYig y Appropriate  iii&Wne/  a;-  31.  rL  declined  into  the  fat  and  slippm-d  end 
Asmt .Booth  Clh*rW'reeorit<  iu  Ike  memoir*  xmio/loo  gross’  to  dance,  oho  ordnumiy 
of  her  brother.  v“  and  HOfoam  panel  ng  their  played  the  tambourine  and  .the  banjo,  but 
V4>chI  ihlvutpU  with  il m yo-newbat  in-  vriu>  eould,  and  not  ipfre^uently  dktv 
hdrmbmbfli*  banjo.  xKhb  Wm&dy  Mps,.  • Shrtii  We^tlim’g;  • ift  '•** 

Clarke  re|/rims  the  programme  Of  this  solo  on  the 'pexitiy  Iruuipot  U>  an  obligato 
perorrnuincQ,  -and  pictures  the  distress  of  <h\  the  clonbir-  bas*.  Ho  had  been  asstr 
the  young  tragedians  wbvn  they-, disfcovy  &%%  t/My*  iff  3 i&4lk  under  Btvr- 

ered.  on  arriving  ip  tin?  totviy  that  the  mmry  fnanayenieui.  with  'Jack"  Hue 
Smuui  Pirn-  negro  they  had  employed  as  mood,  w ho  w:n-  Urn  best  rep?vsenUdive  of 
an;  advance  .agcVitt  had  irycyery  ijtfaiaitetf  bt'oak-doyvhs^  in  Ins  day * bttuL 

posted tteir  bids  upside,  down.  . /according  to  Mf,  Bafwuih  iW  prxitoiyjA: 

Among  thoydage  negroes  of  later  years,  of  (lie  many  performers  of  that  sort  who 
whoin,.  the  ‘world  is  not  accustomed  to  vis  have  euUrtamed  the  puhlie  ever  mwe 
Svicyate  wf$H  tiu*t  •.pebftvWmh , R^lpb . Kck-  liynfch  teK^ft^d  Uuft  frevkurf, 
fee  Is  t»ue.  nt  the  most  prommeut.  Ills  appfiaml  Together  In  black  .faca^ ; &ud  ihvr- 
V*T'uree  Years  a Aegrc  first  • uum,  in  his  A u toljicigmpfiif.  cal  led  JLy  nc  ii 

pni.iiishrt)  u.t  lire.  AUa-ohr  Ah  ml  hi  tf  for  lan  orphan  vugubfuid*'  wlioru  he  had 
Juiv.  lA)ti  and*  afierwanl  Ha  bora  ted  in  picked  up  on  liny'  road,  uetthe.r  siaueruem 
Ids  Yutfnhtui'i  A limit- errs,  is  w-.rv  eoier-  seeming  o>  he  rn  i irei y true..  Lynch  wvis 
tHining  and  n»slrm  t:* Vf*  reading,  and  gives  hi>  own  wrtrsf nueiriy.  and.  like  so  many  nf 
y.n  p^efilJeni  Kiear  <>f  thf  tvu»nh>ttif)|r  nim-rV-  W kinti .he: died  iu  poverty  and  ob^prife* 
stre}  1 ih}  .d  that  period..  Ife  l.^gan  ins  Id:-  rnost  porfet.r  •'*  br^xk-down”  beutg  h?> 
< -i »-i  f v m Toledo.  b)b».*,  when  .lu- wars  not  own  ! 

mure  than  eleven  )arv  afagh;  s.nd  utuh  r Ji  is  a jneitoichoiy laei  iljui  Georg^lhd; 
tire  man^gpru^rtt  n,f  the  eHhbruTpd  Mr,  land  Ohn^fy  ufid; 

11*'  f'  .••  .oboe  of  * by  a i»  eo  ^o*y/  in  JSa?.  p!ayi*t^  HiiuwteK'  in  a 

41  Meet  J/ihio, ' I'ooioa-  •.»»»  th»*  Bv»wimg*  ld:*et-,a.e,i  jjp^^d  ili r iding  wyith  Oeorge 
li^  3 danccxl  ' J\t hi^‘ %i.  ip  >f|){dl  the  lio rvf>^. <if .^^6rh'  Hd 

iUf  a i)  ei  k h *>;  * ht^eo  hv^  ( famijj&tdy  rytdrtfed"  to  3V;;di-u?k%  T,83$5 


THE  NEGRO  ON  THE  STAGE 


This  isriv  -page*  in  drumatfc  hisr^ry  which 
old  pLiy  do  uot  lilt*  nn'twl. 

Mr  Joseph  Ji?flYmvu,'ihe  third  and  prm 
swat  he&rev  nl  that  lionm^d  wa&  M il  - 

qiiusiawiahly  i b#  ytmngt^t  actor  who  ever 
mafic  hi^  markyvlih k piecy  ofhurnt  cork. 
The  story  *\i.  his  ilm  appmrmiw  is  toid 


* K I ‘ 4 ttot>  y jrra  for  % fe  jj$$ 

' J.'a  -pfe;  a Ti  4*r%  ^ed'  fo  ^hiic  Jim  Ci'im^v 

Mrs.  jMic*  Drew.  Avtro  was  presold,  say* 
that  thy hoy  tii^ahUy  ^sufned  th*  exact 
6tii4tm:iiV.o|:  Jim  Ctirvr  -Rice,.,  mnl  sting  and 
danced  in  Imi X&iwu.  ot  skhly  ch  in  pan* 

ion  to  perfect  TpiniaU^re  HUem-ssof  that 
Umg  Ifi^tesciiie*  and  exceed  Mgy 

]y  drnH  oWn^dian;  . . / yO%0\  r 

Thomas  l>.  Rice  ii*.  genet* oily  chiwcd^lt 
to  Imvtf  founder  of 

avin^tctd^y . Although;  as  lias  been  seen, 
it  did  not  originate  tvith  him.,  he  tinulc  it  old;  truly*  jltii  Wfci.eli :1*e  had  applied 

pnpolar  on  hoth  sido.s  of  tluvAiluuln  t and  wordvof  hi:*  own.  At  0.a  cod  >1  e,u  h 
his  image  dewm‘«.  m houoi^d  niche;  in  verse  Hv  ygaro  a fk^nliar  step; 
its  cathedral.  The?  liistyry of  Vv Jim £Vm*  de  hwY '-in  • the  manner  <o 

Rice/*  as  he  was  i*pr  atmm^  j6&& . bin# ; g&iKrkiimi: -:af '!!>&  dtdjhy 

many  yj&ars,  ha*.  Iw.u  [ written  hr  dj,:o,v  eatoi* jj  umi  Uowr  • !»••  words  <M  his 

^criln'S  and  in*  maoy-ditTej^iit  \V;»y;f  ibe  vefrain.- 

limsM^anph  te  ^eul  niRSt  trill hfai  aec-uuf  • m,».  aUmi. 

perhaps.  h.-ing  that  .of  Mr-  fcrhre.m  S Uon  Pm  ^ -.1 

vi*.r,  who  described  in  the  column*  »>l  fb*>  M f‘!  ' ^ !",!‘  I vIm;'-  s-Mu 

>•*•"•  Y.«»'k  ?Y*.«i,  Juh.-  3.  l*sj.  v\m.  h*>  ‘ 'r',^, 

sa*v  and  .mnemberod  of  its  etmeeptiou.  Rice  eh>*v*ty  winched  this- uiKvmsekms  per 

Mr  Cf  imer  was  a stielutah  <*f  rh.e  *uu\ - former,  and  vecognif-eu  ht  idivt  a eiuo*acter 

jvi.v  4l  the  Cohniilvic.  Street  TieaU<-  <ofinviy  new  to  Vic*  Kia^*.  lie , *vivn 

< IneinniHi,  in  1838-!).  when  lie  fn-sc'  iiiot  nitinher  r»f  vers»^t  ^viiyUonod  and  sligVn * 1 

!:.♦-  . ‘i.h>i ijg  little  hits"  bOweon  chaoijod  Pk ■.'ouvde  up  exactly  jikv  ’ 

tli^  ^*ls  at  that  UoMsty  p^tabfy  :mie  sketch  dppOA'rcti  lx*foro  h iUrdmtrilte 

he  had  styd>W  irtim d’iV .'^hrifeyille ; f J i't ^'.^- -m it 4 i 1 ^ (^wpier  ^ay*> 

prece\ijfig  *ii miner  ‘ifci^k:  pf  t he  fhad  , With.  v»X^3! /.  1 1 i* 3g-  hitn  oir  Oi*> 

-.viUp  il»eaiis?:  wits  >v.'.i 'i^y. Tiryt.  ;,  And  m ■ 

roan  . CWW*.,  '■ ' Tjlhf.-aeio^  eVh/ld  Idol  .Tipi  C}0>w  ■ ■ ;iuiy!i  -^T^Wt^vAVrut 


rnv>\<3>  B 

fl-Hu  ib? : ti  * ■/**&*.■  ti*ti 
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HARPER'S  mtir,  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

P . ; i tjiu'er  hat.  very  winch  pointed  tJon  tt  Iw/oVe 

and  belrifiiil  afcd  . .Wtfi  ^tiach/^efiekfcjl  »ni 
piie  #14”  He  iveni.ta  Eiigfoiid  hi  ’0$, 
where  lie  mpt  Viih  great  nuectss,  laid  the 
foundation  pf  ii  Wry: comfortable  fortune^ 
and  f»ers(»«ali  v alid  professionally  he  was 
the  JigfSatp  tRR  -of'  the  Londpu  of  lidflf  a 
century  ngp-  Mh  Irelaud.  speaking  of 
his  fiPfiUJarity  iu  (his  mtintry,  #ays  tlni*. 
he  dww  more  mirney  toih$  Rowerr  Thea- 
tre thdu  .j^IoMttrrd.ti  the  sanie 

**'  period  of  time. 

Rtetf  was  the  author  of  many  of  his 
farees,  notably  Bone  SqUasH  hud 


own  ] 

Z7ie  Vi'rqwht  .'Mummy,  and  Re.  wag  the 
yeritalOo  origihutmr  of  the  gretma  known 
to  the  8Uig« ^ the  dandy ' 

rosen  iyd  pnrihtuJui'Iy  ip  his  ereatiphs  of 
‘‘  Dandy  .Jim  trf  Caroline1'  arid  “Spruce 
Piiik1'  He  died  m bV.i)  never  'haring 
forfeited  the  respect  of  the  public  or  the 
gboil-  fSiil'Of  FiiS  fellow  men.  ' 

There  were  many  lithographed,  awl  a 
few  engraved  portraits  of  Ride  made  dur- 
ing the  yesnrs  <>f  hts  great  {Kipdiarity  a 
number  of  wfiiob  aRU  pri*«eetedi  In 


t d.  hick  -as  The  okkh.xa  r,  “ jim  r.-iwnv. 

Frmn  thcr  cvlitfthiXi  ut  Thomas  J.  M'  Kw,  E>q. 


Other  eiTies  besides  Lprijayijle  elftitu 
Jim  Crow.  Francis  Ci>utden4yAYeniySs, 
in  h«s  Aotobioijraphy,  my  a he  was  a -si 
five  of  Pittsburgh,  whoso  u&tp*  was  Jim 
Cuff;  while  Mr,  Robert  p;::;Neiri>)v  in  the 
Allanfie  Manlhty  for  Nhybmtey  iM?*,. 
declares  that  'the;  original  w.mn  a negro 
stag»*-driyer  pf  Ciprinnat};  anil  tluU  Pitts- 
burgh  was  llic  scene  of  Rico’s  first  Appear- 
ance in  the  part,*  local  negro  there,  w hose 
profeskumn!  -riover  was  confined  to  hold 
trig  his  mouth  open  fur  peupiths  thrown  to 
him  i. u lie-  ducks  and  tin-  streets,  funiisb- 
iu;.'  ihe  Wiirilroi>e  for  the  initial  perform 
apc'e  ‘ ■"  • . ■ ■ • , 

Rice  was  i*prn  in  the  Seventh  Ward  ot 
New  York  fit  JROg.  Ho  was  »,  sjipeniit- 
merarv  ui  the  Park  Thratre, where  ' ‘ Sam*’ 
Ceuvel ) rftmymlKmed  him  in 

in**,  attraofipg  m*  much  aUention  by 
ins  cceeuliieities  that  Hrison  and  Rni-nes. 
the  Igndiivg  eh'aPutfcf ^ in  tlie  ghsfc  rriade  it 
formal  complaint.  and  had  hiwi  dismissed, 
from  thg  ^rippariy,,  Cow-rfl  nddiiig  that 
this  jiinti.  whoso  minit?  did  no!  even  up 
fhiifr  if* - thd  r bd. id.  AtoA  the.  otiTy  artdr  'riu 
llhysfcpgy : the.  autlienfee  sgpTiieih  K.v 
ifOUCjt,  . Cowhll  rilso  desci-i b'.'S  hioi  in  thii  - 
CiriiiAti  :-'m  a very-  ni>fissii«fi«g, 

modekt  yduitg  ntpii,  who  wore  ' a yepy 


-JiVJES  nOBtaiTS  tw  TBJL  sosrp  “ n.KSHA  GEOKCiS 
Wi.snrjarnyn  ami.  Ma »k:K  v-APAncrre  ” 

Jfttih tV.«^pUtt5Vh,ju:<  arTjL/<r*M*  . 


THE  NEGRO  pN  THE  STAGE, 


Omnr.K  W ASHTXfiTOTT  DtXttff. 
tw  wllwtM  wG K.  V 4mAl.pl. 


d c 'fcWfcr  Wasibitlg'i/if)  X- 

W.  v‘e»T  iitttwc  l»  Dow 

vlmwl  forgotiM. : &lm  prfi' 
.&$&  1 TXmi  m tliisf  qUs^  of 
b*it  t^UhotU 
UtUjiit,  aLrid  with  no- 
rbln^  liko  Rh#;*  success. 
Ho  *ai>£  ‘ ’ <’ V*!.  Block  Rx>.sOM 
i&i  ' Tho  I Am^r  tailed  Biiio' 
at  Vho  pld  antpHitb^ala*  m 


tfEGfcO  fetfXfl, , AH  Wft'i  SX  MR.  WTO* 


HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


Witte  vStreel.  We  H^ofc  <k»vv.ii  ihe**.,  ftitrS 
'.vUen  we  bad  practised.  Frank  Brower 
m by  ixwidmt  He  Jisiened  our 
loiisie,  diaruiod  w,  his  soul  f *- }-  I told 
hiiii  to  U»«?  -be  4H<- 

P-rZStiiiliy.  D\ck  pel  hum  yam*  an,  ated  l>v 
aeeideui,  and  looked  amavvcl  I a>k*d 
1dm :\o  proems?  a tandmn'ip©  ami  make 
cue  of  the  part^,  and  he  >Teiit  Out  and 
got  one.  Alter  practising  for a.  while  we 


“ oa^HLJcr,r  whim 

ttjtoii  .'lie  ;C  -fc*|< 


eoMilrd  * TIk*.  of  Iko-rh u«/ M Hie 

l,^r d Uehig’  varied 
ai>xi  liftmrV  TJmmu*  If;  Bla;feh'?>;“  w a 
pr*p 1 iii» r vcluit  t*a  I IVd 

• 4ld  dbiU^v  M>;,‘  Trolaod  pm- 

g.  Mm  tl&>:  ■•&>%  •,'&i'lfcyl-' Rowley^ 
'4mi<  ■ seen  *■  on  ihe 

N*  w York  sUge*  void  vM  f«.n/l  thoi  sink 
,1  :iko.  sn^.ud  ImVc  <vpfif-aved.  at  a Ir^tnig 
theatre-  invfAveeu  tlie  a<?Ur  ih  'fdavit^tVon 
*J  »*«•?:■*  and  Wakened  Mro.  .situ  9$  peri^o- 
belter  tlivih  /arty  thing  else  tIm*  or^jvn-iaM*' 
pa^SUMt Judd  by  the  ne^ro  imusind  half  a 
century  ago.. 

Mv,  White  so  frro>ient:y  omMvd  M o. 
is  Jin  add  m’wMd  wljo  was  part  and  par 
i^.oi  ’ 0T-M;H4i  mpr^  iWn  >im-ef  4e- 

^erthe&tb^M’v;  4fmii.  hi»; 

. ::v.Y^  . . : v .. . .o* 


“ DA’S  ’ EMMETT. 

Tr»»ni  l^v  ■‘^T^bntai  J fiat,. 


^itu^io^r  itveofjio  <>f  iM* 
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went  to  tfticeoJfl  resort  of  th^  '-7nv0i\,H  -r:rDxvd 
the  ill  .tto  ^ vfirti  -oUr 

iitalru&en&s  aftd  in  liahtletrs  billmrd- 
roona  p^rfwmed  fttsiiii&e  a&tbe 

Virginia  TJli^^r^Jgv  yjjt:  |>«^j^i^.ti<ioi^«''.tfa^: 
made  pbband;  the  first  time  we  iippoared 
fijKiit  tlie  $1#^  \m  audieiicr  was 

for  the  of  i^liaan  at  tile  CJiAt- 

h&V  Thmirr,  Thy 

jammed  vvriflt;  . ftrir  y time*  3$iek.  til) 

course,  put  dhcat^  w his  puree/*,  y Cy/v 
- Ewim^tt.  this  seen#/  plaecs 

ih*  litnjp  ?t|i  tW  spring  <>f  i843/*  &ud 
say*  that  they  ijl  pf  them  I 
men,  and  Ml  in ter  leeu tors/*.'.  They  sapg- 
son^s.  pi&yeft  their  ihslrtuitents.  daneeii 
jigs,  singly  ami  dotiW-jy  m$ji : did  VThfc 
Es>enre  of  Old  Yir^mVaod  the  * P*aey 
hang  Walk  .Around;* ,y ^ EmBiett  i^niain- 
eft  upon  the  . uiigstrc]  stage  for  many 
years.;  he  was  a ftieml^r  of  die  Bryant 
trcmjye  fcMim  Ij&SS  to  IS#5.  and  he  was  tite 
en'uipDse-r  mtinp  popuhir  spngs/iuclud- 
tog1  “Old  l>&n.  Talker  ‘ Bomnmn’s 
Ihinee/  “ Walk  A Inui*  John/*  ‘E;niy  New  York,  and  the  sedOhft  U>  give  it  an 
in  the  Morn mV:amt  £>i£h\  4 which  after-  Iju1iv.i0u.ul  Ideal  h&Lib.hum  was  dd*  -sea- 
ward became  the  war-^ug  of  tb*  South.  son  [184,‘J— 4]  made  hy  IVrdinaud  Pahno, on 

M r; k? «*  Iribgraphb^t  the  Kite  long  prev  iou&jy  by  Stop* 

.vkete h .jvt tbltebed in • tf  J e N rov Yo tdc  CUp}un\  pan/s  Arcade  Barbs,  iti  Chambers  Slwet 
•■-.v*  torn  in  Mil.  Mo  phnvd  the  iKeor-  (Nos.  30  and  4D.  and  nearly  opposite  Um 
torn - -wtoi!  Tm  wm  too  young  to  be  lucid  centre  oF  the  building  on  the  north  end 
fcito  oifr^th*^— ai  Thaiian  of’  the  Park  originally  touted  for  the 
Jjm}1.  in  Graiml  JPeW  York,  m loner  city  .aJmshou^,  and  f»fr 

agn  a*  vuriouV  pub%.  o)8i<#&,  , «/&jpnnr  Pbltno 

:.\i  to-  tailed  " *Th«  Kitchen  Minstrels7  Lad  bg&ft  » poj-ubir  and  siicce^sfiil  r^a- 
oii  t • 'febr 'tit  the  eorn^r  of  Jiroad-  faanttoir  in  Ilroadivay  bet  ween  the  Itos^ 
way  ami  Cbr :Vvo:>i Street.  THe  first  floor'  pibd  and  jtuavieStwet.  * v , Palmo  - i>|>erti- 
■*&-'0€:p\:tfAzi\-b$  Ti.flaiiy.  Young,  and  El-  Louse  wfi^  tost  OjHnied  Vy  \t<  propnecor 
lis;r  jew/dlerfV ; the  tVftrd  by  the  renowned  cm  tile  4$  of  Fehroafy,  18i4 ; ' v.  biie  Me 
» uoLi  ocui  ag  a gyrmiiisitiUL  Hews*  where,  Charles  % Cook,  of  Tiff xm ,y  and  Co,,  who 
the  renertihie  IbftWto  inul  introduced  to  L^  been  connected  \ytt)i  tl^at  honse  for 
do  fitted  audieue^ilhe  Xtaligti  ojjera  and  over  forty  years.  ^Ubyns  by  its  records 
n.Wtled  them  vrirh  fragrant  .Jloe.ha  .cotTee  that  Tiffany.  Young,  and  EIU&  did  wof 
■Lah'dl^d  aroun.d.  by  v>hsequiohs  waiters,  he  move  to  1 Bri>adiv-ayf  on  the  rfonthwrsi 
tirsl  eaine  nosf.  prominently  before  the  corner  of  Chan>J:»ers  Slreet,  ‘mi til  1*4?; 
piihlic, . f In  l&ii> ^ho oheneftUia  MeUxleon  when  they  <»dcMpie4  tbg  second  floor  as 
o»  .v;  'i.v» . wery , ?!  Here,  m nsnal.  there  is  a wej)  as  the*  ■''Tinii'  Sir  AYal|j^^|6^; 
decided  e^nfL^fcxt)/  pf  <late^  jsoifd;y>r  ; »Il  conlLJvneu  hi ' tiit*  Infullh 

'*  Yalentme^  MWouah'  Tps-  -1$$$  . liwmap  lesUinOny;  iftirnfW  • haY<V 

“ Palnm'^  cafe,  on  the.  corner  pf  Kvadv  Qymvf.ti  tlte  sev'Uid  part  of  hC  //v.v/o/u/  nj 
Street.  wa*:A  firnpul-ar  ipesrirt  Jrrm  into  the  tlann^  not  to  te 

1*40.  u l wh  ich  later  p^rrioft  he  ahaminheft  'toit}ere(l  at ! 

»i»^  hiron?r  oceopai ion  &ml  greeted  Uie.  Air  .White,  nrveri  bv^w*.  vf  ^nn ni 
opera-house  in  CMjarrd?v?y^Sti^ed. ^fterwani  ■ jie-nilv  tftrfm  r the  pnhhc  ttip  y\‘UU\  y ears 

Bu  r totirs  Th  eat  re  A Mh.  jnseph  Kv  Irelamh  ;n?  manager  and  jryrforniee;  lichwA>  ais<j 
in*  bisc  J&cvrdz  of  the  Nztc  Ynrk  sht'v.  *:uu'y>-i\  w iu  ibe  ''■  Virgunjy  Scnnenir,-. 
pul  dished  in  1^(37,  say»—anft  Mr:  Ireland  A 'The  EM  i u v|da  \ i Opei'Ktir 
is  usually  very  correct  r;v  The  h+ma]!  at  c ratio  Vvodhoj’  Ihvirncy  Wit  l iatti  < til  ay  i n> 
tempi  to  inti^uce  tlic  luhaa  opera  in  tin:  Uunhotuiae  at  oix  tiid  uf  the  <<)\r- 
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l-'folA  lUr  U^WiloJi  of  Tl.W*>  i Vrk^.  HXl. 
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.-,  universally  frdloWgd  by  other  bands  on 
•?J|gt  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  have 
■'.../  led  our  English  .brethren  k,t  fire  to  till 
; v;  : Etlilspiao  einilerbaitiwei;it^  the  generic 
• V,;  namyof  " Christy's  Minstrels, M as  they 
'.■0$  .Bali  kU ;:tkp:i»iots  ’’  WeliiHgttms''  arid  gili 
. / policemen  .'Bubbles.” 

i’hfu-i>;'s  Minstrels  prnper  t^an  thejuf 
/*%  me&rkpbiiltttt  hai-ebr  at,  the  hall  of  the  1k- 
’/ --  ■■  chunk's*  Society.  A 72  Broadway,  near 


<>.  S1V.H.VXK  Bi-f-KX^Tr 

Ftotii  iW  „Mil*0?th>U  pt  CWlf*  Ct  MuWMJ.  £*»). 


with  The  Sable  Sisters  -arid  Ethiopian  pleasantly  associated,  was  entirely  tfe 
Minstrels,  ' ivit.li  •‘The  New  York  Min-  strayed  by  (ire.  never  to  be  rebuilt  for 
steels/’  etc,.  He  in  l rod  need  i*Dau"B>-y  inhistrel.  uses. 

ant  to  the  public,  and  has  done  other  The  cpntenipolarses.  and  successors  oi 
good  services  in  roritrillWtine*  -h*  the  the  l/h’rlfiiya:  jvenj  numerous  oml  varuios. 
beiiUht ul.  liurntlesa  atn'usesuerji  of  ins  t'ei-  Tie.*  «>;<•  wav  full  of  their  nusic.  nod  dm- 
low-men.  / ' ens  of  halls  in  Ike  city  of  New  York, 

’ ’.Christy-':-!  Minstrels,  ai-gan  izw)  m'l8-i2,  ahme  echoed  the  patter  of  .their  e!  egged 
Wits  the  legend  lor  a nutidwr  of  year*  -shies  for  years.  Among  the  m** re  famous 
upon  the  bills  and  tidvertisemeote  of  the  of  then!  the  fidiovniig  may  briefly  $j§ 
company  "of  £.  It  C'joiv.y  This  would  »»<snti<»*«..5  Buckley's  **■  New  Orleans  Ser- 
give  it  erevethoeu  of  the  ' ’ V irgt?un  Min-  rnaderV’  were  organized  iu  .'lEW;.  (iiey 
i.y  a,  few  Hindi  lift  at  least.  When  eousisUsl  of  Gom-ge  ,Sw»yn.e,  Pretie, rick, 
the  mutter  WifiS  w>?M  Ur  the  attention  nf  and  It.  Bishop  BudUey,  ami  <.vero  very 
Mr.  Etiiof.-M.,  many  years,  bfhw.  U<-  ".■•on-  popidortbfoiiehouttheeonoU-yi  '‘Whi!.’- 
>V;>;x  .Chicago-  on  the  1st  of  May.  JH*?,  that.  Berenaderj.''  tide  at-,  the  Akdndeitu . £3 
aitc'diiK  oveji  batKi  had.e;<;f.c  h'urOfii:,  .-)■  Bowei'y,  ptrhops  :»*  early  at  ISM.  and 
numher  of  simiiur  miiertnmmeuts  vn?ro  ecelittiih-  at  While's  A f-henauim. 
given  in  al  l purls  of  the  .country,  and  that  Broadway,  opposite  t he.  Metropolitan  Jit*-- 
Mr.  Eikkb  DibkuihbtJi  who  had  had  some  foT,  as  laic  as  Bryanhs  Minstrels, 

evuvutenro  ht  that-  lino  in  *Hhor  eompji-  as  ih«'ir  old  l-lay  liills  show,  ■.rare  org-an 
i-b-ft,  bud  trained  Christ, ys,  iroupe  in  But-  bed  >01*57,  when  »hcy  occupied  Miadmtn 
kilo  in  all  the  . . bu^h-iess 0 fhf^’^nys,  Ma*  irkf  Hull ; they  went  to  the;  Tatnui-tuity 
Einipytt  txeltkvspg that  Mr  Christy  BtrUd ; jiji  iftlSbv 

ply  cl  aimed,  and  with  truth,  that,  ho  -was  were  at  7‘M*  Broadwriy  the  next  year,  arid 
tin;  tiiSt  to  hurnkmi/e  and  origmak*  the  opened.  the  hail  on  Twenty-third  Sm<:-i 
pa  le  of -ij».;gr*j  niinfti.relh,;-.;' nn?;m-  near  Si.vih  Avenue  in  JS70.  where-  they 

trig  the  Brynut.  Ike  last  0 

U*i*.  l.'ou  ol  the  various  aids,  Which  ivere  life  ntee/dlrd  n.  JSTV  Wtmd's  MuistreH 
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Brr>iidwiiy  op.j *>$*(<?  Bio  SUiHc-vaiU  Ilonsi*. 
in  }K7;i.  ButlwuHli^  5Jjii*tVr Os  opyjifrtl  flic* 
F*  W A veuntj  ilnj  1 i \\hev*\  (Ho 
$<jo;ur  Ti-rai vc  fapw  *tuk»d&.  U\  iw*M  fvdlv 
rim!  L^on,  vv  1 1 1 ; v/«*n-  on  Br< i;uhva'y./au ’Bk» 
:m(o  of  f:Jnj^  rirjjvj  in  IStv..  tvhcW  (Iny 
vvc*r<«  i'iwiiUHl  sv < c l ? I)  j v i n</  1 A/non n i/<  <J 
optima.  hontfVS*  foliotvpil  Bmhvovi  h to  rho 


\vt»rr-  ,M  514 

XirhDfita  Bo(Oi  in b>m 
Shririney*.-.  M him >vU  woro  u*  2Ul  Bnwerv 
m isJiHt.'  ,4To».iyM  Tutelar* lrouj>«  ia 
thp  *anit‘  ui  1&$>;  wiitw  Mtey  re 

tn  nti.**]  two  vents : Uav  w>o*e  upon  Bw 
Wfef*  of  lla»  Metro  poBfaui  T 1 1 cut-re;  Ipfe* 
Winter  <$$$&(>  Tpr  a fiw  season^  anil 


ejaRr^T^. 


i » n t » ] Hi ey re;Ti\c»^i  to  (lair  presold  liprhe  T^ority  ToUrid  Ribwi.  Besides 

near  T^mtiriioy  Bail.  The  San  KYrunnao  t]i^:^:nf  Ua  rnMiMiiw.  §|  Miyjw-  Br-' 
Mnrsireis  ^»ov  at  ':5$5  Bars  of  f?o(t»>!i'  in*'1  na.i  v .«Ut*n 

find  .-\ftfTsi '•!**' : iti>/ 'iii9rfS‘  funiil tuir  >&i)d  t>6?tey 
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s?ad«HV  of  Pfehmri,  of  Fierce,  of  Cmmpbfei. 
i>f  TlmU'jter,  Ptmm.vv  and  AVbsL  afei 
risry  ■ many  more,  to  suy  ifelti tn$/  of  life 
h&iu-ta  of  v eri  ta  bfe  • n egrites  ivho  have?'  *m- 
dear  orife ;(  o im  j tatXfe  thein^1\!tes  in 
inn*  vt  their  white  hrethrfei  m adf  parts 
Of  life  land.  Mr*  Bmmter  MsttVfew**  m 
an  article  dn  / Negro-  MmstreisyV/prilfeife 
m ' the  t % mhm;Soiwrhr'y  Rr-nriv  ia  j^i, 
a»i4  afterward  published  ,fei  oife  of  the 
ehaptmieof  a volume* 

essays,,  entitled  Ttw':New  Book  of  Sport# 
(London,  1881?  J - describes;  a /‘* 
siiov? given  by  iho  negro  waiters  of  ode 
of  the  large  summer  InMfes  in  Saratoga, 
a fewr  suiijmiws  hefoj^v  in  wfeiefe7'  when 
the  euefcaids  were  drawn  aside,  discover 
iug  a row  of  sable  ptttrfor mcrs,  it  w&s  per 
eel  v efe  to  tl ic  great  at  id  abiili  ng  joy  of  ! hr* 

‘ .speol&tto's,  Ihat  lire 
nmsfefeuK  Were  all  «f 
-fe  diHforui.  fefekfeeSfc 
of  hue.  and  that  they, 
genuine  negroes  as 
they  wfe^Ovhad*  black- 
ened up/  the  more 
elensely  to  reseru ble 
thy  professional  ne- 
gro diinstrel/’ 

.The ; digruliecl  and 
lmpofeng  Mr*.  Jdhto 
st  em  h&  sat  da  ring 
all  these  years  m 
the  cent^  of  a long 
line  of  llaclc  come  A 
diiiiiA;  which  includes  sue!?  ‘'aririis fe;as/ 
Epb*’  Horn, i>rofe‘;' Nil) /Muni  "'.hny" 
BryahfWwJyds^  real  name  was 
Obarfes  B.Fux,  tkOhariuyr  YV lute,  Geoce-p 
: OUristv.  *v  In o ! sfe  * ’ Se vrru  n iv — Tlrnmn^  Kol 


1 jjckry"  . mrxtfr. 


fim  world  b&pfuer  and  brighter  for  a time 
• by  thfer public hare. left 
a pfea&fent  and  a cheerful memory  .behind 
tfcfeia.  Thfer  $bfek  tlfeir  fern  beds,  AbriV 
songs,  their  hashes  ufinerrimenL  still  lio 
gyr  in  on  r eyes  and  1 n ow  ears  - ami  fofe 
/fern,  many  raiders  scores  of  rpiGnt  fig-" 
Tires  with  l>liM?ijreo;eti.  feces  will  no  doubt 
d;j.nc*e  to  half  * forgotten  tunes  ul!  over 
■these  pages /which  are  too  crowded  U* 
eon  fern  noon*  than  (he  mere  mention  of 
their  imwesk  * / 

How  much/ of  the  wonderful  success 
amt  i^fefel&rily  nf  the  negro  minstrel  fe 
due  to  the  autiMt'ch  hmv  much  to  tifene* 
•giro  ttfelndy  lio  iiitr(^dueed\  and  how  much 
Id  the  y^har?ictori^tic  han jo.  <aud 

lam  hot  \ ri o iv  upinr  wlt  iC I t ha  ^ceompa  ji  led 
hnnsfef,  v< .-■an  open  i^ur^iunb  It  was.' 
c^rtiouty  ihp  son#; 

•ilio.ed  Thaek^ray  K* 
w ri  Lfe  ttuuiy  years- 

luorohiji  bailh^^^  hot 

long ' . si 1 4t5t%  ci  muT- 

sjU‘ef : with  ; >vbhl  f>n 
lm  lfea4;aud  hu 
,El  hioplan  ponrtdi^  - 
ion,  who  porfof rafet 
a negtp  tl i is t 

I cpnfesK  hi  liste  n ed 
tlfest?  spectacles  in 
a jntfest  rin expected 
raanner/  I hayc  ga^cd  at  thmmnd^ fed 
Xrifgfety  <fifeehS:  dying  *?h  the  afege  and 


' xei-sk'  ^KVMOUHl- 


Christr.  Nofeen  Beymouv— 1 Thomns  Nr! 
soai  SOidumo ii-~ the  Buckleys,  j.  W;  Ritr 
not,  lh  re  li , Berh  #rd , %V  a mhol  d h B aokas, 

■‘  Pony*'  Moore.  MT>rnfe  Emnfefl*  il  Dav  - 
Reed,  y >latt " Peek  ’ * Ben  - v Cnt  ton  * f*  Bviti-’ 
Han,  ?,Gp<ilT?  White.  Gardner, 

Luke  SeiVoulcrafl.  dames  IT  Bud wowb. 
Ivetiy,.  Leon.  Vf  Prnnb;1  limwer  S.  if- 
Ckm  phell . ^ attj; " y Bi » ’ • jA  ew- 

comhv  / Billy  - ■ ' Gray,  -‘Aynsfey 

Hughey''  Doughcrvy , : 'l\- o\  ' Han, 

LTnswonh.  \r,  H,  Ifeldhjxniyy;  KSam'* 
Bcvem  ^ AiltT’  BEyhiuh,  Uewge  ThdtcJi^r., 

•v  -Eij^ue/?  **  <uuL’;il4i::; 

ide  Mac/ 

Noth-A^,  Ivfe-i  persona!  hislorv  of  any 
^I  Jthesb  modi  who  l»avcl^h  m prtotiiptepi 
upnm  fife  /ifeiri‘4  fed V d w tbhif  fife 

: It  r>.[f  - cch  Uifer  con,'  Ife /^iTfev 

hefe.  Tlfey  lifi  vc  a ll  done  in  belt  to  mhke 


clergy iifen  whhvint.  l.ming  rlirriafedi  nml 
fief feicl  % Yiigiib<^nd - fetth  fe  corked  fk&ft- 
and  a banjoriri^  a Til  tie  song,  strikes  a 
wiht  iioi-iN  , wh*cii  sees  the  heart  < l * > > i 1*  i > u 
with  happy*  pity/: 

This  Imilud  perhaps  was  4 Nelly  Bly/’ 
er  V NfelJy  whs  a Lad^^  or  Lucy  I/»iig/* 
or  ‘Oh,  Si^anna/'  or  WNancy  Till/'  or, 
hotter  than  nuy  of  these,  Slcpfecn  FofeferiM 
//:f Wnv  IldvyD  upon  the  ^vraifefe'  fe: 

sdfig  th«ir  has  touched  more  hearts  ioao 
'Annie  liiurie^  itself:  fee  after  alL  * rh’*> 
(;t|vLWe  Left  Behind  17^T  is  not  hnui-' 
•pj'r-eimis  in  rmr  cve*  riia/i  ;rThe  <:>Hl  fiMks' 
at  io»mc.,i  and  life  American  Vfes  '*hmc 
;fe:*ry  juw  iiubwd  uf  vrhoni  it  cnniivd  * :ife 
so  id  iinii  • !m  iC-vn-  shook  his  nmUicr 
. Foster  is  uf.tordyr  lurappreciated  hy  Ui& 
fellow  cmiitiryme)),  who  erect  nil  ifvnir 
moijunienls  to  tie*  ne*ii‘  wb#  make  their 
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• instrument'  a .mon.ff  TuukIs  in. 

North  GiHmyia,  Alabama,  and /Tennessee; 
and  JiU  dtTicrib^  a fade  bunjo  mawifac; 
'iujffcfi'  by  its  dusky  i>erft»rmer  out  pr;&  flat 

itiKi  fa  Thomas  Jidferson  A thhf7 ir- 

$/Wc*.  prinied  in  1784.  f.u*  following  suae 
meat  Clrt  mushy  they  |the  hTaelv«l  are 
mrav  iTenemtiy  filled  than  the  whiles 


iuV  : aUTA?rr 


laws.  He.  was  r!;r  author  of  %*  Maasa  «.:m  I879f  traces  them  baek  h>  the  miglx  of  . Fotf 
the  Cohit  t ohi  Ground/  1 * Ohl  Dog  1Vay>  ^ Hiv  E^ii{>aj*or^^ ^ f>r  Cldha,  tf4(S&  lycw  while 
Oh)  L.  ncteNeA  Old  P<frlkgiat  Home,  / Shakespeare  s Kin &■  of  the  Enirie^j,  who 
0»d  Keidueky  Home,  ‘‘Willie^  We  made  an  ass  of  the  luml*  handed  man  of 
flav^  Mis^d  \o»i,  afid  ’‘Conio  W here  . Athens.' nlSo  treated  Bottom  to  the  vnelo- 
Mv  Lova  Lies  Dreaming.  He  died  as  he  dy  of  the  bones':  ho  will  hang,  up  his  fids 
had  li  ve«h  i tv  fa>vyrty  and  ip  28*54,  d lV  utu!  his  t>owf  M-hei*  ddmesC 

wh^tv  h f*;.  bu h fin V t y A &***£ $j£&ge*  cheerfully  enough*  tor  for 

ued  hot  Hard  lime*  W ill  Come  Again  the  danetm:  of  the;  ft  am  os  T/ha.t.,eo'r»sbuied 
. . „ ’ Rome  niMfasti  imijdred yeair?^ ago/  &ooe 

J r <,  handler _ Ham\  who  is  orrj«  . ofthese-are  e.teiusi veiy  Vos  t*Vm  ; but  $$ 

'■*■  mip  iM-sr  Iriemh  the  plan  fat  ton  negro  Avonld  be  eery  i’ruel  to  take  from  him'  ins 
*^r  ^hows  hint  hahji>/At1tmli  dm  eyhlmf;  if  he  did  not  in- 

thomaglily,  fr!4rth?d  fhe vent/aiid  without  which  he  ehn  be,  and 
tv  fiv  e rdiog  to  the  Odm  m the autumn  can  do.  nothin**-.  , 


.r^o,  dy  life's^  :U  .1*# 
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CMtar’s  CiBtj  Clitiir. 

THERE  is  always  a latent  controversy  and  of  great  incomes  and  of  constant  de- 
in this  country  between  the  republican  mand  for  executive  and  administrative 
tradition  and  the  American  spirit.  The  ability  of  every  kind  at  the  highest  rates 
American  spirit,  as  is  natural  in  a country  of  reward.  The  tendency  of  industrial 
of  boundless  resources  and  of  wealth  easily  enterprises  is  toward  concentration.  The 
acquired,  is  liberal,  generous,  and  profuse,  control  of  vast  railroad  systems  requires 
The  national  arms  might  well  be  a cornu-  the  same  qualities  which  are  sought  by 
copia  with  the  legend, 4 ‘Darn  the  expense!7’  the  governments  of  states  and  nations. 
But  the  republican  tradition  is  one  of  the  New  and  vast  careers  are  opened  to  talent 
utmost  economy  and  frugality.  It  isCin-  and  sagacity,  and  the  direction  of  private 
cinnatus  at  his  plough.  It  is  Cato,  the  material  undertakings  competes  with  high 
type  of  severe  simplicity.  The  word  re-  and  honorable  political  office  for  the  best 
publicanism,  indeed,  is  coupled  with  sim-  ability  of  American  citizens.  But  the  pro- 
plicity,  to  indicate  its  highest  degree,  and  posal  to  attract  it  to  the  public  service  by 
great  expenditure  and  all  pomp  of  cere-  a compensation  corresponding  to  that  of 
mony  and  circumstance  are  theoretically  important  private  service  is  sternly  en- 
regarded  as  signs  of  the  stealthy  approach  countered  by  the  republican  tradition,  and 
of  monarchy.  the  advocates  of  the  change  are  reprobated 

Jefferson  was  a Virginia  gentleman  with  as  seeking  to  corrupt  the  state  by  profu* 
the  liberal  habits  and  tastes  of  a planting  sion  and  splendor. 

aristocracy,  but  politically,  as  a republi-  A few  years  ago,  when  Congress  raised 
can,  he  thought  fit  officially  to  receive  a the  salary  of  its  members  from  $5000 
foreign  minister  in  dressing-gown  and  to  $7500,  there  arose  in  the  newspapers 
slippers;  and  his  followers  loved  to  re-  throughout  the  country  what  ex-Senator 
peat  the  pleasant  fiction,  as  an  appeal  to  Chace,  of  Rhode  Island,  describes  as  “a 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  popular  heart,  universal  howl”  so  tremendous  and  per- 
that  lie  rode  alone  to  his  inauguration,  sistent  that  members  hastily  returned  the 
hitched  his  horse  to  the  fence  of  the  Capi-  money  to  the  Treasury,  declaring  that  they 
tol,  and  entered  the  people’s  legislative  never  meant  to  take  it,  and  fled  to  cover 
palace  in  his  riding- boots  to  take  the  oath  in  every  direction  as  if  caught  in  a black 
of  office.  This  tradition  of  severe  simpli-  conspiracy  against  the  public  Treasury  and 
city  was  natural,  because  we  had  rejected  a the  national  honor.  To  be  branded  as  a 
crown,  and  splendor  of  circumstance  was  salary  grabber  was  to  undergo  almost  as 
associated  with  royalty.  But  as  the  new  terrible  a denunciation  as  that  which  at- 
sovereign,  the  people,  was  saluted  with  no  tends  the  memory  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
less  adulation  than  the  old  sovereign,  the  Congress  made  haste  to  repeal  the  law. 
king,  a certain  degree  of  state  might  not  Yet  amid  all  the  tempest  of  indignation 
have  seemed  unbecoming  to  the  freely  and  execration  it  was  remembered  that 
chosen  representative  of  that  sovereignty,  only  in  the  preceding  year  the  salary  of 
It  was  a just  instinct  which  led  the  the  President  had  been  raised  from  $25,000 
First  Congress  to  refuse  for  the  President  to  $50,000  without  imposing  upon  him  any 
a lofty  title  borrowed  from  monarchical  new  expense. 

usage,  and  to  designate  him  alone  by  the  The  reason  for  this  increase  was  ob- 
simple  constitutional  name, The  President,  vious  and  satisfactory.  The  rate  of  liv- 
To  lodge  him  in  a properly  spacious  but  ing  had  changed  since  the  President's 
not  magnificent  house,  and  to  appropriate  salary  was  originally  determined,  and 
a moderate  sum  for  his  maintenance,  were  the  larger  sum  was  proportioned  to  the 
equally  fit  and  fortunate  acts.  They  were  change.  The  same  reasoning  would 
in  keeping' with  the  moderate  social  condi-  seem  to  have  been  valid  in  the  case  of  the 
tions  and  habits  of  the  country  a hundred  compensation  of  members  of  Congress, 
years  ago.  But  the  secoud  century  opens  But  it  was  argued  that  the  President  had 
upon  a country  of  different  conditions  and  not  himself  proposed  an  increased  salary, 
tastes  and  customs,  and  the  republican  tra-  and  that  the  increase  was  to  take  effect, 
dition  of  bare  simplicity  comes  into  colli-  not  during  his  own  term,  but  for  that  of 
sion  with  obstinate  facts.  his  successor.  This  was  true.  But  the 

This  is  now  a country  of  great  fortunes  President  approved  the  bill  knowing  that 
Vol.  LXMX.-N0.  409.  -14 
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he  would  probably  be  his  own  successor. 
The  increase  was  not  retroactive,  indeed, 
but  as  a question  of  delicate  propriety,  if 
there  be  any  force  in  the  argument,  it 
reaches  the  President  who  approves  the 
increase  of*  his  salary  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lator who  votes  for  a similar  increase  in 
his  own  case.  But  this  was  not  admitted. 
If  Congress  had  voted  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary for  its  successor,  it  was  said,  the  act 
would  have  been  seemly,  but  to  vote  an 
increase  for  itself,  and  to  make  it  retroac- 
tive, was  sheer  and  shameless  robbery. 

But  how,  then,  asks  Mr.  Chace — how 
about  those  Representatives  who  were  al- 
ready elected  to  the  next  Congress;  and 
how  about  the  Senate,  which  is  a continu- 
ing body?  Upon  this  argument  a ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  must  always  vote 
against  an  increase  of  salary,  which  can 
therefore  never  be  made.  Moreover,  he 
says,  if  the  vote  for  an  increase  justly 
stigmatizes  the  voter  as  a salary  grabber, 
then  since  1789  there  is  a long  list  of  il- 
lustrious and  patriotic  men  who  have 
been  shameless  robbers  of  the  public  Trea- 
sury. Seven  times  by  act  of  Congress 
the  compensation  of  its  members  has 
been  increased,  and  each  time  the  act  was 
retroactive.  Mr.  Chace  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  outcry  about  the  salary 
grab  was  an  explosion  of  cant,  and  by  no 
means  proof  of  a high  regard  for  public 
virtue. 

He  proceeds  to  the  argumentum  ad 
rem , and  stating  the  amount  of  salaries 
received  by  certain  other  dignified  public 
officers,  he  asks,  “What  is  there  in  the 
service  of  a cabinet  officer,  a circuit  judge, 
a commerce  commissioner,  a second  or 
third  class  minister,  a major-general,  a 
vice-admiral,  or  a solicitor-general  which 
calls  for  higher  qualifications  or  larger 
compensation  than  a Senator  receives?” 
Having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Chace  ventures  bravely  to  ask, 
“What  in  connection  with  the  Presiden- 
tial office  calls  for  ten  times  the  pay  of  a 
Senator?”  And  after  a brisk  panegyric 
of  the  character  and  assiduity  of  members 
of  Congress  in  both  Houses,  he  says, 
“They  are,  as  a body,  not  only  among  the 
ablest  but  the  best  men  in  the  country, 
and  have  been  so  Congress  after  Con- 
gress.” 

The  compensation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress was  placed  at  a very  moderate  sum 
because  the  republican  tradition  holds  all 
citizens  to  be  intelligent  patriots,  and  as  it 


also  holds  both  legislative  and  executive 
duties  in  a popular  system  to  be  very 
simple,  it  assumes  that  no  especial  know- 
ledge or  training  is  necessary  for  their 
performance,  and  that  all  citizens  are  ca- 
pable of  discharging  them  off-hand,  conse- 
quently the  best  citizens  will  gladly  make 
any  sacrifice  to  public  duty  which  may 
be  required  by  their  fellows.  The  repub- 
lican tradition  protests  against  an  in- 
crease of  salary  as  a movement  toward 
political  corruption  by  causing  offices  to 
be  sought  for  their  emoluments.  But 
there  is  much  human  nature  even  in  a 
republic,  and  a shrewd  observer  might 
perhaps  suspect  that  the  pressure  for 
place  to  which  the  President  and  every 
appointing  officer  is  subjected  after  an 
election  is  not  wholly  regardless  of  the 
official  emolument. 

Experience  replies  to  the  republican  tra- 
dition that  private  employment  competes 
strongly  with  public  employment,  and 
that  there  must  be  a reasonable  proportion 
observed  between  public  salaries  and  the 
social  exactions  of  the  time.  The  honor  of 
high  office,  the  ambition  and  satisfaction 
of  conspicuous  public  service,  are  all  to  be 
duly  weighed  in  the  estimate.  But  the 
fact  that  there  are  persons  who  would  ac- 
cept, as  Representatives  in  Congress,  a sal- 
ary of  four  or  three  thousand  dollars,  in- 
stead of  five  thousand,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered an  argument  against  increasing 
the  salary  to  seven*  or  eight  thousand.  It 
is  not  by  ascertaining  for  how  small  a sum 
a man  will  consent  to  serve  in  Congress, 
nor  by  knowing  upon  how  little  many 
good  men  contrive  to  live  honestly,  that 
the  question  can  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
mon-sense, and  not  the  precedent  of  a 
hundred  years  or  fifty  years  ago,  that 
should  determine  the  salary,  and  since 
Congress  alone  can  decide,  no  member 
who  votes  to  adjust  the  salary  to  the  rea- 
sonable demand  of  the  actual  situation 
need  now  fear  injurious  denunciation  as  a 
salary  grabber.  Noisy  demagogues  may 
raise  a loud  uproar,  but  sensible  men  will 
not  confound  their  clamor  with  public 
opinion.  


Those  who  take  a desponding  view  of 
the  world,  and  who  cite  the  oldest  cry  of 
discontent  that  it  is  sinking  from  a golden 
to  an  iron  age,  cannot  deny  the  occasional 
signs  of  a better  fate  than  they  admit. 
One  such  sign  is  suggested  by  the  late 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament 
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upon  his  friend  John  Bright.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  eminent  of  English  states- 
men of  their  time.  In  genius,  in  abili- 
ty, in  comprehensive  grasp,  in  oratorical 
power,  none  of  the  greater  modern  Eng- 
lish figures,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Canning, 
Pitt,  Fox,  surpassed  them.  In  purity  of 
character  and  loftiness  of  life  no  English- 
men have  been  greater. 

Pitt  died  broken-hearted  after  Auster- 
litz;  Fox  was  a great  leader  of  opposition 
rather  than  a constructive  statesman ; 
Canning  but  fancifully  “called  the  New 
World  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old” ; Sir  Robert  Peel  proved 
his  own  greatness  by  accepting  Bright’s 
and  Cobden’s  national  policy  and  nobly 
enforcing  it.  • But  of  John  Bright,  Glad- 
stone said  truly,  “He  lived  to  see  the  tri- 
umph of  every  great  cause  to  which  he 
specially  devoted  his  heart  and  mind.”  He 
illustrated  noble  citizenship.  He  showed 
the  profound  difference  between  a public 
man  and  a politician — and  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a lion  and  a mouse.  His 
signal  and  unique  service  lay  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  his  life  that  the  loftiest  in- 
fluence, the  surest  power,  and  the  purest 
renown  in  public  life  belong  to  qualities 
which  politicians  do  not  necessarily  pos- 
sess. 

Such  a life  and  career  are  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  young  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  both  in  England  and 
America,  by  reminding  them  that  mean- 
ness and  trickery  and  littleness  of  every 
kind  are  not  essential  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess. The  runners  with  what  is  known 
in  this  country  as  the  party  machine 
sneer  complacently  at  Sunday-school  pol- 
itics, and  assure  us  that  saloon  politics 
are  unavoidable  in  a wicked  world.  But 
the  facts  are  against  them.  There  was 
never  a great  result  achieved  in  our  his- 
tory which  did  not  spring  from  Sunday- 
school  politics.  America  is  the  child  of 
the  Sunday-school,  not  of  the  saloon.  Our 
independence,  the  formation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  and  emancipation, 
were  not  the  fruit  of  saloon  or  machine 
politics.  They  were  the  result  of  honest 
couviction  and  of  sincere  moral  effort  and 
devotion.  The  saloon  follows  majorities, 
but  the  Sunday-school  makes  majorities. 

Bright  and  Cobden  were  as  savagely 
denounced  in  England  when  they  began 
the  Corn  Law  agitation  as  Garrison  and 
Phillips  in  this  country  when  they  raised 
the  cry  of  abolition.  The  dependence  of 
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all  of  them  was  the  popular  conscience 
and  good  sense.  They  invoked  the  moral 
sentiment  in  public  affairs,  and  there  is 
a constant  effort  in  all  great  public  dis- 
cussion to  plant  the  question  upon  that 
ground,  because  of  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence that  it  is  immutable.  Even  the 
liquor  interest,  the  saloon  itself,  seeks  this 
security.  To  close  the  saloon,  says  its 
advocate,  is  to  shut  up  the  poor  man’s 
club,  which  means  that  it  would  be  in- 
equitable, it  would  result  in  injustice. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  is  absurd 
to  deride  politicians  in  a country  where 
politics  are  a chief  and  fundamental  in- 
terest, and  where  it  is  a primary  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  be  interested  in  politics. 
Without  reflection  this  appeal’s  to  be  a 
not  unreasonable  remark.  But  it  would 
be  as  wise  to  say  that  in  a commercial 
and  trading  country,  where  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  engaged  in  business,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  object  to  dealers  in  wooden  nut- 
megs and  sanded  sugar.  If  a primary 
and  vital  condition  of  business  be  dishon- 
esty, a community  which  is  characteris- 
tically a business  community  is  a nest  of 
sharpers.  If  we  cannot  denounce  confi- 
dence men  without  maligning  merchants, 
it  is  because  merchants  are  swindlers. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  sphere  of 
politics.  In  our  current  nomenclature 
the  word  politician  has  come  to  describe 
a person  who  devotes  himself  to  politics 
for  his  selfish  advantage.  This,  however, 
is  really  treachery  to  politics,  which,  truly 
understood,  are  concerned  with  the  public 
welfare  and  not  with  private  gain.  Un- 
doubtedly in  a just  and  comprehensive 
sense  a statesman  is  a politician,  because 
he  deals  with  the  polity  of  the  state.  But 
the  word  is  not  currently  used  in  that 
sense.  Indeed  so  distinctively  has  the 
vrord  politician  become  the  description 
of  a self-seeker  that  it  is  used  as  the  an- 
tithesis of  statesman,  and  to  say  that  a 
man  is  a statesman  but  not  a politician 
is  to  say  that  he  makes  politics  a service 
to  the  commonwealth  and  not  a trade  for 
his  own  benefit.  For  the  very  reason, 
therefore,  that  in  a republic  politics  should 
be  the  active  concern  of  every  citizen,  the 
politician,  or  the  man  who  seeks  his  own 
personal  advantage  under  the  false  pre- 
tence of  the  public  welfare,  ought  to  be 
branded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

All  the  trickery  and  meanness  and  cor- 
ruption of  politics  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  the  politician  in  this  sense,  and  for  the 
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public  benefit  the  distinction  should  be 
constantly  emphasized.  The  public  man 
whose  conduct  and  career  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  statesman  and  the 
politician  is  a national  benefactor.  He 
sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry 
which  gather  about  the  conceptions  of 
ardent  and  ambitious  youth,  who,  hear- 
ing with  doubt  and  credulity  the  plausi- 
ble saying  that  we  must  fight  the  devil 
with  fire,  forgets  that  the  spirit  which 
alone  effectually  overcomes  the  devil  says, 
simply,  Get  thee  behind  me!  The  power 
of  the  politician,  however,  is  as  undenia- 
ble as  that  of  the  saloon,  which  is  one  of 
his  chief  allies;  and  his  power  is  never 
more  insidious  and  dangerous  than  when 
he  attempts  to  laugh  away  the  convic- 
tions and  instincts  of  youth,  or  to  bribe 
it  with  its  own  generous  ambition. 

All  this  seductive  endeavor  is  brought 
to  shame  by  a life  like  that  of  John  Bright, 
and  this,  more  than  any  particular  policy 
or  measure  which  he  advocated,  is  his 
inestimable  service.  It  is  the  influence 
of  his  character  rather  than  the  special 
achievements  of  his  advocacy  which  is 
the  true  title  of  his  renown.  All  the 
causes  that  he  advocated,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  made  distinct  advances  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.  “ But  his  character 
lies  deeper  than  intellect,  deeper  than  elo- 
quence, deeper  than  anything  that  o&n  be 
described,  or  that  can  be  seen  upon  the 
surface.  The  supreme  eulogy  that  is  his 
due  is  that  he  elevated  political  life  to  the 
highest  point,  to  a loftier  standard  than 
it  had  ever  reached.  He  has  bequeathed 
to  his  country  a character  that  can  not 
only  be  made  a subject  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  but— and  I do  not  exaggerate 
when  I say  it — that  can  become  an  object 
of  reverential  contemplation.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  this  whole 
country  has  just  said  of  Washington,  on 
the  centennial  of  his  inauguration.  Hap- 
pily such  men  continually  confront  the 
pessimist,  and  reassure  the  faith  which 
sees  the  golden  age  before  us  and  not 
behind. 


The  recently  published  letters  of  Mot- 
ley the  historian  show  that  he  was  essen- 
tially a gentleman.  This  has  been  singu- 
larly true  of  all  the  eminent  figures  in  the 
group  of  American  authors  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  shown  in  nothing  more 
pleasantly  than  in  their  ready  sympathy 
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with  younger  literary  aspirants,  and  in 
their  kindly  response  to  the  requests  of 
these  aspirants  for  literary  counsel.  Many 
a man  and  woman  cherish  letters  of  this 
kind  which  they  have  received  from  Ir- 
ving and  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and 
Prescott  and  Bancroft  and  Whittier  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell.  A gentleman  who 
received  such  a letter  from  Mr.  Motley  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  sends  it  to  the 
Easy  Chair  vrith  permission  to  print  it; 
and  he  says  of  it,  truly,  “It  is  interesting 
both  as  the  expression  of  a successful  his- 
torian’s views  on  the  writing  of  history, 
and  as  showing  Mr.  Motley’s  great  kind- 
ness of  heart;  for  the  presumptuous  youth 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  no  claim  whatever  on 
his  time  and  attention.” 


“ Vijcnna,  April  4, 1864. 

“Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  26th  Feb.  readied 
me  but  recently,  and  I have  read  with  much  inter- 
est the  account  which  you  give  of  yourself  and  of 
your  desire  to  become  a writer  of  history.  I cannot 
doubt  that  one  who  at  so  early  an  age  feels  so  strong 
an  inclination  to  adopt  this  particular  department  of 
literature  as  a profession  is  destined,  with  persever- 
ance and  determination,  to  achieve  success. 

44 1 don’t  warn  you  against  the  danger  of  mistak- 
ing what  might  be  a casual  impulse  for  a fixed  pur- 
pose, because  I observe  that  you  arc  disposed  to  cen- 
sure yourself  severely.  I am  the  more  inclined  there- 
fore to  believe  that  your  present  resolution  will  be 
an  abiding  one. 

“It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  questions 
in  regard  to  the  preparations  proper  for  you  to  make, 
although  I have  really  very  little  to  comm  uni  cate. 

44  You  state  your  age  to  be  twenty,  so  that  you 
have  a whole  lifetime  before  you,  for  I earnestly 
recommend  you  not  to  begin  to  write  any  serious 
historical  work  before  you  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty. 

44  As  you  are  a graduate  of  a university,  I assume 
that  you  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  Latin  to  read 
it  without  difficulty.  I would  advise  you,  however, 
to  read  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Livy  and  Ta- 
citus, with  whom  you  should  make  yourself  familiar 
in  the  original.  Without  facility  in  Latin  it  would 
be  impossible  to  study  thorouglilv  any  branch  of 
history,  ancient  or  modern.  You  say  that  you  are 
studying  German,  in  which  you  are  quite  right.  I 
consider  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  as  well  as 
of  French  and  Italian,  to  be  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
fession which  you  have  chosen.  It  w ould  depend  upon 
the  subject  that  you  might  ultimately  select  whether 
other  modern  languages  might  not  become  necessary, 
but  those  three  are  necessaries  of  life.  You  say 
that  you  have  4 read  a good  deal  of  general  and  spe- 
cial history,  but  in  a desultory  and  consequently  use- 
less manner.’  You  add  that  your  4 idea  has  been  to 
get  a good  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  then, 
deciding  upon  some  particular  subject,  give  that  spe- 
cial attention.’ 

“I  don’t  know  that  you  could  have  marked  out  a 
better  path  for  yourself.  Your  reading  will  cease 
to  be  desultory  if  you  pursue  the  plan  thus  indicated 
by  yourself.  In  reading  general  history  I would  atL 
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vise  the  study  of  such  works  as  John  von  Muller’s 
Universal  History  in  3 volumes,  Carl  von  Rotteck’s 
World  History  in  9 volumes;  Herder’s  Philosophy 
of  Human  History,  Pritchard’s  Natural  History  of 
Man  ; Buckle's  History  of  Civilization , Guizot’s  His- 
tory of  Civilization. 

“ As  to  special  history,  I should  be  inclined  rather 
to  direct  your  attention  to  that  of  the  last  three  and 
a half  centuries.  The  events  and  the  characters  of 
the  period  since  the  rediscovery  of  America  may  be 
studied  with  more  minuteness  and  exactness  than 
those  of  more  distant  epochs  can  be,  and  their 
bearing  on  our  own  times  is  more  direct  and  ap- 
parent. 

44 1 would  advise  you  from  time  to  time  to  try 
your  hand  at  historical  and  biographical  essays,  re- 
suming the  philosophy  of  some  particular  period  or 
painting  some  prominent  individualities.  Such  pa- 
pers might  be  published  in  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines of  the  day,  and  would  be  good  practice  for 
you  in  study  and  in  style. 

44  You  ask  me  to  suggest  a subject  for  a historical 
work,  but  this  is  an  impossibility.  The  subject  must 
suggest  itself  to  the  author.  Unless  after  much  pon- 
dering and  hard  study  you  find  yourself  strongly 
drawn  to  some  special  epoch  or  train  of  events,  you 


could  hardly  expect  to  be  guided  anywhere  by  an 
external  impulse. 

44  You  ask,  further,  if  there  is  in  European  history 
any  subject  yet  public  property  that  might  be  made 
an  appropriate  and  interesting  theme  ? And  I an- 
swer that  all  history  is  public  property.  Ail  history 
may  be  rewritten,  and  it  is  impossible  that  with  ex- 
haustive research  and  deep  reflection  you  should 
not  be  able  to  produce  something  new  and  valuable 
on  almost  any  of  them.  For  instance,  I am  my- 
self about  to  engage  in  the  history  of  the  30  years’ 
war  of  Germany,  on  which  whole  libraries  have 
been  written ; yet  I hope  to  find  out  something  new 
as  to  facts  and  something  fresh  in  portraiture  and 
in  moral  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 

44  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  we 
are  Americans,  and  that  European  history  for  Amer- 
icans has  to  be  almost  entirely  rewritten.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  task  of  historians  to  write  the  eulogy 
of  kings  and  princes  and  to  make  them  the  prom- 
inent objects  in  human  history.  This  is  not  our 
task,  and  the  monarchical  creed  is  not  ours  either 
in  literature  or  politics. 

44  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

44  J.  L.  Motley.” 


fiiitov’s 

I. 

ONE  of  the  great  newspapers  the  other 
day  invited  the  prominent  American 
authors  to  speak  their  minds  upon  a point 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  fiction  which 
had  already  vexed  some  of  them.  It  was 
the  question  of  how  much  or  how  little 
the  American  novel  ought  to  deal  with 
certain  facts  of  life  which  are  not  usually 
talked  of  before  young  people,  and  espe- 
cially young  ladies.  Of  course  the  ques- 
tion was  not  decided,  and  we  forget  just 
how  far  the  balance  inclined  in  favor  of 
a larger  freedom  in  the  matter.  But  it 
certainly  inclined  that  way;  one  or  two 
writers  of  the  sex  which  is  somehow  sup- 
posed to  have  purity  in  its  keeping  (as  if 
purity  were  a thing  that  did  not  practical- 
ly concern  the  other  sex,  preoccupied  with 
serious  affairs)  gave  it  a rdther  vigorous 
tilt  to  that  side.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
would  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  to 
make  an  effort  to  dress  the  balance;  and 
indeed  we  do  not  know  that  we  were 
going  to  make  any  such  effort.  But 
there  are  some  things  to  say,  around  and 
about  the  subject,  which  we  should  like 
to  have  some  one  else  say,  and  which  we 
may  ourselves  possibly  be  safe  in  sug- 
gesting. 


Itniiij. 

II. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  fact,  gen- 
erally lost  sight  of  by  those  who  censure 
the  ^nglo-Saxon  novel  for  its  prudish- 
ness, that  it  is  really  not  such  a prude 
after  all ; and  that  if  it  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently anxious  to  avoid  those  experi- 
ences of  life  not  spoken  of  before  young 
people,  this  may  be  an  appearance  only. 
Sometimes  a novel  which  has  this  shuf- 
fling air,  this  effect  of  truckling  to  propri- 
ety, might  defend  itself,  if  it  could  speak 
for  itself,  by  saying  that  such  experiences 
happened  not  to  come  within  its  scheme, 
and  that,  so  far  from  maiming  or  mutila- 
ting itself  in  ignoring  them,  it  was  all  the 
more  faithfully  representative  of  the  tone 
of  modern  life  in  dealing  with  love  that 
was  chaste,  and  with  passion  so  honest  that 
it  could  be  openly  spoken  of  before  the  ten- 
derest  bud  at  dinner.  It  might  say  that  the 
guilty  intrigue,  the  betrayal,  the  extreme 
flirtation  even,  was  the  exceptional  thing 
in  life,  and  unless  the  scheme  of  the  story 
necessarily  involved  it,  that  it  would  be 
bad  art  to  lug  it  in,  and  as  bad  taste  as  to 
introduce  such  topics  in  a mixed  company. 
It  could  say  very  justly  that  the  novel  in 
our  civilization  now  always  addresses  a 
mixed  company,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
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joritv  of  the  company  are  ladies,  and  that 
very  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  ladies  are 
young  girls.  If  the  novel  were  written 
for  men  and  for  married  women  alone, 
as  in  continental  Europe,  it  might  be  alto- 
gether different.  But  the  simple  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  written  for  them  alone  among 
us,  and  it  is  a question  of  writing,  under 
cover  of  our  universal  acceptance,  things 
for  young  girls  to  read  which  you  would 
be  put  out-of-doors  for  saying  to  them,  or 
of  frankly  giving  notice  of  your  intention, 
and  so  cutting  yourself  off  from  the  plea- 
sure— and  it  is  a very  high  and  sweet  one 
— of  appealing  to  these  vivid,  responsive 
intelligences,  which  are  none  the  less  brill- 
iant and  admirable  because  they  are  inno- 
cent. 

III. 

One  day  a novelist  who  liked,  after  the 
manner  of  other  men,  to  repine  at  liis 
hard  fate,  complained  to  his  friend,  a crit- 
ic, that  he  was  tired  of  the  restriction  he 
had  put  upon  himself  in  this  regard ; for  it 
is  a mistake,  as  pan  be  readily  shown,  to 
suppose  that  others  impose  it.  “See  how 
free  those  French  fellows  are!”  he  re- 
belled. “Shall  we  always  be  shut  up  to 
our  tradition  of  decency  ?” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  much  worse  than 
being  shut  up  to  their  tradition  of  inde- 
cency ?”  said  his  friend. 

Then  that  novelist  began  to  reflect,  and 
he  remembered  how  sick  the  invariable 
motive  of  the  French  novel  made  him. 
He  perceived  finally  that,  convention  for 
convention,  ours  was  not  only  more  toler- 
able, but  on  the  whole  was  truer  to  life, 
not  only  to  its  complexion,  but  also  to  its 
texture.  No  one  will  pretend  that  there 
is  not  vicious  love  beneath  the  surface  of 
our  society ; if  he  did,  the  fetid  explosions 
of  the  divorce  trials  would  refute  him; 
but  if  he  pretended  that  it  was  in  any  just 
sense  characteristic  of  our  society,  he  could 
be  still  more  easily  refuted.  Yet  it  exists, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  the  material  of 
tragedy,  the  stuff  from  which  intense  ef- 
fects are  wrought.  The  question,  after 
owning  this  fact,  is  whether  these  intense 
effects  are  not  rather  cheap  effects.  We 
incline  to  think  they  are,  and  we  will  try 
to  say  why  we  think  so,  if  we  may  do  so 
without  offence.  The  material  itself,  the 
mere  mention  of  it,  has  an  instant  fas- 
cination; it  arrests,  it  detains,  till  the  last 
word  is  said,  and  wiiile  there  is  anything 
to  be  hinted.  This  is  what  makes  a love 
intrigue  of  some  sort  all  but  essential  to 


the  popularity  of  any  fiction.  Without 
such  an  intrigue  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  the  author  must  be  of  the  high- 
est, and  then  he  will  succeed  only  with 
the  highest  class  of  readers.  But  any  au- 
thor who  will  deal  with  a guilty  love  in- 
trigue holds  all  readers  in  his  hand,  the 
highest  with  the  lowest,  as  long  as  he 
hints  the  slightest  hope  of  the  smallest 
potential  naughtiness.  He  need  not  at 
all  be  a great  author;  he  may  be  a very 
shabby  wretch,  if  he  has  but  the  courage 
or  the  trick  of  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
critics  will  call  him  “virile”  and  “pas- 
sionate”; decent  people  will  be  ashamed 
to  have  been  limed  by  him;  but  the  low 
average  will  only  ask  another  chance  of 
flocking  into  his  net.  If  he  happens  to 
be  an  able  writer,  his  really  fine  and  cost- 
ly work  will  be  unheeded,  and  the  lure  to 
the  appetite  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
There  may  be  other  qualities  which  make 
reputations  for  other  men,  but  in  his  case 
they  will  count  for  nothing.  He  pays 
this  penalty  for  his  success  in  that  kind ; 
and  every  one  pays  some  such  penalty 
who  deals  with  some  such  material.  It 
attaches  in  like  manner  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  writers  who  now  almost  form  a 
school  among  us,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  established  themselves  in  an  easy 
popularity  simply  by  the  study  of  exotic 
shivers  and  fervors.  They  may  find  their 
account  in  the  popularity,  or  they  may  not ; 
there  is  no  question  of  the  popularity. 

IV. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  their 
case  covers  the  whole  ground.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  though,  it  ought  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  complain  that  fic- 
tion is  enslaved  to  propriety  among  us. 

It  appears  that  of  a certain  kind  of  im- 
propriety it  is  free  to  give  us  all  it  will, 
and  more.  But  this  is  not  what  serious 
men  and  women  writing  fiction  mean 
when  they  rebel  against  the  limitations  of 
their  art  in  our  civilization.  They  have 
no  desire  to  deal  with  nakedness,  as  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  freely  do  in  the  worship 
of  beauty;  or  with  certain  facts  of  life,  as 
the  stage  does,  in  the  service  of  sensation. 
But  they  ask  why,  when  the  conventions 
of  the  plastic  and  histrionic  arts  liberate 
their  followers  to  the  portrayal  of  almost 
any  phase  of  the  physical  or  of  the  emo- 
tional nature,  an  American  novelist  may 
not  write  a story  on  the  lines  of  Anna 
Karenina  or  Madame  Bovary . Sappho 
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they  put  aside,  and  from  Zola’s  work  they 
avert  their  eyes.  They  do  not  condemn 
him  or  Daudet,  necessarily,  or  accuse  their 
motives ; they  leave  them  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; they  do  not  want  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing1.  But  they  do  sometimes  w’ish  to 
do  another  kind,  to  touch  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  sorrowful  problems  of  life  in 
the  spirit  of  Tolstoi  and  Flaubert,  and  they 
ask  why  they  may  not.  At  one  time,  they 
remind  us,  the  Anglo-Saxon  novelist  did 
deal  with  such  problems — De  Foe  in  his 
spirit,  Richardson  in  his,  Goldsmith  in 
his.  At  what  moment  did  our  fiction 
lose  this  privilege  ? In  what  fatal  hour 
did  the  Young  Girl  arise  and  seal  the 
lips  of  Fiction,  with  a touch  of  her  fin- 
ger, to  some  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  life  ? 

Whether  we  wished  to  oppose  them  in 
their  aspiration  for  greater  freedom,  or 
whether  we  wished  to  encourage  them, 
we  should  begin  to  answer  them  by  say- 
ing that  the  Young  Girl  had  never  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  manners  of 
the  novel  have  been  improving  with 
those  of  its  readers;  that  is  all.  Gentle- 
men no  longer  swear  or  lie  drunk  under 
the  table,  or  abduct  young  ladies  and 
shut  them  up  in  lonely  country  houses, 
or  so  habitually  set  about  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbors’  wives,  as  they  once  did. 
Generally,  people  now  call  a spade  an 
agricultural  implement;  they  have  not 
grown  decent  without  having  also  grown 
a little  squeamish,  but  they  have  grown 
comparatively  decent;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  require  of  a novelist 
whom  they  respect  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  seriousness,  if  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  certain  phases  of  life;  they  require 
a sort  of  scientific  decorum.  He  can  no 
longer  expect  to  be  received  on  the  ground 
of  entertainment  only ; he  assumes  a high- 
er function,  something  like  that  of  a phy- 
sician or  a priest,  and  they  expect  him  to 
be  bound  by  laws  as  sacred  as  those  of 
such  professions;  they  hold  him  solemnly 
pledged  not  to  betray  them  or  abuse  their 
confidence.  If  he  will  accept  the  condi- 
tions, they  give  him  their  confidence,  and 
he  may  then  treat  to  his  greater  honor,  and 
not  at  all  to  his  disadvantage,  of  sucli  expe- 
riences, such  relations  of  men  and  women 
as  George  Eliot  treats  in  Adam  Bede , in 
Daniel  Deronda , in  Romola , in  almost 
all  her  books;  such  as  Hawthorne  treats 
in  the  Scarlet  Letter ; such  as  Dickens 
treats  in  David  Copperjield  ; such  as 


Thackeray  treats  in  Pendennis , and 
glances  at  in  every  one  of  his  fictions; 
such  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  treats  in  Ruth 
Barton;  such  as  most  of  the  masters  of 
English  fiction  have  at  some  time  treated 
more  or  less  openly.  It  is  quite  false  or 
quite  mistaken  to  suppose  that  our  nov- 
els have  left  untouched  these  most  im- 
portant realities  of  life.  They  have  only 
not  made  them  their  stock  in  trade; 
they  have  kept  a true  perspective  in  re- 
gard to  them;  they  have  relegated  them 
in  their  pictures  of  life  to  the  space  and 
place  they  occupy  in  life  itself,  as  we 
know  it  in  England  and  America.  They 
have  kept  a correct  proportion,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  unless  the  novel  is  to 
be  a map,  with  everything  scrupulously 
laid  down  in  it,  a faithful  record  of  life 
in  far  the  greater  extent  could  be  made 
to  the  exclusion  of  guilty  love  and  all  its 
circumstances  and  consequences. 

We  justify  them  in  this  view  not  only 
because  we  hate  what  is  cheap  and  mere- 
tricious, and  hold  in  peculiar  loathing  the 
cant  of  the  critics  who  require  “ passion” 
as  something  in  itself  admirable  and  de- 
sirable in  a novel,  but  because  we  prize 
fidelity  in  the  historian  of  feeling  and 
character.  Most  of  these  critics  who  de- 
mand “passion”  would  seem  to  have  no 
conception  of  any  passion  but  one.  Yet 
there  are  several  other  passions:  the  pas- 
sion of  grief,  the  passion  of  avarice,  the 
passion  of  pity,  the  passion  of  ambition, 
the  passion  of  hate,  the  passion  of  envy, 
the  passion  of  devotion,  the  passion  of 
friendship;  and  all  these  have  a greater 
part  in  the  drama  of  life  than  the  passion 
of  love,  and  infiuitely  greater  than  the 
passion  of  guilty  love.  Wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, English  fiction  and  American 
fiction  have  recognized  this  truth,  not 
fully,  not  in  the  measure  it  merits,  but  in 
greater  degree  than  most  other  fiction. 

V. 

Who  can  deny  that  it  would  be  incom- 
parably stronger,  incomparably  truer,  if 
once  it  could  tear  off  the  habit  which  en- 
slaves it  to  the  celebration  chiefly  of  a sin- 
gle passion,  in  one  phase  or  another,  and 
could  frankly  dedicate  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  all  the  passions,  all  the  interests, 
all  the  facts?  Every  novelist  who  lias 
thought  about  his  art  knows  that  it 
would,  and  we  think  that  upon  reflection 
he  must  doubt  whether  his  sphere  would 
be  greatly  enlarged  if  he  were  allowed  to 
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treat  freely  the  darker  aspects  of  the  fa- 
vorite passion.  But,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  privilege,  the  right  to  do  this  is  al- 
ready perfectly  recognized.  This  is  proved 
again  by  the  fact  that  serious  criticism 
recognizes  as  master-works  (we  will  not 
push  the  question  of  supremacy)  the  two 
great  novels  which  above  all  others  have 
moved  the  world  by  their  study  of  gtfuty 
love.  If  by  any  chance,  if  by  some  pro- 
digious miracle,  any  American  should 
now  arise  to  treat  it  on  the  level  of 
Anna  Karenina  and  Madame  Bovary , 
he  would  be  absolutely  sure  of  success, 
and  of  fame  and  gratitude  as  great  as 
those  books  have  won  for  their  authors. 

But  what  editor  of  what  American 
magazine  would  print  such  a story  ? 

Certainly  we  do  not  think  any  one 
would ; and  here  our  novelist  must  again 
submit  to  conditions.  If  he  wishes  to  pub- 
lish such  a story  (supposing  him  to  have 
once  written  it),  he  must  publish  it  as  a 
book.  A book  is  something  by  itself,  re- 
sponsible for  its  character,  which  becomes 
quickly  known,  and  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily penetrate  to  every  member  of  the 
household.  The  father  or  the  mother 
may  say  to  the  child,  “I  would  rather 
you  wouldn’t  read  that  book” ; if  the  child 
cannot  be  trusted,  the  book  may  be  locked 
up.  But  with  the  magazine  and  its  se- 
rial the  affair  is  different.  Between  the 
editor  of  a reputable  English  or  Amer- 
ican magazine  and  the  families  which 
receive  it  there  is  a tacit  agreement 
that  he  will  print  nothing  which  a fa- 
ther may  not  read  to  his  daughter,  or 
safely  leave  her  to  read  herself.  After 
all,  it  is  a matter  of  business ; and  the  in- 
surgent novelist  should  consider  the  situ- 
ation with  coolness  and  common-sense. 
The  editor  did  not  create  the  situation; 
but  it  exists,  and  he  could  not  even  at- 
tempt to  change  it  without  many  sorts  of 
disaster.  He  respects  it,  therefore,  with 
the  good  faith  of  an  honest  man.  Even 
when  he  is  himself  a novelist,  with  ardor 
for  his  art  and  impatience  of  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  it,  he  interposes  his  veto, 
as  Thackeray  did  in  the  case  of  Trollope 
when  Trollope  approached  the  forbidden 
ground. 

It  does  not  avail  to  say  that  the  daily 
papers  teem  with  facts  far  fouler  and  dead- 
lier than  any  which  fiction  could  imagine. 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  also  that  the  sex 
which  reads  the  most  novels  reads  the  few- 
est newspapers ; and,  besides,  the  reporter 


does  not  command  the  novelist’s  skill  to 
fix  impressions  in  a young  girl’s  mind  or  to 
suggest  conjecture.  All  this  is  very  trite; 
it  seems  Scarcely  worth  saying;  and  it  ap- 
pears pathetically  useless  to  answer  in  the 
only  possible  way  the  complaint  of  the 
novelist  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
book  trade  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
an  audience  for  an  American  novel.  That 
seems  very  likely,  but,  dear  friend,  your 
misfortune  begins  far  back  of  the  magazine 
editor.  If  you  did  not  belong  to  a nation 
which  would  rather  steal  its  reading  than 
buy  it,  you  would  be  protected  by  an  in- 
ternational copyright  law,  and  then  you 
might  defy  the  magazines  and  appeal  to 
the  public  in  a book  with  a fair  hope  of 
getting  some  return  for  your  labor  on  it. 
But  you  do  belong  to  a nation  that  would 
rather  steal  its  reading  than  buy  it,  and 
so  you  must  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
only  literary  form  with  which  stolen  liter- 
ature cannot  compete.  The  American 
magazine  much  more  than  holds  its  own 
against  anything  we  can  rob  the  English 
of.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  despotic,  a little 
arbitrary ; but  unquestionably  its  favor  is 
essential  to  success,  and  its  conditions  are 
not  such  narrow  ones.  You  cannot  deal 
with  Tolstoi’s  and  Flaubert’s  subjects  in 
the  absolute  artistic  freedom  of  Tolstoi 
and  Flaubert;  since  De  Foe,  that  is  un- 
known among  us;  but  if  you  deal  with 
them  in  the  manner  of  George  Eliot,  of 
Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  society,  you 
may  deal  with  them  even  in  the  maga- 
zines. There  is  no  other  restriction  upon 
you.  All  the  horrors  and  miseries  and 
tortures  are  open  to  you;  your  pages  may 
drop  blood ; sometimes  it  may  happen  that 
the  editor  will  even  exact  such  strong  ma- 
terial from  you.  But  probably  he  will 
require  nothing  but  the  observance  of  the 
convention  in  question;  and  if  you  do  not 
yourself  prefer  bloodshed  he  will  leave 
you  free  to  use  all  sweet  and  peaceable 
means  of  interesting  his  readers. 

Believe  us,  it  is  no  narrow  field  he 
throws  open  to  you,  with  that  little  sign 
to  keep  off  the  grass  up  atone  point  only. 
Its  vastness  is  still  almost  unexplored,  and 
whole  regions  in  it  are  unknown  to  the 
fictionist.  Dig  anywhere,  and  do  but  dig 
deep  enough,  and  you  strike  yches;  or,  if 
you  are  of  the  mind  to  range,  the  gentler 
climes,  the  softer  temperatures,  the  serener 
skies,  are  all  free  to  you,  and  are  so  little 
visited  that  the  chance  of  novelty  is  greater 
among  them. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  April. 

— President  Harrison  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
Senate:  Ministers — (March  18th,)  William  W. 
Thomas,  Sweden  and  Norway ; Samuel  R.Thay- 
er,  Netherlands ; (March  19th,)  Whitelaw  Reid, 
France;  (March 20th,) Frederick D. Grant, Aus- 
tria-Hungary ; (March  27th,)  Robert  Lincoln, 
Great  Britain  ; Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  Russia; 
Patrick  Egan,  Chili;  Thomas  Ryan,  Mexico; 
John  Hicks,  Peru ; George  B.  Loring,  Portu- 
gal ; (March  29th,)  Albert  Adams,  Jnn.,  Brazil ; 
Lansing  B.  Mizner,  Central  American  States; 
W.  L.  Scruggs,  Venezuela ; William  O.  Bradley, 
Corea;  (March  30th,)  Edwin  H.  Terrell,  Bel- 
gium; John  T.  Abbott,  Republic  of  Colombia. 
Other  nominations  (also  confirmed)  as  follows : 
March  19th,  Julius  Goldsmith,  Consul-General, 
Vienna ; March  20th,  John  C.  New,  Consul-Gen- 
eral, London  ; March  21st,  Miles  C.  Moore,  Gov- 
ernor Washington  Territory ; March  23d,  Com- 
modore David  B.  Harmony,  Rear-Admiral; 
James  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Pensions ; 
Marcli  26th,  Francis  E.  Warren,  Governor  Wyo- 
ming Territory ; Benjamin  F.  White,  Governor 
Mon  tau  a Terri  tory ; G eorge  L.  Shoup,  Governor 
Idaho  Territory;  April  1st, William  W. Whar- 
ton, Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  James  N. 
Huston,  Treasurer  of  United  States ; L.  Brad- 
ford Prince,  Governor  of  New  Mexico  ; March 
30th,  John  B.  Henderson,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
William  Pinkney  Whyte,  Clement  Studebaker, 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Wrilliam  Henry  Trescott, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  R.  G.  Pitkin,  Morris  M. 
Estee,  J.  H.  Harrison,  as  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress of  American  nations,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  1889 ; April  5th,  Joel  B.  Erhard t,  Col- 
lector Port  of  New  York ; Cornelius  Van  Cott, 
Postmaster  of  New  York. 

President  Harrison  withdrew  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eugene  Schuyler  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  March  19tb. 

The  nomination  of  Murat  Halstead  as  Min- 
ister to  Germany  was  rejected  by  tbe  Senate 
March  28th. 

Lyman  E.  Knapp  was  nominated  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  April  12th. 

The  Senate  adjourned  sine  die  April  2d. 
President  Harrison  issued  a proclamation, 
March  27th,  authorizing  the  opening  of  the 
Oklahoma  lands  to  settlers  on  April  22d. 

The  State  election  of  Rhode  Island,  held  on 
April  4th,  resulted  in  no  election  of  Governor 
by  the  people. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  elected, 
April  10th,  Nathan  F.  Dixon  as  United  States 
Senator. 

General  Von  Verdy  du  Vemois  was  appoint- 
ed German  Minister  of  War,  April  10th. 

Tbe  cabinet  of  the  Netherlands  announced, 
March  26th,  that  the  King,  William  IU.,  was  in- 
capacitated for  carrying  on  the  government.  A 
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provisional  regency  was  appointed.  The  Duke 
of  Nassau,  April  11th,  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Regent  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  French  Chamber  decided,  April  4th,  on 
the  prosecution  of  General  Boulanger  for 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  republic. 

DISASTERS. 

March  15f/i. — Fifteen  persons  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  a colliery  near  Nismes,  France. 

March  20th. — A French  torpedo-boat  foun- 
dered off  Cherbourg,  and  fifteen  lives  lost. 

March  24th. — Report  of  loss  of  the  Ilaytian 
insurgent  steamer  Conserva  at  sea,  with  a crew 
of  twenty  men. 

March  20th. — The  Spanish  mail  steamer  Min- 
danao  sunk  by  collision  with  steamer  Visayas. 
Thirty  persons  drowned.  — Tbe  excursion 
steamer  Ocotlan  foundered  in  Lake  Chapala, 
Mexico.  Over  fifty  lives  lost. 

March  30 th. — The  Ostend  packet  Countess  of 
Flanders  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  by  tbe 
Belgian  mail  steamer  Princess  Henriette.  Fif- 
teen persons  drowned. — News  of  hurricane  in 
Samoa,  March  16th  and  17th.  The  American 
men-of-war  Trenton,  Vandalia}  and  Nipsic,  and 
the  German  men-of-war  Adler,  Olga,  and  Eber, 
wrecked  in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Captain  C. 

M.  Schoonmaker,  of  the  Vandalia , and  Captain 
Lieutenant  Wallis,  of  the  Eber,  together  with 
forty-nine  American  and  ninety-five  German 
officers  and  sailors,  lost. 

April  10th. — Coal-pit  explosion  at  Castrop, 

New  South  Wales.  Twenty-five  men  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

March  18 th. — In  London,  Samuel  Carter  Hall, 
author,  in  his  eighty -ninth  year. 

March  20 th. — Iu  Fasque,  England,  Sir  Thom- 
as Gladstone,  Bart.,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

March  22d. — Iu  Washington,  D.  C.,  Stanley 
Matthews,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  iu  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

MarchZ7th. — In  Loudon,  John  Bright,  states- 
man, aged  seventy-eight  years. 

April  4th. — News  received  of  the  death  of 
King  John  of  Abyssinia. 

April  6th. — In  London,  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, daughter-in-law  of  George  III.,  aged 
ninety-one  years. 

April  9th. — In  Paris,  Michel  Engine  Chev- 
reul,  scientist,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years. 

April  IQth. — Iu  Washington,  T.N.  Patterson, 
Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

April  13 th. — Iu  Philadelphia,  John  P.  Usher, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Lin- 
coln, aged  seventy-three  years. 

April  14 th. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Hon. 
Simeon  Baldwin  Chittenden,  ex-Congressman 
of  the  United  States,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

April  15t/t. — In  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  Gen- 
eral Charles  Kinuaird  Graham,  ex-Surveyor  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
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ment  in  this  agreeable  world  the  and  the  louder  they  scream,  the  greater  the 
Reception”  is  the  most  ingenious,  and  would  pleasure.  It  is  a kind  of  contest,  full  of  good- 
probably  most  excite  the  wonder  of  an  angel  humor  and  excitement.  The  one  that  has  the 
sent  down  to  inspect  our  social  life.  If  he  shrillest  voice  and  can  scream  the  loudest  is 
should  pause  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  most  successful.  It  would  seem  at  first  that 
where  one  is  in  progress,  he  would  be  puz-  they  are  under  a singular  hallucination,  im- 
zled.  The  noise  that  would  greet  his  ears  agining  that  the  more  noise  there  is  in  the 
is  different  from  the  deep  continuous  roar  room  the  better  each  one  can  be  heard,  and 
in  the  streets,  it  is  unlike  the  hum  of  mill-  so  each  one  continues  to  raise  his  or  her  voice 
ions  of  seventeen -year  locusts,  it  wants  the  in  order  to  drown  the  other  voices.  The  se- 
musical  quality  of  the  spring  conventions  cret  of  the  game  is  to  pitch  the  voice  one  or 
of  the  blackbirds  in  the  chestnuts,  and  he  two  octaves  above  the  ordinary  tone.  Some 
could  not  compare  it  to  the  vociferation  in  throats  cannot  stand  this  strain  long;  they  be- 
a lunatic  asylum,  for  that  is  really  subdued  come  rasped  and  sore,  and  the  voices  break; 
and  infrequent.  He  might  be  incapable  of  but  this  adds  to  the  excitement  and  enjoyment 
analyzing  this,  but  when  he  caught  sight  of  those  who  can  scream  with  less  inconven- 
of  the  company  he  would  be  compelled  to  ience.  The  angel  would  notice  that  if  at  any 
recognize  it  as  the  noise  of  our  highest  civil-  time  silence  was  called,  in  order  that  an  an- 
imation. It  may  not  be  perfect,  for  there  are  nouncement  of  music  could  be  made,  in  the 
limits  to  human  powers  of  endurance,  but  it  awful  hush  that  followed  people  spoke  to 
is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  is  not  a chance  af-  each  other  in  their  natural  voices,  and  every- 
fair.  Here  are  selected,  picked  out  by  spe-  body  could  be  heard  without  effort.  But  this 
cial  invitation,  the  best  that  society  can  show,  was  not  the  object  of  the  Reception,  and  in 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  accomplished,  a moment  more  the  screaming  would  begin 
the  most  beautiful,  the  best  dressed  persons  in  again,  the  voices  going  higher  and  higher, 
the  community — all  receptions  have  this  char-  until,  if  the  roof  were  taken  off,  one  vast 
aeter.  The  angel  would  notice  this  at  once,  shriek  would  go  up  to  heaven, 
and  he  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  This  is  not  only  a fashion,  it  is  an  art.  Peo- 
such  persons,  for  the  rooms  would  be  so  crowd-  pie  have  to  train  for  it,  and  as  it  is  a unique 
ed  that  he  would  see  the  hopelessness  of  at-  amusement,  it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  be 
tempting  to  edge  or  wedge  his  way  through  able  to  succeed  in  it.  Men,  by  reason  of  their 
the  throng  without  tearing  oft'  his  wings.  An  stolidity  and  deeper  voices,  can  never  be  pro- 
angel, in  short,  would  stand  no  chance  in  one  ficients  in  it;  and  they  do  not  have  so  much 
of  these  brilliant  assemblies  on  account  of  his  practice — unless  they  are  stock-brokers.  La- 
wings,  and  he  probably  could  not  be  heard,  on  dies  keep  themselves  in  training  in  their  ordi- 
account  of  the  low,  heavenly  pitch  of  his  voice,  nary  calls.  If  three  or  four  meet  in  a draw- 
His  inference  would  be  that  these  people  had  ing-room  they  all  begin  to  scream,  not  that 
been  selected  to  come  together  by  reason  of  they  may  be  heard — for  the  higher  they  go  the 
tlieir  superior  power  of  screaming.  He  would  less  they  understand  each  other- — but  simply 
be  wrong.  They  are  selected  on  account  of  to  acquire  the  art  of  screaming  at  receptions, 
their  intelligence,  agreeableness,  and  power  If  half  a dozen  ladies  meeting  by  chance  in  a 
of  entertaining  each  other.  They  come  to-  parlor  should  converse  quietly  in  their  sweet 
gether,  not  for  exercise,  but  for  pleasure,  and  ordinary  home  tones,  it  might  be  iu  a certain 
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THE  DIALECTRICIAN. 

He  wrote  his  poems  according  to  his  light, 

And  as  his  light  was  light,  they  seemed  most 
airy — 

Too  airy  sometimes  to  last  e’en  over  night — 

As  tenuously  slim  as  any  fairy. 

The  critics  cut  him  right  and  left  severely; 

They  said  his  work  was  lacking  in  felicity; 

No  more  a poet  was  this  person,  clearly, 

Than  light  of  sun  was  that  of  electricity. 

To  dialect  he  turned  his  whole  attention: 

’Twas  then  the  critics  called  his  promise  bright, 
And  of  his  “genius  rare”  made  constant  mention, 
And  dubbed  him,  too,  the  44  Dialectric  Light” 

So  now  he  writes  his  poems  day  by  day, 

And  whether  he  doth  make  them  bright  or  sad, 
He’s  sure  to  find  success.  I’ve  heard  him  say, 
“The  poems  are  unchanged;  the  spelling’s  bad.” 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 


A NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ANECDOTE  OP  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

The  March  wind  was  swirling  and  sough- 
ing drearily  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  palace  and  inquired  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  the  Vestibule  if  her  Majesty 
was  at  home.  That  individual,  turning  to  the 
Goldstick  in  Waiting,  repeated  the  question 
to  him,  and  he  in  turn  interrogated  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Frout  Staircase,  who  promptly 
communicated  Sir  Walter’s  request  for  infor- 
mation to  the  proper  authorities,  the  result 
being  that  the  courtier  was  informed  that  her 
Majesty  was  in,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  call  again  next  week.  This  Sir  Walter, 
concealing  his  discomfiture,  proceeded  to  do, 
remarking  to  the  Queen,  when  next  he  met 
her,  that  she  had  treated  him  in  a very  wiutry 
manner  the  last  time  he  called. 

“No,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,”  replied  her  Maj- 
esty ; “ the  treatment  accorded  you  was  not 
wintry;  it  was  summary.” 

“ Ha !”  smiled  the  courtier.  “ You  were  feel- 
ing coolly  that  morning.” 

“Wrong  again,  Sir  Walter,”  was  her  Maj- 
esty’s quick  retort.  “I  was  not  coolly  dis- 
posed. Indeed,  I was  much  less  Raw-ly  dis- 
posed than  usual.” 

“ Were  I your  enemy,  madame,”  quoth  the 
courtier,  “I  should  inform  your  Majesty  that 
that  jest  was  good  when  first  ’twas  uttered  by 
the  third  assistant  game-keeper  on  my  great- 
great-grandfather’s  estates,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  but  as  one  of  your  Majesty’s  devoted 
slaves  1 remember  what  is  due  your  Highness, 
and  observe,  1 Ha!  ha!’  Thy  wit  wellnigh 
drives  me  to  the  verge  of  lunacy.  Again  your 
Majesty  will  permit  me  to  observe,  ‘ Ha ! ha!’  ” 

“Laugh  away,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,”  replied 
the  Queen,  somewhat  piqued;  “but  do  not 
laugh  too  hard.  Men  have  been  known  to 
laugh  their  heads  off” 

This  story  is  interesting  as  showing  Eliza- 
beth’s extraordinary  ability  in  the  art  of 
repartee. 
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GEORGIA  JUSTICE. 

In  Georgia  a justice  of  the  peace  receives 
no  salary,  but  is  dependent  solely  upon  “ costs” 
for  the  emoluments  of  office.  Consequently  it 
is  a position  not  sought  by  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  and  instances  of  “justices’ justice”  are 
not  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  might  be  de- 
sired. The  following  is  vouched  for  as  a true 
story : 

Mr.  M , a farmer  living  near  a middle 

Georgia  town,  one  day  found  an  estray  cow  in 
his  pasture.  Shortly  afterward  a negro  called, 
and  claiming  the  cow,  was  told  that  if  he  would 
produce  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  he 
might  take  her.  Next  to  watermelons  and 
’possums  the  Georgia  negro  is  fondest  of  a law- 
suit ; to  sue  and  be  sued  gives  him  a realiziug 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  citizenship.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and  so,  instead 
of  satisfying  M that  the  cow  really  be- 

longed to  him,  which  he  easily  could  have 
done,  the  negro  consulted  a young  attorney  in 
town,  and  was  advised  to  take  out  a possessory 
warrant  for  the  animal.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  in  due  time  the  case  came  on  for 

trial  before  the  local  magistrate.  M came 

into  court,  disclaimed  ownership  or  right  of 
possession,  and  turned  the  cow  over  to  the 
bailiff  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Court  should 
direct. 

After  a lengthy  argument  by  the  “ counsel 
for  the  plain  tiff”  (the  negro  requires  that  his 
physician  shall  administer  allopathic  doses), 
the  Court  announced  that  as  the  case  was  one 
deserving  of  careful  consideration  he  would  re- 
serve his  decision  until  ten  o’clock  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  the  negro, 
accompanied  by  his  counsel  and  a number  of 
interested  spectators,  entered  the  court-room. 
The  magistrate  ascended  the  split- bottomed 
seat  of  justice,  adjusted  his  spectacles,  ar- 
ranged the  Code  and  Form  books  in  order  ou 
his  table,  and  delivered  ex  cathedra  the  follow- 
ing opinion : 

“ This  case  involves  a p’int  of  consider’blo 
importance,  ’bout  which  the  Court  don’t  find 
nothin’  laid  down  in  the  Code.  Ther*  ain't  no 
doubt  ’bout  the  cow  belongin’  to  the  nigger, 
and  the  Court  decides  that  p’int  in  his  favor. 
But  who's  li’ble  for  the  costs?  Accordin'  to 
law  the  party  losiu'  the  case  must  pay  the 
costs.  Who  air  the  parties  to  this  suit  ? Iu 
ev’ry  case  theP  must  be  two  parties — a plain- 
tiff and  a defendant.  Now  it's  clare  the  nig- 
ger’s the  plaintiff,  hut  who’s  the  defendant  ? 

Mr.  M can’t  be  the  defendant,  because  he 

didn’t  claim  the  cow,  and  didn’t  make  no  de- 
fense to  this  suit.  This  leaves  the  nigger  and 
the  cow  as  the  only  rale  parties  befo’  the  Court, 
and  the  nigger  bein'  the  plaintiff \ the  cow  must  be 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiff*  havin’  won  the 
case,  the  defendant  is  li’ble  for  the  costs.  Mr. 
Bailiff,  I direct  you  to  hold  the  cow  ’ til  the  costs 
air  paid." 

W.  A.  Wimbxsh. 
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DAYBREAK. 

Sometimes,  when  the  night  of  woe 
So  deep  on  my  spirit  lies 
That  I see  no  gladdening  glow 

In  the  whole  broad  sweep  of  skies, 

A thought  of  you  will  gleam 
Across  my  sight  like  a ray; 

And  the  night  lias  been  but  a dream, 
For,  lo!  it  is  dawn — and  day. 

Clinton  Scollard. 


HER  ONE  JOKE. 

A reader  of  the  Drawer  writes: 

“ My  mother-in-law  never  understands  a 
joke.  I finish  a good  story,  and  she  always 
looks  up  and  asks,  ‘Well,  what  did  the  other 
man  say  V As  she  can’t  appreciate  wit,  I was 
surprised  to  receive  a letter  from  her  a few 
weeks  after  my  little  boy  had  swallowed  a 
penny,  in  which  tho  last  words  were,  ‘ Has 
Ernest  gotten  over  his  financial  difficulties 
yet  V ” 


OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

TnEY  called  him  Blossom.  Perhaps  he  was 
a blossom  of  tho  Pacific  slope,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  New  Jersey  traveller  in  search  of — pe- 
cuniary— health  who  found  himself  shut  up 
one  May  morning  in  a little  ten-horse-power 
city  among  the  mountains  of  Oregon  he  was 
decidedly  a blighted  blossom. 

The  blossom  was  unquestionably  a man,  and 
perhaps,  by  a stretch  of  Darwinian  fancy,  a bro- 
ther also : old  enough  to  have  already  built  up 
a life  history  in  the  eventful  longitudes  of  the 
farthest  West,  for  tho  incidents  of  some  thirty 
summers  (winter  keeps  on  the  heights  in  west- 
ern Oregon  and  has  no  concern  with  man)  had 
most  outrageously  gnarled  and  twisted  him. 
He  was  the  driver  of  the  stage  that  once  a 
week  bumped  over  the  road  leading  from  the 
mountain  city  to  the  coast,  and  too  modestly 
claiming  only  eighty  miles  of  length.  The 
lex  talioni8  of  the  country  seemed  to  have  left 
him  but  one  front  tooth.  The  right  eye  had 
vanished,  and  the  observer  guessed  that  all 
the  hair  of  his  head  had  followed  it,  perhaps 
with  the  design  of  beginning  a cometary  ex- 
istence iu  starry  space,  with  the  vagrant  eye 
as  a nucleus.  He  wore  a faded  kerchief  wound 
beneath  a hat  dyed  in  the  mezzotints  which 
sober  the  ancient  things  of  earth.  Moss  grew 
on  the  backs  of  his  hands.  His  coat  and  trou- 
sers continued  downward  the  rnsty  lights  of  a 
beard  just  thick  euough  to  hide  the  scars  on  a 
face  which  wore  a look  of  conviction  that  no- 
thing new  could  ever  happen  to  it. 

“ Mr.  Blossom,” said  the  tavern-keeper,  “here 
is  the  newspaper  party  from  the  States  that 
wants  a seat.” 

“ With  the  driver,”  added  New  Jersey. 

“ Got  two  pigtails  there,”  said  the  blossom. 

“ Put  them  behind,”  said  N.  J.  • 

u Women  behind  ?” 

“Load  them  backward  on  the  front  inside 
seat.” 


“They’vo  paid  for  fronts,”  said  the  blossom. 

“ Do  your  bronchos  kick  f”  asked  Jersey. 

“One  of ’em,”  was  the  reply. 

“Tell  the  Johnnies  that,”  insinuated  the 
other,  tendering  a twenty-five-cent  Frisco  ci- 
gar— the  worst  in  the  world.  The  blossom 
floated  out  on  the  May  morning  air,  bearing 
on  his  mossy  stamens  the  Jerseymau’s  gripsack 
and  lunch  basket,  and  soon  floated  back,  ex- 
haling a welcome  “ All  right.”  Four  passen- 
gers soon  stowed  themselves  for  a three-day 
journey.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  landscape 
green  and  gold  with  the  brightness  of  the 
scattered,  leafy  oaks  of  this  inland  valley  con- 
trasted with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  sheep- 
cropped  surface  spreading  far  and  wTide.  But 
a moment  they  waited,  while  the  blossom 
went  on  blighting  itself  with  coachee’s  last 
glass. 

A broncho  is  a cheap  horse.  Despair  is 
written  on  his  face,  bnt  he  actually  possesses 
unconquerable  perseverance.  His  purpose  is 
malign  and  dangerous.  Make  him  believe 
that  right  is  wrong,  and  lie  will  do  right. 

Make  him  believe  that  weal  is  bane. 

He'll  do  the  weal  with  might  and  mane. 

In  starting,  the  leaders  sprang  upward  and 
onward  as  if  blown  from  guns,  the  pole-horses 
simultaneously  crashing  backward  and  down- 
ward, blasted  with  horror  at  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  the  leaders  to  do  their  duty.  But 
a horse  can  pull  more  load  than  he  can  back, 
and  the  backers  were  banled  wastefully  along 
the  ground,  exciting  no  surprise  in  the  dozen 
lounging  lookers-on.  First  one,  then  the  other, 
found  legs,  and  made  a virtue  of  necessity, 
mistaking  it  for  vice. 

The  “city” once  left  well  behind,  no  cross- 
roads nor  forks  were  seen  until  the  journey’s 
end,  but  the  sharp  turns  of  the  way  were 
never-ending  surprises. 

The  young  man  from  New  Jersey  had  formed 
the  customary  determination  to  be  audience, 
and  make  the  driver  perform  on  his  own  stage. 
He  resolved  not  to  brush  the  conversational 
bloom  from  the  blossom  prematurely,  lest  its 
petals  Blionld  close  forever — a prudent  course. 
After  measuring  oft'  several  miles  of  silence, 
Mr.  Blossom  grew  nervous,  shooting  single- 
barrelled  glances  at  tbe  refugee  from  the  land 
of  peaches,  shifting  on  tbe  seat,  whistling  un- 
der breath  short  snatches  of  melody,  checked 
by  artificial  little  coughs,  making  supereroga- 
tory play  with  reins  and  whip,  aud  sighing  a 
faint  “Ding  it!”  Still  the  old  peach  patch 
was  represented  with  vacuous  dignity.  And 
there  is  nothing  like  thiB  line  of  treatment  for 
stirring  up  your  confirmed  stage-driver.  The 
track  had  reached  the  wilderness  mountains 
of  the  Coast  Range,  where  the  spruce  and  ce- 
dars grow  to  an  amazing  height,  nud  the  trav- 
eller’s eye-glasses  were  nearly  cracked  in  at- 
tempts to  follow  np  and  down  the  steeps  on 
either  side  of  the  colonnaded  vistas  of  tree 
trunks.  The  huge  undergrowth,  too,  appeared 
for  miles  impassable  for  man  or  beast,  aud  one 
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sweet;  she  was  as  she  showed  a three-quarter 
face.  Dark  and  soft  was  her  abundant  hair, 
and  strong  aud  graceful  the  bearing  of  this 
mountain  maid.  An  eye  of  heavenly  blue  — 
by  the  ghost  of  Polyphemus!  what  is  this,  as 
she  turns  her  full  facet  Is  the  region  a Cy- 
clopean Hades,  or  can  there  be  some  magic 
beam  in  the  observer’s  eyet  She  has  an  eye 
of  heavenly  blue,  but  its  sister  will  never  more 
see  nor  be  seen  of  men.  Her  hair  had  been 
spared ; she  smiled,  too,  and  relieved  a dawn- 
ing fear. 

No  other  woman,  beast,  nor  man  was  seen 
that  day  until  the  stage  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a ranch  where  a pretty  cabin  of  split  boards 
offered  welcome  rest  to  cramped  and  bruised 
humanity.  The  ranchman,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters  dispelled  incipient  yearnings  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Jersey,  and  sleep  there  was  worth 
sleeping.  But  next  morning!  Had  it  really 
come  f Was  the  tourist  up  and  dressed,  or 
under  the  hoofs  of  a squadron  of  nightmares 
(bronchos)  f Down  a ladder,  opposite  where 
he  sat  breakfasting,  descended  a magnificent 
specimen  of  corporeal  man,  which  turned  on 
touching  the  floor,  and  remorselessly  exhibited 
a face  provided  with  but  one  eye.  A rapid 
gulping  of  something  deadly  hot,  a recalcitrant 
plunge  through  the  doorway  into  the  honest 
sunlight,  and  a hurried  flight  to  his  seat  on  the 
waiting  stage ; then  an  endless  five  minutes, 
the  customary  broncho  start,  and  an  instinc- 
tive aud  reassuring  clappiug  of  hands  behiud 
his  glasses  culminated  iu  a question  fired  by 
the  alarmed  Jerseyman  at  the  blossom,  the 
oue  one-eyed  party  iu  sight — “ Where  are  their 
eyes  ?” 

“ Whose  eyes  ?” 

“The  mountain  maid’s,  the  rancher’s,  and, 
Mr.  Blossom,  that  other  eye  which  you  have 
not.” 

“Well,  I ’spect  they’re  all  hanging  on  some 
bush  or  ’nother,  if  they  ’ain’t  dried  up  and 
blowed  away.  It’s  a good  idee  to  wear  specs 
in  this  country.  The  branches  bucks  out 
folks’s  eyes — about  half  of  ’em.” 

“ Enough ! Let  us  smoke,  watch,  aud  dodge 
branches.” 

Another  night  was  spent  in  much  such  a 
place  as  the  previous,  and  where  all  the  fam- 
ily may  have  been  monocles  for  all  the  trav- 
eller discovered.  He  avoided  looking  any- 
body straight  in  the  eyes,  or  eye. 

Rain,  called  “mist”  in  Oregon,  descended  on 
the  third  day.  The  blossom  revived  under  it. 
“Was  you  ever  in  the  Klamath  Mountains, 
over  in  the  Cascade  Range?”  asked  he.  “That’s 
a rough  country  ’longside  o’  this.  When  I w as 
just  getting  my  growth  I was  up  thar  alone 
prospecting  for  gold.  It  was  tumble  hot  one 
day,  and  I w as  making  my  way  along  an  old 
elk  trail,  and  laid  off  to  take  a bite  and  rest. 
Just  as  I got  through  and  w as  lighting  a pipe,  I 
heerd  a little  kind  of  a squealing  noise  up  in  the 
rocks  behind  me.  I listened,  cocked  my  rifle, 
and  pretty  soon  I heerd  it  again.  I concluded 


it  was  some  feller  trying  to  call,  so  I slung  my 
rifle  on  my  back  and  dumb  up  the  steep  rocks. 
It  was  slow  work,  but  after  half  an  hour  or  so 
I come  on  to  a bench  like,  aud  guv  a yell, 
and  sure  enough  the  feller  hollered  back,  very 
weak,  but  clus  by  whar  I was.  I soon  fouud 
him,  and  ding  what’s  left  of  me  if  it  wasn’t  a 
greaser — ” 

“ What’s  a greaser?” 

“ A Mexican.  — If  it  wasn’t  a greaser,  cinch- 
ed up  aud — ” 

“What’s  cinched ?” 

“Why,  tied  up  tight  with  a strap  or  lariat. 
Thar  was  the  greaser,  cinched  up  aud  rolled 
iuside  a hull  rawhide,  just  like  a sassinge 
busted  at  the  ends,  with  his  head  stickiug  out 
at  one  end  a little  ways,  and  the  rest  of  him 
squeezed  thin  as  my  arm.  He’d  been  cinched 
up  and  rolled  tight  in  the  hide  three  days  be- 
fore, when  it  was  fresh  off  the  critter,  soft  and 
wet,  by  some  of  his  gang,  I s’pose,  that  *d  had 
something  agin  him,  aud  they’d  left  him  tbar 
till  the  sun  had  shrunk  the  hide  and  stiffened 
it  hard  as  a shake — ” 

“ What’s  a shake  ?” 

“A  board  split  off  a log  with  a riving  iron. 
— Stiffened  the  hide  and  shruuk  it  down  to 
’most  nothiug.  I out  with  my  knife  and  split 
his  shell,  but  thar  warn’t  no  motion  left  in 
him,  only  the  little  squeak  I’d  heerd.  I started 
to  pack  him  down  to  the  trail,  to  make  a camp 
thar;  and  you  may  believe  it  or  not — if  I 
didn’t  tumble  with  that  tbar  greaser  in  my 
arms  all  the  way  to  the  bottom ; and  if  I 
hadn’t  managed  to  light  with  him  underneath, 
I would  have  been  killed,  same  as  be  was.  I 
struck  agin  something  on  the  way  down  that 
knocked  a tooth  or  two  out  of  my  upper  crust.” 

Alex  McClure. 


SOUL. 

Two  female  members  of  a Browning  Society 
recently  organized  in  a quiet  town  not  far  from 
Caiuden,  New  Jersey,  were  discnssing  a sallow- 
complexioned  fellow-member,  aud  one  of  the 
fair  philosophers  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
this  yellowness  of  facial  hue  as  an  indication 
of  jaundice.  “ How  can  you  say  so  ?”  returned 
the  other.  “ That  is  soul  /” 


OF  ELIZABETHAN  POETS. 

Our  later  singers  vaunt  their  new-tuned  lays, 
Doubling,  they  say,  the  world’s  poetic  store. 
We  turn  to  pages  writ  in  Shakespeare’s  days. 
And  lo!  the  songs  have  all  been  sung  before. 

M.  A.  Db  Wolfe  Howe,  Jr. 


HE  MIGHT  AS  WELL  HAVE  BEEN. 

Two  young  Africans  were  one  day  Ashing 
from  a wharf,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  drowned.  The  survivor’s  grief 
was  so  uproarious  that  a sympathetic  by-stand- 
cr  inquired  if  the  drowned  boy  was  a relation. 
“No,”  said  bo,  through  bis  tears,  “be  warn’t 
no  relation,  but  be  mout’s  well  beeu — be  had 
all  de  bait.” 
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THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MILLER. 


THE  State  of  Iowa  occupies  a space  on 
the  earth’s  surface  between  the  for- 
tieth and  forty -fourth  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ninetieth  and 
ninety-seventh  parallels  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  on  the  north,  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  by 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  and 
Nebraska  and  Dakota  on  the  west.  The 
Mississippi  River  washes  its  entire  east- 
ern border,  and  the  Missouri  River  its 
western. 

Its  area  is  about  55,000  square  miles. 
It  was  organized  as  a Territory  by  an  act 
of  Congress  on  June  12,  1838,  and  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State  under 
another  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 
1845. 

The  political  power  $md  sovereignty  of 
this  region  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  a treaty  with  France 
in  1803,  called  the  “treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.”  Although  it  after- 
ward became  attached,  for  the  purpose 
of  local  government,  to  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  subsequently  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  it  never 
belonged  to  that  large  part  of  the  country 
known  as  the  “ Northwestern  Territory,” 
or  as  the  territory  lying  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  which  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain,  and  was  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  claimed  this  sovereignty,  af- 
terward relinquished  her  right  also  to 
the  United  States. 

This  “Northwestern  Territory,”  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
concerning  slavery  and  other  rights  grant- 
ed to  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  out 
of  which  were  subsequently  created  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  did  not  include  any  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
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was  distinctly  shown  by  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  So 
far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
this  part  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it 
rests  upon  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Na- 
poleon, First  Consul,  on  behalf  of  France. 

The  whole  of  this  region  called  Louisi- 
ana had  been  the  subject  of  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  in  an  early  day,  when 
the  French  claimed  it  as  part  of  that  terri- 
tory discovered  by  Marquette  and  Henne- 
pin, French  explorers  from  the  Canadian 
country,  and  the  Spaniards  as  appertain- 
ing to  their  conquest  of  Mexico.  Spain 
had  had  undisputed  possession  and  con- 
trol of  it  for  many  years  prior  to  1803,  and 
about  a year  before  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  she  had 
ceded  it  to  France. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  ' 
the  Mississippi  River,  had  become  a place 
of  much  importance  by  reason  of  its  con- 
trol, in  the  hands  of  Spain,  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  living  east 
of  the  Mississippi  in  that  navigation  was 
very  large.  Meanwhile  we  purchased  all 
that  was  called  the  Louisiana  country,  by 
which  the  United  States  obtained  entire 
control  of  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  its  mouth. 

Of  course  at  that  early  day  there  was 
very  little  settlement  of  white  people  west 
of  the  river.  The  only  point  of  any  note 
to  which  that  phrase  can  be  applied  was 
St.  Louis,  situated  about  twenty  miles  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers.  During  all  the  period  of 
this  controversy  and  of  the  transfers  of 
the  country  embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  that  portion  of  it  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  the  undis- 
Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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turbed  control  of  various  bands  of  unciv- 
ilized Indians.  The  names  of  these  tribes 
are  numerous,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  established  among  themselves  any 
distinct  geographical  lines  separating  their 
various  possessions,  but  to  have  roamed 
at  will  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  wild 
prairies  of  this  region. 

The  State  derives  its  name  from  the 
tribe  known  now  as  the  Iowa  tribe.  Much 
learning,  or  at  least  research,  has  been 
wasted  in  the  attempt  to  show  the  orthog- 
raphy and  definition  of  this  word  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  While  Wash- 
ington Irving,  with  the  license  allowable 
to  an  imaginative  writer,  states  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  “beautiful,”  and 
recounts  the  incident  by  which  that  phrase 
was  first  applied  to  the  country,  saying 
that  the  tribe  who  in  their  wanderings 
arrived  at  the  highest  point  in  the  Iowa 
prairies,  looking  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  uninterrupted  by  hills  or  swamps, 
involuntarily  uttered  the  word  “Iowa,” 
meaning  “beautiful.”  But  probably  a 
better  authority  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  was  Mr.  Antoine  Le  Claire,  a half- 
breed  of  the  “Sac”  and  “Fox”  nations, 
who  always  asserted  humorously  that  he 
was  the  first  white  man  born  in  Iowa, 
though  his  mother  was  an  Indian.  He 
was  employed  for  many  years  by  the 
United  States  as  an  interpreter  in  their 
dealings  with  the  various  Indian  tribes. 
His  definition  of  the  word  was,  “Here  is 
the  spot — this  is  the  place— to  dwell  in 
peace.”  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
the  name  of  the  State  and  the  name  of  one 
of  its  secondary  rivers,  running  through 
a large  part  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe. 

The  earliest  settlements  made  by  any 
white  persons  within  the  limits  of  this 
region  were  on  the  Mississippi  River,  one 
in  the  northern  part,  the  other  in  the 
southern  part.  Julian  Dubuque,  who  was 
a native  of  Canada,  and  who  had  follow- 
ed a French  emigration  from  Canada  into 
the  Northwestern  Territory  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  the  United  States  had  estab- 
lished a military  post  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  obtained  permission  of  the  Fox 
Indians  about  1788  to  work  mines  of  lead 
which  had  been  discovered  at  a point 
where  is  now  the  city  of  Dubuque.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Illinois,  valuable  lead  mines 
had  been  discovered  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Dubuque.  And  the  city  of  Galena, 


deriving  its  name  from  the  ore  in  which 
lead  is  found,  has  been  built  up  by  the 
mining  interests  there  developed.  The 
corresponding  mines,  worked  and  estab- 
lished by  Dubuque  after  their  discovery, 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  first  settlement 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  The 
privilege  granted  him  by  the  Indian  tribe 
was  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Governor, 
Carondelet,  and  Dubuque  spent  his  life 
in  mining  and  trade  at  that  point  until 
his  death  in  the  year  1810. 

At  a point  on  the  Mississippi  River 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
where  is  now  the  town  of  Montrose,  in  the 
county  of  Lee,  Louis  Honor6  Tesson  es- 
tablished a trading  post.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  both  of  these  points  of  early 
settlements  within  the  boundaries  of  Iowa 
were  by  Frenchmen,  and  were  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  some  two  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  before  any  organized  civil 
government,  such  as  Spain  might  have 
pretended  to  assert,  was  established. 

The  country  remained  under  the  actual 
control  of  various  tribes  of  Indians,  main- 
ly the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  until  the  period  of 
the  celebrated  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832. 
This  war  . grew  out  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  na- 
tions, led  by  Black  Hawk,  and  white  peo- 
ple on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  about 
the  construction  and  validity  of  a treaty 
made  between  the  United  States  and  these 
Indians  for  the  occupation  of  lands  by 
the  settlers. 

As  the  white  people  began  to  settle  up 
the  country  which  it  was  supposed  was 
obtained  by  that  treaty  (of  1828),  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  who  re- 
fused to  give  up  their  lands.  This  result- 
ed in  a bloody  war,  carried  on  on  the  Illi- 
nois side  of  the  river  by  the  Indians,  who 
mainly  crossed  over  from  the  Iowa  side  at 
or  near  Rock  Island  to  assist  their  breth- 
ren in  Illinois.  The  result  of  that  war 
was  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  tribes,  and 
a new  treaty,  made  in  1832,  by  which  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  larger  part 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  An- 
other result  of  this  war  was  that  Black 
Hawk,  the  great  warrior  and  principal 
chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  was  de- 
posed by  order  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  Keokuk,  a subordinate 
chief  who  had  opposed  the  action  of  the 
Indians,  was  made  principal  chief  of  the 
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tribes.  At  the  place  on  the  Mississippi 
River  where  Keokuk  had  his  home,  a city 
has  risen  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
population,  which  beam  his  name,  and  in 
memory  of  his  friendship  arid  service  to 
the  United  States  the  people  of  that  city 
have  recently  erected  a monument,  which 
adorns  one  of  the  handsomest  public  parks 
in  the  State. 

With  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of 
purchase  the  Western  pioneers  began  to 
make  settlements  in  the  country,  and  a 
form  of  civilized  government  was  estab- 
lished by  attaching  the  few  people  that 
were  first  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
for  judicial  purposes.  In  1837  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin  was  organized  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  included  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  of  which 
Iowa  was  a part ; and  the  first  Legislature 
of  this  new  Territory  was  held  at  Burling- 
ton, on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa.  In  the  next  year,  1838,  Iowa  was 
constituted  a separate  Territory,  and  the 
seat  of  government  established  at  Burling- 
ton. There  were  also,  about  this  time, 
land  offices  established  for  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  surveys  were  made  of  these 
lands  preparatory  to  such  sales. 

These  sales  were  by  law  first  made  at 
public  .auction—-  any  person  having  means 
to  do  so  being  at  liberty  to  bid  for  any 
lands  of  the  government  subject  to  sale 
at  that  tune.  There  did  not  exist  then 
any  of  those  statutes  afterward  passed  by 
Congress  by  which  the  first  settler  upon 
the  public  lands  was  protected  by  prior- 
ity of  right  in  making  this  purchase.  Nor 
was  there  any- protection  for  the  build- 
ings. fences,  and  oilier  improvements 
made  upon  the  soil  by  the  labor  of  the 
actual  settler.  It  was  only  in  1842  that 
Congress  for  the  first  time  passed  & law 
which  was  the  beginning  of  that  wise  and 
salutary  system  since  come  to  be  known 
as  the  w preemption  laws  of  the  United 
States/’  which  granted  to  a man  who  set- 
tled upon  and  cultivated  any  land  of  the 
United  States  a priority  of  purchase,  at  a 
fixed  price*  under  proper' circumstances. 

It  cannot  properly  he  omitted,  in  any 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  State,  of  Iowa  from  the  organized 
Territory  of  40,000  people  to  a Shite  with 
a population  of  2,000,000,  to  advert  to  the 
generosity  displayed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  granting  its  lands  to 
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States  for  various  purposes  of  public  use 
— of  charity,  of  education,  and  of  internal 
improvements. 

One.  of  the  earliest  of  these  magnificent 
gifts  was  the  donation  to  the  then  Territo- 
ry of  Iowa  of  alternate  sections  of  public 
lands  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Des  Moines  River  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  slack- 
water.  Under  this  statute  322,392  acres 
of  land  have  been  certified  to  the  State. 

It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  regards  locking 
and  damming  smaller  streams  is  con- 
cerned, the  suggestion  seems  to  have 
proved  a failure,  after  a vast  expenditure 
of  money.  But  while  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing idea,  and  while  Iowa,  was  in  a state 
of  Territorial  organization,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  donation 
above  referred  to.  When  we  consider 
that  the  Des  Moines  River  runs  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
from  its  north  west  to  its  southeast  corner, 
and  that  the  lands  through  which  it  runs 
were  then,  and  are  to  this  day,  as  fine  a 
body  of  rich  soil  as  any  in  the  world,  the 
generosity  of  the  grant  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Iowa  has  also  shared  largely  in 
the  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for 
railroad  purposes.  Not  to  consume  our 
space  by  minute  descriptions  of  these 
grants,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  four  roads 
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WM[ ;:h>r' ■‘■r>i.iikby archmd  the;  lead  hiibes  found  Ut  Galena 
tin  mkcvh’I.  of  i»:thhr  in iidft ’ whieh.  ..aruf  Ihojurme.  • Wh^oi  the-  sale  of  fmbUe 
nnlmh'.l  (ovv:y  atnj  w im  hu|hm*v  *sv*;.t  ilo-  ' lauds  tn  low, a required  the  estatdisRuibut 
gnvnrf.uvi<’Ut  Murvey>  of  th.r^y  IdtnW-..  The  of  vtflices  for  that  ‘purpose,  one  wav 
- at  J)u)un|oe.  and  another  at  Biic 
h>  NvaM  iiih  ihryl  tauil^ ^ oHji^r  ap^l  lio^hio  M the  timfev  In  $3$  .Mty 

pbuVmd  0<vdge  wM;r^ppbltde.d  by  Y^r^sident  Yw 

and  he  ,uud  Geiir.njii  Ru,rtm  rogister  v%f  thtl  idud-otflce  at  the 
Jod^vwyiv  Ihk  Brst  SenatbiM  of  file  laRer  jdaga  and  Rjc  then  rUiiiuved  lb  that 

? n 1 1# f.h e l7ittVb6d ‘ J5la tc‘s.  ; . ; / v f(Nyu,  nlncii  be^ante  Uis  h utne  llir  Hie  r^si 
01myf*d  W ftUiR-e  1 wAf  o/}*is  tifp.  ■ tn  ih^,^hnjthilb^ wO& 

HvhI.) 1 it dian^  AyWt^  TW;  vdy^mrt  tWy‘gate  in  t?ht\gve&H,  from <lb^& 
Hfe;  t€»  leave  Wft«  In  0n  the  S^l  fhyy  of  S^ptenVber  Sir,  t>odg^ 
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took  his  seat  in  the  Twenty -seventh 
Congress,  then  convened  in  an  extra  ses- 
sion, and  on  the  7th  of  December  he  wel- 
comed his  father  to  a seat  by  Ids  side  as 
the  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. It  also  occurred;  very  singular- 
ly. that  the  father  and  son  afterward 
served  together  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  Senators,  the  one  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
from  the  State  of  Iowa.  Augustus  Dodge 
continued  by  re-elections  to  serve  as  Dele- 
gate for  the  Territory  of  Iowa  from  that 
period  until  its  admission  as  a State  into 
the  Union,  December  28,  1840.  The  ser- 
vice of  General  Dodge  as  Senator  con- 
tinued from  the  20th  of  December,  1848, 
until  March  4,  1855.  This  period  cov- 
ered the  exciting  incidents  of  the  con- 
test in  1850  concerning  the  admission  of 
the  States  created  out  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject our  Senator,  though  strong  in  his 
Democratic  sentiments,  followed  general- 
ly the  lead  of  Mr.  Benton.  And  in  the 
great  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  of  1854 
lie  sided  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  passage 
of  what  has  been  since  known  as  the 
* Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,17  The  effect  in 
Iowa  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  had,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Territory,  been  under  the  control  and 
leadership  of  General  Jones  and  General 
Dodge. 

General  Dodge  was,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
Minister  to  the  court  of  Spain,  He  dis- 
charged faithfully  and  creditably  the 
duties  of  that  high  position.  He  died  at 
Burlington,  November  20, 1883. 

It  is  proper  also  in  this  connection  to 
revert  to  the  first  Delegate  who  represent 
ed  the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  W.  W. 
Chapman,  a native  of  Clarksburg,  Vir- 
ginia. where  he  was  bom  in  August,  1808, 
and  who  is  now  living,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
ty years,  in  vigorous  health,  mental  and 
bodily,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

A distinguished  Kentuckian,  John 
Chambers,  was  made  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  by  President  Harrison 
iu  1841.  He  was  boru  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  1779.  While  Governor  of 
the  Territory  his  success  in  managing  the 
relations  of  the  country  with  the  Ind- 
ians was  very  great.  On  his  retirement 
from  public  service  Governor  Chambers 
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returned  to  his  home  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  died,  beloved  by  every  one,  at  an 
advanced  age5  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1852. 

The  growth  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
population,  in  wealth,  and  in  all  elements 
of  high  civilization  and  prosperity,  from 
the  period  of  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
or  rather  from  its  organization  as  a Terri- 
tory, is  almost  unparalleled.  For  a pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  from  1840  to  1860, 
probably  no  State  ever  exceeded  that  of 
Iowa  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase.  If 
you  take  another  short  period,  from  the 
census  of  1850  to  the  census  of  1870,  ami 
consider  that  this  included  the  time  of  the 
civil  wTat\  both  the  ratio  of  the  growth 
and  absolute  increase  is  wonderful.  The 
census  of  1840  represents  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  as  having  43,112  souls,  and  that  of 
1850  gave  her  192,214.  At  this  latter  pe- 
riod she  was  the  twenty-seventh  State  in 
the  scale  of  population ; and  in  1800,  num- 
bering 674,913.  she  was  the  twentieth.  In 
1870,  with  a population  of  1,194,020,  she 
was  the  eleventh. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  she  was  tenth  in  the  Union, 
with  a population  of  1.624,615.  And  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  was  ninth,  and 
Kentucky,  which  \v;».s  eighth.  had  only 
eight  or  ten  thousand  more  than  the  State 
of  Iowa. 
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There  pro;  lie  means  al  hand  of  ascer- 
lanupg;  with  preeisimi  ibe  present  popu- 
lation >>f  *0)6  State,,  but  taking  such  evi- 
dence as there  is,  it  tefcjjr 
feel  that  it  is  in  vxryzm  S,v8S^^JI*.4t»d 
tliUrt  the  oehaus  of  18i)0  wifi  sh^  Umt 
over  2dX)U,00U  of  people  inluihife'  the  (j 
State  of  Iowa.  Thb  growth  line  irtiore 
remaxkabJe  because  it  was  unaided  by 
any  advenkltons  cir<3mn$tanpes.  It  was 
the  regular  overflow1  of  the  population 
from  the  Staley  east.  nu(\  southeast  t>f 
la wa.  Like  h\1  ne w NiufVmru  or  Free 
State  tendering  itpOh  Iiijs\.^;»ihtu,o  or 
vSlaAV'  SfateSi  aiuj  especia I ly  1 ike  1 udkina 
ami  Illinois,  ToWa.  received  large  uet-es- 
tfiftrifit  to  Iter  fk^udaiion  ten  t?h*ke;  bor- 
der *i  ig.  States,  and  r special]  y from  Keh- 
lucky,  Missouri  .Virginia.  ami  Tlnjiiesskfe; 

> • ‘ There  w erel  m tljik - barf  y 'kiayk’pf  iotvin  -. 
yekylT jurui;  of  ’ fywer 

’Whob&d 

nr  Uoaf  imighXitws  in  tie.  euiltvay 
itoti  <>f  even  to  fhu"s  v)ayf 

•;  ■ if  Mtjgh  *s  prosperous/  i n mu $)  f 

respcd-v  there  un;  l \ \\  it  any  h»(Uvn)u.tK 
yyi^iiib  eiitiUed  Ur  |)o^|Ipd;  rich  Or 

weabv^.  .; viri.  Uiero-ure  m>  gram 
tens  »o  1m.i*k.‘.  or. other  ti -social ions-  With/ 

l ] toribdjfcjf  gi^WlV, 

u>  wfeih 

popUhdroi  nur  ujtecteh  am!  which  svs  v>) 
vil  the  a^grcv'uvo  cwous. |||  the  State,  If 
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i t be  airiisfcrtttne,  which  maybe  doubted, 
to  Iowa  that  she  has  no  St.  Louis  nor 
Chicago*  m*t  even  cities  to  compare  vrhb 
.Otuaha,  with  Den  ver,  with  St. 
Minneapolis,  in  States  miieh.  youh'^G.'Xk 
is  one  which  she  must  /Wnfecrj^v’-^^ 
city  ip  the  State,  the.  ;^a;t;  tit 
ilJS  official  gi>vctemenh;  the  city  of  'Tie*  ■ 
Moine^v  ;ubt  perhaps  at  the  present 
da}r  piumlaiion.  At  the 

perkxik  of  >lxr  rapid  j^ogrwss  to  which, 
wu  fikw  lhrfktbfftm  referred,  some  ilu-ec 
or  four  biwjtft  Oft.  the  MissiWippu  River 
. ^ife^gied  bp)  if  1860  fa^pppuiatiorlis  vary- 
u>g  fekti.  twtd  vg  tn  flv^uty  thousand, 
Tht^  we^eDuhnquc;  w^^Burbng; 
t€*ii;  dud  .lvedlinlv;  huVM  itUi^t  Utycooce.ded 
that  wild  e the  growth  of  iha  itiriemov  of 
the  Shifo  tun-  ihiipiayetl  sueh 
rapidity-  thc^c  iaw u^  suein  have  ki.ta ;n- 
ed  ^lmosl  & hiaix Ou&ry  position  .m  about 
the  i^g-iumug  of  the  recent  civil  war 
The  State  of  Iowa  is  now  and  stlvvays 
lias  been  esse!iUaUy  an  agTicviUuml  Sia^- 
Theve  «rre  Few  mainifocturiug:  es^dish- 
meuts  with  1 in  its  bomidaries,  although 
struggles  have  been  made  to  establish 
theiri y and  While  m some  instarices  a par- 
tiki bsueee&s  has  foUhxved^  it  canpot  be  said 
that  these  AmouuU^l  to  iU'lh^ib.-. ■ .••'.Tiie,'h4ie 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  iiHHiey  which 
coutil  he  had  in  Iowa  up  to  the  do»e  of 
ythe  ygi vii  war  Was.  largely  in  excess  of 
that  which  could  he ippilRably;  usexi  by - 
those  vtiVage.d  u*  manufactm  ingl  The 
ease  Wi  lb  Wf tic1  It  pciwhi^k  wh.U'W ^ depend  - 
erit  upon  their  o w n ioj  tlie  support 

of  if lon^cl ves  and  i amil tes  ckwki 
in  fevvr  land  srifficiout  m>  support  that 
fan  lily  i h vUn)  f Ur  6,.  vri  tli  piospe^fk  of  i n - 
ew3asthg:  weaUh  and  k^ppim^  created  a 
source  of  campHU.iOfi  for  the  labor  naces- 
sa  r v V>  curry  on  j n a nu  fiu.'t  n ri  n g eshibl  ish  - 

. Tlifcfecc  oundiiiuns  uve  no W rapidly  chan 
iihd  it  roay  be  hhpkil  that  infant 
man ufac t u res  will  be  more  sincces^fuh 
ypr  should  It  be  4 matter  of  .surpr^' 
that  the  present  })njHihition  of  Iowa  Mumbi 
he  mainly  a population  of  farim.t's  fnr 
ik«:  coUiUry  exists  ujion  the  face  of  tbo 
globe  xvfln>r.e.tlie  &otl  is  at  once  so ^ fetiite 
m ehc^ap,  and  the  clfmate  so  favor^bfe1 
’Wo-  hk^iyd  nothing  io  •- ^ ifjg:'* : :t-ii4Bt.i:r 

lojH*o  sou:tre  miles,  or  ihe^ ■ rifv.nViU.OiH)  of 

aeiH^;  of  LmuI  the* of 

this  h;i«?  txo  e/jiial  m OaflHcity  (hr 

. jyiYdlta bl e f*ii  i t i V;d ibri,  lor  ui>r,i,t y of  civ 
jiVUte,  fvV  variety  of  prod u olio /.\s,  ixtul  - 
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all  that  tfoes  10  twate  .up  -a  happy  , a pros-  and  Indian  corn ; and  m ffo;*  reports  of 
per6i%  and  contented  eouminirny,  w ho%$;  ihP'eeirsu^  wu*  found  that  lorn* 

wealth  and  support  ^ri  nv  oni  of  >_uJfiy  produced  ui  /hoi  year  o) ...  K*  *.  i»h'>  bushel* 
vatiou  of  the  noil.  I41 '.tfthfcr  whnl&,  il  ni^jy  .$1  wiixtki.  Slid  hl&s*  il  ha^diMU  imported 
wol|  bo  douhtol  wind  her  Jtuv  civil  or  jfc.»-  ' ro  he-io-:  i\uni  it)  ilrc  "Union  in  rt 

Utica!  subdivision  of  tho  ^lobeyof  a side  {/urd  .to  flic  <pmnrhy  of  $ boat  fivnuticeil. 
ilar  or  nmirly  xS&tem.  • ^(jcf^c^v .. . tt^iy*  ^ iioixt 

is  capable  of  *M|i|H>uiML* /«*  heavier  popiis  ; do  tiT T tiyliaii  vFIie 

htion  than  file;  State  Of  Io\va,  It  UhUsu-  Trials  U:<  which  the  farmv:r  IfUadh-u- 

Into  of  deserts,  of  of  mountains,  tion  sucoosfullv  arc  antic  oh  cl  boors  ?«>vi 

which  iinci*fc?;rt with this  jfitrpo^;.  seem  to 

The  land,  thoaifcd*  almost  ext^usiy  fcly.  /*«v*]l'  if  a Iowh,  'mvirig  to  f ho  want  of  mr.ia- 

pnaiyjr,  by,  wmphaW^  ifti&n  iprfffc  jxkUes  .:•  •*  ' V #1  ‘ ,m  > ,l  ^ hy 

of 'it  ti^es,  pr^Miucc^  the  richest  . •■•  UyoU : . ;•  • -;s. ; 

kind  of  'native  yra>*,  on  which  twrds  of 

cattle  trr^w  and  faU.*-n  iV,r  the  TfnirrrK.  :> 

It  is  iretdly  iimbiiatiocciuid  nowhere  pre  ,;  *%&  ' 

Kf/Itts  &j>y  (ur^v  tr.-v.: I>.  ol  *Uf  or  •ooOo^a  .;;/  X_.:  • 

chI  >oit.  There  one  several  rivers  wiueh  ; / «£' 

Hippi  and  Missouri  of  such  s;*e  **  hi  lor-  ^ 

msii  atsu/k-  briiiMocv  n?  the  eanh  * s*w- 
hu:W  and  water-  focaitn^ded  pbrpiwK  ;hy  -; 

AfHOMiT  um*e  are  the  Bes  Mohk^  which  r4»^K‘- 
runs  fmm  t he  north  western  corner  of  flu* 

State  lo  (he  M»s>vissi[i]V]  River  at  tile  ^>rii  ii  : . ^ ...  ; :i. 

raster-*,  corner.  u jU^Ooh v of  on;»v  • ben.  ;-,  • r-<y y”-  .;:hv.y  . . 
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ed  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
by  which  these  prairies  have  been  convert- 
ed into  fields  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other 
grain,  and  devoted  to  the  production  of 
potatoes  and  fruits,  so  that  the  cattle  busi- 
ness has  been  largely  transferred  to  the 
wild  regions  of  the  Territories  bordering 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  are  not  indications  of  decaying 
prosperity,  but  they  are  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  an  increased  population  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  in  the  production 
of  more  profitable  crops.  This  soil  and 
climate  are  also  very  favorable  to  fruits, 
the  apple,  the  cherry,  the  pear,  the  straw- 
berry, the  raspberry,  all  of  which  are 
successfully  raised  throughout  the  entire 
State.  And  the  records  of  agricultural 
expositions  show  that  Iowa  rivals  many 
of  the  best  of  the  States  in  the  production 
of  the  apple,  both  in  regard  to  its  quality 
and  its  quantity.  In  this  growth  of  the 
State  an  element  hard  to  be  computed,  but 
easily  appreciated  by  one  who  has  trav- 
elled through  it  at  periods  of  twenty-five 
years  apart,  is  the  increased  comfort,  beau- 
ty, and  salubrity  of  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Handsome  houses,  sometimes  ex- 
pensive, well  painted,  well  ventilated, 
with  barnsri vailing  those  of  Pennsylvania 
in  service  and  extent,  gardens  in  which 
the  vegetables  for  the  table  and  the  flow- 
ers which  decorate  the  homestead  are  cul- 
tivated with  success,  present  themselves 
now  where  formerly  the  turf  cabin  or  the 
slight  effort  to  make  a house  which  would 
pass  with  the  land-office  for  a lawful  set- 
tlement was  only  to  be  seen. 

The  condition  of  these  farmers  has  been 
very  much  improved  financially  by  the 
cheapness  of  money  growing  out  of  its 
great  increase  in  the  United  States  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  The 
money  which  the  farmer,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  land,  building  his  house,  and 
stocking  his  farm,  had  to  borrow  at  the 
rate  of  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  and 
pay  off,  if  not  wholly,  in  part,  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  farm,  and  by  the  use  of 
industry  and  economy.  Or  if  not  entire- 
ly free  of  this  debt,  he  can  now  borrow 
the  same  money  at  six  per  cent.,  with  in- 
creased prospects  of  rapidly  discharging 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
equal  number  of  farmers  to  those  living 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  a more  prosperous, 
happy,  and  contented  population. 


The  system  of  education  of  Iowa,  which 
has  been  a matter  of  earnest  attention 
since  the  Territorial  government  was  or- 
ganized, may  be  considered  under  two  as- 
pects— the  common-school  system  and  the 
collegiate  system.  The  liberality  of  Con- 
gress in  granting  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  all  Western  States  where 
the  soil  primarily  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
In  addition  to  grants  like  500,000  acres 
to  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a university, 
Congress  granted  later  to  each  State  in  the 
Union  a large  amount  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college,  and  a 
provision  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  gave  to  her  five  per 
cent,  of  all  sales  by  the  United  States  of 
the  public  lands  within  the  State,  to  aid 
the  university.  But  there  was  the  grand- 
est gift  of  all  in  the  provision  in  the  same 
act  that  the  sixteenth  and  thirty -sixth  sec- 
tions of  every  township  of  the  public  land 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
common  schools,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State.  In  some  respects  perhaps  the 
State  has  not  managed  these  various  grants 
in  the  way  to  realize  the  highest  amount 
of  money  and  the  greatest  benefits  for  the 
cause  of  education.  But  the  State  herself 
has  supplemented  these  gifts  with  contri- 
butions of  her  own,  and  with  taxes  levied 
on  the  people  of  each  locality  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  so  that  these  contribu- 
tions and  provisions  have  created  a sys- 
tem by  which  every  child  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen  years, 
may  pass  six  to  eight  months  of  each  year 
of  his  life  in  attendance  on  school  with- 
out charge. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  this  system 
has  dotted  the  whole  surface  of  the  State 
with  comfortable  school  - houses.  And 
while,  perhaps,  teachers  are  not  paid  very 
compensatory  salaries,  and  therefore  are 
not  always  the  most  capable  for  the  busi- 
ness, yet  as  a system  calculated  to  edu- 
cate every  human  being  in  the  State  up 
to  a certain  degree  of  attainment,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  it  could  be  much  im- 
proved. One  of  the  incidents  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  fe- 
males, to  whom  the  compensation  is  quite 
a blessing,  who  are  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  education  and  training  of  chil- 
dren in  their  early  youth  than  men,  and 
who  have,  in  the  State  of  Iowa  at  least, 
done  credit  to  the  sex  by  their  skill,  their 
diligence,  and  good  conduct. 
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The  purpose  mf  this  school  .system  was  ties— Iowa  has  suffered  in  common  with 
prioiariiy  to  edfliatte  the-  youthJu  the  etg- . nearly,  ail  the  Western  States,  and  pO>- 
mewls  of  an  English  education— reading1.  Imps  s-onie  of  the- .Eastern  States,  by  the. 
writing:,  arithmetic,  ortliograpby,  geogra  i-ffqrh*  to  .create  a.  •aitl^grt.  in  awry  town 
phy,  graumiar,  history.  In  some  of  the  of  any  .size,  and  for  every  religious  de- 
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The  ^tfricultm^al  college  yorV 
^amxed  by  the  8fc*to  . fi 

ago,  aud . supyorteiS  -i>y  Xlie 
j>Tr^ei^  Jvptti  tliur  sale  .'  of; 
donated  by  Cite  gbyerum^hty 
m>i  devebi'^ed  gre at  euj/atuly  for 
msfruciibP  ip  'agricultural 
and  either  beoau^- 

/fei%5?jit  $y*i£:m.  of  irrstnwthm  Jh*s 
#i  ^ri:y*  :;J  iny 

teaiint*  ;&hhmg  the 

irU^Wi  prof  eSsor* 

have  growth  and  ‘rife- 

The hitter 

eiron  n eo  has  b^n  a soam^ 

WvSriBgtefe  4A  who  are  iutere^t^d 
iti  tbe  3i«sfcU«tii>ij 

With  regard  5h  ’the 

<jSuHe  ‘of  Iovt^iv  wri  .'hivii  almpdy 
tit&ted  Unit  the  Meibodtafa  are 
quits  htimerpu^  having  four  sep 

nriitt?  Cott-ferenca*  tu  llu? 

The  Otter  forths  t . 

v*di£totei*$  the  BaptisiH,  xh<ti  Ftps- 

hyfchmte  l *&$, 

&ird  ; : 

■ft tun  bers  ill  abou i Uiri  ord  er  in 
W Inch  tdi e.  ilehotTJ hiat  h>pa  ^ije,H&rf* 
of  any  j0hl*iMia?i  Ch ureh  hi  the  State*  named.  The  C&thbht^;  ^ might  V>e  iny 
have  ih^hglvt  fi  oecessavy  to  attempt  tli*  feirol  froth  'thfc  Wig*?  city 

establishment  of  a collet  for*  esu-h  of  iky  population,  are  not  s*  r n urn  crons  As in *.*ih- 
four  Contemners; . The  result  of  this  ba>  . c‘r'  States  'The  number*  of  the-  church 
been,  in  the  Stale  rtf  Iowa.,  that,  the  effort*  membership  of  each  ilenomiurUion.  ♦eTiieh 
of  the.  fr  hfnd^  of  U ^vai  eduyatHpi  ha  ye  Cannot  be  h e re  jx\  v<te ' $hp  /.State  a 
been  dlVid^  ahtf  ^^Uysfeu^  The  coi-  huxtkj^yw&'fffi''  rejig teu&  cjf$u^,tev 

ife&yjjlji V.fe* $hjpb^t  Ami-  a*  ji$%3jj:.  te  supposed  from  the 
to  aHimpisViid ' fte . -of ' eotrij^tAht  ysteuVe#  '.frotu  ^h eri<$  i is  pppiih<t kip  :£a fm\ 

•pro UW& 0 theftf 'My# ^the  phhP  and  the  ail Va n tages  for  educaU*>it  which 
«oph wliit'lv  he  pro-  jt  liaP  hail  f*$ ri early'  fifty ^ yeaysviire 

vided  , p|  \4  Uedn  are  sfruirgling-  hudlh  nvnuUathiu  highly  Eu<>ra3  ahclffduoateji 

Ctently, -wltri.  oueortwu  f**;(‘*  ofi^cv  Tin-  -'>ne. 

i'<  •::::vec,riMOh:<i}sts  livtw*  hi  ‘m  ’'one-ii  T;nj  With  revrunl  ic  hs  material  'prosperity.: 
v ’•’•ilc"  at  Oriunell.  a fairly  \\h  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  the  euhivH- 

eoihw.;  v* "-iow ^StWfXhvi v^rstiy  /'atIovi*a  ."tyoa  jrf  the  md)  and  the 

-.•iyitUo* r oi'k.soTi tji bl e.  em-  nets  of  tiiat  roil,  in  - place  Of  any  -peeija: 
by  the  .given .•  stAti>tics  in  regard  -Oi^ y^nph^Htii^seif. 

by  Uce‘^\leml  feoyertihiCrir  aiiiVby  srijhe  into  which  fhfe- weutfh^ ;p!  the  Stoe  riiay  be 
i:ont,ni/fuh..<M^  from  ti/e  * u*y.  divnled  H(i d its  prexiuciu.^  erou‘MUTy  esu- 

bid;  ii^'  nt*l  bren  very  Vo  thx  inauai . wt?  w,il}  gtre.  as  the  best  ^viicral 

jnahavr  1*1  whirih  i riW:  ?aft  4totnxuent.  of  Afie 

by  the  jrm;iee>  appvufitad  by  the  Sn-itc,-  munber  of  indeH  ;<0*  railroad  wRhin  flip 
•It  fdayed  ripwi  a fOdtV  Sta t e coin t^d  anil  in  profitohl^  opera* 

iog  wbk'ii  promi^s  Hue^ev*'  and  v.  »ro  a riAn. 

-- ■tthd .- ' ThiiS'  fjtptetH^hfc  vVifti  a ^orixpriVtH^  with 
With  •ihe.  imidhieiua.'  of  tor  pebfe\  wjt  h an  or'lu  e scu*--  o<  taken  .fmm  a shiti.soctd  a.**- 

■^ient'  • UK^tlbsal  frir  jih^  vmr  '1882.  Tu  thalV  twx 

jdt> orfyv ;: i:l '. 'ix-'iti&fV  1 h vii& • ';hri<J  - ••  hi.  •erih.tyteh<4  .mil- 
ix  :Co-j  \r>  bf-  hiif.v  de>.ovv!iij^  U.ic,  n*oia-  ci  taad  The  Thus  Sooc-  vchirih  exceeded  her 

M ii?uver^hyf'.  " * ’Vy;:  V V:',;/.  V;*-  in  the,; withiri  t'b4i.r;-l^'tef 
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tiers  lllitun**  mi i esc  PermsvP  part  which  site  played  in  the  civil  war 

vania.  ®5(J4wfo»;  ami  whith  we  still  call  rgeinit . though  over 

New  York,  miles/  Of  the  H ve  {muei-  twenty  yeai%’ ha Vg  elapsed  since  i?:>.  close, 
pal  kingdoms  *>f  Europe.,  Oi-eat  The  Shite  sent  into  the  actual  scj  vice  of 

Britain  and  Irdamh  the  inmibei*  nf  mites  that  war*  from  its  begjimihgm  April  1881, 
given  for  the  samh  year m the  same  table  to  its  close  iu  XSti5v  ?b,M2  soldiers,  Of 
wa%  for  ^Grerhi^hy,  &&5851;  the&to*  all  idteegt  the  F i r^t  t were 

anil  Ireland,  JH  180;  -Fra-mv,  i ;*,<#?.;  Ifus  enlisted  foytl/ree  vca^  or  for  VhWdumUon 
■ ikv.  H.UH?  : Anisina  ami  Hun 
gar\v  ii.m  To  make  striking 
lha  vkonileH al  progress  of  the 
of  fov/a,  as  shown  by.fhfeo 
figures;  it  niay  bo  stated  that  *n 
1S50.  with  a popnbiion  nf  19?,i>00, 
i&m  was  not  a mile  erf  rail  road 
within  ih.&  /ftt&tjC.  ' :in. ; ,i$th A, 
a pt*puk*fkm  of  t r B1^vKi5v  tl i A ; ;SKSS^ 

were,  two  yfears 

of  rai  lms&  in  &ciu;*l  <*$£.  . . / # ’ v • > ; M;, 

..At  LUS*  .iath>F  |>cr;iotl  ahp  -W$$- 0:  '•'  -V  • . 

the  tifih  : m Hi#  Bhictfi >ibvili£  . J/liilA 

number  of  miles  of  railroad  bu:?l ' • *•  // 

active  use,  iind  Only  fiy*rof  the  0 g>ygv  *.  * 
great  kingdoms  of  Huro^  e^yeed  * - - 

ih!  her  in  thli  r^peet-  When  we  U 
consider  that  thus#  roads  are  all 
running  now  at  a profit  oh  •the  . • . 
cost  of  c-owstructkm,  at  a ; j^r loci’-'  • . / 
when  tlaat-noh«t*rh^l  ihn  i^#i,  near* 
tjr twice  hih^h  asij  wouhi  now,  . 

and  that  the  Slate  itself  prcKl  h^es  ' 

Inw  Uttfo.  which  v 

& hat  th^gniwth  of  the  wiF 
some  e&fuoafe  mar  be  mad*  or 
the  wealth  of  the  Slate  in  that 
soil,  and  of  the  of  bet*  V 

population  /:>? 

The  situation  of  Ipwi  with  regard  to  its  of  the  wail 
0 naneoK  <$  prohafdy  as  ffivo^ihie  that  years,  T 
of  any  Shite  in  tiur  Union/  Her  public  eui  led  out 
•»feht  ae  fuiidvd  it>  boUfU  tlc^  not  Ariiount  Opvcvnor 
U\  And  this  would  long  since  Wilspi/s- 

tiii.v {>  bc<n>  pahl  idf  hut  for  iln/  fort  that  it  of  tlie  5\ 
was  pT^at^J  at  A tMHfy  when  a high  mte  of  kilkul,  wt 
jMtmH-Ht  was  ueces^Jiy  to  secure  the  Joan.  Iowa  regi 
u;U  theiie. .'hbiVtlnlii^r  eight  pef  cent  m-  to  1M  ori  i 
terest,  fyty^hfo  ui  the  city  of  New  York^  * At  tlib 
the  hoMoes -.refuse  to  accept  Uic  par  vulu^  war  w^-  i 
of  the  bimds  hot  y^j  and  Hi’csidrnt: 

lias  n< *t  ^fglt  to.  pijtrcha^o  them  J^w$cJN*4 

a pre?'jni f v» W» ...ii>fe-  gov^nirn^^t  '!of  tliO  '*}$:  0Oh}?»^? 

Uiiit**d  b doing  in  regard  in  itfe  ho. urn  ;im 

blinds.  i>>meibing  0/  a drawbafl<:  on  this  rogimentt? 
ftnancml,'  - iti ■ for  that  \ 

the  amount  of  |i|id^htedn^W  id  <^Vuiitfe^  the  eiuloi 
ami  citi^f  ^opti'acied  tpaihlj'  to  aid  in  Curtis,  of 
the  con.«t ruct  ion  m rail  roads.  of  t>nbji4 

This  sketch  of  $5ltatt€S ypOh  lil  Ik*  very  at  tlh*  uge 

incomplete  Without  sopte  rgfereiice  to  the  of  the  sut 
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ward  became  tim  Ifrpublkau  party  of  the 
State.  Fmm  1854'  to  -1658  be  w&s  a wise 
and  jud  icio  w $ Qox  ernot*  * careful  conserv- 
ator of  all  the  best  ihteresia  of  the  State  : 
and  vrhfcu,  upon  the  e:^  pi  ration  of  Generai 
Jones's  term  of  service  and  his  ^lii^rnenl 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stated  Got- 
Grim$$;‘wH$  elected  % the  Legisla- 


ernar  RHP 

tiny  to  fill  hiH  whs ' recog^^ct.:;^;-. 

owe  as  the  tiecefcs&ry  result  of  Ins 
■iytjg  with  hi*  party  and  of  his  abiliifcs  m- 
& m -vtesmsm  His  service  as  chaimiaw  of 

thj>  OoixurnUee  on  Naval  Affairs  wfcs  of 
.f )t#h  ‘vgreat^sit " v a j ue*  to  the  nation.  Fevr 
nifen  *i  tiring  the  period  of  the 
during  the  eii^cttrjent  of  what  are  called 
the  - ni^otiiftructton  measures'’  of  Con- 
gress,. including  tlie  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  exercised  a more  jkdent  and 
favorable  influence  than  Senator  Orime§. 
Cool,  clea r*  headed.  sagacious,  bisopinknx 
w us  often  jsOficUed  and  a!  w;*y£  listened  to 
iv UU  lljs  itukpcn- 

dekrty  «:>f ; spi  r i t amd  his  profound  states- 
m^nshtp  wert  siicmgty  evidenced  iu  liis 
vi*  Sbitfe  &f  ydtc  fOr  the-  acquittal  of  -President -Johii- 
ook  iti  ibis  at  the  iiYi|f*eachinent  trial.  Some  two 
, within  the  yej*r«  kller  tin*  1ml  Was  Ove r,  Governor 
iny  length-  llrfwfes,  Whose  ireaH'ii  ->bad h&fcwed  so  as  to 
i every  bat*  render  birr*  uirabie  Uf  attexid  to  bis  duties 
orf ft  Creek  th  the  Ornate*  tesigued,  and  left  ppldir 
nd  Shiloh  to  ite  close  by  life:  and  after  a short  trip  0*  Europe,  re- 
remeral  lop mbM'b -army. i«  .turri*^  in  liist  home  ip  Ihartibgkm,  he 

died  of  the  paralysis  he  Jmd 

imposdbb*  to  select  for  .been  knfl’etiug for  th  jee  or  four  years.  It 
n.  without  an  inr nhous  rn»y  bo  doubted  whether  '.any  man  lias 
Within  the  narrow-  nsmsp*  ever  ]io^osse«t  'tUe-  and  respect 

tiurte  wlnW.  are  of  Iowa  mbpe  bp, reservedly 

b>rr.  many  uf  whom  died  than  Governor  Grimes, 
f battle  or.  while  in  service  The  Lcgishiture  of  the  .Skxte’  which  was 
W iih  regard  io  (Ito^e  who  xdwtedat  the  time  tliatGf Ivofck  elecicd 
ns  hi  teiyif  Ufu /dnrmtf  this  * 'Gov.mto  rr Botii  James  Harlan 
■iiul  iiut-cti  from  the  pert-  as  Scmum-  to  ^necr^lOeh.er^LI>ml^  Mr. 
-his  by  fix  or  eipld  years,  Harlan,  :v  .native.  of  Indiana,  migrated  to 
•t  of  rniiti<>y^o^\y\vliiirU  led  I/>v»u  dnrmg  tW  TcrrtbH'ral  HUigc  nf  its 
^|Wiiug  Ut  the  isrtut*  which  exi^ucc  lie  :Msei»v^I  ;i^''  the  Senate  of 
fibf  Vveml,  we  carmot  omit  t Tt e Ci n ted  Staffs  i m til  March  4/1^3.  with 
ymr^l  pf  th*;  d»sfm:  of  ^ short  period  whhb  he 

was  Se«  o lary  uf  the  interior  under  Pro- 
f Qrfmeai  pl:ivit%  bihis^if  ' ia i iifeort-i  * 

ihcc^ ^p^rtx  wbh‘ij  tnade  the  Mr.  Hh^Ikids like  Mr  Gritii^-s,; 
ilie'.^xial  .M isfakiirt  duriMg;  This  jpertnd  Of'lhO  wur  rvs 

thr  Eah^A*iSi*&rtisica  Act  cousin ir:tKi«/  w^re  by  his  t^dleaguf^  k&A 
id  it  to  ** vvjyfery  whiyh  by  |he  V:;bttbtry.  v^rjr',  highly 

^n  ch^uoxv  oh  ^Joverrii^r.  Sus be 

»■>  :.Oi>{^  to  J.ijvr.s  fr-io/t  !ir-  }»,vs-.  ho'i.|  tbo  • office,  of  pnvsjd^ot  of  the 
.HHpMiiro.  .\M.or  U,e  >-iy-  r,utM«>ir-ioi  for  <lis« ribiif.ing  the  award. of 
d M.u.b'e»5  doro/^  -ihut  rUr-  Uk' no  hitnHmii  in  iv^-ard'  In  the  ZafKar/fu 
r leadership  .of  what  afko-  oiaims.  in  which  he  lias  given  universal 
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He  is  ncivr  living  in  retire- 
ment al  Mount  Pleasant,  low^  iiui  lonely 
age,  bfe  wl/e  except  one,  ho- 

itig  dead.  ' 'y  ■•• . ;' ' • y\  k G 

Another  ulistiogiii^ijed  m&u  of  civil  life, 
mainly  of  t \us>  pvruxL,  but  whose  service- 
ha-ve.-  Wen  .mijh0U^dv4^:ilk  Hoh.  J . 

A.  "Mr;  KaSBOtt  w&*  an  active 

and  *<tkvfeut  political  worker  in  the  t*un- 
which  l ed  t o the  election  of  Mr.  .Lin- 
coln m He  was  iiuuie  Fiwt:  Assist- 

ant Po»ittia*ter- General  im&er  the  Horn 
\f<oiV^oery  Bfete  bndin  tb^t 
or  by  vfeituy  of  hfe  tlnit  |>o* 

sithm;  h*  wi^  ap|#oi»itei  our  mpm*en Un- 
live to  the  European  conf^fe^c©  which 
e*tabU*hed  Uicr  systfw  of  ixiterwatioiial 
}K>,stu^e.  where  Uts  yievy ie«^  wei^?  ip  v&ht- 
able,  He  wa$t  during the  tc> 

the  Congress  of  'States  fro, in 

the  C>>oKrr^M*iiai  dfetri'Ct  of  Iowa  which 
includes  the  capital  of  ihv  State  He 
'♦•recti  oa  that  wapaedy  dtirhi  ji-  a large  part 
of  fhe  war/and  during  ite  donate 
uf  the  <r  retro  mrt  rucii an d of- 
ter  rt  |^r  or  trv<«  of  /reu r-iir  «H  •♦v;*h  ipadv 
Minister  to  Austria,  which  pbioe  hv  tilled 
with  .difemtdvmr,  time 

been  \i  ftitiimb&p  of 

bis  more  i«&n t p»fbl ie  ;^y’tees  was  two 
year*  ak^r  efi^irman  of  tine  ro-gamoa.- 
uo n vf  hu  h had.ehat%o  oi  t he  federation 
at  Philadelphia  ok  lint  VT;h  of  September 
of  the  .adoption  of  ijie. 

0)uahlt)t{ibi  ^f  tht'  United  States.  Me  has 
rwniiy  fevn  a | ipoi  u ted . by ' Pm  it  fen  i JP.I&c- 
rt swteme  of  the  Ber- 

lit*  Con uriY;i»?’c  ->h  the  £feni&m  nuestiou. 

Om  m bfcr  tlgura  pr<>mi  «c  o t 4 o ri  u % Mi e 
war,  but  ;i0 /mVii  lifK;heAhU^  o.f  Governor 
Kirkwood,  winf  Uiigmied  from  the  Stake 
of  Oh^; ’ |fh*rrify  uficr  the  /ornmf ion  of 
the  S‘Ut<i>  lu>  s^MJod  in  Jowr*.  am)  idler 
several  hhrokof  &$rr.im  in  l ife  State  Ltegfe- 
wiijiStt  t ho  war  lirokc 
oitif  iti  elBcfeot  services  in 

• mktbir'  a ini  colk^tinr:  ami  xleviv 

liig  moans  of  clotbffitr’Uud  et)uj^iU‘bt, 
cawl  for  Ihm  the  «v>briqttef 
tn/vene.i'''  of  the  8Uic.  hvivitur  o>- 

elw-ted  ir»  the  niutei  of  Unv  war  Uo  the 
wune  Ojiico  with  ail  -yiir^tn^bel  min|f  vmAr  ’ 
j»irify,  He  seer  reel  in  the  S^rmtr 

of  tlie  UniUfil  States,  and  a«  S^vrctary  of 
llm  Interior  by  the  kpfmintnrieiH  of  i^esi 
dent  Gartti?fd.  He  has  nnW  r^t i&d  fr<*m 
public  liff , and  is  enjoying  a w/zU-tlr- 
servet)  with  a ^pularity  mU,s'Un>ass 
tfl  among'  the  citiien*  of  ijie  State 


Ainuti#' ,.tliK  of  o#.-:Iovv4. 

who  entered  tlui  puhliit  ser-K>j  < bout  the 

of  ibe  avar  one aif  the  pr^ 
nt j j t Sepahw^  cIjuo  Jitb o ; J am F W ifeotiv. 
a tta»jy«:or;Oh)i<fe'  He  wak  a 
the  Cimy^nhon  tc^,  ainciid  th« - 
lion  of  towfi  in  isr»€,  and  h$- 
General  S.  li  puni> in  1h61:  ^ one  ^nf  ahe 
t'Xu  member  of*  Con^re^s  to  wlikh  tiie 
'.  ’cdiH  J edv  Afterward  die  was  r&  ■ 

-r- ^if+c'ted^ • in  the  .of  Biiypr^- 

wnttdiv'^  >5;  J$69:‘:  a 

her  of  Hie.  dudkiiiey  CVmnnitb-e,  vknd  &$ 
chairak*fi  of  ••that,  arininut  tee  fer : pPaI 

ymm  pi'ec^Uiig  tho  cud  of  life  be 

to<>k  a prominent  part  in  the  legislation 
in  support  of  the  war,  a mi  to  the  enact* 
niriit  of  the  ^i^onstrUctioo  measuris.‘‘ 
The  eoiihtry  1«  ifplcbb^l  io  UHn  for  the 
statutory  prov^hoi  which  permitted  m 
;.grcH2lk in  the  courts 
of  the  United  $t4ite^  suvd  w-h-Hth’' did-  ^ ^y 
with  the  rule  Xff  exchi^ipu  wiUi  'Tytpin i 
to  to  the ysUit  and  p%r&m'i> 

esfed  in  titu  ^yent  of  tiio  suit  whMv  lifel 
previously  prevailed  u ruler  the  common 
law;  At  tlie-  cb^e  o»f  h ik-  ifttni  In  At.asrb> 
itf6&  he  UilH  vdtyj^o.  by  General  Gra^v 

tin  life  ii>^ng*urafioA  a.£;  President  thy 

place  of  Sceraifify*  nf  tii  'life,  cah- 

met.  , This  he  was  coufpclied  to  deuhm^ 
on  acoQivir  t nf  Um  etuulition  of  hfe  pri  vate 
affairs*  whieft  imferativ^ly  tlvtruimfed  bfe 
personal  tfitefilkm  Affer  rermAmbg  m 
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priyate:Rfe;  a*  omy  qf  Bfwrd  of  fmmtsl  mu!  ms$f, 

directors  *;>)  the.  Union  Pulido  .R4t)rtedr,  ..strongly  evinced  than  by  the ■■-simple  mb* 
he  tv iw- fleeted  Id  thr Scn&te  ol  Ifevtliiiiefi  m$iri  that  at  the  recent  Reptjblte&n  Oib- 
Stales,  J?eteldter<  1B8$»  lie  ha& f?inoe  hzyn  vehtion  for  the  nomination  of  a cujKled&te 
H^tdrivieth  and  bits  a tui j ye&m  (or  [.hr.  approaxdnttjg 

ybt toserve,  Mr  Witem  alwi^ b^rf  Mv;  Allison  waft  presented  by  ins  owij 
ami  b.t  to-day  one  of  Uvy  atimigeH  Hum  £iatd  wttU  eitiire  mtanhniir,  and  wa> 
pmseni ed  by  Um  State  of  u*  ibu  pub-  supported  by  sufficient  votes  of  the  Otter 
lie  service,  and  has  the  onlimiied  oo.fi ii  State*  to  make  them  amount  Ua  Ou  at  the 
deuce  of  the  voters  of  that*  State  . te&luiiHig  iff  the  contest.  ; . 

Another  Senator .w bo  seryidUajs  Ropre- ' During  the*  watr  ow  ;iwu  frbni  Tc*w& 
aeblAtivCi  anti -who  js  •now  serving'  in  t be  Attained  yrmu  .dudimnioi;,  and  haft  siuee 

been  iu  the  civil.  ftoryiec  of th§  natkvh  in 
liigrli  position  This  h the  Hop.  W.  W. 

^ ^ Beikuiijv,  the  son  of  Major-General  BeU 


e : &pemyr  in  attack  mg  Urn 
:wli  icli  ethl  JfcHt step 

iff^bps were  * fighti pg.  app^Ki-ched 
so  •close'  that  Geiteral  Bolknap  .reached 
'4vjer  uliii  .ftingit  t &•  m*$or  of  the 
•hy his  ooalAollar  and  dragged  jdm  iimde 
anti,  made  hhn  ».;{Vfhidtti ^ i^ljtesdt«ff 
nf  (he  wav  General  Bclkhap  w>U  finale 
pthiectw  wt . ird-mial  ■ Bfereinfe  ‘ip?  Vhe 
llrwt  slj^tript  of  Iowa,  and  while  hAldiihj? 
that  pod lion  lie  was  in  v i ted  by 

$*Qt1 14 1 * I ^trrotw : Grain-  to  fake  the  place  af  Secretary  of 
and  .^ynrious  :u:iP;>n»Hn  bo  priori  nUauJurt  War  m,  hi?.,  cabinet  upon  the  death  of 
po^nompoe  temg.  for  ft»>mc  years  before  General  Rj*\v)»n*\ 

he  left-  fhut  body  vhairtuab  of  .'(he  <.knn  Tin's  |*ir,;>«  t-iot?  lie  occupied  four  <rc  five 
notice  (>u  Appi^>|iri«^tH>itH.v  Chi  Mitrch  A years,  aiiil  in  the; atlimiu'isiiiitipu.  o^:t;h.e*HiV:- 
1fi??*v  Im  topic  lf%  seat  u$ ^ Setiator,  4n<l  Tairs  of  the  ariiiy,  which  presented  Uiiijiy 
teen  t wice  re  dl^vtud-  In  tbb  Senato  brk  trotihlesonic  q.u,e4tians  ^ro wiiig  v*nii 
f>'r  ui:iur  years  heM  Mie  pos)ti«>‘t  of  iteftoluPioji  of  the  xtvwy  and  the . 
riiairnian-  of  the  Appropriate «tr*:  Oniumit*  struct, ion  of  that  which  ivruaincd,  sh-tiv'ml 
•.tec,  which,,  from  tin  r*^o- w^sihility  it  im-  Belknap  \K as  found  most  efficient  ' It  5^ 
'ipi^s  wd  the  jiower'tv^iv^ 4i?ife3W<j  tiefep,  true  tlis\t  m the  IJonse  of  ‘Rcpr^si i wjf 
ooukiu^rckl . &*>■  pot>t:  of  hoiior  in  Articles  of  ithpeaclmietii  :pn>ferreti 

that  1>o<.!.t  afur  that  of  Frcsidc/U.  of  the  a^ain^t  him.  charsini?  htm  with  improper 
$vitAf&  !rljje  es^iUnite  iVfpch  ilhc  pcopJe  coq^uct  in  the  dispo^ipfTj  viutkrship  or 
of  and  f hf:  p i I i>l ic  hT  place  p^Mdradership  in  the  armyvV  Hr  was, 

tj pon  U\?:  ftyYvicy^  of  Mr.  Albsou.  and  (lie  however,  aequittod  un  h^foiH>  the 

Ink  Senate,  and  bias  e.#r  .;rStii  ned  the 
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undiminished  confidence  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  and 
were  test  qualified  to  judge  of 
his  character. 

Another  public  man  of  Iowa 
of  high  reputation  wavs  made 
a member  of  his  cabinet  by 
President  Hayes  upon  its  or- 
ganization. This  was  the  Hon. 

George  W.  McCrary,  who  after 
eight  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  Congress,  where  he 
rose  to  he  a leading  member 
of  that  body,  entered  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Hayes  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  remained  there 
until  he  was  appointed  a Cir- 
cuit J udge  of  the  United  States. 

Here,  after  four  or  five  years 
of  service,  having  a large  fam- 
ily and  struggling  with  com- 
parative poverty,  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a railroad  company 
in  the  West  to  serve  as  its 
attorney  and  counsellor,  at  a 
salary  of  $10,900  per  annum, 
in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

It  is  thus  that  by  a niggardly  policy  gaged  m civil  engineering  in  his  native 
and  insufficient  salaries  the  best  offices  of  Slate.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
the  country,  especially  its  judicial  offices,  war,  after  assisting  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
are  abandoned  for  the  pursuits  of  private  to  organize  troops  sent  forward  by  that 
life.  Another  very  remarkable  il lustra-  State,  lie  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Third 
lion  of  this  truth  is  that  of  Hon.  J.  F.  Regiment.  With  this  regiment  he  march - 
Dillon,  who,  after  serving  in  the  State  of  ed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  was  too 
Iowa  as  judge  of  the  local  court,  and  then  late  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  distinguish- 
as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ed  battles  fought  by  General  Taylor,  But 
State,  and  afterward  as  Circuit  Judge  for  when  General  Taylor  left  the  Rio  Grande 
the  same  circuit  afterward  occupied  by  Colonel  Curtis  was  left  in  command,  and 
Judge  McCrary,  also  resigned  in  the  also  to  act  as  civil  Governor  in  that  re* 
height  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  repu-  gion.  In  1847  he  accepted  the  office  of 
iation  as  a great  judge,  and  accepted  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Des  Moines  River 
place  of  professor  in  the  Columbia  Col-  improvement  in  Iowa,  and  lie  removed  to 
lege  law  school  in  New  York,  and  of  Keokuk  in  that  year,  where  he,  established 
counsel  and  attorney  for  the  Union  Pa-  the  home  which  lie  occupied  from  that 
cific  Railroad  Company,  in  which  two  time  until  his  death.  In  1850  he  was 
places  alone  his  compensation  was  three  made  chief  engineer  of  the  city  of  St. 
times  ax  large  as  that  which  he  received  Louis,  and  under  his  direction  a gen- 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States  era!  system  of  sewerage  was  established 
as  Circuit  Judge.  throughout  the  city,  and  the  ponds  which 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  other  had  been  the  sources  of  trouble  were 
remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of  Iowa,  drained,  and  an  invaluable  service  reu- 
drstinguished  both  in  the  military  and  dered  to  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the 
rlvil  service  of  the  country.  This  was  United  States.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of 
General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  bom  Keokuk  in  1855.  In  1§86  he  was  elected 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  February  3,  1807.  to  represent  the  first  district  of  Iowa  in 
and  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy  the  Thirty- fifth  Congress,  and  was  re- 
ut  West  Point  in  1827.  After  serving  as  elected  to  the  same  place  in  the  Thirty- 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Infan-  sixth  and  Thirty -seventh  Congresses, 
try  for  a short  time  he  resigned,  and  en - During  this  last  Congress  he  was  chair- 
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as  they  were  assembled  in  St. 
Louis,  He  was  finally  sent 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men  in  pur- 
suit of  Price  and  others  in 
southwestern  Missouri  He 
dispersed  and  followed  these 
into  the  Boston  Mountains  in 
Arkansas,  and  at  Pea  Ridge, 
where  the  enemy  rallied  and 
gave  him  battle,  lie  won  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  vie* 
lories  of  the  war.  It  is  very 
true  that  this  battle,  in  the 
numbers  of  men  engaged  in  it 
and  in  the  practical  effect  it 
liad  upon  the  war,  cannot  be 
compared  to  such  great  vic- 
tories as  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg, the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, Chiekamuuga.  and  oth- 
ers that  might  be  mentioned., 
but  if  the  comparison  is  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  tac- 
tical skill  displayed,  by  which 
the  Federal  army  was  enabled 
to  contest  the  field  with  twice 
its  numbers,  and  also  consid- 
ering the  overwhelming  de- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Rail-  feat  of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  conceded 
road,  and  while  the  honor  of  suggesting  that  it  presents  features  of  ability  and 
the  practicability  of  that  work  and  the  capacity  for  command  in  battle  and  in 
best  route  of  its  construction  may  be  con-  arrangements  preliminary  to  it  of  the 
tested,  as  it  is,  by  many  persons,  it  is  im-  highest  order.  Yet  General  Curtis  has 
possible  to  deny  to  him  the  honor,  so  well  not  received  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
merited,  that  by  his  tact,  his  energy,  and  men  in  any  public  form  even  the  scant 
his  familiarity  with  that  class  of  subjects  justice  which  would  show  the  measure  of 
he  did  more  than  any  one  person  to  pass  gratitude  and  consideration  to  which  his 
through  Congress  the  law  under  which  eminent  services  entitle  him. 
this  great,  work  was  completed,  and  also  After  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  he  eon- 
ihat  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  tinned  in  command  in  the  Southwest  un- 
two  making  a complete  connection  of  til  he  was  superseded  by  other  com  in  a li- 
the Pacific  Coast  with  the  rest  of  the  dors.  He  died  December  26, 1866, 
country.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  late  The  level  prairie  in  the  northern  part 
civil  war,  though  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  State,  about  half-way  between  the 
members  to  which  the  State  was  entitled  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  at  a point 
in  Congress,  he  at  once  returned  to  Iowa,  near  Spirit  Lake,  attains  an  elevation  of 
assisted  in  organizing  troops,  and  was  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  rise  from 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Second  Iowa  Regi-  these  rivers  is  so  gradual  that  it  was  not 
ment,  the  First  Regiment  being  merely  suspected  until  some  enterprising  engineer 
ninety-day  volunteers,  who  were  disband-  tested  it  by  bis  instrument.  A lover  of 
ed  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  his  State,  gazing  from  this  point  over  the 
Creek.  broad  reach  within  his  vision  of  wheat 

From  that  time  on  General  Curtis  s ca-  and  rye  and  oats  and  corn,  and  the  cat- 
erer was  a distinguished  one  in  the  annals  tie  grazing  on  its  natural  meadows,  might 
of  the  civil  \var.  He  at  once  suppressed  paraphrase  Mr.  Webster’s  eloquent  allu- 
tlie  rebellion  and  protected  the  railroads  siqii  to  Massachusetts,  and  say  of  Iowa: 
from  east  to  west  in  northern  Missouri,  She  needs  no  culogium  from  me.  There 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  she  is;  she  speaks  for  herself.” 
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TO  MASTER  AKTUONT  STAFFORD. 

DY  THOM  AS  K.VXCOI  Pn. 

i/Vii infUtf  nyi/iiii  niifttf  '\'£&2*itnti  p ivixd  »V  (hr.  twiftibiioiui ' titrtioH  '>ij: 

..  ' ' ' ' 

’ 1 l.?'  •-  OiSpB;  fcjtfl*  WGraVY  ' '.  , ‘ . - . '•  • > ' • 

I imr.-  no  for  a longer  &iay, 

- . But  aui*f.  goYdowity  - . ^ , ’ : 

Amt  leave  fijrr  BhargTfthlemuse  urV  fchi^'  t'*’ftut  to»-'il; 

/'  I'J-Y.-  y-i  MfjJl  ife»  I’Miftlf?  Xt ¥\  ■ " ” 

Wliwe  old  sinijilii'it v. 

Though  hid  in.  grey. 

Doth  look  more  gay 

Than  foppery  iu  plush  and  servlet  cjM,  - 

Farewell,  yon  city  'vi'>.  that  are 
' ‘ . ; AVtpcat  »<(  •civil  tvar;  : \Y.:'  YcY'."'  • ■ % \ • .; 

rTis  time that  l ■' gify-v wi/jf. when 'all  the  wU  jjtfows  mad. 


M«>iV  »f  my -days 

I will  not  sjJCTid  •!»»  gain  an  jiiw££v 

• • . Or  to  nukv  sport  • . I'vA’  ) ’ Y 

For  SMniB  sh.ffht  puisne  of  tin-  loo*  of-Owirt. 

Thru.  vfio'diy  Siart'offj,  vaj: 

How  shall  ■sry.  spend  the  d;.y  ' 

W oil  '.vhar  delights 

Shorten  the  tights?  A.,:  ; 

When  from  Hus  tonuilf  We  nfc  ?*■*  M-e-or, 

Where  'mirth  vvii!i  ail  W£  freOhmi  toie* 

Yet  shall  no  Huger  lose.;'- 

\Vherc  every  word  hyOmughl,,  j.s  pitre. 

Tl.-f  i-e  front  the  uoe 

w#»‘| I obtoD**  lH  th'  k,  ar$  pick  \h«>  >tVaWbf-S**>J:; 
v.  e‘rpry  tlav  .Y-  ■ 
o.OO'  $*$e  :||(S  TvhofeobiA edpiitf$ 
r-SV.  •*«}►,  IT 


iH4  ihakr  l«ayT 
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ikCQUE,  SPl'E  AWAY.*: 


Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than  any  painted  face. 

That  I do  know 
Hyde  Park  can  show. 

Where  I had  rather  gain  a kiss  than  meet 
(Though  some  of  them  in  greater  state 
Might  court  my  love  with  plate) 

The  beauties  of  the  Cheap,  and  wives  of  Lombard  Street. 
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i’ll  TAKE  MY  PIPE  AND  THY  THE  PHRYGIAN  MELODY 


Mv  muse  is  she 

V . 

My  love  shall  be. 

Let  clowns  get  wealth  ami  heirs;  when  I am  gone, 
And  the  great  bugbear,  grisly  death, 

Shall  take  this  idle  breath, 

If  I a poem  leave,  that  poem  is  my  son* 


Of  this  no  more; 

We'll  rather  taste  the  bright  Pomona's  stoi 
No  fruit  shall  'scape 

Our  palates,  from  ttip  damson  to  the  grape. 
Then  (full)  we'll  seek  a shade. 
And  hear  what  music's  made; 
Flow  Philomel 
Her  tale  doth  tell, 
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TO  MA'STBft  AXTAQXS  STAPFOKl) 

A fid  li-.-'v  thvr  >'t btrds-  «ir<  fill  the  'in ire : 
*PUe.  and  Id&ekhird  lend  their  tt 

Vf.ub.Uuir  midodiouv 


.Oiw-  is  U,0  .vkv. 

Where  at  ’ k imt  fowl  -we  please  urn'.  hawk : Shall  By 
• Xor  will  wo  spare  ' ‘ ” 

To  hunt  the  ora  fly  fax  or  li'uomu:-.  burr; 

Bot  let  our  hounds  run' 

In  a.uv  irrou ttd  ttiryTL.  ebrioso * . . 

The  buck  shall  fall, 

The  slag,  a i n!  all . 

Our  pleasures  untsy  .front  tlieir  oryti  warrants  Ixb 
For  io  my  imis*,  if  not  to  ha$,  ' ' 

I’m  surfr.alt  pum  te  •"  ..‘-/U 

Heaveii.'V-nvVh;  ore  alt  !>.»♦  pasH*  of  lh*r  gr-eat  royalty. 


. And  when  *ye  mean  '■  ;<  ' 

To  taste  of  Biiwhu^h  bleKjtrig'y  oij^'  ii.wl'  iheiT, 
Ami  hmik  !jy  sttsvi’Ji  .. 

a cup  or  two  to  ctioble ' Bhykioyy  ligaUih 
I II  taka  my  pipe  amt  irjy 
The  Plsrj  g'bo  oieiohs  ; 

Which  1st-  that  , bears, 

Lem  through  his  ears 
A madness  to  distemper  ail.  tin  V.-mi. 
lltejfi  I another  pipe  will  (aim 
A nd  I torn:  music  make. 

To  civilise'  with  gtover  nutea  out-  w ite  agwur. 
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BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


WIRBALLEN  is  one  of  the  doors 
through  which  the  traveller  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Russian  bird-cage.  At  this 
vast  frontier  station  he  receives  his  first 
impressions  of  the  empire  of  the  Czars. 
Before  he  and  his  baggage  can  pass  the 
guarded  door  that  leads  into  the  restau- 
rant—a gay  and  hospitable  room,  as  it 
were  the  bait  of  the  bird  trap — he  must 
satisfy  the  suave  inspector  that  his  pass- 
port is  duly  visaed.  Then  he  passes,  and 
the  European  door  is  closed,  and  remains 
closed  until  the  native  authorities  may 
think  proper  to  affix  to  the  passport  oth- 
er visas  and  stamps,  at  sight  of  which 
frontier  gendarmes  will  open  the  bars  and 
set  the  captive  free. 

The  calls  of  hunger  having  been  satis- 
fied, we  rolled  a cigarette  and  proceed- 
ed to  look  for  character.  The  waiters 
were  dressed  in  the  evening  uniform  of 
civilization — black  trousers,  swallow-tail 
coat,  and  white  cravat:  this  was  disap- 
pointing. The  travellers,  men  and  wo- 
men, wore  ordinary  European  costume: 
this  was  to  be  expected.  The  buffet  was 
laden  with  bottles  bearing  the  labels  and 
insignia  of  the  most  illustrious  vintages 
of  France  and  Germany,  together  with 
flasks  of  vodka  and  various  kinds  of 
brandy,  and  dishes  of  caviare,  raw  her- 
rings, pickled  fish,  salted  cucumbers,  and 
cold  viands,  the  whole  comprised  under 
the  generic  name  of  zakouska.  In  the 
middle  of  the  buffet  was  enthroned  a 
monumental  samovar  of  burnished  brass, 
beneath  which  a gas  lamp  burns  and 
keeps  up  a constant  supply  of  hot  water 
for  tea  brewing.  In  one  corner,  faithful 
sentinel  surrounded  by  piles  of  small  bag- 
gage, stood  a mujik,  which  name  is  ap- 
plied to  porters,  servants,  laborers,  and  to 
mechanics  and  rustic  men  in  general ; he 
wore  a round  visorless  cap  of  astrakhan, 
a long  black  closed  coat,  loose  baggy 
trousers,  and  boots  up  to  the  knee.  Oth- 
er mujiks,  simple  baggage-handlers,  wore 
red  cotton  shirts  outside  the  trousers  like 
a blouse,  with  a belt  round  the  waist. 
The  mujik  sentinel  had  a faded  blond 
beard  of  a peculiar  dusty  yellow  hue,  gray 
eyes,  rather  flat  features,  and  a gentle 
resigned  expression,  like  that  of  a very 
submissive  and  not  over-intelligent  dog. 
In  one  corner  of  the  restaurant  waiting- 


room  was  a gilded  iconostase,  through  the 
apertures  of  which  we  perceived  the  brown 
face  and  hands  of  some  saint,  painted  in 
the  traditional  primitive  Byzantine  style, 
with  large  staring  eyes,  oval  visage,  and 
fingers  folded  in  symbolic  fashion;  in 
front  hung  a sacred  lamp,  and  before  it 
on  the  floor  glittered  a massive  candle- 
stand,  all  ablaze  with  flickering  white 
tapers,  which  the  faithful  keep  constantly 
renewed.  Many  of  the  passengers  bought 
a slender  taper  from  the  attendant,  light- 
ed it,  and  bowed  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  image  with  many 
prayers  and  signs  of  the  cross,  doubtless 
soliciting  the  protection  of  the  saint  dur- 
ing the  coming  journey. 

At  last  the  Russian  train  steams  into 
the  station,  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  smart 
gendarmes  and  military-looking  conduct- 
ors we  settle  ourselves  in  a roomy  and 
very  comfortable  sleeping  car.  A pecul- 
iar and  soft  ringing  of  bells  announces 
the  departure  of  the  train;  the  engine 
whistles;  some  of  our  fellow-passengers 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  so  we 
start  on  our  long  journey  from  the  fron- 
tier to  St.  Petersburg,  a distance  of  560 
miles. 

When  we  woke  the  next  morning  we 
looked  out  upon  the  country  with  all  the 
curiosity  attendant  upon  a first  visit.  It 
was  not  white  and  snow-bound,  for  we 
had  chosen  to  visit  Russia  in  the  summer, 
and  we  were  now  in  the  month  of  July; 
nevertheless  the  landscape  was  distinctly 
Northern.  Hour  after  hour  we  gazed 
upon  plains  that  stretch  away  brown,  mo- 
notonous, and  without  character  tow- 
ard a horizon  whose  platitude  becomes 
irritating.  From  time  to  time  we  trav- 
ersed a forest  of  pine  varied  with  silver- 
birch,  and  at  very  rare  intervals  we  saw 
a village  composed  of  a score  of  cot- 
tages built  of  logs  and  surrounded  by 
poorly  tilled  fields,  and  near  the  village 
was  a level  crossing,  where,  as  the  train 
passed,  strings  of  telegas— primitive  four- 
wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  dusty,  nervous 
little  horses,  and  driven  by  hirsute  pea- 
sants— were  waiting  in  the  rough  road  to 
continue  their  route.  The  stations,  built 
on  a uniform  plan,  presented  the  same 
feature  all  along  the  line — vast  roomy 
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buildings  with  well-supplied  buffets.  On  miles  long;  the  ceilings  were  so  lofty  that 
the  platforms  we  notice  with  interest  the  one  needed  a telescope  to  distinguish  the 
officials  in  military  uniforms  ; the  train  design  of  the  cornice;  in  the  corner  of  the 
conductors  with  tremendous  boots,  astra-  bedroom  was  a porcelain  stove  that  tow* 
khan  caps,  belts,  silver  cords  and  trim*  ered  up  out  of  sight,  dotted  with  great 
tilings,  and  many  With  military  medals  brass  eyes,  which  in  winter  shoot  forth 
on  their  breasts;  the gemlarnic*s  with  their  streams  of  welcome  heat;  the  massive 
red  cups  bound  with  black  astrakhan,  and  double  windows  were  closed,  and  only 
surmounted  by  white  brush  cockades;  the  one  small  pane  open  to  admit  fresh  air, 
crowds  of  natives,  all,  even  the  small  boys,  for  ventilation,  we  found,  is  little  appre* 
wearing  long  boots  ; the  peasant  Women  eiated  in  Russia,  and  in  spite  of  long  habit 
dressed  in  rod  cotton  skirts,  with  long  pink  the  Russians  are  more  sensitive  to  cold 
camisoles,  their  dusty  blond  hair  smooth-  than  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  and 
ly  combed  in  bandeaux,  and  their  heads  Southern  climates. 

tied  up  in  bright-colored  kerchiefs;  the  We  confess  that,  although  we  had  care* 
swarms  of  little  brown  children, who  offers  fully  studied  the  tables  of  mean  summer 
ed  us  minute  bouquets  of  corn-flowers  and  temperature  in  Russia  before  determining 
forget-me-nots,  the  pale  flower  of  these  to  cross  the  frontier,  we  still  had  a vague 
wan  Northern  countries.  and  lingering  idea  that  St.  Petersburg 

At  last  this  monotonous  journey  came  ought  to  look  somewhat  arctic  even  at 
to  an  end,  and  we  found  ourselves  com*  midsummer.  The  St,  Petersburg  of  our 
ft irtabl y installed  in  an  immense  hotel  dreams  had,  it  is  true,  neither  form  nor 
at  St.  Petersburg.  In  Russia,  we  may  say  color  ; but  the  name  always  called  up  the 
once  for  all,  everything  is  on  a vast  scale;  associated  ideas  of  bears,  ice.  snow,  fire, 
the  country,  the  distances,  the  towns,  the  and  sleighs.  At  nine  o'clock  it  still  seem- 
streots,  the  palaces,  the  rooms,  the  stoves,  ed  to  be  broad  daylight  ; we  looked  out 
the  sofas,  are  all  immense.  Our  hotel  through  the  window  and  saw  neither  ice, 
was  colossal;  the  lobbies  seemed  to  be  nor  snow,  nor  sleighs,  nor  furs,  but  sim* 
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the  Neva  ami  the  Palace  or  Dvortsovy 
Bridge  (of  boats),  and  Die  panorama  of 
St.  Petersburg  lay  before  our  eyes  in  all 
its  splendor  and  greatness.  Whichever 
wav  we  look  we  see  churches,  palaces, 
huge  architectural  masses ; the  long 
lines  of  the  massive  granite  quays  are 
broken  at  intervals  by  half-moon  but- 
tresses, by  majestic  flights  of  steps  de- 
scending to  the  water’s  edge,  and  by 
the  picturesque  landing-places  of  tine 
steamers;  parallel  with  the  quays  run 
continuous  facades  of  palaces.  To  the 
teft.  as  we  stand  on  the  bridge  looking 
seaward,  is  the  Admiralty  spire,  and  in 
front  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  old  ship- 
yard. the  Italian  Opera,  in  pseudo-Moor- 
h»h  style,  and  half  a dozen  fine  palaces, 
Hanked  by  tiie  two  immense  arches  of  the 
old  Admiralty  buildings;  then  in  the  gar- 
den beyond,  prancing  on  a huge  granite 
nx'k.  is  Falconet's  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  proudly  la- 
conic inscription  **  Petro  Prirno  Gatherina 
Seeunda**;  behind,  rising  out  of  a bed  of 


trees,  is  the  gigantic  gilded  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac;  beyond  is  the 
corner  of  the  Senate  buildings,  and  then 
the  long  series  of  buildings  forming  the 
English  Quay,  above  which  rise  here  and 
there  the  crosses  and  gilded  cupolas  of 
innumerable  churches.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  island  known  as 
Vasili  Ostrotf.  are  larger  buildings,  be- 
longing to  the  Exchange,  the  University, 
the  Military  Cadets’  School,  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  last  with  a facade  ou  the  Neva  400 
feet  long,  and  surmounted  by  a cupola  on 
which  is  seated  a colossal  Minerva.  Ou 
the  parapet  in  front  of  this  building  are 
two  rose  granite  sphinxes  brought  from 
Egypt.  If  we  turn  round  and  look  In  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  stream,  the  pano- 
rama is  equally  grand.  To  the  right  is 
the  ponderous  mass  of  the  Winter  Palace 
and  the  Hermitage,  and  beyond  that  the 
Marble  Palace,  near  which  the  floating 
Troitsky  Bridge  crosses  the  river  ami  leads 
the  eye  to  the  opposite  island  and  the  For- 
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tress,  from  the  midst  of  winch  rises  the 
tall  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground;  while  to  our  left,  at 
the  end  of  the  Palace  Bridge,  is  the 
Strjalka,  or  point  of  the  Vasili  Ostroff, 
which  is  decorated  in  a grandiose  archi- 
tectural manner.  The  granite  water  walls 
of  this  point  are  protected  against  the  win- 
ter rush  of  floating  ice  by  a number  of 
piles  and  wooden  spurs,  and  at  each  angle 
of  the  esplanade  rises  a rostral  column  of 
rose-colored  granite  100  feet  high,  dec- 
orated with  prows  of  ships  and  anchors 
in  bronze,  surmounted  by  three  Atlantas 
that  support  a hollow  sphere  or  fire-bas- 
ket of  brass,  and  resting  upon  a pedestal 
adorned  with  seated  statues.  Between 
these  two  columns  is  centred  the  pseu- 
do-Greek fagade  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which,  like  that  of  Paris,  is  a vague  coun- 
terfeit of  the  Parthenon,  with  Doric  in- 
stead of  Corinthian  columns. 

But  that  which  harmonizes  the  whole 
panorama  and  makes  it  more  wonderful 
than  words  can  tell,  is  the  indescribable 
Northern  twilight,  which,  during  the  first 
few  days  after  we  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg, 
lasted  in  all  its  brilliancy  till  nearly  mid- 
night. It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  not 
seen  this  phenomenon  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  tints  which  color  the  crepuscular  sky 
in  these  latitudes.  The  sun  disappears; 
the  red  glow  of  sunset  fades,  and  yet  does 
not  quite  vanish ; it  seems  to  persist  vague- 
ly, as  it  were  filtered  through  the  veil 
or  prism  of  some  unknown  atmosphere, 
which  resolves  it  into  shades  of  turquoise 
and  apple  green,  passing  into  delicate 
rose,  lilac,  steel  blue,  and  mother-of-pearl ; 
while  later  on  the  warm  glow  vanishes 
entirely,  and  a strange  milky,  opalin^, 
and  iridescent  whiteness  suffuses  the  sky 
with  a light  that  is  neither  sunlight,  moon- 
light, nor  starlight,  but  an  immaterial  si- 
lent dream-light. 

The  hours  of  the  evening  twilight  are 
those  in  which  St.  Petersburg  can  be  seen 
as  a monumental  whole  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Then  indeed  the  quays  and  the 
streets  are  clothed  with  poetry  as  with  a 
veil,  the  whole  city  floats  on  the  silver 
waters  and  hangs  in  the  golden  heavens  ; 
then  indeed  the  poor  buildings  become 
gorgeous  palaces,  because  Nature  has  ar- 
rayed them  in  her  choice  selection  of  brill- 
iant tones  and  delicate  tints,  changing 
their  blatant  and  paltry  stucco  into  the 
splendor  of  beryUand  chrysoprase.  For 


it  must  be  confessed  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  temples  and  palaces  of  St.  Peters- 
burg are  in  truth  poor  buildings,  mere 
huge  counterfeits  of  great  prototypes. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  few  exceptions,  of 
which  the  first  shall  be  the  Isaac  Cathe- 
dral, a truly  imposing  and  magnificent 
building,  whose  dome  is  visible  from  all 
points,  even  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  as  it  were  a golden  mitre 
crowning  the  silhouette  of  the  capital— a 
happy  image  suggested  by  Tlieophile  Gau- 
tier. The  Church  of  Saint  Isaac  is  of  re- 
cent construction;  it  was  begun  in  1819 
and  finished  in  1858.  Few  if  any  reli- 
gious monuments  of  such  proportions  have 
been  erected  with  such  prodigious  and  un- 
interrupted celerity,  with  such  complete 
unity  of  style,  and  with  such  absolute  fin- 
ish both  inside  and  outside.  The  architect 
of  Saint  Isaac’s,  a Frenchman,  by' name 
Richard  de  Montferrand,  aided  by  the  ir- 
resistible will  of  three  successive  emper- 
ors, had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans  begun  and  terminated 
exactly  as  he  conceived  them.  Like  the 
whole  town  of  St.  Petersburg  itself,  and 
also  like  Saint  Mark’s  at  Venice,  Saint 
Isaac's  was  created  in  spite  of  the  ele- 
ments: in  order  to  make  a firm  founda- 
tion, a whole  forest  of  piles  was  sunk  in 
the  swampy  ground  on  the  Neva  bank. 
Like  St.  Petersburg  and  like  Saint  Mark's, 
it  was  built  with  materials  brought  from 
afar  at  great  cost,  for  the  marshy  islands 
on  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  44  win- 
dow looking  out  into  Europe”  are  poor 
and  helpless  in  themselves,  and  produce 
not  even  stones,  so  that  in  order  to  secure 
pavements  for  the  streets  the  autocrat  for 
years  levied  a tax  in  kind  of  so  many 
stones  on  every  ship  and  cart  that  entered 
his  new  town.  When  we  look  upon  St. 
Petersburg,  which  may  well  be  called  the 
Northern  Venice,  floating  like  a fleet  of 
richly  and  heavily  laden  barks  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  body  of  water,  with  the 
waves  ever  playing  feloniously  about  its 
artificial  foundations,  we  cannot  but  mar- 
vel at  the  untiring  labor  and  energy 
which  the  will  of  one  man  could  call  into 
play,  and  also  at  the  wonderful  result 
which  that  labor  has  achieved. 

Saint  Isaac's  is  extremely  simple  in 
conception : externally  there  is  little  or  no 
ornament  visible;  the  impression  is  pro 
duced  by  stupendous  proportions  and  rich- 
ness of  material.  The  cathedral,  of  which 
the  foundations  measure  364  feet  by  315 
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feet,  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  that 
is  to  say,  a cross  with  branches  of  equal 
length.  The  first  impression  is  most  im- 
pressive: the  immensity  of  the  pile  awes 
the  spectator,  and  the  splendor  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  relieves  the  simplicity  of 
the  architectural  lines,  which  otherwise 
might  seem  too  severe  and  too  coldly  clas- 
sical. It  is  a colossus  of  granite,  marble, 
bronze,  and  gold.  The  fagadesof  the  edifice 
face,  the  one  toward  the  Alexander  Garden 
and  the  Neva,  the  other  toward  the  Isaac 
Square,  while  the  lateral  facades  front  on 
broad  streets,  so  that  the  whole  monument 
is  completely  isolated.  The  facades  corre- 
spond to  the  arms  of  the  Greek  cross  of  the 
plan,  and  in  each  one  are  portals  preceded 
by  superb  peristyles  surmounted  by  friezes. 
Over  the  peristyles  and  at  twice  their 
height  rises  t lie  chief  and  central  cupola, 
of  elegant  Byzantine;  proportions,  higher 
than  it  is  wide.  The  diameter  of  this  cu- 
pola, constructed  of  east  and  wrought  iron, 
is  60  feet,  and  its  height  296  feet,  and  it  is 
supported  by  a colonnade  of  twenty-four 
Corinthian  pillars  of  smoothly  polished 
Finland  granite,  about  thirty  feet  high, 


and  weighingeach  sixty-four  tons.  From 
the  centre  of  the  cupola,  the  copper  cov- 
ering of  which  is  thickly  gilt  with  sheet 
gold,  there  rises  an  elegant  lantern  sur- 
mounted by  a golden  cross,  the  summit  of 
which  is  336  feet  from  the  ground.  Four 
Smaller  cupolas,  miniature  reproductions 
of  the  greater  one,  are  placed  nt  the  cor- 
ners of  the  cross,  ami  complete  the  simple 
harmony  of  the  whole,  which  is  in  a way 
a happy  synthesis  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Invalided  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul’s  at  Lon- 
don. The  edifice  rests  on  a basement 
composed  of  three  courses  of  granite  laid 
stepwise,  the  topmost  of  winch  serves  as 
stylobate  or  substructure  for  t he  columns, 
prodigious  monoliths  of  red  polished  Fin- 
land granite,  each  sixty  feet  high  and  sev- 
en feet  in  diameter.  Supporting  the  four 
peristyles  of  the  cathedral  there  are  no  jess 
than  forty-eight  of  these  monoliths,  each 
with  a base  and  a rich  Corinthian  capital 
of  bronze,  the  whole  perfectly  pure  in  line, 
elegant  in  proportion*  and  polished  like  a 
mirror.  Next  to  Pompey's  Pillar  and  the* 
Alexander  Column,  which  we  shall  notice 
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farther  ou,  tlifcse  are  the  largest  mono- 
liths that  tlm  hand  of  man  has  hewn  but, 
tamed,  and  polished  into  mute  vet  eio 
•cpiftii  *xprCN**ioo*  of  strength  and  dura 
bihty. 

Let  us  follow  the  pious  crowd  into  the 
church  through  gigantic  brontfe  portals 
it&i  dwarf  the  fanning  doors  of  the  Bap* 
tulery  of  jfloiibuce.  Tut  floor  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  of  polished  marble  of  various 
colors;  the  walls  in  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  the  pilasters  are  faced 
with  white  marble  panelled  with  porphyry 
acid  marbles  of  various  colors,  and  re- 
lieved by  niches  in  which  are  placed  paint- 
ings or  mosaics:  the  rosaces,  soffites,  brack- 
ets, and  consoles  tire  of  gift  bronze;  the 
ninety -six  columns  or  pilasters  are  of  tine 
gray  marble  veined  with  rose;  eight  cob 
uni  ns  of  malachite  thirty  feet  high,  with 
bases  and  Corinthian  capitals  of  gilt 
bronze,  together  with  two  lapis  lazuli  pil- 
lars, adorn  the  iconostase,  or  screen,  which 
is  enriched  with  gold  ornaments,  mosaics, 
and  inlay  of  precious  stones;  the  walls, 
the  roof,  the  ceiling  of  the  dome,  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  various  chapels  are  adorned 
with  paintings,  mosaics,  metal- work,  colos- 
sal garlands  of  gilded  angels,  and  wealth 
of  all  kinds  of  ornament,  that  glitter  mag- 
nificently in  tin*  dim  mysterious  light  of 
the  interior. 

Service  is  being  celebrated.  In  front 
of  the  golden  doors  of  the  sanctuary  a 
*pa c&  reaching  far  enough  to  include  the 
am  bo  or  dais  just  beneath  the  cupola  is 


railed  off  by  means  of  a portable  wooden 
balustrade,  around  which  the  worship- 
pers are  gathered  thickly,  spreading  out 
on  all  sides  so  that  the  vast  church  is  full, 
with  the  exception  of  a space  for  circula- 
tion oil  the  perimeter  of  the  congregation. 
There  are  no  seats  ; the  worshippers  stand 
up  bareheaded  — a brown  crowd  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  men,  mostly  of  the 
lower  orders,  clad  in  rusty  clothes  with 
tall  lx>ots,  red  shirts  or  white  shirts  em- 
broidered with  red  and  blue  thread,  the 
collar  buttoned  at  one  side  of  the  neck  or 
buckled  with  u silver  brooch,  ami  over 
the  shirt,  worn  us  usual  outside  the  trou- 
sers, a long  black  or  russet  coat  with  skirts 
plaited  closely  round  the  waist.  Amongst 
the  faithful  are  comparatively  few  wo- 
men or  children. 

The  golden  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
thrown  open,  revealing  at  the  back  an  im- 
mense ghis.s  window,  on  which  is  painted 
a colossal  Christ  enthroned  in  gold  and 
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purple,  and  raising  His  right  hand  with 
the  gesture  of  benediction  according  to  the 
Byzantine  tradition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
splendid  and  impressive  than  this  trans- 
lucid  image  of  the  Saviour  illuminated 
with  golden  rays,  as  if  the  arcade  of  the 
iconostase  really  opened  into  heaven  it- 
self. In  the  sanctuary  and  around  the 
entrance  deacons  and  subdeacons  — tall 
men  with  cascades  of  yellow  wavy  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  floating  over 
their  shoulders,  and  beards  hanging  down 
to  their  waists,  Nazarenes  whose  heads 
no  razor  has  ever  touched — officiate,  clad 
in  gorgeous  red  dalmatics  brocaded  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  intone  the  service 
with  miraculously  strong,  deep,  and  soft 
bass  voices.  The  priests,  escorting  the 
Metropolitan,  who  is  distinguished  by  his 
Oriental  mitre  glittering  with  precious 
stones  and  miniatures,  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  whose  doors  are  alternate- 
ly opened  and  closed  in  symbolic  order. 
The  choir  of  male  voices  responds  in  rich 
and  simple  phrases,  unaccompanied  by 
any  instruments,  the  deep  bass  tones  of 
the  men  mingling  with  the  treble  and  so- 
prano of  the  boys,  and  producing  a sweet 
harmony  unlike  any  other,  modern  and 
yet  suggestive  of  antique  Orientalism,  and 
inclining  in  its  terminal  notes  toward  the 
wailing  semitones  of  all  so-called  bar- 
baric music.  Meanwhile  the  incense  rises 
thick  in  the  air,  tinging  the  luminous  ob- 
scurity with  clouds  of  blue  smoke,  and  the 
worshippers  follow  the  liturgical  recita- 
tive without  book,  crossing  themselves 
and  bowing  incessantly,  and  from  time 
to  time  one  will  kneel  down  on  the  mar- 
ble floor  and  abase  himself,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  brow;  and  all  this  sim- 
ply, calmly,  fervently,  but  without  osten- 
tation, vain  show,  or  concern  about  mere 
formality.  The  worshippers  come  in  and 
go  out  as  they  please;  take  part  in  the 
service  as  long  or  as  short  a time  as  they 
please;  offer  as  many  or  as  few  tapers  as 
their  piety  and  their  purse  may  dictate. 
As  we  stand  in  the  crowd  while  the  ser- 
vice is  going  on  we  feel  from  time  to  time 
a gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  look- 
ing round  we  see  a hand  passing  a thin 
taper;  this  is  equivalent  to  a request  that 
we  will  pass  it  on  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd  to  another  man,  who  in  his 
turn  will  tap  his  neighbor’s  shoulder,  and 
so  on  until  finally  the  taper  reaches  the 
beadles  who  preside  over  the  candle  stands 
that  flicker  in  front  of  the  major  and 


minor  iconostases.  All  over  the  church 
are  sacred  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  va- 
rious saints,  all  painted  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  set  in  ornate  repousse  sheaths  of 
vermeil,  with  parts  cut  away  through 
which  the  face  and  hands  of  the  painting 
alone  are  visible,  the  whole  glazed  and 
framed  in  rich  gilt  frames  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  Before  each  shrine  is  a large 
silver  stand,  on  which  a whole  forest  of 
tapers  is  constantly  burning.  Each  shrine 
has  its  worshippers,  and  while  the  grand 
service  is  being  celebrated  we  see  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  mount  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  various  lateral  icons,  kiss  the  hands 
of  the  image  figuratively  through  the 
glass,  cross  themselves  over  the  breast  re- 
peatedly with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  bow  the  knee,  touch 
the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and  then 
descend,  make  room  for  others,  and  go  to 
light  their  taper  on  the  particular  candle 
stand  of  their  favorite  shrine.  Often  the 
incidents  of  this  worship  at  the  minor 
shrines  produce  exquisite  and  touching 
groups:  a mother  first  lifting  up  her  baby 
girl  to  kiss  the  image  and  then  kissing  it 
herself;  a mother  teaching  her  babe  in 
swaddling-clothes  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the 
divine  Child,  and  then  laying  the  babe  on 
the  marble  steps  while  she  herself  per- 
forms longer  and  more  serious  kissing  and 
genuflections. 

From  the  midst  of  the  crowd  gathered 
around  the  choir  we  watched  all  these  de- 
tails with  deep  interest,  impressed  by  the 
splendor  of  the  background  on  which 
these  scenes  of  simple  piety  were  enacted, 
enjoying  the  delicate  and  mysterious  play 
of  light  and  shade,  the  novelty  of  these  pale 
Northern  silhouettes,  and  the  mystery 
that  veiled  and  harmonized  all  the  gran- 
deur and  richness  of  this  vast  temple.  But 
our  interest  was  not  exclusively  of  an  ar- 
tistic nature;  the  fervent  manifestations 
of  religious  feeling  which  we  saw  were 
calculated  to  make  us  reflect,  the  more 
so  when  we  remembered  how  closely  the 
political  and  the  ecclesiastical  orders  are 
united  in  the  Russian  state.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  portions  of  the  service 
occurs  when  the  doors  of  the  iconostase 
are  closed : the  chanting  then  ceases,  the 
incense-burners  withdraw,  and  a moment 
of  silent  and  breathless  expectation  en- 
sues: at  length  the  gilded  portals  of  the 
sanctuary  are  reopened,  and  the  Metropol- 
itan, attended  by  the  deacons,  comes  for- 
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we  have  already  noticed  in  the  churches ; 
they  are  all  more  or  less  imitations  and  en- 
larged copies  of  Western  models,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  only,  they  are  stuc- 
coed. The  initiative  of  the  Russians  in  art 
and  in  civilization  is  limited.  Hitherto 
they  have  displayed  greater  aptitude  for 
copying  than  for  original  conception,  and 
even  for  their  copies  they  have  had  recourse 
to  Western  artists,  particularly  to  Italian 
architects  li  ke  Q uarenghi,  Rossi , an  d Cou  n t 
Rastrelli.  The  last  is  responsible  both  for 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  Winter 
Palace.  This  enormous  structure  was 
begun  in  1732,  finished  in  1762,  partly 
burned  in  1837,  but  rebuilt  in  1839  from 
the  original  drawings.  It  is  a broad  rec- 
tangular block,  four  stories  or  about  80 
feet  high,  with  a frontage  455  feet  in 
length  and  a breadth  of  350  feet,  one 
facade  parallel  with  the  Neva,  another 
looking  toward  the  Admiralty,  the  third 
facing  the  vast  Alexander  Place,  and  the 
fourth  (blind)  fagade  backing  up  to  the 
adjoining  Hermitage  Palace,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  means  of  a covered 
bridge.  The  proportions  of  this  palace  are 
not  commendable ; the  style  of  architecture 
is  very  bombastic  rococo ; the  decoration 
is  overcharged  with  statues,  caryatides, 
flower-pots,  grenades,  and  trumpery  ac- 
cessories ; the  cheap  stucco  surface  of  its 
facades — mercilessly  broken  up  by  pilas- 
ters, water-spouts,  and  windows,  so  that  the 
eye  nowhere  finds  repose — is  washed  with 
a brownish  red  terra-cotta  color  picked  out 
with  a lighter  tone  of  yellow.  The  iron 
roof  is  painted  red.  The  outside  of  this 
palace  is  absolutely  without  charm  or 
merit  of  any  kind;  its  only  claim  to  no- 
tice is  its  immensity,  which,  by-the-way, 
according  to  Russian  notions,  is  a very 
considerable  claim.  The  interior  is  a 
saddening  example  of  the  bad  taste  which 
seems  to  characterize  crowned  heads  of  all 
nations,  whether  the  Russian  Czar,  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  German  Emperor,  or 
the  British  sovereign.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  in  rampageous 
rocaille  style,  bright  burnished  gold  on 
whitewasli  or  white  imitation  marble. 
Our  pen  absolutely  refuses  to  describe  the 
sham  splendor  of  the  imperial  apartments, 
with  their  modern  French  polished  furni- 
ture and  vile  wood -carving,  their  mas- 
sive screens  glazed  with  purple  glass,  their 
wall-hangings  of  yellow  and  white  or  rose 
and  green  satin.  The  malachite  room, 
the  Pompeiian  room,  the  Mauresque  bath- 


room, likewise  failed  to  transport  us  with 
admiration.  The  corner  that  pleased  us 
best  was  Peter  the  Great’s  throne-room, 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  soft  red  vel- 
vet embroidered  with  golden  eagles.  The 
St.  George’s  Hall,  a parallelogram,  140 
feet  by  60  feet,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns  of  real  white  marble  with  gilt 
bases  and  capitals,  is  also  a fine  room, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  palace.  The 
White  Hall,  the  Golden  Hall,  and  the 
Nicholas  Hall  are  chillingly  white  show 
rooms,  which  require  the  animation  of  the 
court  ceremonies  and  balls  and  the  glit- 
ter of  lights  and  diamonds  in  order  to 
give  them  a picturesque  interest.  Finally 
we  may  notice  the  state  entrance  to  the 
palace  from  the  Neva  Quay,  called  the 
Ambassadors’  Stairs,  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  the  vestibule,  richly  decora- 
ted and  gilded  with  Renaissance  orna- 
ments and  statuary.  This  staircase  and 
the  St.  George’s  Hall  are  the  only  two 
parts  of  the  Winter  Palace  that  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  real  grandeur  and 
majesty. 

The  adjoining  Palace  of  the  Hermitage, 
likewise  of  stucco,  colored  in  two  shades  of 
cafe  au  lait  was  built  between  1840  and 
1850  by  a Munich  architect,  Leopold  von 
Klenze,  in  a sort  of  Greek  style.  It  forms 
an  immense  parallelogram,  512  feet  by  375 
feet,  with  two  large  courts.  One  main 
facade  fronts  along  the  street  called  the 
Millionnaja,  where  is  the  entrance,  under 
an  imposing  vestibule  supported  by  ten 
colossal  Atlas  figures  twenty-two  feet  high 
carved  out  of  dark  gray  granite.  In 
niches  along  this  fagade,  which  is  colored 
to  imitate  stone,  are  statues  of  eminent 
artists  cast  in  zinc  to  imitate  bronze.  En- 
tering the  palace,  we  find  ourselves,  in  a 
noble  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  sixteen  monolithic  columns  of  Finland 
granite  terminating  in  capitals  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  stairs,  in  three  flights,  are 
of  real  marble,  but  the  walls  on  either 
side  are  of  yellow  imitation  marble.  The 
rooms  of  the  Hermitage  in  which  the  pic- 
tures and  other  collections  are  lodged  are 
for  the  most  part  sumptuously  decorated 
and  adorned  with  gigantic  caudelabra, 
vases  and  tables  of  malachite,  porphyry, 
or  jasper,  and  many  splendid  pieces  of 
French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Of  the  remaining  palaces  of  St.  Peters- 
burg it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  detail. 
Monumental  St.  Petersburg  must  be  en  joy* 
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IN  THE  HERMITAGE  PALACE. 


ed  as  a whole;  its  churches  and  palaces  lives— -an  immense  stucco  pile,  built:  by 
must  be  seen  iri  their  environment,  wheth-  RastrelH  in  1744,  In  the  ensemble  of  the 
er  of  vast  open  places,  gardens,  parks,  lake,  street  vista  the  palace  produces  a striking 
or  river,  and  considered  as  masses  and  sil-  effect,  hut  if  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
bouettes  in  a vast  ensemble;  when  jsola-  Alexandra  Square,  the  neighboring  Alex 
ted  and  examined  one  by  one;  their  ori-  andra  Theatre,  the  masses  of  tall  trees,  and 
ginality,  such  as  it  is,  becomes  diminished  the  perspective  of  the  broad  Nevskoi,  with 
and  obscured,  while,  the  cheapness  and  in  the  distance  the  Anitehkoff  Bridge  and 
paltriness  of  the  material  structure  reveals  Baron  Klodt's  well-known  colossal  bronze 
itself  to  their  prejudice.  This  remark  ap-  groups  of  slaves  and  wild  horses,  the  mere 
plies  to  the  red  Anitchkoff  Palace,  in  the  palace  by  itself  is  a poor  ami  uninteresting 
Nerskoi  Prospekt,  where  the  Emperor  now  structure,  remarkable  only  for  its  size. 
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•J for  tiples — a long1,  wry  long,  straight  road, 
hard  with  villa*  and  gardens,  and  oeeu 
sidnally  mierruphxl  by  n canal  or*  ami  *»f 
the  Neva,  wftifch  is  thrown  u wooden 

bridge,  prptf*ded  by  inscriptions  in  Uu*v 
sian.  German,  and  French  forbidding 
smoking  under  heavy  penalties.  At  first 
the  houses  are  rather  palt  ry ; some  of  them 
have  raised  platforms  inside  the  gardens, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  sit  drinking  tea  and  decorated  with  rough  fretwork.  Some 
and  watching  the  passing  equipages.  In  have  beautifully  kept  gardens  and  lawns 
several  gardens  we  espied  with  surprise  sloping  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where 
and  pain  those  silvered  globes  with  which  yachts  and  skiffs  wait,  moored  near  neat 
the  Parisian  bourgeois  delight  to  adorn  bathing  pavilions.  The  views  as  we  cross 
their  gardens  at  Asnieres  or  Suresnes.  the  bridges  are  lovely ; the  thickly  wooded 
The  interiors,  as  seen  through  the  open  landscape  spreads  away  soft,  calm,  and  im- 
windows,  look  neat,  clean,  and  unartistie.  pressive;  the  trees— -birch,  elm*  and  fir — 
Here  you  see  a school  boy  learning  his  les-  form  at?  undulating  curtain  along  the  bo- 
sons at  the  end  of  the  family  table,  and  rizon,  which  is  broken  here  by  the  bulb- 
there  paterfamilias  struggling  with  the  ous  gilded  cupola  of  some  distant  church, 
recalcitrant  cork  of  a beer  bottle— just  there  by  some  garden  temple  with  white 
such  scenes  as  you  might  behold  in  more  columns  supporting  a flat  dome-shaped 
western  countries.  At  frequent  intervals  roof  painted  bright  green,  and  there  by 
are  traktirs,  or  resiau rants,  where  you  see  lofty  and  fantastic  wooden  gables  of  one 
groups  of  men  sitting  at  a table  with  a of  the  island  restaurants  and  pleasure- 
teapot  between  them,  and  contentment  grounds,  like  Arcadia,  Li  vadia,  or  Bavaria, 
depicted  on  their  countenances.  Soon,  To  the  river-banks,  however,  are  nioOr- 
however,  We  leave  behind  this  more  deni-  ed  sea-going  schooners,  and  following  the 
erratic  suburb,  and  as  the  trees  become  stream  of  droskies  we  soon  come  to  the 
thicker  the  villas  become  rarer  and  more  open  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
elegant.  Most  of  them  are  built  of  wood  finely  kept  and  well  - watered  roads  of 
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£ , * , ^ A MICHAEL  PALACE. 

Die  palace  of  Tsarskoe-Sclo  is  in 
the  midst  of  a thickly  wooded  es- 
tate, surrounded  for  miles  and  miles  by  painter  might  utilize  its  facade  for  the 
park-like  landscape,  varied  w ith  grottoes,  palace  of  some  flighty  operetta  queen, 
watercourses,  bridges,  and  winding  av-  some  Grand  J^uchess  of  Gerol stein,  or  a 
enues  of  tall  fir,  oak.  and  beech  trees.  Roi  GaroLte.  In  the  interior  of  this  pal- 
The  palace,  built  in  1744,  is  780  feet  long,  ace,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  we 
the  style  is  rank  rococo;  and  the  back  shall  find  little  to  delight  us.  The  per- 
and  front  facades  are  adorned  with  tor-  mahout  decoration  is,  of  course,  for  the 
tuoua  caryatides,  pilasters,  capitals,  brack-  most  part,  stucco-work  in  rocaille  motifs; 

statues,  and  vases  without  stint  or  one  very  pretty  room  lias  white  walls 
measure.  Originally,  it  appears,  Gath-  with  figures  in  relief,  and  delicate  stucco 
erine  I.  had  all  these  ornaments  gilded  imitations  of  Wedgwood  plaques  with 
with  leaf  gold — a whim  which  cost  her  white  cameo  figures  on  pale  blue  or  rose 
subjects  more  than  three  million  ducats,  ground.  In  another  room  the  walls  are 
This  gold  has  long  since  vanished,  and  in  crusted  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  floor 
oow  only  the  dome  and  cupolas  of  the  of  eboiiy  is  inlaid  with  flowers  of  mother 
church  are  gilded.  The  palace  itself,  of -pearl.  In  another  room  the  wails  and 
as  usual  of  stucco,  has  its  walls  col-  ceiling  are  literally  panelled  with  slabs  oF 
ored  pale  green,  relieved  with  white  and  amber  arranged  in  architectural  designs; 
yellow*,  the  figures  and  ornaments  are  a bedroom  has  walls  of  white  porcelain 
stained  to  imitate  bronze;  the  roofs  are  and  pilasters  of  purple  glass— a fearful 
painted  bright  green;  and  the  whole,  as  spectacle;  the  gram!  ballroom,  140  feet 
it  stands  dazzlingly  bright  in  the  sun-  long,  consists  entirely  of  mirrors  ami  gild- 
shioe,  is  not  without  originality.  A scene-  ing ; the  walls  of  the  banquet  mg- room  are 
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gilded  up  to  a height  of  nine  feyt;  th^  mystery.  We  saw  this  truly  great 

‘k  Hilve^oom  ' justified  its  name  by  H*  indention  for  the  first  time  in  Russia, 
lavish  decoration.  in  thaft^eUly  The  t>^iv  vVith  the  exception  of  Co*v 

ace  of  Tsttrskoe-Selo  is  u huge  ioy ; stantinoplo,  no  capital  possesses  so  imoy 

A trilling  but  curious  detail,  which  imperial  palaces. as  St. Petersburg.  But  :U 
struck  us  in  our*  visits  to  the  imperial  and  paiivees  and  Ms  churches  du  not  Hulhce  .U>: 
other  palaces:  in  every  room,  in  on*  cor-  give  an.  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  town, 
ner  under  the  ceding,  is  a religious  image,  We  must  also  vUit  Vb  broad  and  endiess 
or  icon ; and  hi  every  room,  in  a oouspb.ee  streets;  its  bazars  that  are  towns;  in  it  lem- 
ons vpoi/m&y  besdeu  ihevyrilnut  or  tiiap}^  yf&lvz$-;,  Ms  canals  laden  vv it  fi  Wg'ei  awl 
wood  spring  *.-:uhp5dor.  wheel*  is  apparent*  traversed  by  steamers;  its  gigantic  public 
ly  enuddemi  indisjvusuhic  Bi  ail  '$ium^u  bmlduig*.  and  immense  squares  that  coyor 
dwellings  From  one  side  of  the  hex  Ae<hx  of  ground,  and  on  which  sixty  to  a 
ris^s/^  s holder  t.dM>Jnsie^  wldele  ^o  oid  hundred  thousand  men  can  find  poom, 
or  j/tsfoh  with  a knob  at  the  pride-  The  Such  is  the  Admiralty  Place  avid  U>:  com 
rod  aod  tube  nronhout  four  feet,  h igh,  jiisl.  tin  nation,  in  t he  ce  ntre  of  wh  ich  rises  the 
handy  for  a tall  t/i/wh  Vat)  press  tliy  Alexander  Column,  the  greatest,  monolith 
ktjoh,  which  causes  the  lid  to  fly  up  and  of  modern  times,  erected  in  n*  ihe 
disclose  h sand-box;  then  you  so  ft.  and  momurv  of  Alexander  I*  f t is  a 4H;<gU*  shaft 
then  von  let  go  the  knob,  vvhwmpun  the  of  red  granite,  *4  feet  high  ami  ti  feet  Hi 
lid  fulls with & bang,  and  the Ti&t  is  sUeuce  <f  iuuieter,  placed  nil  a eubie 

est&I  25  /net  high*  and  surmounted  by  a 
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with  bronze  bass-reliefs  and  a gigantic 
chariot  and  six  horses.  During  our  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg  we  witnessed  on  this  enor- 
mous space  an  imposing  religious  ceremo- 
ny on  the'  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  ninth  centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Russia.  After  the 
benediction  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva, 
the  procession,  headed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan, the  Czar,  the  Empress,  the  Grand- 
Dukes,  the  pages  and  court  officials,  and 
all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
accompanied  by  priests  bearing  aloft  ban- 
ners and  holy  images,  and  by  singing 
choirs  and  military  bands,  crossed  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Admiralty  and  advanced  be- 
tween serried  ranks  of  troops  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alexander  Column,  where  a plat- 
form had  been  erected,  draped  in  scarlet. 
The  whole  space  swarmed  with  thousands 
of  spectators— a characteristic  Russian 
crowd,  in  which  black  caps  and  long 
black  cloaks  predominated — and  when  the 
procession  appeared  in  the  distance,  with 
the  holy  icons  glittering  in  the  sun,  in  a 
moment  every  head  was  bare,  and  during 
the  hour  that  the  intonations  of  the  loud- 
voiced  deacons  continued,  the  spectators 
incessantly  crossed  themselves  and  bowed, 
swaying  their  whole  bodies  from  the  waist, 
and  not  contenting  themselves  with  mere- 
ly bending  the  neck.  The  spectacle  was 
impressive,  and  so  was  the  stentorian  shout 
of  greeting  that  rose  from  the  crowd  as 
the  Czar  drove  away  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  the  Empress  by  his  side,  holding 
herself  always  a little  in  front  of  her 
husband,  as  if  to  shield  him  with  her 
body.  This  curious  attitude  of  the  Em- 
press made  us  realize  the  dark  side  of  this 
picture  of  autocratic  splendor,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  unceasing  anxiety  in  which  the 
imperial  couple  live,  always  dreading  the 
terrible  machinations  of  that  intellectual 
proletariat  which  pursues  its  policy  of  ter- 
rorism and  assassination  with  such  dogged 
persistency  and  such  mysterious  force. 
In  the  vast  palace  of  Gatschina,  with  its 
600  rooms,  we  were  told  the  Emperor  and 
his  family  live  in  a suite  of  six  modest 
chambers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  guard- 
ed more  effectually  by  the  thousand  sol- 
diers whose  armed  vigilance  watches  by 
night  and  by  day  in  the  lobbies  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  imperial  home.  No 
movement  of  the  Czar  is  ever  announced 
in  advance.  If  he  is  to  arrive  at  St. 
Petersburg,  nobody  knows  by  what  route 
he  will  come  or  through  which  streets  he 


will  pass;  if  he  has  to  make  a long  rail- 
way journey,  the  day  of  his  departure  is 
not  disclosed ; and  when  the  imperial  train 
passes,  the  track  is  lined  with  soldiers. 

With  a last  glance  at  the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt,  the  pride  of  every  patriotic  Russian, 
we  will  cpn elude  our  observations  on  pa- 
latial Petersburg.  This  famous  street  is 
remarkable  first  of  all  for  its  dimensions: 
it  is  more  than  a hundred  feet  broad  and 
three  miles  long. 

In  this  framework,  admirably  called  a 
Prospect,  for  the  whole  street  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  its  effect  when  looked  at 
in  perspective,  and  not  when  examined  in 
detail,  the  whole  characteristic  movement 
of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  seen ; the  tram- 
ways; the  strings  of  telegas  laden  with 
goods;  the  clouds  of  common  droskies, 
looking  like  toy  carriages;  the  finer  pri- 
vate droskies,  drawn  by  splendid  long- 
stepping  trotters,  harnessed  so  lightly  that 
the  beauty  of  their  form  is  nowhere  con- 
cealed; the  troikas  with  their  team  har- 
nessed fan  wise,  three  abreast;  the  throngs 
of  silent  foot-passengers,  mujiks,  civil 
servants,  officers  in  long  gray  overcoats, 
women  of  the  lower  classes  wearing  short 
dresses  of  pale  green,  unaesthetic  blues, 
with  gaudily  embroidered  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads;  ladies  in  Parisian  toilettes; 
here  and  there  queer  old  women  who 
seem  to  have  seen  better  days,  and  who 
now  console  themselves  by  smoking  cig- 
arettes as  they  lounge  in  the  sun;  mu- 
jiks, who  in  spite  of  the  warmth  still 
remain  faithful  to  their  sheepskin  tou- 
loupes,  and  who  loaf  along  dreamily 
cracking  sunflower  seeds,  the  chewing  of 
which  is  a favorite  popular  distraction; 
street  hawkers  who  sell  “kvas”  and  other 
drinks,  cakes,  sweets,  fruit,  and  flowers; 
nurse-maids  wearing  the  national  costume 
and  coiffure,  a sort  of  tiara  of  blue  or  red 
velvet  embroidered  with  big  pearl  beads; 
priests  in  long  flowing  black  gowns  and 
tall  brimless  hats,  sometimes  covered 
with  a veil;  Circassians  with  their  long 
coats  and  their  breasts  stiff  with  car- 
tridges; a patrol  of  Cossacks  ambling 
along  on  their  small  nervous  little  horses, 
with  their  hay  nets  slung  f$om  the  sad- 
dles. Horsemen  are  rare  in  St.  Petersburg, 
for  the  Russians  do  not  appreciate  rid- 
ing as  a pleasure.  The  great  means  of 
locomotion  is  that  foolish  vehicle  the 
drosky,  which  is  the  most  universal  and 
characteristic  feature  in  Russian  street 
landscape. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BRANDYWINE. 

BY  HOWARD  M.  JENKINS. 

EECORD&D  as  is  its  name  upon  the  with  the  marsh  -bordered  Christiana,  of 
> historic  scroll,  the  Brandywine  de~  Delaware,  the  varying  scenery  along  its 
serves  other  fame  than  that  conferred  by  course  presents  continual  charms, 
its  Revolutionary  battle.  From  its  sources  Richest  m attraction,  however,  are  the 
high  up  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  that  lower  reaches  of  the  stream.  Par  excel- 
appear  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Blue  lence  these  are  ll  The  Banks, v south  of 
Mountains,  to  its  union,  fifty  miles  below,  that  historic  semicircle  which  divides  the 
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three  lower  counties  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  greater  breadth  patented 
to  Mr.  Penn,  and  mostly  within  the  nar- 
row valley  that  the  creek  traverses,  just 
above  its  embrace  by  the  great  bay’s  tides 
under  the  walls  of  Wilmington.  The 
hand  of  nature  along  these  banks  has  been 
prodigal  with  features  of  bold  if  not  wild 
beauty. 

Taking  a departure  upward  from  the 
rivers  mouth,  it  is  a sweep  of  lowland 
scenery  that  we  survey  where  the  Brandy- 
wine mingles  its  flood  with  that  of  the 
Christiana.  Eastward,  across  the  em- 
banked meadow,  rises  the  modest  tower 
of  the  Wilmington  light,  beside  whose 
friendly  beacon  move  the  ships  in  flocks 
up  from  the  Capes,  and  back  again  to  pass 
their  portals  out  upon  the  sea.  Even  here 
the  river  is  a bay,  its  waters  soon  to  betray 
a tinge  of  salt,  and  its  breadth  great  enough 
to  hurry  the  cautious  coaster  into  the  har- 
bor of  the  Christiana’s  mouth  when  the 
southeastern  storm  is  raging.  Back  of  the 
Cape  heads  rises  the  range  of  hills  that 
follow  northward  up  the  Delaware.  They 
subside  into  the  rolling  country  here,  but 
as  we  face  westward  to  their  last  terraces 
our  eye,  with  that  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  Lars, 
rests  where 

“ fair  Wilmington,  upon  her  hills, 

Looks  to  the  river  over  marshy  meads.” 

Historic  because  the  Swedes  came  in 
here  to  make  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  white  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  less  than  eighteen  years  after 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  had  landed,  there 
is  Revolutionary  reminiscence  too  in  these 
waters  of  the  Christiana  near  the  Brandy- 
wine's mouth.  It  was  somewhere  here 
that  in  1776,  just  as  the  bolder  patriots 
were  scheming  to  carry  the  Declaration, 
the  war  ships  of  his  Majesty,  the  Roebuck 
and  Liverpool , which  had  been  harrying 
all  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  up  from  the 
Capes,  were  boldly  attacked  by  the  “row- 
galleys'’  that  formed  the  main  flotilla  of 
the  Americans  in  these  waters. 

After  the  Christiana  enters  the  Brandy- 
wine, it  is  three  hundred  yards  up  the 
northern  shore  that,  as  old  men  said, 
the  planks  of  the  Dutch  ship  rotted 
whose  cargo  of  liquors,  as  she  lay  here 
for  a winter  harbor,  was  spilled  and  lost 
when  the  ice  cut  her  open.  Hence  came 
the  name  of  the  stream.  The  Indians 
above  called  it  Suspecough,  and  below 
the  Delaware  line  Wawaset ; the  Swedes 
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named  it  the  Fishkill ; but  the  Dutch 
brandy-wine,  more  potent  than  other  in- 
fluences, went  to  the  head  of  the  stream 
from  its  mouth.  Here,  where  the  tide- 
water channel  may  carry  to  day  a schoon- 
er or  barge,  going  up  to  the  old  mills 
for  flour  or  corn-meal,  Stuyvesant’s  war 
ships  from  New  Amsterdam  cleft  the  cur- 
rents on  their  way  to  the  capture  of  Fort 
Christiana.  Just  above  the  point  where 
the  two  streams  seem  about  to  unite,  but 
do  not,  we  are  in  the  locality  of  the  fa- 
mous siege.  The  site  of  the  Swedish  fort 
is  on  the  Christiana,  but  only  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  Brandywine.  Its  rear,  where 
Stuyvesant  placed  some  of  his  guns,  is 
marked  now  by  the  ancient  church,  built 
in  1698,  under  the  earnest  effort  of  the 
good  Swedisli  missionary  Eric  Beorck. 
Jan  Risingh,  the  giant  Swede,  Governor 
of  all  the  infant  dominion  in  America 
which  Gustavus  himself  had  projected 
and  cherished  to  the  very  day  of  Lutzen, 
beheld  with  dismay  the  guns  of  his  wood- 
en-legged antagonist  posted  on  this  high- 
er ground,  and  commanding  completely 
the  rude  little  fortress  of  logs  over  which 
the  Swedish  ensign  floated.  Other  batter- 
ies were  mounted  by  Stuyvesant  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  and  across 
the  Christiana  facing  the  fort,  while  his 
ships  lay  anchored  in  the  Fishkill.  Too 
much  are  the  surroundings  changed  to 
fancy  that  we  can  now  hear  the  trumpet 
challenge  of  Antony  Van  Corlear,  or  even 
make  real  all  the  humorous  details  of  Ir- 
ving’s most  genial  clirouicle;  but  here  it 
was  that  the  existence  of  the  New  Sweden, 
which  had  endured  from  1638,  ended,  and 
the  power  of  the  New  Netherlands  pre- 
vailed. Bloodless,  indeed,  the  struggle 
was  none  the  less  earnest  and  real.  When 
Risingh,  unable  to  obtain  even  the  poor 
advantage  of  delay  by  his  efforts  at  diplo- 
matic artifice,  signed  the  terms  of  surren- 
der, and  gave  up  the  fort,  there  was  an 
end  to  all  the  dreams  of  new  dominion  in 
America  which  Gustavus  had  indulged, 
and  Oxenstiern  had  for  a time  made  real. 

Where  the  tides  turn,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  down  which  the  stream  makes  its  last 
rush  from  out  the  hills,  are  the  famous  old 
mills  of  the  Brandywine.  Begun  in  1742 
by  Oliver  Canby,  ancestor  of  a long  line 
of  straight-coated  Quaker  millers,  they 
were  known  far  and  wide  in  those  early 
days  when  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
was  harvested  upon  a narrow  strip  along 
the  Atlantic,  and  grists  came  to  them  not 
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only  from  the  fat  fields  of  southeastern  and  Cadwallader  urged  the  selection  of 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Delaware*  Wilmington.  It  was  in  these  mills  that 
hut  from  Maryland  and  even  New  Jersey.  Oliver  Evans,  the  Delaware  inventive  gen- 
From  one  at  first,  they  had  increased  to  ius,  claimant  with  Fitch  and  Rumsey  of 
thirteen  in  number  at  their  most  prosper*  honors  that  Fulton  has  been  with  ques- 
ous  period.  It  was  an  important  part  of  lion  able  justice  awarded,  put  to  practical 
Washington's  concern  at  the  end  of  the  use  the  great,  improvements  in  mill  ma- 
1777  summer,  and  just  before  the  battle  chinery  which  are  unquestionably  his 
tip  the  creek,  when  his  army  lay  around  own.  Just  after  the  Revolution,  his  stout 
Wilmington,  and  his  own  head  quarters  figure,  beaming  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
were  here  in  the  residence  of  one  of  the  an  inventive  mind,  his  hair  not  yet  gray 
mill-owners,  in  Brandywine  village,  to  so  with  disappointment  or  his  eyes  dimmed 
manoeuvre  as  to  cover  these  great  mills,  by  his  work,  must  have  been  very  famil- 
and  prevent  their  store  of  grain  from  feed-  iar  to  the  Canbys,  the  Tatrmlls,  the  Leas, 
ingthearmy  of  Howe,  that  had  just  landed  and  the  Prices,  as  they  stood  by  their 
at  the  Head  of  Elk,  There  were  none  in  mill  doors  watching  the  grain  come  in 
the  colonics  of  like i importance  : a nd  when,  or  the  flour  go  out.  It  was  his  eleviv 
three  months  later,  as  the  snows  began,  tor,  hopper-boy,  conveyer,  and  kiln-drier 
Washington  called  his  lieutenants  togeth-  which  changed  the  old  process  of  milling 
er  at  Whiteiuarsh  to  decide  where  the  into  that  which  has  but  recently  been 
army  should  make  its  winter-quarters,  again  revolutionized  by  the  great  mills  of 
it  was  much  ou  their  account  that  Greene  the  Northwest. 
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Leaving  the  nulls  and  the  lighter  at 

wine  corn 


paddled  their  swift  canoes  in  the  quiet 
reaches  of  the  creek,  and  steered  them 
boldly  down  the  rapids ; fleet  hunters 
doubtless  shot  game  in  the  hills,  and 
speared  the  fish  as  they  passed  upward. 
When  Penn  purchased  the  Chester  County 
lands,  twenty  miles  above  us,  the  Indians 
carefully  reserved  the  right  of  catching 
shad  there  forever.  It  was  a little  earlier 
than  this  t reaty  that  Penn's  elder  associate, 
George.  Fox,  on  his  religious  visit  to  the 
scattered  settlers  in  the  colonies,  came  to 
the  Brandy  wine,  and  crossed  in  this  vicin- 
ity with  difficulty.  He  had  come  from 
New  Jersey,  and  was  wending  his  way 
slowly  and  tediously  by  the  uncertain  for- 
est paths  to  the  settlements  down  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Fox  doubtless  made  his 
crossing  higher  up  than  where  the  race 
banks  of  the  old  mills  now  are,  But  here, 
where  a few  stones  and  timbers  in  the 
stream  mark  the  ruins  of  " the  barley-mill 
dam,1’  was  the  ford  of  the  41  Old  King's 
Road, ” a highway  that  in  its  time  was  of 
more  than  local  importance,  connecting 
the  settlements  Pennsylvania  ward  with 
those  down  on  the  Chesapeake. 

Quite  famous  in  its  day  was  the  old  bar- 


their  doors  loading  Brandy 
meal  for  the  West  Indies,  we  are  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  mill  ‘‘races.’’  Four 
of  them,  two  on  either  side,  bring  down  a 
dark,  silent,  and  powerful  volume  from 
the  dams  above.  Between  the  races  lie 
the  pathways  which  for  a hundred  years 
have  been  familiar  walks  of  the  towns- 
people; and  here  at  the  lower  gates,  where, 
if  the  mills  are  in  action,  there  are  hut 
some  spouting  and  sparkling  jets  from 
crevice  and  hole,  the  flood  returns  to  the 
stream  wheu  they  are  idle  with  a cataract 
that  draws  admiring  groups  continually. 
Picturesque  is  the  view  up  the  stream, 
where  its  waters  foam  among  the  exposed 
and  rugged  bowlders,  and  beautiful  are 
the  vistas  that  open  through  the  leafage 
of  summer  on  either  side.  Along  the 
pathways,  under  the  skies  of  June,  go 
scores  of  pleasure- seekers,  children  laugh- 
ing, lovers  iu  close  company,  elders  seek- 
ing the  sweet  air  and  enjoying  the  bright 
landscape.  The  French  families  who 
came  to  Wilmington  when  their  Revolu- 
tion had  followed  ours,  and  again  in  the 
days  of  blood  that  ensanguined  San  Do- 
were  ardent 


imngo, 
lovers  of  the  Brandy- 
wine. Their  bath 
houses  were  placed 
here  beside  the  race, 
and  their  white- 
capped  blanchis - 
senses  set  benches  in 
the  waters  of  the 
stream  itsel  f to  wash, 
after  the  manner  of 
old  France. 

Lingering  here, 
long  after  thei  r bands 
had  disappeared  f rom 
the  surrounding 
country,  were  lone- 
ly survivors  of  the 
handsome  and  peace- 
ful Lenm-Lennappe. 
The  ruins  of  their 
wigwams  survived 
the  Revolution,  and 
all  the  picturesque 
stream  is  haunted 
with  those  forms  of 
aboriginal  romance 
whose  legends  now 
have  grown  unfash- 
ionable. Indian  prin- 
cesses may  well  have 
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which  now  stretch  upward  along  the  creek 
a distance  measured  in  miles,  adjoining 
great  demesnes  of  farm  land  which  rise 
out  of  the  valley  on  either  hand.  Our 
walk  necessarily  pauses,  for  the  way  be- 
side the  stream  is  fenced  across,  and  the 
gate  of  the  enclosure  is  strictly  though 
civilly  guarded.  Besides  scientific  secrets, 
there  is  risk  to  life  and  limb  within. 

The  Dupont  Works  are  almost  precise- 
ly of  the  same  age  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  projector,*  grand  father  to  the 
younger  and  father  to  the  elder  of  their 
present  owners,  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1800, 
and  began  to  locate  the  works  here  in  the 
summer  of  1802.  The  history  of  their 
growth,  interesting  in  the  scientific  and 
industrial  features,  is  rendered  more  strik- 
ing by  many  picturesque  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  It  was  an  inci- 
dent quite  odd  and  apparently  altogether 
fortuitous  that  set  M.  Eleuth^re  Ir6ne  du 
Pont  to  making  guupowder  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine.  Born  in  France,  at 
the  old  family  residence,  Bois  des  Foss4s, 
at  Chevannes,  near  Nemours,  he  was  little 
more  than  a lad  when  on  that  terrible  10th 
of  August,  1792,  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  the  Tuileries  with  the  chivalrous 
purpose  of  helping  to  defend  the  already 
defenceless  Louis  XVI.  Escaping  thence 
with  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty,  in 
the  midst  of  that  slaughter  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  which  Thorwaldsen’s  colossal  lion 
at  Lucerne  commemorates,  the  father,  who 
was  that  distinguished  savant  and  author, 
economist  and  statesman,  Pierre  Samuel 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  a prominent  figure 
in  French  affairs  for  thirty  years  preced- 
ing, the  friend  and  associate  of  Turgot,  the 
man  who  taught  Calonne,  the  author  on 
the  part  of  France  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Groat  Britain  yielded  independence  to 
America,  secretary  of  the  Assembly  of  No- 
tables. member  of  the  States-General  from 
Nemours,  and  twice  the  president  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  evaded  the  clutch 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists  for  a time, 
by  being  concealed  in  the  French  Observ- 
atory by  his  friend  the  astronomer  La- 
lande,  while  his  son  was  hastily  conveyed 
into  the  country,  and  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  remained  in  retirement  at  Essone. 
There,  as  it  chanced,  was  located  the  great 
govern  men  tpoudridre — the  powder-' works 
from  which  came  the  supplies  for  public 
use.  M.  E.  I.  du  Pont  had  been,  or  then 
became,  a pupil  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist, 
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who  was  chief  of  the  44  Bureau  de  Poudres 
et  Salpetres,”  and  he  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  processes  by  which  the  pow- 
der was  produced.  Later,  his  father,  who, 
after  the  concealment  by  Lalande,  had 
been  captured  and  imprisoned,  but  had 
been  saved  from  the  guillotine,  like  Jo- 
sephine, by  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  de- 
cided to  quit  France  with  his  sons,  and 
late  in  1799  they  set  sail  for  the  United 
States.  Victor,  the  elder  son,  had  been 
here  previously:  in  1789  lie  w^as  attach^ 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Count  de 
Moustier,  later  he  acted  as  the  consul  for 
France  at  Charleston,  and  after  that  held 
the  place  of  consul-general  at  New  York. 

He,  and  also  his  brother,  were  accompa- 
nied by  their  families,  and  with  them  came 
M.  Bureau  de  Pusey,the  son-in-law  of  their 
stepmother,  who  had  been  a companion 
with  Lafayette  during  his  hideous  im- 
prisonment at  Olmiitz. 

Small  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  the  demand  for 
their  product,  had  sprung  up  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  Revolution,  but  they 
had  made  little  progress.  The  .processes 
were  primitive,  and  lacked  the  precise 
knowledge  of  scientific  method  and  skil- 
ful manipulation  which  M.du  Pont’s  stud- 
ies at  Essone  enabled  him  to  supply.  He 
at  once  resolved  to  equal  in  quality  the 
best  imported  powder;  he  double-refined 
his  saltpetre,  and  exercised  extreme  care 
in  the  selection  of  his  charcoal.  From  the 
first  he  made  his  works  successful  in  the 
commercial  sense,  and  of  the  best  repute 
for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ductions. He  had  begun  with  his  build- 
ings at  what  are  now  called  the  “Upper 
Works,-’  four  miles  above  Wilmington, 
but  ten  years  later  he  purchased  anoth- 
er important  tract  along  the  creek,  the 
44  Hagley”  property,  which  has  become  the 
“Middle  Works.”  Here  there  had  been 
an  ancient  saw  mill,  and  the  handsome 
residence  of  Rumford  Dawes,  a wealthy 
Philadelphia  merchant.  The  water-pow- 
er thus  acquired  has  a fall  of  twenty-two 
feet,  and  the  works  have  been  developed 
by  two  complete  sets  of  machinery  to  a 
capacity  of  producing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder  per  day.  In  1846 
the  “ Lo wer  Works”  were  established,  with 
laboratories,  refineries  for  saltpetre,  etc. 
Altogether  the  yards  extend  about  three 
miles  along  the  Brandywine,  and  include 
all  the  various  mills,  shops,  and  appliances 
whose  products  are  anywhere  required 
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from  the  first  handling  of  the  crude  mate- 
rial to  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the 
ordnance  officer,  engineer,  or  sportsman. 

The  venerable  Pierre  Samuel  died  here 
on  the  Brandywine  in  1817,  in  the  resi- 
dence now  occupied  by  his  grandson  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dupont,  and  is  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery,  upon  the  hill-slope,  west 
of  the  upper  yards.  He  had  gone  back  to 
France  in  1802  to  rejoin  his  wife,  who,  at 
the  emigration  in  1799,  had  been  infirm  in 
health.  He  remained  in  France  until 
1816,  and  when  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba 
he  was  once  more  called  to  public  duty, 
being  Secretary  for  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment by  which  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  was  decreed.  The  return  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  upturnings  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  however,  sent  him  to  Havre,  and 
thence  he  sailed  again  for  America.  In 
August,  1817,  as  he  was  returning  across 
the  Brandywine  in  a boat  from  a visit  to 
his  son  Victor,  he  accidentally  fell  into  the 
stream,  and  the  wetting  caused  a fatal  ag- 
gravation of  his  gout.  Born  at  Paris  in 
1739,  he  had  reached  a ripe  old  age,  and 
looked  back  upon  a remarkable  career. 
The  year  before  his  death  he  had  been  hon- 
ored by  a visit  from  President  Madison, 
who  rode  from  Washington  hither  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  genial  old  gentleman. 

In  the  same  ground  with  those  of  Pierre 
Samuel  repose  the  remains  of  his  grand- 
son Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Dupont. 
The  second  son  of  Victor,  he  was  born 
during  the  residence  of  the  latter  at  Ber- 
gen Point,  in  September,  1803,  and  lived 
to  see  the  close  of  the  great  war,  in  which 
he  had  rendered  heroic  service  for  the 


Union.  Admiral  Dupont  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  23d  of  June,  1865.  He 
had  suffered  for  several  years  from  a dis- 
ease contracted  in  his  East  India  service 
from  1857  to  1859,  and  died  somewhat 
suddenly  at  the  La  Pierre  House,  on 
Broad  Street,  making  the  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable  because  his  father 
had  also  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
during  a visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  his 
uncle,  E.  I.  du  Pont,  the  head  of  the  pow- 
der firm,  had  also  died  there,  of  cholera. 

Lafayette  came  here  to  visit,  of  course, 
when  he  made  his  memorable  tour  through 
the  country  in  1825.  It  was  in  the  frigate 
Brandywine , indeed,  that  he  went  home, 
that  vessel  having  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Congress.  From  the  Messrs. 
Dupont’s,  where  he  remained  for  some 
days,  he  drove  up,  on  the  25th  of  July,  to 
go  over  the  battle-ground,  and  point  out 
to  the  crowds  of  people  who  had  gathered 
there  the  spot  where  he  received  the  Eng- 
lish bullet.  One  of  those  in  the  carriage 
with  him  on  that  drive  was  Miss  E.  Du- 
pont, afterward  the  wife  of  the  Admiral, 
and  on  his  return  to  her  father’s  house  at 
evening,  writing  in  her  album,  he  said: 

“ After  having  seen,  nearly  half  a century 
ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  a scene  of 
bloody  fighting,  I am  happy  now  to  find  it  the 
seat  of  industry,  beauty,  and  friendship. 

Lafayette.” 

And  so,  at  a point  on  the  stream  where, 
on  that  day  of  September,  1777,  we  should 
have  heard  the  sound  of  the  hostile  guns 
at  Chadd’s  Ford,  we  leave  it,  with  the 
words  of  the  gallant  Frenchman  to  do  it 
appropriate  and  well-deserved  honor. 


A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  TIIE  WORLD.* 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 


vm. 

IN  real  life  the  opera  or  the  theatre  is 
only  the  prologue  to  the  evening.  Our 
little  party  supped  at  Delgardo’s.  The 
play  then  begins.  New  York  is  quite 
awake  by  that  time,  and  ready  to  amuse 
itself.  After  the  public  duty,  tbe  public 
attitudinizing,  after  assisting  at  the  arti- 
ficial comedy  and  tragedy  which  imitate 
life  under  a mask,  and  suggest  without 
satisfying,  comes  the  actual  experience. 
My  gentle  girl — God  bless  your  sweet  face 


and  pure  heart!— who  looked  down  from 
the  sky-parlor  at  the  Metropolitan  upon 
the  legendary  splendor  of  the  stage  and 
the  alluring  beauty  and  wealth  of  the 
boxes,  and  went  home  to  create  in  dreams 
the  dearest  romance  in  a maiden’s  life, 
you  did  not  know  that  for  many  the  ro- 
mance of  the  night  just  began  when  the 
curtain  fell. 

The  streets  were  as  light  as  day.  At 
no  other  hour  were  the  pavements  so 
thronged,  was  there  such  a crush  of  car- 
riages, such  a blockade  of  cars,  such  run- 
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ning  and  shouting,  greetings  and  decorous 
laughter,  such  a swirl  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. Never  were  the  fashionable 
cafes  and  restaurants  so  crowded  and 
brilliant.  It  is  not  a carnival  time;  it  is 
just  the  flow  and  ebb  of  a night’s  plea- 
sure, an  electric  night  which  has  all  of 
the  morning  except  its  peace,  a night  of 
the  gayest  opportunity  and  unlimited  pos- 
sibility. 

At  each  little  table  was  a drama  in 
progress,  light  or  serious — all  the  more 
serious  for  being  light  at  the  moment  and 
unconsidered.  Morgan,  who  was  so  well 
informed  in  the  gossip  of  society  and  so 
little  involved  in  it— some  men  have  this 
faculty,  which  makes  them  much  more 
entertaining  than  the  daily  newspaper — 
knew  the  histories  of  half  the  people  in 
the  room.  There  were  an  Italian  marquis 
and  his  wife  supping  together  like  lovers, 
so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit  that  makes 
this  public  life  necessary  even  when  the 
domestic  life  is  established.  There  is  a 
man  who  shot  himself  rather  seriously  on 
the  door  steps  of  the  beauty  who  rejected 
him,  and  in  a year  married  the  handsome 
and  more  wealthy  woman  who  sits  oppo- 
site him  in  that  convivial  party.  There 
is  a Russian  princess,  a fair  woman  with 
cool  observant  eyes,  making  herself  agree-* 
able  to  a mixed  company  in  three  lan- 
guages. In  this  brilliant  light  is  it  not 
wonderful  how  dazzlingly  beautiful  the 
women  are — brunettes  in  yellow  and  dia- 
monds, blondes  in  elaborately  simple  toi- 
lets, with  only  a bunch  of  roses  for  orna- 
ment, in  the  flush  of  the  midnight  hour, 
in  a radiant  glow  that  even  the  excite- 
ment and  the  lifted  glass  cannot  heighten  ? 
That  pretty  girl  yonder — is  she  wife  or 
widow  ( — slight  and  fresh  and  fair,  they 
say  has  an  ambition  to  extend  her  noto- 
riety by  going  upon  the  stage;  the  young 
lady  with  her,  who  does  not  seem  to  fear 
a public  place,  may  be  helping  her  on  the 
road.  The  two  young  gentlemen,  their 
attendants,  have  the  airof  taking  life  more 
seriously  than  the  girls,  but  regard  with 
respectful  interest  the  mounting  vivaci- 
ty of  their  companions,  which  rises  and 
sparkles  like  the  bubbles  in  the  slender 
glasses  which  they  raise  to  their  lips  with 
the  dainty  grace  of  practice.  The  staid 
family  parties  who  are  supping  at  adjoin- 
ing tables  notice  this  group  with  curiosity, 
and  express  their  opinion  by  elevated  eye- 
brows. 

Margaret  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
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regarded  the  whole  in  a musing  frame  of 
mind.  I think  she  apprehended  nothing 
of  it  except  the  light,  the  color,  the  beauty, 
the  movement  of  gayety.  For  her  the 
notes  of  the  orchestra  souuded  through  it 
all— the  voices  of  the  singers,  the  hum  of 
the  house ; it  was  all  a spectacle  and  a play. 
Why  should  she  not  enjoy  it?  There  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  girl  that 
responded  to  this  form  of  pleasure — the 
legitimate  pleasure  the  senses  take  in  be- 
ing gratified.  “It  is  so  different,”  she 
said  to  me,  “from  the  pleasure  one  has 
in  an  evening  by  the  fire.  Do  you  know 
even  Mr.  Morgan  seems  worldly  here.” 

It  was  a deeper  matter  than  she  thought, 
this  about  worldliness,  which  had  been 
raised  in  Margaret’s  mind.  Have  we  all 
double  natures,  and  do  we  simply  conform 
to  whatever  surrounds  us?  Is  there  any 
difference  in  kind  between  the  country 
worldliness  and  the  city  worldliness?  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Margaret  formulated 
any  of  these  ideas  in  words.  Her  know- 
ledge of  the  city  had  hitherto  been  super- 
ficial. It  was  a place  for  shopping,  for  a 
day  in  a picture  exhibition,  for  an  even- 
ing in  the  theatre,  no  more  a part  of  her 
existence  than  a novel  or  a book  of  travels: 
of  the  life  of  the  town  she  knew  nothing. 
That  night  in  her  room  she  became  aware 
for  the  first  time  of  another  world,  rest- 
less, fascinating,  striving,  full  of  opportu- 
nities. What  must  London  be? 

If  we  could  only  note  the  first  coming 
into  the  mind  of  a thought  that  changes 
life  and  re-forms  character  — supposing 
that  every  act  and  every  new  departure 
has  this  subtle  beginning— we  might  be 
less  the  sport  of  circumstances  than  we 
seem  to  be.  Unnoted,  the  desire  so  swift- 
ly follows  the  thought  and  juggles  with 
the  will. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Henderson  left  his 
card  and  a basket  of  roses.  Mr.  Lyon 
called.  It  was  a constrained  visit.  Mar- 
garet was  cordially  civil,  and  I fancied 
that  Mr.  Lyon  would  have  been  more  con- 
tent if  she  had  been  less  so.  If  he  were  a 
lover,  there  was  little  to  please  him  in  the 
exchange  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  day. 

“ Yes,”  he  was  saying  to  my  wife,  “per- 
haps I shall  have  to  change  my  mind 
about  the  simplicity  of  your  American 
life.  It  is  much  the  same  in  New  York 
and  London.  It  is  only  a question  of 
more  or  less  sophistication.” 

“ Mr.  Henderson  tells  us,”  said  my  wife, 

“ that  you  knew  theEschelles  in  London.” 
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“ Yes.  Miss  Eschelle  almost  had  a ca- 
reer there  last  season.” 

“Why  almost?” 

“Well — you  will  pardon  me — one  needs 
for  success  in  these  days  to  be  not  only 
very  clever,  but  equally  daring.  It  is 
every  day  more  difficult  to  make  a sen- 
sation.” 

“I  thought  her,  across  the  house,” Mar- 
garet said,  1 ‘ very  pretty  and  attractive.  I 
did  not  know  you  were  so  satirical,  Mr. 
Lyon.  Do  you  mean  that  one  must  be 
more  daring,  as  you  call  it,  in  London  than 
in  New  York?” 

“I  hope  it  will  not  hurt  your  national 
pride,  Miss  Debree,  if  I say  that  there  is 
always  the  greater  competition  in  the 
larger  market.” 

“Oh,  my  pride,”  Margaret  answered, 
“does  not  lie  in  that  direction.” 

“And  to  do  her  justice,  I don’t  think 
Miss  Eschelle’s  does  either.  She  appears 
to  be  more  interested  now  in  New  York 
than  in  London.” 

He  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and  Marga- 
ret laughed  also,  and  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, thinking  of  the  roses  that  came 
that  morning.  Could  she  be  comparing 
the  Londoner  with  the  handsome  Ameri- 
can who  sat  by  her  side  at  the  opera  last 
night?  She  was  half  annoyed  with  her- 
self at  the  thought. 

“And  are  not  you  also  interested  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Lyon?”  my  wife  asked. 

“Yes,  moderately  so,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  it.”  It  was  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  Margaret 
was  so  wholly  unresponsive;  and  after- 
ward, knowing  how  affairs  stood  with 
them,  I could  understand  his  well-bred 
misery.  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  suffer  decorously  and  make  no  sign 
in  the  midst  of  a society  which  insists  on 
stoicism,  no  matter  how  badly  one  is  hurt. 
The  Society  for  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
hardens  its  heart  in  these  cases.  “I  have 
never  seen  another  place,”  he  continued, 
“ where  the  women  are  so  busy  in  improv- 
ing themselves.  Societies,  clubs,  parlor 
lectures,  readings,  recitations,  musicals, 
classes— it  fatigues  one  to  keep  in  sight  of 
them.  Every  afternoon,  every  evening, 
something.  I doubt  if  men  are  capable  of 
such  incessant  energy,  Mrs.  Fairchild.” 

“ And  you  find  they  have  no  time  to  be 
agreeable?” 

“ Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  nothing 
they  are  not  interesting  in,  nothing  about 
which  they  cannot  talk,  and  talk  intensely. 


They  absorb  everything,  and  have  the  gift 
of  acquiring  intelligence  without,  as  one 
of  them  told  me,  having  to  waste  time  in 
reading.  Yes,  it  is  a most  interesting  city.” 

The  coming  in  of  Mr.  Morgan  gave  an- 
other turn  to  the  talk.  He  had  been  to 
see  a rural  American  play,  an  exhibition 
of  country  life  and  character,  constructed 
in  absolute  disregard  of  any  traditions  of 
the  stage. 

“ I don’t  suppose,”  Mr.  Morgan  said,  “a 
foreigner  would  understand  it;  it  would 
be  impossible  in  Paris,  incomprehensible 
in  London.” 

“ Yes,  I saw  it,”  said  Mr.  Lyon,  thus  ap- 
pealed to.  “It  was  very  odd,  and  seemed 
to  amuse  the  audience  immensely.  I sup- 
pose one  must  be  familiar  with  American 
farm  life  to  see  the  points  of  it.  I confess 
that  while  I sat  there,  in  an  audience  so 
keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  play — almost 
a part  of  it,  one  might  say — I doubted 
if  I understood  your  people  as  well  as  I 
thought  I did  when  I had  been  here  a week 
only.  Perhaps  this  is  the  beginning  of 
an  American  drama.” 

“ I’m  not  sure  but  it  is.” 

“But  it  is  so  local!” 

“Anything  that  is  true  must  be  true  to 
local  conditions,  to  begin  with.  The  only 
question  is,  is  it  true  to  human  nature? 
What  puzzled  me  in  this  American  play 
was  its  raising  the  old  question  of  nature 
and  art.  You’ve  seen  Coquelin?  Well, 
that  is  acting,  as  artificial  as  a sonnet,  the 
perfection  of  training,  skill  in  an  art.  You 
never  doubt  that  he  is  performing  in  a 
play  for  the  entertainment  of  an  audience. 
You  have  the  same  enjoyment  of  it  that 
you  have  of  a picture — a picture,  I mean, 
full  of  character  and  sentiment,  not  a pho- 
tograph. But  I don’t  think  of  Denman 
Thompson  as  an  actor  trained  to  perfection 
in  a dramatic  school,  but  as  a New  Hamp- 
shire farmer.  I don’t  admire  his  skill;  I 
admire  him.  There  is  plenty  that  is  arti- 
ficial, even  conventional,  in  his  play,  plen- 
ty of  imitation  of  the  rustic  that  shows  it 
is  imitation,  but  he  is  the  natural  man. 
If  he  is  a stage  illusion,  he  does  not  seem 
so  to  me.” 

“Probably  to  an  American  audience 
only  he  does  not,”  Mr.  Lyon  remarked. 

“ Well,  that  is  getting  to  be  a tolerably 
large  audience.” 

“ I doubt  if  you  will  change  the  laws  of 
art,”  said  Mr.  Lyon,  rising  to  go. 

“We  shall  hope  to  see  you  again  at  our 
house,”  my  wife  said. 
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“ You  are  very  good.  I should  like  it. 
But  my  time  is  running  out.” 

“If  you  cannot  come,  you  may  leave 
your  adieus  with  Miss  Debree,  who  is  stay- 
ing some  time  in  the  city,”  my  wife  said, 
evidently  to  Margaret's  annoyance.  But 
she  could  do  no  less  than  give  him  her 
city  address,  though  the  information  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  invitation  in  her 
manner. 

Margaret  was  to  stay  some  time  with 
two  maiden  ladies,  old  friends  of  her  mo- 
ther, the  Misses  Arbuser.  The  Arbusers 
were  people  of  consequence  in  their  day, 
with  a certain  social  prestige;  in  fact  the 
excellent  ladies  were  two  generations  re- 
moved from  successful  mercantile  life, 
which  in  the  remote  perspective  took  on 
an  old-family  solidity.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  city  could  Margaret  have  come  closer 
in  contact  with  a certain  phase  of  New 
York  life  in  which  women  are  the  chief 
actors — a phase  which  may  be  a transition, 
and  may  be  only  a craze.  It  is  not  so 
much  a condescension  of  society  to  litera- 
ture as  it  is  a discovery  that  literature  and 
art,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  produce 
both,  may  be  sources  of  amusement,  or 
perhaps,  to  be  just,  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  horizon  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mind.  The  society  mind  was  never  before 
so  hospitable  to  new  ideas  and  new  sen- 
sations. Charities,  boards  of  managers, 
missions,  hospitals,  news-rooms,  and  lodg- 
ing-houses for  the  illiterate  and  the  home- 
less— these  are  not  sufficient,  even  with 
balls,  dancing  classes,  and  teas,  for  the  su- 
perfluous energies  of  this  restless,  improv- 
ing  generation ; there  must  be  also  radical 
clubs,  reading  classes,  study  classes,  eth- 
ical, historical,  scientific,  literary  lectures, 
the  reading  of  papers  by  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction and  gentlemen  of  special  attain- 
ments— an  unremitting  pursuit  of  culture 
and  information.  Curiosity  is  awake. 
The  extreme  of  social  refinement  and  a 
mild  Bohemianism  almost  touch.  It  pass- 
es beyond  the  affectation  of  knowing  per- 
sons who  write  books  and  write  for  the 
press,  artists  in  paint  and  artists  in  music. 
“You  cannot  be  sure  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive circle” — it  was  Carmen  Esclielle  who 
said  this — “that  you  will  not  meet  an 
author  or  even  a journalist.”  Not  all  the 
women,  however,  adore  letters  or  affect 
enthusiasm  at  drawing-room  lectures; 
there  are  some  bright  and  cynical  ones 
who  do  not,  who  write  papers  themselves, 
and  have  an  air  of  being  behind  the  scenes. 
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Margaret  had  thought  that  she  was  fully 
occupied  in  the  country,  with  her  teach- 
ing, her  reading,  her  literature  and  his- 
torical clubs,  but  she  had  never  known 
before  what  it  was  to  be  busy  and  not 
have  time  for  anything,  always  in  pursuit 
of  some  new  thing,  and  getting  a frag- 
ment here  and  there;  life  was  a good  deal 
like  reading  the  dictionary  and  remem- 
bering none  of  the  words.  And  it  was 
all  so  cosmopolitan  and  all-embracingly 
sympathetic.  One  day  it  was  a paper  by 
a Servian  countess  on  the  social  life  of  the 
Servians,  absorbingly  interesting  both  in 
itself  and  because  it  was  a countess  who 
read  it ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  an  Icelandic  tenor  and  a Swedish 
soprano,  and  a recital  on  the  violin  by  a 
si  igh  t,  red-h  aired , m i dd  1 e-  aged  woman  from 
London.  All  the  talents  seem  to  be  afloat 
and  at  the  service  of  the  strenuous  ones 
who  are  cultivating  themselves. 

The  first  function  at  which  Margaret 
assisted  in  the  long  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Arbusers  was  a serious  one — one  that  com- 
bined the  charm  of  culture  with  the  temp- 
tations of  benevolence.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  fashion  of  the  town, 
with  a sprinkling  of  clergymen  and  of 
thin  philanthropic  gentlemen  in  advanced 
years.  It  was  a four-o’clock,  and  the  as- 
sembly had  the  cheerfulness  of  a recep- 
tion, only  that  the  display  of  toilets  was 
felt  to  be  sanctified  by  a purpose.  The 
performance  opened  with  a tremendous 
prelude  on  the  piano  by  Herr  Bloom  gar- 
ten,  who  had  been  Liszt’s  favorite  pupil; 
indeed  it  was  whispered  that  Liszt  had 
said  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  never  heard 
Bloomgarten  without  learning  something. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  subdued  conver- 
sation while  the  pianist  was  in  his  ex- 
treme agony  of  execution,  and  a hush  of 
extreme  admiration  — it  was  divine,  di- 
vine, ravishing — when  he  had  finished. 

The  speaker  was  a learned  female  pun- 
dit from  India,  and  her  object  was  to  in- 
terest the  women  of  America  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  unfortunate  Hindoo  sisters. 

It  appeared  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  were  doomed  to  early 
and  life-long  widowhood,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  cruel  caste  laws,  which  con- 
demned even  girls  betrothed  to  deceased 
Brahmins  to  perpetual  celibacy.  This  fate 
could  only  be  .alleviated  by  the  education 
and  elevation  of  women.  And  money  was 
needed  for  schools,  especially  for  medical 
schools,  which  would  break  down  the  walls 
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of  prejudice  and  enfranchise  the  sex.  The 
appeal  was  so  charmingly  made  that  every 
one  was  moved  by  it,  especially  the  maiden 
ladies  present,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  their  dusky  sis- 
ters beyond  the  seas.  The  speaker  said, 
with  a touch  of  humor  that  always  inten- 
sifies a serious  discourse,  that  she  had  been 
told  that  in  one  of  the  New  England  States 
there  was  a superfluity  of  unmarried  wo- 
men ; but  this  was  an  entirely  different  af- 
fair; it  was  a matter  of  choice  with  these 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  wo- 
men. And  the  day  had  come  when  wo- 
man could  make  her  choice ! At  this  there 
was  a great  clapping  of  hands.  It  was 
one  thing  to  be  free  to  lead  a life  of  single 
self-culture,  and  quite  another  to  be  com- 
pelled to  lead  a single  life  without  self- 
culture. The  address  was  a great  success, 
and  much  enthusiasm  spread  abroad  for 
the  cause  of  the  unmarried  women  of  India. 

In  the  audience  were  Mrs.  Eschelle  and 
her  daughter.  Margaret  and  Carmen  were 
made  acquainted,  and  were  drawn  together 
by  curiosity,  and  perhaps  by  a secret  feel- 
ing of  repulsion.  Carmen  was  all  candor 
and  sweetness,  and  absorbingly  interested 
in  the  women  of  India,  she  said.  With 
Margaret’s  permission  she  would  come 
and  see  her,  for  she  believed  they  had 
common  friends. 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  not  be 
much  sympathy  between  natures  so  op- 
posed, persons  who  looked  at  life  from 
such  different  points  of  view,  but  undeni- 
ably Carmen  had  a certain  attraction  for 
Margaret.  The  New -Englander,  whose 
climate  is  at  once  his  enemy  and  his  tonic, 
always  longs  for  the  tropics,  which  to  him 
are  a region  of  romance,  as  Italy  is  to  the 
German.  In  his  nature  also  there  is  some- 
thing easily  awakened  to  the  allurements 
of  a sensuous  existence,  and  to  a desire 
for  a freer  experience  of  life  than  custom 
has  allowed  him.  Carmen,  who  showed 
to  Margaret  only  her  best  side — she  would 
have  been  wise  to  exhibit  no  other  to  Hen- 
derson, but  women  of  her  nature  are  apt 
to  cheapen  themselves  with  men — seemed 
an  embodiment  of  that  graceful  gayety 
and  fascinating  worldliness  which  make 
the  world  agreeable. 

One  morning,afewrdays  after  the  Indian 
function,  Margaret  was  alone  in  her  own 
cozy  sitting-room.  Nothing  was  wanting 
that  luxury  could  suggest  to  make  it  in 
harmony  with  a beautiful  woman,  nothing 
that  did  not  flatter  and  please,  or  nurse 


perhaps  a personal  sense  of  beauty,  and 
impart  that  glow  of  satisfaction  which 
comes  when  the  senses  are  adroitly  min- 
istered to.  Margaret  had  been  in  a mood 
that  morning  to  pay  extreme  attention 
to  her  toilet.  The  result  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  simplicity,  of  freshness,  of  maiden 
purity,  enhanced  by  the  touch  of  art.  As 
she  surveyed  herself  in  the  pier-glass,  and 
noted  the  refined  lines  of  the  morning 
gown  which  draped  but  did  not  conceal 
the  more  exquisite  lines  of  her  figure,  and 
adjusted  a rose  in  her  bosom,  she  did  not 
feel  like  a Puritan,  and,  although  she  may 
not  have  noted  the  fact,  she  did  not  look 
like  one.  It  was  not  a look  of  vanity 
that  she  threw  into  the  mirror,  or  of  spe- 
cial self-consciousness;  in  her  toilet  she 
had  obeyed  only  her  instinct  (that  infal- 
lible guide  in  a woman  of  refinement), 
and  if  she  was  conscious  of  any  emotion, 
it  was  of  the  stirring  within  her  of  the 
deepest  womanly  nature. 

In  fact  she  was  restless.  She  flung  her- 
self into  an  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  and 
took  up  a novel.  It  was  a novel  with  a 
religious  problem.  In  vain  she  tried  to  be 
interested  in  it.  At  home  she  would  have 
absorbed  it  eagerly;  they  would  have  dis- 
cussed it;  the  doubts  and  suggestions  in  it 
would  have  assumed  the  deepest  personal 
importance.  It  might  have  made  an  era 
in  her  thoughtful  country  life.  Here  it 
did  not  so  appeal  to  her;  it  seemed  unreal 
and  shadowy  in  a life  that  had  so  much 
more  of  action  than  of  reflection  in  it.  It 
was  a life  fascinating  and  exciting,  and 
profoundly  unsatisfactory.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  was  more  really  life  than  that  placid 
vegetation  in  the  country.  She  felt  that 
in  the  whirl  of  only  a few  days  of  it — 
operas,  receptions,  teas,  readings,  dances, 
dinners,  where  everybody  sparkled  with  a 
bewildering  brilliancy,  and  yet  from  which 
one  brought  away  nothing  but  a sense  of 
strain;  such  gallantry,  such  compliments, 
such  an  easy  tossing  about  of  every  topic 
under  heaven;  such  an  air  of  knowing 
everything, and  not  caring  about  anything 
very  much ; so  much  mutual  admiration 
and  personal  satisfaction  1 She  liked  it* 
and  perhaps  was  restless  because  she  liked 
it.  To  be  admired,  to  be  deferred  to — was 
there  any  harm  in  that?  Only,  if  one 
suffers  admiration  to-day,  it  becomes  a ne- 
cessity to-morrow.  She  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  that  life  which  will  not  let 
one  stand  still  for  a moment.  If  it  is  not 
the  opera,  it  is  a charity;  if  it  is  not  a 
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lover,  it  is  some  endowed  cotin  a hospital. 
There  must  be  something  going  on  every- 
day. every  hour. 

Yes,  she  was  restless,  and  could  not 
read.  She  thought  of  Mr.  Henderson. 
He  had  called  formally.  She  had  seen 
him,  here  and  there,  again  and  again. 
He  had  sought  her  out  in  all  companies; 
his  face  had  broken  into  a smile  when  he 
met  her;  he  had  talked  with  her  lightly, 
gayly;  she  remembered  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  she  had  learned  to  know  his  figure 
in  a room  among  a hundred;  and  she 
blushed  as  she  remembered  that  she  had 
once  or  twice  followed  him  with  her  eyes 
in  the  throng.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  no- 
thing to  her;  but  he  was  friendly;  he  was 
certainly  entertaining;  he  was  a part, 
somehow,  of  this  easy-flowing  life. 

Miss  Eschelle  was  announced.  Mar- 
garet begged  that  she  would  come  up- 
stairs without  ceremony.  The  mutual 
taking-in  of  the  pretty  street  costume  and 
the  pretty  morning  toilet  was  the  work 
of  a moment — the  photographer  has  in- 
vented no  machine  that  equals  a woman's 
eyes  for  such  a purpose. 

“How  delightful  it  is!  how  altogether 
charming!"  and  Margaret  felt  that  she 
was  included  with  the  room  in  this  ad- 
miration. “I  told  mamma  that  I was 
coming  to  see  you  this  morning,  even  if  I 
missed  the  Nestors’  luncheon.  I like  to 
please  myself  sometimes.  Mamma  says 
I’m  frivolous,  but  do  you  know”  — the 
girls  were  comfortably  seated  by  the  fire, 
and  Carmen  turned  her  sweet  face  and 
candid  eyes  to  her  companion — 4tI  get 
dreadfully  tired  of  all  this  going  round 
and  round.  No,  I don’t  even  go  to  the 
Indigent  Mothers’  Home;  it's  part  of  the 
same  thing,  but  I haven’t  any  gift  that 
way.  Ah,  you  were  reading — that  novel.” 

44  Yes;  I was  trying  to  read  it;  I in- 
tend to  read  it.” 

“ Oh,  we  have  had  it!  It’s  a little  past 
now,  but  it  lias  been  all  the  rage.  Every- 
body has  read  it ; that  is,  I don’t  know 
that  anybody  has  read  it,  but  everybody 
has  been  talking  about  it.  Of  course 
somebody  must  have  read  it,  to  set  the 
thing  agoing.  And  it  has  been  discuss- 
ed to  death.  I sometimes  feel  as  if  I had 
changed  my  religion  half  a dozen  times 
in  a fortnight.  But  I haven’t  heard  any- 
thing about  it  for  a week.  We  have 
taken  up  the  Hindoo  widows  now,  you 
know.”  And  the  girl  laughed,  as  if  she 
knew  she  were  talking  nonsense. 
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44  And  you  do  not  read  much  in  the 
city?”  Margaret  asked,  with  an  answering 
smile. 

44  Yes;  in  the  summer.  That  is,  some 
do.  There  is  a reading  set.  I don't  know 
that  they  read  much,  but  there  is  a read- 
ing set.  You  know,  Miss  Debree,  that 
when  a hook  is  published — really  pub- 
lished, as  Mr.  Henderson  says — you  don’t 
need  to  read  it.  Somehow  it  gets  into 
the  air  and  becomes  common  property. 
Everybody  hears  the  whole  thing.  You 
can  talk  about  it  from  a notice.  Of 
course  there  are  some  novels  that  one 
must  read  in  order  to  understand  human 
nature.  Do  you  read  French  ?” 

44  Yes;  bat  not  many  French  novels;  I 
cannot.” 

“Nor  can  I,” said  Carmen,  with  a sin- 
cere face.  “They  are  too  realistic  for 
me.”  She  was  at  the  moment  running 
over  in  her  mind  a “situation”  in  a paper- 
covered  novel  turned  down  on  her  night 
stand.  44  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  every- 
body condemns  the  French  novels,  and 
that  people  praise  the  novels  they  don’t 
read.” 

‘‘You  know  Mr.  Henderson  very  well?” 

44  Yes;  we’ve  known  him  a long  time. 
He  is  the  only  man  I’m  afraid  of.” 

“Afraid  of?” 

44  Well,  you  know,  he  is  a sort  of  Club 
man:  that  style  of  man  provokes  your 
curiosity,  for  you  never  can  tell  how 
much  such  men  know.  It  makes  you  a 
little  uneasy.” 

Carmen  was  looking  into  the  fire,  as 
if  abstractedly  reflecting  upon  the  nature 
of  men  in  general,  but  she  did  not  fail  to 
notice  a slight  expression  of  pain  on  Mar- 
garet’s face. 

“But  there  is  your  Mr.  Lyon — ” 

Margaret  laughed.  “You  do  me  too 
much  honor.  I think  you  discovered  him 
first.” 

“Well,  our  Mr.  Lyon.”  Carmen  was 
still  looking  into  the  fire.  “He  is  such 
a good  young  man  !” 

Margaret  did  not  exactly  fancy  this 
sort  of  commendation,  and  she  replied, 
with  somewhat  the  tone  of  defending 
him,  “We  all  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Mr.  Lyon.” 

44  Yes,  and  he  is  quite  gone  on  Brandon, 

I assure  you.  He  intends  to  do  a great 
deal  of  good  in  the  world.  I think  he 
spends  half  his  time  in  New  York  study- 
ing, he  calls  it,  our  charitable  institutions. 
Mamma  reproaches  me  that  I don’t  take 
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more  interest  in  philanthropy.  That  is 
her  worldly  side.  Everybody  has  a 
worldly  side.  I’m  as  worldly  as  I can 
be” — this  with  a look  of  innocence  that 
denied  the  self-accusation — “ but  I haven’t 
any  call  to  marry  into  Exeter  Hall  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  what  she 
means  — dear  mamma.  Are  you  High- 
Church  or  evangelical  ?”  she  asked,  after 
a moment,  turning  to  Margaret,  as  if  the 
question  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Margaret  explained  that  she  was  nei- 
ther. 

“Well,  I am  High-Church,  and  Mr. 
Lyon  is  evangelical — Church  evangelical. 
There  couldn’t  be  any  happiness,  you 
know,  without  harmony  in  religious  be- 
lief.” 

“I  should  think  not,” said  Margaret, 
now  quite  recovering  herself.  “It  must 
be  a matter  of  great  anxiety  to  you  here.” 

Carmen  was  quick  to  note  the  change 
of  tone,  and  her  face  beamed  with  merri- 
ment as  she  rose. 

“ What  nonsense  I’ve  been  talking!  I 
did  not  intend  to  go  into  such  deep  things. 
You  must  not  mind  what  I said  about  Mr. 
(a  little  pause  to  read  Margaret's  face) — 
Mr.  Lyon.  We  esteem  him  as  much  as 
you  do.  How  charming  you  are  looking 
this  morning!  I wish  I had  your  secret 
of  not  letting  this  life  tell  on  one.”  And 
she  was  gone  in  a shower  of  compliments 
and  smiles  and  caressing  ways.  She  had 
found  out  what  she  came  to  find  out.  Mr. 
Henderson  needs  watching,  she  said  to 
herself. 

The  interview,  as  Margaret  thought  it 
over,  was  amusing,  but  it  did  not  raise 
her  spirits.  Was  everybody  worldly  and 
shallow  ? Was  this  the  sort  of  woman 
whom  Mr.  Henderson  fancied  ? Was  Mr. 
Henderson  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  such 
a woman  would  be  attracted? 

IX. 

It  was  a dinner  party  in  one  of  the  up- 
town houses— palaces— that  begin  to  re- 
peat in  size,  spaciousness  of  apartments, 
and  decoration  the  splendor  of  the  Medi- 
cean  merchant  princes.  It  is  the  penalty 
that  we  pay  for  the  freedom  of  republican 
opportunity  that  some  must  be  very  rich. 
This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  open 
chance  for  everybody  to  be  rich.  And  it 
is  the  surest  way  to  distinction.  In  a 
free  country  the  course  must  be  run,  and 
it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
that  one  can  get  beyond  anxiety,  and  be 


at  liberty  to  indulge  in  republican  sim- 
plicity. 

Margaret  and  Miss  Arbuser  wTere  ush- 
ered in  through  a double  row  of  servants 
in  livery — short-clothes  and  stockings— in 
decorous  vacuity — an  array  necessary  to 
bring  into  relief  the  naturalness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  entertainers.  Vulgarity, 
one  can  see,  consists  in  making  one’s  self 
a part  of  the  display  of  wealth : the  thing 
to  be  attained  is  personal  simplicity  on 
a background  of  the  richest  ostentation. 
It  is  difficult  to  attain  this,  and  theory 
says  that  it  takes  three  generations  for  a 
man  to  separate  himself  thus  from  his  dis- 
play. It  was  the  tattle  of  the  town  that 
the  first  owner  of  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Stott  mansion  used  to  tell  the 
prices  to  his  visitors;  the  third  owner  is 
quite  beyond  remembering  them.  He 
might  mention,  laughingly,  that  the  or- 
namented shovel  in  the  great  fireplace  in 
the  library  was  decorated  by  Vavani— it 
was  his  wife’s  fancy.  But  he  did  not  say 
that  the  ceiling  in  the  music-room  was 
painted  by  Pontifex  Lodge,  or  that  six 
Italian  artists  had  worked  four  years  mak- 
ing the  Corean  room,  every  inch  of  it  ex- 
quisite as  an  intaglio— indeed,  the  report- 
ers had  made  the  town  familiar  with  the 
costly  facts. 

The  present  occupants  understood  quite 
well  the  value  of  a background : the  house 
swarmed  with  servants  — retainers,  one 
might  say.  Margaret,  who  was  fresh 
from  her  history  class,  recalled  the  days% 
of  Elizabeth,  when  a man’s  importance 
was  gauged  by  the  retinue  of  servitors  and 
men  and  women  in  waiting.  And  this 
is,  after  all,  a better  test  of  wealth  than  a 
mere  accumulation  of  things  and  cost  of 
decoration,  for  though  men  and  women 
do  not  cost  so  much  originally  as  good 
pictures— that  is,  good  men  and  women — 
everybody  knows  that  itneeds  more  reve- 
nue to  maintain  them.  Though  the  din- 
ner party  was  not  large,  there  was  to  be 
a dance  afterward,  and  for  every  guest 
was  provided  a special  attendant. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  state  din- 
ing-room, to  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  the 
honor  of  conducting  Margaret.  Here 
prevailed  also  the  same  studied  simpli- 
city. The  seats  were  for  sixteen.  The 
table  went  to  the  extremity  of  elegant 
plainness,  no  crowding,  no  confusion  of 
colors  under  the  soft  lights;  if  there  was 
ostentation  anywhere,  it  was  in  the  daz- 
zling fineness  of  the  expanse  of  table- 
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linen,  not  in  the  few  rare  flowers,  or  the 
crystal,  or  the  plate,  which  was  of  solid 
gold,  simply  modest.  The  eye  is  pleased 
by  this  chastity — pure  whiteness,  the  glow 
of  yellow,  the  slight  touch  of  sensuous 
warmth  in  the  rose.  The  dinner  was  in 
keeping,  short,  noiselessly  served  under 
the  eye  of  the  inaxtre  d'hdtel , few  courses, 
few  wines;  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
host  and  hostess— perhaps  just  a little  con- 
sciousness that  everything  was  simple  and 
elegant  a little  consciousness  of  the  back- 
ground; but  another  generation  will  re- 
move that. 

If  to  Margarets  country  apprehension 
the  conversation  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  the  dinner  and  the  house — what 
except  that  of  a circle  of  wits,  who  would 
be  out  of  place  there,  could  be  ? — the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Henderson,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  her,  made  the  lack  unnoticed.  The 
talk  ran,  as  usual,  on  the  opera,  Wagner, 
a Christmas  party  at  Lenox,  at  Tuxedo, 
somebody's  engagement,  some  lucky  hit  in 
the  Exchange,  the  irritating  personalities 
of  the  newspapers,  the  last  English  sea- 
son, the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolin- 
broke,  a confidential  disclosure  of  who 
would  be  in  the  cabinet  and  who  would 
have  missions,  a jocular  remark  across  the 
table  about  a “corner”  (it  is  impossible  ab- 
solutely here,  as  well  as  at  a literary  din- 
ner, to  sink  the  shop),  the  Sunday  opening 
of  galleries — anything  to  pass  the  hour, 
the  ladies  contributing  most  of  the  vi- 
vacity and  persiflage. 

“I  saw  you,  Mr.  Henderson” — it  was 
Mis.  Laflamme  raising  her  voice — “the 
other  night  in  a box  with  a very  pretty 
woman/' 

“Yes — Miss  Eschelle.” 

“ I don’t  know  them.  We  used  to  hear 
of  them  in  Naples, Venice,  various  places; 
they  were  in  Europe  some  time,  I believe. 
She  was  said  to  be  very  entertaining  and 
— and  enterprising.” 

“Well,  I suppose  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  The  other  lady  was 
her  mother.  And  the  man  with  us — that 
might  interest  you  more,  Mrs.  Laflamme 
—was  Mr.  Lyon,  who  will  be  the  Earl  of 
Chisholm.” 

4 1 Ah ! Then  I suppose  she  has  money  ?” 

“I  never  saw  any  painful  evidence  of 
poverty.  But  I don’t  think  Mr.  Lyon  is 
fortune-hunting.  He  seems  to  be  after 
information  and — goodness.” 

Margaret  flushed  a little,  but  apparently 
Henderson  did  not  notice  it.  Then  she 
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said  (after  Mrs.  Laflamme  had  dropped 
the  subject  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
come  to  the  right  place),  “Miss  Eschelle 
called  on  me  yesterday.” 

“And  was,  no  doubt,  agreeable.” 

“ She  was,  as  Mrs.  Laflamme  says,  en- 
tertaining. She  quoted  you  a good  deal.” 

“ Quoted  me  ? For  what  ?” 

“As  one- would  a book,  as  a familiar 
authority.” 

“I  suppose  I ought  to  be  flattered,  if 
you  will  excuse  the  street  expression,  to 
have  my  stock  quotable.  Perhaps  you 
couldn’t  tell  whether  Miss  Eschelle  was  a 
bull  or  a bear  in  this  case  ?” 

“I  don’t  clearly  know  what  that  is. 

She  didn’t  offer  me  any,”  said  Margaret, 
in  a tone  of  carrying  on  the  figure  with- 
out any  personal  meaning. 

“Well,  she  is  a bit  of  an  operator.  A 
good  many  women  here  amuse  themselves 
a little  in  stocks.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  very  feminine.” 

“No?  But  women  generally  like  to 
take  risks  and  chances.  In  countries 
where  lotteries  are  established  they  always 
buy  tickets.” 

“Ah!  then  they  only  risk  what  they 
have.  I think  women  are  more  prudent 
and  conservative  than  men.” 

“No  doubt.  They  are  conservatives 
usually.  But  when  they  do  go  in  for 
radical  measures  and  risks,  they  leave  us 
quite  behind.”  Mr.  Henderson  did  not 
care  to  extend  the  conversation  in  this 
direction,  and  he  asked,  abruptly,  “Are 
you  finding  New  York  agreeable,  Miss 
Debree  ?” 

“ Yes.  Yes  and  no.  One  has  no  time 
to  one’s  self.  Do  you  understand  why  it 
is,  Mr.  Henderson,  that  one  can  enjoy  the 
whole  day  and  then  be  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  it  ?” 

“Perfectly;  when  the  excitement  is 
over.” 

“And  then  I don’t  seem  to  be  myself 
here.  I have  a feeling  of  having  lost  my- 
self.” 

“ Because  the  world  is  so  big  ?” 

“Not  that.  Do  you  know,  the  world 
seems  much  smaller  here  than  at  home.” 

“ And  the  city  appears  narrow  and  pro- 
vincial ?” 

“I  cannot  quite  explain  it.  The  in- 
terests of  life  don’t  seem  so  large — the 
questions,  I mean,  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  the  literature,  the  reforms,  the 
politics.  I get  a wider  view  when  I stand 
off — at  home.  I suppose  it  is  more  Coil- 
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centrated  here.  And,  oh  dear,  I’m  so 
stupid!  Everybody  is  so  alert  in  little 
things,  so  quick  to  turn  a compliment,  and 
say  a bright  thing.  While  I am  getting 
ready  to  say  what  I really  think  about 
Browning,  for  instance,  he  is  disposed  of 
in  a sentence.” 

“ That  is  because  you  try  to  say  what 
you  really  think.” 

“ If  one  don’t,  what’s  the  use  of  talk  ?” 

“Oh,  to  pass  the  time.” 

Margaret  looked  up  to  see  if  Henderson 
was  serious.  There  was  a smile  of  amuse- 
ment on  his  face,  but  not  at  all  offensive, 
because  the  woman  saw  that  it  was  a look 
of  interest  also. 

“Then  I sha’n’t  be  serious  any  more,” 
she  said,  as  there  was  a movement  to  quit 
the  table. 

“ That  lays  the  responsibility  on  me  of 
being  serious,”  he  replied,  in  the  same  light 
tone. 

Later  they  were  wandering  through  the 
picture-gallery  together.  A gallery  of 
modern  pictures  appeals  for  the  most  part 
to  the  senses,  represents  the  pomps,  the 
color,  the  allurements  of  life.  It  struck 
Henderson  forcibly  that  this  gallery, 
which  he  knew  well,  appeared  very  dif- 
ferent looking  at  it  with  Miss  Debree  from 
what  it  would  if  he  had  been  looking  at 
it  with  Miss  Eschelle.  There  were  some 
pictures  that  he  hurried  past,  some  tech- 
nical excellences — only  used  for  sensuous 
effects— that  he  did  not  call  attention  to 
as  he  might  have  done  with  another. 
Curiously  enough,  he  found  himself  seek- 
ing sentiment,  purity.  If  the  drawing 
was  bad,  Margaret  knew  it;  if  a false  note 
was  struck,  she  saw  it.  But  she  was  not 
educated  up  to  a good  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gallery.  Henderson  per- 
ceived this,  and  his  manner  to  her  became 
more  deferential  and  protective.  It  was 
a manner  to  which  every  true  woman  re- 
sponds, and  Margaret  was  happy,  more 
herself,  aud  talked  with  a freedom  and 
gayety,  a spice  of  satire,  and  a note  of  real- 
ity, that  made  her  every  moment  more 
attractive  to  her  companion.  In  her 
animation  the  charm  of  her  unworn 
beauty  blazed  upon  him  with  a direct 
personal  appeal.  He  hardly  cared  to 
conceal  his  frank  admiration.  She,  on 
her  part,  was  thinking,  what  could  Miss 
Eschelle  mean  by  saying  that  she  was 
afraid  of  him  ? 

“ Does  the  world  seem  any  larger  here, 
Miss  Debree?”  he  asked,  as  they  had  lin- 
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geringly  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  and 
passed  out  through  the  tropical  conserva- 
tory to  join  the  rest  of  the  company. 

“Yes — away  from  people.” 

“Then  it  is  not  numbers,  I am  glad  to 
know,  that  make  a world.” 

She  did  not  reply.  But  when  he  en- 
countered her,  robed  for  departure,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway,  she  gave  him  her 
hand  in  good-night,  and  their  eyes  met 
for  a moment. 

I wonder  if  that  was  the  time?  Prob- 
ably not.  I fancy  that  when  the  right 
day  came  she  confessed  that  the  moment 
was  when  she  first  saw  him  euter  their 
box  at  the  opera. 

Henderson  walked  down  the  Avenue 
slowly,  hearing  the  echo  of  his  own  steps 
in  the  deserted  street.  He  was  in  no  haste 
to  reach  home.  It  was  such  a delightful 
evening,  snowing  a little,  and  cold,  but  so 
exhilarating.  He  remembered  just  how 
she  turned  her  head  as  she  got  into  the 
carriage.  She  had  touched  his  arm  light- 
ly once  in  the  gallery  to  call  his  attention 
to  a picture.  Yes,  the  world  was  larger, 
larger  by  one,  and  it  would  seem  large— 
her  image  came  to  him  distinctly — if  she 
were  the  only  one. 

Henderson  was  under  the  spell  of  this 
evening  when  the  next,  in  response  to  a 
note  asking  him  to  call  for  a moment  on 
business,  he  was  shown  into  the  Eschelle 
drawing-room.  It  was  dimly  lighted,  but 
familiarity  with  the  place  enabled  him 
without  difficulty  to  find  his  way  down 
the  long  suite,  rather  overcrowded  with 
luxurious  furniture,  statuary,  and  pictures 
on  easels,  to  the  little  library  at  the  far  end 
glowing  in  a rosy  light. 

There,  ensconced  in  a big  chair,  a book 
in  her  hand,  one  pretty  foot  on  the  fender, 
sat  Carmen,  in  a grayish,  vaporous  toilet 
which  took  a warm  hue  from  the  color  of 
the  spreading  lamp  shades.  On  the  carved 
table  near  was  a litter  of  books  and  of 
nameless  little  articles,  costly  and  coquet- 
tish, which  assert  femininity  even  in  a 
literary  atmosphere.  Over  the  fireplace 
hung  a picture  of  spring — a budding  girl, 
smiling  and  winning,  in  a semi-transparent 
raiment,  advancing  with  swift  steps  to 
bring  in  the  season  of  flowers  and  of  love. 
The  hand  that  held  the  book  rested  upon 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  a finger  inserted  in 
the  place  where  she  had  been  reading,  her 
rounded  white  arm  visible  to  the  elbow, 
and  Carmen  was  looking  into  the  fire  in 
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the  attitude  of  reflection  upon  a suggestive 


passage. 

W omen  have  so  many  forms  of  attrac- 
tion, different  women  are  attractive  in  so 
many  different  ways,  moods  are  so  chan- 
ging, beauty  is  so  undefinable,and  has  so 
many  weapons.  And  yet  men  are  called 
inconstant! 

It  was  not  until  Henderson  had  time 
to  take  in  the  warmth  of  this  domestic 
picture  that  Carmen  rose. 

4 k It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come — with  all 
your  engagements.  Mamma  is  excused 
with  a headache,  but  she  has  left  me  pow- 
er of  attorney  to  ask  questions  about  our 
little  venture.'’ 

“I  hope  the  attorney  will  not  put  me 
through  a cross-examination.” 

“That  depends  upon  how  you  have 
been  behaving,  Mr.  Henderson.  I’m  not 
very  cross  yet.  Now  sit  there  so  that  I 
can  look  at  you  and  see  how  honest  you 
are.  ” 


“Do  you  want  me  to  put  on  my  busi- 
ness or  my  evening  expression  ?” 

44  Oh,  the  first,  if  you  mean  business.” 

“Well,  your  stocks  are  going  up.” 

4 4 That's  nice.  You  are  so  lucky ! Ev- 
erythinggoes  up  with  you.  Do  you  know 
what  they  say  of  you  ?” 

“ Nothing  bad,  I hope  ?” 

“That  everything  you  touch  turns  to 
gold.  That  you  will  be  one  of  the  Na- 
bobs of  New  York  in  ten  years.” 

“That's  a startling  destiny.” 

“Isn’t  it?  I don’t  like  it.”  The  girl 
seemed  very  serious.  “I’d  like  you  to  be 
distinguished.  To  be  in  the  cabinet.  To 
be  Minister — go  to  England.  But  one 
needs  a great  deal  of  money  for  that— to 
go  as  one  ought  to  go.  What  a career  is 
open  to  a man  in  this  country  if  he  has 
money !” 

“ But  I don’t  care  for  politics.” 

“Who  does?  But  position.  You  can 
afford  that  if  you  have  money  enough. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Henderson,  I think  you 
are  dull.” 

“Thank  you.  I reckoned  you’d  find 
it  out.” 

“ The  other  night  at  the  Nestor  ball  a 
lady— no,  I won’t  tell  you  who  she  is— 
asked  me  if  I knew  who  that  man  was 
across  the  room,  such  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, might  be  the  new  British  Minister. 
You  know,  I almost  blushed  when  I said 
I did  know  him.” 

“ Well?” 

“ You  see  what  people  expect  of  you. 
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When  a man  looks  distinguished  and  is 
clever,  and  knows  how  to  please  if  he 
likes,  he  cannot  help  having  a career, 
unless  he  is  afraid  to  take  the  chances.” 

Henderson  was  not  conscious  of  ever 
being  wanting  in  this  direction.  The  pic- 
ture conjured  up  by  the  ingenious  girl 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  his  mind,  and  he 
understood  quite  well  the  relation  to  it 
that  Carmen  had  in  her  mind;  but  he 
did  not  take  the  lead  offered.  Instead,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  usual  commonplace, 
and  asked,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have 
been  a man  ?” 

“Heaven  forbid!  I should  be  too 
wicked.  It  is  responsibility  enough  to  be 
a woman.  I did  not  expect  such  a banal- 
ity from  you.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, we  had  better  sell  ?” 

“Sell  what?” 

“ Our  stocks.  You  are  so  occupied  that 
I thought  they  might  fall  when  you  are 
up  in  the  clouds  somewhere.” 

“No;  I shall  not  forget.” 

“Well,  such  tilings  happen.  I might 
forget  you  if  it  were  not  for  the  stocks.” 

“Then  I shall  keep  the  stocks,  even  if 
they  fall.” 

“And  we  should  both  fall  together. 
That  would  be  some  compensation.  Not 
much.  Going  to  smash  with  you  would 
be  something  like  going  to  church  with 
Mr.  Lyon.  It  might  have  a steadying 
effect.” 

“What  has  come  over  you  to-night. 
Carmen  ?”  Henderson  asked,  leaning  for- 
ward with  an  expression  of  half  amuse- 
ment, half  curiosity. 

“I’ve  been  thinking- doesn’t  that  as- 
tonish you?— about  life.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous. I got  some  new  views  talking  with 
that  Miss  Debree  from  Brandon.  Chiefly 
from  what  she  didn’t  say.  She  is  such  a 
lovely  girl,  and  just  as  unsophisticated — 
well,  as  we  are.  I fear  I shocked  her 
by  telling  her  your  opinion  of  French 
novels.” 

“ You  didn’t  tell  her  that  I approved  of 
all  the  French  novels  you  read  ?” 

“ Oh  no!  I didn’t  say  you  approved  of 
any.  It  sort  of  came  out  that  you  knew 
about  them.  She  is  so  downright  and 
conscientious.  I declare  I felt  virtuous 
shivers  running  all  over  me  all  the  time 
I was  with  her.  I'm  conscientious  my- 
self. I want  everybody  to  know  the 
worst  of  me.  I wish  I could  practise 
some  concealment.  But  she  rather  dis- 
courages me.  She  would  take  the  color 
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out  of  a career.  She  somehow  doesn’t 
allow  for  color,  I could  see.  Duty,  duty 
—that  is  the  way  she  looks  at  life.  She'd 
try  to  keep  me  up  to  it;  no  playing  by 
the  way.  I liked  her  very  much.  I like 
people  not  to  have  too  much  toleration. 
She  would  be  just  the  wife  for  some  nice 
country  rector.” 

“ Perhaps  I ought  to  tell  her  your  plan 
for  her?  I dined  with  her  last  night  at 
the  Stotts’.” 

“Yes?”  Carmen  had  been  wondering 
if  he  would  tell  her  of  that.  “Was  it 
very  dull  f” 

“ Not  very.  There  was  music,  distant 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  conversa- 
tion, and  the  gallery  afterward.” 

“ It  must  have  been  very  exhilarating. 
You  talked  about  the  Duchess  of  Bolin- 
broke,  and  the  opera,  and  Prince  Talley- 
rand, and  the  corner  in  wheat — dear  me, 
I know,  so  decorous ! And  you  said  Miss 
Debree  was  there  ?” 

“ I had  the  honor  of  taking  her  out.” 

“Mr.  Henderson”— the  girl  had  risen 
to  adjust  the  lamp  shade,  and  now  stood 
behind  his  chair  with  her  arm  resting  on 
it,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
backward  to  see  her — “Mr.  Henderson, 
do  you  know  you  are  getting  to  be  a des- 
perate flirt  ?”  The  laughing  eyes  looking 
into  his  said  that  was  not  such  a desperate 
thing  to  do  if  he  chose  the  right  object. 

“ Who  taught  me  ?”  He  raised  his  left 
hand.  She  did  not  respond  to  the  over- 
ture. except  to  snap  the  hand  with  her  in- 
dex finger,  and  was  back  in  her  chair 
again,  regarding  him  demurely. 

“I  think  we  shall  go  abroad  soon.” 
The  little  foot  was  on  the  fender  again, 
and  the  face  had  the  look  of  melancholy 
resolution. 

“And  leave  Mr.  Lyon  without  any 
protection  here  ?”  The  remark  was  made 
in  a tone  of  good-humored  raillery,  but 
for  some  reason  it  seemed  to  sting  the  girl. 

“ Pshaw!”  she  said.  “How  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ? You,”  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet  in  indignation — “you  to  ad- 
vise an  American  girl  to  sell  herself  for  a 
title— the  chance  of  a title.  I’m  ashamed 
of  you !” 

“Why,  Carmen,”  he  replied,  flushing, 

“ I advised  nothing  of  the  sort.  I hadn't 
the  least  idea.  I don’t  care  a straw  for 
Mr.  Lyon.” 

“That’s  just  it;  you  don’t  care,”  sink- 
ing into  her  seat,  still  unappeased.  “I 
think  I’ll  tell  Mr.  Lyon  that  he  will  have 


occupation  enough  to  keep  him  in  this 
country  if  he  puts  his  money  into  that 
scheme  you  were  talking  over  the  other 
night.” 

Henderson  was  in  turn  annoyed.  “You 
can  tell  him  anything  you  like.  I’m  no 
more  responsible  for  his  speculations  than 
for  his  domestic  concerns.” 

44  Now  you  are  offended.  It’s  not  nice 
of  you  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  when  you 
know  how  impulsive  I am.  I wish  I didn’t 
let  my  feelings  run  away  with  me.”  This 
said  reflectively,  and  looking  away  from 
him.  And  then,  turning  toward  him  with 
wistful,  pleading  eyes;  “ Do  you  know,  I 
sometimes  wish  I had  never  seen  you. 
You  have  so  much  power  to  make  a per- 
son very  bad  or  very  good.” 

“Come,  come,” said  Henderson,  rising, 

4 4 we  mustn’t  quarrel  about  an  English- 
man— such  old  friends.” 

44  Yes,  we  are  very  old  friends.”  The 
girl  rose  also,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 
“Perhaps  that’s  the  worst  of  it.  If  I 
should  lose  your  esteem  I should  go  into 
a convent.”  She  dropped  his  hand,  and 
snatching  a bunch  of  violets  from  the  ta- 
ble, fixed  them  in  his  button-hole,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  vestal  sweetness.  44  You 
are  not  offended  ?” 

44  Not  a bit;  not  the  least  in  the  world,” 
said  Henderson,  heartily,  patting  the  hand 
that  still  lingered  upon  his  lapel. 

When  he  had  gone,  Carmen  sank  into 
her  chair  with  a gesture  of  vexation,  and 
there  were  hard  lines  in  her  sweet  face. 
“What  an  insensible  stick!”  Then  she 
ran  upstairs  to  her  mother,  who  sat  in  her 
room  reading  one  of  the  town  weeklies, 
into  which  some  elderly  ladies  look  for 
something  to  condemn. 

“Well  ?” 

4 4 Such  a stupid  evening!  He  is  just 
absorbed  in  that  girl  from  Brandon.  I told 
him  we  were  going  abroad.” 

4 4 Going  abroad ! You  are  crazy,  child. 
New  York  is  forty  times  as  amusing.” 

“And  forty  times  as  tiresome.  I’m 
sick  of  it.  Mamma,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  only  civil  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  to  a 
quiet  dinner  before  he  goes  ?” 

44  Certainly.  That  is  what  I said  the 
other  day.  I thought  you — ” 

“Yes,  I was  ill-natured  then.  But  I 
want  to  please  you.  And  we  really  ought 
to  be  civil.” 

One  day  is  so  like  another  in  the  city. 
Every  day  something  new,  and  the  new 
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the  same  thing  over  again.  And  always 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  different  to- 
morrow. Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  a ka- 
leidoscope, though  it  never  repeats  itself. 
\ Fortunately  there  are  two  pursuits  that 
never  pall — making  money  and  making 
rove. 

Henderson  had  a new  object  in  life, 
though  the  new  one  did  not  sensibly  di- 
vert him  from  the  old;  it  rather  threw  a 
charming  light  over  it,  and  made  the  pos- 
sibilities of  it  more  attractive.  In  all  his 
schemes  he  found  the  thought  of  Margaret 
entering.  Why  should  it  not  have  been 
Carmen  ? he  sometimes  thought.  She 
thoroughly  understood  him.  She  would 
never  stand  in  the  way  of  his  most  daring 
ambitions  with  any  scruples.  Her  con- 
science would  never  nag  his.  She  would 
be  ambitious  for  a career  for  him.  Would 
she  care  for  him  or  the  career  ? How 
clever  she  was ! And  affectionate  ? She 
would  be  if  she  had  a heart. 

He  was  not  balancing  the  two.  What 
man  ever  does,  in  fact?  It  was  simply  be- 
cause Margaret  had  a heart  that  he  loved 
her,  that  she  seemed  necessary  to  him.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  making  a match  for 
his  advancement,  but  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  make  one  for  his  own  pleasure.  And 
if  there  are  men  so  worldly  as  not  to  be 
attracted  to  unworldliness  in  a woman, 
Henderson  was  not  one  of  them.  If  his 
heart  had  not  dictated,  his  brain  would 
have  told  him  the  value  of  the  sympathy 
of  a good  woman. 

He  was  a very  busy  man,  in  the  thick 


of  the  struggle  for  a great  fortune.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  reflect  whether 
she  would  approve  all  the  methods  he  re- 
sorted to,  but  all  the  women  he  knew  liked 
success,  and  the  thought  of  her  invigorated 
him.  If  she  once  loved  him,  she  would 
approve  what  he  did. 

He  saw  much  of  her  in  those  passing 
j days— days  that  went  like  a dream  to  one 
of  them  at  least.  He  was  a welcome  guest 
at  the  Arbusers,  but  he  saw  little  of  Mar- 
garet alone.  It  did  not  matter.  A chance 
look  is  a volume;  a word*  is  a library, 
j They  saw  each  other  ; they  heard  each 
i other.  And  then  passion  grows  almost 
j as  well  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  object.  Imagination  then  has  free 
play.  A little  separation  sometimes  will 
fan  it  into  a flame. 

\ The  days  went  by,  and  Margaret’s  visit 
was  over.  I am  obliged  to  say  that  the 
leave-taking  was  a gay  one,  as  full  of 
laughter  as  it  was  of  hope.  Brandon  was 
such  a little  way  off.  Henderson  often 
had  business  there.  The  Misses  Arbuser 
said,  “Of  course.”  And  Margaret  said 
he  must  not  forget  that  she  lived  there. 
Even  when  she  bade  her  entertainers  an 
affectionate  good-by,  she  could  not  look 
very  unhappy. 

Spring  was  coming.  That  day  in  the 
cars  there  were  few  signs  of  it  on  the  road- 
side to  be  seen,  but  the  buds  were  swell- 
ing. And  Margaret,  neglecting  the  book 
which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  looking  out  the 
window,  felt  it  in  all  her  veins. 

[to  br  continued.] 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

BY  ATTICU8  Q.  HAYGOOD. 


BEFORE  the  late  war  there  was  not  in 
the  Slave  States  of  the  Union  any 
general  or  efficient  system  of  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  conception  of  the  subject 
that  then  had  favor  from  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  “common  school  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people  at  public  expense,”  is  indi- 
cated by  the  phrases  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  in  the  old  days  described  the 
schools  carried  on  for  short  periods  with 
public  money : they  were  “ poor  schools,” 
or  “free  schools,”  according  to  the  fan- 
cy of  the  locality  where  the  poor  things 
existed.  They  were  for  white  children 
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whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  provide 
even  the  most  rudimentary  education. 
Very  naturally  they  were  despised  by  the 
very  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
conducted.  Negro  children  were  not  con- 
sidered in  these  meagre  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

With  reconstruction  came  to  the  South 
the  common  school,  one  of  the  best  issues 
of  the  revolution.  With  the  new  order 
the  American  doctrine  of  the  common 
school  was  sure  to  prevail.  If  the  South- 
ern people  had  been  left  to  themselves 
it  would  have  come,  but  Reconstruction 
brought  it  sooner  than  natural  evolution 
would  have  developed  it.  The  financial 
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break-down  that,  in  the  South,  followed 
the  long  and  exhausting  war,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  disruptions,  made 
anything  like  an  effective  school  system 
for  several  years  impossible.  But  the 
principle  was  recognized;  the  common 
school  was  anchored  in  the  reconstruction 
constitutions.  So  much  the  South  owes 
to  the  carpet-bag  governments ; they  did 
not  give  to  the  Southern  people  common 
schools,  but  they  began  them.  The  over- 
ruling providence  that,  in  wondrous 
ways,  “saved" a remnant  alive,”. brought 
out  of  that  period  of  Southern  history  the 
beginnings  of  common-school  education 
for  the  children  of  all  the  people— a bless- 
ing that  can  never  depart  from  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  interest  of  South- 
ern white  people  in  the  common  school 
suffered  semi- paralysis  at  the  beginning; 
State  laws  forbidding  the  education  of  the 
black  people  had  just  been  repealed,  and 
the  white  people  paid  nearly  all  the  taxes 
that  supported  schools  open  to  both  races. 
That  the  common  school  held  its  place  af- 
ter the  white  people  had  regained  control 
of  their  affairs  shows  how  rapidly  and 
deeply  the  roots  of  conviction  as  to  its 
utility  and  necessity  had  gone  down  into 
the  Southern  mind. 

It  was  in  the  logic  of  events  that  the 
common  school,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must 
offer  its  advantages  to  both  races.  It  was 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  all  distinc- 
tions in  the  systems  of  public  education 
adopted  by  the  Southern  States  growing 
out  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  would  disappear,  with  the 
single  exception, also  certain,  that  the  two 
races  would  not  be  taught,  at  public  ex- 
pense, in  the  same  schools.  No  system  of 
public  schools  requiring  the  races  to  be 
taught  together  could  have  been  begun, 
much  less  maintained.  As  one  man,  the 
Southern  people  said,  “ We  will  have  sep- 
arate schools  or  no  schools.”  As  to  the 
two  races  involved  in  this  question  of  pub- 
lic schools  the  difference  is  this:  the  ne- 
groes do  not  wish  mixed  schools ; the  white 
people  will  not  have  them.  Doctrinaires 
could  not  settle  such  questions;  they  had 
to  be  settled  on  the  ground  by  the  people 
most  concerned  in  their  right  settlement. 

The  common  school  has  not  only  had 
to  win  its  way  in  the  face  of  hostile  tra- 
dition; it  has  not  only  had  to  contend 
against  the  mistaken  economy  that  re- 
fused enough  money  to  do  thorough 
work;  it  has  not  only  suffered  from  the 


real  poverty  of  the  people;  it  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  popular  prejudice 
against  negro  education,  and  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  white  people  to  maintain 
schools  for  two  races  while  only  one  race 
bore  nearly  all  the  burdens.  But  the 
common  school  holds  its  place,  steadily 
gaining  ground,  while  as  late  as  1884 
there  was  in  only  two  States,  Maryland 
and  Kentucky,  discrimination  against  the 
colored  schools.  There  is  none,  as  I am 
informed,  in  1889. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  any  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  public  education  in  the 
South  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  will,  to 
say  the  least,  be  encouraging  for  the  fu- 
ture. Every  Southern  State  has  a system 
of  public  schools.  As  “systems”  there  is 
little  to  say  against  them;  they  are  mod- 
elled after  the  best  in  our  country.  The 
leading  features  are  copied  from  the  most 
approved  systems  in  the  Northern  and 
, Eastern  States.  That  the  great  majority 
of  the  public  schools,  outside  the  cities 
and  a few  larger  towns,  are  inefficient  and 
altogether  unsatisfactory  is  conceded  on 
every  hand.  The  Southern  people  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  most  of  them  live, 
and  the  small  villages,  have  now  reached 
the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  period 
in  the  development  of  the  common  schools. 
They  have  greatly  interfered  with  private 
schools,  but  have  not  yet  taken  their  place. 
It  is  the  country  and  village  school  that 
is  now  being  considered;  the  larger  cities 
of  the  South,  without  exception, have  thor- 
ough-going systems  of  graded  schools; 
hundreds  of  the  larger  towns  and  a few 
of  the  richer  counties  are  following  the 
example  set  by  the  cities. 

The  common  school  in  the  South  con- 
cerns, for  the  most  part,  the  village  and 
rural  population.  The  urban  population 
is  small,  though  it  is  now  fast  outgrowing 
Jhe  old  proportions.  Of  560,281  children 
of  school  age  in  Georgia,  490,270  do  not 
live  in  towns  and  cities.  The  case  of 
Georgia  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  is  the  case  of  the  South. 

In  the  statements  and  illustrations  that 
follow  in  this  paper  “the  South”  is  con- 
sidered as  including  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  So 
far  as  the  grave  questions  growing  out  of 
race  problems  and  other  conditions  char- 
acteristic of  the  South  are  concerned, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
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Missouri  are  not  Southern  States.  What  But  throughout  the  South  there  is  ^ 
of  the  common  school  in  the  States  here  promise  of  better  things.  The  subject  of 
considered  as  making  up  the  South  ? education,  especially  the  education  of  the 

The  term  is  short,  the  average  being  in^^masses,  is  everywhere  a matter  of  earnest 
1883  for  all  these  States  (substantially  un-  discussion.  Teachers,  editors,  candidates 
changed),  in  days,  81.6;  the  average  for  for  office,  preachers,  farmers,  mechanics, 
the  Union  in  1883  was  119.63  days.  In  white  and  black  people,  all  classes,  are 
many  instances  private  subscription  en-  discussing  the  subject.  How  wide-spread 
ables  the  teacher  to  “keep  school”  longer  this  awakening  has  been  is  illustrated  by 
than  the  three  or  four  months  that  make  the  interest  shown  in  the  subject  by  the 
up  the  State’s  term.  country  press.  When  a Southern  county 

The  school  buildings  are,  as  a rule,  in-S^town  weekly,  depending  for  life  chiefly 
ferior.  They  are  without  modern  appli-  on  county  advertising,  takes  an  abiding 
ances;  most  of  them  have  what  their  interest  in  a matter  of  general  concern, 
fathers  had  — rough  benches,  a few  ele-  it  is  proof  that  the  people  are  beginning 
mentary  books,  and  a good  supply  of  to  be  aroused.  The  South  is  beginning 
hickory  switches.  A small  number  have  to  awake  to  the  perils  that  lie  but  partial- 
wall  maps,  cheap  globes,  or  charts  of  some  ly  concealed  in  the  ignorant  classes,  both 
sort.  Many  lack  the  cheapest  black-  white  and  black,  that  make  up  so  large 
boards.  The  text-books  used  by  the  chil-  a part  of  the  population.  It  is  time  to 
dren  in  these  schools  are  such  as  are  awake  ; there  is  reason  to  be  alarmed 
used  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  when  the  tenth  census  reports  in  the 

The  salaries  paid  the  teachers  will  indi- ytwelve  States  under  consideration  in  this 


cate,  to  some  extent,  the  quality  of  the  paper  332,733  white  voters  and  886,905  ne- 
public  schools.  Texas  is  already  better  gro  voters  as  “unable  to  write.”  If  in  a 
off  than  her  sisters;  her  more  than  fifty  union  of  States  like  ours,  which  binds  all 
millions  of  acres  of  school  lands  promises  into  one,  this  alarm  should  not  extend  to 
for  the  future  an  endowment  for  public  States  more  fortunate  than  these  twelve 
education  unmatched  in  the  world.  The  Southern  States,  it  would  indicate  an  in- 
average monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in  difference  to  common  interests  and  com- 
the  rural  districts  in  Texas,  1888,  was  only  mon  dangers  more  alarming  than  igno- 
*39  04.  In  other  States  it  ranges  from  ranee  itself. 

|20  to  #30.  The  illiteracy  brought  to  view  by  the 

3Iany  of  these  schools  are  much  better -^census  of  1880  is  simply  appalling,  but 
than  these  poor  salaries  indicate  ; the  comparison  with  the  census  of  1870  shows 
struggle  for  bread  has  driven  many,  espe-  just  enough  gain  to  stimulate  zeal  and  in- 
cially  women,  who  come  of  families  once  spire  hope.  Including  Delaware,  Mary-  1 
rich,  but  broken  down  by  the  issues  of  land,  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Vir- 
war,  to  school-teaching,  and  in  log  houses,  ginia,  and  Missouri,  the  percentages  of  il- 
on  pitiful  salaries,  some  of  the  best  school-  literacy  are  as  follows : 1870,  white  illiter- 
work  is  done.  But  some  of  these  schools  acy,  19.4  per  cent. ; in  1880, 16.6  per  cent. ; 
are  worse  than  the  lowest  salary  would  1870,  colored  illiteracy,  88.9  per  cent.; 
indicate.  1880,  78.9  per  cent.  These  figures  show 

Outside  the  cities  and  more  progressive  the  status  of  persons  “ twenty-one  years 
larger  towns  the  Southern  people  are  not  and  upward.”  The  gain  is  real,  not  im- 
yet  educated  to  the  point  of  taxing  them-  aginary,  but  when  we  consider  the  swift 
selves  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil-  movement  of  our  times,  it  is  slow;  when 
dren;  with  many  the  specious  objection  we  consider  the  material  recuperation  of 
that  “ one  citizen  should  not  be  taxed  to  the  Southern  States  since  1870— to  say  no- 
educate  another  citizen’s  children,”  as  if  thing  of  the  amazing  development  of  the 
feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  a child  resources  of  the  whole  country — this  gain 
belong  to  the  same  category,  still  has  upon  illiteracy  in  the  South  is  small  and 
force;  in  every  Southern  Legislature  are  disappointing.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
obstructionists  of  the  worst  possible  Bour-  the  census  reports  on  illiteracy  are  always 
bon  type,  who  devote  themselves  to  sav-  rose-colored  when  at  their  worst.  There 
ing  the  people  from  spending  their  own  is  enough  education  in  the  country,  or 
money  for  their  own  benefit.  Nothing  at  least  knowledge  of  its  lack,  to  make 
proves  the  sore  need  of  education  more  people  ashamed  to  confess  illiteracy, 
than  the  influence  exerted  by  such  men.  Candor  compels  the  sorrowful  admis- 
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sion  at  this  point  that  Georgia  leads  the 
procession  of  illiterates.  In  1880  Georgia 
returned  a greater  number  of  persons  “ten 
years  old  and  upward”  as  “unable  to 
write”  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  In 
a total  population,  “ten  years  old  and 
upward,”  of  1,043,840,  there  were  whites 
128,934,  and  negroes  391,482,  total  520,416, 
who  could  not  sign  their  names.  Ala- 
bama shows  a total  of  433,447  “ unable  to 
write” — whites,  111,767;  colored,  321,680. 
In  white  illiteracy  Tennessee  leads  with 
216,227,  with  Kentucky  close  by  with 
214,497. 

What  are  these  States  doing  to  educate 
their  illiterate  hosts  ? Detailed  statements 
as  to  all  of  them  would  extend  this  paper 
beyond  reasonable  limits.  A few  illus- 
trative statements  must  suffice. 

Take  Georgia  to  begin  with.  The  fig- 
ures for  1887  are  used,  the  returns  for  1888 
not  being  all  in  hand  when  this  statement 
was  prepared.  The  entire  sum  raised  in 
Georgia  in  every  way  by  the  State  and 
by  cities  and  counties  under  local  laws 
for  1887  was  $795,987  26.  Of  this  sum  the 
cities  and  counties,  under  local  law  and  for 
local  use,  raised  $302,477  74.  But  of  the 
whole  school  population  of  560,281  there 
are  490,270  who  do  not  live  in  such  cities 
and  counties  as  made  special  provision 
for  their  children  — that  is,  Georgia,  for 
her  children  not  helped  by  local  taxation, 
expended  in  1887  considerably  less  than 
$1  for  each  one  of  school  age. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  done  more  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  illiteracy  and  popular  ed- 
ucation than  during  twenty  years  past. 
The  subject  has  filled  the  papers;  it  has 
been  a leading  topic  in  not  a few  Church 
Assemblies.  The  two  Georgia  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  after  stirring  debate,  delivered 
their  minds  upon  the  Legislature  in  favor 
of  six  months’  public  schools. 

The  General  Assembly  during  the  win- 
ter session  gave  unwonted  attention  to 
the  subject.  Public  education  was  never 
so  earnestly  or  so  ably  discussed  by  a 
Georgia  Legislature,  and  an  act  was  pass- 
ed almost  unanimously  providing  four 
months  schools  for  1889,  and  five  for  1890. 
It  means  six  months  public  schools  for 
white  aud  colored  children  in  1891. 

Alabama  has  taken  an  advanced  step, 
adding  to  the  appropriation  of  1888 
$100,000.  In  every  one  of  these  States 
are  indications  of  awakening. 


To  return  to  the  question,  “What  are 
these  States  doing?”  a few  general  state- 
ments must  answer  at  this  time.  The 
total  amount  expended  by  Tennessee  for 
public  education  in  1887  was  $1,023,893  23 ; 
by  Arkansas,  1888,  $901,190  58;  by  North 
Carolina,  1888,  $691,188  20;  in  Kentucky, 
for  1886,  the  “Auditor’s  estimate  of  the 
total  net  resources  of  the  white  and  col- 
ored school  fund  was  $1,042,899  18;  by 
South  Carolina,  total  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic education  for  1885, $549, 857  69;  by  Vir- 
ginia, 1887,  $1,535,289  11;  by  Texas,  1888, 
$2,007,808  94;  by  Florida,  1888,  $484,110  23 
— and  there  is  no  more  creditable  showing 
made  by  any  Southern  State. 

Putting  all  together,  taking  the  exact 
figures  in  the  latest  reports,  and  the  best 
possible  estimates  based  on  preceding  re- 
ports of  late  years,  these  twelve  States 
have  expended  upon  the  public  - school 
systems  since  the  war  the  sum  of  $122,- 
497,219  59— a stupendous  amount  of  mon- 
ey, considering  the  conditions  of  life  and 
business  in  these  States  since  April  9,1865. 

One  of  the  tables  in  the  tenth  census 
makes  a grouping  of  States  that  places 
Missouri  among  the  “Western  States,” 
and  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  “Middle  States,”  pla- 
cing West  Virginia  among  the  “ Southern 
States.”  In  this  table  the  total  “valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  personal  property” 
of  New  York  was  $2,651,940,006;  of  the 
thirteen  Southern  States  here  grouped  to- 
gether, $2,370,923,269,  or  nearly  $300,000,- 
000  less  than  the  total  for  New  York. 
These  figures  do  not  fairly  indicate  com- 
parative ability  to  raise  the  sums  needed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  government.  In 
1880  in  all  the  Southern  States  there 
were  barely  2000  persons  holding  United 
States  non-taxable  bonds,  and  they  were 
holders  of  small  amounts,  while  in  New 
York  alone  there  were  14,803  holders  of 
such  bonds,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
three  of  these  persons  held  larger  amounts 
than  all  the  Southern  holders  put  together. 

To  me  it  is  clear  that  the  soundest  po- 
litical and  business  economy  has  indicated 
that  the  Southern  States  should  have  ex- 
pended more  of  the  comparatively  little 
they  had  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  not  discreditable  that  the  tenth 
census  shows  a total  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic education  in  1880  by  New  York  of 
$9,936,662,  and  by  these  Southern  States, 
for  1880,  of  $7,812,693.  And  in  consider- 
ing what  the  census  tells  us  on  all  these 
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subjects,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  expenses  of  government  in  the  South 
are  met,  for  the  most  part,  by  something 
more  than  half  the  people. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  to  omit  all  mention  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities suspended  and  crippled  by  the 
war  have  been  re-established.  Of  them 
all,  scarce  a dozen  have  anything  like 
adequate  endowments.  In  no  country 
are  there  as  many  thoroughly  capable 
and  devoted  teachers  doing  college  work 
on  as  small  salaries  as  these  Southern  in- 
stitutions can  show.  There  is  not  in  the 
entire  South  one  woman’s  college  suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  lift  it  above  the  perils 
that  come  with  the  fluctuation  of  patron- 
age. Most  of  the  Southern  colleges  lack 
the  appliances  that  modem  investigation 
and  modern  methods  make  necessary  for 
the  best  work. 

One  striking  and  inspiring  fact  should 
be  mentioned  here  to  the  honor  of  the 
Southern  faculties;  notwithstanding  pov- 
erty, the  work  of  the  colleges  is  far  broad- 
er and  much  better  than  before  1860.  The 
courses  of  study  are  not  only  more  thor- 
ough, they  are  more  liberal,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  best  thought  and  best 
tendencies  of  our  times. 

Of  true  normal  school  work  there  has 
not  been  much  in  the  South  outside  the 
splendid  work  done  in  the  best  of  the 
higher  institutions  for  the  negroes.  But 
the  need  of  normal  schools  is  more  and 
more  realized;  the  influence  of  the  Pea- 
body fund  is  being  felt  in  every  South- 
ern State;  every  well- trained  teacher  aid- 
ed by  this  foundation,  so  wisely  and  pa- 
triotically administered  by  trustees  and 
agents,  goes  forth  an  incarnate  argument 
for  normal  school  training.  The  Pea- 
body Fund  has  accomplished  incalcula- 
ble good  in  another  way;  it  has  put  a 
great  premium  on  local  enterprise,  and 
so  has  done  more  than  anything  known 
to  me  to  foster  sentiment  in  favor  of  local 
taxation  for  local  needs. 

A marked  feature  in  recent  discussions 
in  the  South  as  to  education  has  been  tool 
craft  in  connection  with  training  in  books. 
Georgia  has  stepped  ten  paces  in  front, 
and  has  established  a technological  school 
of  high  grade  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  pla- 
cing at  its  head  a man  eminently  fitted 
for  his  work,  the  Rev.  D.  I.  S.  Hopkins,  the 
late  president  of  Emory  College.  Missis- 
sippi has  established  at  Columbus  a school 
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for  girls  that  unites  industrial  training 
to  education  in  books.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  has  challenged  attention 
throughout  the  entire  Southern  country. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
the  higher  institutions  for  negro  youth  in 
the  South  have  almost  without  exception 
introduced  industrial  training  as  part  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  late  John  F. 
Slater,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1882 
gave  one  million  dollars,  as  he  said,  “to 
aid  in  the  Christian  education  of  the  late- 
ly emancipated  race  and  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  South.”  Mr.  Slater  desired  that 
the  interest  of  the  money  he  gave  should 
be  used  to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of 
schools  established  by  others.  It  was  in- 
tended to  help  as  many,  and  to  help  them 
as  rapidly,  as  possible,  so  as  to  help  them 
truly.  So  in  carrying  out  the  founder’s 
wish  those  institutions  have  been  aided 
that  were  known  to  do  such  work  as  made 
their  students  good  teachers,  and  the  agent 
was  instructed  to  “prefer  those  schools 
that  joined  to  instruction  in  books  some 
form  of  industrial  training.”  The  result 
is  that  every  important  school  for  negro 
youth  in  the  South  has  adopted  industrial 
training,  and  with  the  most  beneficent 
and  every  way  gratifying  results. 

The  most  unique  and  altogether  won- 
derful chapter  in  the  history  of  education 
is  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negroes  of  the  South  since  1865. 

The  friends  of  the  negro’s  education 
really  began  duriug  the  war.  The  work 
was  taken  hold  of  with  a vigor  the 
world  never  saw  before  as  soon  as  hos- 
tilities ceased.  The  government  expend- 
ed through  the  Freednien’s  Bureau  large 
sums ; Northern  benevolence  poured  many 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  South  to  teach, 
enlighten,  lift  up,  and  better  christianize 
the  emancipated  people.  Presently  most 
of  the  Southern  States  began  to  make  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  to  institu- 
tions that  best  prepared  colored  men  and 
women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 
The  churches  of  the  North  organized  great 
societies  to  raise  money  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple. Counting  all  the  higher  schools, 
whether  called  universities,  colleges,  insti- 
tutes, or  seminaries,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  able  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools,  some  of  them  fitted  to  do  thorough 
college  work.  In  these  institutions,  work- 
ing on  small  salaries,  I have  met  many 
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times  men  and  women  “of  whom  the 
world  is  not  worthy,”  graduates  of  the 
foremost  schools  in  America — Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Colby  University,  the 
University  of  Boston,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Oberlin,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Mount 
Holyoke, and  the  best  of  them  all.  Among 
these  teachers  some  of  the  best  are  colored 
men  and  women  who  were  taught  during 
the  first  decade  of  this  great  Christian  ex- 
periment. 

There  has  been  some  prejudice  excited 
by  the  over-naming  of  the  institutions  es- 
tablished for  the  colored  people.  Many 
are  called  “ university,”  but  not  one  does 
university  work,  nor  is  there  now  occa- 
sion for  such  work ; many  more  are  call- 
ed colleges,  but  the  least  part  of  the  work 
they  do  is  college  work.  I had  occasion 
to  look  carefully  into  this  matter.  In 
1883-4,  in  the  schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  “John  F.  Slater  Fund,”  there  were 
employed  303  teachers,  and  enrolled  7273 
students.  They  were  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities, institutes.  An  actual  count,  as  the 
catalogues  classed  the  students,  resulted  in 
the  following  conclusion : “ The  percent- 
age of  the  whole  number  engaged  in 
classical  studies,  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  other  college  studies,  and  studies  pre- 
paratory to  admission  to  the  college  class- 
es, was  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.”  The  ninety-five  in  each  hun- 
dred were  learning  just  what  they  should 
have  been  learning;  they  were  fitting 
themselves  to  be  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men, and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
for  their  people.  The  president  of  one  of 
the  best  of  these  institutions  tells  me  that 
“more  than  1000  of  his  former  students 
have  taught  in  the  public  schools.” 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  best  of 
these  institutions  are  professional  schools. 
The  negro  preacher  has  abundant  op- 
portunity to  use  his  gifts.  The  negro 
lawyer  has  not  much  encouragement. 
The  negro  doctor  is  rapidly  winning  his 
way.  There  are  three  really  admirable 
medical  schools  for  colored  men  in  the 
South : Medical  Department,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington  city;  Meharry  Med- 
ical College,  Nashville,  Tennessee  ; and 
Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

No  people  were  ever  helped  so  much  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  no  illiterate  people 
ever  learned  so  fast.  The  most  pains- 
taking and  long-continued  investigations 
justify  me  in  making  the  following  state- 


ments, using  the  round  numbers  nearest 
the  actual  facts : 

<■-  1.  There  are  in  the  South,  in  1889, 16,000 
common  schools  conducted  by  colored 
teachers ; in  these  schools  about  one  mill- 
ion colored  children  receive  elementary 
instruction  from  three  to  four  months  per 
annum  at  public  expense. 

2.  Not  less  than  two  millions  of  the  col- 
ored people  can  at  least  read. 

3.  In  higher  education  the  best  ones  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  other  people  with  the  same 
sort  of  preliminary  training. 

4.  The  African  churches  in  the  South 
are  fired  with  commendable  zeal  to  do 
what  they  can  in  the  education  of  their 
people.  In  some  enterprises  they  have 
done  notably  well,  justifying  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  some  day  they  will  be  capable 
of  conducting  their  own  institutions. 

6.  The  introduction  of  industrial  train- 
ing into  all  the  leading  institutions  for  the 
colored  people  has  been  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. It  has  helped  scholarship,  discipline, 
and  the  building  up  of  self-reliant,  self- 
maintaining  manhood  and  womanhood. 

6.  There  is  a growing  friendliness  tow- 
ard the  cause  of  negro  education.  Grants 
of  money  are  made  with  less  reluctance; 
the  States  and  cities  are  putting  every  year 
larger  sums  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
negro,  and  those  who  teach  him  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  something  like  Chris- 
tian recognition. 

7.  The  white  churches  of  the  South  are 
beginning  to  move  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  the  negro.  What  they  have  be- 
gun they  will  carry  on. 

8.  There  is  substantial  progress.  In- 
vestigation in  every  available  direction, 
with  the  best  helps  I could  get  from  the 
highest  official  sources  in  each  of  the 
twelve  States  specially  considered  in  this 
paper,  led  to  these  results,  comparing  1882 
and  1888 : Total  colored  school  population, 
1888,  2,057,990,  an  increase  from  1882  of 
fourteen  per  cent. ; total  colored  enrol- 
ment for  1888,  985,522,  an  increase  of 
thirty-four  per  cent.  This  is  hopeful ; the 
gain  in  numbers  at  school  is  relatively 
more  than  the  gain  in  the  population. 

Comparing  the  case  of  the  white  people 
with  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  these  re- 
spects, we  find:  For  1888,  total  white 
school  population,  3,383,618,  an  increase 
from  1882  in  six  years  of  nineteen  per 
cent. ; total  white  enrolment,  18S8,  1,997,- 
558,  an  increase  of  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

9.  What  the  higher-grade  institutions 
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for  colored  people  now  most  need  is  en- 
dowment sufficient  to  secure  for  many 
years  to  come  thoroughly  efficient  in- 
struction. 

I conclude  this  review  of  a very  broad 
field  with  a condensed  statement  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  carrying  on  this 
vast  undertaking,  the  education  of  a race. 
Into  this  cause  have  gone  the  following 
amounts: 


Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  (Methodist) $2,225,000 

Baptist  Horae  Mission 2,000,000 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission 1,542,746 

American  Missionary  Association 6,000,000 

The  different  women’s  societies 600,000 

John  F.  Slater 1,000,000 

Daniel  Hand 1,000,000 

Other  individual  gifts 1,000,000 

Quakers  and  others 500, 000 

Total $15,767,746 


By  the  States,  in  aid  of  normal  schools 
and  in  maintaining  the  common  schools, 
the  following  amounts: 


Alabama 

$3,404,293  24 

Arkansas 

3,409,110  00 

Florida 

849,000  00 

Georgia 

2,702,276  00 

Kentucky 

1,362,873  00 

Louisiana 

2,150,000  00 

Mississippi 

7,136,800  00 

North  Carolina 

2,441,062  00 

South  Carolina 

3,000,000  00 

Tennessee 

2,358,000  00 

Texas  

4,064,259  00 

Virginia 

4,500,000  00 

Total 

$37,377,673  24 

More  and  more  this  disproportion  will 
increase.  It  costs  much  more  to  main- 
tain 16,000  public  schools,  although  with 
short  terms  and  low  salaries,  than  to  con- 
duct many  more  colleges  than  have  been 
established  or  will  be  needed. 

To  make  these  16,000  schools  what  they 
should  be  requires  more  money  than  the 
Southern  States  can  at  this  time  furnish. 

Decatur,  Georgia,  March  30, 1889. 


AGATHA’S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 


BY  FLORENCE  E.  WELD. 


I. 

AT  one  side  of  the  library  table  sat  a 
stout,  florid,  gray-haired  old  gentle- 
man ; at  the  other,  a tall,  slender,  graceful 
young  lady.  Her  morning  dress  was 
tight  in  the  sleeves,  high  in  the  neck, 
long  in  the  train.  Her  abundant  hair 
towered  high  in  a golden  mass  on  her 
shapely  head,  and  fell  low  over  her  white 
forehead. 

This  elegant  young  lady  was  opening, 
with  a business-like  air,  a large  blank 
book.  She  drew  within  convenient  reach 
a bronze  inkstand  with  its  bristling  grove 
of  pen-holders. 

“Now,  papa,  attention  I”  said  she. 
4 4 Please  put  down  that  stupid  newspaper, 
and  tell  me  all  you  can  about  your  fam- 
ily. The  least  particular  is  of  great  im- 
portance.” 

44  It  s easy  done,”  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. He  obediently  folded  his  morn- 
ing journal,  and  stretched  his  slippered 
feet  out  on  the  fender.  “That’s  easy 
done,  my  dear;  it's  short  enough  not  to 
ink  your  fingers  much  taking  of  it  down. 
You  and  Dick  are  forever  harping  on 
your  L blood,’  but  I couldn’t  ever  see  much 
sense  in  it.  I can’t  see  what  exactly 
you’ve  got  to  make  it  out  of.  But  it’s  all 


right — all  right,  dearie.  Fact  is,  I never 
had  interest  enough  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. Now  le’s  see.  I can  tell  you  grand- 
father’s name  and  father's  and  mother’s; 
then  I guess  I’ve  got  to  the  end  o’  my  rope, 
and  ’ain’t  told  you  anything  new  either.” 

4 4 No,  no,  papa ! Surely  you  have  heard 
and  remembered  something  of  Alexander 
Graystone,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  and  the  old  Gen- 
eral ?” 

“No,  I haven’t.  Father’s  name  was 
Charles;  his  father’s,  Leonard;  and  my 
mother’s  was,  as  you  already  know,  Ag- 
gie—was  Betsy  Pooley — what  might  be 
called  a leetle  grain  common,  I s’pose.” 

The  young  lady  colored. 

“Grandmother,  of  course,  belonged  to 
an  aristocratic  family,”  said  she,  proudly. 
“But,  dear,  I thought,  if  we  should  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly  together,  that  you 
might  be  able  to  recall  a little  more  than 
those  three  names.  Take,  for  instance, 
your  grandfather,  Leonard.  Did  you  ever 
see  him  ? If  so,  what  impression  did  he 
make  upon  you  ?” 

“ Why,  now  you  speak  of  it,  I do  have 
a dim  recollection  of  seeing  him  once, 
and — ” 

“Oh,  how  interesting!  How  did  he 
look  ?” 

44  He  was  a big  man,  and  he  had  long 
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white  hair  and  beard,  and  he  carried  a 
gold  headed  cane.” 

“ Well,  what  more,  nice  papa  ?” 

1 1 Nothing,  dearie.  Didn’t  know  I knew 
this.” 

“Now  let  us  take  your  father,  Charles 
Graystone.” 

“ Ha ! ha  I You’ll  have  to  let  me  off  on 
him.  Why,  he  died,  child,  when  I was  only 
six  months  old.  You  mustn’t  expect  a 
babe  o’  that  age,  if  he  was  a Graystone, 
to  be  able  to  remember  everything  he 
stared  at.” 

“Babies  are  deep,  designing  creatures, 
papa,  and  know  a great  deal  more  than 
they  pretend  to ; however,  I will  be  merci- 
ful. Grandmother  next  — your  mother, 
papa.” 

“She  lived  till  I was  three  and  a half. 
She  had  bright,  dark  eyes  and  long 
curls,  and  was  pretty.  I can  recall  her 
standing  before  a looking-glass  curling 
her  hair  over  a stick.  I can  remember 
her  leaning  over  a wash-tub,  wringing 
white  clothes  out  of  foaming  suds,  with 
those  long  curls  dangling  round  her  face.” 

“ Heavens ! A wash-tub  ?” 

“Can’t  help  it,  my  dear.  And,  to  be 
honest,  I recollect  her  hanging  of  ’em  up 
on  the  line.” 

“An  eccentricity,”  returned  Agatha, 
decidedly,  disposing  of  the  odious  subject. 
“Papa,  I have  often  wondered  that  you 
were  not  adopted  by  Leonard  Graystone’s 
family  after  your  parents’  death,  instead 
of  by  Major  Cobb.” 

“ Grandfather  didn’t  have  any  family, 
nobody  but  his  second  wife,  and  probably 
she  didn’t  feel  any  call  to  fuss  with  a 
youngster  that  didn’t  belong  to  her.  He 
died  a few  months  following  mother. 
Don’t  know  what  became  of  her.” 

“ It  seems  so  strange,  papa,  that  in  all 
these  years  you  have  never  seen  or  heard 
from  one  of  your  relatives.  Leonard 
Graystone  had  brothers,  had  he  not  ?” 

“Y-yes;  I guess  so.  But  I haven’t  an 
idea  what  their  Christian  names  were,  or 
where  they  lived.” 

“ Still,  you  are  quite  positive — you  must 
be  positive — that  those  wealthy  Graystones 
of  Stoutport  are  a branch  of  the  family. 
In  amagazine  article,  ‘ ArtStudies through 
Connecticut,’  I read  that  these  fortunate 
owners  of  the  most  picturesque  estate  ‘our 
special  artist’  was  able  to  discover  in  his 
rambles  are  connected  with  the  Graystones 
of  England.  This  is  conclusive  proof. 
You  remember  that  when  Dick  went  to 
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Battle  worth, shire,  and  presented  him- 
self to  Sir  William  as  a possible  kinsman, 
he  was  most  cordially  received.  Their 
coats  of  arms  were  compared,  and  found 
to  be  exactly  alike.  Sir  William’s  family 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  meeting. 
They  even  called  him  ‘cousin.’  They 
paid  him  very  marked  attention  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  England.  Ah, 
it  is  a grand  thing  to  belong  to  an  ancient 
family ; and  the  signs  of  noble  blood— are 
they  not  unmistakable  ? Consider  our 
elegant  tastes,  our  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing common  and  ordinary.  Look  at 
our  aristocratic  hands”  (stretching  out  her 
long,  rose -tipped  fingers);  “notice  our 
high-born  insteps”  (running  around  the 
table  and  placing  her  charming  foot  by 
the  side  of  Papa  Graystone’s,  no  less  fine- 
ly formed) ; “ regard  our  high-bred  noses” 
(fondly  caressing  papa’s).  “ Yes,  if  there 
is  anything  in  life  for  which  I am  fervent- 
ly grateful,  it  is  that  I come  from  an  old, 
honored,  noble  race;  that  in  these  veins 
flows  the  unsullied  blood  of  a ducal  house. 
One  of  my  golden  dreams  is  to  visit  Eng- 
land and  meet  our  noble  relatives  there; 
another,  to  search  out  all  the  branches  of 
the  family  in  our  own  country.  I should 
instantly  recognize  any  one  of  the  race, 
the  family  characteristics  are  so  marked. 
Dear,  have  you  forgotten  that  Sir  William 
showed  Dick  his  gallery  of  family  por- 
traits, and  that  Dick  declared  he  could 
trace  my  features  clearly  in  those  of  the 
powdered  dames  ? My  very  eyes,  he  said, 
stared  down  at  him  from  those  tarnished 
frames.  He  found  the  likeness  between 
yourself  and  Sir  William  so  striking  you 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  another. 
Again,  Sir  William  and  all  his — ” 

At  this  moment  a quick,  firm  step  was 
heard  on  the  gravel-path  beneath  the  li- 
brary window.  Miss  Agatha’s  eloquence 
faltered ; she  paused,  blushed,  made  an  ef- 
fort to  continue, stopped  again,  then  scam- 
pered, with  a shocking  loss  of  dignity,  back 
to  her  own  side  of  the  table. 

A servant  announced,  “ Mr.  Smith.” 

“Hah!  glad  to  see  you,  Smith,”  Papa 
Graystone  cried,  brightening:  he  had  been 
looking  terribly  bored.  He  grasped  the 
young  man  cordially  by  the  hand.  “Sit 
down ; sit  down.  How’s  things  going  at 
the  works  ?” 

“Finely,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Smith,  bow- 
ing to  Miss  Graystone.  “As  I was  pass- 
ing, I concluded  to  stop  and  walk  down 
with  you,  if  you  are  going  to  the  office 
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this  morning'.  There  are  certain  matters, 
sir,  I am  in  haste  to  talk  over  with  you. 
Jones  and  Brown  have  applied  for  higher 
wages.” 

“Aha!  Hum— well,  I ain’t  surprised. 
We’ll  see.  They’re  good  workmen.” 

Agatha,  with  arched  eyebrows  drawn 
into  two  straight,  delicate  lines,  feigned  to 
be  absorbed  in  her  note-book. 

44  Take  a chair,  Smith ; take  a chair.  I’ll 
step  out  and  put  on  my  great-coat.  My 
little  girl  has  kept  me  idling  here  since 
breakfast.  ” 

Papa  Graystone  bustled  out  of  the  room, 
banishing,  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time, 
all  thought  of  the  famous  race  from  which 
he  sprung.  As  proprietor  of  the  extensive 
iron -works  of  Arden,  he  had  something 
else  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Smith  sat  down  and  gazed  with  elo- 
quent eyes  at  Miss  Graystone,  who  kept  on 
writing  Heaven  knows  what  in  her  book. 
The  silence  became  oppressive.  The  young 
lady  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  per- 
mitting herself  to  be  rude  and  disagreea- 
ble. Suddenly  she  threw  down  her  pen. 
Wiping  her  inky  middle  finger  lingering- 
ly, with  an  appearance  of  deep  and  criti- 
cal interest  in  the  operation,  she  careless- 
ly inquired, 

“Any  news  from  down -town,  Mr. 
Smith 

“ No;  the  affairs  of  business  Arden  are 
as  safe,  practical,  and  unexciting  as  usual. 
You  are  occupied.  Do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you.” 

4 4 It  is  nothing.  I am  simply  scribbling 
a little — adding  a few  items  of  value  in  our 
family  history  to  a former  record.”  She 
lightly  ran  over  the  leaves.  “It  is  not 
long,  you  see.  I know  far  more  concern- 
ing the  English  Graystones  than  the  Amer- 
ican/' 

44  You  have  a coat  of  arms,  I believe  ?” 
remarked  Mr.  Smith. 

“Yes,”  returned  Agatha,  her  eyes  kin- 
dling. 4 4 You  have  examined  it, nodoubt?” 

Mr.  Smith  thought  he  had  not. 

“Is  it  possible!  Here,  then,  it  is, cut  in 
this  seal,  and  here  again  in  sard  on  my 
birthday  ring.  We  have  it  in  various 
other  forms;  it  is  carved  in  oak  in  the 
dining-room,  and  engraved  on  all  the  sil- 
ver. I have  it  tinted  in  water-color  and 
framed  in  my  boudoir.  It  is  carved  in 
ebony  on  the  drawing-room  chairs.  I 
have  the  explanation  which  accompanies 
the  coat  of  arms  copied  in  this  book. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?” 


So  sweetly  condescending! 

Mr.  Smith  thought  he  should  be  charm- 
ed to  hear  it;  and  Agatha  read  with  rhe- 
torical impressiveness  the  following  lucid 
description: 

“ 4 lie  beareth  azure  and  a fesse  n£bule 
between  two  crescents,  ermine, by  the  name 
of  Graystone,  and  is  the  paternal  coat  ar- 
mour of  John  Graystone,  of  Battleworth 
Castle, lineally  descended  from  AlfricGrig- 
stan,  a Saxon  of  great  renown  in  the  reign 
of  King  Harold  and  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, whose  father,  Edric,  was  named 
The  Bold.  Motto:  Non  Sine  Nomine/ ” 

“Very  interesting  indeed,”  murmured 
Mr.  Smith. 

“Is  it  not?  It  is  most  unfortunate,” 
continued  Agatha,  turning  over  another 
leaf,  “ that  we  have  so  few  family  relics. 
Actually  papa  has  only  one  ancient  docu- 
ment in  his  possession,  when  thousands  of 
ordinary  families  have  their  dozens.” 

Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  consternation. 

Agatha  hesitated ; the  young  man  was 
certainly  a rare  listener;  the  situation  had 
its  charms;  her  tone  had  become  almost 
confidential. 

“ I have  a copy  of  this  one  paper — a 
letter.  If  you  would  care  to  hear  this 
also,  I will  read  it ; but  don’t  let  me  bore 
you.” 

Bore  him ! Mr.  Smith  could  not  repress 
a smile  at  the  idea— a little  amused,  a lit- 
tle sad,  alittle  reproachful.  Agatha  caught 
it,  and  the  hot  blood  flamed  quickly  over 
her  face.  She  went  on  rapidly : 

4 ‘ Such  an  odd  letter  as  this  is ! It  seems 
to  have  been  written  to  a servant  of  the 
family.  The  original  is  as  yellow  and 
time-worn  as  the  most  fastidious  antiquary 
could  desire.  The  date  is  17  something; 
the  two  figures  following  I cannot  de- 
cipher. 

“ * France,  te  Citt  or  Paris,  March  ye  20,  17—. 

4<<Dear  Peggy, — Tis  our  intention  to  em- 
bark for  America  in  one  month  from  y*  day 
(ye  Lord  willing — and  may  He  grant  ns  a pros- 
perous Voyage ! We  trust  yl  we  are,  in  a 
measure, grateful  to  Him  for  previousMercies). 
Your  pets  are  well.  And  both  Lave  some  Tes- 
timonials of  Appreciation  carefully  treasured 
for  “Nursic.”  Little  Charles  you  will  find 
vastly  improved  in  Health.  Your  Mistress  is 
likewise  well. 

We  desire  yon  to  see  y*  ye  General  is  ap- 
propriately Protected  from  ye  inclemency  of 
ye  Weather,  when  he  sets  out  to  meet  us  (per 
arrangement,  at  ye  City  of  New  York),  should 
ye  season  demand.  After  reaching  ye  aforo- 
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mentioned  City,  an  announcement  of  our  Ar- 
rival will  bee  forwarded  to  him. 

“‘Your  Mistress  aud  Madam  Dorothy  Gray- 
stone,  as  well  as  ye  little  Boys,  desire  yr 
remembrance  to  you ; also  to  your  faithful 
Spouse. 

“‘James  will  peruse  ye  inclosed  printed 
Matter  on  ye  subject  of  English  stock. 

“ ‘ Hoping  to  meet  all  my  Household  ere 
long,  I am,  with  ye  Regard  due  your  Virtue, 
Alexander  L.  K.  Graystone.’  ” 

“At  your  hobby,  Aggie?”  cried  Papa 
Graystone,  bustling  back  again.  “Poor 
Smith  ’ll  look  out  how  he  gets  caught  in 
your  clutches  again — eh,  Smith  ?” 

“I  have  been  in  paradise,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a tone  to  reach  only  Agatha’s 
ear. 

How  unruly  was  that  young  woman’s 
eminently  aristocratic  blood ! Haughtily 
averting  her  telltale  face,  she  dropped  her 
eyelids  and  walked  to  the  window,  whence 
she  tossed  a merry  kiss  to  Papa  Graystone 
as  he  paused  at  the  gate.  A bewitching 
picture,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  all  lost  to  Mr. 
Smith— all  the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  gay- 
ety;  he  did  not  turn  his  head. 

Agatha  must  have  discovered  something 
exceedingly  fascinating  about  the  marble 
nymph  watching  the  crystal  water  of  the 
fountain  just  beneath  that  window.  For 
a long,  long  time,  intent  and  motionless, 
she  gazed  at  the  graceful  guardian  of  the 
place.  The  clock  at  her  elbow  struck  the 
hour;  the  sweet,  abstracted  smile  vanish- 
ed from  her  lips,  and  she  turned  angrily 
away. 

II. 

Six  weeks  later  Papa  Graystone  discov- 
ered that  his  cherished  daughter  was  not 
looking  well.  A doctor  was  summoned; 
she  was  forced  to  confess  that  she  was  not 
well. 

Appetite  ? Oh  dear  no.  Sleep  ? Alas ! 
no.  Strength?  Yes — no — a little.  Ah, 
this  would  not  do.  Thin;  tearful;  violet 
shadows  beneath  sad  eyes. 

Papa  Graystone  vowed  that  the  lovely 
invalid  should  have  change  of  air,  change 
of  scene,  and  repose  without  a moment’s 
delay — now — instantly.  But  where,  and 
how  ? 

“Dear  papa,”  murmured  Agatha,  inter- 
rupting his  meditations.  She  slipped  her 
arms  affectionately  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  his  noble  nose.  “Papa,  I am  not 
really  ill.  And  I will  promise  to  become 
quite  well  if  you  will  let  me  do  as  I please.” 

“Thought  you  always  did  that, dearie.” 
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“Now  I have  a plan — most  delight- 
ful. My  dearest  friend,  Olive  Wither- 
spoon, lives  at  Ogden,  thirty  miles  from 
Stoutport,  and  at  Stoutport  live  those  mys- 
terious Gray  stones  whose  acquaintance  I 
am  wild  to  make.  I will  visit  Olive,  whose 
entreaties  have  been  piteous  ever  since 
January.  On  my  way  home — and  what 
could  be  more  natural  ?— I will  stop  at 
Stoutport  and  call  upon  our  relatives. 
Georgiana  shall  be  my  travelling  compan- 
ion. Olive’s  sister  Kitty  has  invited  her, 
too.  Now  give  your  full  and  free  con- 
sent, you  blessed  papa.” 

Of  course  he  gave  it.  Gasping,  he  was 
gratefully  released,  and  his  loving  daugh- 
ter joyfully  bestowed  four  hard  kisses  on 
the  glistening  top  of  his  bald  head. 

At  this  period  of  her  life  a wise  mother 
might  have  saved  Miss  Agatha  Graystone 
a good  deal  of  suffering;  but,  wise  or  fool- 
ish, Mamma  Graystone  about  ten  years 
previously  had  slipped  quietly  out  of  life. 
There  was  neither  mother  nor  friend  to  un- 
ravel the  poor  tangle  in  her  head,  through 
whose  mazes  the  warm  impulses  of  her 
young  heart  were  vainly  trying  to  beat  a 
passage. 

On  one  point  Papa  Graystone  had  been 
inexorable  in  his  family  government, 
which  in  every  other  respect  was  the  most 
yielding:  he  would  have  Peter  Smith 
treated  as  a gentleman  merited ; he  would 
have  him  sit  at  his  table,  drink  his  choicest 
wines,  be  present  at  his  finest  parties.  The 
young  foreman  talked  well;  he  was  re- 
fined and  agreeable. 

“I’d  just  like  to  have  anybody  dare  to 
tell  me  that  Peter  Smith  ain’t  as  good  as 
you,  or  me,  or  anybody  else,”  Papa  Gray- 
stone would  thunder,  aggressively.  4 4 He 
knows  more  than  all  of  us  put  together. 
He’s  the  smartest  business  man  and  the 
best  fellow  I ever  saw.  What  if  his  mo- 
ther was  my  laundress,  sir  ? She  was  a 
lady,  every  inch  of  her,  and  worked  her- 
self into  her  grave  trying  to  get  that  boy 
an  education.  ’Tain’t  every  young  man 
that  ’ll  have  his  chance  to  rise,  I can  tell 
you,  sir.” 

Previous  to  Agatha’s  illness  there  had 
been  a great  reception  at  Papa  Graystone's 
superb  mansion.  During  the  evening 
the  young  hostess  found  herself,  by 
some  not  altogether  strange  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  alone  in  the  li- 
brary with  Peter  Smith,  whom  she  had 
been  systematically  avoiding.  And  here 
did  papa’s  foreman  lay  his  heart,  his 
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hand,  his  future  prospects— in  lieu  of  pre- 
sent fortune— at  her  feet.  He  was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  have  them  rejected.  Ag- 
atha was  most  respectful,  most  gentle. 
Her  voice  faltered ; her  cheeks  paled ; tears 
rose  to  her  eyes. 

44 1 esteem  you,  Mr.  Smith,  more  than  I 
can  express,  but  I cannot  be  your  wife. 
Oh,  let  me  have  one  comfort  before  we 
part!— tell  me  that  you  believe  I never 
encouraged  this — this  painful — Ah  me  I 
how  miserable,  miserable  I am!” 

44  Do  not — pray  do  not  distress  yourself. 
My  own  presumption  is  alone  to  blame. 
I know  your  pride  of  birth ; forgive  me — 
but  if  my  lineage  had  been  as  noble  as 
your  own,  would  this — do  not  refuse  to 
answer — could  this  have  made  a differ- 
ence in  your  decision  ?” 

She  did  not  refuse  to  answer;  neither 
did  she  reply.  With  a passionate  gesture, 
she  covered  her  tear-wet  face  with  her 
hands,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

I1L 

It  is  May,  the  time  of  green,  spreading 
growth,  of  bud  and  blossom,  when  even 
the  rocky  farms  of  Connecticut  promise 
plenty  and  glow  with  beauty.  At  the 
Stoutport  station  two  travellers  alight 
from  an  accommodation  train  from  Ogden. 
It  is  high  noon,  and  the  sun,  blazing  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  is  sending  down  burning 
rays  through  the  palpitating  atmosphere. 
The  travellers  gasp.  They  look  regret- 
fully after  the  receding  train:  in  motion, 
one  might  breathe;  here,  impossible. 

The  village  long  honored  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Graystone  family  lies  two 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  its  public  con- 
veyance meets  only  the  morning  and  even- 
ing trains. 

“One  cannot  suffocate  for  five  inter- 
minable hours  here,”  cries  Agatha. 

“ Find  some  of  the  natives,  and  get  a 
carriage  and  drive  over,”  advises  Georgi- 
ana. 

“There  ought  to  be  some  one  here  in 
charge  of — of  things,”  Agatha  declares, 
looking  about  the  platform  with  disfavor. 

Thereupon  appears  from  the  dim  and 
musty  interior  the  station-master,  yawn- 
ing. To  him  the  perplexity  of  the  trav- 
el lei*s  is  unfolded.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  offer  any  mode  of  relief  ? He  can ; 
he  lias  a 44  spriug-wagern”  in  the  shed, 
and  will,  for  a moderate  compensation, 
take  them  over  to  the  village  himself. 
Presently,  mounted  upon  the  one  lofty 


seat,  the  driver  in  the  middle,  two  trunks 
plunging  about  below,  they  are  jolting 
along  over  the  stony  road.  At  first  the 
girls,  wild-eyed  and  with  shrill  screams, 
hang  with  a desperate  gra sp  on  the  ends 
of  the  seat.  They  set  their  teeth,  brace 
their  feet  against  the  dash-board,  and  await 
the  shocks  of  rut  and  hollow,  which  in- 
variably come  on -the  unexpected  side. 
The  station-master  again  assures  them  that 
his  vehicle  is  a 44  spring- wagern,”  and  this 
brazen  statement  they  receive  with  a sick- 
ly smile.  He  assures  them  that  beyond 
the  next  hill  they’ll  find  a piece  of  road  as 
smooth  as  a 44  bowlin’-alley,”  and  the  truth 
of  this  is  sufficiently  verified  to  enable 
them  to  release  one  another  from  their  last 
frantic  clutch,  to  breathe,  to  straighten 
their  hats,  to  allow  their  driver  to  gather 
himself  up  from  the  dash  - board,  upon 
which  he  has  been  unceremoniously 
crushed  by  their  struggles.  They  look 
about;  the  country  is  really  beautiful. 
Agatha  begins  to  talk. 

44  You  probably  know  something  of  the 
Graystones  of  Stoutport  ?” 

“Sh’d  think  I’d  ought  to.  Oh  yes! 
Father  an’  me  we  took  care  o’  that  gentle- 
man s grounds  till  I got  my  place  up  to  the 
depot.  Oh  yes.” 

44  What  is  the  name  of  the  eldest  Mr. 
Graystone  ?” 

44  Alexander — Alexander  Fitz-Osborne’s 
bis  name.” 

44 Ah!”  ejaculated  Agatha,  with  satis- 
faction. 44  An  old  family  name.  How 
many  are  there  in  the  present  family  ?” 

44  Late  years  the’s  ben  only  th’  ol’  gent 
an’  ’is  wife  an’  Mr.  Reginald.  Th’  use’  to 
be  six  childern  in  all.  Th’  only  girl  she 
died  young.  The  rest’s  married  an’  set- 
tled ’way  fum  here,  ’cept  Reg.  He  sticks 
by  th’  ol’  folks  yet.  They  can’t  seem  to 
give  him  up.  Sometimes  he  ain’t  much 
comfort  to  ’em,  I guess.” 

“Why?  what  do  you  mean?”  asks 
Agatha,  quickly. 

“I  don’t  mind  savin’  he's  rather  wild, 
Reg  is.  D’ye  see  that  cuperlar  slickin’ 
up  ’bove  them  pines?  That's  their  place. 
Splendid  ol’  house — ben  in  the  farn’ly  fur 
generations.  By  beiulin’  a shade  further 
this  way  you  can  obtain  a better  view. 
Looks  like  picters  o’  furrin  institootions, 
don’t  it  ?” 

Then  he  rounds  the  comer  by  the 
“Stoutport  House”  in  a style  designed  to 
make  every  heart  in  the  waiting  crowd 
burn  with  envy. 
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The  following  morning  Agatha  walked 
up  the  broad  steps  of  the  Gray  stone  man- 
sion. She  was  about  to  pull  the  bell, 
when  her  hand  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  an  old  gentleman,  with  a long,  snow- 
white  beard,  coming  slowly  along  the 
driveway.  He  was  tall  and  thin.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a purple  velvet  dressing- 
gown,  and  a skull-cap  of  the  same  color 
and  material  was  on  his  head.  His  face 
was  pallid;  he  seemed  feeble,  and  was 
leaning  on  a cane.  Agatha  immediately 
divined  that  this  venerable  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Graystone.  Acting  upon  a sudden 
impulse,  she  ran  down  the  steps  and  walk- 
ed forward  to  meet  him.  As  she  ap- 
proached he  touched  his  cap  with  courtly 
grace,  and  pausing,  waited  for  her  to  come 
nearer. 

“Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not  Mr. 
Alexander  Graystone  ?” 

“I  am,  madam.” 

“ Then,”  said  Agatha,  with  a charming 
smile,  “we  are  relatives.  I am  a Gray- 
stone, the  daughter  of  John  Graystone,  of 
Arden.  My  name  is  Agatha.” 

“ A Graystone ! Why,  my  dear  young 
lady,  you  astonish  me!  Well,  you  adorn 
the  stock,  Miss  Agatha — you  adorn  the 
stock.”  And  Agatha’s  newly  claimed  rel- 
ative bowed  with  ancient  gallantry  over 
her  small  gloved  hand.  “But  permit  me 
to  attend  you  into  the  house,  where  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 
You  must  pardon  my  surprise,  but  I have 
rather  plumed  myself  upon  my  genealogi- 
cal knowledge,  and,  on  my  word,  I had  not 
the  remotest  idea  there  were  any  of  the 
race  in  America  outside  of  my  own  fam- 
ily.” 

Talking,  he  led  the  way  through  a wide 
hall,  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  previous 
century,  into  a library  at  the  end.  In 
the  cavernous  depths  of  a fire-place  crossed 
sticks  were  burning  on  shining  andirons. 

“ My  wife  always  has  a little  fire  for  me 
here,  because  I am  scarcely  ever  warm,” 
said  Mr.  Graystone.  “I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  her  present- 
ly. In  the  mean  time  let  us  talk  over 
our  relationship.” 

“ It  is  not  difficult  to  establish,”  return- 
ed Agatha,  brightly,  “though  1 11  confess 
I have  not  a great  variety  of  proofs.” 

Then  she  produced  a fine  wax  impres- 
sion of  her  coat  of  arms,  the  time-worn 
document  bearing  its  description,  and  the 
original  of  the  letter  to  “Dear  Peggy.” 
She  told  of  her  father’s  descent  as  far  as  it 


could  be  traced,  and  gave  a concise  sketch 
of  his  life — his  adoption  by  Major  Cobb; 
his  struggle  after  the  death  of  the  major 
(who  died  insolvent) ; his  gradual  rise  to 
influence  and  wealth.  She  added  an  ac- 
count of  brother  Dick’s  gratifying  inter- 
view with  Sir  William  Graystone,  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  old  Battleworth  Castle  line. 

Mr.  Graystone  listened  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. He  examined  carefully  the  “coat 
armour  of  John  Graystone,  of  Battle- 
worth  Castle”;  he  read  the  letter;  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  his  lovely  visitor, 
and  sighed. 

“ You  perceive  we  are  really  relatives,” 
cried  Agatha,  gayly. 

Mr.  Graystone  smiled,  but  there  was  an 
odd  look  of  pity  in  his  faded  eyes.  He 
leaned  toward  a mahogany  secretary  stand- 
ing near  by,  and  drew  from  a drawer  a 
thick  leather-covered  book,  with  clasps  of 
tarnished  brass. 

“In  this,”  said  he,  gravely,  “is  the 
entire  record  of  our  family,  English  and 
American,  and  I assure  you  there  is  not 
a Leonard  Graystone  among  them.  While 
you  were  speaking,  the  matter  was  grow- 
ing plainer  and  plainer  to  my  mind.  I 
see  it  all  clearly  now.  A certain  family 
for  several  generations  united  their  for- 
tune to  that  of  the  Graystones  in  most  loyal 
service;  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  faith- 
fulness, self-sacrifice,  honest  devotion,  far 
beyond  ordinary  human  experience.  If 
we  had  followed  the  example  which  their 
lives  set  before  us,  the  record  of  some  of 
us  would  have  been  different.  Now  the 
name  of  this  family  was  not  very  unlike 
our  own,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  it 
quite  naturally  when  written:  Grogson — 
Graystone — you  see  ?” 

Agatha  leaned  forward,  with  dilated 
eyes  and  whitening  lips.  Mr.  Graystone 
went  on: 

“As  I have  intimated,  my  knowledge 
of  family  history  is  accurate.  This  letter 
was  written  by  my  grandfather  to  his 
house-keeper,  Peggy  Grogson,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  invaluable  nurse  of  his 
children.  This  excellent  woman  was  the 
wife  of  Leonard  Grogson,  and  was  herself 
of  the  same  blood;  she  was  his  second 
cousin.  His  full  name  was  James  Leon- 
ard, and  he  was  my  grandfather's  chief 
man-servant.  You  understand  what  I 
am  coming  to.  Leonard  was  the  father 
of  Charles— your  grandfather,  as  you  just 
told  me.  You  have  not  mentioned  the 
name  of  your  grandmother;  I will  do  so: 
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it  is  Betsy  Pooley.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  very  beautiful.  She  died  of  disease 
of  the  heart  when  your  father  was  a young 
child.  Your  father  was  born  in  this  very 
house.  A few  weeks  after  his  birth  Charles 
and  his  wife  gave  up  their  service  with 
us,  and  moved  to  the  West,  urged  to  im- 
mediate change  of  climate  by  Charles’s 
failing  health.  After  a while  we  heard 
in  a roundabout  way  of  the  death  of 
both;  Betsy’s  of  heart-disease,  as  I said. 
James  Leonard  Grogson  accompanied 
Charles  and  Betsy  in  their  removal ; and  I 
remember  my  father  gave  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  a parting  gift,  a gold-headed  cane.  ” 

44 But — but  the  coat  of  arms?”  gasped 
Agatha.  “And  Sir  William?  He  re- 
ceived my  brother  as  a relative — ” 

44  Simply  because  he  bore  the  name  and 
displayed  the  same  coat  of  arms.  Sir 
William — I know  him  well — has  not  his 
pedigree  by  heart  as  I have;  he  cares  far 
more  for  fox-hunting.  How  the  ‘coat 
armour’  fell  into  your  father’s  possession, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  called  Graystone 
instead  of  Grogson,  I do  not  know.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  in  it;  all  can  be  ac- 
counted for  simply  and  reasonably.  Your 
father's  adoption  was  arranged  by  letter, 
you  see,  this  Major  Cobb  having  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  child  from  seeing  him  at  play 
on  the  street  while  on  a visit  to  the  town. 
In  the  letters  he  may  have  read  Grogson , 
Grayson , and  when  he  saw  these  papers 
among  the  child's  effects,  have  thought 
the  aristocratic  stone  had  slipped  by  vul- 
gar pronunciation  into  son:  there  are 
Johnstone  and  Johnson,  you  are  aware. 
Choosing  that  your  father  should  retain 
his  own  name,  he  called  him  by  that  to 
which  he  supposed  he  had  an  undoubted 
claim.  This  is  mere  conjecture,  of  course, 
and  it  is  quite  unimportant  how  the  mis- 
take arose.  Your  having  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  my  grandfather  to  your  great- 
grandmother is  right,  certainly,  and  per- 
haps the  other  papers  were  given  to  Charles 
as  a memento;  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“ It  all  matters  much  more  to  me  than 
you  can  perhaps  imagine,  sir,”  said  Agatha, 
trying  to  speak  composedly.  “It  is  a 
great  shock  to  be  awakened  from  the 
dreams  of  a life  time ; to  find  that  I am  not 
myself;  that  my  father  is  some  one  else; 
that  we  have  no  right  to  what  we  have 
claimed ; that  I have  held  as  dear  as  life  it- 
self a baseless  thing— a lie.” 

“My  poor  child,  don’t  you  suppose  I 
know  what  this  is  to  you  ?”  cried  Mr. 
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Graystone,  rising  and  pacing  the  room 
slowly  back  and  forth.  “ But  do  not  add 
self-torture  to  the  bitterness  of  your  dis- 
appointment. You  have  defrauded  no 
one;  you  have  usurjJbd  nothing.  Proudly 
would  I welcome  you  as  one  of  my  blood. 
Unable  to  do  that,  I receive  you  gladly  as 
a member  of  a truly  noble  family  whose 
history  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our 
own  that  they  seem  like  another  branch  of 
us.  If  I should  tell  you  what  I know  of 
them,  of  their  intelligence,  fidelity,  honor, 
truth,  their  stanch  support  through  storm 
and  sunshine,  you  would  look  upon  your 
real  descent  as  something  to  hold  in  high 
regard.” 

“Are  any  of  my — of  that  family  still 
living  in  this  neighborhood  ?” 

“I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  one,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Graystone,  promptly.  “Leon- 
ard Grogson  had  a brother,  George,  and 
his  only  grandchild  has  lived  in  my  fam- 
ily since  her  early  youth.  She  now  occu- 
pies the  position  of  house-keeper.  I am  re- 
joiced that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  this 
lady  under  my  own  roof.  She  is  unmar- 
ried; and  my  boys  think  there  is  no  one 
quite  so  nice.  She  is  4 Aunt  Anna’  to  all 
the  younger  ones.  May  I introduce  her  to 
you  now — my  wife  also  ? But  you  are 
unequal  to  the  meeting;  let  us  defer  it.” 

Agatha  would  hear  of  no  delay ; in  her 
tense  condition  it  was  insupportable. 

“Drink  this  glass  of  sherry,” said  Mr. 
Graystone,  scanning  her  face  keenly  as  he 
poured  the  wine.  “To  avoid  embarrass- 
ment, I shall  introduce  you  by  the  name 
of  Grogson ; and  you  can  appear  with  per- 
fect freedom  in  your  original  character  of 
a looker-up  of  family  connections.  I ad- 
mire your  pluck,  young  woman ; and  re- 
member, although  4 Non  sine  nomine’  may 
look  well  on  a 4 coat  armour,’  no  fam- 
ily can  have  a better  motto  than  4 Non 
sine  virtute.’” 

Mr.  Graystone  left  the  room,  and  pre- 
sently returned,  accompanied  by  two  la- 
dies. 

That  was  a strange  walk  of  Agatha's 
back  to  the  hotel.  Her  nerves  were  throb- 
bing, her  limbs  trembling  from  the  reac- 
tion of  strong  excitement.  She  seemed  to 
be  looking  out  upon  an  unknown  world. 
She  struggled  with  a sense  of  lost  identity, 
seeming  to  herself  a changed,  unfamiliar 
creature.  Her  mind  was  thronged  with 
confused  thoughts  and  images,  through 
all  of  which  sounded  the  clear,  gentle 
voice  of  “Aunt  Anna,”  as  cultured  in  ac- 
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cent  as  her  own ; she  still  felt  the  warm 
clasp  of  Mrs.  Graystone’s  hand,  and  saw 
her  delicate,  high-bred  features  aglow  with 
the  pleasure  of  unexpectedly  meeting  a — 
Grogson ! But  stronger  than  all,  stalking 
before  like  a spectre,  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  dreaded  revelation  to  be  made 
to  Georgiana  of  their  changed  estate. 
How  this  self  - sufficient  young  person 
would  take  it,  what  she  would  say,  what 
she  would  do,  were  momentous  questions, 
involving  everything  conceivable  in  the 
way  of  future  fatigues  and  embarrass- 
ments. Her  anxieties  were  needless,  it 
proved.  Georgiana  regarded  the  affair 
with  great  coolness.  She  remarked  plea- 
santly that  she  had  no  doubt  it  would  do 
Agatha  good  “to  have  a come-down,”  and 
she  needn’t  despise  Peter  Smith  any  more, 
for  now  she  was  no  better  than  he.  She 
really  hoped  Miss  Grogson  wouldn’t  feel 
above  them ; because,  having  lived  so  long 
with  the  Gray  stones,  she  must  be  a great 
deal  better  bred  than  they.  She  finally 
concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  change 
was  rather  nice — quite  funny;  to  adapt 
herself  to  it  would  give  ample  scope  to  her 
remarkable  powers;  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly killing  to  hear  Agatha  called  Miss 
Grogson.  As  for  herself,  one  name  was 
as  good  as  another;  and  she  had  already 
found  it  no  end  of  a bother  to  be  always 
living  up  to  her  blood. 

Agatha  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  Graystones  without  promising  to  re- 
turn with  Georgiana  in  the  afternoon,  and 
spend  at  least  a day  or  two  in  the  society 
of  the  relative  she  had  come  so  far  to  dis- 
cover. She  was  tying  the  last  coquettish 
bow  of  her  light  summer  costume  when 
the  card  of  Mr.  Reginald  Graystone  was 
presented.  Expectant,  she  descended  to 
the  shabby  old  parlor.  There  he  was,  the 
wild,  the  reckless, the  wicked;  tall,  bronzed 
from  out-door  exercise,  with  the  easy  car- 
riage of  an  athlete,  and  the  courteous  ad- 
dress of  a man  of  the  world.  His  eyes, 
rather  small  and  deeply  set,  were  blue. 
A heavy  blond  mustache  concealed  his 
mouth  and  shaded  the  cleft  in  a not  prom- 
inent chin.  Georgiana  was  already  en- 
tertaining him  with  ardor.  “How  ele- 
gant!” was  Agatha’s  first  thought,  as  he 
greeted  her  with  the  warmth  called  forth 
by  her  beauty  and  the  fact  of  her  relation- 
ship to  Aunt  Anna,  “the  best  woman  in 
the  world,  you  know,  next  to  my  mother.” 

The  Graystone  family  were  delighted 
with  their  pretty  visitors;  they  made  a rare 


bit  of  life  and  color  in  the  old  house,  and 
all  agreed  that  the  idea  of  their  even  think- 
ing  of  going  home  at  the  end  of  the  “day 
or  two”  was  preposterous.  Georgiana  was 
having  a “glorious  time”:  never  had 
she  seen  such  dogs  and  horses;  never 
such  fields  for  romping  nor  turf  for  can- 
tering. At  last  Agatha  consented  to  ap- 
peal to  her  papa  for  a longer  stay.  His 
permission  arrived,  and  in  the  dreamy  life 
of  the  following  days  she  grew  calm  and 
happy  again.  The  time  she  spent  with 
Aunt  Anna  was  full  of  comfort  and  plea- 
sure/ 

Sn  t^iana  was  wild  to  rummage  the 
garret ; as  soon  as  her  fancy  was  known,  it 
was  thrown  open  with  all  its  mouldering 
treasures.  Here  one  day  Agatha  found 
an  oil-painting  leaning  against  its  richly 
gilded  frame.  It  was  not  faded  and  de- 
faced, but  quite  fresh  and  bright  with 
modem  coloring.  It  represented,  not  a 
stiff,  high- waisted  beauty  of  a by -gone  cen- 
tury, but  a smiling,  dark-haired  girl,  dress- 
ed as  her  own  mother  might  have  been. 
Fascinated  by  the  face,  and  curious  to 
know  the  name  of  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait, apparently  so  astray  amid  its  cob- 
webbed  surroundings,  Agatha  ran  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone was  sitting  alone.  She  described  the 
picture,  ending  with,  “And  don’t  think 
me  impertinently  prying,  dear  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone, but  I cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
am  dying  to  know  who  it  is.”  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone hesitated  a moment,  smiling  at  her 
childish  eagerness,  and  then  told  her. 

The  portrait  was  that  of  Rachel  Gray- 
stone, Alexander’s  only  sister.  At  nine- 
teen she  went  to  Boston  to  spend  a winter, 
and  while  there  married  far  beneath  her  in 
social  position — how  far  no  one  knew.  Aft- 
er her  marriage,  fearing  her  brother's  an- 
ger and  the  reproaches  of  her  family,  she 
concisely  announced  the  fateful  step  she 
had  taken,  saying  she  had  no  appeal  to 
make  for  the  recognition  of  her  husband. 
For  herself  she  besought  their  kind  par- 
don. That  was  all.  The  foolish  girl  con- 
cluded with  an  eternal  farewell.  The 
blow  fell  heavily  upon  Mr.  Graystone;  he 
could  not  give  her  up ; he  could  not  believe 
that  the  sister  he  had  loved  and  cared  for 
with  the  tenderness  of  a father  could  leave 
him  so.  Untiring  efforts  were  for  a long 
time  made  to  discover  her  hiding-place; 
they  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  af- 
fair was  a mystery  to  Rachel's  Boston 
friends.  At  one-time,  returning  from  a 
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ramble  in  the  suburbs,  she  had  laughed 
about  an  adventure  in  which  a handsome 
knight,  but  of  low  degree,  had  come  to 
her  rescue.  She  continued  to  take  long 
walks  alone.  Unlike  herself,  she  was  fe- 
verishly gay,  and  seemed  athirst  for  ex- 
citement, remaining  throughout  the  sea- 
son unrivalled  as  Boston’s  favorite  beauty. 

The  time  for  her  going  home  was  set, 
and  she  went  out  for  a farewell  walk, from 
which  she  never  returned.  Searching  her 
room  in  alarm,  Rachel’s  friends  found  a 
letter  similar  to  the  one  written  to  her 
own  family.  By-and-by  all  hop^  was 
abandoned,  and  the  portrait,  wh  ^ad 
become  an  object  of  regret  and  pain,  was 
removed  from  the  drawing-room. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Agatha,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  “what  a sad  history!  but 
how  interesting!  Poor  girl!  I am  sure, 
Mrs.  Graystone,  some  trace  of  Rachel  will 
yet  be  discovered.” 

Mrs.  Graystone  shook  her  head.  “ Yet 
at  your  age  I should  think  so  too  ; it  is 
harder  at  sixty-five  to  bridge  a silence  of 
thirty  years  with  hope,”  she  said.  And 
Agatha  walked  musingly  back  to  the  gar- 
ret to  study  again  the  beautiful,  bright,  yet 
impassioned  face. 

Mr.  Reginald  Graystone  could  not  be 
called  a susceptible  young  man.  He  had 
never  been  fond  of  the  society  of  “nice” 
young  ladies;  sweet  smiles  were  thrown 
away  upon  him;  lovely  little  feet  and 
dimpled  hands  and  limpid  eyes  won  hard- 
ly a passing  notice.  Upon  his  future  set- 
tling down  he  had  never  bestowed  more 
than  the  most  careless  thoughts:  oh  yes, 
by-and-by  he  should  probably  do  the  proper 
thing,  and  marry  some  girl  of  good  family 
and  of  good  fortune,  who  would  repair  his 
wasted  substance  and  not  interfere  with 
him.  In  the  mean  while  he  had  preferred 
with  his  whole  heart  his  horse,  his  dog 
and  gun,  and  a jolly  comrade  to  the 
most  alluring  flirtation.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, he  discovered,  with  rather  amused 
surprise,  that  all  this  was  becoming  differ- 
ent. Georgiana’s  fresh  beauty  was  rapid- 
ly gaining  a strong  hold  upon  his  fancy; 
her  sweet  nature, yet  unspoiled, her  bright- 
ness and  impulsive  sympathy,  captivated 
his  heart. 

One  morning  he  sauntered  down-stairs, 
and  out  to  the  stables.  A glance  at  the 
horses  showed  that  one  stall  was  empty: 
the  black  pony  was  missing.  Somebody 
else  had  risen  early  that  morning.  Who  ? 
Why,  Miss  Georgiana,  said  the  stable-boy. 


By  the  clock  in  the  kitchen  her  canter 
on  the  black  pony  had  lasted  already  more 
than  an  hour.  But  here  she  comes  trot- 
ting gayly  up  the  driveway,  making,  with 
blooming  cheeks  and  wild-blown  hair,  a 
very  lovely  picture.  Reginald  stepped 
forward  and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle. 

“ Georgie,  how  old  are  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“Fifteen.” 

“ When  you  are  eighteen  will  you  mar- 
ry me  ?” 

“ Yes, ’’responded  Georgiana,  promptly, 
“if  papa’ll  let  me.” 

“All  right.” 

“But  I’m  afraid  you’ll  forget;  eighteen 
is  such  a long  way  off.” 

“No,  I shall  not.  I am  afraid  you 
will  forget.  Now,  Georgie,  remember:  if 
you  are  going  to  marry  me  you  must  go 
to  school  and  study  hard,  and  graduate 
somewhere,  and  be  dignified,  and  become 
a young  lady,  a real  lady,  mind,  that  I 
shall  be  proud  of.”  Georgiana  felt  a little 
afraid  of  him,  but  admired  him  more  than 
ever.  He  was  wholly  unlike  any  lover 
she  had  ever  imagined.  “And  don’t  go 
to  flirting  with  any  little  boys.” 

“Catch  me!”  cried  Georgiana,  elegant- 
ly. Then  she  grew  thoughtful,  and  dug 
a little  hole  in  the  gravel  with  the  toe  of 
her  boot.  She  raised  her  eyes  uneasily. 

“Shall  I tell  Agatha,  and  papa,  and 
Dick  ? and,  oh!  I'd  like  to  tell  the  girls  at 
school!  Not  a single  one  of  ’em  is  en- 
gaged yet.  Oh,  my!” 

“No;  you  will  tell  nobody.  Remem- 
ber! I will  do  the  telling  myself  when 
it’s  time.  You  may  write  to  me,  though ; 
and  be  sure  to  write  plainly ; I can’t  spend 
time  over  any  scrawls.  I sha’n’t  do  much 
in  the  way  of  writing  myself;  it’s  too  con- 
foundedly tiresome.  However,  I shall  tell 
your  sister  I am  going  to  correspond  with 
you.  She’ll  think  it's  a joke,  probably.” 

“Well,  let  her;  we  don’t  care,”  said 
Georgiana,  indignantly.  “ Oh ! there  goes 
the  breakfast  bell.  I’m  awfully  hungry.” 

IV. 

Although  shorn  of  all  ancestral  glory, 
Agatha  returned  to  her  papa  with  beam- 
ing eyes  and  elastic  step,  every  sign  of 
languor  banished,  and  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  presented  papa  and  brother  Dick  with 
a new  problem  in  feminine  inconsistency; 
for  it  was  with  perfect  indifference  that 
she  treated  the  overthrow  of  that  noble 
genealogical  foundation  upon  which  she 
had  builded  so  long. 
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The  spirit  of  calm  brooded  over  Georgi- 
ana  as  well.  She  was  subdued,  dignified, 
studious.  Reginald  occasionally  answer- 
ed Georgiana’s  voluminous  letters,  sadly 
scrawled  at  first,  in  spite  of  his  injunction. 
His  own  were  models  of  brevity.  He 
wrote  about  the  black  pony  she  had  liked, 
and  told  her  how  the  dogs  were  getting  on. 
He  continued  his  idle  life,  but  staid  at 
home  for  his  mother’s  sake,  roaming  the 
country,  and  inwardly  cursing  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  existence.  Finally,  unable 
to  endure  it  longer,  he  started  on  a horse- 
back tour  through  New  England,  a pack  of 
yelping  dogs  at  his  heels.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  came  to  Arden.  It  was  two  years 
since  that  May-time,  already  grown  in  fit- 
ful remembrance  quite  shadowy  and  un- 
real. He  concluded  it  would  be  rather 
pleasant  to  stop  and  see  his  little  friend 
again.  He  thought  it  would  be  kind  to 
show  John  Grogson’s  family  some  atten- 
tion. When  Georgiana  met  him,  Regi- 
nald was  embarrassed — an  occurrence  so 
rare  in  his  experience  that  the  fact  of  it 
embarrassed  him  the  more.  Stupidly  be- 
wildered, he  could  simply  wonder  by  what 
process  of  transformation  the  loud,  pert, 
hoidenish  Georgiana  had  become  this  qui- 
et, graceful,  well-bred,  brilliantly  beauti- 
ful young  woman.  He  grew  hot  when  he 
thought  of  his  last  elaborate  epistle,  cover- 
ing not  quite  a page  of  business  note-pa- 
per, and  carelessly  thrust  into  a yellow 
envelope,  in  which  he  had  said : “ The  bay 
mare  has  a colt;  and  if  you  are  a good 
girl,  you  shall  train  him  to  the  saddle 
when  you  come  to  Stoutport  again.  I 
haven’t  forgotten  how  you  used  to  man- 
age Pegasus.”  But  whatever  had  been 
his  short  comings  as  a correspondent,  the 
innocent  warmth  of  Georgiana’s  manner 
soon  reassured  him.  Reginald  wondered 
and  admired,  and  ended  by  falling  wild- 
ly in  love  with  her.  When  Georgiana 
reached  her  eighteenth  birthday  he  made 
a formal  proposal  for  her  hand ; and  when 
he  married  her,  six  months  later,  he  was 
not  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  her  happiness. 

If  Agatha  had  been  shy  of  Peter  Smith 
before  her  memorable  journey  to  Con- 
necticut, she  seemed  positively  afraid  of 
him  after  it.  She  retreated  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  flushed  and  paled  and  trem- 
bled when  she  met  him  unavoidably. 
Yet  papa’s  foreman  was  strangely  happy 
in  these  days. 

The  summer  passed,  and  in  the  autumn 
an  event  took  place  that  shook  the  drowsy 


towns-folk  wide-awake.  A young  man  of 
high  social  position,  with  claims  to  “Jong 
descent,”  mortally  offended  his  family  by 
marrying  a pretty  little  dress-maker.  Dick 
was  discussing  this  sad  circumstance  one 
evening  with  Agatha,  as  they  sat  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  unworthy  young 
man  was  a particular  friend  of  Dick’s. 

“Seems  to  me,  Aggie,  you  don’t  think 
so  much  of  blood  and  family  and  all  that, 
you  know,  as  you  used  to,”  he  remarked 
at  length. 

“No,”  Agatha  returned,  fervently,  “I 
do  not.  I have  learned  to  value  honor, 
goodness,  purity,  true  manliness,  real  wo- 
manhood, above  the  highest  claims  to  birth 
the  world  can  show.” 

44  Mr.  Smith,”  announced  a servant, bear- 
ing candles.  “And  a gentleman  to  see  you 
in  the  reception-room,  Mr.  Richard.” 

Dick  withdrew;  the  servant  followed. 
Peter  Smith  seized  Agatha’s  hands. 

4 4 Miss  Graystone  — Agatha — I heard 
what  you  said.  Do  you  mean  those  words  ? 
Am  I worthy  of  their  being  said  to  me  ? 
Oh,  my  dearest,  can  you  overlook  my  poor 
descent,  and  trust  and  love  me  for  what  I 
am — rather  for  what  I will  be  for  your 
sweet  sake  ? Agatha,  tell  me.” 

And  Agatha,  with  a rush  of  happy  tears, 
bowed  her  head  upon  the  strong  hands 
that  held  her  own,  yielding  gladly,  grate- 
fully, to  the  mastery  of  love. 

“Dearest,”  said  Mr.  Smith  to  his  wife, 
lovely  in  the  daintiest  of  matronly  break- 
fast caps,  “won’t  you  run  through  this 
bundle  of  bills  for  that  one  of  Hubbard  and 
Riggs  ? I have  missed  it  somehow.  You 
will  find  it  under  the  head  of  the  new  firm, 
Graystone  and  Smith.” 

Mrs.  Smith  sweetly  complied,  sought 
the  bill,  found  it,  and  in  the  silent  leisure 
that  followed,  with  wifely  freedom  began 
to  rummage  her  husband’s  desk.  A sharp 
cry  escaped  her  lips.  Mr.  Smith,  looking 
up  from  his  papers  in  alarm,  saw  her  hang- 
ing breathless  over  a daguerreotype  in  a 
faded  velvet  case. 

“ Who — who  is  this  ?”  she  gasped.  He 
sprang  to  her  side  in  time  to  catch  the 
case  as  it  fell  from  her  nerveless  grasp. 

“ My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ? This 
is  a picture  of  my  mother.” 

“Of  your  mother?  That  is  a picture 
of  Rachel  Graystone.” 

44  Dear,  you  are  dreaming.  The  unfor- 
tunate Rachel  Graystone  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility have  been  my  mother.” 
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Agatha  seized  the  daguerreotype;  the 
worn  case  parted  in  her  hand,  and  the 
picture,  loosened  in  its  setting,  fell  out. 
With  it  floated  a bit  of  discolored  paper. 
There  were  words  written  upon  it. 

“ ‘ Rachel  Graystone,’  ” read  she,  aloud. 

* Given  this  day,  the  12th  of  April,  18 — , 
in  token  of  plighted  faith  to  one  for  whom 
I promise  to  forsake  all  others.  Boston, 
Massachusetts.’  ” 

After  the  first  few  minutes  of  intense 
excitement,  Agatha  and  her  husband  could 
speak  of  the  great  discovery  with  more 
calmness. 

“And  you  never  knew,  never  suspect- 
ed ?**  exclaimed  Agatha. 

“Never  anything  like  this.  My  mo- 
ther always  seemed  to  me  different  from 
other  women.” 

“And  not  one  impression  of  her  has 
memory  left  upon  my  mind.  I was  young, 
you  know,  when  her  misfortunes  led  her 
to  seek — to — to  come — ” 

Agatha  paused,  embarrassed.  She  had 


never  spoken  to  her  husband  of  the  service 
once  performed  in  her  family  by  his  mo- 
ther. 

Peter  Smith  kissed  the  little  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

“When  she  did  the  laundry- work  in 
this  very  house,”  he  finished.  “ My  keen- 
est pain  in  that  thought  is  that  my  deli- 
cate mother  should  have  borne  a burden 
so  unsuited  to  her  strength,  and  all  for 
me — all  that  her  boy  could  go  to  school 
and  learn  how  to  become  a useful  man. 
Oh,  that  I had  realized  what  such  labor 
must  have  been  to  her!  But  she  made  so 
light  of  it!  Every  feeling  was  merged 
into  the  one  thought  of  my  education.” 

“You  have  her  eyes,  and  her  fine  reso- 
lute mouth,  ” said  Agatha — 4 ‘ a resemblance 
that  has  haunted  me  siuce  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  portrait  at  Stoutport.  Strange ! It 
was  to  discover  your  relatives,  not  miue, 
that  I started  so  proudly  on  that  jour- 
ney. And  to  you,  dearest,  belongs  the 
coat  of  arms !” 


IS  AMERICAN  STAMINA  DECLINING? 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE. 


4 HUNDRED  years  ago — seventy  years 
jL  jl  ago— there  was  more  done  to  make 
our  men  and  women  hale  and  vigorous 
than  there  is  to-day.  Over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  all  our  men  then  were  farming, 
hunting,  or  fishing,  rising  early,  out  all 
day  in  the  pure,  bracing  air,  giving  mauy 
muscles  very  active  work,  eating  whole- 
some food,  retiring  early,  and  so  laying  iu 
a good  stock  of  vitality  and  healtb.  But 
now  hardly  forty  per  cent,  are  farmers, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  are  at  callings — 
mercantile,  mechanical,  or  professional — 
which  do  almost  nothing  to  make  one 
sturdy  and  enduring.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  branches  of  the  mechan- 
ic arts  scarcely  a third  give  even  one-half 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  anything  to  do 
worth  calling  exercise,  while  nearly  all 
are  carried  on  in  impure  air.  The  clerk, 
the  salesman,  the  book-keeper,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  store-keeper,  the  editor, 
teacher,  and  telegraph  operator,  do  so  lit- 
tle with  their  bodies  that,  if  the  latter  are 
not  half  developed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  life’s  work,  they  never  will  be  after- 
ward. 

And  about  all  our  play  is  mental  and 
emotional,  adding  hardly  anything  to 


bodily  vigor.  Our  evening  diversion- 
music,  chat,  books,  papers,  society,  public 
amusements,  everything— is  intellectual. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  brain  on  the  stretch 
eight  hours  a day,  which  eminent  physi- 
cians say  should  not  be  exceeded,  we  aver- 
age nearer  twelve  hours,  of  course  leaving 
the  body  so  slim  a margin  that  lack  of 
power  and  endurance  inevitably  results. 

Nor  does  the  well-to-do  farmer  of  to- 
day begin  to  work  as  hard  as  his  father 
or  grandfather  did.  When  the  latter 
ploughed,  he  bore  hard  on  the  plough  tail 
many  hours  a day,  trudging  for  miles 
over  the  rough  furrows  as  best  ho  could. 
But  his  son  sits  up  on  a horse-plough — 
usually  in  a slouchy  position,  with  his 
chest  often  sunken  in — and  the  horses  take 
him  around.  The  father  swung  a keen- 
edged  scythe  into  the  thick  waving  grass 
or  grain  all  the  long  morning— grand 
work  to  give  sound  lungs,  a tough  back, 
and  good  forearms,  and  for  the  muscles 
across  the  abdomen.  The  son  sits  on  his 
mower  or  McCormick  reaper,  and  gets 
pulled  along.  And  the  hand-rake  lias 
given  way  to  the  horse-rake,  the  pitch- 
fork to  the  horse  hay-fork,  and  the  flail 
to  the  threshing-machine.  The  day  of  the 
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labor-saving  machine  has  come,  and  labor 
it  does  save.  And  it  saves  the  farmer’s 
muscles  too,  till  it  is  plain  enough  why  he 
is  not  bodily  the  man  his  grandfather  was. 

Is  it  strange  that  a majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  flat-chested,  or  that  we  do  not 
sleep  enough,  do  not  breathe  deeply 
enough,  do  not  know  how  to  eat  properly, 
are  inerect  of  carriage  and  poor  walkers, 
and  that  we  have  a hundred  thousand 
physicians  constantly  busy  keeping  us  in 
repair,  and  a Niagara  of  patent  medicine 
making  believe  help  ? The  examiners  for 
admission  to  West  Point,  for  instance,  not 
only  find  a majority  of  the  applicants  un- 
fit physically  to  pass,  but  sometimes  not 
even  a solitary  one  is  so  fit ! 

But  are  there  not  many  grand  gymna- 
siums at  the  colleges  and  in  the  cities 
and  among  the  German  Turners?  And 
has  not  every  village  even  its  one  or 
more  tennis  clubs  ? And  look  at  the  base- 
ball leagues,  and  the  rowing  and  foot- 
ball, polo  and  lacrosse,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  the  field- 
sports  and  canoeing,  the  cutting  down 
of  records,  the  yachting  and  many  other 
sports ! Surely  these  must  meet  the  need. 

So  it  would  seem.  But  let  us  look  at 
them  a moment.  A few  of  the  universi- 
ties and  large  colleges  have  well-equipped 
gymnasiums;  the  rest,  either  none  at  all 
or  indifferent  affairs,  with  very  languid 
interest,  if  any,  among  the  students. 
Five  thousand  would  be  a safe  estimate, 
and  ten  thousand  a generous  one,  of  the 
number  who  use  them  at  all.  A few 
private  clubs  in  the  cities,  like  the  New 
York  Athletic  and  Manhattan  clubs  in 
New  York,  the  Boston  Athletic  Club,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
Brooklyn  and  Boston,  and  smaller  ones 
elsewhere,  have  their  own  gymnasiums. 
But  there  is  not  a thoroughly  first-class 
gymnasium  in  the  city  of  New  York  to- 
day which  any  one  may  join  on  paying  a 
reasonable  fee,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  thousand  would  be  a liberal 
estimate  of  the  number  attending,  regu- 
larly and  irregularly — mostly  the  latter 
— all  the  gymnasiums  in  the  country  to- 
day outside  of  the  colleges,  save  the  Ger- 
man Turners,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
will  cover  them. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  there  was  room 
for  some  method  which  would  tone  up 
and  increase  our  general  strength,  and 
keep  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  intelli- 


gent observers  from  telling  us  that  we 
wear  out  at  least  ten  years  earlier  than 
we  ought  to  ? School  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick W.  Devoe  says  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  children  who  at- 
tend school  in  the  city  of  New  York  there 
finish  at  eleven  years  of  age,  not  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  but  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number!  Because 
Dr.  Sargent  is  doing  much  for  the  bodies 
of  a thousand  favored  youth  at  Harvard, 
or  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Seaver  at 
Yale,  or  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  a third  as  many 
at  Amherst,  what  good  does  that  do  those 
hundred  au4  thirty-five  thousand  who,  if 
they  do  not  formally  graduate  from  the 
New  York  schools,  do,  as  they  say  out 
West,  “quituate”? 

Our  schools  are  developing  children’s 
minds:  what  are  they  doing  for  their 
bodies?  Is  there  one  boy  in  ten  in  our 
schools  deep-chested,  erect,  well-knit,  and 
strong  all  over?  Or  one  girl  in  twenty? 
Are  there  five  boys  in  an  average  class 
of  sixty  in  any  of  our  public  schools  who 
can  run  half  a mile,  in  even  three  min- 
utes and  a half,  without  being  badly  blown 
and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  overdoing 
themselves  ? 

We  have  left  the  training  of  our  bod- 
ies, especially  in  our  cities  and  towns,  to 
hap-hazard,  and  just  that  result  to  be  look- 
ed for  from  such  gross  neglect  is  seen 
everywhere.  Even  the  country  boy,  with 
his  open  fields  and  ample  sunlight,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  invigorating  farm- 
work,  simply  calls  into  play  the  same 
muscles  which  several  generations  of  an- 
cestors had  developed,  and  is  weak  in  the 
other  and  unused  parts.  But  with  the 
city  boy  it  goes  much  farther  than  this. 
Instead  of  being  strong  in  some  muscles, 
they  are  often  weak  in  about  all  of  them, 
and,  as  a natural  result,  in  their  nervous 
and  vital  systems  as  well.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hart- 
well, of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  well 
says  on  this  point: 

“There  is  a condition  of  mind  and 
body  not  infrequently  seen  nowadays  in 
children  and  youth,  especially  among  fe- 
males, which  is  characterized  by  an  irri- 
table, easily  overwrought,  and  unsteady 
nervous  system,  arrested  muscular  devel- 
opment, disordered  digestion,  and  enfee- 
bled powers  of  assimilation,  which  might 
well  be  called  cachexia  scholastica , since 
it  is  largely  and  sometimes  directly 
brought  about  by  ignorant  and  foolish 
parents  and  teachers,  who  force  and  cram 
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and  overwork  the  undeveloped  brains  of 
children,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  neg- 
lecting or  frowning  upon  their  play  and 
exercise,  do  their  best  to  retard  the  growth 
and  development  which  they  ought  to 
promote  and  regulate.” 

Is  there  not  that  in  this  which  may 
well  set  every  thoughtful  parent  and 
teacher  considering  whether  there  is  not 
crying  need  of  reform  here  ? 

Nor  need  the  mechanic  think  this  weak 
condition  of  the  body  is  only  found  among 
the  children  of  professional  men,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  others  whose  life’s  work  is 
with  the  brain  alone,  and  whose  muscles 
are  left  unused  and  weak.  Dr.  Charles 
Roberts,  of  London,  after  long  and  pains- 
taking investigation,  found,  out  of  seven- 
ty-eight hundred  boys  and  men  between 
ten  and  thirty  years  old,  who  were  chil- 
dren of  artisans,  and  out  of  seventy- 
seven  hundred  who  were  children  of  the 
most  favored  class  in  England— boys  at 
the  great  schools,  military  and  naval 
cadets,  university  and  medical  students 
— that  the  sons  of  the  mechanics,  instead 
of  being  as  large  as  the  other  boys  and 
young  men,  actually  averaged  all  of 
three  and  a half  inches  shorter!  And 
as  to  weight,  that,  “ at  the  age  of  twenty, 
well-to-do  English  youths  have  a mean 
weight  of  eighteen  pounds  greater  than 
that  of  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  same 
age  living  in  large  towns”  — a pretty 
striking  comment  on  the  fact  that  using 
only  a few  muscles  will  make  neither  large 
nor  strong  men;  and  finally  that  “the 
sons  of  professional  men  living  in  the 
country  exceed  town  boys  of  the  same 
class  by  about  an  inch,  as  regards  height, 
at  all  ages  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
as  regai-ds  weight,  by  an  amount  vary- 
ing from  one  to  seven  pounds.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  English  boys,  with  English 
fondness  for  vigorous  out-door  sports,  the 
contrast  is  doubtless  quite  as  marked  in 
our  American  boys.  And  they  can  blame 
just  us,  their  parents,  for  this.  The  fault 
lies  right  at  our  own  doors,  and  the  quick- 
er we  face  it  and  deal  with  it,  the  better 
for  our  children,  and  for  theirs  after  them. 
We  men  are  willing  to  work  and  earn 
the  money,  and  we  want  our  children 
educated,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  But  how,  we  too  often  leave  entire- 
ly to  the  teacher,  just  as  we  do  the  hand- 
ling of  the  locomotive  to  the  engineer. 
James  Mill  and  Jeremy  Beutham,  by 
their  rare  fidelity  and  attention  to  his 
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early  education,  made  John  Stuart  Mill. 
But  the  father  leaves  all  that  most  im- 
portant work  now  to  teachers,  whom  often 
he  hardly  knows  by  name. 

The  school  authorities  impose  so  many 
studies — branches,  by -the -way,  some  of 
which  Webster  and  Franklin,  Lincoln 
and  Garfield,  and  the  best  men  our  land 
has  yet  produced,  never  thought  of  study- 
ing— that  the  poor  teacher  must  struggle 
through  her  task  (the  hardest  of  all)  in  the 
best  way  she  can.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  thousand  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try, about  eighteen  million  children  at 
the  school  age,  and  all  of  twelve  millions 
of  them  actually  attending  school.  Thus 
every  teacher  averages  forty  pupils,  yet 
is  expected  to  be  thorough  with  them  all 
in  all  the  branches. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  do  not  do  much  for  the 
children’s  bodies  too.  Indeed,  most  of 
them  unfortunately  do  not  know  how  to, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  children  to  supply 
the  need  themselves,  groping  along  as  best 
they  can,  are  slender  in  the  extreme.  The 
twenty  most  thickly  settled  square  miles 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  and 
in  Philadelphia  as  well,  have  scarcely  a 
hill  where  a child  can  coast  or  a pond 
where  he  can  skate.  Boston  used  to  have 
some  aids  in  these  directions,  but  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  Back  Bay  destroyed  most  of 
the  skating,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  find 
a place  where  you  can  coast  without 
having  to  sleep  in  the  station-house  to 
pay  for  it. 

And  Boston  has  one  other  thiug  of 
which  she  should  be  heartily  ashamed. 
Perhaps  the  finest  school  building  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
and  High-School.  Attached  to  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable gymnasium,  modern, commodious, 
richly  equipped,  and  with  a competent  di- 
rector no  man  could  wish  a better  place 
for  his  son’s  bodily  education.  Yet  it  lies 
idle  and  practically  worthless  to-day — 
money  wasted  on  a superb  tool  which  no- 
body has  gumption  enough  to  use,  yet 
which,  used  steadily  and  sensibly,  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Boston’s  most 
favored  youth,  and  to  the  city  herself. 
The  school  committee  in  their  reports  give 
us  fine  sentiments  on  physical  education. 

But  sentiments  alone  are  a very  light  diet 
for  either  mind  or  body. 

Nor  can  New  York  boast.  For  there  is 
scarcely  a school  in  the  city  with  anything 
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worth  calling  a play  ground,  poor,  miser-  the  buoyant,  gay  feeling  which  lively 
able,  cramped,  bricked-over  affairs,  about  exercise  always  brings,  will  send  them 
as  much  like  a real  play-ground,  such  as  back  to  their  books  with  brains  cleared, 
the  great  ones  at  Eton  and  Rugby, Harrow,  nerves  strengthened,  and  the  whole  men- 
and  Westminster,  as  a postage-stamp  isl  tal  and  bodily  machinery  the  better  for 
like  a table-cloth.  And  as  to  gymna-1  this  brief  unbending  of  the  bow. 
siums,  instead  of  even  an  unused  one  likeL-  Let  them  study  also  the  best  elementary 


that  in  Boston,  which  public  school  in  the 
whole  city  has  any  at  all  ? 

The  private  schools  are  but  little  better 
off.  They  are  always  careful  to  put  in 
their  advertisements  that  they  have  a 
gymnasium.  But  very  few  of  them  show 
that  they  have  any  idea  how  to  use  it. 
The  Greeks  knew  how ; the  Germans  know 
how;  but  we  Americans  do  not  know 
how. 

Now  let  Boston  put  Dr.  Sargent  on  its 
School  Board ; New  York,  Dr.  White  or 
Dr.  Savage,  of  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  or  the 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  West  Point, 
with  Professor  Dowd  to  help  him ; Brook- 
lyn, Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  Adelphi  Acade- 
my; Philadelphia,  Dr.  White,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  and  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. Of  the  annual  appropriation  for  ed- 
ucation give  the  children’s  bodies,  not  a 
third,  and  the  mind  the  other  two-thirds, 
but  give  their  bodies  simply  one- tenth,  and 
give  these  experienced  and  able  men  free 
scope  to  at  once  put  their  ideas  in  active 
practice,  not  in  some  one  high  or  normal 
school  alone,  but  in  every  public  school 
in  the  city.  There  is  no  need  of  having 
all  follow  any  one  system.  There  are  as 
many  good  methods  of  bodily  training  as 
there  are  kinds  of  food.  If  the  studies 
stand  in  the  way,  lop  off  some  of  the  less 
important  ones— enough  till  of  the  five 
hours  devoted  to  the  education  of  our 
children  each  day  their  bodies  shall  have 
at  least  half  an  hour.  For  health  is  al- 
most as  important  as  a smattering  of  his- 
tory, or  even  a fair  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy. In  that  half-hour  every  scholar  in 
the  city  can  be  readily  given  a good  deal 
of  vigorous  yet  never  violent  exercise  for 
about  every  muscle  of  body  or  limb,  and 
for  the  entire  lungs,  and  can  quickly  be 
taught— a thing  they  now  know  practi- 
cally nothing  about — just  what  muscles 
any  known  exercise  calls  into  play. 

r-  The  work  can  be  done  at  present  right 
in  the  school-room,  the  windows  being 
j thrown  open  to  let  out  the  air  which  has 
■ already  been  breathed  a number  of  times 
\ and  let  in  the  fresh  pure  article.  The 
quickened  circulation,  the  deep  breathing, 


work  on  hygiene.  But  if  there  is  only 
time  for  one  of  the  two,  get  the  exercise 
and  let  the  books  go.  Then  so  arrange 
the  afternoon,  as  they  do  at  Harvard,  that 
the  hours  from  four  to  six  are  left  wide 
open  for  exercise.  Get  the  parents  to  see 
to  it  that  no  piano  practice  or  anything 
else  shall  interfere  with  these  afternoon 
hours  of  play.  If  it  is  the  skating  time  of 
year,  and  the  ice  is  good,  teach  them  what 
skating  does,  what  parts  it  calls  into  play, 
and  what  it  does  not.  If  it  is  the  rowing 
time,  what  rowing  does;  and  so  of  swim- 
ming and  tennis,  canoeing  and  foot-ball, 
and  all  the  popular  sports,  each  in  its  sea- 
son— knowledge  by-the-way,  that  they 
will  acquire  in  one  lesson,  and  with  avid- 
ity. Show  them  how  much  work  is 
enough,  and  what  will  overdo.  Urge  the 
thin-legged  to  devote  much  of  their  two 
hours  to  foot-work,  of  which  there  is  such 
a pleasant  variety,  and  the  narrow-chested 
to  arm  and  shoulder  work. 

Especially  impress  it  on  the  weak,  the 
poorly  built,  and  the  over-studious,  who 
are  not  good  at  any  sport,  that  they  are 
going  to  make  very  one-sided  men  and 
women,  if  they  live  that  long,  and  get 
them  out-of-doors  in  all  weathers  to  lay 
in  a store  of  vigor  and  stamina,  so  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  hope  to  ever  accom- 
plish anything  in  life. 

If  there  are  not  fit  skating- places  and 
play-grounds  and  other  facilities  yet,  see 
what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
locality  to  get  them,  and  have  that  done. 
And  in  the  other  cities  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  the  teachers  themselves  can 
easily  fiqd  out  most  or  all  that  these  ex- 
perts are  doing  in  the  large  cities,  and 
substantially  copy  it.*  If  they  do  not 
know  how  to,  and  are  not  prompt  to 
learn,  put  in  their  places  teachers  who  do 
know  how;  for  once  it  is  known  that  the 
authorities  require  this  qualification  in  a 
teacher — and  really  a qualification  very 
easily  acquired— it  will  come,  and  come 
quickly. 

* The  writer  of  this  article  has  already  in  use  in 
many  schools  a little  manual,  aimed  at  this  very 
want,  called  Sound  Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls. 
It  is  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. — Ed. 
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VIII. — A riECE  OF  GLASS. 


\ FRAGMENT  of  glass  contains  a 
wondrous  wealth  of  curious  history, 
of  mysterious  processes,  of  marvellous 
achievements.  It  is  of  most  venerable  ped- 
igree, as  the  Urst  substance  cooled  from  the 
archaic  molten  globe  was  doubtless  a form 
of  glass.  And  the  subterranean  furnaces 
have  supplied  it  to  all  the  geological  ages 
in  mountains  of  shining  obsidian,  and  in 
volcanic  caverns  decorated  with  “Pete's 
hair."  The  hugest  of  these  clitFs  of  vol- 
canic glass  in  Colorado  gave  prehistoric 
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America  a quarry  of  black  flint-glass  (the 
only  glass  known  on  this  continent  be- 
fore the  European  invasion),  from  which 
the  ancient  artisans  cut  many  utensils 
and  ornaments.  Their  special  use  of  this 
material  was  for  polished  mirrors,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a favorite  household 
property  among  the  old  Mexicans;  The 
fact  that  the  missionary  Buddhist  priest 
Hwui  Shan  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  one  of  these  obsidian  mirrors  (a 
marvel  unknown  to  Asm.)  a thousand 
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crude  irljehte  of 
lime  arid  aijd 
obtains  its  green 
color  from  ilve  i rtm 
Mi  imy 
pxiritv  ifi  t he  s*m d, 

IY  Flint  gb^a 
includes  the  great 
bulb  of  liegoratiTe 
ami  useful  arfigt# 
both  blown  Mid 
pressed.  Its  cotri- 
vFtih 

-;m:  jgtwfeC ..: ; Its.  pM : 

from  Igadv 

wMclt  intfmlhm  i 

ii 

from  &U  other 


>•  H9|  HE 


BuiLiTiNo  ire  ; \ «i$^merdT 


industry,  and  it  works  best  in  square  or  costly  item  in  the  manufacture,  as  each  pot 
oblong  walls,  with  a plain  door  in  place  is  worth  from  $4U  to  £100,  and  they  are  del- 
of  the  grate.  Entering  at  each  end,  it  is  icate  creatures  requiring  most  fastidious 
mixed  with  air  which  has  become  heated  handling.  From  Hie  digging  of  the  clay 
by  passing  through  chambers  in  the  fire-  until  it  is  refined,  mixed,  kneaded,  and 
brick  arches  that  support  the  furnace,  on  built  into  pots,  and  these  thoroughly  dried, 
the  plan  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  producing  heated,  and  set  in  place,  months  of  eare- 
an  intense  heat,  which  can  be  perfectly  ful  nurture  are  required.  The  average 
controlled.  In  all  cases  a well  is  built  life  of  an  open  pot  in  its  furnace  home  is 
under  the  furnace  to  receive  the  molten  only  about  seven  weeks,  and  the  most 
glass  that  may  escape  from  a broken  pot.  hardy  “ monkey"  seldom  survives  three 
The  melting-pots  for  window,  plate,  or  months.  Most  of  them  die  prematurely 
green  glass  are  open  truncated  cones,  from  invisible  weakness  of  constitution, 
the  Smallest  diameter  and  thickest  strue  from  bad  treatment  in  the  pot  arch,  or 
tore  being  at  the  bottom.  For  flint-glass  from  being  starved,”  that  is,  exposed  to 
the  crucibles,  or  * 4 monkey -pots/’ are  usu-  a current  of  cold  air  through  the  attend- 
ally  ova)  cylinders  with  a rounded  cover-  ant's  neglect.  The  pots  are  made  of  tire- 
mg  opening  only  on  the  top  of  one  side,  clay  obtained  at  St.  Louis  or  imported 
The  puts  demand  for  their  manufacture  from  Germany  or  England,  and  mixed  in 
the  most  tedious  and  exacting  work  of  the  varying  proportions  of  raw  and  burned 
entire  industry,  as  the  slightest  flaw  in  day  and  pieces  of  the  broken  pots  called 
structure  or  material  is  sufficient  to  waste  4 1 pot  shells,”  freed  from  glass  and  ground 
all  their  precious  contents.  They  are  a fine.  The  pulverized  mixture  is  moisten- 
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A GATHERER  GETTING  THE  MET  AX,  READY  FOR  THE  BLOWER. 
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SfissSSisss 


\ PIECE  03?  GLASS 


ed  to  a doughy  consistency  in  grhat  lead 
lined  bljris.  a jfttftttk  jt  fcihytd 

ed  bjr  ;iUe;  hate!  ft  workman  to reti> the  bllndijj. 

der  iCUVW^h  ® ^Utty.  With  utmost  care  a scene  pc>>yidfe«tid|iaV'alteled  facilities  ifdi- 
tt  is  them  buUi,  by  band  in  a room  that  is  “ hot,  pot"  irmitfinationsi,  -and  might  oven 
constantly ' ;tviirni  mid  moist.  First  the  assist  Pantos  conception  of  an  orthodox 
*yi>)iom  is  Formed  tour  inches  thick.  Then  Inferno 

.'Sides  are  gradually  .shaped  from  the  But  there  are  many-  serious  disadvau- 
«tieky  .material,  through  a period  .«f  six  . tages'  attached  to  the  use  of  pots  either 
weeks,  tapering  fo  a thickness  nt  tbte  top  open  or  covered.  While  Hie  melted  gkiss 
of  three  inches.  The  OrdinArf  *«<*  S3|  is  being  worked  Hie  furnace  must  he  co<dV 

inches  high  and  -42$  iftt'hep  wide/  holding  e&  tail'd  when  tho  tuuierial  is  exhausted  the 
afoul  1500  pounds  of  melted  £hm  When  ir.yn  rnnsi.  wait  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  nu- 
fijuslml  the  pots  stand  from  '{'.to  months  other  batch  to  be  melted.  The  cracking 
to-  t*.  year— the  longfci1. the.  hntie>-rtft  the 

Then  baked  ' 

■ ; . ,*,  . , * . ... 


his  e&^ern  pf  lire,  a&d  drag  him  # a tnxck 
c*hKtiop^>  while  all  teem  'a^-cov^^d  front 
i n irnsity  o I Ins  glo  vf,  Swell 
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of  a pot  stops  everything  for  a day  until 
the  pot  is  removed,  another  built  into  its 
place,  and  its  contents  fused.  These  dif- 
ficulties, and  also  the  annoyance  of  sul- 
phur and  soot  from  coal  fuel,  are  entirely 
removed  by  the  ‘‘tank  furnaces”  heated 
by  gas,  which  are  remodelling  glass-mak- 
ing. The  original  and  staple  tank  fur- 
nace bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Sie- 
mens, and  is  heated  from  the  sides  by  his 
well-known  regenerative  gas  system.  In 
place  of  the  melting-pots  there  is  a tank 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  pots,  in 
blocks,  which  occupies  the  whole  bed  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments separated  by  floating  partitions. 
At  the  rear  side  of  the  furnace  is  the  melt- 
ing compartment,  which  is  fed  with  fre- 
quent charges  of  raw  material.  As  this 
melts  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  through 
an  opening  at  the  base  of  the  partition 
passes  to  the  refining  compartment. 
Here  it  finds  a higher  temperature,  and 
as  it  becomes  purified  it  flows  out  below 
the  next  partition  to  the  gathering  com- 
partment. This  last  is  exposed  to  a lower 
heat  than  the  other  two,  and  permits  the 
melted  glass  to  thicken  for  the  blower's 
use.  The  floating  partitions  are  dispensed 
with  in  a later  improvement,  in  which  re- 
fining vessels  float  upon  the  sea  of  glass 
and  gather  the  molten  material  from  the 
lowest  depth,  raising  it  to  the  surface  to 
be  refined  in  another  compartment,  whence 
it  flows  into  the  working-out  compartment. 

The  working  furnaces,  of  which  there 
are  several  to  every  melting  furnace,  are 
small  blast-furnaces,  usually  heated  in  this 
country  by  benzine,  each  providing  a num- 
ber of  openings  directly  into  the  flames. 
A spectator  sees  at  once  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  name — “glory-holes.”  In 
these  the  workman  resoftens  the  glass  as 
he  completes  the  various  small  objects. 

The  annealing  oven  is  a long,  low,  rec- 
tangular chamber  through  which  the  fin- 
ished products  slowly  pass  in  shallow  trays 
from  an  intense  heat  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. At  one  end  of  it  the  red  and 
blue  flames  dash  into  their  reception-room 
above  the  objects  which  are  entered  there 
for  tempering,  lining  the  roof  with  long 
trails  of  fire,  and  hastening  through  the 
course  that  leads  them  to  the  tall  chimney. 
At  the  other  end  the  products  of  the  fac- 
tory are  removed  into  the  cool  air. 

For  window-glass  the  raw  material  or 
“ batch”  contains  30  to  36  per  cent,  of  raw 
limestone,  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 


soda,  to  per  cent,  pulverized  charcoal, 
to  each  100  parts  of  sand.  These  are  thor- 
oughly ground  and  mixed  together.  The 
relative  amounts  of  the  ingredients  are 
alike  in  no  two  establishments. 

When  the  furnace  has  been  brought  to 
the  proper  temperature  the  pots  are  filled 
with  the  mixture,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
melted  down,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  a second 
filling  is  put  in,  and  lastly  a third,  which 
generally  fills  the  pot;  in  case  it  does  not, 
a few  shovelfuls  of  broken  glass  called 
“cullet”  are  added.  The  entire  melting 
requires  about  sixteen  hours,  and  is  care- 
fully watched  by  the  master  melter,  who 
urges  the  furnaces  to  their  utmost  inten- 
sity, and  is  on  the  alert  for  the  signs 
which  indicate  when  the  metal  is  ready. 
The  heat  is  then  lowered  to  make  the 
glass  less  fluid,  and  now  the  workmen  be- 
gin their  wonders. 

They  are  a muscular  set,  and  the  hot 
surroundings  compel  them  to  dispense 
with  all  superfluous  clothing.  Each  work- 
man is  trained  to  one  small  part  of  the 
process,  and  does  nothing  else.  In  mak- 
ing a pane  of  window-glass,  for  instance, 
the  labor  is  divided  among  four  men,  the 
gatherer,  the  blower,  the  flattener,  and 
the  cutter.  The  gatherer  puts  between 
his  teeth  the  wooden  plug  by  which  he 
holds  in  position  a rough  mask  to  screen 
his  face  from  the  furnace.  Then  he  seizes 
the  blow-pipe,  a simple  wrought-iron  tube 
flared  on  one 
end,  and  starts  g-  n 

the  “journey,”  ^ 
as  the  working 

of  the  glass  is  blowpipe. 

called.  He  dips 

the  flared  end  of  the  pipe  into  the  pot, 
and  turning  it  carefully,  covers  it  with 
glass.  When  it  is  slightly  cooled  he 
repeats  the  operation,  and  then  shapes 
the  metal  into  a symmetrical  oval  in  a 
mould.  He  again  dips  the  pipe  into  the 
metal,  when  enough  adheres  to  that  al- 
ready on  the  pipe  for  a cylinder  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions.  When  the  glass  is 
to  be  of  double  thickness,  the  metal  must 
be  gathered  four  or  five  times,  and  weighs 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  final 
dip  requires  the  greatest  skill,  for  the  plas- 
tic ball  must  be  got  into  a homogeneous 
and  symmetrical  shape  before  it  leaves 
the  furnace.  This  the  gatherer  accom- 
plishes by  resting  his  pipe  on  a con- 
venient fulcrum  and  rapidly  revolving 
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f#r\m  of  o{»omnp5  UiroTisjli  xy  1 * ich  .;•■£&*. 
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Inteiraly  hf*t  vti&ntfk'r;- ;' supply ^ 
in£  Ui^heat  ta  hutwd  dTrce^Iy  nnder  the 
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foumr  the.ghfe^'  / *:^s  - ' 1 * 

Et&v  ,sk>IT  cis  most  Marvel- 

tl t o it j a i3 ii )_r  $fcrtes tit  tmm- 

iiifititiiiciti*  wiuve^vffl  iri  the  glass  lioii&o, 

^?ajyriliir  the-  ^Lariog  glphtv  kk  gigantic 
by  artful  AVhi&pci^  Into  a 
Htifct  of  Jwilid  ttluispattmiey  Ho  takes 
rbe  pifte  It^yni  tUc  gat  beret,  \v i (ii  tjj#  great 

i5^S?W:'v ,y:|rti3 ^ ^ _ .._  _ _ ,t_  i4_;( 

n<ouhlr  ami  bl»nv>  xl  huge  hulibhv  n,f  air  -the  same  diameter.  In  fnmi  of  each  Mmv- 
into  i U \ ; ^ y Ipng-  narrow  plulfbrm  at  right; 
mampoluliujr,  be  otilargos  (In?  bubble  and  angles  to  U»v  furtmov.  spavining  a deep* 
>haf*\i  the.  ma**  into  tins  form  of  a great  pit  This  is  a h lower**  post.  .Slanilitig 
neck  and  very  thick  - tIcMy , he  .swings  the  swelling'  V«qU.  into 
ho) tom.  The  thinnest  part  of  Ok  gh^s*  \]i?  uhy**,  Jikc  an  chormons  -hollow  pen-.; 
next  the  pipe  - tylickly iA'to  :$>e  garml  from  flame,  coaxing  \i  to 

fixed  fii’uiidation.  from  which  the  serft- itot  expand  with  fwiueJU  tunely  hiding’s,.' 
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When  it  - stiffens  tlisohedumtlj  he  rests  #fyll  keeping’  the  glass  in  the  furnace,  lie 
the  pipe  on  a handy  prop,  and  softens  the  rey.ol ves  it  until  the  centrifugal  force  ex- 
refriudory  eml  m the  furnace  When  tends  the  hole  larger  and  ami  at 

the  {tow*  too  freely  he  tosses  the  c ;?yl-  last  to  the  size  oi  thc.cylindec.  So  tv  ho  ro- 
imter ^ liita  tho  me  uritiJ  it  settles  toother  raow- it  from;  the 

in  proper  eo HmUwoyt  Blowing*,  frrfuig:  it  in  iJm  pit  until  the  soft  edge*  cots'll  to  :i 
ii tgr  and  UfeiUhijg;  lie  extends  the  huhble  cherry  an  astetant  carries  it 

to  lieai’h  tiin  owrj  length,  aiul  Urn  glass  offV&ud  the  blowev s work .is  daiite  At 
becomes-  a rouiul  dipped  cyHudey  resem-  ter  a.  moment 5 rest  he  receive*  another 
blto§  the  hoi  eater  attached  to  pipe  with  an  embryo  cylinder  in  the  form: 

kitchen.  ranges,  df  a pl&stsc  mass.  and  repeats  the  same 

As  the  oyLimlntv  is  a foot  in  diameter  process  for  ten  hours, 
and  fH‘$  feet  Jmjj^  mti  ttye  tube is  m tuueh  When the cylmder m finished and  ptared 

longer,  the  most  deherde  slu'd  must  be  on  the  ' hor*^,"  the  pipe  is  liotached  from 
coupled  wi%  worfc  it  by  hiur.bliT^  n4Htk  wiili  a sold  iron, 

The bloyer^^o^k  iA  'thVnit>&t  i it ^ n >1  To  ettt  tiff  the  remaining  portion  6t  the 
probtable  part  of  th«*.  entire  tmdef  the  cylinder  is  eheircied  by  ^ thread 

larg<?  cylinder?  fiirnishhig'  a ’'pane  *A  it*  ol  hot  glass  axul  touched'  with  a 'cold  iron, 
70  inches  of  doubjteJbick^eRss:  fqgt d&hbr  te  aft^fr  tvhich  if  is  erackedippen  lengthwise 
so  severe  that  few  sneu  are  '«q‘M&I  to  u by  passing  a red-hot  iron  along  its  ipn^r 
When  tJie  crHpder  2d*H'acc,  . , : ".  ’ 

tliC  blower  holds  the  end  in  the  tYmiace,  If  is  next  taken  to  be  tiaf  trued.  Tbo 
blows*  into  the- pipe,  and  quickly  covers  the  fattening  oven  hay  a turn  table:  cam  mg 
montb-pieeews'lh  his  hand.'  A slight  re-,  four  stoni^  abcnii  40  kf'%0  inelu  ^ mude  of 
port  follows.  The  end  lifts  softened  wvitli  ^ tire  clay.  After  a p rtdVminaCy  fr&rmi ng 
the  heat,  and  the  expanding  air  within  the  ■'daneficr  places  the  cyli mice  upon  :?W 
has  blown  ap  escape  through  the  glass,  shine  iiefore  hiutt.auu  as.ioori  m H is  suf- 


nnowxxo  tioLG  m eTu^heii. 
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fieiently  warm  to  yield  under  its  own  der  glass  loses  its  beautiful  fire  surface; 
weight  he  opens  it,  when  it  looks  some-  for  when  first  blown  it  has  all  the  brill- 
what  like  a rumpled  sheet  of  paper.  He  ianey  of  its  elder  and  more  aristocratic 
smooths  it  out  by  passing  a wooden  block  sister  crown-glass.  But  the  fire  of  the 
over  it,  the  wheel  is  turned,  and  the  stone  oven  dulls  it,  and  the  flattener,  if  notcare- 
with  its  sheet  passes  into  the  cooling  ful,  burrs  it  and  scratches  it,  and  after  it 
oven.  leaves  his  hands  all  its  first  glow  is  gone. 

When  comes  its  turn  to  be  piled,  the  The  American  manufacturer  can  melt  his 
flattener  lifts  the  glass  off  the  stone  with  a glass  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  he  melted  by 
long-pronged  fork  and  puts  it  cm  a car  at  his  great  foreign  competitors  of  Belgium 
the  mouth  of  the  annealing  tunnel,  called  and  England,  the  gatherer  cant  gather  it 
a u leer,”  or  lays  it  on  the  rods  in  case  the  as  well,  the  blower  can  blow  it  as  well, 
more  advantageous  “rod  leer”  is  used,  but  until  the  system  of  flattening  be 
By  the  gradual  and  slow  loss  of  heat  in  changed,  and  more  painstaking  care  be 
passing  through  the  4i  Jeer”  it  is  tempered  given  to  the  industry  from  masters  down 
for  service.  through  all  the  ranks  of  workmen  in  the 

It  is  in  the  flattening  oven  that  eylin-  factory,  foreign  glass  must  hold  its  own 
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in  t lie  judgment  of  aivliifecte  against  that  \Vb&n  • A'fe  g3ii&$  the  :4n4;4f 

portion  of  the  American  product  it  su p-  tin?  blow  pipe  it  is  rolled  on  a metal ..or 
plants.  mouc*  table  \'Ubg  marcer'i ivutijl  it  is 

In  ail  the  branches  of  this  work  Ujo  ad  shaped  VniDHcmoy the?  e^t^inityor  wliieh  . 
yfrnlngKS  of  gaseous  fuel  are  an  iinpar*  culled  4 ' bullion  maksftthe 

..hint  element.  Thn  old  made  by  coal  dwom&xr:  used  in  mosaic  wun 

was  nmdi  inferior  ip  ibe  gas- made  prod-  dpwft<  The  workman’  blows « he  glass  info, 
mb  being  coated  with  smoke  and  a white  a globe,  ami  then  ilaftem  the  under  sy do 
depose,  of  suiplior  wlneli  could  not  be  of  u,  keeping-  i\u>  bullion  -point  in  die 
wholly  e3ean:^*(!  But  gas  produces  a centre  He  vests  the  pipe  on  two  bon 
smif ace-  brilliant  and  clear-  mkl  by  die  kiii¥  ?.oulaI  ftup}>oris.  while  another  \vorknom 
••  pioyrnent  of  this  attaches  a-  WH  rup  of  glass,,  carried 

;.:  ; ':V:;  ••:' V- *£$$$  .#• 

or  ‘ '-l&M the ' b tjdhidn^ ppihf-t ' Npw. 
: - • the-- g\&A-glo\&  k- f&ftV 

^ revblutiibu  of  the  jphn- 
bfff  f , by  and  the 

dppnlug  gmvv  ^larger 
avid  larger  uiitB  the 
glass  Likes  the  crown 
Pg^'  shape  from  which  it 

last  teivy.^^  ^’patly .improved  their  prod  is  namech  As  the  heat  and  centrifugal 
ut‘L  and  lit  many}  eases.  have/*^&t>ti  to  bn ; forge  eon  t time,  Big  grown  pjpans  md  tu  tk 
proud  of  the  excellence  of  their  glass,  circular  plate  or  tk  table, ’*  which  is  r.>u 
While  thk’js  <lu*  pwrilv  tp:  Yankee  it*  stem  fly  held  out  flat  by  * wi.fi  whirlings 
g&miiiy  tils  owing  until  if  is  lAkl  im  A \mh  ;\;Bhejurft  detach 

chiefly  to  natural  or  crifbeial  gus,  provtd-  the.  pinny  from  die  bulbs  rye,  and  die 
ing  A greater  beat  titan  coal,  ■*  hotter  fin  tabic  goes  tub*  die anneal tug  uvv.iV  for  ohe 
8 ton , with  no  wot  ov  chuhay/iuui  capable  or  two  days*.  The  diameter  y!  such  a 
of  bhiog  lifted  on  And  plaig  ytir&^  f^ofri  a tew  ipghgsyio  *he  ex 

the  £a*  ?s  *0  much  eijoa|>er  ilnm  coal  that  memo  .size  of  six  feet.  After  am^ealmg, 
Ip&h^  Western  works  ImVe  ^ithdmwn  the  dMv  %cut  hyf . 

from  th*5  eohfpetilium  Vu  hayc  adopted  phhckvhut  Bui  bp^I^-eye  in  the ipep^e  ebih” 
niamifacthfcd  gas.  pels  thed)  to  be  this 

d.rowu  glass  i?  of  fur  less  iiiiportapyj?  tage;  ',  ?$  mat  <:orh pvAcfally  & toped  Ipf  by 
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ed,”  “stained,”  and  “mosaic,”  are  com- 
monly used  synonymously,  but  they  re- 
fer to  very  different  processes.  Plain 
colored  glass  has  neither  paint  nor  stain, 
being  dyed  in  the  pot.  Flashed  glass, 
such  as  is  used  for  lanterns,  signs,  and 
names  of  streets  in  street  cars,  is  made  the 
same  as  window-glass  except  that  the  clear 


containing  it  is  left  too  long  in  the  furnace 
it  becomes  pale  brown,  then  yellow,  and 
finally  green.  Copper  produces  the  reds 
of  cheap  glass,  and  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture the  result  is  purple  and  then  blue. 
Cobalt  gives  blue  or  black.  The  finest 
rubies  and  violets  come  from  gold.  One 
part  of  gold  will  give  a full  rich  color  to 


EVOLUTION  OF  A SHEET  OF  CROWN-GLASS. 


is  coated  at  the  start  with  a colored  layer 
by  being  dipped  into  a pot  of  very  deep 
color.  This  thin  envelope  is  cut  through 
to  the  plain  glass  by  the  sand-blast 
or  acid  to  make  the  lettering  in  signs. 
Painted  glass  gets  its  color  from  enamels 
fused  to  the  surface.  Stained  glass  is 
produced  by  soluble  metal  oxides  applied 
with  a brush  and  attached  by  heat.  Mo- 
saic is  a mass  of  fragments  bound  to- 
gether by  strips  of  grooved  lead.  Often 
all  these  methods  of  combining  colors  are 
joined  in  one  window,  but  the  best  practice 
now  relies  chiefly  upon  mosaic.  Mosaic 
glass  has  rapidly  improved  in  the  past 
century,  becoming  less  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  old  style  of  grouping  simply 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  has  given  way  to  a 
broad  range  of  color,  and  has  elevated  mo- 
saic window  work  to  a high  rank  among 
the  fine  arts.  Great  advantage  is  gained 
also  by  mixing  several  colors  while  the 
glass  is  still  plastic,  skilfully  welding  va- 
rious tints  in  a mottled  plate.  The  last 
few  years  have  also  introduced  opal- 
escence into  all  varieties  of  colored  glass 
work.  The  “jewels”  cut  from  pieces  of 
a rich  colored  glass  add  effectively  to  the 
brilliancy  of  recent  designs. 

The  coloring  materials  most  largely 
used  are  iron,  manganese,  copper,  cobalt, 
and  gold,  generally  oxides.  The  same 
metal  produces  several  colors  at  different 
temperatures.  From  iron  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum  may  be  produced,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  position  in  the  spectrum, 
but  its  commonest  effects  are  green  and 
orange.  Manganese,  which  is  used  so 
frequently  as  a decolorizer  as  to  be  called 
“ glass-makers1  soap,”  is  also  the  staple 
material  for  pink  or  purple.  If  the  glass 


1000  parts  of  glass,  and  the  color  can  be 
modified  from  amber  through  a gorgeous 
series  of  reds  to  ruby.  Carbon  (powder- 
ed cannel-coal)  is  used  for  cheap  black 
and  amber  bottles.  Opalescent  ware  has 
many  materials  for  coloring,  as  tin,  ar- 
senic, cryolite.  It  is  by  skilfully  using 
the  effect  of  heat  in  varying  colors  that 
some  of  the  handsomest  effects  of  modern 
fancy  glass  are  accomplished. 

All  glass  into  which  manganese  enters 
in  even  the  slightest  quantity  undergoes 
a change  of  hue  through  the  operation  of 
sunlight.  The  windows  in  some  of  the 
old  houses  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  that 
are  so  conspicuous  for  their  soft  ame- 
thystine tints,  are  beautiful  and  striking 
examples  of  molecular  changes  that  the 
years  of  sunlight  have  wrought  on  the  in- 
gredients of  the  glass.  And  the  chances 
are  that  like  changes  will  take  place  in  all 
the  windows  of  to-day,  but  time  will  only 
mellow  and  soften  them. 

Plain  colored  glass  is  blown  like  ordi- 
nary window-glass.  But  for  mosaic  glass, 
in  which  a rough  opaque  surface  is  desired, 
to  produce  rich  color  effects  the  glass  is 
cast,  like  plate-glass,  except  that  the  molt- 
en metal  is  dipped  out  in  small  iron 
ladles.  When  several  colors  are  desired 
in  one  sheet,  the  different  masses  are 
mixed  with  a copper  trowel.  Three  or 
four  colors  may  be  manipulated  thus  by 
an  artist  with  marvellous  success.  Par- 
ticularly admirable  are  the  sky  effects  ob- 
tained by  blue  and  white,  and  the  drapery 
lines  made  in  casting  by  streaks  of  color. 
In  the  studio  the  colored  drawing  of  the 
design  is  enlarged  to  actual  size,  and  di- 
vided by  black  lines  where  the  lead  strips 
are  to  fasten  the  pieces  together.  Extreme 
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delicacy  of  judgment  is  required  to  bring  gigantic  two-prouged  fork, -mounted 
t&j^thbr  pb^^ly  ttVs,  > r*v~ whe£$$, ' isulef-s. 

• the?  • ' artfeii^-  of :-  it, 
t^dscftpe*  tlrapwju  and  figure,  &£  Um  *n~  It  brings  iytii  th*  $tby*';mg,  $Uh>»Vof  mok-- 
\yiijfmii # paptit$^' i&jjtt  eti  . ^liafes1  ft!*'  a:  low  tr^ek;  winefe  carries  H 
• .$!&  Louis  ta,hl*u  the 

C,  Tjki^Vy  hixxd£ht  fe  ivrl;  of 

ajihkmmi  £iass  )k$  ttfe  /h<g  13 U: ■ ;:V'^  ^ t,‘ 

it.  ha*  yet  aiUuned,  A mmaidrahV  iiiusi  tiriies  a*  I wir*z  us  (no  femou** Sh-G^bchm 
trulhm  of hismieeess  r*  fin)  mermuuYil  witr-  Italic  in  ,upd  nearly  Hr.i«M  itu* 

<h#\v  fur  8t.  PunTs  Church,  Milwaukee  m*  .of  the  British  ■shocks' 'ui  ■ &*veiih'fcju?. 
'Wisconsin— the  largest  npuiqscont  win-  There  am  two  iron  opting  table*.  set^n 
dmv  in  I ho  world  --rujn-fHluy  ulg  DorCs  inches  th  tek,  n i riotetm  feet  lon^  aml  four- 
painting  1 '-Christ  (ea-vdog  U»n  IVutomim."  icon  feet  wide*;  Tlirvrun  on  iraekft  which 
Pluto-glass  :W>n  at  rmeh-  every  f urnace;  and  Hpnieftliii^nv^U- 

ferojdbi]  io  Hits " And  Hi  ere  ore  TliOifthlcfslirdugblas  Hcara^po^ddbto 

blit  four  large  islabl  j*hm*ij  j'te;  making  it,  the  funm\  and  o$j$  it  It  it*  kettle  of  mdv 
ijVit  they  p»oilu«;e  1‘fumimtb'  -qua. unties,  ed  gloss  is  hcH^;ii  hr  a trnnn  and  poured 
thsu  cono  pufe.  'iiv-:^ itixd  with  • tims*.  A lu^yy  iron 

the  best  European  £ jLft  mUer  th itiy  ihdhc&.  thick  and  'fvM 

plate  gloss  f>(arit  : is  ;jc  Cmi/jbo-.n,  i Windy  km?  passes  over  it,  spreading  i lie  jj0jj& 
Mfjtfcs  north  of  Hn>knryV  urn.t  rir-f-o4.  i he  into  d uniform  thickness,  detemimM  by 
fanteua ‘gas  district • AT  TafeTivom  i[;:;|.  .bi,}*e;  ir*m  stripy  at.  etirh  side  of  tire  iahte; 

jnurveiheuly  equipped  foe  nrudigiau^  'r&:.  Upon  ivldeh  » he  roller  in OVeA  M$.  oe»v 

sttUso  • Tit*:  &;,  a ' &vubhj . silicate  of  the  plate  te  -pushed  into  the  arydetthn# 

lime  am \ sochi.  t ike  -lev i and  ctv.wn  g'las-s,  »>\o  nr  ude-^e  it  remains  several  days,  It 
but  uj.dthtl.  in  );u‘g-  open  kefth^  insond  of  gomes  out  rm?h  ivnd  uneven,  gt»od ymly 
moiikey  hbU,  which  are  jfihievd  on  frames  for.^fejiij^h^  and  floors,  where  dtreiierth 
behind  fire-clay  door^;  AYfyeiy  the  fusion  in  ■ required  without  traiifiparencV,  Bat 
is  complete  the  door  is  opened,  and  a most  of  it  us  ground  and  polished.  The 
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plates  are  made  fast  by  plaMer  af  lTtris  io  . in  mruaineiifcal  patterns  for  obscure  light* 
large  rotary  platform^  ^lVic:Jai;^y4|V'i^.l«}  in  dobr  paft^ife,  parfitions.  etc.,  i&  made  by 
tiiat  the  entire  surface  of  /glass  k.  eov-  east!  tig  the  plate-glass  upon  an  engraved 
at  enclr  i-utatiou  br  the  U»sks  table, 

ry  grinding  engines..  ■ Those  remove  the  Green  glass,  or  ” bottle  glass/'  is  used 
general  voughness  by  means  of  sftiwuoii  only  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  bottles, 
river  samt  dmlged  from  the  Alleghany,  Thy  amber  glass,  .abo  used  for  common 
Throb  million  bushels  of  sand  are  used  buttles  .is  colored,  frorp  tlte  same  material 
every  year  for  this  purpose.  Finer  by  the  addition  of  a iriding*  quantity  of 
smoothing  is  effected  by  emery  of  differ-  carbon.  Fine,  bottles  :t re  made  only  from 
cut  grades,  anti  tlie  last  polishing  is  donn  llint-g'asS;  but  the  green  glass  work  is  an 
by  rouge  i Calcined  sniplnite  of  iron),  important  and  distinct,  trade,  involving 
!li*ese;\f3'j^enjtl oils  'tenfdve  forty  per  cedi,'  little  of.  the  sfcil  l and  nicety  required  by: 
of  the  Original  plate,  leaving  it  from  one-  other  grades  It  is  conducted  in  Aineri- 
fwurtb  tb  tiiree-eighths  of  an  inch  think/  ea-  most  eisdensiyely  aud  successfully  year 
The  Clyeifhtoo  works  pi^dueo  IdOji-ibD  ,Ph  i lade  tpium  /jfueb  of  tlieband  df  aoutlis 
square  febt-  of'  glass  flgwwy1  isbvif^i^bfy  llne  to  make 

ral  giia  is  the  only  fuel,  taking  llus  place  - of o«ud  le  n t bottles  The  folMft-  hlowfer’s 
bOOu  bushels  of  coal  daily.  These  figures  work  ; is  quite  simple  tie ■ gathers  the 

glmss  on  a bi.G*vepfiJ&  in  tlu*;  quftjy- 
depeiu!  ioaiuly  >tptm  Frartch  and  Bidgitiin  tity  desired  for  a bottle.,  puds  a bubble 
for  out'  supply  of  plate-glass.  A part  of  imu  it,  drops  life  red  lump  into  an  iron 
ci-vvy  ,-*!  Craightou  is  used  for  mirrors.  mould,  which  a small  boy  closes  together, 
Tin  impcdkhqd  glass  called' ‘‘rolled  phtU:?.*’  and  blows  the  glass  into  its  fixed  shape-, 
which  is  doled  in  no*  lines  or  indented  with  .whatever  ornament  or  letter  mg.  is 
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cut  in  the  mould.  The  sharp  broken 
mouth  is  then  rounded  in  the  “glory- 
hole,”  and  the  bottle  goes  to  the  anneal- 
ing chamber. 

Flint-glass  is  the  general  term  for  all 
the  multiform  utensils  and  ornaments 
(apart  from  windows  and  dark  bottles) 
which  make  glass  an  omnipresent  bless- 
ing in  modern  life.  The  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity of  flint-glass  is  the  presence  in 
it  of  lead,  which  imparts  a brilliancy  un- 
like that  of  most  other  glass.  The  lack- 
lustre surface  of  all  the  old  objects  of  glass 
made  before  the  English  invention  of  a 
lead  formula  is  noticeable.  Lead  oxide 
was  originally  used  only  in  most  expen- 
sive glass  prepared  from  calcined  flints. 
But  gradually  it  has  crept  into  many 
grades,  down  to  the  most  common  mate- 
rial for  household  and  fancy  wares  and 
for  all  transparent  bottles,  giving  them 
all  a finer  lustre  than  was  otherwise  ob- 
tained until  the  recent  invention  of  lime 
glass.  And  the  costliest  of  all  glass,  that 
used  for  optical  lenses  and  imitation  gems, 
still  gains  its  extraordinary  weight  and 
refractive  power  from  lead.  The  honors 
of  skill  in  flint-glass  production  are  broad- 
ly divided  among  the  nations,  England 
taking  the  lead  in  the  crystal  or  purest 
flint  glass  used  for  cutting;  Italy  (Venice) 
in  colored  designs  more  brilliant  than  any 
made  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  when 
flint-glass  was  not  known;  Switzerland  in 
imitation  gems;  Germany  in  cheap  vases; 
France  in  lens  disks;  and  America  in 
pressed  glass  and  cheap  table-ware.  Re- 
cently a cheaper  flint-glass  has  been  in- 
troduced into  American  pressed  ware,  in 
which  lime  is  substituted  for  lead,  yet 
which  retains  much  of  the  lustre  and 
clearness  of  lead  flint. 

Flint-glass  is  either  blown,  moulded,  or 
pressed,  and  frequently  all  three  methods 
may  be  seen  together  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment. A flint-glass  factory  is  a most 
entertaining  medley  of  marvels.  As  you 
enter  the  great  building  that  surrounds 
the  huge  chimney  the  first  impression  is 
that  you  are  in  a human  ant-hill  rum- 
bling with  inordinate  activity.  Or  per- 
haps the  sensation  is  better  described  as 
a plunge  into  a purgatorial  chamber  of 
industrious  demons.  In  the  centre  the 
openings  in  the  gigantic  furnace  dazzle 
you  like  glaring  eyes  from  a soul  of  fire; 
but  the  glow  comes  really  from  molten 
glass  in  the  dozen  “ monkey -pots”  about 
the  blaze.  Scores  of  workers,  boys,  youths, 


and  men,  throng  in  restless  confusion. 
It  looks  as  if  every  one  were  running 
about  on  some  impish  deed  of  his  own 
fancy.  But  stand  still  and  watch  closely, 
and  you  will  see  it  is  all  a great  system 
of  human  clock-work,  each  movement 
fitting  nicely  into  the  whole  effect.  The 
men  at  the  furnace,  who  seemed  at  first 
to  be  devils  thrusting  pitchforks  into  the 
blazing  depths  to  toast  their  victims,  are 
only  gathering  metal  on  their  punties. 
When  a sufficiently  large  lump  has  been 
collected  the  man  wanders  off  with  it. 
You  think  he  will  certainly  burn  some 
one  with  that  burning  ball  of  fire,  they 
are  all  bustling  about  him  so  incessantly. 
But  follow  him  carefully  and  you  see 
him  silently  hand  the  tube  to  an  older 
man,  who  blows  the  glass  into  a large 
globe,  and  sits  down  to  play  with  it  at  a 
bench  which  has  a 
horizontal  iron  bar 
on  each  side  of  him 
to  roll  the  tube  on. 

Back  and  forth  he 
rolls  it  like  a toy, and 
the  glass  keeps  cu- 
riously changing  its 
shape.  He  has  made 
a hole  in  the  globe 
and  has  enlarged  it  glass  maker’s  chair. 
into  a symmetrical 

opening,  and  now  the  glass  is  cooled  so 
that  he  can  do  nothing  more.  Will  any- 
body in  all  that  hurrying  crowd  help 
him  ? Instantly  a young  man  appears, 
and  without  a word  he  holds  up  to  the 
cool  glass  his  long  tube  with  a disk  of 
red-hot  glass  on  the  end,  which  fastens  to 
it.  The  man  at  the  bench  scratches  the 
globe,  jars  it,  and  it  leaves  his  bar.  Off 
the  other  man  runs  with  it  to  the 4 ‘glory- 
hole,”  where  the  broken  end  is  quickly 
heated  again  into  softness.  Then  he  hur- 
ries back  with  it  to  the  bench  man,  who 
renews  his  play.  A couple  of  minutes 
more  and  suddenly  you  perceive  that  he 
has  made  a perfect  lamp  shade,  which  a 
stroke  detaches  from  the  iron  rod  into  a 
small  bed  of  sand.  A small  boy  carries 
it  off  on  a stick  to  the  annealing  furnace, 
and  now  the  gatherer  is  on  hand  again 
with  a fresh  lump  of  metal  to  begin  the 
process  again.  Turn  to  the  next  man 
sitting  at  his  work,  and  you  notice  him 
finishing  a smaller  charge  into  a lamp 
chimney,  shaping  the  top  by  a mould. 
Here  is  a man  amusing  himself  with  a 
small  bunch  of  soft  glass  on  his  rod.  You 
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are  sure  he  can  have  no  serious  purpose 
in  turning  and  bending  it  into  those  ridic- 
ulous shapes.  Quickly  a boy  seizes  it  from 
him,  and  you  cannot  trace  him.  It  has 
gone  over  to  a fancy  vase,  where  it  was 
needed  to  complete  the  ornament.  So 
each  bench  has  its  own  little  task  of  skill, 
and  keeps  repeating  it  over  and  over,  and 
each  boy  of  the  multitude  (there  are  two 


prentieeship  in  these  four  stages.  And 
no  apprentice  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
full  privilege  and  wages  of  a master  work- 
man without  the  consent  of  the  order. 
By  this  severe  means  of  apprenticeship 
the  glass-workers  keep  the  skill  of  their 
trade  in  their  own  control,  much  like  the 
old  Venetian  artisans,  and  practically  dic- 
tate their  owu  j>rices  to  employers. 


list- 


EOLUNG  SKYLIGHT  GLASS. 


But  let  us  look  at  the  other  sights  in 
this  house  of  magic.  Here  t hey  are  mak- 
ing small  druggists'  bottles,  called  4 ' pre- 
scriptions/’ The  blower  has  a narrow 
light  tube,  and  adroitly  gathers  a small 
red  lump  on  the  end.  He  rolls  it  into 
a cylindrical  shape,  blows  it  out  into  a 
small  pouch,  and  puts  it  into  the  iron 
mould  held  ready  for  it  by  a boy.  The 
mould  closes  together  around  it,  and  the 
man  blows  the  glass  till  it  fills  the  mould, 
and  the  remainder  swells  out  into  a thin 
shell  at  the  top  and  bursts  with  a puff. 
While  it  is  cooling  in  its  mould  a second 
one  is  being  blown  into  another  mould. 
The  small  boy  has  all  he  can  do  to  empty 
the  moulds  and  close  them  over  the  red 


or  more  to  every  man)  has  his  own  par- 
ticular duties.  He  pops  up  always  in  the 
moment  and  place  where  lie  is  needed. 
All  the  workers  are  busy  as  their  wits  can 
make  them,  for  they  work  by  the  piece, 
and  the  number  of  things  made  determines 
their  wages.  They  are  grouped  into  sets 
or  4 4 shops'"  of  three  or  four,  who  work 
together  and  share  profits  together  on  a 
well-understood  grade  of  division.  Gen- 
erally four  constitute  a shop,  the  most 
skilful  workman  (the  blower)  at  the  head, 
the  gatherer  (a  young  fellow)  next,  and 
two  boys,  one  handling  moulds  or  tools, 
ami  the  other  carrying  the  products  to 
the  annealing  oven.  The  only  way  to 
learn  the  glass  trade  is  through  long  ap- 
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new-comers.  Another  boy  finishes  the 
bottles  by  holding  the  ragged  necks  into 
the  furnace  to  be  rounded  evenly,  and 
carries  them  to  the  annealing  “leer.”  A 
very  dexterous  man  is  able  to  blow  400 
dozen  small  bottles  a day.  Most  of  the 
manifold  formsof  glass  are  formed  in  anal- 
ogous processes  by  the  blower’s  breath,  not 
only  bottles,  but  decanters,  goblets,  pitch- 
ers. These,  however,  are  all  cheaper 
grades,  as  the  moulds  prevent  the  pecul- 
iar polish  which  comes  from  working  in 
the  air. 

Let  us  watch  another  workman  who 
is  rolling  on  a marver  his  freshly  gath- 
ered lump  of  soft  glass.  A little  puff  of 
air  blows  it  into  a bulb  which  he  swings 
out  into  longer  shape.  From  this  he 
is  going  to  make  a goblet,  though  he 
might  as  easily  produce  from  it  a pitcher, 
a bottle,  or  a chimney.  The  bulb  is 
swelled  out  to  the  size  desired  for  the 
bowl.  He  attaches  a small  red  lump  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  draws  it  out 
into  a stem.  Another  man  lias  cast  a 
bell-shaped  piece,  and  this  is  fastened  to 


the  stem  for  the  base  of  the  goblet,  then 
flattened  into  proper  shape  in  a mould. 
The  blow-pipe  is  detached  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  bowl,  which  is  trimmed  by 
shears.  Finally  the  end  is  rounded  in  the 
furnace.  The  more  expensive  goblet  has 
the  stem  drawn  out  from  the  original  bulb 
and  the  base  blown  separately  like  a tiny 
disk  of  crown-glass.  A pitcher  has  its 
body  formed  first,  either  by  being  blown 
into  a mould  or  slowly  developed  from  a 
bud  by  patient  fingers.  The  handle  is 
added  separately  as  a lump  attached  to 
one  end,  then  drawn  out  to  the  desired 
length,  cut  off,  and  attached.  All  the 
tools  are  extremely  simple,  demanding 
great  cleverness  of  handling. 

The  most  entrancing  corner  of  a flint- 
glass  establishment  is  the  part  where  col- 
ored glass  is  worked  into  some  of  its  myr- 
iad combinations.  Many  flint-glass  fur- 
naces have  several  different  colors  of  glass 
melted  continually  alongside  of  the  trans- 
parent staple  to  supply  material  for  fancy 
wares.  To  describe  all  the  beautiful  com- 
binations of  color  and  form  and  their 
method  of  growth  wTould  be  impossible. 
Frequently  two  or  three  layers  of  differ- 
ent color  are  combined,  as  if  cemented 
together,  making  a basis  for  cameo  en- 
graving or  fancy  manipulation.  This  is 
done  by  dipping  successively  into  the  dif- 
ferent pots,  skilfully  distributing  each  ex- 
tra color  evenly  over  the  central  one,  and 
then  blowing  them  all  as  one  into  the  de- 
sired shape.  The  decorative  gas  globes 
with  knobs  or  fancy  patterns  in  a single 
color  of  glass  are  made  by  blowing  the 
bulb  into  a mould  which  gives  the  orna- 
mental form,  and  then  finishing  the  two 
openings  by  hand.  The  interlacing  of 
colored  stripes  requires  a machine  which 
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winds  threads  of  glass  in  opposite  direc-  into  the  general  shape  desired  — dishes, 
tions  upon  any  surface.  The  amber  globes,  bottles,  etc.— and  cut  into  groups 
ware,  so  popular  of  late,  shaded  into  ruby  of  glistening  facets.  This  cut  glass  is 
on  one  end,  is  a curious  product  which  was  slowly  ground  into  its  angular  patterns 
long  held  as  a precious  alchemistic  secret  on  stone  wheels  on  which  moist  sand  drips 
by  the  glass  trade.  The  amber  color  is  continually  from  above.  The  polishing 
produced  from  common  flint-glass  by  is  completed  by  finer  grains  of  sand,  and 
mixing  a fine  solution  of  gold  with  the  by  wooden  wheels  supplied  with  emery, 
“ metal.”  When  the  amber  glass  be-  and  finally  putty  powder.  These  grind- 
comes  cold  and  is  reheated  it  turns  to  a ing-mills  also  remove  the  punty  marks 
ruby  red.  Therefore,  by  exposing  one  on  tumblers,  wineglasses,  etc.  “Ground 
end  of  the  vase  or  goblet  of  amber  glass  glass”  is  made  by  touching  the  surface  to 
to  the  flame,  that  extremity  is  changed  to  one  of  these  wheels,  or  by  the  application 
a rich  red  color,  fading  back  into  the  un*  of  sand  in  a blast  or  with  water.  The 
altered  amber.  roughing  of  bottle-neck  interiors  is  done 

Yonder  two  men  have  a mass  of  fiery  by  iron  tools  fixed  on  a lathe  and  moist- 
glass  as  large  as  their  heads  between  ened  with  sand  and  water.  Copper  disks 
them,  each  supporting  it  by  a long  rod.  engrave  the  fancy  designs  that  ornament 
They  carry  it  off  to  one  corner  and  walk  fine  goblets  and  shades.  Etched  or  em- 
away  from  each  other,  drawing  it  out  bossed  glass  is  made  by  submitting  the 
into  a long  rope,  which  you  expect  to  glass  to  the  biting  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
see  the  boys  jump  over.  But  they  so-  the  only  acid  which  will  affect  glass,  the 
berly  keep  to  their  work,  and  when  it  is  unetched  portion  of  the  glass  being  pro- 
all  drawn  out  they  lay  it  down  in  a wood-  tected  by  a coating  of  wax  or  some  pitchy 

en  trough,  and  cut  it  off  into  bars  of  even  substance. 

length.  These  are  going  to  a glass  but-  The  best  wages  in  the  glass  industry 
ton  factory,  where  they  are  reheated  and  are  received  by  the  window-glass  blowers, 
pressed  by  moulds  into  the  dress-maker’s  sometimes  reaching  twelve  dollars  per  day. 
materials.  Glass  tubes  are  drawn  out  in  The  master-melters  rank  next,  though  they 
the  same  way  from  a mass  which  has  been  seldom  get  more  than  half  that  amount, 
blown  hollow.  From  these  earnings  the  prices  slope  down 

In  another  direction  you  notice  one  of  to  the  small  tending  boys,  who  are  paid 

the  pressing -machines  which  American  thirty  cents  for  ten  hours’  work.  The 

invention  has  add-  blower's  occupation  is  laborious,  but  not 
ed  to  the  improve-  unhealthful.  He  works  eight  or  ten  hours 
ment  of  the  glass  at  a stretch,  finishing  one  melt  of  glass, 
trade.  The  plastic  There  are  four  or  five  melts  every  week, 
glass  is  dropped  each  requiring  sixteen  hours  to  fuse,  ten 
into  a cast-iron  hours  of  blowing,  and  ten  hours  of  flat- 
mould,  and  forced  tening.  The  work  is  always  by  the  piece, 
by  hand -pressure  and  in  teams  or  in  “ shops,”  each  com- 
into  the  fixed  posed  of  one  master-workman  and  several 
shape  within.  In  younger  assistants.  There  are  in  opera- 
this  way  most  of  tion  about  160  furnaces,  at  which  there 
pees?  for  prksskd  GLASS,  the  cheapest  glass  are  employed  about  4000  blowers,  gath- 

objects  of  common  erers,  flatteners,  and  cutters.  They  are 
hues  are  made— dishes,  inkstands,  lamps,  bound  together  by  a union  that  dictates 
etc.  Imitation  cut  glass  is  one  of  the  the  quantity  each  workman  may  make, 
common  products  of  the  pressing-machine,  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be 
But  it  can  always  be  distinguished  from  taken  (generally  not  more  than  two  to  a 
the  genuine  expensive  article  by  the  infe-  furnace),  that  prohibits  any  foreign  work- 
rior  lustre  and  the  unavoidable  rounded  man  from  getting  a place  iri  the  facto- 
edges.  In  decanters  and  cruets  the  de-  ries,  or  any  glass  from  being  made  in  the 
ception  is  heightened  by  using  real  cut-  months  of  July  and  August.  The  aver- 
£T lass  stoppers.  Sometimes  the  facets  of  age  time  they  have  worked  in  the  last  four 
pressed  glass  are  cut,  but  they  always  lack  years  has  been  less  than  eight  months  and 
the  brilliancy  of  true  cut  glass.  a half.  Much  of  the  time  lost  has  been 

The  most  brilliant  forms  of  transparent  spent  in  strikes  or  disputes  with  the  man- 
flint-glass,  or  “crystal,”  are  those  blown  ufacturers  about  wages. 
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Our  thermometers  come  chiefly  from 
abroad.  The  common  mercurial  one 
passes  through  the  most  difficult  process. 
It  is  made  upon  the  principle  of  quickly 
drawing  out  a hollow  sphere  into  a thin 
tube  which  keeps  all  the  character  of  its 
original.  The  lump  of  glass  is  blown 
hollow.  An  assistant  fastens  his  punty 
to  the  round  end  and  pulls  the  lump  into 
a short  thick  tube,  which  is  pressed  into 
an  elliptical  shape.  The  flattened  tube  is 
then  coated  with  another  portion  of  melted 
glass,  and  it  is  rolled  on  an  iron  slab  until 
a cylindrical  exterior  is  formed  around  the 
flattened  bore,  leaving  an  elliptical  open- 
ing within.  A small  batch  of  white  glass 
is  attached  to  it,  and  the  furnace  evenly 
distributes  it  over  one  side.  Now  it  is  a 
short  thick  cylindrical  tube,  white  on  one 
side.  It  is  drawn  out  into  a long  thin 
tube ; but  the  drawing  preserves  exactly 
the  first  shape  and  proportions,  merely 
reducing  the  size.  The  tube  is  cut  off  into 
the  lengths  required.  Holding  one  of  the 
pieces  to  a blow  pipe,  the  workman  con- 
verts the  end  of  it  into  a bulb.  It  is  then 
heated  to  expel  the  air,  and  the  open  end 
plunged  into  mercury.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  mercury  entirely  displaces  the 
air,  when  the  open  end  is  hermetically 
sealed.  It  goes  thence  to  the  graduator, 
who  marks  on  it  by  careful  tests  the  scale 
of  degrees,  which  are  indicated  by  the  fine 
flat  thread  of  mercury  against  the  white 
background. 

Most  of  the  world’s  beads  are  Venetian. 
In  the  island  of  Murano  a thousand  work- 
men are  devoted  to  this  branch.  The  first 
process  is  to  draw  the  glass  into  tubes  of 
the  diameter  of  the  proposed  bead.  For 
this  purpose  the  glass-house  at  Murano  has 
a kind  of  rope-walk  gallery  150  feet  long. 
By  gathering  various  colors  from  differ- 
ent pots  and  twisting  them  into  one  mass 
many  combinations  of  color  are  made. 
The  tubes  are  carefully  sorted  by  diame- 
ters, and  chipped  into  fragments  of  uni- 
form size.  These  pieces  are  stirred  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  fills  the 
holes,  and  prevents  the  sides  from  closing 
together  when  they  are  heated.  They  are 
next  placed  in  a kind  of  frying-pan,  and 
constantly  stirred  over  a fire  until  the 
edges  are  rounded  into  a globular  form. 
When  cool  they  are  shaken  in  one  set  of 
sieves  until  the  ashes  are  separated,  and 
in  another  series  of  sieves  until  they  are 
perfectly  sorted  by  sizes.  Then  they  are 
threaded  by  children,  tied  in  bundles,  and 


exported  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  France 
has  long  produced  the  “pearl  beads” 
which  in  the  finer  forms  are  close  imita- 
tions of  pearls.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Jaquin  in  1656.  The 
common  variety  threaded  for  ornament  is 
blown  from  glass  tubes.  An  expert  work- 
man can  blow  five  or  six  thousand  glob- 
ules in  a day.  They  are  lined  with  pow- 
dered fish  scales  and  filled  with  wax.  It 
takes  16,000  fish  to  make  a pound  of  the 
scaly  essence  of  pearl.  Until  recently  the 
heirs  of  Jaquin  still  carried  on  a large 
factory  of  these  mock-pearls.  The  best 
of  them  are  blown  irregular  to  counter- 
feit nature,  some  in  pear  shape,  others  like 
olives,  and  they  easily  pass  for  genuine. 

Imitation  gems  formerly  employed  the 
chief  attention  of  the  highest  artificers  in 
glass.  They  are  still  the  chief  idea  of  or- 
namental glass  in  China.  In  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages  they  circulated  every- 
where without  much  danger  of  discovery, 
and  their  formulas  were  held  as  precious 
secrets.  Blancourt  first  published  their 
compositions  in  1696.  Now  they  are  com- 
mon property  ; and  with  the  growth  of 
science  in  the  past  century  an  expert 
knowledge  has  become  widely  dissemina- 
ted which  easily  detects  the  paste  from 
the  real  jewel,  particularly  as  the  modem 
false  stones  are  less  successful  copies  than 
the  old  glass -makers  produced.  More 
study  is  now  given  to  artificial  gems, 
which  are  true  gems,  being  composed  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  genuine  ones, 
but  manufactured. 

Mirrors  are  made  chiefly  in  Europe,  the 
cheap  ones  in  Germany,  which  invented 
the  tin  amalgam  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, and  the  large  expensive  ones  in  France. 
The  silvering  table  is  a smooth  slab  of 
thick  wood  or  stone  fixed  on  a pivot  so 
that  one  side  may  be  raised,  and  having  a 
frame  on  three  sides.  The  slab  is  placed 
horizontally,  and  covered  tightly  with 
gray  paper.  A smooth  thin  sheet  of  tin- 
foil  is  laid  on  the  paper,  and  mercury  is 
poured  on  its  flat  surface.  The  plate  of 
glass  is  then  carefully  slid  into  the  frame. 
Gently  it  is  dropped,  squeezing  out  the 
superfluous  mercury,  which  runs  off  in  a 
channel  and  is  collected  below.  The  plate 
is  then  covered  with  flannel,  loaded  with 
weights,  and  tilted  on  an  incline.  In  this 
position  it  remains  an  entire  day,  while 
the  mercury  drips  off.  Then  it  is  cau- 
tiously lifted  from  the  frame.  The  amal- 
gam has  adhered  to  the  glass,  and  after  it 
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has  hardened  for  several  days  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Most  of  the  mirrors  are  now 
made  by  the  quicker  and  cheaper  process 
of  painting  the  plate  of  polished  glass 
with  a preparation  of  silver.  They  are 
known  as  “red  backs.”  The  common 
looking-glasses  for  bureaus,  etc.,  millions 
of  feet  of  which  are  imported  yearly,  are 
known  in  commerce  as  German  mirror 
plates.  A German  family  will  take  home 
a box  of  ordinary  window-glass,  the  mo- 
ther and  children  will  polish  the  surface 
of  each  light  with  rouge,  and  when  it  is 
done,  take  the  glass  back  to  the  maker  of 
the  looking-glasses,  and  get  another  box. 

For  optical  instruments  the  glass  must 
be  as  dense  as  possible,  as  the  refractive 
power  increases  with  its  weight.  The 
sand  is  therefore  mixed  with  large  quan- 
tities of  lead  and  potash.  The  melting- 
pot  is  covered  with  a dome  roof  to  exclude 
smoke  and  gases.  The  fusing  material 
is  stirred  with  a fire-clay  cylinder  until 
the  melting  is  complete,  then  the  fur- 
nace heat  is  lowered,  and  the  pots  rest 
for  a couple  of  hours  to  permit  all  the 
bubbles  to  rise.  The  gummy  mass  is  then 
constantly  stirred,  while  the  temperature 
declines  so  low  that  at  last  stirring  be- 
comes very  difficult.  Then  the  cylinder 
is  withdrawn,  all  the  openings  of  the  fur- 
nace are  stopped,  and  the  crucible  and 
glass  gradually  cool.  This  requires  a 
week.  The  pot  is  taken  out  and  care- 
fully broken  away  from  the  great  lump 
of  flint-glass.  Parallel  faces  on  its  sides 
are  ground  and  polished  to  locate  the  in- 
terior blemishes,  which  determine  how 
the  glass  shall  be  cut  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  then  tediously  cut,  ground, 
and  polished.  For  large  lenses  the  glass 
is  cast  into  a round  flat  plate.  Repeated 
trials  are  necessary  before  a piece  perfect- 
ly clear  can  be  obtained  for  telescope 
lenses.  These  are  made  almost  entirely 
in  France.  The  typical  method  of  prep- 
aration is  to  carefully  select  a lump  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  placing  it  in  a 
clay  disk  mould,  slowly  flatten  it  down 
by  heat  into  the  desired  shape.  Some- 
times the  glass  is  delivered  to  the  lens- 
maker  in  rectangles,  which  are  cut  into 
disks  by  an  annular  saw. 

The  famous  Alvan  Clark  establishment 
in  Cambridge,  which  has  furnished  the 
Pulkowa,  Washington,  Lick,  and  other 
great  telescopes  with  objectives,  polishes 
with  infinite  pains  the  slabs  received  from 
France.  In  this  modest  workshop  the 


most  efficient  instruments  of  astronomy 
have  been  equipped.  How  delicate  its 
results  are  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a finger  touch  upon  a lens  swells  it 
sufficiently  to  create  a prominent  spot 
in  the  tests  applied.  The  36-inch  ob- 
jective of  the  Lick  telescope,  the  largest 
yet  made,  would  seem  to  be  a sufficient 
triumph,  but  the  Clark  brothers  are  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  make  one  40 
inches  in  diameter.  The  cutting  is  done 
by  cast-iron  sand,  which,  by  a rapidly  ro- 
tating machine,  gives  the  general  curva- 
ture. Then  the  patient  polishing  is  done 
on  an  iron  lap  coated  with  pitch  and  fed 
by  water  and  rouge.  There  are  eight 
manufactories  of  fine  lenses  in  this  coun- 
try, but  none  west  of  Rochester,  which  is 
the  main  centre  for  microscope,  camera, 
and  eye-glass  lenses.  The  glass  is  now  fur- 
nished to  our  manufacturers  in  plates  six 
to  nine  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick. 
Being  made  only  abroad,  it  enters  with- 
out duty,  but  is  w’orth  $10  a pound  in  the 
rough.  An  annular  saw  cuts  it  into  disks. 
These  are  sawn  by  the  help  of  emery  into 
thin  pieces,  which,  cemented  to  sticks,  are 
ground  into  concave  or  convex  circles, 
and  then  ground  oval  for  their  frames. 

Besides  the  enormous  range  of  uses  in 
which  glass  familiarly  achieves  a unique 
purpose,  it  does  many  strange  services, 
and  every  year  adds  to  the  catalogue  of 
its  unsuspected  virtues.  From  the  mate- 
rial that  produces  Prince  Rupert’s  drops, 
combining  in  one  bead  the  toughness  of 
iron  with  the  explosiveness  of  powder,  we 
may  expect  anything.  A favorite  amuse- 
ment of  glass-workers  is  to  reel  out  fine 
threads  quickly  drawn  from  a molten 
batch,  making  a mineral  silk  to  spin  into 
incombustible  cloth  or  to  fashion  into  the 
plumage  or  hair  of  animals.  Especially 
in  Austrian  factories  the  glass  is  woven 
into  fabrics,  sometimes  with  a warp  of 
silk,  or  made  into  collars,  neckties,  chains, 
brushes,  lamp- wicks,  etc.*  Recently  a 
mineral  cotton  has  been  made  from  the 
slag  refuse  of  iron  smelting.  The  crude 

♦ One  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  glass 
in  the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
the  Arts  and  Trades  at  Paris.  It  is  the  life-size 
figure  of  a lion  in  the  act  of  stifling  a serpent.  Ev- 
ery part  is  marvellously  natural,  and  it  is  made  en- 
tirely of  glass.  It  cost  the  artist,  M.  Lambourg, 
thirty  years  of  work,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855.  At  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  1878  there  was  exhibited  a bonnet  with 
feather,  ribbons,  and  lining  made  entirely  of  spun 
glass,  as  well  as  cloaks  and  other  articles  of  wear. 
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glass  is  melted  and  brought  before  a fierce 
blast,  which  blows  it  into  delicate  shreds, 
white  and  soft,  that  make  a fire  and  rat 
proof  filling  for  walls  and  floors.  Ex- 
posure to  great  heat  and  gradual  cooling 
devitrifies  glass,  transforming  it  to  “ Reau- 
mur’s porcelain,”  opaque  and  crockery- 
like. 4 4 Soluble  glass”  is  a highly  alkaline 
solution  of  quartz,  potash,  and  charcoal, 
which  is  applied  to  textures  in  theatres  to 
preserve  them  from  flames.  If  fire  touch- 
es them  it  melts  the  invisible  minerals  into 
a glaze,  which  excludes  the  air  and  pre- 
vents combustion. 


The  future  of  the  glass  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  encouraging,  for  it  is 
only  since  the  war  that  the  manufacture 
of  polished  plate  has  grown  up;  and  there 
are  now  running,  or  building,  enough 
furnaces  to  supply  all  that  will  be  used 
in  the  country.  It  is  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  manufacture  of  cathedral 
and  rough  plate  has  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, at  first  disputing  and  now  con- 
trolling the  home  market  against  England 
and  Belgium.  The  improvement  in  win- 
dow-glass has  also  been  great,  and  there 
are  workmen  and  manufacturers  who 
think  they  see  the  rising  sun  of  much 
better  days  and  a much  better  American 
glass.  The  concentration  of  capital  in 
powerful  concerns  must  certainly  lead  to 
changes  in  the  system  of  labor  that  are 
bound  to  insure  a more  finished  product. 
A new  glass  recently  invented  in  Ger- 
many is  said  to  add  marvellously  to  the 
power  of  the  microscope.  A Yale  pro- 
fessor announces  the  invention  of  a per- 
fect acromatic  telescope  lens. 

Legend  tells  of  the  lost  invention  of 
“malleable  glass.”  Tiberius  is  said  to 
have  discouraged  a genius  who  found  the 
secret  by  beheading  him,  fearing  the  in- 
novation would  reduce  the  value  of  gold. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  presented  with  a bust  of  malleable 
glass  by  a chemist,  who  purposely  let  it 
fall  into  fragments,  and  mended  it  before 
his  eyes  with  a hammer.  The  inventor 
was  promptly  rewarded  by  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, lest  his  ingenuity  should  ruin 
the  44  vested  interests"  of  French  manu- 
facturers. But  if  glass  may  not  ape  the 
metals  in  malleability,  it  may  imitate 
them  in  another  respect  just  as  important. 
A more  fortunate  Frenchman  (M.  de  la 
Bastie)  has  within  a few  years  introduced 
into  Europe  a transmuted  glass  which,  he 
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claims,  may  displace  cast-iron.  If  it  ful- 
fils his  expectations  it  will  mark  a new  era 
in  glass,  and  the  old  adage  44 as  brittle  as 
glass”  will  be  superseded  by  a new  one, 
44 as  tough  as  glass.”  By  his  process 
railway  sleepers,  fence  posts,  drain  pipes, 
tanks,  etc.,  are  cast  in  moulds,  and  so 
toughened  by  a bath  in  oils  as  to  be 
stronger  than  iron,  though  much  lighter, 
and  costing  one-third  as  much.  But  it  is 
questioned  whether  his  results  reach  what 
is  claimed  for  the  process.  These  unde- 
veloped toughening  processes  augur  as- 
tounding changes  in  the  future  of  glass. 
“Glass  houses”  may  become  the  fashion, 
and  we  would  have  to  reverse  our  proverb 
about  them,  for  they  would  be  bomb-proof. 
Already  transparent  glass  bricks  are  made. 
Extending  the  possibilities  of  glass  a little 
further,  why  may  we  not  build  the  entire 
structure  of  glass?  The  walls  might  be 
cemented  blocks  cast  like  hewn  stone, 
but  translucent,  and  of  any  color.  One 
could  thus  inhabit  a huge  pile  of  amber 
or  of  gigantic  gems.  The  windows  could 
be  multiform,  some  of  them  telescopic, 
bringing  distant  things  near,  some  with 
lenses  or  mirrors  guiding  the  focussed 
sun's  heat  for  culinary  and  comfortable 
purposes,  others  straining  out  the  light 
or  chemic  rays.  Tapestries,  furniture, 
and  utensils  might  be  made  of  the  uni- 
versal material.  The  whole  would  be 
more  endurable  than  granite.  No  fire 
could  harm  it;  lightning  would  shun  it. 
Such  a dream,  blossoming  from  this  mi- 
raculous substance,  may  be  realized  by 
an  Aladdin  whose  lamp  is  of  glass. 

Authomtiks. — The  government  Report  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Glass,  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  1880, 
is  the  best  summary  of  the  industrial  history  and 
condition  of  glass  at  the  last  census.  Le  Vene,son 
histoirc,  m fabrication,  E.  Peligot,  Paris,  1878,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  work  ; Guide  de  Vcrrier , G. 
Bontemps,  Paris,  18G8,  is  the  technical  guide  to  the 
manufacturer;  Curiosities  of  Glass-making,  II.  Pel- 
latt,  London,  1849,  Marvel*  of  Glass -making,  A. 
Sanzay,  London,  1869  (from  the  French),  and  Trea- 
tise on  the  Origin , Improvement , and  Present  Stale  of 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass , London, 
1862,  are  the  best  English  text-books.  Glass,  by 
Alexander  Nesbitt,  London,  1878,  the  hand-book 
of  the  South  Kensington  series,  is  the  authority  on 
glass  bi>torv;  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  also  the  author  of  the 
historical  chapter  on  Glass  in  the  Encgclojxvdia  Bri- 
tunnica.  See  also  the  encyclopaedias  ; “ Glass-mak- 
ing,” bv  Professor  C.  H.  Henderson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute , September,  1887  ; and  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Yol.  XL VUI.,  p.  320  (“Some  Notes 
about  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  by  William  0.  Prime); 
Yol.  L.,  p.  386  (“Glass-making,”  by  E.  II.  Knight); 
Yol.  LIX.,  p.  655  (“Painted  Glass  in  Household 
Decoration,”  by  Charles  A.  Cole). 
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XXII. 

“ TTP  the  airy  mountain, 

U Down  the  rushy  glen. 

We  daren’t  go  a-hunting, 

For  fear  of  little  men: 

Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather !” 

So,  in  a sweet  little  thread  of  a voice, 
sang  Cicely.  Her  tones,  though  clear, 
were  so  faint  that  they  seemed  to  come 
from  far  away.  She  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair,  with  pillows  behind  her,  her 
hands  laid  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  her 
feet  on  a footstool.  Her  eyes  wandered 
over  the  opposite  wall,  and  presently  she 
began  again,  beating  time  with  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair: 

“Down  along  the  rocky  shore 
Some  make  their  home ; 

They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 
Of  yellow  tide  foam ; 

Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake, 

With  frogs  for  their  watch -dogs, 

All  night  awake — awake.” 

She  laughed. 

The  Judge  left  the  room.  He  walked 
on  tiptoe;  but  he  might  have  worn  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  made  all  the  noise  pos- 
sible—Cicely  would  not  have  noticed  it. 
14  1 can't  stand  it!”  he  said  to  Paul,  outside. 

“How  it  must  feel — to  be  as  stiff  and 
old  as  that !”  was  the  thought  that  passed 
through  the  younger  man's  mind.  For 
the  Judge’s  features  were  no  longer  able 
to  express  the  sorrows  that  lay  beneath; 
even  while  speaking  his  despair  his  face 
remained  immovable,  like  a mask. 

44  But  it’s  merciful,  after  all,” Paul  had 
answered,  aloud. 

‘‘Merciful !” 

“ Yes.  Come  to  my  room ; I’ll  tell  you 
why.” 

Straw  was  laid  down  before  Paul’s  cot- 
tage. Within,  all  was  absolutely  quiet; 
even  little  Jack  had  been  sent  away.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Hollis,  who  was  taking 
care  of  him  so  elaborately,  with  so  many 
ingenious  devices  for  his  entertainment, 
from  gay  songs  to  original  dances,  which 
he  executed  carefully  in  his  small  sitting- 
room,  that  Jack  was  wildly  happy.  And 


Porley  was  wildly  idle;  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do. 

Standing  beside  the  white-pine  table  in 
Paul's  bare  bedroom,  the  two  men  held 
their  conference.  Paul's  explanation  last- 
ed three  minutes.  “She  thought  she  had 
some  right,  after  all,”  he  concluded.  “For 
Ferdie  was  entangled  with  her  long  be- 
fore he  ever  saw  Cicely,  and  he  always 
liked  her;  that  was  her  hold  upon  him — 
he  liked  her,  and  she  knew  it;  he  didn’t 
drop  her  even  after  he  was  married.” 

From  the  icy  old  face  there  came  a hot 
imprecation. 

“Let  him  alone — will  you  ?— now  he’s 
dead,”  suggested  Paul,  curtly.  “I  don’t 
suppose  that  you  yourself  have  been  so 
immaculate  all  your  life  that  you  can  af- 
ford to  set  up  as  a pattern  ?” 

44  But  my  wife,  sir — Nothing  ever 
touched  Tier.” 

“You  mean  that  you  arranged  things 
so  that  she  shouldn’t  know.  All  decent 
men  do  that,  I suppose;  and  Ferdie  didn’t 
in  the  least  intend  that  Cicely  should 
know,  either.  He  told  her  to  stay  here. 
If  she  had  persisted  in  going  down  there 
against  his  wish,  and  against  his  arrange- 
ments also,  fancy  what  she  would  have 
put  her  head  into!  I couldn’t  let  her  do 
that,  of  course.  But  though  I told  her 
enough  to  give  her  some  clew,  she  hadn’t 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  whole  truth. 
And  now  she  need  never  know.” 

“She  won’t  have  time;  she’s  dying,” 
answered  the  old  man.  “She’ll  go  to 
a world  which  that  villain  can’t  enter; 
that’s  the  only  consolation.”  He  left  the 
room. 

Cicely’s  state  was  alarming.  A violent 
attack  of  brain-fever  had  been  followed 
by  the  present  condition  of  comparative 
quiet.  She  recognized  no  one;  much  of 
the  time  she  sang  to  herself  gayly.  The 
doctor  feared  that  the  paroxysms  would 
return.  They  had  been  terrible  to  wit- 
ness. Paul  had  held  her,  and  he  had  ex- 
erted all  the  force  of  his  strong  arms  to 
keep  her  from  injuring  herself,  her  fra- 
gile little  form  had  thrown  itself  about  so 
wildly,  like  a bird  beating  its  life  out 
against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 

No  one  in  this  desolate  cottage  had  time 
to  think  of  the  accumulation  of  troubles 
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that  had  come  upon  them.  The  silence, 
broken  only  by  Cicely’s  strange  singing, 
the  grief  of  Paul  for  his  brother,  the 
dumb  suffering  of  the  rigid-faced  old  man, 
the  absence  of  little  Jack,  the  near  pre- 
sence of  Death — these  were  enough,  sure- 
ly. But  none  of  them  had  such  a desper- 
ation of  hopelessness  as  the  aspect  of  Eve 
Bruce.  She  staid  constantly  in  the  room 
where  Cicely  was,  but  she  did  nothing; 
from  the  first  she  had  not  offered  to  help 
in  any  way,  and  the  doctor,  seeing  that 
she  was  to  be  of  no  use,  had  sent  a nurse. 
On  the  fourth  night  Paul  said:  “You 
must  have  some  sleep,  Eve.  Go  to  your 
room ; I will  have  you  called  if  she  grows 
worse.” 

“No;  I must  stay  here.” 

“ Why  ? There  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do.” 

“You  mean  that  I do  nothing.  I know 
it.  But  I must  stay.” 

On  the  seventh  evening  he  spoke  again ; 
Cicely's  quiet  state  had  now  lasted  twen- 
ty-four hours.  “ Lying  on  a lounge  is  no 
good,  Eve.  To-night  you  must  go  to  bed, 
otherwise  we  shall  have  you  breaking 
down  too.” 

“Do  I look  as  though  I should  break 
down  ?” 

They  had  happened  to  meet  in  the  hall 
outside  of  Cicely’s  door;  the  sunset  light, 
coming  through  a small  window,  flooded 
the  place  with  gold. 

“No.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I must 
say  you  do  not.” 

“I  knew  it.  I am  very  strong.” 

“You  speak  as  though  you  regretted  it.” 

“ I do  regret  it.”  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  open  the  door.  “Don’t  think  that  I am 
trying  to  be  sensational,”  she  pleaded. 

“All  I think  is  that  you  are  an  obsti- 
nate girl,  and  one  very  much  in  need  of 
rest  also.” 

Her  eyes  filled;  he  had  spoken  as  one 
speaks  to  a tired  child.  But  she  turned 
her  head  so  that  lie  should  not  see  her 
face,  and  left  him,  entering  Cicely’s  room, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her.  Her 
manner  and  the  movement,  as  he  saw 
them,  were  distinctly  repellent. 

Cicely  did  not  notice  her  entrance;  the 
nurse,  who  had  some  knitting  in  her  hand 
in  order  not  to  appear  too  watchful,  but 
who  in  reality  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of 
her  patient's  every  breath,  was  near.  Eve 
went  to  the  place  where  she  often  sat — a 
chair  partially  screened  by  the  projection 
of  a large  wardrobe.  She  could  see  only 


a towel  stand  opposite,  and  the  ingrain 
carpet,  in  ugly  octagons  of  red  and  green, 
at  her  feet.  The  silence  was  profound. 

“I  am  a murderer;  it  is  a murderer 
who  is  sitting  here.  If  people  only  knew ! 
But  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know. 

“They  said  he  was  getting  better.  In- 
stead of  that  he  is  dead.  He  didn’t  die  a 
natural  death;  he  was  shot;  I shot  him; 
I lifted  the  pistol  and  fired.  At  the  time 
it  didn’t  seem  anything.  But  this  is  what 
it  means  to  kill,  I suppose;  this  awful 
agony. 

“I  have  never  been  one  of  the  afraid 
kind.  I wish  now  I had  been;  then  this 
wouldn’t  have  happened.  The  baby  might 
have  been  horribly  hurt ; Cicely  too.  But 
at  least  I shouldn’t  have  been  a murderer. 
For  if  you  kill  you  are  a murderer,  no 
matter  whether  the  person  you  kill  is 
good  or  bad,  or  what  you  do  it  for.  You 
have  killed  some  one,  you  have  made  his 
life  come  to  a sudden  stop.  For  that  you 
must  take  the  responsibility. 

‘ ‘ Oh  God ! it  is  too  dreadful — too  dread- 
ful. I cannot  bear  it.  Sometimes,  when 
I have  been  unhappy,  I have  waked  and 
found  it  was  only  a dream;  couldn’t  this 
be  a dream  ? 

“ I was  really  going  to  tell ; I was  going 
to  tell  Cicely.  But  I thought  I would 
wait  until  he  was  well — as  every  one  said 
he  would  be  soon — so  that  she  wouldn't 
hate  me  quite  so  much.  I was  really  go- 
ing to  tell.  If  any  one  had  been  suspect- 
ed, I should  have  told  in  the  very  begin- 
ning. But  nobody  was  suspected,  or  at 
least  no  one  was  pursued;  those  negroes 
got  safely  away.  I meant  to  tell  Cicely. 
But  now  if  she  should  die  without  coming 
to  her  senses,  I shouldn't  be  able  to. 

“Hypocrite!  even  to  myself.  In  real- 
ity I don’t  want  her  to  come  to  her  senses. 
I have  sat  here  for  days,  afraid  to  leave 
her,  watching  every  moment  lest  she 
should  begin  to  talk  rationally.  For 
then  I should  have  to  keep  my  word  and 
tell  her,  and  she  would  tell  Paul.  Oh,  I 
cannot  have  him  know — I cannot .” 

Made  stupid  by  her  misery,  she  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  floor,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips 
slightly  apart. 

She  was  exhausted,  for  the  same 
thoughts  had  besieged  her  ever  since  she 
had  read  the  despatch,  “Morrison  died 
this  morning,”  an  unending  procession  of 
exactly  the  same  sentences,  constantly 
following  each  other,  and  constantly  be- 
ginning again,  had  not  ceased  for  one  mo- 
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ment.  Even  in  sleep  they  continued,  like 
a long  nightmare,  so  that  she  woke  weep- 
ing. And  now  without  a moment’s  res- 
pite, while  she  sat  there  with  her  eyes  on 
the  carpet,  it  began  anew:  44 1 am  a mur- 
derer; it  is  a murderer  who  is  sitting 
here.  If  people  only  knew !” 

“They  may  rail  at  this  life;  from  the  hour  I be- 
gan it 

I've  found  it  a life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss; 

And  nntil  you  can  show  me  some  happier  planet. 

More  social,  more  gay,  I'll  content  me  with  this,” 

chanted  Cicely. 

“The  song  of  last  Christmas  at  Rom- 
ney/’ Eve’s  thoughts  went  on.  44  Oh,  how 
changed  I am  since  then — how  changed! 
That  night  I thought  only  of  Jack ; I cared 
only  for  Jack.  Now  I have  almost  for- 
gotten him.  Jack,  do  you  care?  All  I 
think  of  is  Paul  — Paul,  Paul,  day  and 
night.  How  beautiful  it  was  in  that  gray- 
green  wood!  But  what  am  I dreaming 
about  ? And  yet  pretending  not  to  dream. 
How  can  the  person  who  killed  his  bro- 
ther be  anything  to  him,  now  or  ever  ? 

“Once  lie  said— he  told  me  himself — 4 1 
care  for  Ferdte  more  than  for  anything  in 
the  world.’  It’s  Ferdie  I have  killed. 

“ 4 Morrison  buried  this  afternoon.  Ad- 
dress me  Pulaski  House,  Savannah.’  He 
put  those  three  despatches  in  his  pocket 
and  went  into  the  back  room.  He  sat  down 
by  the  table,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his 
arms.  His  shoulders  shook;  I know  he 
was  crying;  he  was  crying  for  his  bro- 
ther. Oh,  I will  go  down-stairs  and  tell 
him  the  whole;  I will  go  this  moment.” 
She  rose. 

“ Landless,  landless,  landless  Gregorlach,” 

sang  Cicely,  in  soft  tones. 

On  the  stairs  Eve  met  the  Judge.  44  Is 
she  worse  V he  asked,  alarmed  at  seeing 
her  outside  of  the  room. 

“No;  the  same.” 

She  found  Paul  in  the  lower  hall.  44  Is 
she  worse  ?”  he  said. 

“No.  How  constantly  you  think  of 
her!” 

“Of  course.” 

“Can  I speak  to  you  for  a moment?” 
She  led  the  way  to  the  small  back  room 
where  he  had  sat  with  his  head  on  his 
arms.  “ I want  to  tell  you—”  she  began. 
Then  she  stopi>ed. 

His  strong  face  had  a worn  look;  his 
eyes  for  the  moment  were  dull — a dull- 
ness caused  by  sorrow  and  the  heavy 
pressure  of  care.  But  to  her,  as  he  stood 


there,  he  was  supreme;  her  whole  heart 
went  out  to  him.  “How  I love  him!” 
The  feeling  swept  over  her  like  a flood, 
overwhelming  everything  else. 

“ What  is  it  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?”  Paul 
said,  seeing  that  she  still  remained  silent. 

44  How  can  I do  it? — how  can  I do  it  ?” 
she  asked  herself. 

“Don’t  tell  me,  then,  if  it  troubles  you 
to  do  it,”  he  added,  his  voice  taking  the 
tones  she  dreaded. 

Her  courage  vanished.  44  Another 
time,”  she  said,  hurriedly.  She  left  the 
room. 

But  as  she  went  up  the  stairs  she  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  other  time.  44  Nev- 
er! never!  I shall  never  tell  him.  Of 
what  consequence  to  me  is  all  the  her- 
oism or  truthfulness  or  courage  in  the 
world  compared  with  one  word  of  his 
spoken  in  that  tone?  None.  If  any  wo- 
man wants  to  judge  me,  let  her  first  see 
if  she  loves  as  I do.” 

XXIII. 

Miss  Sabrina’s  first  letters  had  been  so 
full  of  grief  that  they  had  been  vague. 

To  her  there  had  been  but  the  one  fact: 
Ferdie  was  dead. 

She  had  become  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  this. 
Both  as  boy  and  as  man  Ferdinand  Mor- 
rison had  been  deeply  loved  by  many. 
The  poor  woman  knew  his  fault  (she 
thought  it  his  only  one),  for  the  Judge 
had  written  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  the  reasons  for  Cicely’s 
flight.  Nevertheless  she  loved  this  prodi- 
gal as  the  prodigal  is  often  so  dearly  loved 
by  the  woman  whose  heart  is  pierced  the 
most  deeply  by  his  excesses — his  mother. 
And  Miss  Sabrina,  as  regarded  her  devo- 
tion, might  indeed  have  been  Ferdie’s  mo- 
ther. Something  in  him  roused  the  dor- 
mant maternal  feeling— the  maternal  pas- 
sion— which  existed  in  her  heart  unknown 
to  herself.  She  did  not  comprehend  what 
it  was  that  was  disturbing  her  so  much, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  making  her  so 
happy;  she  did  not  comprehend  that  it 
was  stifled  nature  asserting  itself  at  this 
late  day.  The  circumstances  of  her  life 
had  made  her  a faded,  gentle,  conciliatory 
old  maid;  she  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
that  as  a mother  she  could  have  been  a 
tigress  in  the  defence  of  her  sons,  for  she 
was  a woman  who  would  have  rejoiced 
in  her  sons;  daughters  would  never  have 
been  unimportant  to  her. 
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She  thought  that  she  was  perfectly  rea- 
sonable about  Ferdie.  No,  Cicely  must  not 
come  back  to  him  for  the  present.  Baby 
too — poor  darling  little  boy ! — he  must  be 
. kept  away.  And  oh!  how  terrible  that 
flight  through  the  woods,  and  the  gleam 
of  the  candle  down  the  dark  road!  She 
thought  of  it  every  night  with  tremors. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  loved  the  man 
who  had  caused  these  griefs.  His  illness 
made  him  dependent  upon  her,  and  his 
voice  calling  her  name  in  affectionate  but 
peremptory  tones,  like  those  of  a spoiled 
child — this  was  the  sweetest  sound  her  ears 
had  ever  heard.  He  would  reform;  all 
her  hopes  and  plans  were  based  upon  that. 
She  went  about  with  prayer  on  her  lips 
from  morning  till  night — prayer  for  him. 

When  his  last  breath  had  been  drawn, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  daily  life  of  the 
world  must  have  stopped  too,  outside  of 
the  darkened  chamber,  as  if  people  could 
not  go  on  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
sun  go  on  shining,  and  Ferdie  dead.  She 
was  able  to  keep  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  household  until  after  the  funeral. 
Then  she  became  the  prey  of  an  illness 
which,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  like 
everything  else  connected  with  her,  was 
yet  sufficiently  persistent  to  confine  her 
to  her  bed.  Nanny  Singleton,  who  had 
come  to  Romney  every  day,  rowed  by 
Boliver,  now  came  again,  this  time  to 
stay;  she  took  possession  of  the  melan- 
choly old  house,  re-established  order  after 
her  inexact  fashion,  and  then  devoted  her- 
self to  nursing  her  dear  friend. 

Two  of  Nanny  Singleton’s  letters. 

Letter  number  one: 

“ Romney,  Friday  evening. 

“Dear  Judge,— I feel  that  we  have 
been  very  remiss  in  not  sending  to  you 
sooner  all  the  details  of  this  heart-break- 
ing event.  But  we  have  been  so  afflicted 
ourselves  with  the  unexpectedness  of  it 
all,  with  the  funeral,  and  with  dear  Sa- 
brina’s illness,  that  no  doubt  we  have 
been  somewhat  forgetful.  We  feel,  Ru- 
pert and  I,  that  we  have  lost  not  only  one 
who  was  personally  dear  to  us,  but  also 
the  most  fascinating,  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  thoroughly  engaging  young  man 
whom  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet.  Such  a death  is  a public  calam- 
ity, and  you,  who  are  his  nearest  and  dear- 
est, must  admit  us  also  (as  well  as  many, 
many  other^  to  that  outer  circle  of  more 
distant  friends  who  esteemed  him  highly, 


admired  him  inexpressibly,  and  loved  him 
beyond  words,  as  this  letter  shows. 

“Our  dearest  Sabrina  told  us  all  the  par- 
ticulars the  morning  after  his  death,  for 
of  course  we  came  directly  to  her  as  soon 
as  we  heard  what  had  happened.  He  had 
been  making,  as  you  probably  know,  a 
short  visit  in  Savannah — five  days.  Dr. 
Knox  had  accompanied  him,  or  perhaps 
it  was  that  he  joined  him  there;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  Dr.  Knox  who  brought  him 
home.  It  seems  that  he  had  over-esti- 
mated his  strength — so  natural  in  a young 
man  ! — and  he  arrived  much  exhausted ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  doctor  thought 
it  better  that  dear  Sabrina  should  not  see 
him  that  evening.  And  the  next  day  she 
only  saw  him  once,  and  from  across  the 
room.  He  was  alarmingly  pale,  and  did 
not  open  his  eyes.  Dr.  Knox  said  that 
he  must  not  try  to  speak.  It  was  the 
next  morning  at  dawn  that  the  doctor 
came  to  her  door  and  told  Powlyne  to 
waken  her.  (But  she  was  not  asleep.) 

4 He  is  going,  if  you  wish  to  come.’  This 
was  all  he  said.  Dear  Sabrina,  greatly 
agitated,  threw  on  her  wrapper  over  her 
night-gown,  and,  just  as  she  was,  hasten- 
ed to  the  bedside  of  the  dear  boy.  He  lay 
in  a stupor;  he  did  not  know  her.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  his  breath  ceased.  She 
prayed  for  him  during  the  interval;  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  with  all  her 
heart.  It  was  a wonder  that  she  had  the 
strength  to  do  it,  to  keep  her  voice  so 
clear,  when  a soul  dear  to  her  was  pass- 
ing. When  it  had  taken  flight,  and  all 
was  over,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  made 
all  orderly  about  him.  And  she  kissed 
him  for  Cicely,  she  told  me. 

“The  funeral  she  arranged  herself  in 
every  detail.  Receiving  no  replies  to  her 
despatches  to  you,  she  was  obliged  to  use 
her  own  judgment.  She  had  confessed  to 
me  in  the  beginning  that  she  much  wish- 
ed to  have  him  buried  here  at  Romney,  in 
the  little  circle  of  her  loved  ones.  Not 
hearing  from  you  to  the  contrary,  she  de- 
cided to  do  this;  he  lies  beside  your  bro- 
ther Marmaduke.  Our  friends  came  from 
all  the  islands  near  and  far;  there  must 
have  been  sixty  persons  in  all.  A num- 
ber of  the  old  servants,  too,  assembled  at 
the  grave,  coming  from  one  hardly  knew 
where — poor  creatures;  but  each  wear- 
ing some  bit  of  mourning  or  bringing  a 
bunch  of  flowers.  Some  of  them  had 
known  him;  those  who  did  not,  came  on 
your  accouut  or  Sabrina’s;  or  else  as  a 
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token  of  affection  for  Cicely,  who,  as  you 
know,  has  always  been  like  their  little 
queen.  Dr.  Knox  staid  with  us  until  af- 
ter the  funeral — that  is,  until  day  before 
yesterday— then  he  took  leave  of  us,  and 
went  to  Savannah  by  the  evening  boat. 
He  seems  a most  excellent  young  man. 
And  if  he  strikes  me  as  a little  cold,  no 
doubt  it  is  simply  that,  being  a Northern- 
er, and  not  a man  of  much  cultivation,  he 
could  not  fully  appreciate  dear  Ferdie’s 
very  remarkable  qualities,  and  therefore 
our  deep  sorrow  for  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  more  than  anything  else,  a phy- 
sician should  be  sympathetic,  and  this 
Dr.  Knox  certainly  was  not.  I don’t 
mean  to  say  one  word  against  him ; he  is 
skilful  and  intelligent.  All  the  same,  we 
were  relieved  when  he  went  away.  Dear 
old  Dr.  Daniels,  who  has  been  in  Virginia 
for  several  weeks,  has  now  returned;  he 
comes  over  every  day  to  see  Sabrina.  He 
tells  me  that  her  malady  is  intermittent 
fever— a very  mild  form.  The  only  point 
is  to  keep  her  strength  up.  This  we  en- 
deavor to  do  with  chickens.  I will  re- 
main liere  as  long  as  I can  be  of  the  slight- 
est service.  Rupert  is  only  too  glad  that 
I can  be  of  use.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done. 

“In  addition,  I will  feel  it  a privilege 
to  be  writh  her.  Sometimes,  during  the 
intervals,  I read  to  her  a little.  General- 
ly hymns.  ‘Rise,  my  soul,’  is  her  favor- 
ite; and  she  repeats  after  me  in  such  a be- 
lieving tone,  ‘There  will  sorrows  ever 
cease.’  And  indeed  it  is  what  we  must 
all  tli ink  of  in  such  a time  of  inscrutable 
affliction  as  this— that  there  is  a hereafter, 
where  such  cruel  griefs  will  not  molest 
us.  where  our  precious  ones  will  not  die. 

“ I trust  darling  Cicely  is  not  burden- 
ed by  the  many  letters  that  have  been 
written  to  her — my  own  four,  and  Ru- 
pert’s three,  as  well  as  those  of  all  her 
other  friends  here.  All  wished  to  write, 
and  we  did  not  know  how  to  say  no. 

“With  much  love  to  Miss  Bruce,  I am, 
dear  Judge,  your  attached  friend, 

Nanny  Singleton.” 

Letter  number  two: 

44  Komnkt,  Saturday  Morning. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Tennant,— My  husband 
has  just  received  your  letter,  and  as  he  is 
much  crippled  by  his  rheumatism  this 
morning,  he  desires  me  to  auswer  it  im- 
mediately, so  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 

“ We  both  supposed  that  Dr.  Knox  had 
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written  to  you.  Probably  while  he  was 
here  there  were  so  many  things  to  take 
up  his  time  that  he  could  not.  And  I 
happen  to  know  that  as  soon  as  he  reach- 
ed Savannah  day  before  yesterday  he  was 
met  by  this  unexpected  proposition  to  join 
that  yacht  for  a cruise  of  several  months. 
One  of  the  conditions  was  that  he  was  to 
go  on  board  immediately  (they  sailed  the 
same  evening),  and  I dare  say  he  had  time 
for  nothing  but  his  own  preparations,  and 
that  you  will  hear  from  him  later.  My 
husband  says,  however,  that  he  can  give 
you  all  the  details  of  the  case,  which  was 
a very  simple  one.  Your  brother  over- 
estimated his  strength ; he  should  not  have 
attempted  that  journey  to  Savannah.  It 
was  too  soon,  for  his  wound  had  not  heal- 
ed ; the  fatigue  brought  on  a dangerous 
relapse,  and  he  could  not  rally.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  that  cruel  shot,  Mr. 
Tennant ; his  valuable  life  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice  (in  my  husband’s  opinion)  to  the 
present  miserable  condition  of  our  poor 
State,  where  the  blacks,  our  servants,  who 
are  like  little  children,  and  need  to  be  led 
— where  these  poor  ignorant  children  are 
put  over  us,  their  former  masters;  are  re- 
warded with  office;  are  intrusted  with  dan- 
gerous weapons — a liberty  which  in  this 
case  has  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  higher 
race.  It  seems  to  my  husband  as  if  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  Morrison  should  be 
held  up  as  a marked  warning  to  the  entire 
North.  This  very  superior,  talented,  and 
engaging  young  man  lias  fallen  by  the 
bullet  of  a negro.  My  husband  says  that 
in  his  opinion  the  tale  should  be  told  ev- 
erywhere, on  the  steps  of  court-houses  and 
in  churches,  and  the  question  should  be 
solemnly  asked,  Shall  such  things  con- 
tinue?— shall  the  servant  rule  his  lord  ? 

“We  are  much  alarmed  by  the  few 
words  in  Judge  Abercrombie’s  letter  (re- 
ceived this  morning)  concerning  our  dar- 
ling Cicely.  We  beg  you  to  send  us  a 
line  daily.  Or  perhaps  Miss  Bruce  would 
do  it,  knowing  our  anxiety  ? I pray  that 
the  precious  girl,  whom  we  all  so  fondly 
love,  may  be  better  very  soon.  But  I will 
be  anxious  until  I hear. 

“As  I sent  a long  letter  to  the  Judge 
last  evening,  I will  not  add  more  to  this. 
Our  sympathy,  dear  Mr.  Tennant,  with 
your  irreparable  loss  is  heart  felt;  you  do 
not  need  our  assurances  of  that,  I know. 

“Mr.  Singleton  desires  me  to  present 
his  respects.  And  I beg  to  remain,  your 
obedient  servant,  N.  Singleton.” 
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XXIV. 

Midsummer  at  Bois  Blanc.  The  day 
was  very  hot.  It  was  a heat  unlike  that 
of  Chicago  or  Cleveland.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  dampness,  such  as  belongs  some- 
times to  the  lower  lake  towns  in  the  dog- 
days.  Up  here  the  air  remained  dry  and 
clear  and  pure.  But  the  splendid  sun- 
shine had  almost  the  temperature  of  flame. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  miles  of  forest  would 
take  fire,  as  from  a burning-glass. 

Eve  stood  at  the  open  wiudow  of  Paul’s 
little  parlor.  A figure  passed  in  the  road 
outside,  but  she  did  not  notice  it.  It  pass- 
ed again.  Reappearing,  it  opened  the  gate 
and  came  in.  “Many  happy  returns — of 
cooler  weather!  We  ought  to  pity  the 
Eyetalians.  What  must  their  sufferings 
be  on  such  a day  as  this!” 

Eve  gazed  at  the  speaker  unseeing- 
ly.  Then  recognition  arrived.  “Oh,  Mr. 
Hollis!” 

Hollis  came  into  the  house.  He  joined 
her  in  the  parlor.  “My  best  respects. 
Hope  I don’t  intrude?  Qin’t  help  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  Eyetalians.”  Eve 
made  no  reply.  “Just  heard  a piece  of 
news.  Paul  has  sold  his  Clay  County 
iron.  He  has  lost  a mighty  big  chance 
by  doing  it.  Would  have  made  five  times 
as  much  by  holding  on  to  a part  and  tak- 
ing a share  of  the  profits.  That  was  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  In  fact  he’d  got  it  all 
arranged.  But  he  has  been  so  jammed 
lately  by  these  unexpected  demands  made 
upon  him  that  he  had  no  other  course. 
All  his  brother’s  South  American  specu- 
lations have  come  to  grief,  and  the  cred- 
itors have  come  down  on  him — like  a thou- 
sand of  brick!” 

“Will  he  have  to  pay  much?”  asked 
Eve,  her  lassitude  gone. 

“ More  than  he’s  got,”  answered  Hollis, 
putting  his  hands  still  more  deeply  into 
his  trousers’  pockets,  his  long  lean  figure 
projecting  itself  forward  into  space  from 
the  sixth  rib,  and  only  regaining  its  per- 
pendicular at  the  knee.  “I  don’t  get  all 
this  from  Paul,  you  may  depend;  he  don’t 
blab.  But  the  law  sharks  who  came  up 
here  to  get  hold  of  whatever  they  could — 
for  you  see  Paul  has  always  been  a partner 
in  his  brother’s  enterprises,  so  that  gives 
’em  a chance — these  scamps  talked  to  me 
as  to  a leading  citizen  (I  was  never  so  glad 
of  that  lie  before),  and  you  may  bet  I gave 
them  a chase ; high  and  low,  and  all  round 
I led  them,  miles  away  from  what  they 
came  for.  But  even  the  sale  of  liis  Clay 


County  iron  won’t  clear  Paul.  He  will 
have  to  guarantee  other  debts ; it  will  take 
him  years  to  clear  it  all  off,  unless  he  has 
something  better  than  his  present  salary 
to  do  it  with.  Too  bad !” 

“I  don’t  think  he  minds,”  said  Eve. 

Her  face,  as  she  spoke  these  words,  ex- 
pressed a faith  so  superb  that  Hollis  took 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  straight- 
ened himself.  “C.  Hollis, don’t  wriggle!” 
Then  aloud:  “Mind?  Not  he.  That’s 
the  beauty  of  Paul;  he  could  carry  a 
much  heavier  weight  even,  and  not  turn 
a hair.  ’Tis  his  brute  strength.” 

“Brute!” 

“ I mean  that  he  doesn’t  worry.” 

“Worry!  He!” 

“Well,  some  people,  you  know,  even 
very  elegant  people  — artists,  and  those 
who  play  the  violin — they  say  it’s  part  of 
their  talentedness  to  worry.”  (“C.  Hol- 
lis—ass!  shut  up!  Stop  while  you  can.”) 
Then  aloud  again,  and  rapidly:  “You 
know  he’d  got  all  his  spare  cash  togeth- 
er, and  saved  all  he  could,  in  order  to 
take  his  brother  that  trip  this  summer — 
to  Norway  and  round  about.  But  that 
money  isn’t  but  a drop  in  the  bucket. 
He  has  had  to  shoulder  the  bucket  entire.” 

“He  can  shoulder  anything.” 

“ I guess  it  has  been  a pretty  hard  pull 
this  time.  All  his  plans  and  hopes  hung 
on  that  Clay  County  iron;  it  was  all  he 
had.” 

“You  ought  to  have  told  me.  I have 
money.” 

“I  guess  he  wouldn’t  take  it.  Anoth- 
er thing,  he  wanted  terribly  bad  to  go 
straight  to  Ferdie  as  soon  as  he  heard  he 
was  shot.  But  Mrs.  Morrison  came  here; 
she  came  to  be  with  him.  And  he  soon 
saw,  too,  that  all  his  money  would  be  re- 
quired for  his  brother's  expenses.  So  he 
gave  it  up,  especially  as  he  supposed  the 
lad  was  getting  better  all  the  while.*  But 
he  wanted  awfully  to  go;  he  thought  the 
world  and  all  of  Ferdie.” 

“ I know  he  did,”  said  Eve.  And  now 
her  face  was  like  a tragic  mask — deadly 
white,  with  a frown,  the  eyes  under  lier 
straight  brows  looking  at  him  fixedly. 

“Oh,  eheu !”  said  Hollis  to  himself  dis- 
tressfully, disgustedly.  “You  screw  your- 
self up  to  tell  her  all  these  gay  things  about 
him,  because  you  thought  it  would  please 
her,  and  this  is  the  way  she  takes  ’em  1” 

He  looked  at  her  again;  she  gave  no 
sign.  Feeling  painfully  insignificant  and 
helpless,  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 
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A few  minutes  later  Paul  came  in. 
Hollis  should  have  been  there  to  see  the 
tragic  mask  change.  “You  have  sold 
your  Clay  County  iron  ?”  she  said,  a color 
rising  in  her  cheeks. 

“I  have  always  intended  to  sell  it.” 

“ Not  at  a sacrifice.” 

4 ‘ One  does  as  one  can — a business  trans- 
action.” 

“How  much  money  have  you  sent  to 
your  brother  all  these  years  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  it  is — I don’t 
know  what  interest  you  can  have  in  it,” 
Paul  answered. 

“ You  mean  that  it  is  not  my  business. 
Oh,  don’t  be  so  hal’d!  Say  three  words 
just  for  once.” 

“Why,  I'll  say  as  many  as  you  like, 
Eve.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
fellows  in  the  world.  If  he  had  lived,  all 
his  investments  would  have  turned  out 
finely;  he  was  sure  of  a fortune  some 
time.” 

“And,  in  the  mean  while,  you  support- 
ed him.  You  have  always  done  it.” 

44  You  are  mistaken.  I advanced  him 
money  now  and  then  when  he  happened 
to  be  short,  but  it  was  always  for  the  time 
being  only ; he  would  have  paid  me  back 
if  he  had  lived.  The  boy  couldn’t  grind, 
and  he  couldn’t  live  in  a poor  way;  he 
absolutely  couldn’t.  Nor  did  I ever  want 
him  to;  he  had  those  tastes  always.  Tall 
and  large  as  he  was,  do  you  remember 
the  shape  of  his  hands  ? Why,  my  busi- 
ness in  life  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  to  take  care  of  him.”  And  Paul  open- 
ed his  own  strong  hand,  looking  at  it 
meditatively. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Judge  came 
in.  “I’m  glad  you’re  here,”  said  Paul. 
“Now  we  can  decide, we  three,  upon  what 
is  best  to  be  done.  The  doctor  says  that 
while  this  heat  is  bad  for  Cicely,  travel 
would  be  still  worse;  she  cannot  go  any- 
where by  train,  and  hardly  by  steamer — 
though  that  is  better.  There  would  be  no 
use,  then,  in  trying  to  take  her  South.” 

“It's  ten  times  hotter  here  today  than 
I ever  saw  it  at  Romney,”  interposed  the 
Judge.  “It's  a tophet — this  town  of  yours 
— a raw,  unfinished  tophet!” 

44 1 was  thinking  also  of  Miss  Abercrom- 
bie’s illness  when  I spoke  of  Cicely’s  not 
going  South,”  Paul  went  on.  “Though 
the  fever  is  light,  her  room  is  still  a 
sick-room,  and  that  would  depress  Cicely. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  poor  girl  is  daily 
growing  weaker.  And  so  this  is  what  I 


have  thought  of:  we  will  go  into  camp  in 
the  pinies  near  Jupiter  Light.  Don’t  you 
remember  how  much  good  camp  life  did 
her  before  ?” 

“Has  he  forgotten  ?”  thought  Eve.  Her 
eyes,  looking  at  him,  grew  soft  and 
dreamy. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten, 
indeed,  for  his  tone  was  purely  business- 
like as  he  explained  the  details  of  the 
plan  to  the  Judge. 

Six  days  later  they  were  living  in  the 
pine  woods  at  Jupiter.  This  time  lodges 
had  been  built.  The  nurse  had  accom- 
panied Cicely ; they  were  a party  of  seven, 
without  counting  the  cook  and  six  Ind- 
ians. Hollis  superintended  the  cook. 

At  first  Cicely  remained  in  much  the 
same  state.  She  recognized  no  one  but 
Jack. 

Plump  Jack,  with  his  exuberant  spirits 
and  robust  health,  continued  to  be  his  mo- 
ther’s adorer.  He  climbed  often  into  her 
lap,  and  puttinghis  arms  round  her  neck, 
“loved”  her  wi|h  his  cheek  against  hers, 
and  with  all  his  little  heart.  “Dee-ah 
mamma ! Dee-ah  mamma !”  he  said,  many 
times  a day,  coming  to  stroke  her  face 
with  his  dimpled  hand.  Cicely  looked 
at  him,  but  did  not  answer.  After  ten 
days  in  the  beneficent  forest  she  began  to 
gain  strength ; their  immediate  fears  were 
calmed.  One  day  she  asked  for  her  grand- 
father, and  when  he  came  hastily  in 
and  bent  over  her  couch,  she  smiled  and 
kissed  him.  He  sat  down  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand.  After  a while  she  fell 
into  a sleep.  The  old  man  went  softly 
out.  He  went  to  the  camp  fire,  and  made 
it  blaze,  throwing  on  fresh  pine  cones 
recklessly. 

44 Sixty-five  in  the  shade,”  remarked 
Hollis. 

“ This  Northern  air  is  always  abomina- 
ble. Will  you  make  me  a taste  of  some- 
thing spicy?  — for  yourself  too.  Here 
comes  Miss  Bruce.  What  will  you  have, 
my  dear,  to  balance  these  dull  masculine 
glasses  ?” 

Eve  looked  at  his  brightened  face,  at 
the  blazing  fire,  at  the  rough  table  with 
the  tumblers,  the  flask,  and  the  lemons. 
Hollis  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  get  hot 
water. 

44  She  knows  me,”  said  the  Judge,  tri- 
umphantly. 44  She  sent  for  me  herself.” 

Paul  now  appeared,  and  the  good  news 
was  repeated  to  him.  Paul  had  just  come 
from  Bois  Blanc.  After  establishing  them 
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at  Jupiter,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return 
immediately,  and  he  had  remained  in 
town  closely  occupied  for  more  than  a 
week.  He  sat  down,  refusing  Hollis’s 
proffered  glass.  The  nurse  came  out,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  before  Cicely’s  lodge, 
breathing  the  aromatic  air.  This  meant 
that  Cicely  still  slept.  Eve  had  seated 
herself  a little  apart  from  the  fire  ; her 
figure  was  in  the  shadow.  Her  mind  was 
filled  with  but  one  thought:  “Cicely  is 
getting  better.  Then  must  I tell  her  ? 
Must  I tell  her  ?”  By-and-by  the  conver- 
sation of  the  others  came  to  her. 

“Hanging  is  too  good  for  them,”  de- 
clared the  Judge. 

“But  wasn’t  it  supposed  to  be  a chance 
shot,  after  all  ?”  remarked  Hollis.  “ Not 
intentional,  exactly  ?” 

“That  makes  no  difference,  sir.  You 
may  call  it  absolute  chance,  if  you  like. 
But  the  negro  who  dares  to  lift  a pistol 
against  a white  man  should  not  be  left 
alive  five  minutes  afterward,”  said  the  old 
planter,  implacably.  “ It’s  the  only  way.” 

“You’d  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  intolerant  old  religious  wars,” 
drawled  Hollis,  in  reply.  “ I don’t  know 
anything  else  carnivorous  enough  to  suit 
you.” 

“Nothing  but  justice.  You  must  be  a 
Quaker,  sir.  Tennant  feels  as  I do.  He’d 
shoot  at  sight.” 

“Oh  no,  he  wouldn’t,”  said  Hollis.  “He 
ain’t  a Southerner.” 

“Tennant  can  speak  for  himself,”  said 
the  Judge,  confidently. 

“I’d  shoot  the  man  who  shot  my  bro- 
ther,” answered  Paul.  “I’d  go  down 
there  to-morrow  — I should  have  gone 
long  ago — if  I thought  there  was  the  least 
hope  of  finding  him.”  A dark  flush  rose 
in  his  face.  “I’m  afraid — even  if  it  was 
a chance  shot — that  I should  want  to  kill 
that  man  just  the  same.  I should  be  a 
regular  savage !” 

“Would  you  never  forgive  him?”  asked 
Eve’s  voice  from  the  shadow.  “ Never?” 

“ Blood  for  blood  !”  responded  Paul. 
“No;  not  unless  I killed  him;  then  I 
might.” 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  lodge. 

Paul  got  up.  “Oh,  are  you  going?” 
But  she  did  not  hear  him.  He  sat  down 
again.  She  did  not  reappear  that  night. 

The  next  morning  she  went  off  for  a 
solitary  walk.  By  chance  her  steps  took 
the  direction  of  a small  promontory  that 
jutted  sharply  into  the  lake,  its  perpen- 


dicular face  rising  to  a height  of  forty  feet 
from  the  deep  water  below.  She  had  been 
here  several  times  before,  and  knew  the* 
place  well.  It  was  about  a mile  from  the 
camp.  As  she  sat  there  on  the  moss, 
Paul’s  figure  appeared  through  the  trees. 
He  came  straight  to  her.  “ I have  been 
looking  for  you.  I tried  to  find  you  last 
night.”  He  paused  a moment.  “Eve, 
don’t  you  see  what  I’ve  come  for  ? Right 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  grief  and  trouble 
I’ve  found  out  something.  It’s  just  this, 
Eve:  I love  you.” 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  to  keep  her  where  she 
was.  “Oh,  but  I do;  you  needn’t  doubt 
it,”  he  went  on,  with  an  amused  smile — 
amused  at  himself.  ‘ ‘ In  some  way  or  other 
the  thing  has  come  about,  I may  say,  in 
spite  of  me.  I never  thought  it  would. 
But  here  ’tis— with  a vengeance ! I think 
of  you  constantly;  I can’t  help  thinking 
of  you.  I recognize,  at  last,  that  the  thing 
is  unchangeable;  that  it’s  for  life.  Have 
you  I must.”  The  words  were  despotic; 
but  the  tone  was  entreating;  and  the  eyes 
looking  down  upon  her,  and  holding  hers 
in  the  old  way,  were  caressing — imploring. 
“Yes,  I’m  as  helpless  as  any  one,”  Paul 
went  on,  smiling  as  he  said  it.  “I  am 
completely  conquered.  I think  of  you  all 
the  time;  I can’t  sleep,  even.  Come,  take 
me.  I’m  not  such  a bad  fellow,  after  all; 
I really  think  I’m  not.  And  as  regards 
my  feeling  for  you,  you  need  not  be 
troubled;  I worship  you.” 

She  quailed  under  his  ardor.  Rising, 
she  walked  away  for  a step  or  two;  then 
she  stood  still,  with  her  hands  over  her 
face,  her  whole  figure  drooping. 

“ I haven’t  spoken  before  because  there 
has  been  so  much  to  do,”  Paul  continued. 
“There  has  been  Cicely:  and  then  I’ve 
been  harassed  about  business.  I’ve  been 
in  a box,  and  trying  to  get  out.  Besides, 
I wasn’t  perfectly  sure  that  my  time  had 
come.”  He  laughed.  “I’m  sure  now.” 
He  came  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
“Don’t  let  us  make  any  delays,  Eve; 
we’re  not  so  young,  either  of  us.  Not 
that  you  need  be  afraid  that  you’re  to  be 
the  less  happy  on  that  account;  I’ll  see 
to  that.” 

She  broke  from  him. 

But  again  he  came  to  her;  he  took  her 
hands,  and  kneeling,  laid  his  forehead 
upon  them.  “I  will  be  as  humble  as 
you  like;  only— be  good  to  me.  I long 
for  that.” 
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A sob  rose  in  her  throat.  He  sprang 
up.  “Don’t  do  that;  don’t  be  unhappy. 
I want  to  make  you  absolutely  happy,  if 
I can.  We  shall  have  troubles  enough, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  have  sorrows,  but 
at  least  we  shall  be  together.  You  must 
never  leave  me,  and  I will  do  all  I can  to 
be  less  rough.  But  on  your  side  there’s 
one  thing,  Eve:  you  must  love  me.” 
These  last  words  were  murmured  in  her 
ear. 

With  all  her  strength  she  drew  herself 
away  from  him.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  almost  like  death. 

“You  look  as  though  you  were  afraid 
of  me.  I thought  you  loved  me,  Eve  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“Pretend  you  are  a man,  then,  long 
enough  to  say  ‘ yes’  without  any  more  cir- 
cumlocution. We  will  be  married  in  the 
little  church  at  Bois  Blanc  the  last  of  this 
week.  Then  we  can  take  care  of  Cicely 
together.” 

“ I shall  never  marry*” 

“Some  morbid  idea.  Is  it  on  account 
of  Cicely  ?” 

“No,  no!  Yes;  it’s  on  Cicely’s  ac- 
count.” 

“She  wouldn’t  care  about  it.  She  isn’t 
even  fond  of  you.” 

“Oh,  what  shall  I say  to  you?”  cried 
Eve,  her  hands  dropping  by  her  sides. 
“Listen:  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  change  my  determination. 
But  I am  so  horribly  unhappy,  so  hor- 
ribly unhappy,  that  I do  believe  I cannot 
stand  anything  more — any  more  contests 
with  you.  Leave  me  to  myself;  say  no- 
thing to  me.  But  don’t  drive  me  away; 
let  me  stay  near  you.” 

“ In  my  arms,  Eve  ?” 

“Let  me  stay  near  you;  see  you;  hear 
you  talk.” 

“And  how  long  do  you  suppose  that 
would  last — with  your  restrictions?  It’s 
a regular  woman’s  idea:  nonsense.” 

“Paul,  be  merciful !” 

“Merciful?  Oh  yes!”  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  again. 

“I  swear  to  you  that  I cannot  marry 
you,”  she  said,  trembling  as  his  cheek 
touched  hers.  “Since  I’ve  known  you  I 
haven’t  wanted  to  die;  I’ve  wanted  to 
live — live  a long  life.  But  now  I do 
want  to  die.  There  is  a barrier  between 
us.  I cannot  lift  it.” 

He  released  her.  “There  could  be  but 
one.  I believe  that  you  are  truthful.  Is 
the  barrier  another  man  ?” 


Another  man?  She  hesitated  a mo- 
ment. “Yes.” 

He  looked  at  her.  “I  do  not  believe 
you.  You  are  lying  for  some  purpose 
of  your  own.  See  here,  Eve,  I don’t 
want  to  be  played  with  in  this  way. 
You  love  me,  and  I worship  you.  By  this 
time  next  week  you  are  to  be  my  wife.” 

“I  must  go  away  from  you,  then? 
You  won’t  help  me?  Where  can  I go, 
and  how  can  I live  without  you?  What 
will  become  of  me?”  She  left  him;  she 
walked  slowly  toward  the  lake,  her  head 
bowed. 

He  followed  her  after  a moment.  He 
had  paid  no  attention  to  what  she  was 
saying.  “ Feminine  complications” — this 
was  all  he  thought.  He  was  very  mas- 
terful with  women. 

As  he  came  up  she  turned  her  head 
and  looked  at  him.  And,  by  a sort  of  in- 
spiration, he  divined  that  the  look  was  a 
farewell.  He  caught  her,  and  none  too 
soon ; for  as  he  touched  her  he  felt  the 
impulse,  the  first  forward  movement  of 
the  spring  which  would  have  taken  her 
over  the  edge,  down  to  the  deep  water 
below. 

Carrying  her  in  his  arms,  close  against 
his  breast,  he  hastened  away  from  the 
edge.  He  went  inland  for  a long  distance. 
Then  he  stopped,  releasing  her.  He  was 
extremely  pale. 

“I  believe  you  now,”  he  said.  “All 
shall  be  as  you  like— just  as  you  like.  I 
will  do  anything  you  wish  me  to  do.” 
He  seemed  to  be  afraid  lest  something 
should  still  distress  her.  He  watched  her 
anxiously. 

She  came  and  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders;  she  lifted  her  head  and  kissed 
his  cheek.  It  was  like  the  kiss  one  gives 
in  the  chamber  of  death. 

He  did  not  move;  he  was  holding  him- 
self in  strict  control.  But  he  felt  the  mis- 
ery of  her  greeting  so  acutely  that  moist- 
ure rose  in  his  eyes. 

She  saw  it.  “ Do  not  be  troubled  about 
me,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  want  to  die, 
really;  I didn’t  want  to  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  I wanted  to  live.  It  was  only 
because  just  at  that  moment  I could  not 
bear  it  to  have  you  keep  asking  me  when 
it  was  impossible.  I felt  that  I must  go 
away.  And  yet,  apart  from  you,  and 
from  Cicely  and  Baby,  there  seemed  no 
place  in  the  world  for  me.  But  now — 
now  I want  to  live.”  She  leaned  her 
head  for  a moment  against  his  breast. 
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“ Pm’ not  a woman,  you  know,”  he  said, 
with  a faint  smile.  “Women  do  with 
make-believes.  Men  can’t.” 

She  had  left  him.  “Go  now,”  she 
said. 

He  turned  to  obey.  Then  he  came 
back.  “ Eve,  can’t  you  tell  me  your  real 
reason  ?” 

But  her  face  changed  so  quickly  to  its 
old  look  of  agony  that  he  felt  a pang  of 
regret  that  he  had  spoken.  “ I will  never 
ask  you  again,”  he  said. 

This  was  the  offering  he  made  her — a 
great  one  for  Paul  Tennant.  He  went 
away. 

An  hour  later  she  came  back  to  the 
camp. 

“Paul  has  gone  to  Boblar,”  said  Hollis, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire.  “Told  me 
to  give  you  this.”  He  handed  her  a note. 

It  contained  but  two  lines:  “I  shall 
come  back  next  week.  But  send  a note 
to  Bois  Blanc ; I want  to  know  if  you  are 
contented  with  me.” 

Eve  wrote  but  one  word— “Yes.” 

XXV. 

Paul  remained  away  for  ten  days ; not 
by  his  own  wish,  but  detained  by  busi- 
ness. 

During  his  absence  Hollis’s  services 
were  in  demand.  Cicely  was  now  able  to 
go  out  on  the  lake,  and  he  took  her  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  morning  and  every 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  larger  canoes. 
The  nurse  and  Cicely  sat  at  the  bow,  then 
came  Eve,  then  Hollis.  Cicely  still  did 
not  talk.  But  she  looked  at  the  water 
and  the  woods  on  the  shore,  and  her  face 
showed  occasionally  some  slight  childish 
interest  in  what  was  passing.  Eve,  too, 
scarcely  spoke.  But  it  was  pleasure  enough 
for  poor  Hollis  to  be  opposite  to  her,  where 
he  could  see  her  without  appearing  to 
gaze  too  steadily.  He  had  always  ad- 
mired her.  He  had  admired  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  her  reticent,  independent  way; 
he  had  admired  her  tall  slender  figure 
with  the  broad  sweep  of  the  shoulders, 
the  erect  carriage,  and  lithe  strong  step. 
He  had  never  thought  her  too  cold  and 
too  pale.  Now  in  the  increased  life  and 
color  which  had  come  to  her  she  seemed 
to  him  marvellously  beautiful,  a daughter 
of  the  gods— the  strong  Northern  gods  with 
flaxen  hair.  The  flush  in  her  cheeks  made 
her  eyes  seem  bluer  and  the  thick  braids 
more  golden;  the  curve  of  her  full  lips,  a 
curve  which  had  once  been  almost  sul- 


len, was  now,  though  sad,  strangely  sweet. 
Her  love  had  made  her  beautiful ; her  love, 
.too,  made  her  kind  to  Hollis.  Women 
are  often  unconsciously  cruel  in  this  way. 
The  poor  auctioneer  lived  in  a fool’s  par- 
adise and  forgot  all  his  cautions;  day- 
dreams began  to  visit  him;  he  was  a boy 
again. 

On  the  eleventh  day  Paul  returned. 

Hollis  happened  to  see  him  meet  Eve. 
Outwardly  it  was  simply  that  they  shook 
hands,  and  stood  fora  momentexchanging 
an  unimportant  question  or  two ; or  rather 
Paul  asked,  and  Eve  answered.  But  Paul’s 
tone  was  not  what  it  once  had  been;  his 
eyes,  looking  at  Eve,  were  different.  It 
was  one  thing  to  know  that  she  loved 
Paul;  Hollis  was  used  to  that.  It  was 
another  to  know  that  Paul  loved  her— a 
man  taking  a hand  in  it.  He  waited 
through  the  day,  watching  with  all  the 
acuteness  of  jealousy.  He  saw  nothing. 
But  that  evening,  when  Eve  had  said  good- 
night and  started  toward  her  lodge,  Paul 
rose  and  followed  her. 

“ I’m  going  down  to  the  lake  for  a mo- 
ment or  two,”  Hollis  said  to  the  Judge, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire.  He  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Then 
doubling  upon  his  track,  he  returned, 
avoiding  the  fire  and  going  toward  the 
row  of  lodges.  Presently  he  saw  two 
dusky  figures  and  stopped— a man  and  a 
woman.  They  stood  there  fora  moment; 
then  the  man  bent  his  head  and  touched 
with  his  lips  the  woman’s  wrist.  It  was 
but  for  a second.  They  separated,  she 
going  toward  her  lodge,  and  he  returning 
to  the  fire.  The  watcher  in  the  wood,  a 
lank,  stoop-shouldered  figure,  stole  noise- 
lessly down  to  the  beach  and  got  out  a 
canoe;  then  he  went  off  and  woke  an  Ind- 
ian. Presently  the  two  were  paddling 
westward  over  the  dark  lake.  In  spite 
of  his  haste,  however,  he  missed  the  steam- 
er and  had  to  wait.  He  did  not  reach  Bois 
Blanc  until  the  following  evening. 

From  the  boat  he  went  to  a restaurant 
and  ordered  dinner.  He  called  it  “din- 
ner” to  make  it  appear  more  fine.  He 
ordered  the  best  that  the  establishment 
could  offer.  He  complained  because  there 
were  no  anchovies.  He  said  to  the  waiter : 
‘ 4 This  patty  de  fograr  ? You  must  be  sick  I 
Take  away  these  off-color  peaches  and 
bring  me  something  first  class.  Bring 
lick-koors,  too.  Can  you  catch  on  to 
that?”  He  drank  a great  deal  of  wine, 
finishing  with  champagne.  With  his  hat 
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on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  lit  a cigar  and 
sauntered  out. 

He  went  to  a beer-garden.  The  place 
was  brightly  lighted;  dusty  evergreens 
planted  in  tubs  made  foliage;  little  tables 
were  standing  in  the  sand.  There  was  a 
stage  upon  which  four  men  in  Tyrolese 
costume  were  singing,  44  O Strassburg,  du 
wunderschone  Stadt!”  very  well  accom- 
panied by  a small  orchestra. 

“Hello,  Katty,  wie  geht’s?”  said  Hollis 
to  a girl  who  was  passing  with  a tray  of 
empty  beer-glasses.  She  stopped.  “ Want 
some  ice-cream,  Katty  ?” 

44  Oh,  come  now,  Mr.  Hollis,  you  know 
there's  no  ice-cream  here.” 

“Did  I say  here?  Outside,  of  course. 
Come  along.” 

Katty  went,  nothing  loath. 

She  was  a girl  of  sixteen,  with  pretty 
eyes,  thick  braids  of  brown  hair,  and  a 
sweet  voice.  The  fairness  of  extreme 
youth  gave  her  a fictitious  innocence.  He 
took  her  to  the  ephemeral  saloon  with 
much  gilding,  and  sat  looking  at  her 
while  she  devoured  two  large  slabs  of 
a violently  pink  tint.  Her  preposterous 
Gainsborough  hat,  with  its  imitation 
plumes,  she  had  taken  off,  and  the  flaring 
gas-light  shone  on  her  pretty  hair. 

“ Now  shall  we  have  a walk,  Katty  ?” 

They  strolled  through  the  Btreets  for 
half  an  hour.  He  took  her  into  a jewel- 
ler's store,  and  bought  her  a German  sil- 
ver dog-collar  which  she  had  admired  in 
the  window.  She  wanted  it  to  clasp  round 
her  throat:  “Close  up,  you  know,  under 
the  chin.  It’s  so  cute  that  way.”  She 
was  profuse  in  her  thanks.  Of  her  own 
accord,  when  they  came  out,  she  took  his 
arm. 

He  fell  into  silence.  They  passed  his 
rooms.  Katty  looked  up.  “All  dark,” 
she  said. 

“ Yes.  I guess  I’ll  take  you  back  now, 
Katty.  Do  you  want  to  go  home,  or  to 
the  garden  again  ?” 

44 1 ain't  accustomed  to  going  to  bed 
at  this  early  hour,  Mr.  Hollis,  whatever 
you  may  be.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  gardens, 

please/' 

When  they  reached  the  entrance,  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
something  out.  “There,  Katty,  take  that 
and  buy  more  dog-collars.  Money’s  all 
an  old  fellow  like  me  is  good  for.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hollis,  when  I like  you  bet- 
ter than  many  that’s  young.” 

“ Thank  you,  Katty.  Good-night.” 


He  went,  as  he  would  have  called  it, 
“home.”  On  the  way  he  passed  his  of- 
fice. A vague  impulse  made  him  unlock 
the  door,  and  look  in  by  the  light  of  a 
match.  The  skeleton  was  there,  and  the 
bonnets  in  their  bandboxes.  “I  must  try 
to  work  ’em  off  before  winter,  ” he  thought. 

“ They  are  really  elegant;  too  elegant  for 
this  market.”  He  locked  the  door  again, 
and  going  a little  further  down  the  street, 
he  entered  an  open  hallway,  and  began  to 
climb  a long  flight  of  stairs.  ' On  the  sec- 
ond floor  he  inserted  his  key  in  a door  by 
the  aid  of  a match,  and  opening,  entered. 

He  was  at  home.  The  air  was  close  and 
hot,  and  he  threw  up  the  windows.  Leav- 
ing the  candle  in  the  outer  room,  ho  went 
and  sat  down  in  his  parlor,  crossing  his 
legs,  and  trying  to  lean  back.  Every 
chair  in  the  room  was  in  its  very  nature 
and  shape  uncomfortable.  Sitting  there, 
his  life  in  retrospect  passed  slowly  before 
him,  like  a picture  unrolling  itself  on  the 
dark  wall.  He  saw  all  the  squalid  mis- 
ery of  it,  all  its  disappointments  and  its 
deprivations.  “From  first  to  last  it’s  been 
a poor  affair.  I wonder  how  I’ve  stood 
it.”  The  dawn  came  into  the  room;  he 
did  not  move.  He  sat  there  with  his  hat 
on  until  the  little  bell  of  the  Baptist 
church  near  by  began  to  ring  for  Sabbath- 
school.  He  listened  to  the  sound  for  a 
while.  It  was  persistent.  Finally  he  got 
up.  His  legs  felt  stiff ; he  brushed  some 
dust  from  his  trousers  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand;  then  he  went  out. 

He  went  down  to  the  street,  and  thence 
to  the  Baptist  church.  The  door  stood 
open ; he  went  in ; the  children  were  al- 
ready in  their  places,  and  the  organ  was 
sounding  forth  a lively  tune.  Presently 
the  young  voices  began  all  together  in  a 
chorus, 

“ The  voice  of  free  grace  cries  escape  to  the 
mount-  ins." 

His  mother  used  to  sing  that  song,  he  re- 
membered. She  often  sang  it  over  her 
work,  and  she  was  always  at  work— yes, 
to  the  very  day  of  her  death.  She  had 
been  a patient,  plodding  dress  maker. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I’d  oughter  have 
less  pluck  than  she,”  thought  her  son. 

44  Brother, will  you  have  a book  ?”  whis- 
pered a little  man  in  a duster,  proffering 
one  from  behind. 

Hollis  took  it,  and  followed  the  words 
as  the  children  sang  them  to  the  end. 
When  the  prayer  began,  he  laid  the  book 
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down  carefully  on  the  seat,  and  went  out 
on  tiptoe.  He  went  down  to  the  pier; 
the  morning  boat  had  just  come  in;  he 
went  on  board. 

“Business,”  he  explained  to  the  Judge. 
“ Had  to  go.” 

“Sold  the  skeleton,  perhaps ?” 

“Well,  I've  laid  one,”  responded  Hol- 
lis, grimly. 

The  Judge  was  in  gay  spirits.  Cicely 
had  been  talking  to  him.  It  had  been 
about  Jack,  and  she  had  said  nothing  of 
importance;  but  the  sentences  had  been 
rational,  connected. 

Several  days  passed ; she  said  no  more. 
But  consciousness  had  returned  to  her 
eyes;  they  all  felt  hopeful.  They  had 
strolled  down  to  the  beach  one  evening  to 
see  the  sunset,  and  watch  the  first  flash  of 
Jupiter  Light  out  on  its  reef.  Eve  was 
with  Hollis ; she  selected  him  each  day  as 
her  companion,  asking  him  in  so  many 
words  to  accompany  her.  Hollis  went, 
showering  out  jokes  and  puns.  Now  and 
then  he  varied  his  efforts  at  entertain- 
ment by  legends  of  what  he  called  “old 
times  on  the  Ohio.”  They  always  began : 
“My  father  lived  on  a flat-boat.  He  was 
a bold  and  adventurous  character.”  In 
reality,  his  father  was  a flute- player,  who 
earned  his  living  (sometimes)  by  getting 
up  among  school-children,  who  co-oper- 
ated without  pay,  a fairy  operetta  called 
The  Queen  of  the  Flowers . To-day  Hol- 
lis was  talking  about  the  flat-boat — maun- 
dering on,  as  he  would  himself  have  call- 
ed it;  Paul  and  the  Judge  strolled  to  and 
fro.  The  water  came  up  smoothly  in  long 
low  swells,  whose  edge  broke  at  their  feet 
with  a little  sound  like  “ whisssh,”  follow- 
ed by  a retreating  gurgle;  the  scene,  with 
the  wide  lake,  the  dense  forest  outlined 
against  the  orange  sky,  the  perfectly  clear 
air,  and  the  profound  stillness  — all  was 
wild  and  fresh,  like  a virgin  world. 

“Paul  Tennant,  are  you  there?”  asked 
a voice. 

Startled,  they  turned.  On  the  bank 
above  the  beach,  and  just  above  their 
heads  (the  bank  was  eight  feet  high), 
stood  Cicely. 

“It  is  you  I want,  Paul  Tennant.  Ev- 
erything has  come  back  to  me.  I know 
now  that  Ferdie  is  dead.  You  would  not 
let  me  go  to  him,  and  probably  he  thought 
that  it  was  because  I did  not  want  to  go. 
This  I owe  to  you,  and  I am  going  to 
curse  you  for  it.  They  say  that  a wo- 
man's curse  is  fatal  if  she  is  serious  about 


it,  and  I am  very  serious,  and  so  I curse 
you,  Paul  Tennant.  I curse  your  days  and 
nights,  all  the  things  and  people  you  like, 
all  your  hopes  and  plans.  If  you  trust 
any  one,  I hope  that  person  will  betray 
you.  If  you  love  any  one,  I hope  that 
person  will  hate  you.  If  you  should 
have  any  children,  I hope  they  will  be 
disobedient,  and  whatever  they  may  be  to 
others,  unchildlike  to  you.” 

“Cicely,  stop  I stop !”  cried  Eve.  “Will 
no  one  stop  her?” 

“God,  curse  Paul  Tennant — curse  him 
for  me ! he  has  been  so  cruel — so  cruel !” 
She  was  now  kneeling  down,  her  arms 
held  up  to  Heaven  in  appeal. 

The  Judge  looked  waxily  pallid.  Hol- 
lis did  not  move.  Paul,  much  less  dis- 
turbed than  any  one,  was  already  climb- 
ing the  bank.  It  was  perpendicular,  and 
there  was  neither  footing  nor  hold,  but 
after  one  or  two  efforts  he  succeeded. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  however,  Ci- 
cely was  gone.  He  went  to  her  lodge. 
Here  he  found  her  sitting  quietly  beside 
Jack’s  bed.  She  was  alone;  neither  the 
nurse  nor  Porley  was  with  her.  Before 
he  could  speak,  Eve  appeared,  breathless. 

“Where  is  the  nurse,  Cicely ?”  Paul 
asked,  in  his  usual  tone. 

‘ 4 Do  you  mean  that  woman  whom  you 
have  put  over  me  ? She  has  gone  out  for 
a walk.” 

“And  Porley?” 

“ You  will  find  Porley  at  the  big  pine.” 

“What  is  she  doing  there  ?” 

“I  didn’t  want  her  about,  so  I tied  her 
to  the  trunk.  Probably  she  is  frighten- 
ed,” she  added,  calmly. 

“Go  and  find  her,”  said  Eve  to  Paul. 
“I  will  stay  with  Cicely.” 

“Have  nothing  to  do  with  Paul  Ten- 
nant, Eve,”  Cicely  remarked,  as  she  drew 
the  covering  more  closely  over  Jack. 
“He  is  almost  a murderer;  he  didu’t  go 
to  his  brother;  he  let  him  die  alone.” 

“I  shall  not  leave  you,”  said  Paul, 
looking  at  Eve’s  white  cheeks. 

“Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other?”  asked  Cicely.  “It  needed  only 
that.” 

“ I beg  you  to  go,”  Eve  entreated. 

Paul  hesitated.  “Will  you  promise  not 
to  leave  this  lodge  until  I come  back  ?” 

“Yes.” 

He  went  out.  The  Judge  was  ap- 
proaching, leaning  heavily  on  Hollis’s 
arm. 

“It’s  nothing,”  Hollis  explained.  “The 
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Judge,  he’s  tuckered  out.  A night’s  rest 
is  all  he  needs.” 

44  Take  me  to  Cicely,”  said  the  Judge. 

“Cicely  ought  to  be  quiet  now,”  Paul 
answered.  “ Eve  is  with  her,  and  they’re 
all  right.  Women  do  better  alone  togeth- 
er, you  know,  when  one  of  them  has  hys- 
teria.” 

“Hysteria!  Is  that  what  you  called 
it  ?”  said  the  Judge. 

“It’s  natural,”  Paul  went  on:  “poor 
little  girl,  coming  to  herself  suddenly 
here  in  the  woods,  only  to  realize  that  her 
husband  is  dead.  We  shall  have  to  be 
doubly  tender  with  her,  now  that  she  is 
beginning  to  be  herself  again.  It  seems 
as  though  one  could  hardly  be  tender 
enough.” 

41  You  didn’t  mind  it,  then  ?”  said  the 
Judge,  going  on  with  his  investigation. 
He  was  relieved,  of  course — glad.  Still, 
didn't  it  begin  to  seem  almost  an  imperti- 
nence that  Paul  should  have  paid  so  little 
attention  to  what  had  been  to  the  rest  of 
them  so  terrible  ? 

“Mind?  Do  you  mean  what  she  was 
saying?  I didn’t  half  hear  it.  I was 
thinking  how  I could  get  up  that  bank. 
And  that  reminds  me  there’s  something 
wrong  with  Porley ; she’s  at  the  big  pine. 
I am  going  out  there  to  see.” 

The  Judge  felt  no  curiosity  as  to  what 
she  had  been  “doing  to  herself.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  has  been  doing  any- 
thing; it’s  somebody  else.  Cicely  told  me 
that  she  had  tied  her  in  some  way.” 

“If  she  did,  the  wench  richly  deserved 
it,”  said  the  Judge,  going  toward  his 
lodge,  his  step  stiff  and  slow. 

“He  came  mighty  near  a stroke,”  said 
Hollis  to  Paul. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  go  with  him,  then  ?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  saunter  along.  I am  going 
to  Boblar  to-morrow,  Paul.  Anything 
I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“Why,  I am  going  myself;  you  know 
that.  Can’t  you  postpone  your  visit  for 
a day  or  two  ?” 

“It’s  not  a visit;  I’m  going  to  stay. 
Not  coming  back.” 

“Cut  the  whole  thing?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  might  have  told  me  before,  so 
that  I could  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments. They  can’t  get  along  here  very 
well  without  one  of  us.  I depended  upon 
you.” 

“ Well,  you  can  depend  for  a few  days 
more;  I’ll  postpone.”  He  went  toward 
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the  Judge’s  lodge.  “Jealous  again,  fool 
Hollis?  You  go  right  into  that  lodge, 
and  stay  there ; stay  with  that  unreason- 
able, vituperative,  cantankerous  old  Bour- 
bon of  a Judge,  and — judge  of  Bourbon! 
You  smooth  him  down,  and  you  hearten 
him  up;  you  agree  with  him  every  time, 
and  you  tuck  him  in ; you  hang  his  old 
clothes  carefully  over  a chair;  you  take 
his  shoes  out,  and  black  ’em;  and  you 
conduct  yourself  generally  like  one  of  his 
own  nigs  in  the  old  days  of  slavery — 
Maryland,  my  Maryland !”  He  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  went  in. 

Paul,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  the  big 
pine ; when  he  reached  it,  the  twilight  had 
darkened  into  night.  A crouching  figure 
stood  close  to  the  trunk — Porley.  She 
was  tied  by  a small  rope  to  the  tree,  the 
firm  ligatures  encircling  her  in  three 
places — at  the  throat,  the  waist,  and  the 
ankles;  in  addition,  her  hands  were  tied 
behind  her. 

“Well,  Porley,  a good  joke,  isn’t  it?” 
Paul  said,  as  he  cut  the  knots  of  the  rope 
with  his  knife. 

“Ah -hoo  !”  sobbed  the  girl,  her  fright 
breaking  into  audible  expression  now  that 
aid  was  near. 

“ Mrs.  Morrison  thought  she  would  see 
how  brave  you  were.” 

“ Ah-hoot  Ah-hoo-hoo -ftoo/”  roared 
Porley,  in  a paroxysm  of  frantic  weeping. 

“ If  you  are  so  frightened  as  that,  what 
did  you  let  her  do  it  for?  You  are  five 
times  as  strong  as  she  is.” 

“I  coulden  tech  her,  marse — I coulden 
tech  her!  Says  she,  4 A-follerin’  an’  spy- 
in’,  Porley  ? Take  dat  rope  an’  come  wid 
me.’  So  I come.  She’s  cun jud  me,  marse; 

I’m  done  fer.” 

4 4 Nonsense ! Where’s  the  nurse  ?” 

“I  doan  know — I doan  know.  Says 
she,  4 We’ll  take  a walk,  Miss  Mile.’  An’ 
off  dey  went,  ’way  ober  dat  way.  Reckon 
Miss  Mile’s  dead !” 

“ No  more  dead  than  you  are.  Go  back 
to  the  camp  and  un-cunjer  yourself; 
there’s  a dollar  to  help  it  along.” 

He  went  off  in  the  direction  she  had  in- 
dicated. After  a while  he  began  to  call 
at  intervals.  By-and-by  there  was  a dis- 
tant answer.  He  called  again.  And  then 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
self-respecting  voice  of  Mary  Ann  Mile. 
Each  time  he  shouted,  “Hello  there!” 
her  answer  was,  44  Yes,  sir;  present-16e,” 
in  a very  well  educated  tone. 

44  What  is  this,  Mrs.  Mile  ?” 
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“ You  may  well  ask,  sir.  Such  an  in- 
cident has  never  happened  to  me  before. 
Mrs.  Morrison  remarked  that  she  should 
enjoy  a walk.  I therefore  went  with  her. 
After  we  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
suddenly  she  darted  off.  I followed  her, 
and  kept  her  in  sight  for  a while,  or 
rather  she  kept  me  in  sight;  then  she  dis- 
appeared. I perceived  not  only  that  I had 
lost  her,  but  that  I myself  was  lost.  It 
is  a curious  thing — the  cleverness  of  peo- 
ple whose  minds  are  disordered  1” 

“Her  mind  is  no  longer  disordered, 
Mrs.  Mile;  she  has  got  back  her  senses.” 

“Do  you  consider  this  an  instance  of 
it,  sir?”  asked  the  nurse,  doubtfully. 

When  Paul  left  Cicely’s  lodge,  Eve 
closed  the  door.  “Cicely,  I have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  Listen.” 

“ It  is  a pity  you  like  that  man — that 
Paul  Tennant,”  Cicely  answered. 

“ If  I do  like  him,  I can  never  be  any- 
thing to  him.  This  is  what  I wanted  to 
tell  you:  that  I shot  his  brother.” 

“ Well,  if  his  brother  was  like  him — ” 

“Oh,  Cicely,  it  was  Ferdie — your  Fer- 
die.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  Ferdie?” 
demanded  Cicely,  coldly.  “He  never 
liked  you  in  the  least.” 

“Don’t  you  know,  Cicely,  that  Ferdie 
is  dead  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I know  it.  Paul  would  not 
let  me  go  to  him,  and  he  died  all  alone.” 

“And  do  you  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  ?” 

“Yes;  he  was  shot.  There  were  some 
negroes;  they  got  away  in  a boat.” 

“No,  there  were  no  negroes;  I shot 
him.  I took  a pistol  on  purpose.” 

“ It  seems  to  be  very  hard  work  for  you 
to  tell  me  this.  You  are  crying  dread- 
fully,” remarked  Cicely,  looking  at  her. 
“ Why  do  you  tell,  then  ?” 

“Because  I am  the  one  you  must  curse. 
Not  Paul.” 

“ It's  all  for  Paul,  then  ?” 

“But  it  was  for  you  in  the  first  place, 
Cicely.  Don’t  you  remember  that  we  es- 
caped ? That  we  went  through  the  wood 
to  the  north  point?  That  you  tried  to 
push  the  boat  off,  and  couldn’t  ? And 
the  yellow  light  of  his  candle  down  the 
road — don’t  you  remember  that  ? Then 
poor  Baby  climbed  up  by  one  of  the  seats, 
and  he  saw  him,  and  made  a dash  for- 
ward after  him.  Then  it  was  that  I fired. 
I did  it, Cicely.  Nobody  else.” 

“Oh,” said  Cicely,  slowly,  “you  did  it, 


did  you  ?”  She  rose.  “And  Paul  kept  me 
from  going  to  him.  It  was  all  you  two.” 
She  went  to  the  crib,  and  lifted  Jack  from 
his  nest.  He  stirred  drowsily ; then  fell 
asleep  again.  (Poor  little  Jack,  what 
journeys!) 

“ Open  that  door,  and  go,”  Cicely  com- 
manded. 

Eve  hesitated  a moment;  then  she 
obeyed. 

Cicely  wrapped  a shawl  about  Jack, and 
laid  him  down.  She  set  to  work  and  made 
two  packets  of  clothing — one  for  herself, 
and  one  for  the  child — slinging  them  upon 
her  arm.  She  put  on  her  straw  hat,  took 
Jack,  and  went  out,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her.  Eve,  who  was  waiting  outside 
in  the  darkness,  followed  her.  She  dared 
not  call  for  help.  She  hoped  that  they 
might  meet  Paul  coming  back,  or  Porley, 
or  the  nurse.  But  they  met  no  one : Paul 
was  still  at  the  big  pine;  and  Mrs.  Mile 
was  still  lost — though  of  course  in  her 
reasonable  and  superior  way.  Cicely 
turned  down  to  the  beach,  and  began  to 
walk  westward.  Eve  followed,  moving  as 
noiselessly  as  possible.  But  Cicely  must 
have  heard  her,  though  she  gave  no  sign 
of  it,  for  upon  passing  a point,  Eve  found 
that  she  had  lost  her;  there  was  no  one  in 
sight.  She  ran  forward;  she  called  her 
name  entreatingly ; she  stood  by  the  edge 
of  the  water,  fearing  to  see  something 
dark  floating  there.  She  called  again  ; she 
pleaded.  No  answer  from  the  dusky  night 
about  her.  She  turned  and  ran  desper- 
ately back  to  the  camp. 

At  its  edge  she  met  Paul.  “You  prom- 
ised me  that  you  would  not  leave  the 
lodge,”  he  said. 

“ Oh,  Paul,  I don’t  know  where  she  is. 
Ob,  come— hurry,  hurry!” 

They  went  together.  She  was  so  tired, 
so  breathless,  that  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  as  a support. 

“Oh,  do  not.” 

“ This  is  where  you  ought  always  to  be 
when  you  are  tired — iu  my  arms.” 

“Don’t  let  us  talk.  She  may  be  dead.” 

‘ ‘ Poor  little  Cicely ! But  you  are  more 
tome.” 

His  tones  thrilled  her ; she  feltfaintwilh 
happiness.  Suddenly  came  the  thought: 
“When  we  find  her,  she  will  tell  him. 
She  will  tell  him  all  I said.” 

“Don’t  believe  her;  don’t  believe  any- 
thing she  may  tell  you,”  she  entreated, 
passionately.  A fierce  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  her;  she  would  fight  for  her 
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happiness.  “ Am  I nothing  to  you  ?”  she 
said, pausing;  “my  wish  nothing  ? Prom- 
ise me  not  to  believe  anything  she  says 
against  me;  it's  all  a hallucination.” 

Paul  had  not  paid  much  heed  to  her  ex- 
clamations; he  thought  all  women  inco- 
herent. But  he  perceived  that  she  was 
excited,  exhausted.  He  laid  his  hand  pro- 
tectingly  on  her  hair,  smoothing  it  with 
tender  touch.  “Why  should  I mind 
what  she  says  ? I love  you,  and  shall  love 
you  always.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  say  anything  that  could  injure  you 
in  my  eyes,  Eve.” 

She  left  him.  The  intensity  of  her 
suffering  at  that  moment  made  her  close 
her  eyes  dizzily. 

Beyond  the  next  point  they  saw  a light. 
It  came  from  a little  fire  of  twigs  on  the 
beach.  Beside  the  fire  was  Jack;  he  was 
carefully  wrapped  in  the  shawl;  the  two 
poor  little  packets  of  clothing  were  ar- 
ranged under  him  as  a bed.  Cicely’s 
straw  hat  was  under  his  head,  and  her 
handkerchief  covered  his  feet.  But  there 
was  no  Cicely.  They  went  up  and  down 
the  beach,  and  into  the  wood  behind. 
Again  Eve  looked  fearfully  at  the  water. 

“She  isn’t  far  from  Jack,”  said  Paul. 
44  We  shall  find  her  in  a moment  or  two.” 

Eve’s  search  stopped.  “In  a moment 
or  two  he  will  know.” 

“Here  she  is!”  cried  Paul. 

And  there  was  Cicely,  sitting  close 
under  the  bank  in  the  deepest  shadow. 
She  was  so  tired  that  she  did  not  move. 
Paul  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

“The  moon  is  under  a cloud  now,”  she 
explained,  in  a faint,  whispering  voice; 
“as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  I shall  see 
Ferdie  over  there  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  I shall  call  to  him.  Don’t  let  that 
fire  go  out;  I haven’t  another  match.  He 
will  need  the  light  as  a guide.” 

“She  thinks  she  is  on  Singleton  Isl- 
and !”  said  Eve. 

Her  tone  was  joyous. 

XXVI. 

Paul  and  Eve  took  Cicely  back  to  the 
camp.  And  almost  immediately,  before 
Mrs.  Mile  could  undress  her,  she  had  fall- 
en asleep.  It  was  the  still  slumber  of  ex- 
haustion. But  it  seemed  also  to  be  a rest. 
She  lay  without  moving  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  night  following. 
As  she  slumbered,  gradually  the  tense- 
ness of  her  face  was  relaxed,  the  lines 
grew  lighter,  disappeared.  Then  slowly 


a soft  pink  colored  her  cheeks,  restoring 
her  miniature  beauty.  Her  short  hair 
made  her  look  pathetically  childlike. 

They  all  came  softly  in  from  time  to 
time  to  stand  beside  her  for  a moment. 
The  nurse  was  sure  that  the  sleep  was  na- 
ture’s medicine,  and  that  it  was  remedial. 
And  when  at  last,  on  the  second  day,  the 
dark  eyes  opened,  it  could  be  seen  that 
physically  the  poor  child  was  well. 

She  laughed  with  Jack ; she  greeted  her 
grandfather,  and  talked  to  him  a little. 
She  called  Porley  44  Dilsey,”  and  told  her 
that  she  was  much  improved.  “I  will 
give  you  a pair  of  silver  ear-rings,  Dilsey, 
when  we  get  home.”  For  she  seemed  to 
comprehend  that  they  were  not  at  home, 
but  on  a journey  of  some  sort.  The  mem- 
ory of  everything  that  had  happened  since 
Ferdie’s  arrival  at  Romney  had  been  tak- 
en from  her ; she  spoke  of  her  husband  as 
still  in  South  America.  But  she  did  not 
talk  long  on  any  subject.  She  wished  to 
have  Jack  always  with  her;  he  now  be- 
came her  passion,  her  idol.  She  felt  a 
tranquil  interest  in  her  grandfather;  but 
this  was  all.  With  the  others  she  was 
distant.  Her  manner  to  Eve  was  exactly 
the  manner  of  those  first  weeks  after  Eve*s 
arrival  at  Romney.  She  spoke  of  Paul 
and  Hollis  to  her  grandfather  as  “your 
friends.” 

She  gathered  flowers  and  made  wreaths 
of  them ; she  spoke  to  the  Indians,  who 
looked  at  her  with  awe;  she  wandered  up 
and  down  the  beach,  singing  little  songs, 
and  she  spent  hours  afloat.  Mrs.  Mile, 
who,  like  the  well-trained  nurse  that  she 
was,  had  no  likes  or  dislikes  as  regarded 
her  patients,  and  who  therefore  cherished 
no  resentment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  befooled  in  the  forest — Mrs. 
Mile  thoroughly  enjoyed  “ turning  out” 
her  charge  each  morning  in  a better  con- 
dition than  that  of  the  day  before.  Cice- 
ly went  willingly  to  bed  at  eight  every 
evening,  and  she  did  not  wake  until  eight 
the  next  morning.  When  she  came  out  of 
her  lodge  after  the  bath,  the  careful  rub- 
bing, and  the  nourishing  breakfast  which 
formed  part  of  Mrs.  Mile’s  excellent  sys- 
teni,  from  the  crisp  edges  of  her  short  hair 
down  to  her  quick-stepping  little  feet  she 
looked  high-spirited,  high-bred,  dainty, 
and  fresh  as  an  opening  rose.  Mrs.  Mile 
would  follow,  bringing  her  straw  hat,  her 
satisfaction  expressed  by  a tightening  of 
her  long  upper  lip  that  seemed  prelimi- 
nary to  a smile  (though  the  smile  never 
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came),  and  by  the  quiet  self-esteem  visi- 
ble in  every  solid  step  of  her  large  boots. 
When,  as  generally  happened,  Cicely 
would  go  out  on  the  lake,  Mrs.  Mile,  after 
overseeing  with  her  own  eyes  the  prepa- 
rations for  lunch,  would  retire  to  a cer- 
tain bench,  whence  she  could  watch  for 
the  returning  boats,  and  devote  herself  to 
literature  for  a while,  always  reading  one 
of  two  books,  Homer's  Iliad  (Pope’s  trans- 
lation), and  the  history  of  Windham,  Con- 
necticut, Windham  being  her  native  place. 
As  she  sat  there,  her  plain  broad-cheeked 
face  and  smooth  scanty  hair,  her  stiff 
white  cuffs  (there  was  a collar  too,  but  in 
some  way  Mrs.  Mile’s  cuffs  were  always 
prominent),  her  neat  boots,  size  number 
seven,  neatly  crossed  before  the  short  skirt 
of  her  brown  gown,  she  made  a picture 
of  a sensible  and  useful  person  (without 
one  grain  of  what  a man  would  call  femi- 
nine attractiveness).  But  no  one  cared 
to  have  her  attractive  at  Jupiter  Light; 
they  were  grateful  for  her  devotion  to 
Cicely,  and  did  not  study  her  features ; 
for  they  all  clustered  round  Cicely  more 
constantly  than  ever,  this  strange  little 
companion,  now  so  fair  and  fresh,  and  so 
happily  unconscious,  by  God’s  act,  of  the 
sorrows  that  had  crushed  her.  At  least 
this  was  the  Judge's  feeling.  And  Paul 
and  Hollis  shared  it  in  a measure.  Not 
so  Eve  ; to  her  it  seemed  horrible  that 
Cicely  should  have  forgotten.  44  And  yet 
I am  glad  that  she  cannot  tell  Paul.  How 
hopeless  and  hypocritical  and  impossible 
my  life  is!  And  yet  I don’t  want  to  die. 
And  I have  never  known  what  happiness 
was  until  now.” 

Paul  was  back  and  forth,  now  at  the 
camp  for  a day  or  two,  now  at  Bois  Blanc. 
One  afternoon,  when  he  was  absent,  Eve 
went  to  the  little  forest  burying-ground 
belonging  to  Jupiter  Light.  On  the  way 
she  met  Cicely,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mile. 

“Where  are  you  going?  I will  go  with 
you,  I think,”  Cicely  remarked,  half  to 
herself.  4 4 It  can  t be  so  tiresome  as  this . ” 

Mrs.  Mile  went  intelligently  away. 

44 1 am  very  tired  of  her,”  Cicely  con- 
tinued; “she  looks  like  the  Mad  Hatter 
at  the  tea  party:  this  style  ten-and-six. 
Why  are  you  turning  off  that  way  ?” 

“That  path  is  prettier.” 

“No;  I want  to  go  where  you  were 
going  first.” 

“Perhaps  she  won’t  mind,”  thought 
Eve. 

When  they  came  to  the  little  enclosure, 


Cicely  looked  at  it  calmly.  “Is  this  a 
garden  ?”  she  asked.  She  began  to  gather 
wild  flowers  outside.  Eve  went  within. 
She  cleared  the  fallen  leaves  from  the 
grave  of  the  little  girl.  While  she  was 
thus  occupied,  steps  came  up  the  path  ; 
Hollis  appeared.  Making  a sign  to  Eve, 
he  offered  his  arm  quickly  to  Cicely. 
“Mrs.  Morrison,  your  father  is  in  a great 
hurry  to  have  you  come  back.” 

44  Grandpa  ?”  said  Cicely.  “ Is  he  ill  ?” 

“Yes;  he  is  very  ill  indeed,”  replied 
Hollis,  decidedly. 

44 Poor  grandpa!”  said  Cicely.  “Let 
us  go.” 

They  went  back  to  the  camp.  Reach- 
ing it,  he  took  her  with  rapid  step  to  her 
lodge,  where  the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Mile 
were  waiting.  “You  are  ill,  grandpa?'’ 
said  Cicely,  going  to  him. 

“ I am  already  better.” 

44  But  not  by  any  means  well  yet,”  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Mile.  “He  must  stay  here 
in  this  lodge,  and  you  shouldn’t  leave  him 
for  one  moment,  Mrs.  Morrison.” 

Porley  and  Jack  were  also  present.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  Mrs.  Mile  would  give 
Porley  a peremptory  sign. 

Hollis  and  Eve  stood  together  near  the 
door  talking  in  low  tones.  “A  muss 
among  the  Indians,”  Hollis  explained. 

4 4 Those  we  brought  along  are  peaceful 
enough  if  left  to  themselves;  in  fact,  they 
are  cowards.  But  a dangerous  fellow,  a 
very  dangerous  scamp,  joined  them  this 
morning  on  the  sly ; and  they've  got  hold 
of  some  whiskey;  I guess  he  brought  it 
with  him.  I thought  I’d  better  tell  you. 
The  cook  is  staying  with  them  to  keep 
watch,  and  the  Judge  and  I are  on  the 
lookout  here.  I don’t  think  there  is  the 
least  real  danger.  Still  you’d  better  keep 
under  cover  here,  in  the  lodge.  If  Paul 
comes,  we  shall  be  all  right.” 

“Do  you  expect  him  to-day?” 

4 4 Sorter;  but  I'm  not  sure.” 

A drunken  shout  sounded  through  the 
forest. 

44  An  Indian  spree  is  worse  than  a white 
man’s,”  remarked  Hollis.  “ But  you  ain't 
afraid,  I see  that.”  He  looked  at  her  calm 
face  admiringly. 

44  I’m  only  afraid  of  one  thing  in  the 
world,”  replied  Eve,  taking,  woman  like, 
the  comfort  of  a confession  which  no  one 
could  understand. 

“Can  you  shoot?”  Hollis  went  on. 
“Fire  a pistol ?” 

She  blanched. 
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“ There,  now,  never  mind.  ’Twas  only 
a chance  question;  no  importance  what- 
ever.” 

“No;  tell  me.  I can  shoot  perfectly 
well ; as  well  as  a man.” 

“ Then  I’ll  give  you  my  pistol.  You’ll 
have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  not  the  least  in 
the  world.  But  still  you’ll  be  armed.” 

“Put  it  on  the  table.  I can  get  it  if 
necessary.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  outside.  I’m  to  stroll 
about  where  I can  see  the  cook ; that’s  my 
cue.  And  you  can  stay  near  the  door, 
where  you  can  see  me.  And  the  Judge, 
he  has  the  back  window ; one  of  the  guns 
is  there.  All  right.  Bon-sor,  then.  ” He 
went  out. 

Eve  sat  down  by  the  door.  The  Judge 
kept  up  a conversation  with  Cicely,  and 
anxiously  played  quiet  games  with  the  re- 
vived little  Jack,  until  both  fell  asleep. 
Cicely  fell  asleep  very  easily  now,  like  a 
child.  Mrs.  Mile  lifted  her  in  her  strong 
arms  and  laid  her  on  the  bed,  while  Por- 
ley  took  Jack.  Poor  Porley  was  terribly 
frightened,  but  rather  more  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Mile,  on  the  whole,  than  of  the  seven  sav- 
ages. The  lodge  was  now  silent. 

By-and-by  a red  light  flashed  through 
the  trees  outside.  The  Indians  had  kin- 
dled a fire. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Hollis  paused  at 
the  door.  “Paul's  coming,  I guess;  I 
hear  paddles.  ” 

“Of  course  you’ll  go  down  and  meet 
him  ?”  said  Eve. 

“No;  I can’t  leave  the  beat.” 

“I  can  take  your  place  for  that  short 
time.” 

“Don’t  you  show  your  head  outside — 
don’t  you !”  said  Hollis,  quickly. 

Eve  looked  at  him.  “I  shall  go  down 
to  the  beach  myself,  if  you  don’t.”  Her 
eyes  were  inflexible. 

All  Hollis’s  determination  left  him. 
“The  Judge  can  take  this  beat;  you  can 
guard  the  window,”  he  said,  in  a lifeless 
tone.  He  went  down  to  the  beach. 

All  of  them— the  Judge,  Mrs.  Mile,  and 
Porley,  as  well  as  Eve — could  hear  the 
paddles  now ; the  night,  save  for  the  occa- 
sional shouts,  was  very  still.  Eve  stood 
at  the  window.  “Will  they  hear  him, 
and  go  down?  Will  they  hear  him,  and 
go  down  ?” 

But  they  did  not  hear  him ; another  five 
minutes  and  Paul  had  joined  them. 

Hollis,  who  was  with  him,  gave  a hur- 
ried explanation.  “ We’re  all  right,  now 


that  you  are  here,”  he  concluded;  “we 
are  more  than  a match  for  the  drunkeu 
brutes,  if  they  should  come  prowling  up 
this  way.  When  the  whiskey’s  out  of  ’em 
to-morrow,  we  can  send  ’em  packing.” 

“ Why  wait  till  to-morrow  ?”  said  Paul. 

“No  use  getting  into  a fight  unnecessa- 
rily.” 

“I  don’t  propose  to  fight,”  Paul  an- 
swered. 

“They’re  eight,  Tennant,”  said  the 
Judge ; “you  wouldn’t  have  time  to  shoot 
them  all  down,  you  know.” 

“ I’m  not  going  to  shoot,”  Paul  respond- 
ed. He  went  toward  the  door. 

“Don’t  go,”  pleaded  Eve,  interposing. 

He  went  straight  on,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard  her. 

“I  can’t  move  him,”  she  thought,  tri- 
umphantly. “I  can  no  more  move  him 
than  I could  move  a wall  of  stone.” 

Paul  was  gone.  Hollis  followed  him 
to  the  door.  “We  must  stay  and  protect 
the  women,  you  know,”  said  the  Judge, 
warningly. 

“Why,  certainly,”  said  Hollis;  “of 
course;  the  ladies.”  He  lifted  his  gun  to 
go  back  to  his  beat. 

Suddenly  Eve  took  the  pistol  from  the 
table  and  hurried  out. 

Paul  strode  up  to  the  fire.  He  gave  a 
look  round  the  circle. 

The  newly  arrived  man,  the  one  whom 
Hollis  had  called  dangerous,  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

He  was  a powerful  fellow.  But  Paul 
was  more  powerful  still,  and  promptly 
knocked  him  down.  In  the  next  breath, 
another,  who  showed  signs  of  pugnacity, 
had  joined  his  leader  on  the  ground. 

It  had  taken  but  a minute;  when  Hol- 
lis came  hurrying  up,  the  thing  was  done 
and  over;  the  other  Indians,  abject  and 
terrified,  were  helping  to  bind  these  two. 

“The  cook  can  watch  them  now,”  said 
Paul.  “He  can  do  it,  turn  and  turn 
about  with  my  Indian — the  one  I brought. 
I suppose  there’s  no  supper  with  all  this 
row?” 

Hollis  gave  a grim  laugh.  “At  a pinch 
—like  this,  for  example — I don't  mind 
cooking  one.” 

Paul  turned.  And  then  he  saw  Eve 
behind  him. 

Hollis  went  off  to  the  kitchen.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  them  meet. 

“You  did  absurdly  wrong  to  come, 
Eve,”  said  Paul,  going  to  her.  “ What 
possible  good  was  it?  And  if  there  had 
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been  real  danger,  you  would  have  been  in 
the  way.” 

She  extended  her  hand  as  far  as  she 
could  behind  her,  and  let  something  drop. 
It  was  the  pistol  Hollis  had  given  her. 

“You  are  trembling;  are  you  frighten- 
ed, then?”  said  Paul,  his  voice  growing 
softer. 

“I  am  not  frightened  now.” 

They  went  toward  the  lodge. 

“It’s  a desolate  life  you’ve  arranged 
for  me,  Eve,”  he  said,  going  back  to  his 
subject,  the  Indians  already  forgotten. 
“I’m  not  to  say  anything  to  you;  I’m  to 
have  nothing;  and  so  we’re  to  go  on  ap- 


parently for  ever  and  ever.  What  is  it 
you  are  planning  for  ? I am  sure  I don't 
know.  I know  you  care  for  me,  and  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  anything  sweeter 
than  the  love  I could  give  you,  if  you 
would  let  me.” 

“There  is  nothing  sweeter,”  Eve  an- 
swered. 

“Have  you  given  up  keeping  me  off?” 
He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  drew  her 
toward  him.  She  did  not  resist. 

In  her  heart  rose  the  cry,  4 4 For  one  day, 
even  for  one  hour,  let  me  have  it,  have  it 
all.  Then — then — ” 

[to  bb  continued.] 


GITON. 


BY  CHARLES  WASHINGTON  COLEMAN. 

I. 


BEAUTIFUL  boy,  the  world  is  old: 

How  to  this  time  canst  thou  belong? 
Hadst  thou  but  lived  in  the  Age  of  Gold, 
Horace  had  loved  thee,  writ  thee  a song. 


Or  tending  thy  flocks  on  Sicilian  heights, 
Haply  thy  fluting  had  come  to  us 
Down  through  the  centuries’  days  and  nights, 
An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus; 

Or  Tliyrsis  singing  of  Daphnis  dead, 

Or  Ligurinus  hadst  come  to  us, 

Running,  thy  cheeks  with  the  race  flushed  red, 
Over  the  Campus  Martius. 


Here,  when  I marry  my  gaze  with  thine, 
In  the  nineteenth  era  of  Christ,  I seem 
Basking,  while  sipping  Falernian  wine, 
Under  Italian  skies  ad  ream. 


Crown  thee  with  vine  leaves,  take  thee  a lute, 
Run  me  a prelude  over  the  strings 

Lightly  a moment,  then  hold  them  mute, 

Wake  me  a song  that  a Bacchanal  sings. 

(Out  of  the  thicket,  it  seems  to  me, 

Satyrs  are  looking  with  leering  eyes; 

Nymphs,  with  their  tresses  for  drapery, 

Spring  out  from  the  pagan  paradise.) 

Lie  in  the  grass,  ’neath  branches  of  bloom 
Throwing  about  thee  a mantle  rare 

Of  shadows  with  sunlight  shot  in  the  loom, 

Let  of  all  other  thy  limbs  be  bare. 

Open  thy  throat  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze; 
Look  in  mine  eyes  as  a faun  might  look. 

The  satyrs  would  beckon  thee  under  the  trees. 
The  nymphs  to  the  shade  of  the  forest  nook. 
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What  is  the  spell  that  thy  soft  eyes  hold, 

In  what  is  thy  beauty  akin  to  these, 

Taking  me  back  to  the  Age  of  Gold 
Under  Sicilian  olive-trees? 

Not  of  the  year  of  the  Christ  art  thou — 

Eighteen  hundred  aud  eighty-nine! 

A vision,  no  more,  to  be  gone  e'en  now 

Back  ’neath  the  wreaths  of  the  fruiting  vine. 

II. 

Ah,  boy,  what  profits  it  to  marvel  thus  ? 

I shut  the  dream — more  strange  thy  proper  self — 
Within  this  volume  of  Theocritus, 

And  place  it  on  the  shelf. 

Nor  faun  nor  dryad  now  upon  us  leers 

From  flowering  thicket  or  from  vineyard  slope; 

Pan’s  noontide  sleep  has  lasted  through  long  years 
On  eyes  that  ne’er  shall  ope. 

Gods,  heroes,  daemons,  nymphs,  and  all  the  train, 

When  clanged  the  stroke  of  change,  their  haunts  forsook, 
Ne’er  in  the  blooming  world  to  live  again, 

Save  in  some  poet’s  book. 

So  went  the  gods.  The  world  new  purpose  stirred. 

And  now  again  come  mutterings  low  and  strange; 
Men,  face  to  face,  and  fearful  of  the  word, 

Seem  waiting  for  a change. 

The  groaning  earth  is  to  its  centre  jarred 
By  this  material  age;  yet  through  the  noise 
Of  grinding  wheels  and  clamorous  disregard 
Keen  ears  have  heard  a voice. 

And  those  who  hear  in  anxious  waiting  stand: 

All  vital  change  in  pain  and  dread  is  born. 

Who  are  these  winging  to  that  fable-land 
To  which  the  gods  have  gone  ? 

Ah,  smooth-faced  boy,  what  race  is  thine  to  run? 

Arcadian  piping  is  denied  to  us; 

The  goal  that  thou  must  reach  lies  not  upon 
The  Campus  Martius. 

Thy  faun-like  beauty  in  our  harsher  clime 

Must  lose  its  tint,  to  sterner  form  be  wrought; 

To  solve  the  questionings  of  this  last  time 
Must  bear  the  scars  of  thought. 

And  why  should  this  seem  strange  and  sorrowful? 

By  higher  laws  of  beauty  bound  are  we 
Than  Horace  or  Theocritus  could  cull 
From  their  mythology. 

Not  Ligurinus,  neither  Daphnis  thou, 

Nor  nymph-snatched  Hylas  mourned  by  Hercules; 

But  with  imagined  vine  leaves  on  thy  brow 
Thou  seem’st  akin  to  these. 

Yet  art  thou  not,  save  in  that  subtle  charm 
Which  stirs  the  Grecian  in  me,  till  I seem 
Not  in  my  room,  but  on  a Sabine  farm, 

Or  else  ’mong  flocks  adream. 
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Yet,  boy,  for  thy  late  time  feel  thou  no  ruth ; 

Take,  and  be  glad,  these  nineteenth-century  scars. 
Time's  widening  circles  break  more  near  the  truth: 
Strive  thou  toward  the  stars. 

III. 

Still,  ah  still,  as  on  thee  I look, 

Here  from  the  page  that  my  fingers  hold, 

Out  of  the  charm  of  the  poet’s  book, 

Shineth  the  sun  of  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Beautiful  youths  for  the  prize  wax  bold 
In  games  on  the  Campus  Martius; 

And  thou  dost  seem  as  a legend  told — 

An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus. 

And  sweet  is  it  still  to  imagine  thus. 

Forgetting  the  time — for  a moment’s  spell 
Breathing  the  fragrance  that  floats  to  us 
Back  from  the  meadows  of  asphodel. 

Surely  no  message  hast  thou  to  tell 
Of  Pan  asleep  ’neath  Arcadian  vine 

To  us  in  the  year  (and  we  mark  it  well) 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine 

Of  the  age  of  the  Christ  ? That  voice  of  thine 
Breathes  more  sweet  than  a low-strung  lute; 
Louder  the  world  as  the  years  decline, 

Thinner  the  note  of  the  pipe  and  flute. 

Still  it  doth  well  to  my  wishing  suit 
That,  as  I turn  in  thine  eyes  to  look, 

I know  that  life’s  joyance  is  not  mute, 

All  is  not  bound  in  the  poet’s  book. 

L "Envoi. 

Ah,  Fancy,  beauteous  boy,  take  thou  my  rhyme! 

The  fire  is  ashes  now;  the  wings  of  night 
Beat  westward  fast,  and  up  the  east  doth  climb— 
Crying,  Hail , New  Day!— the  herald  of  the  light. 
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BY  FRANCIS 

I. 

MRS.  BAILEY’S  work-basket  rested  be- 
tween herself  and  her  brother  on  the 
seat  beneath  the  apple-trees  in  her  modest 
garden  in  the  old  town  of  Newport.  A 
long  strip  of  pink  cambric,  folded  into  a 
solid  little  mass  at  the  end  that  lay  in  the 
basket,  flared  out  over  her  lap,  while  she 
rapidly  and  mechanically  set  the  tiniest 
stitches  in  it,  looking  half  the  time  at  her 
two  little  daughters  playing  lawn-tennis, 
and  talking  with  her  brother.  He  was  a 
small  man  with  large,  sensitive  features 
and  a beard  of  a dull* unobtrusive  brown. 
“Are  you  rested,  Oily?”  Mrs.  Bailey 
* asked,  affectionately. 
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“Yes:  a simple  life  like  this  rests  me 
for  a week  or  two.” 

“ AstmpZelifef’she  said.  “ As  if  there 
could  be  simple  living  without  wealth !” 

“You  attempt  so  much,”  he  said,  “and 
do  it  so  well!  I remember  that  you  al- 
ways would  have  the  costumes  of  our  nur- 
sery theatricals  so  finished.” 

“Ah !”  she  laughed ; “ they  were  happy 
old  days;”  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand, 
which  her  brother  caressed. 

“Why,  here’s  Mr.  Robeson!”  she  ex- 
claimed, rising.  “ Good  -afternoon,  Mr. 
Robeson.  This  is*my  brother,  Mr.  Oliver 
Storrow,” 

M Happy  to  meet  you,  sir.”  the  elder 
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man  said,  scanning  the  other  closely  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him.  “I  am  in  your 
debt.  I have  received  so  much  pleasure 
in  reading  your  beautiful  work  on  the 
Drama  among  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns , and  your  graceful  novel  the 
Lotus  Eater . We  busy  men  read  novels 
sometimes  to  rub  a little  of  the  rust  off 
our  sentiments.” 

“And  we  busy  men  write  them  to 
amuse  ourselves.  It’s  an  extravagant 
pleasure.” 

“ Ah,  well,  sir,  the  fame  must  precede 
the  benefit;  it’s  the  same  in  law,  politics, 
everything.” 

“Gertie,”  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  raising  her 
voice  a little,  “go  and  bring  some  tea. 
We  are  getting  to  be  very  English,  Mr. 
Robeson;  we  take  tea  in  the  garden  al- 
most every  afternoon.” 

“Our  gardens  are  a good  deal  better 
than  the  English  for  it,  as  I remember 
them  very  long  ago.  I took  just  one  cup 
of  tea  and  a very  bad  cold  in  an  English 
garden  when  I was  young,  and  there  were 
roses  in  pleuty,  and  young  girls  almost  as 
handsome  as  yours,  Mrs.  Bailey.  Gar- 
dens and  girls,  I prefer  America.  You 
see  I am  very  patriotic,  Mr.  Storrow.  And 
your  husband,  madam — is  he  returned  ?” 

uWe  expect  him  in  a week  from  Satur- 
day.” 

“ I am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  for  I bring 
the  compliments  of  my  ladies,  who  hoped 
to  see  you  and  Mr.  Bailey  and  your 
brother  at  dinner  day  after  to-morrow. 
We  have  some  friends  staying  with  us 
whom  it  may  interest  you  to  meet.” 

Mrs.  Bailey  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressive dumb -show  with  which  Oliver 
tried  to  dissuade  her. 

“ And  who  are  these  Robesons,  at  whose 
house  you  force  me  to  dine  ?”  asked  Oliver, 
after  Mr.  Robeson  left. 

“ He  is  a politician,  an  unsuccessful  one, 
with  a fortune,  which  he  spends  on  his 
schemes.  He  always  seems  to  me  to  pose 
for  a Roman  senator,  and  his  charming  old 
colonial  house  is  furnished  after  this  idea, 
with  bad  statues  life-size,  velvet  curtains, 
and  mirrors.  It  really  is  a certain  relief 
from  the  plaque  and  bric-k-brac  mania. 
His  gardens  are  superb,  but  his  clipped 
arbor-vitae  hedges  are  rather  funereal.” 

“Tell  ine  about  the  people.” 

“There  are  only  Pauline  and  Miss  Geor- 
gina.” 

“Who  is  Pauline?” 

“ His  sweet  plain  little  swarthy  daugh- 
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ter ; always  dresses  with  excessive  plainness 
(a  little  meanness  of  her  father's,  I make 
a guess) ; but  she  doesn't  mind,  poor  child. 
Oh!  I forgot.  When  she  was  last  here 
she  told  me  that  her  father  wished  to 
make  a change  in  this,  and  that  her  idol, 
Virginia,  was  to  get  her  some  fine  dresses. 
Virginia  is  a girl  she  is  madly  in  love 
with,  who  lives  in  Washington.” 

“Did  they  name  themselves  on  pur- 
pose ?” 

“No;  that’s  an  accident.  And  Miss 
Georgina  is  the  maiden  aunt,  a handsome 
old  lady,  who  was  a great  belle  in  her  day, 
and  has  taken  care  of  Pauline  since  her 
mother  died.  Miss  Georgina  is  an  oddity, 
hates  old  maids,  and  has  a large  fortune, 
which  she  saves  for  her  niece.  Mr.  Robe- 
son probably  wants  something  of  you  in 
your  profession  of  newspaper  editor.” 

“ There  are  so  many  pence  of  that  kind 
hogged  of  me.” 

“ Mrs.  Robeson  died  when  Pauline  was 
a baby,  and  Pauline  is  near  twenty-four, 
but  Miss  Georgina  keeps  house,  and  very 
splendidly.  I accepted  because  I thought 
you'd  enjoy  it.  The  dinners  are  fine, 
wines  and  all.” 

“Now  you  become  interesting,  and 
have  shown  your  usual  tact  in  accept- 
ing,” said  Oliver,  laughing. 

H. 

On  the  occasion  for  which  Mr.  Robe- 
son had  invited  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her 
brother  the  flowers  in  the  Robeson  par- 
lor were  of  unusual  plenteousness,  and 
Miss  Georgina,  in  a charming  old-fash- 
ioned gown  of  fawn -colored  silk,  stood 
before  the  long  mirror,  which  reflected 
their  fresh  and  her  antique  bloom,  to 
put  a finishing  touch  to  the  yellowish 
old  lace  that  fell  across  her  white  curls 
and  mingled  with  the  lace  ruff  that  dis- 
creetly hid  her  long  throat,  and  that 
matched  the  lace  ruffles  that  hung  about 
the  very  carefully  kept  thin  hands  that 
told  tales  of  former  beauty.  Pauline 
came  into  the  room  with  some  amber  col- 
ored tea-roses  and  a silk  scarf  held  loose- 
ly in  he%hands.  She  was  in  a very  sim- 
ple dress  of  black  lace  that  both  veiled 
and  revealed  her  smooth  young  arms  and 
neck.  Her  hair  was  dressed  high,  and 
held  with  an  old-fashioned  gold  comb. 

Her  aunt  turned  upon  her  quickly: 
“Upon  my  word,  Pauline,  you’re  quite  a 
beauty.  I never  saw  you  have  any  style  m 
before.” 
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“Virginia’s  very  clever  to  make  you 
say  that,  Aunt  Georgy.  She  says  that  I 
can’t  do  better  for  summer  than  black  or 
white,  and  that  with  this  dress  I am  to 
wrear  tea-roses  in  my  hair,  and  for  a piazza 
wrap  this  soft  silk  thing,  amber  or  pink,  I 
don’t  know  which  to  call  it.  I haven’t 
any  idea;  have  you?  Perhaps  you  can 
put  the  roses  in.  Here  are  hair-pins.” 

Miss  Georgina  was  engaged  in  this  del- 
icate task  when  the  host  himself  entered. 

“Why,  Pauline,  I shouldn’t  have  known 
you.  Really,  Georgina,  without  insin- 
cerity, she  looks  well.”  He  was  greatly 
pleased. 

4 4 Of  course,  ” answered  that  lady.  4 4 The 
black  seems  to  set  off  the  Robeson  eye — 
that  fiery  dark  eye.  Yes,  my  dear,  your 
eyes  are  fine.  They’re  like  mine,  you 
know.” 

Pauline,  blushing  under  this  unusual 
publicity,  tried  to  escape  from  the  room, 
but  met  a little  group  of  the  guests  who 
were  staying  with  them  in  the  doorway, 
and  almost  immediately  Mrs.  Bailey  and 
her  brother  arrived.  They  had  walked 
over  from  the  cottage,  and  Pauline  went 
out  to  receive  them  and  take  Mrs.  Bailey 
upstairs  to  remove  her  wraps,  and  so  Ol- 
iver was  presented  to  her  in  the  hall.  He 
thought  her  very  quaint  and  interesting 
in  appearance,  and  was  glad  to  find  him- 
self next  to  her  at  dinner,  though  he 
had  taken  in  a stout  lady,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  judges,  generals,  or  colonels 
who  made  up  the  sum  of  Mr.  Robeson’s 
guests. 

He  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  keep  up 
a conversation  with  Pauline,  who  always 
let  her  end  of  it  drop,  wrhile  the  judge’s 
wife,  apropos  of  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
gave  a very  lucid  account  of  the  importa- 
tion of  orchids,  which  would  have  been 
very  interesting  except  for  Oliver’s  mas- 
culine ignorance  of  flowers.  Pauline, 
however,  listened  to  every  word,  and  Ol- 
iver asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of  flowers. 

44  Oh  yes!”  she  said,  looking  up  eagerly. 
44 1 have  quite  a big  garden.” 

“I  am  told  that  your  garden  is  fa- 
mous.” # 

“That’s  papa’s  garden,  not  mine.  Mine 
is  off  in  a corner.  It  is  a hundred  feet 
square,  and  one  end  of  it  is  the  brook.” 

“ Is  the  brook  ?” 

• “Yes.  I have  water-lilies  and  callas 
and  irises  in  the  brook,  and  all  kinds  of 
^ great  white  lilies  on  the  side  of  the  brook, 
and  then  all  the  rest  is  just  one  great  mass 
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of  roses  and  other  things.  I have  a friend 
who  is  very  artistic,  who  says  that  the 
usual  flower  garden  is  atrocious,  and  that 
a plot  of  flowers  set  cleanly  in  patches 
with  the  bare  earth  all  round  is  no  better 
than  worsted -work.  She  won’t  let  me 
have  anything  but  pale  pink  flowers,  and 
yellow  and  blue,  and  purple  and  white,  if 
I am  to  have  lilies,  she  says.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  would  be  if  you 
had  anything  more,”  said  Oliver.  “It 
sounds  quite  intoxicating.” 

Having  made  so  long  a Bpeech,  Pau- 
line said  little  else  during  dinner,  for  she 
caught  her  father's  eye  and  approving 
smile,  and  all  power  of  speech  deserted 
her.  She  felt  entirely  inadequate  to  be- 
ing the  graceful  and  charming  woman  he 
desired  his  daughter  to  be,  and  the  only 
thing  she  could  think  of  was  her  unusual 
appearance,  which  seemed  to  her  a sort  of 
masquerade.  It  was  a relief  to  Pauline’s 
mind,  after  the  ladies  left  the  table,  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Bailey,  “Isn’t  it  absurd  for  me  to 
be  like  this — so  grand?  Papa  wished  it, 
and  Virginia  had  this  dress  made  for  me 
in  New  York,  and  others  too.” 

“ Are  you  so  grand  ?”  said  Mrs.  Bailey, 
kindly.  “I  don’t  think  you’re  very 
grand.  Very  elegant  and  very  sweet. 
Perhaps  I never  saw  you  look  so  like 
yourself.” 

“Oh,  that’s  so  kind  of  you  to  say. 
How  good  you  are !” 

There  was  a charming  soft  moonlight 
when  the  gentlemen,  with  lighted  cigars, 
joined  the  ladies  on  the  piazza.  Mrs. 
Bailey  gave  her  place  next  to  Pauline  to 
her  brother. 

“Do  you  object  to  my  cigar?” he  said, 
politely. 

“Oh  dear  no;  I never  object  to  any- 
thing.” 

“If  you  did  stoop  from  that  pedestal 
for  a moment,  would  it  be  a cigar  that 
you  would  object  to,  Miss  Robeson  ?” 

“Oh  no, ’’said  Pauline,  laughing. 

Then,  as  she  made  no  further  remark, 
he  said,  “Can  you  show  me  your  gar- 
den ?” 

“It  is  too  late,  and  too  dark;  all  flow- 
ers seem  white  at  night  that  can  be  seen 
at  all.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that,  and  I remember 
that  your  friend  allowed  you  to  have  pale 
purples  and  pink.  Is  he  a painter?” 

“Why,  it’s  not  a man  at  all;  it’s  Vir- 
ginia Starling.” 

“What  a charming  name!  Is  she  a 
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painter?  She  seems  to  be  a very  alarm- 
ing person.” 

“She  is  a very  enchanting  person.” 

“And  a painter ?” 

“She  doesn’t  know  yet.  She  does  a 
good  many  things.  She  writes  and  paints 
and  studies.” 

“ Studies  what?” 

“Greek.” 

“She  is  still  more  alarming.” 

“Her  mother  wanted  her  to  study 
Greek  and  Italian  and  French,  because 
they  are  the  three  artistic  languages.  Her 
mother  is  very  aesthetic,  and  she  is  a paint- 
er. Virginia  says  that  I mustn’t  say  ar- 
tist, because  barbers  and  tailors  call  them- 
selves artists.” 

“She  must  be  very  old  to  have  learned 
all  these  things.” 

“She  is  four  years  younger  than  I am.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  He  took  out  his  cigar 
to  laugh ; but  as  this  seemed  to  embarrass 
Pauline,  he  looked  grave  and  said,  “And 
do  you  do  all  these  things?” 

“ Oh  no.  I only  study  music  and  play 
a little.” 

“And  since  I have  the  merit  to  be  Mrs. 
Bailey’s  brother,  you  will  show  me  this 
some  day,  as  well  as  your  garden  ?” 

“It  will  be  easier  to  show  you  my  gar- 
den. I do  not  often  play  for  any  one  but 
Virginia.  But  some  day  I shall.” 

“I  shall  come  on  that  day.” 

“I  read  French  with  Virginia,”  said 
Pauline.  “ She  likes  to  read  Alfred  de 
Musset  to  me.” 

“Alfred  de  Musset  is  often  called  es- 
pecially a woman’s  poet,”  said  Oliver; 
“ but  I too  care  much  for  him.” 

“Virginia  says,”  Pauline  continued, 
“that  the  poem  to  Malibran  beginning, 
*Oh,  Maria  Felicia,’  is  one  of  the  greatest 
poems  in  the  world,  it  is  so  lofty-minded.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I shall  believe  in 
De  Musset’s  poems  and  dramas  as  long  as 
I believe  in  youth  and  spring-time  and 
beauty  and  love,”  said  Oliver. 

“Oh,  that  must  be  always,”  said  Pau- 
line, with  charming  unconsciousness. 
“You  especially,  who  are  a writer  of  ro- 
mances.” 

“ Is  that  what  you  call  the  modern  nov- 
el ?” said  the  young  man.  “There  are  no 
modern  romances.” 

“ Why  is  that  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  suppose  because  we  are  too  con- 
scious. In  our  grandmothers’  time  young 
women  sang  such  songs  as  ‘I  cannot  tell 
thee  all  I feel,’  and  in  real  life  young  men 
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turned  down  their  collars  in  Byron  fash- 
ion, and  serenaded  ladies  with  a guitar. 
Imagine  a young  man  simple  enough  to 
stand  out  there  in  the  moonlight,  with  a 
guitar  suspended  about  his  neck  by  a blue 
ribbon!  We  have  passed  that  stage;  we 
are  afraid  of  being  ridiculous.” 

“I  wonder  what  sort  of  novels  you 
write  ?”  said  Pauline. 

“Oh,  I attempt  nothing  so  subtle  as 
that.  I am  a true  modern  in  fearing  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  I write  something  as 
simple  as  possible.  I wish  to  write  some- 
thing like  the  Greek  plays,  if  I dared,  deal- 
ing with  big,  simple,  abstract  human  emo- 
tions.” 

“But  the  Greeks  wrote  dramas,  not 
novels.” 

“ Yes,  of  course  they  wrote  dramas.” 

“Virginia  says  that  the  drama  deals 
with  situations,  the  novel  with  emotions. 
And  so  that  is  the  way  you  write.” 

“ Oh,  I really  write  very  little.  Writ- 
ing books  is  a luxury.  I must  earn  my 
living.  I am  an  editor,  and  the  night 
editor  at  that.” 

III. 

Storrow’s  holiday  was  for  a fortnight. 

It  was  a fortnight  that  his  sister  had  been 
looking  forward  to  for  a year,  for  though 
Mrs.  Bailey  took  an  endless  delight  in  her 
children,  and  had  many  a pleasant  rela- 
tion with  a neighbor,  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  her  brother,  who  had  a 
thousand  delightful  memories  in  common 
with  her,  was  one  of  the  blessings  that 
served  to  gild  over  the  dark  places  in  her 
life. 

She  had  been  counting,  as  we  said,  on 
her  brother’s  visit,  and  it  required  all  her 
magnanimity  to  be  glad  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  Mr.  Robeson’s ; but  she 
was  glad  and  sympathetic,  for  she  liked 
Pauline  heartily. 

Mr.  Robeson  no  doubt  explained  with 
great  urbanity  all  that  he  hoped  the  ed- 
itor might  do  for  him,  for  Oliver  drank 
many  a bottle  of  cool  white  wine  with 
the  ambitious  politician,  of  pleasant  sum- 
mer nights  on  the  piazza,  while  Pauline 
would  be  persuaded  to  sit  at  the  piano  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  parlors  and  play, 
which  she  did  with  a charming  tender 
touch  and  a good  deal  of  skill,  and  Mr. 
Robeson,  seeing  how  things  were  going, 
would  presently  slip  away  to  his  library, 
and  leave  the  young  people  to  find  eaclj^ 
other’s  society  under  the  distant  matron- 
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age  of  Miss  Georgina,  who  read  by  a little 
shaded  lamp  at  a small  table.  And  so  the 
fortnight  passed. 

“I  shall  try  to  get  a Sunday  off  next 
month,”  Storrow  said  to  his  sister.  “I 
don’t  know  when  you  may  see  me;  any 
day  without  warning.” 

But  it  was  a Wednesday,  and  already 
early  in  September,  when  this  busy  man, 
with  a travelling  bag,  as  for  one  night's 
stay,  made  his  sudden  appearance  in  Mrs. 
Bailey’s  breakfast-room,  looking  pale  and 
nervous. 

“Give  me  a cup  of  your  good  coffee,” 
he  said ; “ it  is  all  I want.”  And  he  went 
almost  at  once  to  his  room.  After  he  had 
dressed  with  great  care  he  found  his  sis- 
ter taking  a constitutional  up  and  down 
her  garden  walk,  and  watching  the  little 
girls  at  their  lawn-tennis.  She  greeted 
him  with  a winning,  humorous  smile, 
saving,  “ Is  all  this  gorgeousness  for  me, 
Oily  ?” 

“I’m  going  to  the  Robesons’,”  he  an- 
swered, frankly. 

“ I thought  so.” 

“ I may  as  well  go  at  once.” 

“ And  have  it  over  ?”  she  asked,  giving 
his  arm,  where  she  had  slipped  her  hand 
in,  a little  affectionate  squeeze. 

“ Not  over , I hope,”  he  answered ; and 
after  more  delay  he  went. 

As  Oliver  sped  along  the  mile  of  road 
that  lay  between  the  Bailey  cottage  and 
the  Robeson  mansion,  his  brain  and  heart 
were  in  a wild  commotion.  He  was  a 
man  capable  of  great  excitement,  and  this 
seemed  the  very  crucial  moment  of  his 
existence. 

He  was  at  that  period,  mature  but 
young,  when  ambition,  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, and  sanguine  expectations  of  him- 
self and  the  world  made  life  ideal.  With 
him  the  age  was  twenty-eight.  Few  men, 
and  most  of  those  the  very  great,  ever 
crystallize  this  supreme  moment,  and 
stamp  it  with  their  image  and  superscrip- 
tion; it  is  but  a few  years  from  this  with 
most  of  us  that  we  grow  old,  smile  at  that 
noble  period  as  at  an  impracticable  dream, 
and  helplessly  hand  ourselves  over  to  be 
stamped  with  the  brazen  die  of  worldli- 
ness. 

And  so  Oliver  walked  on  in  a blaze  of 
excitement,  unconscious  that  he  was  then 
at  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  period 
of  his  life,  and  likely  to  persuade  almost 
any  woman  to  take  him  at  this  promise. 

He  had  tried  hard  enough  to  make  his 
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intentions  plain,  and  during  the  months 
that  he  had  been  absent  he  had  found  one 
excuse  or  another  to  communicate  with 
her.  He  had  sent  her  books  that  were  to 
be  returned  when  read.  They  had  come 
back  to  him  with  merely  Miss  Robeson’s 
thanks  written  in  an  elegant  unique  lit- 
tle hand  on  the  envelope  that  enclosed 
them.  He  fancied  a significant  care  in 
the  manner  of  their  doing  up.  They  were 
rolled  in  white  tissue-paper,  and  tied  with 
narrow  ribbons  of  pale  tones  beneath  the 
coarser  wrapping  that  held  the  address. 
At  last  he  had  sent  her  two  books  of  his 
own,  begging  her  acceptance  of  them. 
They  elicited  a note,  as  he  had  hoped,  but 
it  amounted  to  nothing.  He  could  make 
nothing  definite  of  it  all.  The  pleasure 
that  she  evidently  took  in  his  society 
might  be  that  which  any  young  compan- 
ionship afforded  her  in  this  secluded 
place,  her  amiability  mere  innocent  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  acquitted  her  before 
trial  of  all  blame  should  she  not  accept 
him,  for  Oliver  was  a truly  chivalric 
man.  He  thought  of  her  love  for  her 
friend  Virginia,  so  strangely  absorbing  to 
her,  and  wondered  if  that  could  stand  in 
place  of  a rival,  and  a great  rage  rose  up 
in  his  heart  against  this  unknown  obsta- 
cle. He  had  reached  the  Robesons’  gate; 
a sort  of  faintness  came  upon  him,  and 
he  saw  before  him  dimly  the  straight  av- 
enue of  elms  and  the  white  columns  of 
the  house. 

IV. 

Miss  Georgina  Robeson  was  reading  at 
a bay-window  in  the  parlor;  her  niece, 
at  the  piano,  softly  played  a barcarolle 
of  Rubinstein’s.  Miss  Georgina  took  off 
her  glasses  to  look  at  some  distant  object 
out  of  the  window ; then  she  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

“Pauline!  here  comes  the  best  man 
that  ever  came  inside  these  doors,  a rare, 
chivalric  gentleman,  a man  of  talent.  If 
I were  your  age  I should  appreciate  him;” 
and  with  these  apparently  obscure  words 
Miss  Georgina  left  the  room  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  piazza  to  extend  a welcom- 
ing hand  to  Oliver,  who  was  only  con- 
scious of  her  saying,  graciously,  “I  think 
my  niece  is  in  the  parlor.” 

Pauline  needed  no  translation  of  her 
aunt’s  words.  She  knew  who  was  there, 
and  she  knew  why  he  had  come,  and  she 
ran  through  the  parlors,  the  dining-room, 
and  the  window  that  opened  upon  the 
lawn.  Like  some  little  dark  Indian  squaw 
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pursued  by  an  enemy,  she  fled  with  palpi- 
tating heart  till  the  clipped  arbor- vitae 
hedges  hid  her  from  view,  and  she  never 
stopped  till  she  reached  the  brook  by  her 
own  garden.  Down  by  the  brook,  in 
amongst  the  white  lilies,  grew  a peculiar 
kind  of  bushy  low  willow  that  bore 
strange  little  green  cones.  Behind  one 
of  these  willows  she  flung  herself  down, 
and  plucking  a cone,  began  to  pick  it  to 
pieces  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Oliver  searched  the  parlor  in  vain.  He 
went  through  all  the  rooms,  as  no  one  was 
there,  and  finding  the  dining-room  win- 
dow open,  he  went  out  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  her,  and  then  he  remembered 
her  own  little  garden,  and  sought  her 
there.  She  heard  him  before  he  saw 
her,  and  suddenly  she  discovered  herself 
to  him,  rising  to  her  feet  with  a quiet  dig- 
nity, and  saying,  44  Are  you  here,  Mr.  Stor- 
row  ?” 

44  Are  you  here? ” he  said,  breathlessly. 
44 1 thought  I should  never  find  you.” 
He  took  her  hands  and  said,  hurriedly 
and  excitedly:  “I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  say  now  what  I came  for — to  ask  you 
to  marry  me.  I will  not  plead  my  cause, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  I have  none.  If 
you  will  not  take  me  on  what  you  know 
of  me,  I will  wait,  and — No,  I cannot 
wait.  Take  me  now,  Pauline.” 

Pauline  turned  her  head  away  and  be- 
gan to  cry  softly. 

44Oh!  oh!  don’t  cry.  You  must  nev- 
er cry.” 

She  smiled  now,  and  said,  4 4 It  is  easier 
to  promise  to  marry  you  than  to  promise 
never  to  cry.” 

Then  they  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and 
Pauline  began  to  cry  again.  Oliver  gath- 
ered her  to  his  side.  “May  I speak  to 
your  father,  Pauline  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  presently  she 
looked  up  and  said,  44 1 wonder  what  Vir- 
ginia will  say  ?” 

Oliver  smothered  the  imprecation  that 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  in  a moment  answer- 
ed, soothingly,  44  What  matter  w'hat  any 
one  says  ?” 

Several  hours  later  he  was  walking 
back  to  his  sister’s  cottage,  exhausted  with 
the  morning’s  excitement,  and  mingled 
with  his  happiness  was  a sense  of  disap- 
pointment. The  moment  of  attainment 
is  a terrible  moment.  Who  can  tell  what 
the  long-desired  object  will  seem,  viewed 
from  the  light  of  possession  ? The  road, 
long,  sunny,  dusty,  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
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the  longing,  aching  heart,  the  fainting, 
doubting  heart,  the  dimmed  vision,  de- 
spair, suddenly  the  goal,  and  then Is 

this  all  ? Alas ! the  poor  human  creature, 
with  his  all-embracing  imagination,  and 
just  so  much  power  of  realization! 

Oliver  would  have  pressed  a whole  ex- 
istence into  the  supreme  moment.  The 
moment  laughed  at  him,  beat  him  back, 
bid  him  wait — him,  the  conqueror. 

Later,  after  long  winter  months  of  cor- 
respondence, and  occasional  Sundays,  all 
too  short,  he  had  the  laugh  on  his  side,  for 
he  found  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his 
betrothed  very  cumulative.  She  grew 
more  and  more  charming  to  him  ; the  ab- 
solute gentleness  and  benevolence  of  her 
heart  were  not  to  be  guessed  without 
knowledge.  Her  trust  and  belief  in  him 
made  him  ashamed;  and  if  what  they 
called  love  had  quite  a different  meaning 
for  him  and  for  her,  he  began  to  find  a 
strange  refreshment  in  the  gentle,  devoted 
affection  she  returned  him  for  his  pas- 
sion, guessing  no  lack  in  it. 

V. 

June  had  come  round  again,  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  again  sat  beneath  her  apple-trees 
sewing,  as  we  first  knew  her,  the  little 
girls  at  their  everlasting  lawn-tennis.  She 
looked  down  toward  the  road  every  now 
and  then  as  if  expecting  some  one.  The 
expected  came  at  last:  it  was  Oliver,  who 
was  spending  his  yearly  holiday  of  a fort- 
night nominally  at  his  sister's,  really  at 
the  Robesons’.  It  was  but  begun,  for  he 
had  arrived  the  day  before.  He  seated 
himself  by  his  sister,  and  loosened  his 
necktie. 

“I  expected  you,  Oily,  and  yet  I 
thought  that  you  might  come  much 
later.” 

44  Oh,  we  are  in  a great  state  over  at 
our  house,”  he  said,  sarcastically.  44  Vir- 
ginia is  coming.  I have  been  plucking 
flowers  for  her  room,  and  the  whole  house 
is  beautified  for  her  coming.  Pauline 
is  greatly  excited,  and  wears  a becoming 
new  gown  that  the  great  Virginia  design- 
ed for  her.  I am  to  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance my  nature  will  allow,  for  my 
first  introduction  to  Virginia  in  about  two 
hours’  time.  Pauline  is  going  to  the  sta- 
tion for  her  in  the  big  carriage,  so  that 
the  trunks  of  this  august  person  may  be 
brought  along.  I am  not  iuvited  to  as- 
sist.” 

Mrs.  Bailey  laughed  merrily. 
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“Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  now,”  said 
Oliver;  “ but  Virginia  must  be  bounced.” 

Mrs.  Bailey  laughed  again.  “You  evi- 
dently do  not  know  your  enemy.  I can’t 
imagine  any  one’s  4 bouncing’  Virginia.” 

4 4 Indeed ! Why  not  ?” 

“Because  she  will  not  wait  to  be 
‘bounced.’  She  will  divine  in  an  instant 
if  you  do  not  like  her,  and  if  I know  Vir- 
ginia, your  battle  will  be  won  without 
blood  being  drawn.” 


VI. 


Pauline  had  been  watching  steadily 
from  her  carriage  window  the  stream  of 
passengers  that  came  from  the  cars,  when 
Virginia,  who  had  come  from  another 
side,  playfully  tapped  her  on  the  cheek. 
“Oh!  oh!”  said  Pauline,  drawing  her 
friend  into  the  carriage,  taking  her  checks 
from  her  and  handing  them  to  the  coach- 
man. Then,  leaning  back  into  the  shady, 
cushiony  depths  of  the  carriage,  she  em- 
braced her  friend  fervidly. 

Virginia  looked  at  her  with  some  curi- 
osity. “You  look  quite  natural,”  she 
said;  “ I thought  that  I should  find  you 
changed.”  She  patted  Pauline’s  gloved 
hand  meditatively. 

Pauline  drew  off  her  glove.  “This  is 
my  ring,”  she  said,  showing  a large  tur- 
quoise on  her  third  finger. 

Virginia  examined  it,  smiling.  “Strange 
I never  thought  of  your  ring.  It  looks 
well  on  you.  I like  it  very  much.” 

“ I wonder  how  you  will  like  the  man 
who  gave  it  to  me  ?” 

“ What!”  cried  her  friend.  “It’s  far 
more  important  how  he  likes  me.” 

“Why  ?” 

“Because,  if  he  doesn’t  like  me,  it’s  all 
my  loss.  You  surprise  me.  If  ever  I 
marry  I shall  not  ask  if  any  one  likes  my 
choice.  I shall  hope  that  he  may  like 
those  near  to  me,  for  I shall  surely  give 
up  the  rest  of  the  world  for  him” 

Pauline  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  a moment;  then  with  a gentle  little 
voice  she  said,  “ I hope  that  you  may  mar- 
ry a very  generous  man  who  will  repay 
you.”  Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  friend,  saying,  “Oh,  Virginia, 
I hope  that  you  will  marry  as  good  a man 
as  I shall ! He  is  so  fine,  so  noble !” 

They  had  not  noticed  that  the  carriage 
was  moving,  and  were  surprised  when  it 
stopped  at  the  avenue  of  elms,  where  they 
got  out  to  walk  up  to  the  house,  sending 
the  carriage  round  by  a back  road  to  de- 
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posit  the  trunks,  so  that  Oliver,  waiting 
on  the  piazza,  had  seen  the  two  girls  some 
time  before  they  saw  him.  Paul  ine  leaned 
on  her  friend’s  arm,  and  Virginia,  who 
was  taller  by  a head,  looked  down  as  she 
talked  to  her,  but  with  her  head  a little 
thrown  back  and  up,  after  a pretty  fashion 
she  had.  Oliver,  although  he  was  in  a 
bad  humor,  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
her  silhouette,  in  a tight-fitting  olive- 
green  travelling  suit,  seen  against  the 
light  green  foliage,  was  particularly  ele- 
gant. Her  motion  was  exquisite — free, 
strong,  and  graceful.  When  they  reach- 
ed the  piazza  he  stepped  forward  to  meet 
them. 

Virginia  extended  her  hand,  and  look- 
ed him  full  in  the  face  with  a searching 
glance  that  was  as  free  from  boldness  as 
it  was  from  coquetry.  It  was  earnest, 
frank,  and  simple — proud  as  well  as  plead- 
ing. “I  hope  that  you  will  like  me,  Mr. 
Storrow,”  she  said,  dropping  her  eyes  with 
a sudden  little  embarrassment  at  the  sur- 
prise in  Oliver’s  face ; “for  Pauline  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  I am  really  a very  unob- 
trusive person.  You  must  like  me  well 
enough  not  to  mind  me;”  and  a little  hu- 
morous smile  played  about  her  mouth. 

Oliver  had  cherished  a theory  that  he 
disliked  light  eyelashes.  Virginia’s,  which 
were  a sort  of  chestnut,  caught  a golden 
glint  as  they  were  seen  over  the  half- 
closed  violet-gray  eye,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  were  very  beautiful. 
He  found  himself  receiving  a most  vivid 
impression  of  the  girl  before  him  iu  every 
detail,  from  the  thick  waving  reddish  gold 
hair  and  well-set  head,  to  the  handsome 
foot  that  peeped  out  from  her  olive  dress. 
He  felt  sure  that  such  a woman  could 
never  be  monotonous,  and  he  did  not  won- 
der that  Pauline  liked  her.  He  seemed 
held  by  a kind  of  helpless  fascination,  and 
apparently  unconsciously  kept  his  eyes 
upon  her  all  dinner-time;  so  did  Pauline; 
and  Virginia  told  them,  in  her  lively,  of- 
ten humorous  way,  what  had  been  going 
on  in  society  in  Washington,  as  far%s  she 
knew  it. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  away,  and  the  three 
young  people  and  Miss  Georgina  were  all 
the  company.  Miss  Georgina  was  in  a 
temper  before  dinner  was  over,  and  after 
dinner  sat  and  read  by  her  little  lamp, 
and  refused  to  speak  with  any  one. 

For  several  days  Oliver  and  the  two 
girls  were  together  most  of  the  time,  and 
it  seemed  a kind  of  carnival.  The  parlor 
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rang  with  laughter,  with  music,  with 
waltzes  and  dancing,  with  the  sound  of 
battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  which  they 
played  with  three  battled oors,  and  Vir- 
ginia remembered  some  bows  and  arrows 
that  she  and  Pauline  used  during  a short 
passion  for  archery,  and  these  were  found, 
and  a target  set  up  on  the  lawn ; and  one 
morning  this  gay  trio,  finding  themselves 
by  Pauline’s  garden,  amused  themselves 
by  jumping  over  the  brook,  which  they 
did  very  successfully.  The  girls  chose 
the  narrower  parts  till  Virginia  became 
ambitious,  and  jumping  a wide  place,  fell 
in  and  got  wet.  This  produced  as  much 
merriment  as  anything  else,  but  also  a 
sore  throat  the  next  day,  and  Miss  Geor- 
gina decreed  that  she  should  stay  in  bed 
two  days  for  the  cure. 

It  was  fatal  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Geor- 
gina, and  Virginia  submitted,  and  lay 
abed  and  thought  a great  deal  during 
those  two  da3rs,  and  to  Pauline  aud  Oliver 
the  life  seemed  gone  out  of  the  house. 
44  We  shall  have  each  other  all  to  our- 
selves to-day,”  they  said;  but  the  day 
dragged.  The  second  day  Pauline  was 
particularly  devoted  to  her  lover,  and  took 
a long  walk  with  him,  leaving  Virginia 
to  Miss  Georgina’s  care;  but  Oliver  was 
moody.  On  the  third  day  Virginia  came 
down-stairs. 

Pauline  and  her  lover  were  looking 
through  a little  portfolio  of  scenes  in  Ita- 
ly, and  were  planning  a tour  there  in  some 
indefinite  future,  when  she  was  called 
away  to  give  some  order  to  the  gardener, 
and  left  him  with  the  portfolio  open  on 
his  knees.  At  this  moment  Virginiacame 
into  the  room.  44  Ah !”  he  exclaimed,  un- 
consciously, jumping  to  his  feet  and  scat- 
tering the  photographs  right  and  left, 
4 4 you  are  recovered.”  He  colored  and 
stood  looking  at  her. 

44  Thank  you,  I am  quite  well,”  she  said, 
a little  coldly,  not  giving  him  her  hand. 
“ It  was  nothing.  I should  not  have  staid 
in  bed  but  for  Miss  Georgina.  Let  me 
help  you  to  pick  up  the  photographs.” 

They  were  busy  at  this  when  Pauline 
came  back.  She  explained  to  her  friend 
what  she  and  Oliver  had  been  doing,  and 
what  they  were  planning,  and  Virginia 
looked  at  the  photographs  too,  Oliver 
keeping  his  eyes  on  her,  apparently  uncon- 
sciously. She  looked  pale,  for  all  that 
she  made  light  of  her  indisposition,  and 
presently  she  moved  to  the  other  side  .of 
Pauline,  so  that  Oliver  could  not  look  at 
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her.  When  invited  by  Pauline  to  accom- 
pany them  for  a walk,  she  excused  her- 
self, saying  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  her  to  remain  in  doors,  and  during  the 
afternoon  Miss  Georgina  said  that  she  had 
left  word  with  her  that  she  was  taking  a 
nap,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

Virginia  had  come  to  stay  a month;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
since  her  arrival,  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  Oliver,  while  waiting  for  Pauline 
to  get  ready  for  a walk,  had  strayed  down 
to  the  little  garden  by  the  brook ; but  he 
paused  as  he  reached  it,  for  he  saw  Vir- 
ginia, a book  thrown  by  her  side  on  the 
grass,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  brook  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  liands,  and  her 
whole  attitude  expressive  of  profound 
grief.  Presently  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  side,  giving 
vent  to  a faint  moan,  as  if  some  torture 
were  wringing  her  soul.  Oliver  stood 
still,  and  then  turning,  half  ran,  half 
stumbled  back  to  the  house.  He  threw 
himself  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor, 
for  lack  of  strength  to  stand.  The  cold 
sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead;  and  he 
felt  as  if  death  were  on  him.  So  Pauline 
found  him,  and  ran  to  him  with  a little 
cry,  kneeling  beside  him  and  kissing  his 
hands.  She  had  been  troubled  in  her 
mind  for  a day  or  two,  and  torn  with 
doubts ; now  she  forgot  them  all,  and  when 
in  answer  to  her  caress  he  opened  his  eyes, 
looking  at  her  with  unusual  tenderness, 
and  murmured,  “My  poor  darling!  it 
was  the  sun;  I am  better  now,”  she  felt 
a glow  of  delight  and  a deeper  sense  of 
security  than  she  had  ever  known.  They 
took  a drive  instead  of  their  walk,  and 
Virginia  professing  a headache  and  keep- 
ing to  her  room,  Pauline  read  aloud  to 
Oliver  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  played  while  he  stood  at  her  side, 
and  Miss  Georgina  and  Virginia  sat  on 
the  piazza. 

Pauline  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
the  time  of  her  engagement  as  on  this 
day.  After  Oliver  had  said  good  night 
and  gone  over  to  his  sisters,  she  in  her 
own  room,  in  a loose  white  wrapper,  with 
her  long  black  hair  tied  with  a ribbon  . 
close  to  her  head,  and  then  allowed  to 
hang  down  to  her  knees,  leaned  out  of  her 
window  and  listened  to  the  soft  sounds 
of  the  summer  night  with  that  peaceful 
happiness  people  feel  after  a danger  has 
passed,  a recovery  from  illness,  a rescue 
from  fire  or  drowning.  She  was  so  ab- 
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sorbed  that  a very  audible  knock  on  her 
door  was  repeated  before  she  answered  it. 
When  she  did  so,  Virginia  entered.  She 
too  was  in  her  wrapper ; hers  was  of  a pale 
pink,  and  her  charming  hair  was  wound 
into  a tight  little  knot  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  she  looked 
as  tragic  as  if  there  was  nothing  enchant- 
ing in  her  appearance. 

Pauline’s  peaceful  happiness  deserted 
her.  She  felt  a kind  of  prophecy  of  all 
that  came  after.  In  a moment  her  whole 
feeling  was  one  of  yearning  pity  for  Vir- 
ginia. She  put  her  arms  up  about  her 
friend’s  neck  and  said:  “How  nice  that 
you've  come ! Let  us  sit  down  and  have 
a good  old  time.” 

Virginia  smiled  in  a lofty,  absorbed 
way,  and  let  her  companion  lead  her  to 
the  window.  “It  looks  very  lovely  out 
there,  Pauline,  and  I am  very  sorry  to 
leave  it.” 

“ To  leave  it,  dear  ?” 

“Yes;  I am  going  home  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  Don’t  oppose  me,  my  darling; 
it  is  better  so.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to 
be  in  the  way  of  two  lovers.  I am  glad 
to  have  seen  you  happy  and  to  know  that 
you  will  be  happy,  and  after  you  are  mar- 
ried you  will  be  glad  some  day  to  have 
me  visit  you  again.  You  have  both  been 
as  sweet  as  possible  to  me,  and  I thank 
you.” 

Paul  ine  had  risen,  and,  with  her  hands 
dropped  at  her  sides,  was  looking  at  her 
friend  with  pathetic,  troubled  eyes.  Then 
she  said,  slowly:  “I  did  not  wholly  un- 
derstand it;  then  I thought  that  I was 
mistaken ; but  I know  it  all  clearly  now. 
It  is  I who  should  go.  Oliver  does  not 
love  me,  but  you,  and — and  you  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  him.” 

Virginia’s  pallor  became  deathly.  She 
said,  in  a strange,  stifled  voice,  “And  you 
think  that  I would  meanly  come  and  steal 
your  lover  from  you  ?” 

“Only  that,  being  what  you  are,  Vir- 
ginia, he  could  not  help  but  love  you. 
Why  shall  a man  love  me  when  he  can 
love  you  ?” 

“ But  he  cannot ,”  said  Virginia,  stand- 
ing up  straight  and  tall  against  the  win- 
dow-casing. “I  do  not  want  him.  I 
would  not  have  him.  He  is  yours,  and 
he  does  and  must  love  you.” 

“No,”  said  Pauline,  with  a calmness 
that  covered  her  excitement.  “ You  need 
not  think  that  I believe  that  you  have 
either  of  you  said  or  even  looked  any- 
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thing  to  each  other,  but  that  fate  is  on 
you.  It  is  well  that  I know  it  now  while 
there  is  time.  Oliver  Storrow  is  as  free 
from  this  moment  as  before  he  knew  me.” 
She  slipped  her  turquoise  ring  from  her 
finger  and  laid  it  on  her  dressing-table. 

“Don’t  do  that,  Pauline;  he  will  tell 
you  how  mistaken  you  are  to-morrow.” 

“ I am  not  mistaken.” 

“ He  has  never  given  me  the  least  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  feels  as  you  say,  Pau- 
line, and  I — ” 

“Virginia,  do  not  say  that  you  do  not 
love  him.  I do  not  ask  you  to  say  that 
vou  do.  It  is  for  him  to  make  you  say 
that.” 

“He  could  not  marry  me,  at  any  rate, 
if  you  did  not  exist,  for  I have  no  money, 
and  he  would  be  that  wretched  thing  a 
professional  man  struggling  with  pover- 
ty. Pauline,  you  are  mad.  What  you 
think  is  a dream.  Let  me  go  and  leave 
you  in  peace.” 

Pauline,  with  sudden  anger,  said,  “And 
do  you  think  I hold  myself  so  cheap 
that  I would  let  him  marry  me  for  my 
money  ? and  do  you  think  that  he  would?” 
Her  anger  fled  the  moment  it  was  express- 
ed. The  two  girls  kissed  each  other,  min- 
gled their  tears,  sat  with  entwined  arms 
looking  out  upon  the  night  till  it  grew 
‘very  late. 

Virginia  left  early  the  next  morning. 
Miss  Georgina  saw  the  two  girls  part  with 
embraces,  and  she  was  mystified,  but  she 
drew  a breath  of  great  relief.  “If  you 
are  not  busy,”  she  said  to  her  niece,  “you 
might  look  at  those  skirts  I have  had  made 
for  you,  before  Oliver  comes.  I had  them 
put  in  your  room.” 

Pauline  was  glad  of  an  uninterrupted 
interview  with  her  aunt,  and  she  felt  that 
the  sooner  it  was  over,  the  better,  for  she 
dreaded  Miss  Georgina’s  anger.  She  look- 
ed carelessly  at  the  skirts  while  the  elder 
lady  explained  them  at  length. 

“The  other  half-dozen  will  be  done  next 
week,  my  dear.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Aunt  Georgina;  I 
sha’n’t  need  them  soon.  I had  better  tell 
you  at  once  that  I mean  to  break  off  my 
engagement.” 

“Your  engagement  to  Oliver  Storrow  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are  you  mad  ?” 

“ No;  very  sane.” 

“ Idiot!”  cried  the  old  lady,  falling  into 
a passion.  “ Where  do  you  expect  to  find 
another  man  like  him }” 
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Good  Lord!'1  cried  the  old  lady,  hys- 
terically. 1‘  I always  felt  a sort  of  proph- 
ecy that  you  would  be  an  old  maid." 

I do  not  wish  to  marry  him.  ) do  not 
think  lie  loves 
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4 ‘What  matter?  What  is  love  to  a 
man  ? A passion  of  a year;  then  he  is  as 
happy  with  any  good  woman  as  with  any 
other.  You  do  him  no  injustice  to  marry 
him.  And  what  indeed  makes  you  think 
he  does  not  love  you  ?” 

44 1 cannot  say.” 

44  Oh,  I dare  say  not.  All  you  say  is 
so  wise.  Listen  to  me.  He  is  in  luck  to 
marry  you,  a good  girl  like  you,  and  with 
my  money.  You  wish  to  rob  him  of 
this  ?” 

44 1 should  like  you  to  leave  it  to  him.” 

44 1 will  leave  none  of  it  to  you  if  you 
are  an  old  maid.” 

44 1 have  never  asked  you  for  it,  aunt.” 

The  Robeson  fiery  dark  eyes  were  flash- 
ing and  gleaming  in  Miss  Georgina's  el- 
derly face.  They  confronted  quite  their 
match  glowing  and  burning  in  Pauline's 
young  countenance;  but  there  was  a dig- 
nity in  the  girl's  regard  that  made  her 
look  like  the  victor.  She  had  grown  up 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The  in- 
tensity in  her  eyes  was  not  for  love  of 
Oliver  Storrow,  but  for  the  ideal  of  life. 
She  felt  exhilarated.  She  was  strong 
enough  to  meet  any  fate. 

Miss  Georgina  swept  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door.  Pauline  thought  she 
would  not  see  Oliver;  she  would  write  to 
him.  It  would  be  easier  for  him — - Just 
at  that  moment  a servant  knocked.  Pau- 
line ran  to  the  door. 

“Mr.  Storrow  is  down  stairs,  miss.” 

“Say  that  I have  a headache  and  am 
lying  down— that  I cannot  come  down- 
stairs now.” 

The  servant  returned  soon  with  this 
note:  44  My  darling,  I am  called  to  New 
York  to-day.  I must  see  you.”  He  did 
not  know  that  Virginia  was  gone.  Pau- 
line’s hand  trembled  a little  as  she  wrote: 
44 1 cannot  come  down.  I will  write  to 
you.  Good-by.  Affectionately,  Pauline.'’ 

VII. 

Pauline’s  letter,  written  that  day,  fol- 
lowed Oliver  to  New  York,  and  was  de- 
livered to  him  the  next  morning — a gen- 
tle, tender  missive,  carrying  a benediction 
in  every  word.  He  read  it  as  devoted 
Catholics  might  read  their  prayers  every 
night,  but  when  he  thought  of  Virginia  his 
braiu  was  in  a ferment.  He  became  like  one 
maddened.  Several  days  had  passed,  and 
while  yet  a few  days  allotted  to  his  hol- 
iday remained  he  thought  that  he  must 
go  to  Washington  only  to  try  to  see  her 
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once,  and  failing  that , he  would  at  least 
stand  upon  her  door-step.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  do  this,  when  one  evening,  pick- 
ing up  a newspaper  and  reading  idly, 
without  receiving  any  impression,  he  be- 
gan to  read  the  notices  of  the  steamers: 
there  was  a list  of  passengers  who  had 
sailed  that  morning  on  an  Italian  steam- 
er for  Genoa.  He  read  on  mechanically 
— names  that  he  never  heard  before,  and 
should  forget  in  ten  minutes— till  among 
them  he  found  44  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starling, 
of  Washington  — Miss  Starling.”  His 
heart  stopped  beating.  He  never  knew 
whether  he  had  fainted,  only  that  he  was 
next  conscious  that  the  light  in  the  room 
was  that  of  early  morning,  and  that  he 
felt  cold  and  stiff  and  ill.  When  his 
thoughts  began  to  gather  themselves  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Bailey:  44 1 can't  come  to 
see  you,  and  I know  that  you  can't  leave 
home,  but  if  you  could — ” He  rang  the 
bell  and  asked  the  janitor  to  mail  this  note, 
and  then  bring  him  some  coffee.  Having 
drank  it,  he  lay  there  till  the  darkness 
came  on,  and  till  the  light  of  the  next  day 
broke,  and  his  sister  knocked  at  his  door. 

She  came  in  with  an  apprehensive  face. 
“Are  you  ill,  Oily  ?”  She  bent  over  him 
solicitously.  “ Has  something  happened 
to  you  since  you  came  back  ?” 

He  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
“The  whole  thing  is  horrible  /” 

Mrs.  Bailey,  very  much  distressed,  but 
quite  controlled,  watched  him  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said:  “Have  you  break- 
fasted ? Have  you  a janitor  in  this  build- 
ing ? Can  he  get  us  some  coffee  and  a 
beefsteak  ?”  And  having  elicited  some  sort 
of  an  answer  to  these  questions,  she  re- 
fused to  hear  anything  more  until  a little 
breakfast  was  set  before  them  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Then  she  was  obliged  to  open 
the  conversation  again  herself.  She  had 
taken  off  her  bonnet  and  seemed  playing 
the  hostess. 

“Well,  Oily,  what  happened  ?” 

4 4 Pauline  has  broken  our  engagement.  ” 

4 4 What!” 

44  She  thinks  that  I no  longer  love  her, 
but— but  Virginia.” 

Mrs.  Bailey  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  dropped  her  eyes  in  her  lap,  with  her 
hands  helplessly  extended  on  the  table. 

Oliver  went  on : “She  has  written  me  a 
letter  like  an  angel.” 

44  And  do  you  love  Virginia?  You  have 
known  her  a week.  I was  there  but  once, 
and  didn't  notice  you.  Do  you  love  her?” 
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egotism  of  men ! You  wish  her  to  be  bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Very  well.  Now  that  you’re  angry 
you  are  probably  in  a more  rational  frame 
of  mind.  And  Virginia,  does  she  love 
you  ?” 

“I  have  no  grounds  for  thinking  so: 
on  the  contrary — ” 

“Give  me  your  reasons.” 

“She  has  gone  abroad.” 

“Already?” 

“I  read  it  in  the  paper.” 

“That  is  good  proof  that  she  does  care. 
What  did  you  say  to  her  ?” 

“Nothing — nothing.  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  I never  meant  to  break  with 
Pauline.  It  was  her  own  act.  I came 
away  thinking  Virginia  was  there,  but  she 
had  left  first.  I meant  to  go  back  when 
she  had  gone,  and  try  to  hasten  our 
wedding.  Then  came  Paulines  letter.  I 
meant  to  marry  her.” 

“You  would  have  done  a very  wicked 
thing,”  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  solemnly,  even 
bitterly.  She  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
her  own  wrongs. 

“What  shall  I do ?” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  your  course  is 
plain.” 

“I  see  nothing  plain.  Pauline  throws 
me  off;  Virginia  runs  away  from  me." 

“She  could  hardly  fall  into  your  arms 
like  ripe  fruit.  The  suddenness  of  her 
going  is  the  surprising  thing.  Father 
and  mother  too.” 

“She  told  me,”  said  Oliver,  “ that  it 
was  a habit  of  theirs;  that  once  oil  a 
Monday  her  father  said,  4 Let's  go  to  Hol- 
land on  Wednesday,' and  they  went;  and 
once  they  went  to  France,  having  decided 
their  going  ten  hours  before.  It  is  their 
going  note  that  is  significant;  and  what 
is  my  4 plain  course’  ?” 

“To  go  after  her  by-and-by;  not  at 
once.” 

“And  after  all  what  have  I to  offer 
her?  The  lot  of  a poor  man's  wife.” 

“You  will  have  an  incentive  to  become 
famous.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  I 
have  never  thought  you  enough  in  love 
with  Pauline.”  Mi's.  Bailey  rose  a little 
languidly.  “Well,  I came  summoned  like 
a doctor,  and  I have  given  my  prescrip- 
tion. I can  do  no  more.  I mean  to 
spend  the  next  three  hours  in  sleeping 
on  your  sofa  there,  for  I have  travelled  all 
night,  and  my  nerves  are  much  shaken. 
Later  I will  lunch  with  you,  and  you 
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shall  put  me  in  my  train,  which  goes  out 
at  three.” 


VIII. 

In  the  Salon  Carre  in  the  Louvre  a 
young  girl  stood  before  Giorgione's  im- 
mortal picture  called  “The  Pastoral,” 
her  eyes  glowing  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  half  terror,  half  an  exalted  hap- 
piness. By  her  side  stood  a very  careful- 
ly dressed  young  man  with  a pale  and 
haggard  countenance.  He  devoured  the 
young  girl  with  his  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  but  one  simple  look — that  of  the  hun- 
ger of  his  soul.  They  had  stood  thus  in 
silence  for  some  minutes;  then  it  was  she 
who  spoke,  flashing  her  eyes  into  his,  and 
dropping  them  back  to  the  picture. 

“When  one  looks  at  this  picture,  any- 
thing seems  possible — the  smell  of  flowers, 
the  coolness  of  water,  the  sweet  vibration 
of  stringed  instruments,  golden  sun-filled 
air,  the  harboring  green  trees,  and  the 
grass  that  is  soft  and  has  no  rasping  un- 
sympathy. Oh ! if  all  the  world  were  like 
this,  there  would  be  no  fear.  If  there 
could  be  no  evil  spoken  of  one — if  one 
could  think  no  evil  of  one’s  self!” 

She  paused.  Her  companion  made  no 
answer.  He  seemed  hardly  to  have  taken 
in  the  sense  of  her  words.  Presently  she 
spoke  again,  with  a less  steady  voice: 

“You  have  cast  yourself  from  a safe 
ship  into  the  stormy  sea.  You  are  mad. 
Go  back  while  it  is  not  too  late.” 

He  answered,  bitterly,  “I  have  burned 
my  ships,  since  you  will  be  so  metaphor- 
ical, and  they  are  no  longer  mine ; and  if  I 
must  drown,  then  I must.” 

Still  she  looked  at  the  picture  and  he 
at  her.  Presently  he  said:  “There  is  no- 
thing so  complicated  as  you  think.  Your 
words  do  not  blind  me,  and  it  is  not  from 
conceit,  but  because,  as  the  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  it  knows  its  own  love, 
and  it  knows  that  one  being  that  is  its 
own ; and  when  a man  and  woman  stand 
as  we  do  to-day,  they  are  as  alone  as 
Adam  and  Eve  were  in  Paradise,  and 
for  them  a new  world  is  made,  and  to 
concern  themselves  with  any  other  per- 
sons or  things  is  sacrilege/’ 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  full,  as 
when  they  had  first  met;  a superb  color 
flooded  her  face. 

“I  am  a woman,"  she  said,  “and  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  weighs  heavily  on 
me,  marring  my  own  joy.  Lead  me  into 
your  manly  new  world  of  light.” 
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WHEN  you  find  yourself  for  the  first 
time,  upon  some  unshadowed  day, 
in  the  delightful  West  Indian  city  of  St. 
Pierre — supposing  that  you  own  the  sense 
of  poetry,  the  recollections  of  a student — 
there  is  apt  to  steal  upon  your  fancy  an 
impression  of  having  seen  it  all  before, 
ever  so  long  ago,  you  cannot  tell  where. 
The  sensation  of  some  happy  dream  you 
cannot  wholly  recall  might  be  compared 
to  this  feeling.  In  the  simplicity  and 
solidity  of  the  quaint  architecture;  in  the 
eccentricity  of  bright  narrow  streets  all 
aglow  with  warm  coloring;  in  the  tints 
of  roof  and  wall,  antiquated  by  streakings 
and  patchings  of  mould  greens  and  grays ; 
in  the  startling  absence  of  window-sashes, 
glass,  gas  lamps,  and  chimneys;  in  the 
blossom-tenderness  of  the  blue  heaven, 
the  splendor  of  tropic  light,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  tropic  wind — you  find  less 
the  impression  of  a scene  of  to-day  than 
the  sensation  of  something  that  was  and 
is  not.  Slowly  this  feeling  strengthens 
with  your  pleasure  in  the  colorific  radi- 
ance of  costume;  the  semi-nudity  of  pass- 
ing figures;  the  puissant  shapeliness  of 
torsoes  ruddily  swart  like  statue  metal; 
the  rounded  outline  of  limbs  yellow  as 
tropic  fruit;  the  grace  of  attitudes;  the 
unconscious  harmony  of  groupings;  the 
gathering  and  folding  and  falling  of  light 
robes  that  oscillate  with  swaying  of  free 
forms ; the  sculptural  symmetry  of  unshod 
feet.  You  look  up  and  down  the  lemon- 
tinted  streets — down  to  the  dazzling  azure 
brightness  of  meeting  sky  and  sea;  up  to 
the  perpetual  verdure  of  mountain  woods 
— wondering  at  the  mellowness  of  tones, 
the  sharpness  of  lines  in  the  light,  the 
diaphaneity  of  colored  shadows,  always 
asking  memory,  4 4 When— where  did  I see 
all  this  long  ago  ?” 

Then,  perhaps,  your  gaze  is  suddenly 
riveted  by  the  vast  and  solemn  beauty 
of  the  verdant  violet-shaded  mass  of  the 
dead  Volcano,  high -towering  above  the 
town,  visible  from  all  its  ways,  and  um- 
braged,  maybe,  with  thinnest  curlings  of 
cloud,  like  spectres  of  its  ancient  smoking 
to  heaven.  And  all  at  once  the  secret  of 
your  dream  is  revealed,  with  the  rising  of 
many  a luminous  memory — dreams  of  the 
Idyllists,  flowers  of  old  Sicilian  song,  fan- 


“chagA  moin.” 


cies  limned  upon  Pompeiian  walls.  For 
a moment  the  illusion  is  delicious:  you 
comprehend  as  never  before  the  charm  of 
a vanished  world,  the  antique  life,  the 
story  of  terra -cottas  and  graven  stones 
and  gracious  things  exhumed:  even  the 
sun  is  not  of  to-day,  but  of  twenty  cen- 
turies gone : thus,  and  under  such  a light, 
walked  the  women  of  the  elder  world. 

Too  soon  the  hallucination  is  broken 
by  modern  sounds,  dissipated  by  modem 
sights — rough  trolling  of  sailors  descend- 
ing to  their  boats,  the  heavy  boom  of  a 
packet's  signal  gun — the  passing  of  an 
American  buggy.  Instantly  you  become 
aware  that  the  melodious  tongue  spoken 
by  the  passing  throng  is  neither  Hellenic 
nor  Roman:  only  the  beautiful  childish 
speech  of  French  slaves. 

II. 

But  what  slaves  were  the  fathers  of  this 
free  generation  ? Your  anthropologists, 
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your  ethnologists,  seem  at  fault  here:  the 
African  traits  have  become  transformed ; 
the  African  characteristics  have  been  so 
modified  within  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years — by  interblending  of  blood,  by 
habit,  by  soil  and  sun,  and  all  those  nat- 
ural powers  which  shape  the  mould  of 
races— that  you  may  look  in  vain  for  veri- 
fication of  ethnological  assertions.  No: 
this  is  a special  race,  peculiar  to  the  isl- 
and as  are  the  shapes  of  its  peaks— a 
mountain  race,  and  mountain  races  are 
comely. 

The  erect  carriage  and  steady  swift  walk 
of  the  women  who  bear  burdens  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  impress  the  observer; 
it  is  the  sight  of  such  passers-by  which 
gives,  above  all,  the  antique  tone  and  col- 
or to  his  first  sensations;  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  female  population  of  mixed 
race  are  practised  carriers.  Nearly  all 
the  transportation  of  light  merchandise, 
as  well  as  of  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
food  stuffs,  to  and  from  the  interior,  is 
effected  upon  human  heads.  At  some  of 
the  ports  the  regular  local  packets  are 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  women  and  girls, 
able  to  carry  any  trunk  or  box  to  its  des- 
tination. At  Fort-de-France  the  great 
steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Gen^rale 
Transatlantique  are  entirely  coaled  by 
women,  who  carry  the  coal  on  their  heads, 
singing  as  they  come  aud  go  in  procession 
of  hundreds;  and  the  work  is  done  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  creole  porteuse , 
or  female  carrier,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  physical  types  in  the 
world. 

At  a very  early  age,  perhaps  at  five 
years,  she  learns  to  carry  small  articles 
upon  her  head.  At  nine  or  ten  she  is  able 
to  carry  thus  a tolerably  heavy  basket,  or 
a trait  (a  wooden  tray  with  deep  out- 
ward-sloping sides)  containing  a weight 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds;  and  is 
able  to  accompany  her  mother,  sister,  or 
cousin  on  long  peddling  journeys,  walk- 
ing barefoot  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  At  sixteen  or  seventeen  she  is  a 
tall  robust  girl  — lithe,  vigorous,  tough, 
all  tendon  and  hard  flesh.  She  carries 
now  a tray  or  a basket  of  the  largest 
size,  and  a burden  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight.  She  can  now  earn  about  thirty 
francs  (about  six  dollars)  a month  by 
walking  fifty  miles  a day  as  an  itinerant 
seller. 

As  a general  rule  the  weight  is  such 


that  no  well-freighted  porteuse  can  un- 
assisted either  “load”  or  “unload”  (chdge 
or  dtchdge , in  creole  phrase);  the  effort 
to  do  so  would  burst  a blood-vessel,  wrench 
a nerve,  rupture  a muscle.  She  cannot 
even  sit  down  under  her  burden  without 
risk  of  breaking  her  neck:  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  balance  is  necessary  for  self- 
preservation.  And  no  one  ever  refuses 
to  aid  a woman  to  lift  or  to  relieve  herself 
of  her  burden;  you  may  see  the  wealth- 
iest merchant,  the  proudest  planter,  glad- 
ly do  it.  The  meanness  of  refusing  this 
little  kindness  has  only  been  imagined  in 
those  .strange  Stories  of  Devils  wherewith 
the  oral  and  uncollected  literature  of  the 
creole  abounds. 

III. 

Preparing  for  her  journey,  the  young 
machanne  (marchande)  puts  on  the  poor- 
est and  briefest  chemise  in  her  possession, 
and  the  most  worn  of  her  light  calico 
robes.  She  binds  a plain  foulard  neatly 
and  closely  about  her  head;  and  if  her 
hair  be  long,  it  is  combed  back  and  gather- 
ed in  a loop  behind.  Then,  with  a second 
foulard  of  coarser  quality,  she  makes  a 
pad,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  tdche , and  the  soft 
mass  is  placed  upon  her  head,  over  the 
ornamental  foulard.  On  this  the  great 
loaded  trait  is  poised. 

She  weai*s  no  shoes : the  soles  of  her  feet 
are  toughened  so  as  to  feel  no  asperities, 
and  present  to  sharp  pebbles  a surface  at 
once  yielding  and  resisting,  like  a cushion 
of  solid  caoutchouc. 

Besides  her  load  she  carries  only  a can- 
vas purse,  tied  to  her  girdle  on  the  right 
side,  and  on  the  left  a very  small  bottle  of 
rum,  or  white  tafia — usually  the  latter, 
because  it  is  so  cheap;  for  she  may  not 
always  find  the  Gouyave  Water  to  drink 
— the  cold  clear  pure  stream  conveyed  to 
the  fountains  of  Saint  Pierre  from  the 
highest  mountains  by  a beautiful  and 
marvellous  plan  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing: she  will  have  to  drink  betimes  the 
common  fountain  water  of  the  remoter 
high-roads,  aud  this  may  cause  dysentery 
if  swallowed  without  a spoonful  of  spir- 
its. Therefore  she  never  travels  without 
a little  liquor. 

Lo!  she  is  ready:  “ ChCigi  mom,  sou - 
pie,  cite  T She  bends  to  lift  the  end  of 
the  heavy  trait  — some  one  takes  the 
other:  it  is  on  her  head.  Perhaps  she 
winces  an  instant:  the  weight  is  not  per- 
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fectly  balanced;  she  settles  it  with  her 
hands,  gets  it  in  the  exact  place.  Then, 
all  steady — lithe,  light,  half  naked — away 
she  moves  with  a long  springy  step. 
So  even  her  walk  that  the  burden  nev- 
er sways;  yet  so  rapid  her  motion  that, 
however  good  a walker  you  may  fancy 
yourself  to  be,  you  will  tire  out  after  a 
sustained  effort  of  fifteen  minutes  to  fol- 
low her  up  hill. 

Fifteen  minutes! — 
and  she  will  keep 
up  that  pace  with- 
out slackening- 
save  for  a minute 
to  eat  and  drink 
at  mid  day — for  at 
least  eleven  hours 
and  forty-two  min- 
utes, the  briefest 
length  of  a West 
Indian  day. 

Such  travel  in 
such  a country 
would  be  impossible 
but  forthe  excellent 
national  roads,  lime- 
stone highways,  sol- 
id, broad,  faultless- 
ly graded,  that  wind 
from  town  to  town, 
from  hamlet  toham- 
let.  over  mountains, 
over  ravines,  as- 
cending by  zigzags 
to  heights  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet, 
traversing  the  primeval  forests  of  the  in- 
terior. now  skirting  the  dizziest  precipices, 
now  descending  into  the  loveliest  valleys. 
There  are  thirty-one  of  these  magnificent 
routes,  with  a total  length  of  488,052  me- 
tres (more  than  303  miles),  whereof  the 
construction  required  engineering  talent 
of  the  very  highest  order,  the  construction 
of  bridges  beyond  counting,  and  devices 
the  most  ingenious  to  provide  against  dan- 
gers of  storms,  floods,  landslips,  etc. 

IV. 

In  every  season,  in  almost  every  wea- 
ther, the  porteuse  makes  her  journey,  nev- 
er heeding  rain,  her  goods  being  protected 
by  double  and  triple  water-proof  cover- 
ings well  bound  down  over  her  trait. 
Yet  these  tropical  rains,  coming  suddenly 
with  a cold  wind  upon  her  heated  and  al- 
most naked  body,  are  to  be  feared;  but 
the  porteuse  selaom  suffers  from  them; 
she  seems  proof  against  fevers,  rheuma- 


tisms, ordinary  colds.  When  she  does 
break  down,  however,  the  malady  is  a 
frightful  one — a pneumonia  that  carries 
off  the  victim  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Happily  among  her  class  these  fatalities 
are  very  rare. 

Murder  for  purposes  of  robbery  is  not 
an  unknown  crime  in  Martinique,  but  I 


am  told  the  porteuses  are  never  molested. 
And  yet  some  of  these  girls  carry  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  hundreds  of 
francs;  and  all  carry  money,  the  money 
received  for  goods  6old,  often  a consider- 
able sum.  This  immunity  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  travel  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  by  day, 
and  usually  in  company.  A very  pretty 
girl  is  seldom  suffered  to  journey  unpro- 
tected; she  has  either  a male  escort  or 
several  experienced  and  powerful  women 
with  her.  In  the  cocoa  season,  when  car- 
riers start  from  Grande  Anse  as  early  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach 
St.  Pierre  by  dawn,  they  travel  in  strong 
companies  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  sing- 
ing on  the  way.  As  a general  rule  the 
younger  girls  at  all  times  go  two  together, 
keeping  step  perfectly  as  a pair  of  blood- 
ed fillies;  only  the  veterans,  or  women 
selected  for  special  work  by  reason  of 
extraordinary  physical  capabilities,  go 
alone.  To  the  latter  class  belong  certain 
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h>i^uoorb  *bo  may  buy  .a&<vth<?r  ' biscuit  or 
t vim.  AHog*?t]i^r  .sli^  nmy  fe  expected  to 
sous  of  biscuit  or  bread  before 
.reaching  Grande  Anse,  where  she  prod- 
ubiy  lias  a meal  Waiting  for  1h4v  jjSjkfy 
ought  to  cost  her  ten  sous,  i(: 

tlifcfce  be  meat  in  her  rngotit.  yvliieb  ^tw- 
^eiits  . a total  expexim  of  Jift£g$  £6teyfoc 
e&tAhife.  Then  there  \$  the  /a4tiftfr>ftal 
cost  of  •J:i'qtU0ftf:;  qthfc’li  *be  fbwst 

rmlx  with  her  ilriotin^  water,  at  wald 
be  iMMjre  than  dan gero  ns  to  gwallbw  pure 
enitl  w hide  $b "Beit  ir sdatoii 
sou»  more  ^)iis;  the  f raint  But 

\ ba^ty  nnd  really  era*owe<n>3  esto 
mate  doe&  ri  0 1 ibel  u de 
and  •,  * ^ 

’may  ,'Beep''her"^ tbuM: 
rent  the  floor  and.  poy/for  tb^?  clothe  out 
of  that  franc...  As  tf/Witttftr of  fact  she  u*>x 
only  dbevs  all  line  upon  tier  i weoiy  sous 
a day.  but  cad  even  econonme  emnetbilig 
wJdeh  will  db able  her-  when  her  yohih 
fend  totee  .dbrfiwck  to  start  in  busings  Jor 
herself  . And  liny  economy  will  not  seem 
so  wbuderfiil  \v  heu  J assure  you  that 
ihbnsnnds  of  inen  here — huge  men  «bh&: 

gifla  obi  ploy  ed  by  the  great  bakeries  of  clcd  J ike  bulls  and  boost live  upon  au 

Fnrt  do  Fi'aiiee  and  St.  Pierre  ; these  are  average  expenditure  Oi  live  sous  a day. 
Verda biz  cbty&ti&M,  'They,  aws  probably  One  sou  of  bi^d,  two  aouA  of  triimne: 
tlife  l^Vh44tdiideti  $£  all  i'.<rat*ryi,.!i'g'  baskets  Hour,  one  sou  ot  drbvd:  codfish, 

Of  Astounding  size  far  up  imo  the  mourn  of  tafia:  sue h is  their  meat 
rains  before  day  light,  so  as  fcj  .furnish  There  are  women ' carrier*  who  ' earn 
country  families  with  fresh  bread  at  hi * more than  a franc  .1  day  — vwmeii  with  a 
early  hour:  ami  for  this  labor  tinn*  re-  particular  talent  for  selling,  who  are  paid, 
ceive  about  four  dollars  avreuty  fyam  s'  $ on  com tri  issi on —fro to  nm  n>  fifteen  per 
mouth  and  one  loaf  of  brefi.fi  per  diem  cent.  These  mrentfihilj  uul&£  themselves 
' , ' y %depeudimUb  coi*- 

'*  iiiiu.e  to  *eU  and  bargain  in  \»'r<ur\,  bail 

yvitiii#  glrllvv^rry  tlie  good*. 


Luiccmxa  on  A Jd^orrr  at  wvk  as 

- • $;#v  '.iROnit 


^uvtuftJU>t*ui»  |iW«>jcrnj*U 


Forty  to  fifty  mites?  b day,  always  mi- 
der  a vvdlgb i of  more  t h&n  a Inin d ml 
pounds  for  vvlien  ill*  'if ait  ha&  been 
emptied  tfbe  in  for  bHljn^t-  “J  riug«  out-  a rich 

carrying  toicie  o T ii  jg*oi / iac»r« 

money  ewer,  the  itiobutam  raugbs;  beyond  behind  tb?.-  balis.u^:  that  shut  iii  oiir  gur 
the  peaks,  aevv^  the  ra  % me  tfimnah  <he  .fiihi.  ‘TUe.rv ; {v*a>  of  tbeoi—  no,  three— 

tnvpii'al  forest  sOhietihiC^  t li r*ifiigU  CheelHfibv  a>ad  Xtipa.  Mitiyb/te 

vvdiys.  Jpiuhiod  by  Chechelle  hav'e : -just  amved  fW.mi 

this  ii»  suairuet'  01  vfmiaiy  tln^  -^A^V^ri  xVi  Saint  Pierre  ; Kiha.  ivum  G ros 

rains  or  the  mison  ”f  I hr  3 >iue  of  Mrnaic  wit  h fniits  hod  v egeUxbles.  ,Sup: 

fo\ «■  -rs  or  the  time  oi  imn  a;  uies.  a train:  pose  we  eAll.  them  ail  in /ami  tree  what 
a cf ay ! How  doeaasjie  hyp  upvua  d t they;  'iiave ^ goi  Mmyotth  5iiid  GhoebeUe 

There  are  twenty  $d«»  in  the  fraue,  sell  my  cnirOoission:.  liina.  sells  for  her 
The  girl  leaves  St.  Pierre  with  her  load  moUwo:,  w ixo  h;^  a h tile  garden  oi  Gross 
aftefariy nmrrmig,  A f vinage;  ^ ° 'V  , ;;  ’ ' 

Morue  Iu?ng:\  site.liaHs  to  buy'nne , twK  kf lu>ujo)>-  Mo fynitfi-:  hmJ)m\Ckv<'h?lk  ! 
or  three'  histmlW  a<  a 'sou  npi<a*;  and  eniuneof  no  AyiW.  Jibwj,  cW  Tlu^iw 
mtchiug>  .Ajhiii>a\I?uuinp|r  IhUb-  id  the  •ofwdy-  the; X&  tet  the  ge&Al 
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trays  pass ! Now  all  these  are  unloaded 
by  old  Th6reza  and  by  young  Adou;  all 
the  packs  are  on  the  floor,  and  the  water- 
proof wrappings  are  being  uncorded, 
while  Ah-Maumzell,  the  adopted  child, 
brings  the  rum  and  water  for  the  tall 
walkers. 

“ Oh,  what  a medley,  Maiyotte!”  Ink- 
stands  and  wooden  cows;  purses  and  pa- 
per dogs  and  cats;  dolls  and  cosmetics; 
pins  and  needles  and  soap  and  tooth- 
brushes ; candied  fruits  and  smoking-caps ; 
pelotes  of  thread,  and  tapes,  and  ribbons, 
and  laces,  and  Madeira  wine;  cuffs  and 
collars,  and  dancing  shoes,  and  tobacco 
sachets!  Jesis-Maia  ! the  pretty  fou- 
lards ! Azure  and  yellow  in  checker- 
ings,  orange  and  crimson  in  stripes,  rose 
and  scarlet  in  plaidings,  and  bronze  tints, 
and  beetle  tints  of  black  and  green. 

“ Chechelle,  what  a bloucoutoum  if 
you  should  ever  let  that  tray  fail — ate  ya 
yaieP ’ Here  is  a whole  shop  of  crock- 
eries and  porcelains— plates,  dishes,  cups, 
earthenware  canaris  and  dobannes.  And 
gift  mugs  and  cups,  and  knives  and  forks, 
and  cheap  spoons,  and  tin  coffee-pots,  and 
tin  rattles  for  babies,  and  tin  flutes  for 
horrid  little  boys,  and  pencils,  and  note- 
paper  and  envelopes. 

“Oh,  Rina,  what  superb  oranges ! fully 
twelve  inches  round!  And  these,  which 
look  something  like  our  mandarines,  what 
do  you  call  them  ?”  ‘ ‘ Zo range-macaque !” 
(monkey-oranges).  And  here  are  avoca- 
dos— beauties;  guavas  of  three  different 
kinds;  tropical  cherries  (which  have  four 
seeds  instead  of  one) ; tropical  raspberries, 
whereof  the  entire  eatable  portion  comes 
off  in  one  elastic  piece,  lined  with  some- 
thing like  white  silk.  Here  are  fresh 
nutmegs;  the  thick  green  case  splits  in 
equal  halves  at  a touch ; and  see  the  beau- 
tiful heart  within — deep  dark  glossy  red, 
all  wrapped  in  a bright  net-work  of  flat 
blood  - colored  fibre  spun  over  it,  like 
branching  veins.  This  big  heavy  red  and 
yellow  thing  is  a pomme  -cy there : the 
smooth  cuticle,  bitter  as  gall,  covers  a 
sweet  juicy  pulp  interwoven  with*  some- 
thing that  seems  like  cotton  thread.  Here 
is  a pomme-cannelle : inside  its  scaly  cov- 
ering is  the  most  delicious  yellow  custard 
conceivable,  with  little  black  seeds  float- 
ing in  it.  This  larger  corossol  has  almost 
as  delicate  an  interior,  only  the  custard  is 
white  instead  of  yellow.  Here  are  chris- 
tophines , great  pear-shaped  things,  white 
and  green  according  to  kind,  with  a peel 


prickly  and  knobby  as  the  skin  of  a horn- 
ed toad;  but  they  stew  exquisitely.  And 
melongines , or  egg-plants,  and  palmiste- 
pith,and  chadeques, and  pommes-d' Haiti, 
and  roots  that  at  first  sight  look  all  alike. 
But  they  are  not : there  are  camanioc , and 
couscous,  and  ziguames,  and  choux-cara- 
ibes,  and  various  kinds  of  patates  among 
them.  Old  Th6reza’s  magic  will  trans- 
form these  shapeless  muddy  things  be- 
fore evening  into  pyramids  of  smoking 
gold,  into  odorous  porridges  that  will  look 
like  messes  of  molten  amber  and  liquid 
pearl ; for  Rina  makes  a good  sale. 

Then  Chechelle  manages  to  dispose  of  a 
tin  coffee-pot  and  a big  canari ; and  Mai- 
yotte  makes  the  best  sale  of  all,  for  the 
sight  of  a funny  biscuit  doll  has  made  Ah- 
Maumzell  cry  and  smile  so  at  the  same 
time  that  I should  feel  unhappy  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  if  I did  not  buy  it  for  her. 

I knew  I ought  to  get  some  change  out  of 
that  six  francs ; and  Maiyotte,  who  is  black, 
but  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon,  seems  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact. 

Oh,  Maiyotte,  how  plaintive  tliht  pretty 
sphinx  face  of  yours,  now  turned  in  pro- 
file, as  if  you  knew  you  looked  beautiful 
thus,  with  the  great  gold  circlets  of  your 
ears  glittering  and  swaying  as  you  bend! 
And  why  are  you  so  long,  so  long  unty- 
ing that  poor  little  canvas  purse,  fum- 
bling and  fingering  it  ? Is  it  because  you 
want  me  to  think  of  the  weight  of  that 
trait,  and  the  sixty  kilometres  you  must 
walk,  and  the  heat,  and  the  dust,  and  all 
the  disappointments?  Ah!  you  are  cun- 
ning, Maiyotte!  No,  I do  not  want  the 
change! 

Sundown  approaches:  the  light  has 
turned  a rich  yellow;  long  black  shapes 
lie  across  the  curving  road — shadows  of 
balisier  and  palm,  shadows  of  tamarind 
and  Indian -reed,  shadows  of  ceiba  and 
giant-fern.  And  the  porteuses  are  com- 
ing down  through  the  lights  and  dark- 
nesses of  the  way  from  far  Grande  Anse, 
to  halt  a moment  in  this  little  village. 
They  are  going  to  sit  down  on  the  road- 
side here  before  the  house  of  the  baker; 
and  there  is  his  great  black  workman 
Jean-Marie,  looking  for  them  from  the 
doorway,  waiting  to  relieve  them  of  their 
loads.  Jean-Marie  is  the  strongest  man 
in  all  the  Cham p-Flore:  see  what  a torso, 
as  he  stands  there  naked  to  the  waist! 
His  day's  work  is  done;  but  he  likes  to 
wait  for  the  girls,  though  he  is  old  now, 
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and  lifts'  soe>s  tall  a??  hmis^i?,  It  is  a overweary.  1&V  hinv  " Ah !~  xirchdge 
habit :,snr}iH  say  that  he  had  'a  daughter  ?nom  cfer  / »«  Jo*vm\  ( Un- 

once—  a porfeuse. .like- those ■ eoKi'iii-^-^aud.  load  me  quiekly,  tf*j*t*,  fofc'I  am  very 
used  to;  wait  for  her  Urns -at  that  very  weary.)  Then  takes:  f>ft  their  burden*, 

doorway.  unUl  «ui * evening  she  failed  to  and  fetches  bread  for  them. and  ^ayafoot- 
appear  mul  never  relumed  tihJ 'Ire  car:  Mt  little  thing*  to  pi  a he.  then, 
rietl  her  lanne  in  his  arms  dead,'  stricken  And  they  are  pleased,  apd  "I Hugh  just  like 
by  &^i*p£ui ^ in  sdTue  mountain  patio  .'  children^: *x&  they  sit  right  down  on  the 
Here  girls— yollovvt  red-  road  there  to  mtiiich  their  dry  bread. 

hWk.  See  1 he  bash  of  ihe  yellow  feet 

where  they  itoirb  tin*  light!  And  v.j mr  Bo  often  have  I watched  that  seme! 

i-iti-t  the  red  inn bs  take  in' the  Let  md  but  fclpse  my  ' ( mfioartii: 

e.tmogiAiir  glow ! PinoUe,  Pauline,  Me-  am)  U will  come  back  to  me,  iJm>:ngli  all 
' did h— all  together  as  Usual,  with  Ti-Cb;  t he  thousand  mile*,  over  thy  graves  of The 
trotting  belt  im),  very  tired.  Never  mi  ml, . days, 

' Ti-Ob  vom  will  outwalk  ymn*  cousins'  Again  I see  Hie  mountain  road  in  iho 
wheir  you  are  a few  years  older  preity  yelhov  glow,  handed  with  umbrages  of 
ThC-Ity  Her.-  .sane  Vy nil ai  *Uul  Zabet.hy  palm.  Again  I watch  the  light  feet  vom- 
and.  Fob ‘arid  tu  ><lof  ty , an  cl  • Fr  v v \HU>  ; and  ihg  - -now  i?>  sh?Hkvw;  rh>w  in  sim— sound- 

hetil od  (.Hero  aim  cn&nug  the  two  yhahiuex  Scssiy  u*  falling  leave*.  Bid)  I can  hear 

-goididi  t.l'ie.  twin  siMer*  who  *£jj  the  voices  crying.  Aft <.ti<'hi)g£  wof’h 

silks  and  threads  - ami ‘ foulartls;  always  viie..  che  * .w»/$  ra^eA'VmAste 
toge-thti:.  al  ways  w curing  robes  and  ker-  arms  outreach  to  take  the  burdens  /tttVSyVV;: 
chief#  of  si, pillar  eblyus  so  that  you  cat i Only  there  j$  .&  change— I kmHv.  amt 

lie ver  tell  ‘which  is  Lorraimi*  ami  vdiicb  Whatl  All  vapory  the  road  i$,  and  the 
Edoualise,  f ronde,  ami  the  .cothtf-ly  coming  Feet  of  the 

And  all  smile  to  s?*e  Jean  Marie  wait-  hear  or*,  ami  even  this  light  of  sunset— 
mar  (or  them,  and  io  hear  Ids  deep  kind  sunset  that  is  ever  larger-  *\ ml  nearm*  u* 
voice  calling..  * * Co a ><> *■  >*f  f <<r<~  us  than  dawn,  rveu  as  death  than  birth.. 

■ment  iHl  koWi  f \ (Hew  art  Item,.  tlej*r>"  And  the  weird  way  appvaret h a way 
ho  w goes  it  #UU  JKt&jV*  Akd  -tbey  iobjAly  whbSe.  4u».l  ta  the  dos?! ^ gV'io?rat)Oja&y 
make  nu$xyiir^*  JTk}iitt 'e/e£r: A? ' : 'ah d the.';«?mpe.'  that: 

(All  a ^>.4 .a ml Jhoif  - ^ • But hobie;.  Sari^ t 


uv  AntuAM  u oims^oKTir 

• f • '••  | 1 ' 1 1 IrAu^dy  paasr  t>r.% 

0(p*  dtbuo^Liiii;  ^oinid' of  mill,  atid  bees 
(he  Mi?j  of  rivm*a,' ^ wyuds  ^vtd 

• * >1  umms  r.f  vv'au'r.  ami  pure  sky 

t ii  dl  hy  turh^.  ^pd to 

• oi  i be  MitaU  >“•<-.  ]-  Pai  bit  la's. 

Jink i • ^by-u-c . 1i i o ^ n lb in*d  frohi- ‘ireC$ ;’•' 

• > s o*«da  urdnvly  cs'y 

i v :u  ihio  J*i'A  uigub ''.itpil  twb ^ rdglit^  nibre.  1 lay, 
And  eoaUf  fvM  by^py  ${e;ihli:. 

.nr  io -nigju  ;\.;viiy  l 

JA  Hfo  »<n . ■»  h ♦>  - , ;jA  ail  thy  yveatth ? 

* '■  - 1 r hot  W4*f>i  day  .*»i,d  day, 


«-m,  v h :4»T.':At  'y>\.x-.b/'thoUgljtS!;  htallli 
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ADRIAA.N  VAN  DJK  YEI/DE- 

. 

nv  E r - V 

ONE  of  dll'  Iciosl  writers  n\i  (hr  sduu‘1  iVe  Tto  re  -m  now-  * if  H«>yv 

of  Dutch  painting  df  VKf.V irV-S 

V^LJes  form  » dy rt J t*l ' hur  f *$«$}»  A*  ftl f j r*\ ‘ t 1 1 ij u i 1 

the  founder  was  oik  K^>-,  ',  -v:*  A-  V>We  Lrisrht  i ooi-A1.  n.  !§fe  <of  \\  m his  ]»!<•*  ‘ 5 
Hottest  thjtf  m^y  ./hind*  •..  ■ t^tdArcs  lb**  <o«>U  as 

iii-i  fif  the  dynasty.  Af&'foiun,  Ivovri  .1?  Am-  Adrian  vtoUld  read  Lt>  h&dtd  )vni»t  . Unit 
*i/:rd.<m]  in  1*539,  is  tn>V  ia»>u  inu>o'.‘t;UH  (>l!  li;^  -''  'm-n  i)'oi„  SI  houi  hf*  won  id  Lo?\ 

member.  'Nature  aj jfefcyV  vrottr toy*  $i \%t  ft  • 'ftW'hia  father^  or  Li .4  brother  WilJeniA; 

’ . ' Ongiral  fterp  A 


harpers  new  monthly  magazine 


infcver  pitrhutliul  mnrgmafj$n  to 
5ru|)l^mc*tx(  Thwe. 

etchings of  his  that  bebr  date 
$>liQ\rittg  that  even  when  lad  ;«>f 
fourteen  In* v?M  fi*Uy.iFwa*£ 
need  of  p«L(ic^t  lie 

desired  Those  oteftmjifs 

\>YtU  44  (3 tie  pomt.  but,  eon  vide  ring- 
Jtffe  U i 

Tlier&;  ju^;  er^ji t by  tin  ? tb*>y 


^<try.'  r$re  _ 

/or  said  honmmid  .high 
•pr^G^r  y;  Ve  V 

/ Blautyin  Ids  ubtiin?  of  Van  he 

, 'JJ  VT; eftf  tW  graz*  ujthft 

tlip  ic^t  llf  fitte  i^jtra: 
the  leaves  of  ydueh  tin?  -Soft. -air 
under  **k  ics  of  jml* 
iii  a s,jK>ci^  otf  ttfrri^iiial 
paradise-  vvhereui  Uie  noise  of  thr 
brushes  anti  [mint  ou  the  walls  a*  &&  world  is  hashed,  and  the  tumult  of  un- 
his  arms  could  reach.  Ill*  facing  who  .t{ni*l  .souls  is  eaheod. 
w»9  & good  dmu^ht&mau,  inr^iideci  ihat  * ‘ Ewuikuis  of  Paul  Potter  rn  the  art  of 
the  Wy  shoftki  follow  in  hi&  &0f$r . s*>;  pai d ti jitg- . 

but  scant  snienfkm  to  tin*  subjects  the.  dlypiay.x  move  noliD^^'  m 
youthful  artist  tried  U*  depict;  but  01^.  than  dftl  Ulu^trirerA  |nvdeefcs&u\  Pot- 
day  limling  on  the  ride  oJ’  fch*  bed  < for  jto$  ter  eobJoyed  ail  ins  jjrftius  ip  ifteebdea- 
boy,  m default  of  yvijl  sp&o<\  would  paint  var  td^bW'kJoe^  fbi-*  e.tprW*jr*n,  1b^  pliyM' 
on  furnitii^vM  ti  row.  aril  painted  for  so  05 n only  of  the  Swi!,  if  onh  rn^y  so 
yoiiug  a elVibi/deeid^L  tb^fi  it  it,  i^f  Hnnhaft.  lVi  liis  eyee  t be  h\ mftoa pe 

}yor$c  tft&rt  abet}  tbo  boy /s  wus  but  a ri  accessory ; it  yra#'  enoiigti  ma  - 

• d*0ei il.ecl' - ' to  trike  terial  for  fj;n^.f«>i*  a fildtire  to  si  cor- 
Adriaan  wd.li  *>*»ioe  b bk  sYoiebes  to  hk  nee  of  a freeh  pasture  \vl»Yro  one  or  two 
friend  Jan  WV/muts  and  ask  h*s  m)h.hou  eo\vs  rest  bit-' at.'  ?,!<*;•  foot-  of  an  oak  awaited 
o-  o*  no-  eitjldk  bdeufv  Wynioiis  u:is  as-  the  l.i«>a'r  for  rehu;niiig  to  tin* tc  stable. 
Umrsient  at  the  exceilence  of  el o*  slvotehes.  Van  do.  Wide  rs  not  only  a yreat  aohual. 
and  yi jf^i'ed  4t..  bp&fr  tSJc'if  ft  Jm  ',&$  l n$  Yp^fttbfY  htt t ti  kewi^  a grei*t 
jHipHouni  Ihe  story  i> that  Wy  nantsJs  wife,  £5k  euUle  urv  to  he.  Touvattii-  fieitfs.  en* 
if^  Jrttery f e w^t^>3 d % c-r  ftdski n d , nehed  with  fiity'k  - ‘fwd^H}'  by 
\*  Yoi'i  V'-ilt  not  i’ltivv  u pupil.;:  ho  will  ^oort  and  id m*s  heyvnid  wftu  b wide  (ior^peeh.ves 
prove  (o  ‘he  yonr  master; *T  Wj*elbw  Ihe  rftn  be  s *mi:  a.  soft  e^rv«8u>y  n ind  hears 
story  he  t;r<ie  or"  ru>t.  eerihinyy  w lieo  wen  through  the  slcy  elcmds  Tig  id  and  fhaifty, 
4 yjoi.ir  lad.  Van  dikYebko  aknwt  v^n  jite  tlmac  t>f  Earl  De^mHm  All  the 
bed  the  predietioxi  -if  preUieUon  there  was  beAtrtie^  of  nature,  to  a word,  can  tribute 
-~h>r  hv  the  time  he  ^as  iVvVniy  he  ivum*  to  the;  etieet  hn  wohes  to  produce.  The 
i:ii  ioo  Wynants  riiiih*  :u».d  heu rw  in  his  row-  the  horses,' of  Paui  I:Y>Uhr  am  with- 
’land o*a i-es  and  he  and  hi>  nr.islerval ’ways  om‘  doubt  rnrojuprinihle,  ood  vn> ■inlier  ar- 
remavuet!  6V*uyfr?eu<K  fUe  hidey  ikt  hais {ever  u> ^ i<s  suyfi  a 

in  kite#  }n -idy  ) u.  h isk; ip'ifpt i A dys»  f eh  y i.^r  uiui  sfnipi in ix y ttf  ex presshm : 

Adci^u  soon  jy ; . hf f x?iuliitiat : Y<?hft*,  Iw:  *ui  entirely 

pp  i»f  ius^rr.a»td  n-v  Wy  uaoi.\  dyy:|^|^j^ut  Jove  h ,v  nature,  has  a is«>  reached 
dnuvu*  n n reserved* y tha t be  hail  noiuuig  juiyf  as.  mro  erriV-eti/nK  In  lfte  works 
tyv-ft^Cii-Tfeto  -any  Y^tf  h^t'  tj^y-eU^Ot  rnast er  gi^eX'  far 

had  4l x truth;  lit  looking'  at  ttm 


AnaiAAK  x-Ay  OB  v«;jLDr. 


APRIAAN  VAN  DE  VELDE 


pictures  of  Paul  Potter  and  Ad  naan  van 
de  Velde,  I picture  to  myself  that  the  one 
must  serve  as  the  model  of  good-fellow- 
ship, the  other  as  a mixture  of  grace  and 
simplicity/’ 

Although  our  artist  paid  such  careful 
attention  to  his  landscape,  yet  he  made 
it  subordinate  to  his  cattle,  who  always 
occupied  the  principal  place:  and  when 
with  animals  he  introduced  humanity, 
such  figures  were  also  subordinated  ; they 


ing  groups  of  figures  introduced  by  his 
friend. 

When  he  chose  to  paint  pictures  where 
landscape  and  animals  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate. Van  de  Velde  was  perfectly  capable 
of  painting  figures  full  of  grace  and  ac- 
tion. such  as  4'The  Amusements  of  Win- 
ter,” representing  people  skating,  which 
has  been  most  admirably  engraved  by 
Jacques  Al lament,  and  the  two  views  of 
the  ‘'Coast  of  Scheveningen/’ 


“THE  FARM  COTTAGE.” 

By  of  Ad.  BraaD  *»  Cl**  Pari*.  F>oh>  • i>Uoi«>£r*pb  *> t U>«  painting  by  A<iria&i>  van  d*  Wide. 


never  obtruded,  though  he  painted  them  Some  of  hi*  hunting  scenes  are  as  fine 
as  well  as  did  Wouvermans,  as  witness  Ids  as  Wcmvermans’s,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring 
celebrated  M Blind  Flute- Player.”  Wy-  owns  a Rendezvous”  representing  the 
nants  preferred  to  have  his  pupil  paint  assemblage  of  the  huntsmen  on  the  ter- 
his  figures  rather  than  any  one  else,  and  race,  which  is  a superb  specimeu  of  his 
Hobbema, Van  der  Heyden, and  even  Ruys-  style. 

dael  himself  often  made  use  of  his  skilful  He  seems  never  to  have  left  his  native 
brush.  Van  der  Neff,  who  was  called  the  place,  Amsterdam.  He  died  at  thirty- 
Douw  of  architectural  painters/ received  three,  yet  nearly  every  public  and  private 
double  the  value  of  his  works  when  they  gallery  of  note  in  Europe  owns  one  or 
were  peopled  by  the  careful  and  image  more  of  bis  pictures.  Some  of  his  paint- 
native  spirit  of  Adriaan,  Take,  for  ex-  ing*,  treating  the  most  pathetic  subjects 
ample,  the  4 'Town- Hal l of  Amsterdam/’  in  Christian  art,  show  that  he  was  able  to 
now  in  the  Louvre;  more  than  half  of  its  portray  the  strong  emotions  as  well  as 
interest  and  value  is  owing  to  the  charm-  the  tranquil  joys  of  pastoral  life. 
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THE  great  centennial  commemoration 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  Washington  fully  satisfied 
the  emotion  with  which  it  was  anticipa- 
ted. In  fact,  before  the  day  dawned  the 
celebration  had  acquired  a popular  mo- 
mentum whicli  assured  its  Success.  It 
was  precisely  the  thing  which  could  not 
be  forecast  or  controlled,  and  was  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  arrangements  that 
made  the  celebration  so  imposing  and 
so  memorable.  The  three  days  in  New 
York  were  a revelation  of  the  character 
of  the  city  which  was  very  striking.  The 
entire  good  nature  and  general  good  or- 
der were  perhaps  to  be  expected.  They 
have  appeared  before  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  was  a conscious 
patriotism  and>  national  pride  and  sen- 
timent of  amity  which  were  surprising 
in  a population  of  such  diverse  nation- 
ality. 

It  was  pleasant,  also,  to  observe 
throughout  the  commemoration  the  heart- 
iness of  the  love  and  honor  for  Wash- 
ington. The  light  banter  which  has  be- 
come almost  a popular  habit  in  allusions 
to  him  wholly  disappeared,  and  although 
nothing  could  be  more  comical  than 
many  of  the  portraits  and  figures,  which 
in  every  impossible  and  preposterous 
guise  strained  the  reverence  in  which  he 
is  held,  yet  they  were  all  seriously  de- 
signed, and  illustrated  only  an  imperfect 
art,  not  a derisive  purpose.  The  Father 
of  his  Country  posing  as  a full-armored 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  ex- 
traordinary conception.  But  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  American  sculptors 
has  draped  him  in  the  Roman  toga. 

Washington  serenely  survives  all  jests 
and  caricature,  and  extravagant  expres- 
sion of  every  kind,  and  one  of  the  chief 
if  not  the  greatest  of  the  benefits  of  the 
great  commemoration  is  that  it  has  im- 
pressed him  upon  the  universal  Amer- 
ican consciousness  more  clearly  and 
strongly  than  ever.  The  myth  has  large- 
ly vanished  before  the  fact.  The  gran- 
deur of  his  actual  service  is  better  un- 
derstood than  ever  before,  and  the  actual 
Washington  transcends  the  fabled  hero. 
The  civil  war  naturally  stimulated  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  learned  since  the  war  more  in  detail 
the  situation  from  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Washington  delivered  us  than 


was  generally  known  before.  There  is 
one  fact  which  was  not  made  prominent 
during  the  commemoration,  but  which 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  considering 
the  story  of  the  century.  The  wonder- 
working Constitution  not  only  prepared 
a complete  organization  of  government, 
but  it  supplied  the  structure  of  a nation 
which  was  yet  to  be  developed.  There 
was  already,  indeed,  the  national  in- 
stinct. There  were  in  the  colonies  and 
in  their  Revolutionary  association  the 
possibilities  of  a nation.  But  it  is  true, 
as  John  Quincy  Adams  showed  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  jubilee  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  original  States  were  never  properly 
sovereign.  And  it  was  equally  true,  as 
Washington  said,  that  a national  gov- 
ernment was  indispensable  for  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

But  the  nation  was  not  yet  a conscious 
existence.  It  was  prospective,  waiting  to 
be  born.  The  century  has  developed  it. 

By  the  most  powerful  forces,  by  instinct 
and  habit,  by  geographical  situation  and 
language,  by  the  overpowering  traditions 
of  race  and  hereditary  institutions,  by  the 
necessary  co-operation  and  commingling 
of  common  interests  and  enterprise,  and 
by  a dominant  homogeneity  vital  enough 
to  assimilate  immense  foreign  accretions, 
a new  nation  has  arisen,  to  which  by 
marvellous  forecast  the  Constitution  was 
perfectly  adapted.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  which  were  commemorated  by 
the  celebration. 

It  is  inevitable  also  that  in  the  pro- 
digious development  of  the  century  dan- 
gerous tendencies  should  have  appeared. 

No  greater  or  more  timely  word  could  be 
spoken  at  such  a triumphant  festival  than 
that  which  reminded  us  that  our  true 
greatness  is  not  in  our  institutions,  but  in 
ourselves.  Institutions  of  the  best  design 
may  be  perverted.  It  is  the  common- 
place of  history  that  Caesar  founded  the 
empire  upon  republican  forms.  The  ship 
of  state  may  be  triply  plated  and  of  ma- 
jestic port,  but  it  is  the  captain  and  his 
crew  that  assure  the  prosperous  voyage. 

This  was  the  apple  of  gold  in  a picture 
of  silver  which  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
offered  to  Washington’s  successor  in  old 
St.  Paul’s.  In  the  midst  of  our  prodigious 
affluence  and  amazing  material  progress, 
in  the  magnificent  paean  of  triumph  re- 
sounding through  the  country,  naturally 
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pitched  in  the  exulting  major  key,  he 
touched  a minor  note.  The  progress  and 
power  and  prosperity  are  undeniable.  But 
with  these  there  are  tendencies  and  signs 
which  every  patriot  will  heed. 

The  details  of  the  celebration  will  be 
long  remembered.  Nor  can  any  similar 
scene  be  expected  in  the  country  for  many 
a year.  The  little  incidents  of  universal 
experience,  the  half-hour  occupied  in 
pressing  up  the  steps  to  a station  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  the  two  hours  of  suffo- 
cating struggle  to  reach  a door,  the  board- 
ing up  of  steps  and  balconies  to  save  them 
from  the  destroying  crush  of  people,  the 
resistless  streams  of  masses  of  men  and 
women,  as  insurmountable  as  the  currents 
of  a river  rapid,  all  vividly  depict  the  enor- 
mous throng  and  the  terror  of  its  might, 
as  Boswell’s  description  of  Johnson’s  little 
personal  peculiarities  reproduces  the  man. 
Everybody  has  his  own  story  to  tell,  and 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  three  days  in 
newspapers,  books,  letters,  and  traditions 
with  which  the  bewildered  patriot  will 
have  to  deal  at  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  may  well  move  the  sympa- 
thy of  his  ancestry.  As  Uncle  Sam  says 
in  the  amusing  cut  in  the  number  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  which  illustrates  the  cele- 
bration, “Whe-ew!  what  will  the  tew- 
hundredth  be  ?”  

The  centennial  commemoration  natu- 
rally suggested  a comparison  of  the  social 
and  political  aspects  of  the  two  years  1789 
and  1889.  The  debate  has  proceeded  vig- 
orously in  the  newspapers,  with  trenchant 
assertion  and  counter-assertion,  reply  and 
rejoinder,  and  with  the  general  pacific 
conclusion  that  “ much  may  be  said  upon 
both  sides.”  Fact  can  always  be  set 
against  fact,  and  every  age  and  year  will 
supply  incidents  which  illustrate  the  most 
diverse  views.  Does  not  the  good  book 
furnish  texts  for  every  side  of  every  reli- 
gious controversy  ? Are  not  the  God  of 
Love  and  the  God  of  Battles  equally  in- 
voked as  essentially  the  same  supreme 
being? 

The  memoirs  of  a hundred  years  ago, 
the  letters  of  Fisher  Ames,  the  diary  of 
Maclay,  and  all  the  other  letters  and  dia- 
ries and  biographies  of  the  time,  the  news- 
papers which  bear  testimony  upon  the 
pages  of  McMaster’s  history,  and  the 
graphic  and  interesting  record  of  John 
Fiske's  Critical  Period , certainly  reveal 
our  fathers  as  men  full  of  human  nature, 


their  press  savagely  criticising  public  men, 
and  pouring  out  scorn  upon  the  opposing 
party.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  toughest 
and  testiest  of  the  old  combatants,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  angry 
controversy,  appeals  to  posterity  against 
the  rascally  falsehood  and  injustice  of  his 
own  age  and  contemporaries. 

His  appeal  has  a familiar  sound,  and  as 
the  student  penetrates  farther  and  deeper 
into  the  long-hushed  tumult  of  a dead  cen- 
tury he  recognizes  the  passions  that  he 
knows,  and  the  prejudices  and  ignorance 
which  are  the  same  in  Prince  Albert  coats 
and  long  trousers  as  in  cocked  hats  and 
knee-breeches.  Such  details  are  constant- 
ly repeated,  and  one  can  be  always  quoted 
against  another.  But,  for  all  that,  every 
age  is  not  a mere  reproduction  of  another. 
Burke  says  that  the  ambition  of  Richard 
II.  ’s  reign  is  the  ambition  of  George  III.’s. 
That  is  to  say,  man  is  man.  But  Burke 
would  not  have  alleged  that  the  national 
character  and  the  political  and  social  as- 
pects of  England  in  1380  were  those  of 
England  in  1780. 

There  is  a certain  appreciable  tendency 
in  every  age,  a general  character  founded 
upon  the  aggregate  detail,  by  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  determined.  Be- 
cause John  Adams  appealed  to  a later 
age  it  does  not  follow  that  the  later  age 
would  be  essentially  superior,  nor  that 
John  Adams  did  not  confound  his  own 
discomfort  with  a universal  condition.  In 
general  any  change  seems  preferable  to 
present  suffering.  The  very  young  man 
thinks  that  to  be  rid  of  a present  ill  he 
would  sacrifice  a year  or  two  at  the  other 
end  of  his  life.  But  he  is  less  liberal  with 
those  years  as  he  approaches  threescore 
and  ten.  It  is  only  by  the  comparative 
study  known  to  our  modern  historians 
that  we  can  touch  the  real  differences  of 
times,  or  mark  the  change  and  progress,  if 
such  there  be. 

We  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  there 
was  a more  general  sense  of  the  duty  of 
charity  and  of  the  care  of  criminals  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  its  middle  years;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  may  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  public  evil  in  this  country 
now  that  did  not  exist  here  a hundred 
years  ago.  Politics  in  England  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  unblushingly  venal.  But 
our  colonial  politics  and  those  which 
immediately  followed,  however  hot  and 
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unmannerly,  were  not  in  any  general 
sense  corrupt.  Duane’s  Aurora  undoubt- 
edly blackguarded  Washington  in  a fash- 
ion which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in 
any  chief  newspaper  when  speaking  of 
the  President.  But  this  fact  does  not 
show  that  there  was  a wholesale  use  of 
money  at  elections,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
whatever  an  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
there  is  such  a use  of  money  now. 

The  assertion  that  men  are  pressed  for 
high  office  solely  because  they  are  rich 
and  will  supply  money  liberally  for  the 
election  is  not  countered  by  the  statement 
that  Hamilton  publicly  made  a confes- 
sion which  would  now  startle  the  country 
if  made  by  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
That  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  such  a confession  made  by  a 
man  like  Hamilton  to  explain  suspicious 
circumstances  which  implied  a misuse  of 
official  position  shows  how  very  much 
more  sensitive  to  such  suspicion  our  fa- 
thers were.  A candid  student  of  history 
will  no  more  deny  that  the  ideals  of  pub- 
lic life  in  this  country  were  higher  in  the 
day  of  Washington  than  they  are  now 
than  he  would  deny  that  the  political  mo- 
rality of  Newcastle  was  infinitely  below 
that  of  John  Bright.  There  is  no  more 
certain  sign  of  decadence  than  the  dispo- 
sition to  excuse  our  own  unquestionable 
delinquencies  by  alleging  the  peccadilloes 
of  others.  Shall  we  be  content  to  steal 
because  somebody  else  lied  ? Shall  we  in- 
sist upon  bribing  voters  and  buying  elec- 
tions to-day  because  a hundred  years  ago 
Rhode  Island  clung  to  paper  money  and 
New  York  held  slaves  ? 

That  our  political  life  has  a more  venal 
tone  than  in' Washington’s  time  can  no 
more  be  truthfully  denied  than  that  Ham- 
ilton made  a proposition  to  John  Jay  as 
Governor  which  Jay  said  it  was  not  prop- 
er for  him  to  entertain.  But  it  was  not  a 
mercenary  proposition,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
cited  against  the  equally  undeniable  fact 
that  the  vast  sum  of  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  service  is  used  in  our  party  strifes 
as  a huge  bribery  fund.  Such  facts  are 
as  certain  symptoms  of  political  demor- 
alization as  heat  and  flushing  of  fever. 
They  are  not  facts  to  be  denied,  and  there- 
fore their  plain  statement  and  careful  con- 
sideration are  a public  duty.  It  is  not 
statesmanship  to  be  content  with  extoll- 
ing our  greatness  and  prosperity,  nor  pa- 
triotism to  insist  that  we  are  as  good  as 
our  fathers.  Washington  was  not  a Jer- 
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emiah  because  he  pointed  out  to  us  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided,  and  whoever  refreshes 
the  memory  of  noble  men  and  forcibly 
recalls  lofty  ideals  of  public  duty  is  not  a 
cynic  nor  a pessimist  nor  a despondent 
laudator  temporis  acti:  he  is  what  John 
Adams  and  George  Washington  were — 
patriots  and  benefactors. 

A new  holiday  is  a boon  to  Americans, 
and  this  year  the  month  of  May  gave  a 
new  holiday  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  had  been  already  observed  elsewhere. 

It  began,  indeed,  in  Nebraska  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  thirty-four  States  and  two 
Territories  had  preceded  New  York  in 
adopting  it.  If  the  name  of  Arbor  Day 
may  seem  to  be  a little  misleading,  be- 
cause the  word  arbor,  which  meant  a tree 
to  the  Romans,  means  a bower  to  Ameri- 
cans, yet  it  may  well  serve  until  a better 
name  is  suggested,  and  its  significance  by 
general  understanding  will  soon  be  as 
plain  as  Decoration  Day. 

The  holiday  has  been  happily  associa- 
ted in  this  State  especially  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  most  fitting,  because 
the  public  school  is  the  true  and  universal 
symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  and  of  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucated intelligence  is  the  basis  of  good 
popular  government.  The  more  gener- 
ous the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
wider  the  range  of  knowledge,  the  more 
secure  is  the  great  national  common- 
wealth. The  intimate  association  of  the 
schools  with  tree-planting  is  fortunate  in 
attracting  boys  and  girls  to  a love  and 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  a respect  for 
trees  because  of  their  value  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
holiday  in  New  York  was  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
provided  for  simple  and  proper  exercises, 
the  recitation  of  brief  passages  from  Eng- 
lish literature  relating  to  trees,  songs 
about  trees  sung  by  the  children,  address- 
es, and  planting  of  trees,  to  be  named  for 
distinguished  persons  of  every  kind. 

The  texts  for  such  addresses  are  indeed 
as  numerous  as  the  trees,  and  there  may  be 
an  endless  improvement  of  the  occasion, 
to  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  schol- 
ars. They  may  be  reminded  that  our 
knowledge  of  trees  begins  at  a very  early 
age,  even  their  own,  and  that  it  usually 
begins  with  a close  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  birch. 
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This,  indeed,  might  be  called  the  earli- 
est service  of  the  tree  to  the  child, if  we  did 
not  recall  the  cradle  and  the  crib.  The 
child  rocking  in  the  cradle  is  the  baby 
rocking  in  the  tree-top,  and  as  the  child 
hears  the  nurse  droning  her  drowsy  rock- 
a-bye,  baby,  it  may  imagine  that  it  hears 
the  wind  sighing  through  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  To  identify  the  tree  with 
human  life  and  to  give  the  pupil  a per- 
sonal interest  in  it  will  make  the  public 
schools  nurseries  of  sound  opinion  which 
will  prevent  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  forests. 

The  service  of  the  trees  to  us  begins 
with  the  cradle  and  ends  with  the  coffin. 
But  it  continues  through  our  lives,  and  is 
of  almost  unimaginable  extent  and  vari- 
ety. In  this  country  our  houses  and  their 
furniture  and  the  fences  that  enclose  them 
are  largely  the  product  of  the  trees.  The 
fuel  that  warms  them, even  if  it  be  coal,  is 
the  mineralized  wood  of  past  ages.  The 
frames  and  handles  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, wharves,  boats,  ships,  India-rub- 
ber, gums,  bark,  cork,  carriages,  and  rail- 
road cars  and  ties — wherever  the  eye  falls 
it  sees  the  beneficent  service  of  the  tree. 
Arbor  Day  recalls  this  direct  service  on 
every  hand,  and  reminds  us  of  the  indi- 
rect ministry  of  trees  as  guardians  of  the 
sources  of  rivers — the  great  forests  mak- 
ing the  densely  shaded  hills,  covered  with 
the  accumulating  leaves  of  ages,  huge 
sponges  from  which  trickle  the  supplies 
of  streams.  To  cut  the  forests  recklessly 
is  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  It  is  a crime 
against  the  whole  community,  and  schol- 
ars and  statesmen  both  declare  that  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  forests  is  the 
paramount  public  question.  Even  in  a 
mercantile  sense  it  is  a prodigious  ques- 
tion, for  the  estimated  value  of  our  forest 
products  in  1880  was  $800,000,000,  a value 
nearly  double  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  ten 
times  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  forty 
times  that  of  our  iron  ore. 

It  was  high  time  that  we  considered  the 
trees.  They  are  among  our  chief  bene- 
factors, but  they  are  much  better  friends 
to  us  than  ever  we  have  been  to  them. 
If  as  the  noble  horse  passes  us,  tortured 
with  the  overdraw  check  and  the  close 
blinders  and  nagged  with  the  goad,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  pity  him  that  he  has 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  to 
be  cared  for,  not  less  is  the  tree  to  be 
pitied.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  never  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  that  early  and  intimate 


acquaintance  with  the  birch,  and  have 
been  revenging  ourselves  ever  since.  We 
have  waged  against  trees  a war  of  exter- 
mination like  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
Christians  of  Massachusetts  Bay  against 
the  Pequot  Indians.  We  have  treated  the 
forests  as  if  they  were  noxious  savages  or 
vermin.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  that 
the  continent  should  be  suitably  cleared 
for  settlement  and  agriculture.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  shaving  it  as  with  a razor. 
If  Arbor  Day  teaches  the  growing  gener- 
ation of  children  that  in  clearing  a field 
some  trees  should  be  left  for  shade  and  for 
beauty,  it  will  have  rendered  good  service. 
In  regions  rich  with  the  sugar -maple 
tree  the  young  maples  are  saved  from  the 
general  massacre  because  their  sap,  turn- 
ed into  sugar,  is  a marketable  commodity. 
But  every  tree  yields  some  kind  of  sugar, 
if  it  be  only  shade  for  a cow. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  Arbor  Day  will 
teach  the  children,  under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  experts,  that  trees  are  to  be  plant- 
ed with  intelligence  and  care  if  they  are 
to  become  both  vigorous  and  beautiful. 
A sapling  is  not  to  be  cut  into  a bean- 
pole, but  carefully  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  its  form.  A tree  which  has  lost  its 
head  will  never  recover  it  again,  and  will 
survive  only  as  a monument  of  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  its  tormentor.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  new 
holiday  will  be  the  increase  of  knowledge 
which  springs  from  personal  interest  in 
trees. 

This  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  nam- 
ing those  which  are  planted  on  Arbor 
Day.  The  interest  of  children  in  pet  ani- 
mals, in  dogs,  squirrels,  rabbits,  cats,  and 
ponies,  springs  largely  from  their  life  and 
their  dependence  upon  human  care.  When 
the  young  tree  also  is  regarded  as  living 
and  equally  dependent  upon  intelligent 
attention,  when  it  is  named  by  vote  of  the 
scholars,  and  planted  by  them  with  music 
and  pretty  ceremony,  it  will  also  become 
a pet,  and  a human  relation  will  be  estab- 
lished. If  it  be  named  for  a living  man 
or  woman,  it  is  a liviug  memorial  and  a 
perpetual  admonition  to  him  whose  name 
it  bears  not  to  suffer  his  namesake  tree  to 
outstrip  him,  and  to  remember  that  a man, 
like  a tree,  is  known  by  his  fruits. 

Trees  will  acquire  a new  charm  for  in- 
telligent children  when  they  associate 
them  with  famous  persons.  Watching  to 
see  howr  Bryant  and  Longfellow  are  grow- 
ing, whether  Abraham  Lincoln  wants  wa- 
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ter,  or  George  Washington  promises  to 
flower  early,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  is  dry- 
ing up,  whether  Robert  Fulton  is  budding, 
or  General  Grant  beginning  to  sprout, 
the  pupil  will  find  that  a tree  may  be  as 
interesting  as  the  squirrel  that  skims  along 
its  trunk,  or  the  bird  that  calls  from  its 
top  like  a muezzin  from  a minaret. 

The  future  orators  of  Arbor  Day  will 
draw  the  morals  that  lie  in  the  resem- 
blances of  all  life.  It  is  by  care  and  dili- 
gent cultivation  that  the  wild  crab  is  sub- 
dued to  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  by  skilful 
grafting  and  budding  that  the  same  stock 
produces  different  varieties.  And  so  you, 
Master  Leonard  or  Miss  Alice,  if  you  are 
cross  and  spiteful  and  selfish  and  bully- 
hag,  you  also  must  be  budded  and  train- 
ed. Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s 
inclined,  youncf  gentlemen,  and  you  must 
start  straight  If  you  would  not  grow  up 
crooked.  Just  as  the  boy  begins,  the  man 
turns  out. 

So,  trained  by  Arbor  Day,  as  the  chil- 
dren cease  to  be  children  they  will  feel  the 
spiritual  and  refining  influence,  the  sym- 
bolical beauty,  of  the  trees.  Like  men, 
they  begin  tenderly  and  grow  larger  and 
larger,  in  greater  strength,  more  deeply 
rooted,  more  widely  spreading,  stretching 
leafy  boughs  for  birds  to  build  in,  shading 
the  cattle  that  chew  the  cud  and  graze  in 
peace,  decking  themselves  in  blossoms  and 
ever- changing  foliage,  and  murmuring 
with  rustling  music  by  day  and  night. 
The  thoughtful  youth  will  see  a noble 
image  of  the  strong  man  struggling  with 
obstacles  that  he  overcomes  in  a great  tree 
wrestling  mightily  with  the  wintry  gales, 
and  extorting  a glorious  music  from  the 
storms  which  it  triumphantly  defies. 

Arbor  Day  will  make  the  country  vis- 
ibly more  beautiful  every  year.  Every 
little  community,  every  school  district, 
will  contribute  to  the  good  work.  The 
school-house  will  gradually  become  an  or- 
nament, as  it  is  already  the  great  benefit 
of  the  village,  and  the  children  will  be 
put  in  the  way  of  living  upon  more  friend- 
ly and  intelligent  terms  with  the  bounti- 
ful nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  us. 


The  young  man  who,  following  Mr. 
Greeley’s  advice,  should  have  gone  West 
a few  years  since  to  grow  up  with  the 
country,  would  have  become  part  of  the 
marvellous  development  and  life  of  which 
Mr.  Warner  has  given  us  such  vivid 
glimpses  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 


The  old  fairy  tales  are  outdone  by  the 
simple  annals  of  the  West,  and  the  stories 
of  the  migration  of  races  are  repeated  in 
the  world  beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  that 
Mrs.  Kirkland  called  her  bright  little  book 
describing  her  adventures  in  Michigan  A 
New  Home : Who'll  Follotv  i Half  the 
world  seems  to  have  followed  since.  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  A Summer  on  the  Lakes , 
published  a little  later,  recounts  her  jour- 
ney to  Lake  Superior  and  Illinois,  and  it 
is  strictly  a tale  of  the  frontier.  Cooper’s 
Pioneers  was  a story  of  central  New 
York,  but  that  was  the  West  when  his 
father  settled  upon  the  shores  of  Otsego 
Lake. 

The  great  American  romance  is  the  set- 
tlement and  growth  of  the  West,  a name 
which  at  any  particular  point  fast  loses 
its  peculiar  significance  of  remoteness  and 
wildness,  not  only  because  of  the  refin- 
ing touch  of  education  and  civilizing  en- 
terprise at  every  point,  but  because  a more 
western  West,  the  very  child  of  the  time, 
advances  eastward  from  the  Pacific  shore 
to  meet  the  incessant  march  from  the 
older  East.  To  the  next  generation,  which 
will  see  the  last  traces  of  a true  frontier 
vanishing,  the  significance  of  “ the  West,” 
as  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  under- 
stood the  words,  will  have  disappeared. 
Indeed,  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
whose  minds  by  education  and  tradition 
and  habit  are  set  eastward,  the  wonder  of 
the  West  is  like  a narrative  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  of  Othello’s 

“antres  vast  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 
touch  heaven 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

Sketches  like  Warner's  reveal  to  Amer- 
ican minds  which  do  not  keep  pace  with 
their  country  a truth  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
surprising  and  interesting.  His  general 
survey  Hai'per's  Monthly  proposes  to  sup- 
plement by  papers  which  may  be  described 
as  individual  portraits  of  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  which  will  still  further  ex- 
plain America  to  Americans  and  to  the 
world.  The  first  of  them  is  printed  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine.  In  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Uflizi  at  Florence  there  are 
hung  portraits  of  famous  artists  painted 
by  themselves.  But  the  very  condition  of 
the  portrait  of  Iowa,  which  is  hung  in  the 
present  Magazine,  is  an  omission  which 
can  be  supplied  only  from  without.  It  is 
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the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  describing  his 
own  State  cannot  very  gracefully  men- 
tion one  of  its  chief  men.  It  is  the  happy 
province  of  the  Chair,  therefore,  to  com- 
plete the  artist’s  portrait  of  his  State  by 
adding  a sketch  of  the  artist. 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1816,  and  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  fa- 
ther’s farm.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  went  to  the  high-school  in  Rich- 
mond, then  “clerked  it”  in  a drug-store, 
and  at  twenty  entered  the  medical  school 
of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
and  graduating  after  two  years’  study,  set- 
tled in  Barboursville,  on  the  upper  Cum- 
berland River,  where  he  married,  and  was 
a successful  physician.  But  his  profes- 
sion was  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  in 
1847  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1848, 
at  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Convention  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  he  ardently  advocated 
emancipation,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, only  one  abolitionist  being  elect- 
ed to  the  Convention,  and  found  that  his 
antislavery  views  had  ended  his  career  in 
Barboursville.  He  crossed  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  settled  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a grow- 
ing town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
He  arose  at  once  to  professional  and  po- 
litical distinction,  and  became  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Republican  leaders.  But  he  nev- 
er sat  in  any  legislative  body,  or  held  any 
official  commission  but  that  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  To  this  office,  upon 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  Western 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln on  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Justice  Daniels,  of  Virginia. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  Miller  has 
held  the  most  important  and  dignified  na- 


tional office  which  has  ever  been  filled  by 
a citizen  of  Iowa.  His  appointment  was 
the  first  which  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
bench  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
he  is  now  the  senior  Justice  of  the  court. 
His  service  has  extended  over  a period 
not  less  interesting,  from  the  importance 
of  the  questions  submitted  for  judgment, 
than  that  of  the  early  days  of  the  court, 
and  Justice  Miller  has  delivered  more  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  construing  the 
Constitution  than  any  other  judge  in  its 
history.  Naturally  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  oration  in  1887  at  the  centennial 
celebration,  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  chief  opinions  delivered  by 
him  is  that  in  the  slaughter-house  case  in 
1872,  defining  the  limit  between  a citizen’s 
personal  rights  and  the  legislative  power 
of  a State;  that  in  the  Kilbourn  case,  con- 
sidering  the  right  of  Congress  to  punish 
an  individual  citizen  ; and  opinions  upon 
legal-tender  cases,  inter-State  railroad  traf- 
fic, and  other  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. There  is  no  higher  living  au- 
thority upon  the  vital  question  of  the  line 
of  division  between  national  and  State 
authority,  and  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  government. 
Upon  these  points  the  opinions  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  are  undoubtedly  the 
mature  and  settled  judgment  of  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  country,  in  accord  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  with  “accomplished  facts.” 

The  services  and  the  fame  of  such  cit- 
izens are  the  pride  and  treasure  of  the 
country,  and  the  few  but  significant  facts 
which  we  have  mentioned  must  be  run 
like  a luminous  thread  through  the  web 
of  interesting  detail  which  Justice  Miller* 
has  wrought  for  these  pages.  He  is  a 
part  of  that  which  he  describes,  and  a 
part  which  the  reader  will  thank  these 
hints  for  making  more  visible. 


(fBbitnt's  Itnilt]. 


I. 

THE  paper  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  on 
the  “Dramatic  Outlook  in  America,” 
which  was  printed  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Magazine,  touches  certain  aspects  of 
the  situation  wThich  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  it  dwell  upon  more  fully; 
for  Mr.  Matthews  is  one  of  the  very  few 


people  among  us  authorized  by  knowledge 
and  experience  to  treat  of  a matter  so 
many  are  willing  to  handle  without  ei- 
ther. His  w7ide  acquaintance  with  dra- 
matic literature  affords  him  the  right  crit- 
ical perspective,  and  his  ventures  as  a play- 
wright enable  him  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  theatrical  point  of  view,  and 
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to  represent  those  claims  of  the  stage 
which  literary  men  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  contemn.  It  is  important  when 
such  a man  concludes  that  if  Americans 
are  ever  to  write  plays  it  must  be  with  the 
advice  and  instruction,  if  not  the  active 
co-operation,  of  the  theatre. 

We  believe  that  good  plays  wore  never 
otherwise  written  in  any  age  or  any  coun- 
try, and  that  if  at  any  time  or  anywhere 
the  drama  seemed  the  creation  of  poets 
writing  independently  of  the  theatre, 
this  was  an  illusion  which  very  slight 
question  would  dispel.  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Goldoni,  Moltere,  Lope, 
to  mention  only  the  greatest  in  their  kind, 
wrote  their  plays  in  the  theatre  or  in 
constant  rapport  with  it,  and  from  their 
intimacy  with  actors  and  acting  learned 
how  to  make  their  words  “speak  to  the 
eye,”  as  Mr.  Harrigan  has  fortunately 
phrased  it;  and  so  far  as  we  yet  have  a 
drama,  it  has  been  produced  on  the  same 
terms,  and  on  these  terms  only. 

II. 

The  author  and  actor  named  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  in  these  pages  as 
an  artist  working  on  the  lines  of  a natural 
and  scientific  development  of  drama  from 
local  origins,  and  we  recur  to  his  work 
now  because  we  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can drama,  like  the  American  novel,  will 
be  more  and  more  a series  of  sketches,  of 
anecdotes,  of  suggestions,  with  less  and 
less  allegiance  to  any  hard  and  fast  in- 
trigue. In  this  view  of  the  matter  we 
take  heart  of  hope  from  the  very  despair 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  who  has  lately  writ- 
ten so  frankly  of  the  present  state  of  the 
drama  amongst  us,  and  who  sees  no  fu- 
ture in  such  work  as  Mr.  Harrigan’s  or 
Mr.  Denman  Thompson’s  because  it  lacks 
this  allegiance.  Mr.  Palmer,  like  Mr. 
Matthews,  is  certainly  authorized  to  speak 
on  the  subject;  he  is  a manager  of  long 
experience,  of  unquestionable  taste,  and 
of  uncommon  literary  sense;  whatever 
he  says  must  be  received  with  deference. 
Yet  here,  we  venture  to  suggest,  he  is  not 
quite  in  touch  with  the  most  modern  spirit. 
Because  the  drama  has  been  in  times  past 
and  in  other  conditions  the  creature,  the 
prisoner,  of  plot,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  must  continue  so;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  that  its  liberation  follows; 
and  of  this  we  see  signs  in  the  very  home 
of  the  highly  intrigued  drama,  where  con- 
struction has  been  carried  to  the  last  point, 


and  where  it  appears  to  have  broken  down 
at  last  under  its  own  inflexibility.  In 
Paris  itself  during  the  past  winter  the  two 
greatest  dramatic  events  were  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Theatre  Libre  of  Tolstoi’s  Pow- 
ers of  Darkness  and  Goncourt’s  Germinie 
LacerteuXy  mere  series  of  impressions, 
with  nothing  of  the  close  texture  of  the 
old-fashioned  French  play  of  artifice.  In 
fact,  if  we  go  back  of  these,  what  is  Ham- 
let even  but  “a  prolongation  of  sketches,” 
studying  now  one  phase  and  now  an- 
other of  the  same  irresolute  temperament, 
without  necessary  sequence  and  without 
final  unity  of  effect  ? 

III. 

Mr.  Palmer  thinks  that  Mr.  Harrigan’s 
work  and  Mr.  Thompson’s  work  will  not 
take  a place  in  a national  drama,  because 
their  plays  were  contrived  for  themselves 
and  not  for  the  general  stage,  and  that 
they  will  pass  away  with  their  authors. 
He  says  one  has  produced  “a  prolonga- 
tion of  variety  sketches,”  and  the  other 
“an  entertainment.”  He  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  charming  qualities  of  both,  but 
lie  denies  that  either  has  written  a play; 
he  holds  by  the  old  theory  of  what  a play 
ought  to  be,  aiid  refuses  to  acknowledge 
as  such  any  dramatic  representation  that 
does  not  conform  to  it.  His  position  is 
interesting,  and  we  wish  to  state  it  with 
entire  respect,  though  we  can  in  no  wise 
agree  with  him,  if  the  name  of  play  is 
to  stand  for  what  is  alone  dramatically 
worthy.  Whether  Mr.  Harrigan’s  work 
or  Mr.  Thompson’s  work  can  claim  a place 
in  a national  drama  or  not,  we  feel  pretty 
sure  that  we  shall  never  have  a national 
drama  till  our  playwrights  approach  so- 
cial and  psychological  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  their  liberal  art,  and  deal  with 
them  as  simply,  freely,  and  faithfully  as 
those  authors  deal  with  the  humble  life 
of  New  York  and  New  England.  We 
believe,  moreover,  that  a national  drama 
can  arise  with  us  only  as  it  has  arisen 
with  other  peoples:  that  is,  out  of  some 
such  wilding  native  growths  as  these  au- 
thors are  cultivating. 

IV. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  contributions 
which  we  have  made  to  the  stock  of  his- 
trionic character  are  the  Darky  as  the 
minstrels  evolved  him,  the  Yankee,  and 
the  low-down  New-Yorker  in  his  various 
phases.  These  are  in  their  sort  the  Amer- 
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ican  masks,  as  much  ours  as  Pantalone 
was  Venetian,  or  Policinello  was  Neapol- 
itan, or  Stenterello  is  now  Florentine; 
they  are  inalienably  and  unmistakably 
ours.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  nothing 
else  on  the  stage  that  is  our  own,  except- 
ing the  continental  type  of  Colonel  Sel- 
lers. Of  the  others,  the  Darky  mask  is 
obsolescent,  if  not  obsolete,  through  the 
operation  of  historical  events.  Slavery 
gave  him  to  art,  but  the  conditions  that 
characterized  him  so  sharply  are  past,  and 
he  is  no  longer  distinctly  representative. 
He  survives,  however,  in  the  scenes  of 
Mr.  Harrigan,  who  studies  him  as  one  va- 
riety of  the  low-down  New-Yorker,  to- 
gether with  the  German,  the  Irishman, 
the  Chinaman,  the  Italian  of  our  streets. 
Mr.  Palmer  says  that  none  of  these  is 
native  American,  which  is  true;  and  he 
implies  that  they  cannot  therefore  have  a 
place  in  a national  drama,  which  is  not 
true,  to  our  thinking.  Our  civilization 
has  differentiated  them  from  all  others  of 
their  kind,  and  they  are  naturalized,  if 

* not  native.  Mr.  Harrigan  likes  to  por- 
tray them;  that  is  his  taste,  his  prefer- 
ence; but  his  art  is  applicable  to  the  most 
indigenous  of  our  citizens,  and  when  it  is 
employed  by  some  one  whose  taste,  whose 
preference,  is  in  their  direction,  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  may  be  with  his  excel- 
lent fidelity  and  refined  perception.  We 
use  our  adjectives  consciously,  and  in 
spite  of  a rankling  disappointment  with 
his  last  play,  as  a whole.  In  Waddy 
Googan  the  effort  to  work  out  a plot  of 
the  sort  supposed  essential  to  a play  warp- 
ed him  from  his  true  function  as  a paint- 
er of  life,  and  merged  in  the  coarse  colors 
of  a melodrama  the  delightful  nuances 
with  which  he  realizes  character  both  inj 
his  writing  and  his  acting.  His  art  is  es- 
sentially sympathetic  and  delicate,  and 
we  hope  he  will  yet  have  the  courage  to 
discard  altogether  the  traditional  alle- 
giance to  intrigue,  and  in  some  framework 
as  simple  as  that  of  The  Old  Homestead 
frankly  commit  himself  to  a “prolonga- 
tion of  sketches.”  People  may  or  may 
not  call  it  a play : we  are  sure  it  will  be  a 
charming  piece  of  dramatic  art. 

V. 

We  like  to  speak  of  Mr.  Harrigan  and 
Mr.  Thompson  together,  because  we  find 
them  in  their  different  ways  working  to 
the  same  effect  of  refinement  and  truth. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  taken  the  old  mask  of 
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Yankee  life  as  Mr.  Harrigan  took  the  old 
mask  of  New  York  life,  and  through  his 
study  of  nature  has  produced  a series  of 
pictures  as  true  to  Swanzy,  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  Mr.  Harrigan’s  work  is  true  to 
the  Bowery,  to  Mott  Street,  and  to  Mul- 
berry Bend.  We  must  congratulate  him 
upon  having  worked  with  even  greater 
contempt  of  the  dramatic  superstitions, 
and  made  his  “entertainment”  a play 
almost  without  a plot.  There  is  a suc- 
cession of  natural  situations  in  which 
the  simple  characters  develop  themselves ; 
the  scene  follows  the  boy  who  left  his 
home,  after  the  bank  robbery,  from  Swan- 
zy to  New  York  and  back  to  the  country 
again;  nobody,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
is  married,  and  certainly  nobody  killed; 
the  interest  centres  upon  the  love  of  an 
old  Yankee  farmer  for  his  son,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  hold  all  hearts,  while  the 
faithfulness,  the  courageous  sincerity,  in 
the  study  of  this  old  farmer’s  nature 
and  circumstance  sparkle  into  humor  as 
wholesome  and  genuine  as  the  pathos. 

Of  course  the.  piece  has  its  defects,  its 
moments  of  weakness,  when  the  humor 
lapses  into  burlesque  and  the  pathos  ap- 
proaches bathos;  but  these  moments  are 
comparatively  rare ; and  it  is  little  short 
of  astonishing  to  find  a veteran  manager 
and  actor  inviting  Nature  into  the  theatre 
and  making  her  at  home  there  with  a 
cordiality  which  she  has  seldom  known 
in  that  place.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not 
only  gone  back  into  his  own  early  life 
for  the  truth  about  the  country,  but  he 
has  used  his  larger  and  later  experience 
to  verify  the  facts  of  the  city.  The  hack- 
neyed conception  of  the  case,  as  cruel  and 
vulgar  as  it  is  false,  would  have  shown 
Joshua  Whitcomb’s  old  friend,  grown 
rich  and  grand  in  New  York,  ashamed  of 
the  farmer  when  he  comes  to  visit  him. 
The  truer  art  of  Mh  Thompson  makes 
him  glad  of  every  rustic  quaintness  that 
recalls  the  days  when  they  were  barefoot 
boys  together  in  Swanzy.  The  scene 
which  follows,  when  the  millionaire  and 
the  farmer  sit  down  together  and  be- 
gin to  talk  over  those  days,  and  to  clap 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  nudge  each 
other  in  the  side,  and  to  laugh  and  laugh, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  veracious 
we  remember  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  played 
with  a naturalness  that  enriches  the  spec- 
tator like  some  happy  experience  of  his 
own.  We  could  not  praise  it  too  much; 
in  conception  and  execution  it  is  a master- 
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piece.  Its  homeliness  may  not  appeal  to 
those  whose  sensibilities  have  been  coars- 
ened by  the  world,  but  we  should  con- 
fidently trust  it  to  move  any  man  who 
had  kept  his  boyhood  uncontaminate  in 
his  heart,  and  the  finer  the  spirit  the  more 
deeply  should  we  expect  this  lovely  piece 
of  art  to  move  it.  Many  other  passages  ap- 
proach it  in  excellence ; the  play  abounds 
in  delightful  touches;  and  is  faithful,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  both  to  country  and  to  city. 
Joshua  Whitcomb  talking  to  the  tramp  be- 
fore his  door,  and  Joshua  Whitcomb  fur- 
tively peering  into  the  faces  of  the  passers 
before  Grace  Church  for  the  face  of  his 
son,  are  different  aspects,  alike  true,  of  the 
same  wholesome,  natural,  and  winning 
character;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they 
are  better  or  more  charming  than  others 
of  other  characters  in  the  piece.  These 
were  in  fact  so  well  imagined  and  so  well 
played  that  we  doubt  whethdf  the  piece 
will  necessarily  cease  to  be  given  when 
Mr.  Thompson  ceases  to  take  the  leading 
part.  To  be  sure,  we  caunot  suppose  any 
one  else  playing,  or  rather  being , Joshua 
Whitcomb  with  his  exquisite  perfection. 
There  is  not  a false  note  in  the  old  Yan- 
kee s personality  from  first  to  last;  every 
fibre  of  the  actor’s  body,  as  well  as  every 
faculty  of  his  mind,  seems  attuned  to  its 
expression ; the  illusion  is  without  a flaw, 
and  the  sense  of  what  is  truly  fine  and 
good  within  the  rustic  simplicity  is  un- 
brokenly  imparted.  It  is  a surpassingly 
subtle  study;  and  yet  we  can  imagine  the 
character  in  the  hands  of  a less  accom- 
plished artist  without  ruinous  detriment  to 
the  piece.  It  is  by  no  means  a one-part 
piece;  one  has  as  great  pleasure  at  mo- 
ments in  the  old  fellow  who  comes  in  and 
stumps  round  in  a belated  effort  to  court 
Joshua’s  sister  as  in  Joshua  himself.  This 
old-maid  sister  and  her  Irish  help,  Rickety 
Ann  from  the  poor-house  and  the  whistling 
hobbledylioy  farm  boy,  the  tramp  and 
Joshua's  millionaire  friend  in  New  York — 
they  are  all  conceived  in  the  same  delight- 
ful sincerity,  and  they  are  all  played  with 
the  same  honest  art,  insomuch  that  you  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that  the  actor 
would  not  fail  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  so  often  if  the  author  oftener  gave 
him  the  mirror  to  hold  up.  But  we  have 
before  now  paid  our  duty  to  the  general 
excellence  of  the  acting  on  our  stage;  it 
is  indefinitely  better  than  the  material  it 
usually  has  to  deal  with;  and  in  the  high 
level  kept  by  the  players  in  The  Old  Home - 
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stead  we  see  what  pleasure  the  theatre 
might  give  us  if  we  had  a drama  worthy 
of  it.  We  cannot  leave  speaking  of  this 
piece  without  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
adequacy  of  its  setting,  especially  the  New 
England  landscape  which  forms  the  back- 
ground for  the  scenes  of  the  first  act,  and 
the  night  view  of  Grace  Church  in  the 
second.  As  mere  accessories,  inarticu- 
lately appealing  to  the  imagination,  the 
choral  outburst  from  the  church  and  the 
procession  of  the  Salvation  Army  before 
it  are  finely  thrilling;  when  those  girls 
lift  their  tambourines  and  face  about  as 
they  beat  them,  and  their  wild  hymn  rises, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  share  their  exalta- 
tion. 

VI. 

In  fact,  on  a wider  plane  than  any  one 
else  has  yet  attempted,  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  us  in  this  piece  a representation  of 
American  life.  Of  course  it  is  mere  sug- 
gestion, mere  intimation  in  places,  but  at 
its  sketchiest  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the 
great  matter.  Where  it  is  most  satisfy- 
ingly  full,  however,  is  in  its  proof  that 
the  simpler  phases  of  our  life  still  make 
the  strongest  appeal  to  all.  It  is  the  old 
homestead  in  the  country  which  has  re- 
mained the  ideal  of  a nation  tossed  in  a 
wilder  rush  of  interests  and  ambitions 
than  ever  tempted  men  before;  the  heart 
yearns  forward  or  backward  to  it,  “a 
home  of  ancient  peace,”  amidst  the  tur- 
moil and  the  strife.  The  existence  of  this 
sentiment  foreordains  the  success  of  any 
piece  of  art  which  deals  with  it,  and  oth- 
er playwrights  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
a hint  from  Mr.  Thompson’s  work.  So 
far,  indeed,  as  we  now  have  any  drama, 
outside  of  Mr.  Harrigan’s  work,  it  main- 
ly deals  with  New  England  country  life. 
We  do  not  forget  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  on 
other  lines,  but  we  think  our  words  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  tendency.  If  we  have 
any  school,  it  is  the  school  which  is  de- 
veloping the  old  American  mask  of  Yan- 
kee character;  but  we  shall  not  go  so  far 
as  to  boast  that  we  have  a school  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoyt  in  this  direction.  It 
is  not  on  the  level  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
work,  and  any  recognition  of  its  amus- 
ing qualities  should  frankly  include  some 
such  confession  at  the  outset.  We  do  not 
know  who  gets  Mr.  Burgess's  pieces  to- 
gether; perhaps  he  does  it  himself;  but 
The  County  Fair , as  well  as  Yim%  is  con- 
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trived  to  throw  into  constant  relief  the 
character  of  a bustling  Yankee  house- 
keeper. So  far  as  they  concern  her  they 
are  deliciously  true,  and  as  they  con- 
cern very  little  else,  we  need  not  criti- 
cise them.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the 
scheme  of  Vim  was  a little  broader  than 
that  of  The  County  Fair;  it  included 
not  only  Tryphena  Puffy,  but  another 
real  character  in  her  slow,  taciturn,  eva- 
sive husband,  who  had  his  own  delib- 
erate way  in  spite  of  all  her  volubil- 
ity, energy,  and  rapidity.  The  County 
Fair  includes  no  character  but  that 
of  a like  ineffectively  bustling  house- 
wife. In  both  cases  Mr.  Burgess  is  homi- 
cidally  funny;  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
kill  people  with  laughing,  and  yet  not 
win  their  admiration.  Mr.  Burgess  does 
win  it,  because  he  is  an  accomplished  ar- 
tist. He  helps  himself  out  with  vastly  more 
farce  than  Mr.  Thompson  uses;  but  for  the 
most  part  Tryphena  Puffy  and  her  ana- 
logue (we  really  forget  the  name  in  The 
County  Fair , but  it  does  not  matter;  the 
character  is  so  much  the  same)  are  ren- 
dered with  an  accuracy,  a closeness,  quite 
worthy  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  characterization  of  Joshua  Whit- 
comb. When  Mr.  Burgess  begins  to  talk, 
you  want  him  to  go  on  forever;  every 
most  satisfying  accent  makes  you  hun- 
ger for  more.  All  of  us  know  Tryphena 
Puffy ; we  remember  her  from  childhood, 
or  we  have  summer-boarded  with  her,  or 
our  lot  is  still  cast  with  her  in  the  coun- 
try; we  instantly  recognize  the  type,  and 
if  Mr.  Burgess  will  allow  us  to  spend  the 
evening  in  her  company  we  can  ask  no- 
thing better  of  him.  When  she  sits  down 
with  her  knitting  and  begins  to  rock,  and 
asks,  “Who’d  you  see  at  the  post-office?— 
anybody ’t  I know?1’  it  is  enough.  The 
drama  can  do  no  more,  and  in  fact  it  does 
very  little  more  than  show  this  phase  and 
that  of  her  peremptory,  kindly,  shrewd, 
trusting  nature;  it  really  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  otherwise,  and  need 
not  be. 

VII. 

In  Mr.  Hoyt’s  play  of  A Midnight  Bell 
we  have  something  more  structural;  a 
plot  that  rather  unfortunately  recalls  The 
Old  Homestead  in  its  bank  robbery  and 
its  irrelevantly  whistling  and  singing 
overgrown  boy.  It  lacks  both  in  char- 
acter and  incident  the  sweetness  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  pastoral ; the  fun  is  harsher, 


and  the  serious  passages  are  without  ten- 
derness; a spirit  of  caricature  and  ex- 
aggeration prevails.  There  is  a villain, 
a bad,  black-hearted  villain,  whose  very 
walk  is  full  of  wickedness,  and  who  is 
so  obviously  the  real  bank  robber  from 
the  beginning  that  you  resent  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  good  nephew,  who  pro- 
claims himself  the  thief  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  the  good  uncle,  rather  more 
than  you  commonly  resent  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  stage  hero;  no  one  outside  of 
that  simple  community  could  have  sus- 
pected any  other  than  that  villain  with 
that  abandoned  walk  and  those  truculent 
side  whiskers  and  that  deadly  manner. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Hoyt  to 
recast  his  work  for  our  comfort;  but  we 
really  think  he  missed  a charming  and 
novel  effect  in  failing  to  make  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  for  protecting  the 
school  - mispress  the  pivotal  fact  of  his 
drama.  All  the  action  could  have  moved 
naturally  and  probably  about  that  fact, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  villain  and  the 
robbery  would  have  been  gain  incalcu- 
lable. The  minister  and  the  school-mis- 
tress are  both  well  imagined,  and  at  times 
the  school-mistress  is  well  realized;  but 
Mr.  Hoyt’s  work  seems  to  suffer  from  the 
keeping  of  a company  trained  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  riotous  farces.  One  per- 
fectly charming  moment  it  has,  when 
the  little  girl  speaks  her  piece  at  the 
school  examination ; this  is  extremely 
pretty.  The  piece  shows  familiarity  with 
country  life  and  love  of  it;  at  times  it 
is  very  amusing;  but  because  it  is  nev- 
er more  than  amusing,  and  when  most 
amusing  not  half  so  amusing  as  Mr. 
Hoyt’s  riotous  farces,  we  prefer  the  riot- 
ous farces.  These  are  full  of  actuality, 
and  in  all  their  exaggeration  there  is 
truth  to  our  characteristics  and  conditions. 
The  Rag  Baby , A Tin  Soldier , A Hole 
in  the  Gh'ound,  The  Brass  Monkey — they 
are  not  achievements  of  high  art,  but 
they  are  genuinely  funny,  and  for  the 
most  part  harmlessly  so,  wholesomely  so. 
Sometimes  you  are  a little  ashamed  to 
have  laughed,  but  they  never  make  you 
hang  your  head  in  despair,  as  some  serious 
American  dramas  do— dramas  which  havo 
kept  the  stage  for  hundreds  of  nights. 
They  are  the  work  of  a real  humorist,  a 
comic  talent  perfectly  sensible  of  their 
limitations,  and  willing  to  transcend 
them,  as  we  see  in  such  an  effort  as  A 
Midnight  Bell . 
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VIII. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  Mr.  Hoyt 
well  when  you  read  those  little  prefaces 
to  his  comedies  in  the  play-bills,  in  which 
he  confides  to  the  spectator  his  own  mod- 
est estimate  of  them;  and  the  desire  to 
prophesy  greater  things  for  him  is  almost 
irresistible.  But  perhaps  it  is  best  to  mod- 
ify our  predictions  to  the  opinion  that 
his  development  lies  rather  in  the  line  of 
The  Rag  Baby  than  in  that  of  A Midnight 
Bell.  The  purely  comic  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  thing  nor  a low  thing;  and  again  we 
wish  to  put  forward  our  heresy  that  for  a 
play  a plot  of  close  texture  is  no  more  ne- 
cessary than  for  a novel ; that  for  either, 
in  dealing  with  modern  life,  it  would  be 
an  anachronism.  We  will  not  disparage 
the  endeavor  of  other  dramatists  to  give 
us  plays  of  the  sort  to  which  Mr.  Palmer 
would  confine  the  name ; we  will  even 
ask  the  reader  to  abate  somewhat  from 
the  praises  we  have  been  bestowing  so 
freely  upon  the  work  of  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son, Harrigan,  Burgess,  and  Hoyt;  we  do 
not  at  all  pretend  that  they  have  produced 
a great  drama.  But  we  do  pretend  that 
in  such  prolongations  of  sketches  as  they 
have  given  they  have  made  the  right  be- 
ginning of  an  American  drama.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  they  are  all 
actors  and  managers,  and  they  build  their 
plays  on  their  own  stages.  We  believe  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  his  company,  and  is  in  effect 


a manager.  They  absolutely  control  the 
conditions  under  which  they  appear  to  the 
public,  as  no  other  sort  of  dramatist  could 
hope  to  do ; and  if  literary  men  are  ever  to 
reach  the  public  on  equal  terms  it  must  be 
by  some  such  means.  In  our  time,  as  in 
all  times,  the  dramatic  poet  should  be  part 
of  the  theatre.  All  managers  are  not  dra- 
matic poets,  nor  all  dramatic  poets  man- 
agers; but  the  apparent  enmity  between 
them  is  needless,  and  they  must  work  to- 
gether in  amity  and  mutual  respect  before 
we  can  have  American  plays  in  such  quan- 
tity and  quality  as  will  satisfy  even  Amer- 
ican play-goers.  This  is  saying  with  Mr. 
Matthews  that  co-operation  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  say- 
ing more.  But  we  have  gone  a long  way 
roundabout  to  say  it,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. It  is  something  also  to  have  dif- 
fered so  distinctly  with  Mr.  Palmer  on 
one  point  that  we  can  self- respectfully 
agree  with  him  on  others,  and  especially 
upon  the  absence  of  a public  taste  in 
regard  to  the  drama.  This  taste,  he  re- 
minds us,  exists  only  in  countries  where 
“dramatic  art  has  for  centuries  been  fos- 
tered by  the  people,  and  oftentimes  pro- 
tected and  patronized  by  intelligent  gov- 
ernments.” Perhaps  we  may  yet,  when 
the  people  really  come  to  their  own,  have 
a municipal  theatre  in  every  city  and 
town,  sustained  by  a tax,  where  the  best 
dramas  may  be  seen  for  a tenth  of  the  price 
one  now  pays  to  see  the  worst. 


Jfimrtljltj  Trerntii  nf  Current  Cnrnts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  May. — 
President  Harrison  made  the  following 
appointments:  (May  7th,)  Frank  VV.  Palmer 
as  Public  Printer,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Hngh  S.  Thompson  as  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ; (May  9th,)  Frank  C.  Loveland  as  Pen- 
sion Agent  at  New  York,  Asa  Matthews  as 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

A proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  defeated  at 
a State  election,  April  22d,  by  a majority  of 
44,000  votes. 

The  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany  appointed  to  confer  in 
regard  to  Samoan  affairs  met  in  Berlin  April 
29th. 

Advices  from  Massowab,  received  May  3d, 
state  that  King  John  of  Abyssinia  and  his  gen- 
erals were  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
dervishes  at  Netenniueh  March  10th. 


The  centennial  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789  was  celebrated  May  5th,  by  the  opening 
of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  centennial  of  the  Inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, was  celebrated  in  New  York  city  April 
29th  and  30th  and  May  1st.  Following  the 
route  taken  by  General  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  the  higher  officers  of  the 
government  passed  through  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  their  way  from  Washington,  and 
after  reviewing  a parade  in  Elizabeth,  on  the 
29tli  of  April,  embarked  in  the  United  States 
steamer  Despatch  at  Elizabeth  port,  and  were 
escorted  by  an  immense  flotilla  to  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York  city.  There  they  were 
received  by  Governor  Hill  and  Mayor  Grant, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  Centennial 
Committee.  After  an  official  reception  was  % 
held  in  the  Equitable  Building,  the  party  pro- 
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which  T^JHJU  iVtti'tKM ps*te.d}  £ oiu  pi e U*ii  Apnl  pi7'iL—ht  >;*i-w  V'jffc.lfcy-;  Pmirmk  A, 

t'Ji^.^>h«hn!tiou  *wi  May.  I*t,  K Ij:inti!f^f  S.T.b..  Li  U f LTf  c»f 

Tho  King  >)t*  Floitamk  having  Lulumicu  Ctiih'g^.  m vighutiU  Yc^u* 

reamed  yoiitxol  vl  tlu'  N^tJ^rlAiids  April  $Hh.  ~lh  Lirmv  r 0 L 

:«ul  jbfifc  i>mhy  or  Lu^wmUiU'g  <«ti  M;iy  LMt.  William  N-  Lonmin.  ^Kiuhmo  i\f.  Umim- 

,T  ..  . 

$pnt p€rttJOU»  fiy  dm  ' •.vV.;;;V^^||r- 

ii.t an  e$\%te&s  trail*  .neat  JLitfliltmij.  A//**/  T*nk  <tty . . 

Uutitno.  . ..  ert  it* ' h fe- 

ifxy  iUh  — Accident  III  Ka?»ka  William . «o'l-  yeaiv 

:'Udiiyf  hour  jMiiW/ojpoit,  PiiruiByivimin.  T»m  .Vow  7 H*  h*  rfr.  V*Wtt  D^uiv 

uiJfii^.'.^M^^-  . ’ tri iwi'  A^Mivcev Minister  of 

Urn  iu^Miot, 

. ».UMTf:.>R\.  ,;lfoy  0^i.-->ln  Orhiiuiih  Wii* 

Jtjfcil  WOi^it  ■ K jVfft w/U)*  Haw  uij^  Ko^*  ^ ! ia J rV  1$.  Ha Ut#y,  i .S  -A^o^oil  i 
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original  conditions  of  leadership  attach  is  a 
philosophical  anomaly.  How  many  of  the  liv- 
ing occupants  of  thrones,  dukedoms,  earldoms, 
and  such  high  places  are  in  position  on  their 
own  merits,  or  would  be  put  there  by  common 
consent  ? Referring  their  origin  to  some  sort 
of  an  election,  their  continuance  seems  to  rest 
simply  on  forbearance.  Here  in  America  we 
are  trying  a new  experiment ; we  have  adopt- 
ed the  principle  of  election,  but  we  have  sup- 
plemented it  with  the  equally  authoritative 
right  of  deposition.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  it  has  worked  for  a hundred  years,  for  it  is 
human  nature  to  like  to  be  set  up,  but  not  to 
like  to  be  set  down.  If  in  our  elections  we 
do  not  always  get  the  best — perhaps  few  elec- 
tions ever  did — we  at  least  do  not  perpetuate 
forever  in  privilege  our  mistakes  or  our  good 
hits. 

The  celebration  in  April  last  of  the  inau- 
guration of  Washington  was  an  instructive 
spectacle.  How  much  of  privilege  had  been 
gathered  and  perpetuated  in  a century  ? Was 
it  not  an  occasion  that  emphasized  our  re- 
publican democracy  ? Two  things  were  con- 
spicuous. One  was  that  we  did  not  honor  a 
family,  or  a dynasty,  or  a title,  but  a charac- 
ter; and  the  other  was  that  we  did  not  exalt 
any  living  man,  but  simply  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. It  was  a demonstration  of  the  power 
of  the  people  to  create  their  own  royalty,  and 
then  to  put  it  aside  when  they  have  done  with 
it.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  greater  honors 
could  have  been  paid  to  auy  man  than  were 
given  to  the  President  when  he  embarked  at 
Elizabethport  and  advanced,  through  a harbor 
crowded  with  decorated  vessels,  to  the  great 
city,  the  wharves  and  roofs  of  which  were 
black  with  human  beings — a holiday  city 
which  shook  with  the  tumult  of  the  popular 
welcome.  Wherever  he  went  he  drew  the 
swarms  in  the  streets  as  the  moon  draws  the 
tide.  Republican  simplicity  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  any  royal  pageant  when  the 
President  was  received  at  the  Metropolitan,  and, 
in  a scene  of  beauty  and  opulence  that  might 
be  the  flowering  of  a thousand  years  instead 
of  a century,  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  “dais” 
to  greet  the  devoted  Centennial  Quadrille, 
which  passed  before  him  with  the  courageous 
Ave,  Imperator , morituri  te  salutamm . We  had 
done  it — we,  the  people ; that  was  our  royalty. 
Nobody  had  imposed  it  on  us.  It  was  not 
even  selected  out  of  four  hundred.  We  had 
taken  one  of  the  common  people  and  set  him 
up  there,  creating  for  the  moment  also  a sort 
of  royal  family  and  court  for  a background, 
in  a splendor  just  as  imposing  for  the  passing 
hour  as  an  imperial  spectacle.  We  like  to 
show  that  we  can  do  it,  and  we  like  to  show 
also  that  we  can  undo  it.  For  at  the  banquet, 
where  the  Elected  ate  his  dinner,  not  only  in 
the  presence  of,  but  iriffc,  representatives  of  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  looked  down  on  by 
the  acknowledged  higher  power  in  American 
life,  there  sat  also  with  him  two  men  who  had 
lately  been  in  his  great  position,  the  centre 
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only  a little  while  ago,  as  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  every  eye  in  the  republic,  now  only 
common  citizens  without  a title,  without  any 
insignia  of  rank,  able  to  transmit  to  posterity 
no  family  privilege.  If  our  hearts  swelled  with 
pride  that  we  could  create  something  just  as 
good  as  royalty,  that  the  republic  had  as  many 
men  of  distinguished  appearance,  as  much 
beauty,  and  as  much  brilliance  of  display  as 
any  traditional  government,  we  also  felicitated 
ourselves  that  we  could  sweep  it  all  away  by 
a vote  and  reproduce  it  with  new  actors  next 
day. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a people’s 
affair.  If  at  any  time  there  was  any  idea  that 
it  could  be  controlled  only  by  those  who  rep- 
resented names  honored  for  a hundred  years, 
or  conspicuous  by  any  social  privilege,  the 
idea  was  swamped  in  popular  feeling.  The 
names  that  had  been  elected  a hundred  years 
ago  did  not  stay  elected  unless  the  present 
owners  were  able  to  distinguish  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  so  to  be  coveted  in  a coun- 
try as  the  perpetuity  of  honorable  names, 
and  the  u centennial”  showed  that  we  are  rich 
in  those  that  have  been  honorably  borne, 
but  it  also  showed  that  the  century  has  gath- 
ered no  privilege  that  can  count  upon  perma- 
nence. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  situation 
that  is  quite  as  serious  and  satisfactory.  Now 
that  the  ladies  of  the  present  are  coming  to 
dress  as  ladies  dressed  a hundred  years  ago, 
we  can  make  an  adequate  comparison  of  beau- 
ty. Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  disparage 
the  women  of  the  Revolutionary  period ! They 
looked  as  well  as  they  could  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  a new’  country  and  the  hard- 
ships of  an  early  settlement.  Some  of  them 
looked  exceedingly  well — there  were  beauties 
in  those  days  as  there  were  giants  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times.  The  portraits  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  some  of  them  excite  our  admi- 
ration, and  indeed  we  have  a sort  of  tradition 
of  the  loveliness  of  the  women  of  that  remote 
period.  The  gallant  men  of  the  time  exalted 
them.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  witnessed  the  public  and  private  gath- 
erings of  last  April  in  New  York,  contributed 
to  as  they  were  by  women  from  every  State, 
and  who  is  unprejudiced  by  family  associa- 
tions, that  the  women  of  America  seem  vastly 
improved  in  personal  appearauce  since  the  days 
when  George  Washington  was  a lover:  that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  beautiful  women  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
their  beauty  and  charm  are  not  inferior  to 
those  which  have  been  so  much  extolled  in 
the  .Revolutionary  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  George  Washington  could  have  been 
at  the  Metropolitan  ball  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged this,  and  that  while  he  might 
have  had  misgivings  about  some  of  our  po- 
litical methods,  he  would  have  been  more 
proud  than  ever  to  be  still  acknowledged  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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“LEGIBLE,  BUT  !” 

A reader  of  the  Drawer,  wearied  by  oft- 
repeated  complaints  over  the  illegibility  of  his 
handwriting,  has  taken  unto  himself  a type- 
writer. The  subjoined  note  to  an  offending 
uncle  is  the  first-fruit  of  that  machine : 

N*w  York  Feb.  28““  18896  188 

Dear  unccleehorace. 

You  mayY  nqtgce  that  g am  wrlteeng  this  plainly 
so  that  AUNTJENNY  may  have  no  reason  to  cqm- 
plain  of  my  penmanDhip.  i beg  to  hand  you  heerwith 

AL1  veil  at  home  tbl$  A.m. 

your$  trooly. 

fRank  nelson  D!!**ledJv: 

His  family  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  pen  and  ink. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC  SAGAMORE. 

Mr.  Sagamore — this  is  not  the  gentleman’s 
real  name,  but  it  will  do  as  well  as  another 
— is  seventy -eight  years  of  age,  and,  like  many 
others  well  advanced  in  life,  has  decided  views 
on  the  subject  of  “the  Egotism  of  Youth.” 

“ Why,  young  man,”  said  he  to  au  acquaint- 
ance who  has  yet  to  see  his  twenty-eighth 
winter — “ young  man,  when  I was  your  age  I 
thought  I knew  it  all.  And  did  I know  it  all  f 
No,  indeed ! It  was  not  until  two  years  ago , sir, 
that  I got  to  where  I then  thought  l was” 

The  “young  man,”  who  is  of  a literary  turn 
of  mind,  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a paper  dealing  with  what  he  calls  the  “ Ency- 
cloptedicism  of  Age.” 


A SLIGHT  OBJECTION. 

A naIve  individual,  recently  returned  from 
Oklahoma,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  was 
heard  to  say : “ Now  thar’s  Guthrie.  Reg’lar 
daisy  of  a place,  but  they  ’ain’t  got  a water 
supply,  and  they  ain’t  no  use  talkin’,  yer  can’t 
git  along  without  water  whar  y’have  cattle.” 


A REMARKABLE  RELIC. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  at  the  re- 
cent centennial  celebration  in  New  York  there 
was,  according  to  a metropolitan  newspaper, 
the  identical  lead-pencil  with  which  Washing- 
ton dictated  his  despatches.  Beside  this,  the 
trumpet  on  which  Lord  Nelson  “played  his 
commands  at  Trafalgar  Square”  sinks  into  in- 
significance.   

BULLS  AND  TERSE  PROLIXITY. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  Irishman  proper  to  that  humorous  mix- 
ture of  metaphors  commonly  kuown  as  the 
“bull,”  and  that  of  the  Scotchman  to  a dry 
and  terse  prolixity  of  dialogue,  have  ever  been 
anecdotally  contrasted.  But  the  two  instances 
following  recur  to  my  mind,  and  were  personal 
experiences.  On  the  first  occasion,  just  after 
the  baccalaureate  examination  in  Diiblin,  I 
was  driving  down  on  a jaunting-car  with  some 


friends  to  the  races  at  the  Cnrragh  of  Kildare. 
As  we  would  say  in  Ireland,  “it  came  on  to 
rain  very  hard” ; as  would  be  said  in  America,  * 
“ there  was  a heavy  rain-storm” ; and  on  reach- 
ing the  first  road-side  inn  I told  the  driver  to 
halt,  and  as  we,  his  passengers,  jumped  from 
the  car,  I said,  we  having  had  the  comparative 
shelter  of  umbrellas : 

“Come  in  quick,  Denny;  you  must  be  wet.” 

“ Faith,  your  honor,”  was  his  ready  answer, 
“ if  I was  as  w et  inside  as  I am  outside  I would 
be  as  dry  as  a bone !” 


On  the  second  occasion  alluded  to  I was 
travelling  by  stage-coach  through  a Highland 
district  of  Scotland  with  my  father — a clergy- 
man, by-the-way — and  managed  temporarily  to 
escape  from  his  immediate  paternal  supervi- 
sion. Having  done  so,  I found  myself  in  con- 
tiguity with  two  cattle-drovers,  whose  conver- 
sation amounted  virtually  to  the  following: 

“ Eh,  Donal’,  and  hoo  are  ye  f” 

“ Weel.” 

“That’s  guid.” 

“No  sae  guid  eyther.” 

“ Hoo’s  that  T” 

“I  marrit  a bad  wife.” 

“ That’s  bad.” 

“No  sae  bad  eyther.” 

“ Hoo’s  that?” 

“She  had  a wheen  o’  sheep.” 

“No  sae  had  that.” 

“ Ay,  but  they  had  the  rot.” 

“ That’s  bad.” 

“ No  sae  bad  eyther.’1 
“Hoo’s  that?” 

“ I selt  them  aud  bought  a hoose.” 

“That’s  guid.” 

“ No  sae  guid  eyther.” 

“Hoo’s  that?” 

“The  hoose  was  burnt.” 

“That’s  bad.” 

“No  sae  bad  eyther.” 

“Hoo’s  that?” 

“She  was  in  it.” 


A north  of  Ireland  anecdote  which  I well 
remember  as  narrated  at  clerical  dinners  by 
my  dear  father,  who  loved  a joke  os  fully  as 
he  deprecated  the  semblance  of  irreverence, 
was  to  this  effect:  At  country  siugiug-schools 
it  was  considered  profane  to  use  in  musical 
practice  the  words,  metrical  or  prose,  of  the 
inspired  psalms,  but  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
various  male  members  of  the  class,  as  their 
ability  permitted,  to  “ give  out”  lines  suitable 
to  the  metre  to  be  melodiously  employed.  On 
one  occasion  a certain  bucolic,  aggrieved  by  a 
rival’s  success  with  a neighboring  Dulcinea, 
delivered  the  following  chaste  lines  after  the 
tune  had  been  announced : 

When  Satan  entered  into  swine, 

This  world  for  to  destroy, 

He  left  one  broad-nosed  boar  behind— 

* Maogiuley,  you’re  the  boy. 

Deponent  saith  not  of  the  event. 
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Milk,  axo  xvater, 

TB4T  <sw.gaeiiM.Mi  IxiiUan  3*yihee  *vho,  having 
kindly  prepared  a pm^ifftilrtrly  ^Inmlly  puison 
tor  ifife  WnutU  of  a poliH<HVt  mk  mwury,  was  «d 
unlueky  ua  to  drink  it  him sulk  o i u h t have 
made  vb&ih  f - r-eli 0^i;Co5^" : ^ ; 1#.^'  turn 

fumtH  ( if  the  pofenm  gnve  him  sjnm  if)  rertefcd 
thn  4>HWieV, 

neighbors.  Uut  a similar  letnbutiom  not  w- 
conte*!  if>  uny  Mat-dry, oseurted in  knglami  #*«•' 
a MnubJer  Beale  not  many  ye/ua  ago*HUd  the 
tipfeai  pt  i t wrtB  a To  f it  job  in i t kmti r u 
To  water  im  miik  every  hmvning  before 
Parting  on  M*  rmio.U  e ^ o it  h this  worthy 
jmif  »f  MkrWiiy'dtitv  an  to 
' ••  j;# y>jr# ’ Mjd;  #<?$$.; ...  BiU  \t  one  diiy 

thn%  1W  smue  odracle  tile  asunl  Wittei-iJOg  hwl 
6idi  .iwrtVi  ib&fctftf 

Jiontfti  'mil  Ummiptiw  a ' 

;:*;:--'M  /i I ii  a tit-  ihqxWfi 

.' : '-of: t&»i  -iiitet"  (Afliieh 

a*  as.  a hue  hmr Storied  inauiimi  in  rmo  of  linl 
'felikimfhlo  ^(iAre^  ^ At^^5y. 

b&mteikwlth  iron,  and  f?lk*b  in  the  l\nm  n:tih 


water,  the  head  having  apparently  been  oidy 
taken  oil'. 

6«eU  & ehaucc  of  re.jou  ri  tig  !i t s Oi  n i m# 'wk&: 
ton  good  fp  t»o  Iwi.  To  w ork  went ^ Johiv Skim- 
mers ready  (‘fcjcoop/*  and  he  had  just  sttOveAd - 
ed  in  witroring  Iri^  wjude  stock.  of  milk  hmcit 
sattefaeturily  when  he  heard  a >*i>iekf 
iug  hint  Iroiii  the.  at^pfe-pf ’tM*  fi\mt  ftotfc  : 
head.  vrhioli  Worried  him,  as  well  if  might,  (or 
it  w ah  that  of  tlie  nohU*  earl  to  ytliotii  ike 
hmtsn  keUtn^edv 

P 4^  ynu  y .^iSe  nut  in  ^nite  enongl* 
wAtei%  tuy  umn  f-  t0ki4l  Ms  lonbln'p.  eying 
him  o il h a gnm  amih>, 

'*Oh,  1UV  hud- -my  lord- -,?  Htammeretl  poor 
<>t  iiddjug  hihsae) f «*o  cotnpl fete-’ 

Jy  ^-anghr. 

^3Sfayf  i|%  no  buhiiiess  df  niifc»fe,,t  ren\arked 
ih*<:  darl,  very  tj molly  ; M hut  lO  had  lieon  yon 
l would  have  t- hose i » sunn  olhereo.sk  Ilian 
tliAi,.  My  duetor  ha*  ordered  me  a courBe  of 
mi&ptktvv  hallis,  and  ho  it  hoppeiu*  that  yau 
have  'jiiht  mixed  ttU  jrVmt  milk  surh  'ittft? 
Water  ?J  ihvm  iien. 
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A PARTIAL  CRITIC. 

“ 0 little  girl,  whose  twenty  years 
Make  you  seem  none  the  older 
Since  that  spring  day  when  love’s  glad  tears 
Bade  Bash  fulness  be  bolder, 

Tell  me,  and  have  you  grown  more  wise, 

Or  any  more  discerning, 

Or  are  you  more  inclined  to  prize 
The  benefits  of  learning?” 

This  to  my  love — a birthday  rhyme — 

I gave  when  she  was  twenty. 

Her  little  head  up  to  that  time 
I’d  filled  with  books  in  plenty; 

I’d  offered  Thackeray  and  Scott, 
Shakespeare,  and  some  of  Milton, 

To  show  her  in  a measure  what 
An  education’s  built  on. 

I’d  offered  Wordsworth — not  too  much — 
Keats  all,  and  bites  of  Shelley ; 

In  Browning,  whom  I didn’t  touch, 

I feared  a casus  MU  ; 

I’d  offered  Tennyson  and  some 
Of  Swinburne,  that  would  go  well 
As  spice  with  my  selections  from 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell. 

And  now,  the  fruitful  year  at  end, 

The  ripe  result  I sought  for, 

And  wondered  if  her  words  would  lend 
The  wisdom  that  I thought  for. 

Alas ! — yet  I confess  it  fell 
Like  44  Paid”  upon  a debtor — 

Said  she,  44 1 liked  them  very  well ; 

I like  what  you  write  better” 

P.  Medehst. 


A TOUCHING  OBITUARY. 

The  following  lines  are  copied  from  the 
obituary  column  of  a rural  New  York  journal : 

44  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 

death  of  G H.  M , of , New  York. 

He  passed  away  on  Monday  morning,  March 
25th,  after  an  illness  of  little  more  than  three 
days . . . . We  had  been  acquainted  for  five  years. 
We  began  in  the  poultry  business  at  the  same 
time,  both  buying  Wyandotte  eggs  of  the  same 
man.  The  writer  soon  gave  up  the  breed  and 
kept  only  Langshans.  But  George  kept  his 
Wyandottes,  bought  only  the  best,  bred  care- 
fully; and  though  we  have  seen  many  fine 
birds,  we  know  of  few  which  lay  more  and 
larger  eggs  or  breed  finer  chicks  thau  his  do. 
We  have  had  many  fowls  and  eggs  of  him,  and 
would  as  quick  trust  him  as  ourself  to  ship 
eggs  or  to  select  stock.” 


UNQUESTIONING  FAITH. 

A lady  had  engaged  a new  cook,  who  en- 
tered upon  her  duties  with  two  bright  little 
encumbrances  of  four  and  six  years.  Some 
days  after  their  arrival  the  mistress  of  the 
house  discovered  the  eldest  child  laboriously 
dragging  a rough  box,  some  sizes  larger  than 
^imself,  up  the  stairs  to  his  loft  over  the 
lien. 

expet. ou  are  y0U  going  to  do  with 

6 jSox  f”  was  the  surprised  querv. 
was  di  ii. 
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“Dis  my  chist.  I bringed  it  outen  dar  by 
de  wood-pile.” 

“ But  what  do  you  want  of  a chest,  child!” 

“ Gwiue  put  my  clo’es  in  it,  co’se,”  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

“ Your  clothes ! You  haven’t  any  but  those 
you  have  on.” 

Suspending  his  tugging  for  a moment,  he 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
perfect  confidence  and  assurance,  exclaiming, 
44  You’s  gwine  give  me  clo’es — you  is.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  faith  in  a 
beneficent  providence  in  the  person  of  his 
mistress  brought  its  legitimate  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a well-supplied  44  chist.” 


GIRLS’  BIRTHDAYS. 

An  old  astrological  prediction  gives  the  char- 
acter of  a girl  according  to  the  month  she  is 
born  iu,  as  follows : 

If  a girl  is  born  in  January,  she  will  be  a 
prudent  housewife,  given  to  melancholy,  but 
good-tempered,  and  fond  of  fine  clothes. 

If  in  February,  an  affectionate  wife  and  ten- 
der mother,  and  devoted  to  dress. 

If  in  March,  a frivolous  chatterbox,  some- 
what given  to  quarrelling,  and  a connoisseur 
in  gowns  and  bonnets. 

If  in  April,  inconstant,  not  very  intelligent, 
but  likely  to  be  good-looking  and  studious  of 
fashion  plates. 

If  in  May,  handsome,  amiable,  and  given  to 
style  in  dress. 

If  in  Juue,  impetuous,  will  marry  early,  be 
frivolous,  and  like  dressy  clothes. 

If  in  July,  possibly  handsome,  but  with  a 
sulky  temper  and  a penchant  for  gay  attire. 

If  in  August,  amiable  and  practical,  likely 
to  marry  rich  and  to  dress  strikingly. 

If  in  September,  discreet,  affable,  much  liked, 
and  a fashionable  dresser. 

If  in  October,  pretty  and  coquettish,  and  de- 
voted to  attractive  garniture. 

If  in  November,  liberal,  kind,  of  a mild  dis- 
position, and  an  admirer  of  stylish  dress. 

If  in  December,  well-proportioned,  fond  of 
novelty,  and  extravagant,  and  a student  of 
dressy  effects.  William  H.  Sivitkb. 


MEETING  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Elderly  Spinster  ( going  through  insane  asy- 
lum with  party  of  fnends).  44  I declare,  Mirandy, 
if  there  isn’t  an  old  lover  of  mine ! Poor  fel- 
low' ! I wonder  what  brought  him  to  this  dread- 
ful place  T” 

Mirandy  (to  guide).  44  Is  that  gentleman  near 
the  window  a patieutf” 

Guide.  44 Yes,  ma’am;  but  not  a daugerous 
one;  he  is  harmless  and  simple.” 

Elderly  Spinster  ( simpering ).  44  What  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  losing  his  mind,  Mr. 
Guide!” 

Guide.  44  He  made  a nuisance  of  himself  by 
making  love  to  old  women,  and  we  had  to  lock 
him  up.” 
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TIIE  KREMLIN  AND  RUSSIAN  ART. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


44  HOW  thy  head,  faithful  child  of  Rus- 

JD  sia,  the  immortal  Kremlin  rises  be- 
fore thee.  It  has  grown  great  amidst 
tempests,  and  master  of  its  destiny,  its 
brow  laden  with  centuries,  it  stands  pow- 
erful and  steadfast,  dominant  above  Mos- 
cow like  the  genius  of  glory.  Here  the 
proudest  spirit  becomes  humble,  thought 
remains  still,  but  the  heart  of  a true  Rus- 
sian is  flooded  with  joy.”  So  sings  the 
poet  Stankievitch  in  presence  of  the  sa- 
cred towers  and  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin, 
that  sanctuary  and  fortress  where  the  im- 
perial eagle  has  placed  his  eyrie  in  the 
midst  of  the  hills,  covering  the  whole  of 
Holy  Russia  with  his  gigantic  wings. 
The  Kremlin  is  the  centre  around  which 
are  grouped  the  great  historical  souvenirs 
of  Russia.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Grand- 
Dukes  and  Tsars  who  founded  the  unity 
of  ancient  Russia,  and  the  cradle  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Alexander  II.,  who  were 
the  great  reformers,  the  one  of  the  exte- 
rior and  the  other  of  the  interior  life  of 
the  empire.  It  is  here  that  the  Tsars  re- 
ceive their  crown  from  God  and  the  fa- 
ther-land; it  is  here  that  they  come  to  act 
and  to  speak  in  the  decisive  moments  of 
their  reigns;  it  is  here  that  the  incursions 
of  the  Lithuanians,  of  the  Polish  armies, 
and  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  victo- 
riously repulsed;  and  here  that  the  might 
of  Napoleon  I.  was  broken.  In  its  ob- 
scure temples  the  believers  bow  before  the 
relics  of  the  most  venerated  saints  and 
before  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the 
past.  The  Kremlin  is  truly  the  treasury 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Russian  heart. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Kremlin  is  unique 
in  the  world,  and  utterly  unlike  anything 
that  the  traveller  may  have  seen  any- 
where. Its  buildings  are  not  blackened 
by  time.  The  aspect  is  white,  relieved 
with  brilliant  color  and  burnished  gold. 
After  the  same  manner  as  the  Alhambra, 


the  Kremlin  occupies  the  plateau  of  a hill, 
which  it  envelops  within  its  rosy  white 
walls,  with  their  battlements  indented  like 
the  notch  of  an  arrow.  These  walls, 
flanked  by  green-roofed  watch-towers,  of 
which  no  two  are  alike,  and  pierced  by 
five  roseate  brick  gate  towers,  each  sur- 
mounted by  spires  of  various  design,  form 
an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  are  en- 
closed four  large  open  squares  or  places, 
three  cathedrals,  seven  churches,  a con- 
vent, a monastery,  three  imperial  palaces, 
the  Senate  House,  the  Synodal  buildings, 
the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  with  at  its 
foot  the  44  Tsar-Kolokol,”  or  King  of  Bells, 
which  has  never  been  rung,  and  the  Ar- 
senal, with  at  one  corner  the  44  Tsar-Pusli- 
ka,”  or  King  of  Guns,  which  has  never 
been  fired— a monster  weighing  forty  tons, 
cast  in  1586.  Seen  from  the  quays  of  the 
Moskwa  River,  the  Kremlin  suggests  one 
of  those  fairy  towns  whicli  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Eastern  story-tellers  loves  to 
build:  it  is  neither  Italian  nor  Byzantine 
nor  Indian  in  style,  but  partaking  of  all 
these  inspirations,  and  yet  remaining  nov- 
el, unheard  of,  and  strange  as  a dream, 
something  individual  and  unique — a pro- 
digious architectural  efflorescence  of  bulb- 
ous cupolas,  pinnacles,  spires,  and  pyra- 
mids. 

Here,  indeed,  is  something  new  and 
strange  in  aspect;  here  is  character;  here 
is  Russian  architecture ; here  truly  are  the 
productions  of  an  original  and  national 
art.  The  moment  we  saw  the  Kremlin 
we  marvelled  all  the  more  at  the  prodi- 
gious absurdity  of  the  counterfeits  of  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  German  architecture 
which  we  had  seen  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
appreciated  more  completely  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Panslavists  and  of  the  old 
Russians  whose  influence  is  once  more  be- 
coming dominant  in  the  empire.  It  is 
only  a few  years  since  the  Western  critics 
scoffed  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a thing 
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Husskut  art  und  eveu  now 
hlo^t  f^iore  the  origin.  history, 

urui  manners  of  the*  Kus&i&n  nation,  at kl 
still  persist  '.i a recognizing  only  the  En 
ropearsi^l  and  cosmopolitan  Russians, 


the  foriagocr  in  artier  to  curry  fuv&r  at 


court,  the  a in  iubie  men  and  f^inatjng 
women  to  whom  t-Ueir  luaivrv 
h'S>  familiar  than  the  idioms  of  Fn.my. 
Germany,  and  .Eu^jand.  Such  a of 
". .affairs-  os  this  cannot  be  naUtnd  or  do;. 

mble;  a natrim  or  miit.aiors  canned  W>  u 
gr&at  nation.  t)f  l hi*  fact  the  true -Rna: 

, sians  arc  crm  nneeiL  aW 

; young/ Gay  the  Slpvophilvs:-  /.0u> 

’ y . imluy  / miv  tTrtw«tr|V^k;s(i 

f drrae'cl  y foGihtv  Wystan  ' . • ' 

y.tidnv  troiisplairteii  by  .Frter-  ilio 
Great,  aud  Oidhemn  |jp  yrov«-d  a . 

h'nr.^nrCjtUreaJ;  jt*c  VfeWMve  n Ry 

|I-»  r If} 

... 

odd  . Vij*  t.frruv,  >ujj 

feg'G  i i tfrttyxr  ib*.  ,n^i  :;  . 
vcn^  AM  Ifnd,  renin/W 
xbpfrt r;Y it* GcGHtltcd  faftr 
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barism.  in  order  to  imitate  the  industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  methods  of  the  West, 
and  even  to  assiniilato  Western  theories 
and  aspirations.  Thus  the  development 
of  Russian  art  and  of  Russian  national 
life  was  brusquely  arrested;  but  you  have 
only  to  look  at  our  churches  and  monu- 
ments to  see  that  our  national  art  had  ac- 
quired a distinct  existence  if  it  had  not 
attained  maturity;  we  have  our  ualumai 
are  hi  lecture,  our  peculiar  and  a&pprpp*  fate 
methods  of  construction,  and  our  national 
styles  of  decorative  art;  and  in  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Kremlin  and  of  the  church*  s 
and  monasteries  of  the  empire 
may  be  seen  arms,  enamels, 
and  objects  wrroug}R  *be 
precious  metals  which  testify 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Muscovite  artisans  during 
their  period  of  glorious  activ- 
ity m the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries*  But  this 
interruption  of  the  free  devel- 
opment of  Russian  and  na- 
tional art  and  life  lias  not 
stifled  our  native  qualities  or 
our  instinctive  aspirations. 

The  great  mass  of  the  nation 
has  not  been  affected  by  the 
imitation  of  foreign  models; 
it  has  remained  indifferent 
and  u neon  laminated ; we  shall 
join  the  links  of  broken  chain 
of  our  history,  mid  then  Rus- 
sia will  become  Russian  once 
more/’ 

In  our  visit  to  the  Kremlin  we  will  first 
of  all  examine  its  tdvverfc  and  walls,  which 
measure  7280  feet  in  circumference.  Ori- 
ginally, it  appears,  the  town  and  citadel  of 
the  Kremlin  were  protected  by  oak  pali- 
sades and  wooden  towers.  Dmitri  Don- 
skoi  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  walls 
built  of  stone;  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Ivan  III.  extended  the  limits  of* 
the  citadel,  and  between  the  years  US5 
and  141*2  he  had  the  present  walls  and  the 
more  important  towers  built  by  Italian 
architects.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  pe- 
culiar baUlements,  which  are  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  Ponte  Veechio  at  Ve- 
rona. for  instance,  ami  of  the  walls  of 
many  other  northern  Italian  towns.  The 
great  gate  towers,  namely,  the  Spasakuia, 
the  Borovilskaia.Uie  Troitskaia.theTainis* 
kaia.  and  the  Nicholas  Gale,  all  remarka- 
ble for  their  imposing  and  original  sil- 
houettes, were  built  by  the  Italians,  while 


BOBOVITSNAIA  GATE  IN  THE  KithM LIN 

the  smaller  towers  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  fortifications  are  more  probably 
due  to  Russian  workmen.  This  conject- 
ure m based  on  their  peculiar  form,  which 
seems  to  be  a reproduction  in  masonry  of 
the  old  wooden  towers  of  relatively  co- 
lossal proportions,  in  the  combination  of 
which  the  Russian  artisans  had  achieved 
great  skill,  thanks  to  the  frequent  (ires 
that  gave  them  constant  opportunities  of 
exercising  their  ingenuity  , and  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  art  of  stupendous  car- 
pentry. In  spite  of  restorations  these 
walls  preserve  their  primitive  >tyi«i  and 
character ; their  color  atone  lias  changed 
to  warm  rosy  gray  through  the  whitewash 
not  ] utving  been  renewed  so  lib*  rally  as 
it  was  in  former  days;  the  rlv  tuin  dr 
ronde  payed  with  square  Hags,  the  case 
mates,  tlie  staircases,  the  corridors  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  {twelve  to  si x teen 
feet),  the  powder-magazines,  etc.,  remain 
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jiiUcLuijfl  Hiequ^»nlooi?n‘**i  or  pyramidal:  this  man.1*’  In  tin:  basement  of  the  edifice 
:Ui  their  of  are  two  ^hapehv  and  ou  the  tipper  story 

iwn  tiiftS,  still  glitter  in  tb^  t>m« t?  ted  by ■nVn'e;euiKtl(^i!' 

OivcbdUl^fii  m ftb^pe;tHn>euv 
K *.  sititw,  ‘Gutar* sfelaf  Is,  slyte*  :Uid 

stroctaol  dispo^Uon.  The; 

, v mid  iw#  at  dtte  ‘tve»l.  as  ortho- 

doxy demands . The  f a$ad es, 
again,  are  all  dhtereui  &ikJ 
withmii  diseeepibte  pU«r»ntI 
llie  wholes  structure,  with  it* 
teugg^tioiis  of  Hindoo,  Ryxiitr 
tine.  Ooijiic,  and  nondescript 
1 l 4ivbiXcefure^  and  its  pr#ui?ion 

k|ii  of  painted  ornaments  amt 

masses  of  crude  yellow,  bine, 
pjpj . greet  b an  ad- 

dfe  ^ ,rdj  fable  arid ' faysfcyhetuz  lift#* 

: wioby  the  secret  of  which 
^ can  and/j^te 

i *vhjoU  jio  words  cab.  ■ 
|fe^:  44\ 1 desfefife.';  Tho  whole  eytefior, 
w i i;b  its;  &upen it) post*!  arch#, 
i ts  pi  of  Msitui fif . <s^Ia^a>id  gdd- 
. ■'  mgr  t&  pa  inti  n g of  r&se  $ and 

” oVbr  the  r/a)W  i>s  .strangely 

wigirial  tM  the  podrstei 
fprnind  by  the  ivlm*  chattels 
>uul  tliciC  ba^iueivt  ‘are  placed 
bid  Trie*  and  ccipda^  sinrling 
upward  from  rnaMcw.  of  jitfe 
amiry  iVsembiing  tlu*  itnbri; 
cattul  forl'mge  of  tlur  arti^hpkri 
iHi*UM'..l-tes-.  are  chief  anmngM.  die  Uk  socles  of  the  pi:*m  coot*,  dr  the  open* 
>f  Wd^dv.u-. ■ V^dldddd^: '-‘iM  :'  bod*  '.*if  the  emdn*  fluwep  in  the 

dh mX  Wifry  iln?  I talian  eleotcut  Vs  Clearly, 
]>ercejilible  iti  the above 
which  is  a slib*r  r^unbhug  )iiu  Indian 
pagoda,  w it  ieh  tit,  }\i ! iuiti  h Aunt  sou in  ted 
•b^Xag^nai  £tr*efefcted  >ib-  "Ute; 

of  which  by  d laiikru  and  vaa 
tniioo  sUaprtt  gjli  etfpv  Another  fedfryr 
pdla  iiv  the  *>btfpc 

d^yq.iprd^  an.d  appte  edveml  w uJi  poutuol  fadefe: 

m andtltCr  biiC  ^ lat3od. 

q?f >*.;  wttl»  a «j?i«nVeii ^Hctd  d4i  ^drk  througtt 
y iiOv^  meshes  the  pduU^  ai^^Kthle. 

Vi? ot I trv  e.upol a uiiitatv^  X M ribUrti  fornt 
►(  a ineloi)  i ai.K>i her;  the  twiskid  fptd^  $£ 

i jldvii)  h>e  fi  tat’  fat  t*l  i*  jv  v- 

of  qhe  i f;..  ik 

)j$0. . UiHt  oa»dj of 

i ' diddre’d t ’tyb*d  ^ , ahdt her  'sk y 
iiu* , Audtb^r;;  %p#hi  ^V^*.,vi)Mdlier  d<H{> 
I'd iiifidAbdt, 

nu  ^rsTolf  ewcl  tea 
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fintlvic  si 
rare  d| 

Lldv  pridj>iwii  dbed UH  o vvih  ' . ; , ; 

Now  tr^  iirreet  of#V  stepH  Ooyavd  tile 

Ited  tn  order  hs  cuter  t he  Ky,rmfhu 

by:  vbe  ^j)>i^baiu  ; but  fiiisi  of  ali  let  nv 
^xaxn life  tlnpc  M^otid^r  oi  ^nuieK^,  ihe  , by 
gcM  ' »f : d I ) • e.dit}v*e^’': . o rdr  poucei \ ed  ■ 
luiil  ey eeu,f<rilt  ,tbn;  i‘i}  urth  df ■ V a^Vl I'iSta: 

sv  d b p.r.  i >.■»  i i \) « 4 *.  f ;xi.  mmmmm 

*.?•:>>.. ..  Tk-  i»i‘v- *.•»;>'  »»f  r i i is  cbbrcb.  Cv  A?c 

sh  'i;i^;^  :r-i  »t  >r.-,k>  l.iuiH.  lev  order 

M 1 va ufl ao  Tec eb * h . at . fla>  j^c*  < if 
pr»uci|^lity; dpiva/aie af*  oxpre^iiyn  of 
gi/ri iSr)d  for  1 1 ( 
ibaf^ vdti^vtVN ..  The  rail  ue  pf  the  a re  Id  tee  f, 

dl*  ftulH»,d|  hivktiOWH,  but  < r^i^i iitOp 
'.‘UioHi- ■'M'iat'  h.is  eybs  WeW*  buriifoat  by  order 
Of  1 ru?f  to  prevent  I $Z%  dodgniiaj  in  fu- 
ItHt  ,!mj:>  i!i"'p  ■'  • 'O'i*  ri  ti  I It 

i.4  wry  Vv I'^iiy  said  tin’  l^rribh^  auipc hU’ , 
l > tluf  t tlm  itanrtira.ry  vediaiu  d p hide 

and  gl\ip*dd^  TudftM.rpeiit  df  of 
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CHUBCH  OF  VASILI  BLAGENNOI 


are  lavishly  decorated  wit.li  brightly  color 
ed  glazed  faience.  Of  this  fantastic  .archi- 
tectural dream. suggestive  of  uncanny  sea 
monsters,  half  fish  and  half  flower,  of  gi 
gautic  fruits,  or  of  vegetables  and  Orient 
al  turbans  of  such  capricious  and  impos- 


sible proportions  as  one  might  conceive  in 
a nightmare,  Theophile Gautier  has  given 
us  a poet's  descript  ion  , which  we  ca  nnot  do 
better  than  cite : 

“ The  Church  of  Vasili  Blagminoi,"  he 
says*  “ is  w ithout  doubt  lire  must  original 
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mOriutii^jR  iWthevvoHd;  it  recalls  nothing  pass  bareheaded  rmt  of  respect  for  the 
that  one  b&*evpr  seen,  ami  belongs  to  no  venerated. •Hiia{rii-.Hiispeudt4-  over- Uie  arch* 
known  Kirle.  Cmr  might  imagine  it  to  Ik?  wity,  w*  frluill  find  ourselves  oi>  <*'  vj.^i. 
a gigantic  -madrepore,  a cry^uiUized  rolot?  t^pliuiatfe with,  or*  our  left,  a gourd  house, 
1(i*,ii  sUlac'tite  ghiitmtnroed  upipde  d’tfwo  ami  beywhift  the  poii-orama  oi  half  Mo.v 
tl.ihi^;wli:i.ch  fias  tiGiiloT  prototype  nor  'cow:;  on  our  right,  the  Aseetislon  row  y&hi 
smiihUub*.  li  might  ho  taken  for  a Em-  ami  its  dazzling) y whin*  churches  riohlr 
doo,  Gjbi«feo,  <jv  TluinHaiA  pagoda.  In  ornarov^vited ; heftcre  us  is  thr.-  hrdfry.  <>^ 
looking  at  this  impossible  church  ooe  ft\  Ivan  the  G't^t,  tlife  imperial  palace,  with 
tempted  to  askvif  it  is  iint  ts  whijaltd^jiil  ttH  <Cotu«sal  .gill  #nd 

w t tftbftt 1 1 mtU]>  an  edifice  formed  of  cknu!&  live  eh oreim  of  ih<p  J5re.tri)i>n  with  their 
MOin^tieanj  colored  by  the  sou,  which  forests  of  cupola  m<d  crosses  hriUimnly 
flu-  nv.veincsU  of  th^'-  air  will  presently  . grill t atid  .fts  it  were  rigged  with  festoon  * 
iir  form  or  vanish  into  mg  chaiim  The  ii'itft  inigw^  i»  that 
uoUfitignHs  * m stu  fief  action  ai  the  oovgU*  of  the  out- 

JSavmg  entered  the  l£rem.liiv  by  the  line;  .The-  yicltfrfcifttff  Bellini  iimftOtfft' 
Spasskaia  or  t*pa*sVi  A^orota,  which  we  paeeio  had.  prepared  oil*  ft  e£e&  Tor . die  hair' 

bous  and  tulipsdiaped  igxtrava^ of 

S.  ‘sfy  ' .;&?&&&&  I^U-l 

•'..  .•*  V^,v|^  *nd  the  quaint  dwarf 

‘ y *'.y M-  3t£  basft>3UC\ 

pw^**d  atf  Ovni  »ve  had  dreamed  The 

?.,k  few  eft  'A  hh  d*  daft-  from  of. 

fife:  «!c>i;iy^  f > ni  r tlte 

-;£ftk  ijf-lh.  thp.  wdjiole:  rhsmg*  to  a 

?:&■  hf;»out  of  ;$f>  fort,  "gilded 

*'  v*t;<  d h a od  * . • * os* ; poh*  & 

h uge  left 


ah  nissjnpt  mu 
ftmabid  form  al  tfrfte  omamftpft 

al  *■)»:•’  t'dft  and  of  wtriieli  the  transirttioii  >$, 
'•*  kiiiki'  Hr  prolecfm't)  of  th<?  fitdy  Triu- 
ity;.hy  order  z}\  ilm  Tmi*  ^nd  Gi^odThdce 
Ki>‘  > is  1 c04 1 •*  or  ttc ) < , t 'dt'  a 1 1 I! 

Rrj^ftmK.  and  of  hiis 
sou  tlte  Tmreyiteh 
; v . mid  Giuiui  - Duke 

^;C  • '.'Pitodpt  vi  tfelift, 

v ^ xhis  tower  wauB  hu  - 

■ ^ islved'  and  gHdcd  »!.\- 

V n A second  ye^r  rif  ibeh' 

f 'T^W  i-e\gu,  71W!  (IbtHi). 

..^  Tho  he) try  budding, 

y^v*.  is  a rnrious  mixture 

liiSSpL  Of  Sty.lft*:  tJi.-  !'HV>'!' 

;'^V-  IS  A VM biait  wtiri  ifj*- 

WitJ*  /»,  KUg- 

. til...;  (!.-  I ;!.■;!  -'(■. 

,c«  u>n  i?  a mi*tUr<.  <>f 

o'..- .; %’'  ■■] , { . ■ tf Millie  iitti d lie i tii.<:j: 

^HSc«  ; fil’4  l h».r,viwt«> 
H .)!n>r<j»Uj^hly  |>5us- 
;^V: ife ' ■ ias. : i t ' vear* 
ti*  tdli  siUmtu-tt* 
tht>  yjpjtp 
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bUie  JyiHliPrrt  0y*  and  vro'Y.tis  the  liich 

*sst  r“;'*':  ,,!  »•»«  Kremlin  hilt  'ffilpifeV 

WV  vymark  particularly  .»Orr  ftiimuirijj.  .,  • ’ - 

the  ,pri.|jorlu.*ti*.  Urn  >uv<«’fu!  S'.  ;.y  .■  : '•>’?. 4|te 

MiMi.WjWs.«,r»i^i»<v/f*.,.vw-..«>f  tin?-  toivsr,  I.hf 

fu»ppy:;  of  tup  aura  •«  lie  Rlucotiiojvi-  1 • 0 

tsM;ili£  t1|«.  b'lfljCUtg.  tMpMtu.  | 

uisf,  iVi!.iuiiA  f.M-ni  :*  diH(iu>:.nve  feature  nt  Mft-V  T 

A'rirMnitb^  vvotS.  pmti»-.<starly  irt  wsiv“‘  §SuSmSSS^S^: 

••rfini.-i.-i.  Ai:::-ii»;«!  the  !>):■>  ;il'  U)Vit*St  mips  »>f  V^s3K  ;'-: 

hrftltu.t}*t,aihr:<  exyr.-J  ,-ed  iis  ivitri  or  uii'i  ' 

W*  «*•»>*  tofecr  J-b  riaf:  u i* i t>y  i ; : 

Ux*  {»«;•»'.() ii.u'  form  of  tlu*  cross*  ; % •-. 

that  sumiouuCH  ihfr 'cupola,  aviI-U  if.s  v\li*r  ' 

>i.  i- '.•::-•  .Imii'.ic arms.  TUa  lippftr  cross-  ...  .i 

ociJeMh-  a •jfrrelapnaeut  of  One  /A;  ' 

ynd  Om  lower  .hat  of  i.ii.-  (•:>)■  Vi- 

th*'  'V-t.  This  lower  oposs-j»i««.:  is  usual-'  • 

ly  i. .<•!., i-d l :it  ;.v>  yuh.ir  .«r>  a-vo nut  ; V,:-.  • ■ 

>.v(  rut.  iiif-a  of  as  son..-  -op  - ’*'•'  /V':'-;;' 

poso,  as  O.e  K-|>rvw- elation  of  tit*.*  oH(-  s nC  :v  • As;  . ; 

the  oa<*t!>i{u:iki-.  The  slmitmir  disposition. 

it  fiiiiy  V out i>>:<1.  is  retained  in  the  small  '•  / . 

{mst.ir.tl  aiul  litui-sr'ifal  crosses  also,  Ai>-  ' 

oUn'rh'fm  of  cross  frequently  s.j.'Jn  »>ft  • . 

chun-trA.  is  f lip  sin'iph*  Clneek  cross  stand-  *x?^'Bip£ 

iof*  irn  ;v  etek'prjt  The  eresooivt.  WM  im  ‘ ' 

».»h!  syitilioi  u*  Bvt'?it)itiu>n ; its  posit, i.»t  1«-. 

I . it >v  the  cross  h intsuitied  hy  the  liussiat)  : V ;. 

t ‘hmc.li  to  typify  the  feuit.f  of  Uw».c«»sk 

from  th«  'Mother  of  Chwh ' ' ' Ttieae- ' tfam/f*  '-VV? . . * -•'  , "•  1 .'  ‘.'y.  . 

of  Russian  .chtirni^  «re  n««ie'  CV>**  wmi  .<xr>  ph&  avts 

of  IH  ill  vet.  m p.*ld  I oft,H  m THV 

l.liev  i4f>>  wf  on^hr  ^vitb  ^l»r^unr.  npoa-'ri>rk 
Thv  UtiHStitn  ct'tipnioriu4  p’rul  , 

most  Turicfux  m i<mu  it.  TJi.e  of  ibis  " fVut  K^«lfikr>r  ^ 

ami  rirluto^.  c>«vinjf  t<>  Mji'  mu-  t v;v*i\\  -.-rs  its  ciroiiinfe^tuv  nvarly 

vorsul  habit  of  vft?nrioj$  tht'tu  »<v  Kussia:  sixtr  hT' ?V*cn  ;M.ii  its  wri^hi  two  loju* 
tli^ir*  p zru  .’  hicli  lu«,  Dion*  t!*<i;*r-  dre»t  bins 

visfid  5dkXl i al> v^o ti v *>£  tho  flit'  vr*  pas^ 

goldsmith  .aud  jo\vflb?r.  tbrou^ii  ;Hi  myn  guv..  unA  i^| < r the  jgfr£& 

Tli-t  tower  i?f  ivaii  ^rvi'v  as  a r^mfosii^ibl  thv‘  ^^theOrak;  to  o.iMM*ij»hn 

<A:»inp3iuh*  for  Out  ihnKr .btrlntU  uf  th^  is  tte  haifdin^:  ia  /‘mnt  Uir  i.  u 

Kreujfinr  fttitl  ronbm?  ihmt^onr  belJsv  diodrui  of  He  .\.sy.uinpLiui;«  * .thcor  to  ti-r 
of  thfe  largest,  left  r*,ml  t\& 

tons,  In  th^  of  tlxti  • 

mithih'  hihhlivt^.,  At  fcfi£  foot  of  tOAV  a that  ;-mkJ  tbe  Xva»*  VvAik.  t,owor  the 

«r  thr  * ijf 

a £*ramt*  pea^fal  — ^ nto?>«twof  umpleand 

purr  luiw:  irr»prt^>irv.  oot  only  on  awiiit  that  of  lv.y  A.'vwn\'U\<h>  '.vhjrh  ^ u/m.  th- 
of  it<  inuiirasjty/bat  aJiMtof  its  lioo  eirtpo.  olfh-sh  i . ! ? .r  ^ h wa* 

t>ai?t  by  iVr<kr  <>f  the  Kiop^#  Asitm  iri  hiiili  in 

17S3«  li  fril  k l|r^*  tetnaipe<t  the  Ignti  fxliSeeet 

hurjevl  Itt  tive  ^Kouyd  aotil  IB3h,  v»)tru  it  <vf  .^feyitV;  hy^iUiera 

Unearthed  anil  jtfarptl;  In  jk  pr<^Hi-  <tf  . I ^ fey 

vn’th  tl#v  broicr^  (r^riW-ht  Wshle  Uu^siai:  :v^rhu*rt/.  hrforf*  u 
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vvasUu^itpd.  It  xv.:^  then  that  the ImUnn  t ;u\  &mf  the?  sale.  altar.5;  are  sepw 
A ri^tolfe;Fiovavi:?;uti,  of  Bologna,  wiis  gstfi-  . led  from  eh>:  res:  of  tb<y  ehureh  by  tW 
et’i  iipoo.  ittirt  he  h'nili  th*-  * hureh  between  screen  ami  <*Ai».*i ;•  Tin  nave  >s  svoKtfv, 
i iT^uni  1170,  ufirHlie  model  of  cathedral  uml  Hie  walls  rise.  :*,trnurht  up  lb  Ui»  n- i-.f 
ut  Vladimir,  uptl  potAvUlbstsonlmg  many  This  arrangement  modules  a t*r:.uahev; 
/••  ^T.oration.y,  alteration*.  and  ►'-mVUis.h-  effect  merely  hy  the  simplicity  ami  ’ st-' 
meats,  if  rot  a ius.  to  the  present  day  - at*  verity  of  the  lines,  w hile  the  massive  pii- 
most  514  primitive  fpriii  avUl  aspcSH  It  i4  lars  igive  aii  air  of  Unbfhty  to  tli«;  &hdie 
ftimokt  iapuirQ-  hjm3.  Aik#  it&irly  nil lius-  aprtmiMr^.  These  pillars  ami  ev- 

#Uti  KMh&Wkl&  -it  -54  s*>  small  that  *ve  £l£jjr  ipejv^f  Av*H  :,«pHce.  fevered  with 
ijmnUl  rather  <;all  it  a cUa{Kh  Tby  <»UV  oil  g^VM  gn^umi;  all  rotiml  the 

siifp .-jiiaVn,  \vliit^waa?ii*>d/ pifcrtvxl  vv&lts ai»;d/&h  mifc* f ra metl 
with  t.li r necypsmy  window*  ami  ilftofrh  in  gold  and  precious  sftmes,  together  w-th 
and  ti! yidetf t i^uppJortiirf^*  pif  of  l*at  turolw  Ji^Vl,  Sletropolir 

/>f  the  ethlVeo;  in  th<?  iednostase  or  ainjn  p?  &Angh 

vvatl  barni^lmtJ  v'erfueilv; 
> illi  ii  *>  £n  purposed  . 

:%u|^  fhWed'  in 
mummied  *&*&*  of 
m?d&L  that  leave  .visibly; 
oowlini^  to  the  Ey^anU^tv  iray 
ditioh  oti It  the 
bauds,  utnl  feet:  These  v$V 
givis  iuitl  saifjtb  vfiw  I^edeekyd 
with  bre^ljdaif^, 
jigeklftee£,  ami 
oral  1 y ablaze.  H i t li  d i amym (?^T 
Hair  ml  d%  ameiliy^tss  pear-1^; 
WpjpUlves,  f u vtj 
)>x4v\  The  •yilemioi*  etdi 

Ikiy  ^rrecyi  pa«4  all 
it  .is  a'iljtm 

pn&M  initio*  the  ef 

palere  df  ^uhl 
ami  prHeiou^  sioues.  A^<1  to 
tli  is  t?  K‘  magrtiv  ticenefc  4t  tv^r 
afid  vermeil  ln4tikes 
fr*>m  the  roof,  arid  a 'firufte 
slot i <»f  h tiro, Jiiyr  la jxvf4  iimi 
larif]is  sMspemtt^U  fro«»  £*{$ 
biiaekef^  gli  a \ a i eri  n jg*  ■ .fefd*y 

eaeli  holy  image,  mid 
iliyxUXtiiith  avifr 

the  irMtUitiiAle  of  loilittoi 

Horn  b i*« 4 to  oh  k$<  it  obje  dlvev.^ 


AltfxUV  Stjvlt,.  AF.W  gLi.t  ri  .gV.VVt^LtJgL),  VaHJ  OK 

o,tn<r;vmN  joAtr,  ip  rm  M&vi$vnni. 
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mental  kind,  the  interior  of  this  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  is  unique. 

Amongst  the  rfianv  treasures  of  the  sac- 
risty  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  we 
will  select  a series  of  objects  which  have 
the  double  interest  of  art  and  of  religious 
tradition,  and  which  form  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian communion  plate.  Mr.  Mask  ell  ex- 
plaius  in  his  JLutd -Book  that  the  Greek 
rite  for  the  celebration  of  the  holyeucha- 
rist  requires  three  things  which  are  not 
used  in  the  Western  Church.  These  are 
the  knife  or  spear,  the  star  or  asterisk, 
and  the  spoon  for  the  administration  of 
the  chalice,  as  the  sacrament  is  received  by 
the  laity  under  both  kinds.  It  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  such  sacred  objects 
would  be  the  subjects  of  high  artistic 
workmanship.  The  paten  itself  is  often 
elaborately  enamelled  and  otherwise  dec- 
orated. wlu'n-av  in  the*  Western  Cl uirch  the 
rubrics  require  it  to  be  plain.  In  one  of 
these  beautiful  patens  the  rim  is  divided 
into  sections  by  means  of  large  roughly  cut 
atones,  between  which  an'  floriated  panels 
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ehtr*iy  oenfrintr.  *U.  lin’d  only  enk  cupola,  whklf  was 
i<  p^5i>tis  etono-.  nlly  :SiirtoUhdei:J i 1^'olhkT^i^ 
pii^mal  with  the  ing;tW  )\ro  natui^of  Chriftt,  ihfm"T 
Or(Ht»k  cross?  and  a symbol  oiTth*.  Trinity  ; live,  fflitisi 
1 ife  symbolic  b>t*  the  four  <?vaiig^1iate;  thf?  seven 

femig*v.^nd.  ■•s:u^r  spcifani&nts  nrih^qttit  the  Ifnly 

.^stiVi'ff  at  once  Spirit . m*n\  the  nia^V'-hvst  ial  hierarchies; 
thashteld^f  aatl  thirteen,  okc  Lm*d  and  the  iv,te!ye.- 

fairy  warrior.,  the  apostles,  Thp*  mi  ft* her  of  cupolas  even 
weird  liOwcr  of  • reached  twenty  or  thirty  and  it  war*  no* 
ah  mv)dd5  and  Tiotd  tSSUvdbo  cl*tv  of  the  esfcibliBhriienf  Of 
thr  the  Pa  trmmhnte  that  thesis  we  revest r Lelcd 

tetthich^  $j%  fi  t^ywhteh i& ,t  t w ' the  and  tde 

ant nu*iT<7  fynUory  i/timber.  The  irdyriar  of  the 

Thri  -^^iijKdral  ;ft^thedral  of  ttte 
'4>t .■  wHL  fresem^:;  fmm  the  pilJar^  .are  41** 
M k b :u>  t . is  pa  v tl  jk  .a  c#py  of  i tik  f %t  tied  ml  priided  g<d,d  tftsd  si?  var  jiiwM  U*$  cmssrs 
of.  xhf  \^bu|d.kKi  . I*  is  a square  white-  worn  u$.  goldeiv  chamfrliy  ifami&n  privet^ 
^shqtT buildiiijS  with  five  bulbous  And  the  door  Ik  p&yrd  with  » '..«bo£*»*c  ;t»f, 
dtete^v  e^yr^friibt^d  hi  Vu  prf >enf  hn*tu  jasper  &»df  Ag&tey  fe  tUN  r&thbdratl  ’tte 
jAln%t  tl vh yyaM $hh  h v tli e li ah  AH  krrfitt^t  Russian  Ts&ts  were  toptkrd  At^d  niarriod; 
a!-:  v]>‘<  y-  «./'f  Mdatraod  son  o n^qijrnt  iri  tin-  t.V. hedroi  of  .the Assumption  rinev 
if  $ dahiaehd.bftt  ah  wereond  still  .&te  ctewped  ^ fn  the  Catbr^ 
mivs^irvoil]  M‘»  s?ivHvl.  The  imrrior  pro*  <h%\  of  Uw  Arehan^*!  Mkd»aH  they  were 
.■seats  tin-  ooni  sv-o  m of  mnastee pillars,  buried..  The.  tJiv^c  sanctuaries  toireilter 
''kith  >*>]<!  abd  Tte*nri*C*  the  Wksttpititt er  Abbey 

cions  n'i-iiO',  and  av?* ;l i^  n-o!  ^ oh  Ifyy-  of  litr^Kt.  aod  at  tlie  ,v;m:ie  time  ihev  ])rt<- 

s*. nioit?  pamfines.  Tlr^so  pap  ^tfhiry  lyov  ><**nt  thm*  \ htTot^hly  typibat  ttormi meats 
ever,  tin hhe  those  of  ' Y?l»;dral  of  ti>e  of  .Un^.Hit»;j|,  o^dysiifi.st 5atl  arrhiKvture  :nnt 
As>uf*<fsi.  Minn-  rftfi  on  ;.:^'*ond.  Th^y  dtshn-un  . *irl 

The  reefer  ^}U  . VemVii^d  wr 

t$k0  'iailkunoif  kntf  - ; 0- . fib? • fpeqaeht-  of  tbrimn  hnitht^iN. 

kn>y  T^ir^  whrov  v*:o;si  ; 'j.H-v  w It  svas  U(o.m^h  i\m  m<i$Urr  - to . * i* r«  r- 
roy  v*  rin:-  sterner  vrui  v»r  Uo;  lioor  of  .the  wIvono  nornft^  were  F'iomvrrfti  Pirim  So 
f'thiiv  * •::-  i.  iV0h  o yritiifiOH  v^L  iio-t.  SivvisioNor)  Mario  and  Pietts>  An 

\et  palt  t^itri^d  wilh  k Aiv^r  phiqu'is,'.  thal/*  in  the  fifttenthy 
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teenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  a 
sort  of  Renaissance,  though  its  manifesta- 
tions were  hampered  by  the  traditions  of 
orthodoxy  in  church  architecture,  while 
the  domain  of  painting  remained  abso- 
lutely closed  to  its  influences,  owing  to 
those  hieratic  exigencies  which  still  cause 
the  Russians  to  paint  the  Madonna  pre- 
cisely as  Panselinos  painted  her  in  the 
tenth  century  in  the  churches  of  Mount 
Athos.  The  Russian  Renaissance  was 
marked  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods  of  construction,  and  by 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  tem- 
ples with  which  the  Italian  architects 
adorned  old  Russia,  making  k*holy  Mo*- 


and  that  its  architect, Flora venti.  had  work- 
ed for  Cosiino  dei  Medici,  Francois  I., 
Matthias  Corvirius.  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
before  Tolbousine,  the  ambassador  of  Ivan 
III,,  met  him  at  Venice  and  engaged  him 
in  the  service  of  the  Tsar.  But  Fioraveuti 
was  a man  of  prodigious  versatility:  not 
only  did  he  build  churches  for  his  Russian 
master:  lie  also  designed  and  made  coins 
for  him,  built  a bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Vojkmv  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
against  Novgorod,  cast  the  cannons  that 
bombarded  Kazan,  and  was  the  first  or- 
ganizer of  the  Russian  artillery* 

Before  leaving  the  enclosure  of  the  ea 
thedrals  let  us  glance  at  the  Synodal naya. 
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cow,"  as  the  proverb  .said,  the  city  of  “ for- 
ty times  forty  churches.'*  and  rendering 
it  by  its  monumental  splendor  worthy  to 
be  the  capital  of  a great  empire.  Never- 
theless, were  it;  not  for  documentary  and 
irrefutable  evidence,  \ve  should  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  sombre  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  is  of  the  same  epoch  as 
the  luminous  churches  of  the  Renaissance. 


or  sacristy  of  the  former  Patriarchs,  which 
is  a marvellously  rich  museum  of  sacer- 
dotal robes  and  ornaments,  ecclesiastical 
objects,  rich  vestments  embroidered  with 
pearls  aud  precious  stones,  mitres,  pana 
gifts,  or  portable  pyxes  worn  on  chains 
round  the  necks  of  bishops,  pastoral  stalls, 
incense  burners,  goblets, dishes,  cups,  com- 
munion plate,  and  other  priceless  relics. 
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in  the  Forest,  and  on  the 
west  is  the  Winter  Garden, 
which  connects  the  palace 
with  the  apartments  of  the 
liereditaryCTraiHl-Duke,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Potest  - 
iny  or  Diversion  Palace. 
North  of  the  Belvedere 
Palace  are  the  barracks  of 
the  Clievaliers-Gardes,  offi- 
cers and  grenadiers,  and  the 
kitchens  and  other  appur- 
tenances. To  attain  pt  e%- en 
to  describe  this  huge  palace 
would  be  weariness  and  lost 
labor;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  interior,  contain- 
ing about  700  chambers,  is 
as  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent as  Russian  architects, 
decorators,  and  upholster- 
ers can  make  it.  The  slate 
apartments  are  particular- 
ly rich,  and  generally  ar- 
ranged in  good  taste,  while 
the  halls  dedicated  to  dif 
ferent  orders  of  chivalry, 
and  ornamented  with  ap- 
propriate heraldic  motifs, 
are  for  the  most  part  well 
decorated  in  conventional 
Western  styles.  Such  is 
the  hall  of  St.  George,  200 
feet  by  65  feet,  and  58  feet 
Next  let  us  visit  the  Grand  Palace  of  high,  the  halls  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky, 
the  Kremlin,  whose  immense  mass  crowns  of  8l.  Andrew,  and  St  . Catherine,  all  very 
the  hill,  and  whose  dome shaped  gilt  bel-  tine  in  proportions  and  rich  in  decora- 
vedere  is  visible  at  a distance  of  ten  miles,  tion.  But  amidst  the  chimerical  strange- 
surrounded  by  the  shining  cupolas  and  ness  of  the  old  Kremlin,  this  new  palace, 
the  eagle-pointed  spires  of  the  Kremlin  with  its  sober  facade,  its  cold  and  classical 
towers.  It  is  a modern  structure, built  be-  lines,  and  its  splendidly  correct  interior, 
tween  1835  and  1849  on  the  site  occupied  pains  rather  than  delights  the  eye.  We 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  dwelling  should  have  preferred  to  see  some  strue- 
of  tire  sovereign.  Compared  with  its  lure  in  the  true  Muscovite  style,  like  the 
frontage,  the  palace  is  very  lofty,  and  its  Granovitaya  and  the  old  Terem,  which 
style  is 'an  incongruous  mixture  of  yari-  are  now  incorporated  within  the  perimeter 
ous  periods  and  forms  of  architecture;  like  of  the  New'  Palace.  This  remnant  of  the 
many  other  Russian  buildings,  its  chief  past,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Tsars  of 
merit  exteriorly  is  its  immensity.  The  Moscow,  is  a labyrinth  of  low  passages 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a square,  of  and  vaulted  rooms  adorned  with  barbaric 
which  the  principal  fagude  makes  the  magnificence,  the  epithet  barbaric  being1 
South  side,  aud  the  Belvedere  Palace  the  here  used  in  a eulogious  sense.  Such  a 
north,  while on  the  east  stands  the  imperial  room  is  the  Golden  Chamber,  or  Tsarika 
Cathedral  of  the  Atmiiwuation,ihe  G ratio-  Room,  probably  built  in  the  beginning  of 
vitaya  Palace — so  called  from  the  facets  the  fifteenth  century,  arid  restored  during 
into  which  the  stone*  walls  have  been  cut  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  in  the  style  of  the 
—and  the  passage  leading  to  the  house  seventeenth  century.  Were  it  not  for  the 
of  the  Patriarch,  In  the  centre  of  the  obtrusively  modern  parquet  floor,  this 
square  is  the  ancient  Oitgftdi  of  St  . Saviour  room  would  present  a complete  aspect  of 
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antiquity,.  with  ite  arched  rooif  cousoli  — The  display  of  lliis  oidjectiou ..of plate 

dieted,  bv  iiuissire  gilt  girders.,  its  uomiiv  h**  o l way*  struck  traveller*  \ylio  have* 
window^  with  deep  ^riihra^uf'h^  its  cei  1-  \vti,nCs»<tid;  the  m^iiilte^neF  at  the  c*um 
bigs  w I ill  thfri^  {K>Iy«Ld\if>rue  bii  of  #ip;  T^sir^  Ala  rgri ret;  a B.t* rgUiulian 

and  the  feudal;  u*id ciiptfiiti  of  B*e. 4fc$£ - Of  it* 

(r<-tn»*.s  liuitiUul  im  the  mill*  mold  style;  hi*  Eoioi  rf*  f' Empire  sk  Hum  is*  i i Gil)  > , 
in  iV,nu.'*t  ,l;iys  ill*  Twirinos  m^ived  here  giv<&  a.  glowing  picture  of  the  rich  collet 
risit*  of  feUeiiatem  m*  graiul  scdgtmuM.nk, 
w gave  audience  to  the  PMri^yrh 

and  Boyarin&s  ftt 

Well  a*  to  the  Tearevitche*  oS  Georgia, 

KLii*>d  tiiotf,  and  Siberia* 
t€H>  i?  life  ^bJtl  diiiyujg  hall  in  th^  i»W  fe- 
rein,  vvitit  vaulted  roof  re^tirigcfu  a square 
Coluttm  iu  the  m idd  l e of  the  room,  Here# 
after  Jiin  ohrouaUmb  the  Empr^r  wt^im 
ter  tfm  Ih^l  time  all  the  ipj ji#ia^  inmgioa, 
diues  mnidsl  hi*  nobles.  add eecei ve&  the 
eoijjLni^t^fiiiioM^  uf  die^  foreign  aiiUhhasiv 
does*  This  half  built  by  Italian 

reign  in  a simple  j&dd  arehiehfo^i- 
MUy  exact  inaDtibr,  the  primitive  in  oral 
p&ioting*  httvi-ug  been  re 
the laid  of  Ancient  descriptions  fltbreof  in 
atebak  style  by  peasant  lp)hg^kinh-rH‘ 

Ambfrd  the  pillar  in  ' tit-  this 

ball  is  & 

s bol  ve^  fpiutn%  a 
buffet  v t>**  which  ihe 

displayed'  On  gt^ml 
i U y*  d u rm  g the  v w&: 
its  of  i&W T^frV:  We 
are  sorry  to  add  that 
the  inestimable  pre- 
cious treasures.  of  an- 
cient gold  and  silver 
plate  which  we  mar- 
vel at  in  the  glass 
Of  the  Treasury 
figure  on  the  huiif&i, 
and  wr'e  polished  up 
‘0^<%h/b  occasion  by 
tig-  careless  handset 
lisekeysi  Ihiykm  the 
t&vors  h ave  beeai 
strurnetl  Uiat  this;  re- 
lated rubbing  do 
wn  ufehes  life  yaibti 
.of . tte  objects;  and 
tviftiii  the,  end  mate- 
rial  1 v d axunge ih c m:, 
the 
they 

father  ••the  Tsar  is 
coming  ; the  plate 
must  *!in>r brightly 
mx  the  buffet  ^ 


of  wjlkdi  was  ii&d  in  tlnV dai ly 
to  (He  service  of  the  Tsar.  The  Treasury,  lie 
A rank,  as  sav*.  >“is  full  of  all. kinds  of  jewels  iu 
great  number,  particularly  of  pearls;  f«>r 
iu  Russia  more  pearls  are  worn  thaii  ifv 
all  the  rest  of  Europe . . /.  There  are  great 
fiui nbers  Of  gold  plates,  large  and  smalh 
apd  <lrinking-cups : besides  thl*  an  inii* 
njte  ♦iduntity  of  silver  plate^ 
gill,  as  mat  |b^; judged ;f rpm: ikcf  .thfitt: 
after  ^beh 

lie  gatHm'd  ld^  army  at  Serpp,  diiriog^y 
weeks  lu?  texisteii  almost  daiiy:  ten  Uiof*- 
s>and  men  each  tiincs  K.iid  all  w urn*  served 
in  xilVei*  jitate/  Mbrgarci  oventrons  ,*ix 
^j^verlmnvd^,  rnmiher  of  big  i;»v.vls  ami 
proiiuccd  with/  hashisof  silver  which  hjqh i-wd  four ti leniru. 

5|^ry  •H»r*u,  rHeli  provided  with  drinkin^- 
o»{bt  da*  whole  of  Mussian  worl;  ik  Also 
£t  great  UMiohor*  of  silver  pieces  from  Get*- 
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in&ny^Engiavid,  Poland.  winch  are  <'>Vn»r 
presents  *>f.  prvav^  ^ft^  by  itirfk 

have;  been  bought  fm*  the 
rarity  of  thia  svi^kmaifshiprf  /: 

Olearihs.  tvhu  visited.  Russia  in 
(lift  «uu:^4i>jr>  <rf  Lord  Curly'  I *r  4 em’b^y* "i & 
Ttf&k  J^fcfeanl  Uiiaut-elliir.  B/'r;  Jwhue 
:iicii^vv;i>.K;:(Jii^  FliiteTic^.Sji4  Ijehry  Wil- 
loughby, and  other  early  traVrfl^x  all 
testify  u>  the  {tiarvennits  wealth  of  the 
Tsar,  ami  to  the  tpiauHiy  of  plate  Vhsplhy- 
ed  on  the  44  great euiihdMUS' if 
etl  th^’bulf^t  #ydixqd  the  central  pift&r  «$$ 
th4  j$»tl n groom;  ^Sjirlxard'  vh&xmvh 

Htn  tim  midst  <>£  tb£  eh  limber 
stood  a tiihh?  yt  e Vi  peal'd  to  syl  pilot*?  upon 
\v inch  stood  f it i i of  ehps  Of  gold,  and 


•|>M:  !>t  f-Afi  imu  \tt,  tM>iJWYa*-U, 
VI?fiA^CfiV  'V*  Tt*i;  WHfUt- 


Oiiiona>fc  n it  1 1 iti  ■ t* t i»h  er  {}.  u at^r 

V^ifous  p.vtiVv  or  ei’udeuee^  as. they 

hall  thehi,  of  gold  and  yvlywry  1 think 
thry  vyiyrw  a.  good  ys;^c4;  'nhiRa  half  Ijiglwl 
Thy  - tt'dti'i  her  * 1 thkt  l''$j$i'. 

way  two  hjiodv^]  t«  ryoi^  ^ih|  ail  were 
,$&pv»vd.ifi  a‘ojrfi'1?  ; ,•/  •'...  > ‘\'y.'-  *; 

•;&«!•■  lh  my  W dloOii-t !.hr.  ypWikhfg  of  ft 
" ilHi VMft  Avv ■ \ r Th  rite 

Ui i»1<l fc  * » f -the  ^a-$;- : a.  tphfe  , 

cn  ^.(^1  ■ytiili'-  «.ii 
Of  per^dh#  1 ihii 

tired;'  1 * f A/i3^%r 

pe-nUi'inriv  that 

of  tydd 

tized  by  GO^gle 


'/  ; f>f  iW 

" -Jri > e:^t^<wa^,4‘ f ;^F  T<W 

traveller^ thy  npw< **y;ibV 

4 eases,  >if  ■ thy  'Trea^nry.  . ^tTrthernKire.  in  ' 

; 1 Wi 0 'fit;  the  entries  of  embas- 
sies into  Mi^eoiv  \yo  read  of  fhe-i‘o.».rpa-  ' 
rnes'^f  BOy^:  who  inxie  ont  to  ntoet  them  » 
at  X\vc  %\site*  of ' Ifli ts. 

were  fiehly  caparisoiu^d  with  veliret  hovitsy 
ifj^s  eailu^yderetl  With  jtrtieiotm- 
iititl  bridled,  not  with  leather  reins,  hm 
vvith  cluiins  of  silver  nr  gt>ld  rin^J»iriW 
e^nusly  wrought  witli  chiselling  of  meOo^ 
wOrk.  Thete  iduiins  tiiikleil  mO^veidly, 
m an  old  JSuglish  writer  Wayw  tiiade  / 

> f jesvie  iiv>W  the  pvoevsskm 
^l  iilotig\  and  th^^^ife 

ishffWjnt-  and  ot  their 

./^Orte^  ylri  the  Treasury  of  ihe 
inaoy  of  those  $h*t*n  hrklles  and  corapt?crs 
••ar*': ^till  pi*eseryed.  , yp  \ ; 

The  rest  of  the  biUhiin^  of  iho  TenOn 4 
bn dt  in  tiur  8i\tee4ith  nA  ■-sytenOM.nith. 
ye^lutue^,  and  restored  Wiw^n  lb39  ai«4 
fortn  a pataee  four  stories  Jiiqh,  dis 
|KHU*d.‘iii  a series  of  snmih  Ioiv*  and  ^en- 
el-ji'Uy  yaiilted  n>oir<jj,  entirely  decorated . 
with  )><>! orna n leots  and  figures 
painted  oth\gf/hl  Or  Wiih.w ' • .^ff CKtnd^'  the 
ArfniVMrn  **ud  arraiigenient  being  of  the 
qioeh  fir  Kd?  The  siyi.e&  of  the  s^veuteenUi 
iS^jl  t 1 Tbffy  W of  ixac^p- 

fiohi  oil  f/V  i>  r?  cl  cod  net  1 

wvffik  nit  in  thy  iru*‘  ■jTi^seoyit^  styli?;  iHi- 
(^irj'Mpted  lfy  tiuit  rn  i sicken  unilatioM  itf 
r-ibe  drU 'Or .Thte, whith  S^.  r^piin^ihUf 
for  so  ana jV^:  ihonotoitons  motisfixvsitu^  in 
Vnodi^ci  :Bv^Wiau  ‘ ’.  It  has  lWen 

.that-;ill4;iW0^j;^:  of  :idyiXi:04tion  dej>rive^ 
nations >yf  the  sense  of  nwhUectui^  ivnd  . 
r-orntunani,;-  an.d  :eoitanxJ|y  theoUVediliyi^  of  . 
the  (vrern tin , vvhen  eoaiparrd  w ith  tht^e 
Of  i he  jitrsnil.  day.’  prove  vhw  Vrnrh  oi  >.)ns 
* p»‘Uf **1* tt y paradoxical  abortion,  The 
• amheMpie.y  t hc-  faid-a^iHvflovve^,,  eok«r  ■ 
chni  hi  mi  tn^>  h l>d  the  ibe^hadsTi  blh 

vent  if  n\  and  vnnnty  of  the  4*M'or$U(n\  Of 
the  w j$l if  of  flncse.  tdidinbers  at%e  hewjhJer- 
i ivg  ivffd  t4|arniit>g  &i  the  Sfvuiv  time.  T he 
dnnnhers  of  the . Tetem  ,-aiv 

(hn  ctpovah -ul  Jit  ♦ -ivi'l  ;vV«d otnnlnrv  vC*  ilc 

Gh  uryh  - 

^iyefhrev  - , l l';’>:.  ‘‘:y*  .;V.‘-v 

-'  /•  The  Trea^kff-  ?>r'  OnjjeinwyW  l^tktkiC;  . 
ooilt  uv  )sM  tor  in*  the  right  wm$$  rf  !lv 
ps4«i>h;  and,  next  to  the  mjSu^ih^}pws  V 
ji&piwi?,  of  the  e»^*rid)le  of  th'fe'  ’Keemhii.'  - 
hnd  .iisr  ^horHjes;  yoris til ul#  ln$  'gy*x\i<M 
lehi  jo^ity  hi  Moscvny  ^ud  *>m>  of  Ui^*  umst 
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wonderful  museums  in  the  world,  being*  few  examples  of  gold  and  silver  work  un- 
live depository  of  venerated  historical  oh-  tcrior  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Ruum  no  ft's, 
jects,  and  of  the  treasures  hereditary  in  the  The  Treasury  contains  also  some  of  the 
imperial  families.  The  regalia,  arms,  nr-  most  highly  venerated  crosses  and  reli- 
mor,  carriages,  costumes,  thrones,  crowns*  quaries  of  Russia,  the  thrones,  e rovv ns, 
enamels,  sceptres,  gold  and  silver  ware,  and  regalia  of  the  ancient  Tsars,  and  oh- 
precitms  stones,  jewelry,  and  other  objects  jects  in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel , of  which 
of  art.  displayed  in  the  Kremlin  constitute  verbal  description  can  give  no  adequate 
^collection  with  which  those  of  Dresden  idea. 

ami  of  (he  Louvre  can  alone  be  compared.  During  but?  visit  to  the  Kremlin  we 
The  total  of  pieces  in  the  Treasury  of  the  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  some 
Kremlin  am oim Us  to  sixteen  hundred.  By  impression  of  Russian  art  and  its  produc- 
er the  greater  numher  belong  to  the  Sicv-  lions.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  its  ec 
enteenth  century,  one  only  to  the  twelfth,  clesiasticul  and  civil  architecture  in  the 
and  some  few  to  the  fourteenth  and  lif-  cathedrals  and  in  the  old  palace  or  Tc 
teenth  centuries.  After  the  Polish  been-  rem.  In  the  interior  of  these  edifices  ami 
pution  and  the  disasters  of  1812  all  the  in  the  treasuries  of  the  sacristies  and  of 
ancient  plate  for  the  service  Of  the  Tsar' the  Orujeiimya  Pdl&&  we  have  seen  ex- 
tabic  was  melted  down  ami  converter!  into  ampb.‘<  of  Russian  decorative  and  applied 
money,  which  fact  explains  why  there  are  art  . Now  let  us  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
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characteristics  of  this  Russian  art,  and  to 
trace  them  to  their  source.  The  latter 
problem  is  not  easy:  savants  are  at  va- 
riance; ascertained  facts  on  the  subject 
are  few,  so  that  all  we  can  pretend  to  do 
is  to  state  the  questions  at  issue  and  the 
solutions  offered,  though  not  always  ac- 
cepted. In  the  first  place,  who  are  the 
Russians?  How  far  can  the  Slavs  or 
Slavonians  be  identified  with  the  Scyth- 
ians of  Herodotus  ? In  the  Kertch  and 
Scythian  collections,  the  chief  treasures  of 
the  Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg 
— a treasure  far  richer  and  more  curious, 
but  unfortunately  less  known,  than  the 
famous  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann — 
are  several  objects,  and  more  especially 
the  silver  Nikopol  vase,  which  furnish 
valuable  evidence.  We  may  mention  also 
the  equally  fine  vase  from  the  Koul-Oba 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Kertch,  on  which 
Scythian  men  are  represented  dressed  in 
belted  blouses,  full  trousers  tucked  into 
their  boots,  with  their  national  bow  cases 
and  implements,  long  flowing  hair,  full 
beards,  and,  in  short,  with  the  physiogno- 
mies, characteristics,  and  costumes  of  the 
Russian  mujiks  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  sixth  century  these  pagan  Slavs  occu- 
pied a large  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  possessed 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  art.  In  the 
same  sixth  century  we  hear  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Avars,  who  spread  as  far  as 
Bulgaria  and  the  Peloponnesus, and  whose 
Khan  treated  with  Byzantium.  At  the 
same  time  northern  Russia  was  overrun 
by  the  Finns,  who  were  followed  by  the 
Varangians,  and  the  period  of  Scandina- 
vian influence  began.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Khazars,  a race  of  Huns  com- 
ing from  the  frontiers  of  China,  invaded 
Russia,  and  were  followed  by  other  hordes 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  during 
which  periods  the  Russians  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Byzantium, 
whence  in  the  tenth  century  they  received 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  reign  of  Vladi- 
mir, the  great  prince  of  Kiew.  The  legend 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  change 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  was  imme- 
diate. Vladimir  sent  envoys  to  Constan- 
tinople to  report  upon  the  Greek  faith, 
and  the  legend  says  that  they  were  so 
much  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  ser- 
vice celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Saint  So- 
phia that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
this  system  to  Mohammedanism,  Judaism, 
Romanism,  and  all  other  forms  of  wor- 


ship which  they  had  examined.  l‘The 
Russians,”  says  a Byzantine  chronicler, 
“were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  the 
lights  and  the  chanting  of  the  hylnns; 
but  what  most  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment was  the  appearance  of  the  deacons 
and  subdeacons  issuing  from  the  sacris- 
ty with  torches  in  their  hands,  at  whose 
presence  the  people  fell  on  their  kpees 
and  cried,  ‘ Kyrie  Eleison.’  The  Russians 
took  their  guides  by  the  hand,  and  said: 
‘All  that  we  have  seen  is  awe-inspiring 
and  majestic,  but  this  is  supernatural. 
We  have  seen  young  men  with  wings  in 
dazzling  robes,  who  without  touching  the 
ground  chanted  in  the  air,  “Holy,  holy, 
holy,”  and  this  is  what  has  most  sur- 
prised us.’  The  guides  replied,  4 What  1 
do  you  not  know  that  angels  come  down 
from  heaven  to  mingle  in  our  services?’ 
‘You  are  right,’ said  the  Russians;  ‘we 
want  no  further  proof.  Allow  us  to  re- 
turn home  to  our  prince  and  master.’  ” 
Such,  we  read,  was  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia,  and  through  the  ob- 
scure whisperings  of  the  legend  we  dis- 
cern the  fact  of  close  intercourse  with  By- 
zantium, which  naturally  furnished  the 
models  for  the  form  and  ornament  of  the 
new  edifices  that  were  needed  for  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  south  of  Russia 
in  the  early  ecclesiastic  structures  the 
Byzantine  element  is  marked;  as  we 
proceed  toward  the  North  the  original 
Byzantine  influence  is  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  Lombardic  and  other  ele- 
ments; finally  a special  Russo-Byzantine 
type  of  edifice  was  produced,  resembling 
in  plan  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, Attica,  and  Thrace,  but  char- 
acterized by  a system  of  more  lofty  con- 
struction than  the  Byzantine  type,  which 
is  low.  The  tall  walls  and  towering  cu- 
polas are  suggestive  of  Asiatic  rather 
thau  Byzantine  influence.  In  short,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mongolian  invasion  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  Russian  Empire, 
then  in  the  third  century  of  its  national 
existence,  possessed  a national  architect- 
ure and  art  ready  to  be  modified  once 
more  by  Inclo- Tartarian  influences — an 
original  and  living  art  susceptible  of  prog- 
ress, in  close  relation  with  Byzantine  art, 
and  yet  not  identical  with  it.  That  lu- 
minous and  profound  historian  of  archi- 
tecture, Viollet-le  Due,  shall  be  our  guide 
in  this  delicate  sifting  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  Russian  art;  and  in  the  first 
place  we  must  remark  that  Byzantine  art 
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extreme  Orien t ; ami  smkm g before  the 
thirteenth  century,  Russia  could '-.receive* 
lire  fitments  x«r  art  :Tvwn:'ih&  East  by  a 
route  which.  is  now  at!  ays.  almost.  cln^ed. 

I h short.  amongst  the  diver*  origins  of 
Rusahm  art;  Pe rsi&p T AtWRp.*& n . mid  Afo * 
Mic%  ByrahUnjfe  apt  fedds  ^0i^i aly  the 

principal  place v pul  from  u .time  a I ir.^d  v 

far  ditfUjuat  £Uhef  dtuu&bis  L^Jatjgtn^  to 

Asia  naiy  be  perceived.  principally m or- 
nai*$Rd;  rflie^  Asiatic  ideuttttls  take  a 
TtR>ire 

pi*  is  if i i hmger  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
K^pmVmid  when  the  Motij^otsdomitiai^ 
ov^r  IteiMlUv  without,  ho  Vve vf>r\  ttiiogfUi? 

the  pri 36idj>] c of  Ryz&o title 
structure  tu.  architecture  aiul  limkiera- 
‘M#m  M judi  dip#.  v.  - J':>  : 

Vif  Ru^sifitt  arylb 
buRdjtUj^  Jv^nRiu  aiid 

&f  hkl  Mo&omv,  we  remark,,  in  the 

first  place,  that  they  are  a O rationally 
constructed  * the  font:  of  the  ed Hire  ban 
rnonkes  with  its  purpose;  the  mvhiiw.'* 
tonic  tae.mN  are  evident,  frank,  and  lorn* 
cal;  the  form  is  never  in  eCmtmbiction 
wiilj  the  material  conditions  of  t he  bmhb 
w&  Russia  R pot  reel*  aw  buiidihg  ktcpne; 
the  natural  materials  of  the- count- r?;  are 
wood;  hmkyHnd  rubhkn  Its  huiidin^ 
iftetlmdsy /ihyftdofe..  are  ei  th er  «^rpen  try 
<xr  concretion;  Mint  is  .to  say,  masonry  nf 

)pfigfiS^R>4  covered  with  •.pla&.teniugv.  Ntw 

h>  build  edifices-  ofvlhyse  national  materi- 
als in  a sty ie -of  archimefure  wltirit  ha> 
been  Hi rented.  for  nhh/ing  the  vrp;riii/rs 
of  stone  ov  marble  is  an  evident  itbsnrd- 
ily.  as  is.  prm  eto  if  pryH^f  were  needed.  hjr 

I I ♦ e pila ste r$v  ro f u m ns , cor. n ices,  a »i iJ  *hi - 
jabintures  of  the  counterfeit  ciaxmea]  pai- 
aeva  of  St  PylO.sh urg,  where  Uo8  added 
decha^tfoih  oXtfHmdil  will*  gii^at  aLfijcuity. 
by  imHom  i>f  'phistcr  add  $uum>  applied 
over  the  bricks,  cracks  aliil  peels  idJf  v very 
winter.  Tberw  h *n(rt  oiiu  form  cmly  of 
bounty  in  art,  Li  aiadbleciurv  for  in 
Oenee,  diversity  res  nils  from  manners, 
frptu  tdin Kite,  from  t hh  ?i eeds  of  xuan 4 
fovm  lie:  liudr rials  employed,  ami  from 
;£bu$:  rjiaitfipr  hi  which  tlmy  Ulihx^i 
■K'ki u rp  hersej  f oeu  hes  mx  that  beauty  does 
not  vwolude  varietv.  and  that  emu  ojf  the 

y^Hcihih  l roil  cl  i tiouX  in  i posed  tjyo  p h.t  y 
is  to  harnnini^  perfectly  the  fOI*rn  with 
tiitr  coin! it iv j &&  # >c  oy; ;^dvry  ,coti 
elated  v.‘it  jr  HUihpvly';eu;  ' yiyghPdiRxv  and 
w ith  tlR  yoprljlivpiCt  vrf  cohy^lojii  nnd  dura* 

Uun  t(  II  it  Vpe'^t  'OH  tii  MKdter. 

Whether  v'e  mUe  a*  u jup^cmncn  the 
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is  yonipo^ed  of  yery  %i  i HVrW^A*  t 

Hint  its-  orai'Hiald  V>  so  far  as  it  lias 

any.  is  dho  to  Um  U&vHurti y esttaht i$h^d 
hetVvvirn  tlRsi*  ricmyiits.  ivhRlV  are.  iloiv 
rowed, suotr  from  the  extreme  East,  oth 
em*  from  mau  r i rhm  A^a  M hnVri 

amt  others  from  Rome  Now  from  her 
j^o^nvplVh^i,  . p<i»  tdciih  ‘:mn  d i-cli<Rt,r  w Uy 
speWk',  ;fche  l&t  amt  the  W\^tv  A.mi 

ih^Tftably  on  iit0  |uu?saa*e  of  the  gTeat  mi 
of  the.  Aryan  tril)o$.  Ru^ia  was 
nl ways  in  cMUMrtiunit*ati(>ii  y/ith  the  East. 
She  ree-uv^d  M iu*st  hand  Ori^hct  tradi- 
tions if  yis-at  cal m1 ; she  lorroircd  direct 
Ty  from  oumy  tlrienial  svvHirees  wiilumt 
haviny  iccour^e  to  Kyzmnuim.;  •furtlmi*' 
mtfe.ai.  m \mry  y a) /dm  asslini- 
lat&ji  • V*  In  olhi*r 

w or  &$<: ’ t3je 
teudeim.y  of  many  u>  vmuyidcr  as  an  ahsu- 
Inte  j mint uou  irf  art  wdiat  is 

re&Uw  th  e besn  j i «>  i sip  ill  it  ude  of  origi  i n 
H> i.tKeie ut  accdun { . he  tlUuks.  li  as  mot  hecni 
taki>a-:  of  i hh  predig.ic’i^s  d^vblopthr-dt 
tim  yjjlf  iu  the  tl'ixi  at,  thy  l>>friuu*u^  of 
ou  r fVt *a ; , w I ihi r til  a i vy  v vest  on  u i>t 

of  fim  thspiam  no>v  ihesnrted,  wore  PiXHl 
pi<*d  hv  ilourishhig  empires,  sin-  e devnV 
.taied  hy  iite  IjiyUavs,  yuld  -Hi  pweseut  lost 
sti  t\iyf  ligii  the.se  vanished 

e i y ill zikihjy^y  'O f w h int i Marco  Polo,  and 
Oliver  u t icfev* t ;t fa v Icrs  Ihiw  made  d isj 
iipcLeuoitnoi.  '/!*•  ei'untm^  .West  * »f  the 
\ •.dee.  >o  r^euiumhciUiOH  With  Urn 
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Cathedral of  ilif>  too  yoloji^ J *iver  tli^-rmtiilfy 

4) nil  of  the  .AtrmnKiiUom  ov  'thi^uwxA-  |j  y With  ijm  growth  anti  <[nva-*l  of 

lou.%  CliureW  of  Vasili  Bla^rennm,  *Ve  >lmjl  rto^jOii*  sinUHnetil*  On  UtO  nto*1'  fttffHh 

notice  t.hp'’  These  (It*  &rysto  «)*atv$  t?f  tlm  uihiWihc'N  of  / UV 

j^Bces  cir*  all  built  r^f  jvo^juli  ma  teria  is  af«  Russians  in to  a hnimn  ha*  been  r»*it?n»ri>*y. 
im*  HieeonerOe  mvthmi  ; Ue/.nm 10  '>nj-  tiu.it  it  may be  sakl  tWi  ni  Iii.is.vicA  rif 
striuitmir  are  left  apparent  ■»»•*  surfuv's  amt  patriotism  are  'om\  in  reli 
are  <M>vomt  v>  Uh  pluMm*.  ami  tU#  pU*lrr..  <nrro.phy  ftossio  toirtoiy  adapted  fcwwnfdue 
.Hi  it*,  turn,  is  protected  m h h €oaln.tgs>  of  ihe  iiiM  monks  \um*M  noi'Mcai 

':\^;;j^Wfi£;/  Ifi  ali  trf  tilt* m tlm  J.y  brin#  vr|0t  0ieto  ilin of i^j» rn.il  hni^e*  nr 
tOvfhreet* Imvr  «t uuvn  a iMioaip  sensob.f  icons  from  ConMiiihifiuplO  v, ohm  served 
proyt: jHofns  i;  toe  s-itt infinite  and  the  peak  1 1 m i^ioriioi  '|h  li^n  & \vr*itfe.ir  hook  or 
ijtj  ermvn  of  are.  etepiih;  Mirrors  ilhvioi^mfe4  cf)U*Omm  llmmvvmvin"  to 

iii^mriuauno  tieycr  t p^ah-S  the  purity  of 

tlio<‘oui;oar>  be  mg  . so-to  speak,  engraved  a it  4 i )nV  Ot  if  iy  pity  c*  f via  r * i m ii  ukm  ( to  < h an*l 
nit  her  t Hit  (x  .wi'itpiftl-  iu  th^rfyuui'i.  $ty.ul  hi  tpKd  moire  of  Wv4a.  wTtOt*  toiee*  thnfce 
/owning  &hi»o>r  to  varied  V tfc.sorl  * d mprv  arrh’uh;  ujj^^  Wi  Utmunmf; 

\vy  desutiftl  to  rmhfdtoh  Jvii'iO:*?  I -hat  my  fr«KU.  U'f?  of  the  tir-t  i&fm, ion- 

to  lootu-d  fii'f,  H)i*vi.'il|y  and  • j u 4 ?-*i f »- ! \ ariC-<.  o ;W>Vj VtvflUiuia 'i  sic itiiio.fM’h  iiii.fl  & 
;ifftr  the  imner 

Thfiy  MX  >ihp  • thcffe  h&>  of 

|K\.rts  of  the  .^rnoovur  at.  mw  itoiNKlerphle  fiHnlifvipg  lioioo.  Th»>  icy.nK  it  h;v-  heeu 
vioun i<*n  f’viMo  the.trrovttid  :(hi?i:  oriuimmi-  wol)  >aid,  ii  m the  .tyve^  ,<4 
f : i r K»vt  oUfi*la.  to  omu>i*  1 !jr  of  rol-  the  bond  tvhioh  Olvih  s the  <.f 

' -ri> f ho,. . f<ay  u*  we  liayo  MfreM/iy  soon,  the  liatjoii'  it  >s  som*'t hin^  e^oovahoit  ft, 
Rij^hiu  ;xtvhiUM!-tVi'*  'i$  |iol vehromi^ ; its  1 1 » «--  fh>tr;  if  is;  d»e  LiO'yuapv  that  alt  UU 
Strti^tiu^5 

exferiar  cvn^in^  »>f 
iir  c»«ii)irS:  Vv^  wjene 
vy h h.h  ThiiorHtf y jus&Viiiie  Vh#* 
form  either  of  m-  jrf 

eommiir  ferio^  in  tW 
ChimMi 

both  l]i&&  $\r?lhr%$  vrh- 
fdoy£<I,,*ioid  the  very  i*mde.^f 
CirutrtrVi^ttoii  Uitfitiie*.  vtlfat 
ib.owVil  he  the  tvatu^  of  tlie 
tlKvimiipa  ul  the  edifiee;  m 
hr&M  to  last,  the  nf 

pltiHidt  uiuttl  offer  • fHy 
j*_v(  rote  h&  tyeil  £h x4 

lered ; 

Iv  aYOhijM^  sntfd  ib fe 

btr^ikinii  <i}b  &f 
y\«(p>5  by  tyr 

w iierp  id^ter 

ii(?W  firiiily  hy  the  sur 

; $W$ 

aeSe  rihist  V»e  wnght  ho  llK»\ 
atud  ckdi'<vaey  vof': 
lo>v.  - ndief  etnrv|pjg  to  the 
Pewinn  aiitl;  Ijfdibu 
hr  i he  of 
HMit'e,  aiiti 
o f\ U le,s,  of 

Another  point-  nvIucH 
strikes  us-  in  ^mn^rtion  mih 
Bp^sian  >trx  is  iliai  H i*  e5<- 

M'ntiuA H y rrli^iouK t it  b«M<  ifcr 
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derstand,  and  which  makes  all  join  in  one 
common  thought.  In  the  churches  each 
and  all  the  icons  are  the  subjects  of  visits 
and  pilgrimages.  They  are  found  every- 
where in  Russia:  at  the  street  corners,  in 
numerous  little  street  chapels,  over  gate- 
ways, in  shops,  in  the  taverns,  in  private 
houses,  and  in  every  bedroom  and  dwell- 
ing-room the  sacred  image  hangs,  with  the 
lamp  ever  burning  before  it.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  palaces  and  in  the  pea- 
sants’ huts,  in  the  village  inn  and  in  the 
soldier’s  tent;  far  and  near  they  are  the 
symbol  of  patriotism,  and  therefore  no 
more  to  be  modified  and  tampered  with 
than  the  heraldic  immortality  of  the 
double-headed  imperial  eagle. 

In  the  interior  decoration  of  Russian 
churches  we  have  seen  how  important  a 
place  the  icon  holds:  the  whole  walls  are 
covered  with  images  of  saints  with  lean 
wild  faces,  emaciated  limbs,  lank  hair,  and 
most  austere  aspect,  all  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  formula  laid  down  in 
the  iconograpliist's  manual  of  painting. 
Byzantine  pictorial  art  and  its  offshoot 
Russian  iconography  are  not  arts  in  the 
sense  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach 
to  the  word;  they  are  susceptible  neither 
of  progress  nor  of  decadence;  they  exist 
independently  of  conditions  of  time:  such 
as  they  were  in  the  sixth,  the  tenth,  or  the 
twelfth  century,  so  they  are  now;  they 
borrow  nothing,  and  are  inspired  only 
by  themselves;  they  are  not  creative,  but 
simply  reproductive;  they  have  but  one 
school  and  one  epoch ; every  line,  attitude, 
and  gesture,  every  fold  of  drapery,  every 
shade  of  color,  is  fixed  by  tradition  and 
governed  by  religious  laws.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  Russian  icons  is  brown,  as- 
cetic, austere,  and  more  terrible  than  the 
pictures  of  Cimabue.  Happily,  however, 
we  see  only  the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  of 
the  figures,  the  rest  being  hidden  by  the 
case,  which  combines  the  arts  of  metal- 
work, enamel,  and  jewelled  decoration. 
In  a richly  decorated  icon  of  the  most 
ancient  description,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  one  which  we  have  selected  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Convent  of  Novo-De- 
v itchy  at  Moscow,  the  heads  both  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  are  adorned  with 
crowns  and  nimbuses  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  the  Virgin  wears  a peculiar 
collar  or  *4barmi”  of  gold  in  relief,  set  with 
jewels,  and  a magnificent  breastplate  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  so  that  very 
little  of  the  painting  remains  visible  ex- 


cept the  faces  and  hands.  Toward  (he 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  MaskelFs  statement  in  his 
excellent  and  very  complete  South  Ken- 
sington Hand-Book  of  Russian  Art,  the 
practice  was  introduced  of  almost  entire- 
ly covering  the  picture  with  a plate  of 
metal  simulating  the  contours  of  the 
human  figure  and  the  robes,  and  allow- 
ing only  the  faces  and  hands  to  appear 
through  openings.  All  the  icons  in  the 
old  cathedrals  of  the  Kremliu  are  framed 
in  this  manner,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
repousse  or  graven  arabesque  - work  is 
very  delicate,  while  on  others  it  is  vulgar, 
heavy,  and  indicative  of  Western  influ- 
ence. In  the  modern  churches,  like  St. 
Isaac’s  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  new 
Church  of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ancient  type  of  ico- 
nography has  been  departed  from  to  a 
large  extent.  At  St.  Isaac’s,  stained  glass 
of  Munich  manufacture,  sculptured  fig- 
ures, and  paintings  in  the  Western  style 
have  been  ihtroduced.  This  is  true  also 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour. However,  it  seemed  to  us  during 
our  visits  to  these  sanctuaries  that  these 
new  Western  paintings  did  not  excite  the 
fervor  of  the  humble  worshippers  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  while  the  more  modest 
and  old-fashioned  metal-cased  icons  were 
besieged  with  adorers. 

The  ornamental  art  of  Russia  may  be 
observed  in  architectural  ensembles,  in 
arms  and  other  metal-work,  in  embroid- 
ery, and  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  of 
which  many  fine  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  sacristies  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  the  empire.  In  this  very  com- 
plex art  of  ornament  and  pattern  design- 
ing we  may  distinguish  in  general  two 
principles — the  geometric,  and  the  imita- 
tive or  naturalistic,  the  former  more  es- 
pecially Eastern,  and  the  latter  Western. 
In  Asiatic  ornament  one  of  the  great  mo- 
tives is  entrelacs , or  strap- work,  which  is 
geometric,  and  derived  from  the  combina- 
tions of  cords,  or  suggested  by  the  products 
of  the  loom.  That  such  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  Eastern  ornament  is  only 
natural  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Asiatics  have  always  been  the  great  weav- 
ers of  fine  tissues.  In  Western  ornament, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  models  copied  are 
natural  objects,  selected  from  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  country,  from  jewels,  par- 
ticularly pearls,  and  from  usual  objects, 
such  as  arms,  torches,  and  vases,  treated 
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i^alistically.  Combined  'VviiL  the  strap-  Russia  >wrovved  elements  and 
w**r k we  lind  floral  motive*,  and  iviso  tons.  at  the  same  time  contributing  a Jo- 
birds  and  airhnals,- Imt  aJ'ty&ys  treated  in  eal ..;^y  fchmn  dement  of.  her  own.  Tt> 
i|ie  style  Of  arabesque.**  oy  \\ouId  *v 


WOOTEJi  .VLTAK  AT  auSTum 


liouettes.  From  thes^l wo  jtrincl pbs  ha qti ire  more  'fqVtfce  and  vroodi&ute  than  vr& 
Ik- on  formed  the  ornairienial  styles  of;  lu-  can  commamh  nnl  1U0  the  aid  of  color, 
dia,  Persia,  Syria,  China..  Oreere,  Rome,  for  in  Un.v>>,i!«  cnumowi  color  is  uIkoIui- 
and  Byzantimn.  From  all  of  thfe»Ve  styles  ; t!te  Rus^lati  -sense  rtf  the- bar- 
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mony  of  color  is  marked,  and  its  prefer- 
ences very  striking  and  original.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  Russian  art  thor- 
oughly will  find  abundant  material  in 
the  many  splendid  publications  concern- 
ing the  antiquities  and  treasures  of  the 
empire,  illustrated  witli  remarkable  repro- 
ductions in  chromo-lithography,  which 
have  been  issued  within  the  past  twenty 
years  from  the  imperial  presses,  mostly 
with  text  in  the  Russian  tongue;  but  in 
spite  of  these  works  and  of  the  recent  ac- 
tivity of  governmental  art  and  archaeo- 
logical commissions,  the  great  mass  of  the 
treasures  of  Russian  art  remains  more  or 
less  inaccessible,  and  therefore  very  little 
known.  The  reader,  however,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  familiar  instances  offered  by 
Russian  embroidery  and  needle-work,  the 
designs  of  which  are  distinctly  Asiatic, 
and  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Russia  of  history.  This  work  is  for  the 
most  part  embroidered  with  the  pattern 
on  one  side  only  in  red  cotton,  in  simple 
lines  or  cross  stitches,  or  in  white  with 
threads  drawn  out,  or  in  cottons,  silks,  and 
wools  of  different  colors.  The  patterns 
comprise  mosaics,  lozenges,  and  crosses, 
.with  denticulated  edges,  floral  motives  of 
Persian  aspect,  men,  animals,  trees,  and 
monsters.  Many  of  these  combinations 
are  religious  signs  and  symbols,  whose 
signification  has  been  lost  for  centuries  to 
the  vulgar,  but  which  savants  trace  back 
to  the  worship  of  Mithras  and  other  prim- 
itive creeds.  In  the  old  palace  of  the 
Terem  we  may  study  Russian  ornament  in 
all  its  variety  of  design  and  color  on  ev- 
ery wall,  every  window-case,  every  door- 
frame, and  also  on  the  monster  stoves 
faced  with  enamelled  pottery  known  as 
tstnina — a kind  of  fine  faience  introduced 
into  Russia  by  the  Byzantines  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  manufactured  to  perfection 
by  the  Russians  in  the  sixteenth.  We 
may  study  it  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
churches,  on  the  altars  like  the  curious 
carved  wooden  altar  to  be  seen  at  Rostoff, 
on  the  towel’s  and  cupolas,  on  the  arms, 
saddles,  and  harness,  and  on  the  thousand 
and  one  objects  of  metal-work,  jewelry, 
embroidery,  and  stuffs  exhibited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Kremlin.  Often,  per- 
haps, we  shall  be  shocked  by  the  exces- 
sive glitter  and  display  of  Russian  art  ob- 
jects, by  the  exaggerated  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, by  the  love  of  solid  material,  by 
the  lavisli  display  of  material  wealth.  We 
shall  deny  the  Russians  the  delicate  taste 


and  refined  elegance  of  the  Indians  and 
Persians,  and  still  we  shall  admire  in 
their  work  a certain  grandeur  and  mark- 
ed originality.  In  their  architecture  and 
in  their  sentiment  of  the  silhouette  and 
ensemble  of  an  object  we  shall  see  a pe- 
culiar elegance  and  slender  grace,  and 
also  a rare  respect  of  the  purity  of  the 
contour.  Whether  the  object  be  a brati- 
na,  a drinking  bowl,  or  the  facade  of  a 
cathedral,  the  Russians,  like  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  reserve  for  decorative  sculp- 
ture the  discreet  and  logical  role  of  en- 
livening with  beauty  and  incident  what 
would  otherwise  be  a blank  space:  the  or- 
nament of  the  Russian  architect  and  of 
the  Russian  goldsmith  and  metal-worker 
is  always  a sort  of  tapestry  or  embroidery 
in  very  low  relief,  which  never  interferes 
with  the  architectonic  or  structural  lines 
of  an  edifice,  or  of  an  object  of  use  or  lux- 
ury. 

When  we  have  seen  Moscow  and  its 
treasures,  its  walls  and  towers,  its  an- 
tique churches  and  palaces,  its  ancient 
relics,  and  its  carefully  renovated  mon- 
uments of  the  time  of  the  old  Tsars,  we 
can  say  that  there  exists  a Russian  na- 
tional art  bearing  as  distinct  a cachet  as 
its  village  architecture,  its  embroidery,  its 
music,  and  its  costume.  This  art  is  com- 
posed of  a multitude  of  elements;  it  has 
been  moulded  and  modified  by  innumer- 
able influences  of  neighborhood  and  in- 
tercourse; in  the  formation  of  it  foreign 
artists  and  workmen  took  an  indisputa- 
bly large  part.  Byzantium,  Persia,  and 
India  contributed  a large  contingent ; 
Lombard  architects  came  to  build  the 
churches;  English,  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  also  entered  the  workshops 
of  the  Tsars,  bringing  each  an  element 
of  skill  and  formative  energy.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  there  is  al- 
ways a difference  between  the  work  which 
such  imported  labor  produces  from  its 
own  genius  and  that  which  it  produces 
with  the  collaboration  of  native  artists  or 
to  please  native  tastes.  The  artist  trans- 
planted to  a foreign  soil  both  gives  and 
receives ; he  adapts  himself  to  his  changed 
conditions  ; he  engrafts  types  and  ele- 
ments found  in  his  new  country  upon 
the  art  of  his  own,  and  according  as  his 
new  impressions  or  his  souvenirs  are 
stronger,  the  art  he  produces  will  be  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  adopt- 
ed country  or  with  reminiscences  of  his 
original  father-land. 
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LET  the  dream  pass,  the  fancy  fade! 

We  clutch  a shape,  and  hold  a shade. 
Is  Peace  £t*  peaceful f Xmv, — wlu>  knows! 
There  are  volcanoes  under  snows. 
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CAN  our  readers  picture  to  themselves 
the  comic  situation  of  a victim  of  the 
daguerreotypist  of  1839,  screwed  to  the 
back  of  a chair,  his  face  dusted  over  with 
a fine  white  powder,  his  eyes  tightly  closed, 
obliged  to  sit  a full  half-hour  in  the  sun- 
light? Dr.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  to  lessen  the  pain 
ful  fatigue  of  the  brilliant  light,  placed 
between  the  sitter  and  the  sun  a large 
glass  tank  filled  with  ammonia  sulphate 
of  copper,  a transparent  blue  liquid  which 
filtered  out  most  of  the  heat  rays,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1840  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  the  whitened  face,  and  reduced 
the  sitting  to  a few  minutes. 

Contrast  this  with  the  possibilities  of 
to-day,  when  in  the  darkest  of  dark  caves 
or  cellars,  or  on  the  blackest  of  nights,  the 
tyro  photographer,  armed  with  his  little 
camera,  and  pistol  loaded  with  magnesium 
cartridge,  can  obtain  a picture  full  of  vig- 
or and  marvellous  in  detail.  This  chasm 
has  been  bridged  over  in  the  fifty  years 
since  Daguerre  gave  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  process.  The  journey  down 
the  photographic  history  of  those  fifty 
years  is  full  of  wonderful  struggles  of 
mind  over  matter,  strange  hopes  awak- 
ened, magical  discoveries  set  aside,  fasci- 
nating theories  exploded,  practical  inven- 
tions pushing  to  the  front,  larger  areas 
covered,  and  more  and  more  individuals 
of  both  sexes  benefited  by  the  discovery 
of  the  progressive  scene-painter,  until  to- 
day hundreds  of  thousands  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  and  happiness  in  the  prac- 
tice of  photography  whilst  gaining  their 
daily  bread. 

The  story  of  Daguerre’s  struggles  and 
victory  may  well  be  told  at  this  time, 
after  a lapse  of  fifty  years  since  his  grand 
discovery.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August 
that  Arago,  the  noted  French  astronomer, 
before  crowded  halls  and  courts,  gave  the 
practical  details  of  the  process  for  fixing 
upon  a prepared  plate  the  images  of  the 
camera-obscura,  and  France,  by  giving  an 
annual  stipend  to  Daguerre  and  his  asso- 
ciate, M.  Isidore  Niepce,  provided  that  all 
their  compatriots  should  be  free  to  prac- 
tise the  new  art.  Arago's  speech  is  even 
now  most  entertaining  reading,  and  should 
be  familiar  to  all  votaries  of  the  art  of 
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photography;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  little  more  than  a review  of 
some  of  the  points  which  may  indicate  the 
appreciation  in  which  the  discovery  was 
held  at  the  time,  and  the  prophetic  insight 
that  saw  how  full  of  value  to  science  as 
well  as  art  this  great  invention  would 
prove  to  be.  M.  Arago  dealt  with  the 
scientific  problems  of  optics  and  chemis- 
try involved  in  the  search,  showing  the 
length  of  time  after  the  knowledge  that 
nitrate  of  silver  blackened  in  the  light 
before  any  successful  experiments  were 
made  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera  by 
its  use.  He  paid  a tribute  to  the  memory 
of  M.  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce,  describing 
the  process  by  which,  after  three  days’  ex- 
posure, he  had  succeeded  in  forming  an 
image  which  could  be  retained  on  the 
plate.  Such  a process  could  of  course 
only  serve  for  copying  engravings  or 
drawings,  and  was  impracticable  for  land- 
scape, architecture,  or  portraiture. 

By  an  accident  a meeting  wras  brought 
about  between  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  and 
a partnership  formed,  which  ended  only 
with  the  death  of  Niepce  in  1833,  after 
which  time  his  son  Isidore  continued  the 
researches.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
though  it  is  not  a part  of  M.  Arago's 
speech,  that  Daguerre’s  processes  proved 
to  be  so  much  more  rapid  and  perfect  than 
those  Niepce  was  using  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  1837  an  agreement  wFas  signed  be- 
tween the  two  partners  permitting  the 
name  of  Daguerre  to  be  associated  with 
the  discovery,  and  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  small  d headed  the  w ord  Daguerre- 
otype. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Arago's  explanation 
public  curiosity  had  for  a year  or  more 
been  awakened  by  accounts  of  the  won- 
derful pictures,  and  some  of  the  pictures 
had  been  shown.  Baron  von  Humboldt, 

Biot,  Arago,  and  other  savants  w ere  men- 
tioned as  having  been  made  familiar  writh 
the  work,  and  offering  their  testimony  to 
the  value  they  placed  upon  the  discovery. 

One  story  was  afloat  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  stood  ready  to  give  Daguerre 
500,000  francs  for  the  secret,  and  English 
papers  of  the  day  expressed  themselves 
as  surprised  that  so  magnificent  a reward 
should  have  been  declined.  The  sum 
finally  paid  was  10,000  francs  annually  to 
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both  of  the  inventors— -6000  to  Daguerre 
and  4000  to  Niepce,  Daguerre  receiving 
the  larger  sum  as  he  also  divulged  his 
secret  for  making  his  very  popular  dio- 
ramas. 

A hasty  biographical  sketch  may  not 
here  be  out  of  place.  One  hundred  years 
ago  Louis  Jacques  Mand6  Daguerre  was 
born  near  Paris,  in  the  village  of  Cor- 
meilles;  consequently  he  was  just  fifty 
years  old  when  his  great  discovery  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  When  quite  young 
he  became  a scene-painter,  and  early  won 
renown  in  that  field.  Not  content  with 
painting  for  theatres,  he  tried  higher  forms 
of  art  with  success,  and  then  invented  the 
diorama,  which  first  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  Parisians,  and  made  his 
name  familiar  out  of  his  own  country.  As 
early  as  1814  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  a man 
of  some  means  at  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  had 
devoted  his  leisure  to  striving  to  fix  the 
images  of  the  camera-obscura.  Long  be- 
fore, Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
had  striven  to  that  end.  In  1827  M.  Niepce 
had  gone  to  London  and  in  a paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  had  explained  a success- 
ful process  for  making  pictures,  and  to- 
day in  the  British  Museum  some  of  his 
rude  experiments  may  be  seen.  Then 
came  the  meeting  with  Daguerre  brought 
about  by  the  optician  Chevallier,  and  the 
partnership  of  1829,  Niepce’s  death  in  1833, 
the  son  assuming  the  place  of  the  father  in 
the  partnership,  and  the  final  victory  of 
Daguerre  in  making  practical  the  process 
to  which  his  name  was  given. 

It  would  be  proper  here  to  describe  this 
process,  but  other  and  more  pressing  mat- 
ter crowds  upon  us.  It  is  now  practically 
obsolete,  and  though  very  beautiful,  more 
delicate  even  than  any  processes  by  which 
it  has  been  set  aside,  it  still  had  shortcom- 
ings which  soon  condemned  it.  Other 
methods  of  picture-making,  admitting  a 
practically  endless  multiplication,  became 
in  time  more  popular,  and  have  held  their 
own  to  the  present  time.  The  daguerreo- 
type was  a positive  process;  that  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  of  England,  to  which  later 
improvements  can  be  traced,  was  a nega- 
tive process.  In  1839,  before  Daguerre’s 
methods  were  explained,  we  find  Mr.  Tal- 
bot writing  to  the  French  Academy  claim- 
ing priority  of  invention,  which  certainly, 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  Niepce’s 
success,  could  not  be  awarded  him.  Mr. 
Talbot  s process  differed  so  entirely  both 
in  means  and  result  from  the  daguerreo- 


type that  it  was  useless  to  compare  results, 
so  greatly  superior  was  that  of  the  French- 
man to  the  Englishman’s.  The  one  em- 
ployed highly  polished  silver -covered 
plates  of  copper ; the  other,  sensitized  paper 
with  a grain  which  deprived  the  resulting 
print  of  much  delicacy.  Daguerre  did 
not  with  his  invention  succeed  in  por- 
traiture, and  the  honor  of  first  making  a 
likeness  has  been  always  awarded  Dr. 

J.  W.  Draper.  From  the  time  the  news 
reached  America  we  learn  thatexperiments 
were  made  in  constructing  rude  cameras 
and  attempting  picture-making  according 
to  Daguerre's  principles ; but  the  rules  were 
not  laid  down  very  definitely,  and  no  such 
helps  existed  then,  as  now,  from  published 
accounts  of  experiments.  It  was  about 
a year  after  the  report  of  Arago’s  speech 
reached  this  country  before  a firm  of  en- 
terprising men  started  in  business  as  por- 
trait daguerreotypists. 

Of  them  we  read  that  they  executed 
“miniatures  by  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess with  considerable  success, correct 

as  likenesses,  and  devoid  of  that  severity 
of  expression  which,  it  has  been  thought, 
makes  the  Daguerreotype  an  unfit  instru- 
ment for  taking  portraits.”  In  England 
Daguerre  obtained  a patent  before  receiv- 
ing his  pension  from  France  for  giving  . 
his  secret  to  the  world,  consequently  the 
English  were  barred  from  the  free  use  of 
the  process  which  the  French,  Germans, 
and  especially  Americans,  profited  by. 

Dr.  Draper's  paper,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal in  September,  1840,  contains  much  of 
interest.  In  it  lie  tells  of  his  first  dusting 
the  face  with  white  powder  (which  he  soon 
abandoned),  of  his  success  out-of-doors,  of 
his  use  of  mirrors  as  reflectors,  and  of  his 
contrivance  for  holding  the  head  and  body 
still  in  the  chair.  Here,  too,  we  find  his 
warning  against  placing  the  hands  upon 
the  chest,  as  the  motion  of  respiration 
made  them  look  clumsy  and  thick  in  the 
picture,  and  at  the  same  time  he  suggests 
the  temporary  placing  of  a drab  false 
front  over  the  white  shirt.  There  was  no 
retouching  in  those  days,  and  “persons 
whose  faces  are  freckled  all  over  give  rise 
to  the  most  ludicrous  results  — a white 
mottled  with  just  as  many  black  dots  as 
the  sitter  had  yellow  ones.”  We  now 
have  a fair  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in 
1839  and  1840. 

In  a few  words  we  might  lead  up  to 
Daguerre’s  discovery  by  rapid  strides. 
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Without  the  camera  it  would  have  been 
impossible.  That  invention  we  owe  to 
the  brilliant  experimentalist  Porta,  who 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a leading 
scientist.  It  is  a long  jump  from  the  so- 
called  beginning  of  the  art  of  drawing  by 
the  tracing  of  the  pretty  girl’s  shadow  on 
the  white  wall  to  the  chemical  discoveries 
which  made  it  possible  to  fix  permanently 
that  shadow.  There  is  to  be  found  the 
published  record  of  a discovery  by  Fabri- 
cius,  in  1536,  when  seeking  the  elixir 
which  was  to  restore  youth.  He  threw 
some  sea- salt  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
noted  that  the  chloride  of  silver  precip- 
itated, though  of  a white  color,  became 
black  as  ink  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
But  this  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  utilized  until  Scheele  in  1777  redis- 
covered the  fact,  and  a few  years  after- 
ward Professor  Charles,  the  inventor  of 
the  hydrogen  gas  balloon,  spread  the 
chloride  of  silver  on  paper,  and  placing 
the  head  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a beam  of 
sunlight,  saw  that  the  shaded  portion  re- 
mained clear,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  paper 
rapidly  darkened.  Still  there  was  no 
chemical  substance  known  that  would  re- 
tain the  image,  so,  unless  the  sheet  were 
put  away  in  a dark  place,  the  whole  of  it 
- would  soon  blacken.  It  might  be  looked 
at  from  time  to  time  in  a subdued  light 
or  by  artificial  light,  or  the  silhouette  thus 
formed  could  immediately  be  cut  out  and 
the  perfect  profile  thus  saved.  The  long- 
sought  compound,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
was  invented  in  1799,  but  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  later  that  Herschel  found  its 
I power  of  dissolving  haloid  salts  of  silver. 

I Three  other  chemicals,  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  bromine,  were  discovered  respectively 
in  1774,  1811,  and  1826,  so  that  we  find  the 
materials  ready  only  a little  while  before 
the  final  discovery  of  their  marvellous 
powers. 

Miniature  painting,  which  was  a popu- 
lar mode  of  portraiture  when  photogra- 
phy was  first  discovered,  was  little  by  little 
driven  from  the  field  by  its  less  expensive 
and  generally  more  faithful  rival.  It  is 
true  the  daguerreotype  was  a costly  process 
at  first,  and  efforts  were  constantly  being 
made  to  cheapen  it.  It  held  its  sway  un- 
til 1851,  but  soon  after  that  time  was  set 
aside  by  the  albumen  and  the  collodion 
process,  this  latter  soon  having  the  field 
all  to  itself.  W e may  not  permit  ourselves 
to  enter  into  the  respective  merits  of  pro- 
cesses, yet  there  are  four  great  divisions, 


or  perhaps  we  may  say  three  great  divi- 
sions and  one  small  one,  which  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  last  fifty 
years.  These  would  be  the  daguerreo- 
type from  1839  to  1851;  the  albumen  pro- 
cess on  glass  plates  made  practicable  in 
1849,  but  soon,  in  1851,  set  aside  by  the 
collodion  process;  and  fourth,  the  great 
popularizer  of  photography,  the  gelatino- 
bromide  dry  plate  in  1871. 

One  of  the  first  of  illustrated  works  in 
which  photography  was  employed  was  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  The  Pencil  of  Nature,  though 
in  1840,  amongst  holiday  books  advertised 
as  suitable  for  presents  is  one  in  “beauti- 
ful binding,”  Exc urs ions  Daguerriennes . 

The  photographic  art  was  early  put  to 
the  service  of  medical  study,  and  “delicate 
dissections,  microscopic  objects,  and  blood 
globules”  were  reproduced.  After  a few 
years’  practice  the  need  for  orthochromat- 
ic  photography  was  felt,  and  researches 
were  made  which  have  now  borne  fruit, 
though  the  new  plates  are  still  far  from 
perfect.  All  through  the  years  we  note 
the  patient  search  for  the  power  not  only 
to  translate  the  image  into  black  and 
white,  but  to  retain  the  gradations  of  color 
so  beautifully  pictured  on  the  ground 
glass  in  the  camera. 

A binocular  camera  was  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  for  taking  pictures 
for  use  in  Professor  Wheatstone’s  new 
stereoscope.  Lenses  of  similar  power 
were  placed  side  by  side,  distanced  by  the 
average  measurement  between  the  eyes. 
This  was  in  1849.  We  must  remember 
that  up  to  that  year  paper  and  the  silver- 
ed metal  were  the  grounds  sensitized  for 
use  in  the  camera.  Then  came  the  use  of 
albumen  spread  upon  glass  so  that  it  would 
hold  the  material  used  to  sensitize  the  pa- 
per in  the  calotype  process.  This  avoid- 
ed the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  gave  a 
more  perfect  picture. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  daguerreo- 
typists  by  1850,  and  some  five  thousand 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  plates,  cases,  chemi- 
cals, and  apparatus,  or  in  other  ways  re- 
ceiving their  support  from  indirect  con- 
nection with  the  art. 

But  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell  how 
and  when  photo  lithography,  photograph- 
ing on  blocks  of  wood  for  engravers,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  photography  is 
now  put,  were  first  employed.  Little  by 
little  it  has  travelled  the  world  over,  edu- 
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eating  and  delighting  everywhere.  When 
we  try  to  note  the  spread  of  this  art  we 
are  astonished  at  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
now  put.  How  active  the  human  brain 
is  still  in  invention  the  thick  octavo  vol- 
ume published  each  year  by  the  Patent 
Office,  containing  only  patents  bearing 
upon  photography,  improvements  in  cam- 
eras, shutters,  tripods,  etc.,  etc.,  testifies. 
Many  hundreds  of  books  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  history  of  photography  and 
its  practice  in  every  direction.  Last 
year’s  Annual  gives  the  titles  of  44  add- 
ed to  the  list.  There  are  over  60  peri- 
odicals, appearing  in  different  countries, 
some  weekly,  others  monthly,  a few  semi- 
monthly. Of  societies  the  list  gives  in 
America  54,  and  in  foreign  countries  107. 
Even  in  Japan  there  is  a periodical  de- 
voted entirely  to  photographic  matters, 
called  Sashin  Shimpo . It  is  a monthly, 
and  sells  for  15  sen,  or  about  12  cents. 

The  facility  with  which  the  prepared 
plates  can  be  manipulated,  the  ease  with 
which  hundreds  of  the  new  celluloid  films 
can  be  carried  about,. the  quality  they  pos- 
sess of  retaining  their  sensitiveness  for 
months,  the  fact  that  exposures  may  be 
made  in  Central  Africa  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  north  pole,  and  the  image 
not  developed  until  the  traveller  returns 
to  his  comfortable  laboratory  at  home, 
are  all  magical  advances  in  the  fifty  years 
since  Daguerre  told  his  secret.  What  the 
next  half-century  will  do  with  the  subtle 
powers  of  the  sensitive  plate  remains  to 
be  seen.  To  artists  familiar  with  the 
study  of  color  any  hope  that  the  grada- 
tions of  hues  shall  be  retained  by  a nega- 
tive image  and  communicated  to  a posi- 
tive print  seems  absurd.  Constant  prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  the  bettering 
of  the  interpretation  of  color  values.  The 
mysteries  of  chemistry  are  being  tested; 
chlorophyl,  eosin,  erythrosine,  and  other 
new  compounds  are  being  employed. 
Bright,  thoughtful,  intelligent  men  are 
reaching  into  the  unknown  world  of  light 
and  chemistry,  experimenting  and  record- 
ing with  scientific  accuracy  the  story  of 
their  researches.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  obtaining  gradations  of  black  and  white 
corresponding  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
colors  of  nature.  In  copying  paintings 
this  is  especially  desirable,  and  already  a 
great  advance  has  been  made.  Even  the 
amateur  finds  in  the  market  prepared 
plates  with  which  he  can  produce  results 
in  which  equivalent  gradations  of  tones 


stand  for  the  various  tints  of  color.  These 
plates  are  called  orthochromatic  (right 
color).  Experiments  in  this  direction 
will  continue  until  the  full  beauty  of  the 
image  of  the  camera  will  be  kept  in  so  far 
that  our  reds  will  no  longer  be  coal-black, 
our  blues  not  faded  or  white,  and  our 
bright  yellows  dull  and  gloomy.  Ex- 
periment in  photographing  an  orange  by 
the  ordinary  and  by  the  orthochromatic 
plate  will  show  the  advantage  of  using 
the  latter. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  comes  the  latest 
news,  that  the  modern  theory  of  color  sen- 
sation due  to  the  excitement  of  the  three 
sets  of  nerve  fibrils  is  put  to  service  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives.  He,  the  account  says, 
.“produces  simultaneously  three  nega- 
tives from  three  differently  prepared 
plates  by  light  passed  through  three 
screens  of  various  colors,  his  object  being 
to  produce  negatives  each  representing 
the  intensity  with  which  light  affects  one 
of  the  sets  of  nerve  fibrils  in  the  eye. 
Lantern  pictures  are  made  from  these 
negatives,  and  projected  on  a screen  by 
a triple  lantern.  One  picture  passed 
through  a red  that  affects  only  the  fibrils 
excited  by  red,  one  through  a similar 
green,  and  one  through  a suitable  violet, 
the  result  being*  a representation  of  the 
landscape  or  object  photographed  in  its 
true  colors.”  Mr.  Ives  has  published  a 
book  dealing  with  this  subject,  which  he 
calls  A New  Principle  in  Helichromy . 

Against  the  clumsy  apparatus  of  the 
first  daguerreotypists  we  can  set  an  array 
of  cameras  of  most  perfect  mechanical 
construction,  each  fitted  with  some  special 
contrivance  endearing  it  to  its  inventor, 
and  possibly  to  others.  We  find  the  co- 
lossal structures  in  use  in  certain  galleries, 
and  the  popular  so-called  “detectives,” 
the  inconspicuous  vest  camera,  or  still 
smaller  ingeniously  contrived  boxes  for 
photographic  purposes.  To  the  advance 
in  the  construction  of  lenses,  and  to  im- 
provements in  the  shapes  and  principles 
of  cameras,  is  due,  as  well  as  to  improved 
chemical  processes,  the  quality  of  late  pho- 
tographic work.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
why  the  lenses  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype  could 
not  do  the  work  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  lenses  constructed  for  use 
in  the  telescope  and  microscope  embraced 
too  small  a field,  including  only  at  most 
a few  degrees,  whilst  that  for  the  camera 
frequently  now  embraces  ninety  degrees 
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when  employed  for  landscape  work.  The 
portrait  lens  needed  a much  smaller  field, 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees  being  enough, 
but  required  to  be  so  large  as  to  let  plenty 
of  light  through  it,  and  thus  reduce  the 
time  of  sitting.  Many  were  the  defects 
in  the  early  time  due  to  badly  constructed 
lenses.  The  fifty  years  have  brought 
improvements  of  inestimable  advantage, 
and  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  lenses 
now  in  the  market  show  the  progress  of 
the  optician’s  art. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements,  for 
which  the  tourist  must  be  very  grateful,  is 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  celluloid, 
on  which,  instead  of  glass,  is  spread  the 
sensitive  film.  One  firm  calls  these  plates 
“ivory  films.”  Where  once  the  travel- 
ler burdened  himself  with  boxes  of  heavy 
glass,  he  may  carry  to-day  twelve  dozen 
“films”  for  each  box  of  one  dozen  glass 
plates.  Stripping  films  or  gelatine  and 
the  sensitive  emulsion  on  rolls  of  paper 
are  admirable  for  the  traveller. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  value  pho- 
tography has  in  corroborating  the  state- 
ment of  the  tourist  who  returns  from  a 
strange  and  little -known  country.  M. 
Le  Plongeon  told  me  of  the  incredulity 
with  which  his  friends  regarded  the  draw- 
ings he  brought  back  frdm  his  first  visit 
to  Central  America.  Any  artist  of  an  in- 
ventive turn  could  have  made  such  pen- 
cillings.  Not  so  with  the  photographs 
taken  during  his  second  visit.  The  state- 
ments of  the  camera  were  accepted,  their 
authenticity  undoubted.  However  un- 
trained in  drawing,  the  author  may  now 
gather  material  for  illustrating  his  writ- 
ings as  he  journeys  up  and  down  the 
land,  for  from  the  lightning  express  even 
he  may  make  his  “snap  shot,”  feeling 
quite  certain  he  has  a valuable  record, 
which  the  trained  artist  can  “ work  up” 
for  him. 

The  uses  to  which  photography  is  being 
put  in  this  year  1889  can  hardly  be  told. 
Its  value  in  illustration  is  well  known  to 
all.  Here  it  has  helped  popularize  ar- 
tistic work,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  its 
production  to  a surprising  extent.  Now 
but  a few  hours  need  pass  before  the 
thought  of  the  artist  is  made  the  joy  of 
the  reader,  drawing,  photographic  copy, 
relief  plate,  and  printing  following  one 
another  with  nineteenth-century  speed. 
From  the  coarse  outline  of  the  newspaper 
“cut”  to  the  wonderful  reproduction  of 
paintings  by  the  photogravure  process  we 


mount  on  stepping-stones  of  victorious 
achievements  in  photography,  made  to 
serve  with  reliable  accuracy  the  common 
and  the  elevated,  the  political  cartoon  and 
the  edition  de  luxe.  The  reproductions 
in  color  of  the  works  of  aquarellistes  are 
imitatively  deceptive,  and  their  education- 
al influence  of  incalculable  valuei 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  scientific 
value  of  Mr.  Muybridge’s  publications  on 
the  action  of  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
or  The  Horse  in  Motion.  Upon  these 
records,  however  absurd  and  laughable 
some  may  be,  we  must  base  our  know- 
ledge, intelligently  using  it  for  artistic 
purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cam- 
era can  tell  us  what  it  sees  when  the  plate 
is  exposed  but  part  °f  a second,  whilst 
the  human  eye  can  open  and  shut  in  about 
the  -jV  part  of  a second.  We  cannot  then 
say  that  photography  is  true  for  us  when 
it  pictures  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel  as 
if  it  were  motionless.  If  an  artist  paints 
the  spokes,  the  wheel  does  not  appear  to 
go  round;  if  he  paints  the  blurred  effect 
of  the  whirling  whe^el,  we  accept  it  as  a 
representation  of  speed.  There  are  pho- 
tographic and  optical  as  there  are  micro- 
scopic and  optical  truths.  We  do  not 
paint  a drop  of  blood  as  it  looks  through 
the  microscope,  but  as  it  appears  to  our 
eyes.  From  the  unquestioned  statement 
of  fact  as  concerning  the  action  of  ani- 
mals we  must  train  our  eyes  to  see  better 
the  combination  of  position  of  body  and 
action  of  limbs,  and  determine  how  far 
old  methods  are  good,  though  false,  and 
how  far  the  new  scientific  truths  must 
force  us  to  change  the  ordinarily  accepted 
and  conventionalized  forms. 

The  uses  to  which  science  has  put  pho- 
tography are  very  numerous,  from  rec- 
ords of  the  infinitely  little  to  the  infinitely 
great,  from  microscopy,  which  deals  with 
the  invisible,  to  the  vastness  of  astronom- 
ical wonders.  The  latest  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
made  by  photographs  taken  by  the  aid  of 
the  powerful  telescope  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory strongly  contrast  with  the  re- 
searches into  the  invisible  world  of  na- 
ture revealed  through  the  microscope. 
Dr.  Draper  made  the  first  daguerreotype 
of  the  moon  in  1840;  Foucault  of  Paris 
first  succeeded  in  making  a picture  of  the 
sun  in  1845 ; and  it  was  1850  before  Pro- 
fessor Bond,  of  Harvard  College,  made 
the  first  daguerreotype  of  a star.  In.  1851 
Dr.  Busch,  of  Koenigsberg,  photographed 
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a solar  eclipse.  Two  scientists,  Profess- 
or Schuster  and  Mr.  Lockyer,  in  1882  ob- 
tained a photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
eclipsed  sun.  In  1881  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
had  successfully  photographed  a nebula, 
and  later  the  spectrum  of  a star.  Even  the 
aurora  borealis  has  been  photographed 
this  year. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  spec- 
trum analysis,  photography  has  played  a 
most  important  part,  for  it  has  recorded 
lines  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye — lines 
revealed  only  by  the  photograph  in  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  in  the  violet  and 
lavender  regions,  and  even  beyond,  where 
all  is  dark  to  us. 

In  the  study  of  stars  by  this  procedure 
we  learn  how  some  are  like  our  sun,  oth- 
ers glowing  masses  of  matter  just  begin- 
ning to  burn,  and  still  others  nearly  burnt 
out,  like  Arcturus  and  Aldebaran.  We 
marvel,  when  we  think  how  feeble  seems 
the  light  of  the  stars,  to  learn  that  only  as 
much  light  as  can  come  through  a slit 
of  an  inch  is  permitted  to  affect  the 
sensitive  plate.  Again,  the  movement  of 
the  earth  would  in  the  two  hours  required 
to  form  an  image  soon  carry  the  light  off 
the  plate  were  there  not  ingenious  me- 
chanical apparatus  by  which  the  image  is 
always  kept  at  the  same  place  on  the 
plate. 

And  now  photography  is  not  only  used 
for  mapping  out  the  known  heavens,  but 
the  camera  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of 
stars  which  the  human  eye  has  not  seen. 
For  many  years  Miss  Maria  Mitchell  and 
her  assistants  have  photographed  the  ever- 
changing  sun  spots.  Astronomers  from 
all  over  the  world  have  met  in  Paris  and 
arranged  a plan  for  using  photography  to 
obtain  a picture  of  the  entire  heavens. 
Cameras  will  be  set  up  in  numbers  of  ob- 
servatories in  many  countries,  and  many 
negatives  made  of  the  entire  contents  of 
the  universe.  It  is  proposed  to  catalogue 
two  millions  of  the  brightest  stars  and 
note  their  position  with  great  precision, 
as  until  such  maps  exist  many  other  astro- 
nomical problems  cannot  be  solved.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  our  sun  with  its 
planetary  system  is  voyaging  through 
space.  These  charts  will  help  determine 
the  route  and  circumstances  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  early 
use  to  which  medical  art  put  the  daguerre- 
otype, but  now  so  rapid  and  sensitive  are 
the  plates  that  Dr.  William  G.  Thomp- 
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son,  of  New  York,  has  been  able  to  experi- 
ment in  picturing  the  heart  beats  of  ani- 
mals, and  enlarged  our  knowledge  in  a - 
heretofore  unexplored  field.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  instrument  he  constructed, 
working  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a 
Gatling-gun,  capable  of  taking  six  pictures 
in  a second,  commands  our  admiration. 

Dr.  Galton’s  composite  photography  has 
been  too  well  described  to  claim  more  than 
a word  in  recognition  of  an  attempt  to  put 
photography  to  a scientific  use.  In  this 
country  Professor  Stoddard,  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, has  made  many  interesting  studies 
and  published  several  articles  upon  the 
subject;  and  Dr.  Noyes,  in  two  pictures 
of  the  insane,  gives  composite  types  show- 
ing expressions  that  perpetuate  themselves 
in  individuals  during  mental  disease. 

Photography  enables  publishers  to  du- 
plicate iu  little  valuable  works  and  store 
away  small  negatives  of  large  folios  or 
MSS.  during  the  process  of  publication. 

Trade  uses  photography  to  picture  its 
new  furniture,  gas  fixtures,  china,  etc., 
reproducing  thus  objects  too  bulky  for 
44  the  drummer”  to  carry  about  with  him. 
Instead  of  the  slow  process  of  copying  by 
hand  the  geometrical  designs  furnished 
by  the  kaleidoscope,  numberless  changes 
can  be  readily  photographed  in  a short 
time,  and  furnish  suggestive  material 
from  which  to  work.  The  wall-paper 
manufacturer  uses  photography  to  reduce 
or  enlarge  patterns;  the  delicate  figures 
on  watch  faces  can  now  be  made  by  its 
use.  These  watch  dials  have  been  paint- 
ed by  hand  at  a cost  of  a dollar  apiece. 
Now,  it  is  said,  a photographic  process 
has  been  purchased  by  a watch  company 
by  which  these  dials  can  be  made  at  the 
slight  expense  of  ten  cents  each,  electric 
light  serving  as  well  as  daylight  for  their 
manufacture.  Even  the  quality  of  steel 
has  been  tested  by  photographic  examina- 
tion. The  microscope  shows  steel  to  be 
composed  of  an  agglomeration  of  crys- 
tals, by  the  difference  in  which  its  qual- 
ity may  be  determined.  The  piece  of 
steel  to  be  examined  at  a certain  foun- 
dry was  heated  until  it  was  white,  when 
it  was  photographed,  and  the  resulting 
negative  examined  by  the  microscope. 

Those  little  toy  pictures  in  watch  charms 
have  to  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope: it  is  said  that  only  one  man  in  New 
York  can  do  such  work.  Even  fraud  can 
be  proved  by  the  use  of  the  camera.  A 
Berlin  merchant  was  detected  in  crooked 
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ways,  and  illegitimate  after-entries  of  a 
number  of  his  accounts  were  shown  by 
photography.  Blue  inks  appear  much 
lighter  than  brown.  A chemical  test  de- 
stroys the  original,  but  the  faithful  plate 
leaves  it  intact  whilst  telling  the  story  of 
the  fraud. 

In  war  photography  has  been  used 
since  the  English  made  pictures  in  the 
Crimea.  Balloon  photography  has  be- 
come quite  an  art.  Balloons  are  said  to 
be  perfectly  safe  from  rifle  or  artillery 
fire  if  seven  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground.  Electricity  is  made  to  play  its 
part  in  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera 
attached  to  the  balloon.  During  the 
Franco  - Prussian  war  and  the  siege  of 
Paris  small  photographic  copies  of  valu- 
able documents  and  daily  papers  were 
made  and  rolled  into  quills,  which  were 
fastened  to  carrier-pigeons,  and  thus  taken 
to  their  destination  without  the  lines. 

The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  has  been  of- 
fered Professor  Marey  to  enable  him  to 
make  studies  in  photography  of  birds  in 
flight,  and  very  instructive  results  are 
anticipated. 

Many  will  remember  the  picture  of  the 
experiment  at  Willett’s  Point  when  the 
donkey’s  head  was  blown  off  by  the  use 
of  dynamite,  but  the  picture  was  taken 
before  the  body  fell. 

The  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  whose 
work  in  the  Woolwich  laboratory  made 
him  famous,  conceived  the  very  valuable 
as  well  as  feasible  idea  of  reducing  the 
map  of  a country  on  little  gelatine  films 
so  small  that  fifty  or  more  could  easily 
lie  in  the  top  of  a field  case.  They  could 
readily  be  employed  and  clearly  read  by 
the  aid  of  a magnifier.  To  render  them 
very  serviceable  they  were  so  tanned  as  to 
be  water-proof. 

In  the  English  army  a photographic 
wagon  is  used  which  is  fitted  up  with  two 
cameras  and  several  lenses,  so  as  to  make 
plates  of  different  sizes  or  for  varied  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  outfits  is  so  contrived 
as  to  be  readily  packed  on  a mule.  Bro- 
mide paper  and  materials  for  making  pla- 
tinotypes  are  also  carried. 

Both  in  our  army  and  navy  photo- 
graphic outfits  are  furnished,  and  some 
of  our  officers  have  become  very  expert. 
Photography  may  be  applied  to  survey- 
ing, as  Lieutenant  Reed,  of  the  United 
States  army,  has  described.  It  may  also 
serve  for  studies  in  meteorology.  Photo- 
graphing rifle  bullets  and  cannon-balls  in 


motion  has  become  an  every-day  matter, 
but  a novel  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  made  not  long  since  in  Berlin  by 
Professor  Treeson,  who  arranged  within 
a cannon-ball  a sort  of  camera  which  re- 
corded the  character  of  its  flight.  A tiny 
pin-hole  admitted  light,  and  a sensitive 
plate  within  the  ball  recorded  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  projectile  in  its  passage 
through  the  air.  The  gun  was  fired  point- 
blank  at  the  sun,  which  sent  a beam  upon 
the  plate,  recording  itself  as  a point,  but 
as  the  ball  swerved  more  away  from  the 
sun  a spiral  line  was  formed  and  marked 
upon  the  plate. 

In  Germany  there  are  many  photo- 
graphic schools,  and  in  one  establishment 
in  the  midst  of  very  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils  have  been  educated.  Last 
year  there  was  a summer  school  of  pho- 
tography at  Chautauqua,  and  lectures  are 
given  each  winter  at  Columbia  College. 
The  result  of  such  systematic  study  ought 
eventually  to  advance  the  art,  though  at 
present  the  students  deal  principally  with 
practical  and  scientific  problems.  At  the 
Cooper  Institute  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  in  New  York,  stu- 
dents are  trained  to  skilfully  retouch 
negatives,  and  thus  photography  helps  a 
large  class  in  obtaining  a livelihood. 

There  is  a side  of  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography which  humanitarians  will  wel- 
come. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
camera  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
gun,  and  pictures  rather  than  corpses  be 
bagged.  In  all  seriousness  the  suggest- 
ion is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  for 
the  health-giving  tramp  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  sport  are  equal  in  both  cases. 
There  would  be  a test  of  the  veracity  of 
the  sportsman  that  would  doubtless  ad- 
vance the  morals  of  the  hunting  fraterni- 
ty. To  the  fisherman  the  camera  might 
be  valuable  to  chronicle  the  marvellous 
size  or  number  of  the  day’s  catch,  even 
if  it  could  not  quite  take  the  place  of  Ik. 
Walton’s  favorite  sport.  The  naturalist 
might  gain  much  information  of  the  hab- 
its of  wild  birds  and  game  from  the  sports- 
man’s album  at  the  end  of  a season. 

There  is  one  service  to  which  photog- 
raphy lias  been  profitably  applied  which 
demands  consideration,  and  as  it  is  prac- 
tised most  effectively  in  France,  it  may 
be  well  to  make  a few  notes  of  the  photo- 
graphic establishment  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  in  Paris.  Here  there  is  a system 
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of  picturing  criminals,  which  in  connec- 
tion with  another  system  of  measurement, 
makes  it  easily  possible  to  identify  them. 
Head,  ear,  index  finger,  waist,  foot,  and 
the  height  of  the  whole  figure,  as  well  as 
the  breadth  of  the  extended  arms,  are 
carefully  measured  and  recorded,  as  are 
also  any  distinctive  birth  marks,  moles, 
scars,  etc.  Then  the  prisoner  is  taken  to 
well-lighted  galleries  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  building,  where  pictures  of  the  face 
in  front  view  and  profile,  of  hand  and 
full  figure,  are  made.  Since  the  late  im- 
provements in  rapid  plates  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  these  pictures  even  when  the  sub- 
ject is  refractory.  By  the  use  of  artificial 
light  20,000  pictures  the  size  of  postage- 
stamps  can  be  made  in  a single  night, 
and  sent  broadcast  over  the  country  to 
the  police  force.  There  are  said  to  be 
over  100,000  photographs  of  different 
criminals,  40,000  of  this  number  being 
of  women  and  children.  These  pictures 
are  now,  by  the  assistance  of  the  classi- 
fied measurements,  so  arranged  that  it  is 
an  affair  of  but  little  time  to  determine 
whether  the  new-comer  has  ever  been  in 
the  clutches  of  the  law  or  no;  and  if  he 
has,  to  fix  upon  him  his  past  crimes  and 
punishments.  Modem  police  the  world 
over  have  found  photography  of  great 
assistance,  but  the  systematic  care  shown 
by  the  French  might  profitably  be  em- 
ployed everywhere.  The  law  recognizes 
the  authoritative  testimony  of  photogra- 
phy, and  often  employs  it.  Photography 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  criminal  class. 
It  was  employed  in  1876  on  the  season 
tickets  of  exhibitors  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  serviceable 
is  in  reproducing,  in  small  size,  so  that 
they  can  be  mailed  unmounted,  the  newly 
finished  oil-paintings  of  artists,  who  may 
thus  reach  patrons  and  show  the  subject 
of  the  new  work.  Art  dealers  in  Amer- 
ica are  constantly  receiving  such  photo- 
graphic notes  from  European  correspond- 
ents, and,  familiar  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  workmanship,  they  can  readily 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  order  or 
no.  Sometimes  notes  of  color  accompany 
the  photograph. 

Artificial  light  in  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy has  long  been  found  serviceable. 
The  burning  of  magnesium  wire  and  the 
electric  light  furnished  sufficient  illumi- 
nation under  full  control.  Within  the 


past  two  years  various  compounds  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  which  have 
popularized  the  taking  of  pictures  by 
night,  either  using  fulminating  composi- 
tions or  employing  the  alcohol  lamp  and 
the  dry  powdered  magnesium. 

Early  in  the  history  of  photography  its 
service  to  architecture  was  discovered. 
To-day  it  brings  to  every  student  authen- 
tic records  of  the  past,  the  story  of  every 
age,  from  the  lintel  architecture  of  far- 
away Egypt  to  the  primitive  log  hut  of 
the  Western  settler.  In  the  quiet  of  one’s 
study  one  may  consult  details  of  Moorish 
intricacy  of  design,  the  stately  temples  of 
Greece,  or  the  strange  gargoyles  of  a Goth- 
ic cathedral.  Reproductive  processes  have 
cheapened  the  cost  without  lessening  flie 
value  of  these  pictures,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  store  away  treasures  in  his  port- 
folios. Even  in  more  practical  ways  the 
blue  print  is  made  to  duplicate  the  design 
of  the  architect,  and  enable  him  by  a little 
outlay  of  time  and  money  to  give  his  pa- 
trons a copy  of  his  own  elaborate  work. 
So,  too,  may  the  architect  keep  informed 
of  the  progress  of  buildings  being  con- 
structed in  distant  places  away  from  his 
office,  from  plans  he  has  made.  Careful 
photographs  taken  frequently  will  show 
every  stage  of  the  work,  and  avoid  many 
journeys  which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. By  this  means  our  government  is 
able  to  control  from  the  central  office  the 
payments  for  work  done  in  foreign  lands. 
Engineers  also  employ  photography  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  may  be  quoted 
as  an  appreciator  of  photography  when 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  thoughtful  essays 
on  landscape: 

“ In  staii  tan  eons  photography  is  not  so  val- 
uable for  stormy  seas  in  sunshine  as  in  dull 
weather,  because  it  confounds  foam  and  glit- 
ter, but  the  fidelity  with  which  it  renders 
minor  waves  is  quite  beyond  all  human  rival- 
ry. The  excellent  photographs  of  yachts  in 
motion  which  are  now*  so  common  coutaiu  end- 
less and  most  authentic  information  about  all 
kinds  of  minor  waves  and  ripples.  A collec- 
tion of  them  is  even  better  than  nature  itself, 
so  far  as  form  only  is  concerned,  for  no  meim 
ory  can  retain  the  natural  forms  witli  any 
approach  to  photograhic  accuracy.  Painters 
make  constant  use  of  these  invaluable  memo- 
randa, and  by  their  help,  and  the  education 
they  give  to  the  eye  in  preparing  it  to  see  na- 
ture itself,  a greatly  increased  veracity  in  the 
drawing  of  water  has  penetrated  even  onr 
current  newspaper  illustrations.” 
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One  cannot  close  even  so  incomplete  a 
review  as  this  of  the  first  half-century 
of  photography  without  a reference  to 
the  position  it  holds  with  regard  to  art. 
Though  it  would  require  a long  essay  to 
deal  with  the  subject  as  it  merits  treat- 
ment, it  is  important  to  make  certain  con- 
fessions of  blighted  hopes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  look  with  tempered  en- 
thusiasm into  the  future.  As  an  aid  to 
science,  as  a recorder,  as  a duplicator, 
photography  has  helped  advance  civiliza- 


tion. Of  itself  it  has  failed  to  occupy  the 
place  it  may  yet  hold  as  a means  for  ex- 
pressing original  thought  of  a fine  order. 
With  its  recognized  qualities,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a thoroughly  trained  worker 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry and  optics,  and  with  artistic  feeling 
and  training,  it  may  be  placed  on  a plane 
where  its  beauties  will  force  from  all  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  has  powers  which 
rank  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  graphic 
arts. 


A GENTLE  GHOST. 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


OUT  in  front  of  the  cemetery  stood  a 
white  horse  and  a covered  wagon. 
The  horse  was  not  tied,  but  she  stood 
quite  still,  her  four  feet  widely  and  pon- 
derously planted,  her*  meek  white  head 
hanging.  Shadows  of  leaves  danced  on 
her  back.  There  were  many  trees  about 
the  cemetery,  and  the  foliage  was  un- 
usually luxuriant  for  May.  The  four  wo- 
men who  had  come  in  the  covered  wagon 
remarked  it.  “I  never  saw  the  trees  so 
forward  as  they  are  this  year,  seems  to 
me,”  said  one,  gazing  up  at  some  magnifi- 
cent gold-green  branches  over  her  head. 

44 1 was  say  in’  so  to  Mary  this  mornin’,” 
rejoined  another.  “They’re  uncommon 
forward,  I think.” 

They  loitered  along  the  narrow  lanes 
between  the  lots : four  homely,  middle- 
aged  women,  with  decorous  and  subdued 
enjoyment  in  their  worn  faces.  They 
read  with  peaceful  curiosity  and  interest 
the  inscriptions  on  the  stones;  they  turn- 
ed aside  to  look  at  the  tender,  newly 
blossomed  spring  bushes — the  flowering 
almonds  and  the  bridal  wreaths.  Once 
in  a wrhile  they  came  to  a new  stone, 
which  they  immediately  surrounded  with 
eager  criticism.  There  was  a solemn 
hush  when  they  reached  a lot  where  some 
relatives  of  one  of  the  party  were  buried. 
She  put  a bunch  of  flowers  on  a grave, 
then  she  stood  looking  at  it  with  red  eyes. 
The  others  grouped  themselves  deferen- 
tially aloof. 

They  did  not  meet  any  one  in  the  cem- 
etery until  just  before  they  left.  When 
they  had  reached  the  rear  and  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  yard,  and  were  thinking  of  re- 
tracing their  steps,  they  became  suddenly 
aware  of  a child  sitting  in  a lot  at  their 


right.  The  lot  held  seven  old  leaning 
stones,  dark  and  mossy,  their  inscriptions 
dimly  traceable.  The  child  sat  close  to 
one,  and  she  looked  up  at  the  staring  knot 
of  women  with  a kind  of  innocent  keen- 
ness, like  a baby.  Her  face  was  small  and 
fair  and  pinched.  The  women  stood  ey- 
ing her. 

44  What’s  your  name,  little  girl  ?”  asked 
one.  She  had  a bright  flower  in  her  bon- 
net and  a smart  lift  to  her  chin,  and 
seemed  the  natural  spokeswoman  of  the 
party.  Her  name  was  Holmes.  The 
child  turned  her  head  sideways  and  mur- 
mured something. 

“What?  We  can’t  hear.  Speak  up; 
don’t  be  afraid ! What’s  your  name  ?” 
The  woman  nodded  the  bright  flower  over 
her,  and  spoke  with  sharp  pleasantness. 

44 Nancy  Wren,”  said  the  child,  with  a 
timid  catch  of  her  breath. 

“Wren  ?” 

The  child  nodded.  She  kept  her  little 
pink  curving  mouth  parted. 

44  It’s  nobody  I know,”  remarked  the 
questioner,  reflectively.  “I  guess  she 
comes  from — over  there.”  She  made  a 
significant  motion  of  her  head  toward  the 
right.  “Where  do  you  live,  Nancy?” 
she  asked. 

The  child  also  motioned  toward  the 
right. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  the  woman. 
“ How  old  are  you  ?” 

“Ten.” 

The  women  exchanged  glances.  “ Are 
you  sure  you’re  tellin'  the  truth  ?” 

The  child  nodded. 

“I  never  saw  a girl  so  small  for  her 
age  if  she  is,”  said  one  woman  to  another. 

4‘  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  looking  at  her 
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critically;  “ she  is  dreadful  small.  She’s 
considerable  smaller  than  my  Mary  was. 
Is  there  any  of  your  folks  buried  in  this 
lot  ?”  said  she,  fairly  hovering  with  affa- 
bility and  determined  graciousness. 

The  child’s  upturned  face  suddenly  kin- 
dled. She  began  speaking  with  a soft 
volubility  that  was  an  odd  contrast  to  her 
previous  hesitation. 

“That’s  mother,”  said  she,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  stones,  “an’  that’s  father,  an’ 
there’s  John,  an’  Marg’ret,  an’  Mary,  an’ 
Susan,  an’  the  baby,  and  here’s — Jane.” 

The  women  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
“Was  it  your — ” began  Mrs.  Holmes; 
but  another  woman  stepped  forward,  stout- 
ly impetuous. 

“Land!  it’s  the  Blake  lot!”  said  she. 
“ This  child  can’t  be  any  relation  to  ’em. 
Tou  hadn’t  ought  to  talk  so,  Nancy.” 

“ It’s  so,  ” said  the  child,  shyly  persistent. 
She  evidently  hardly  grasped  the  force 
of  the  woman's  remark. 

They  eyed  her  with  increased  bewilder- 
ment. “ It  can’t  be,”  said  the  woman  to 
the  others.  “ Every  one  of  them  Blakes 
died  years  ago.” 

“I’ve  seen  Jane,”  volunteered  the  child, 
with  a candid  smile  in  their  faces. 

Then  the  stout  woman  sank  down  on 
her  knees  beside  Jane's  stone  and  peered 
hard  at  it. 

“She  died  forty  year  ago  this  May,” 
said  she,  with  a gasp.  “ I used  to  know 
her  when  I was  a child.  She  was  ten 
years  old  when  she  died.  You  ’ain’t  ever 
seen  her.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  tell  such 
stories.” 

“ I ’ain’t  seen  her  for  a long  time,”  said 
the  little  girl. 

“ What  made  you  say  you’d  seen  her  at 
all  ?”  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  sharply,  thinking 
this  was  capitulation. 

“ I did  use  to  see  her  a long  time  ago, 
an’  she  used  to  wear  a white  dress,  an’  a 
wreath  on  her  head.  She  used  to  come 
here  an’  play  with  me.” 

The  women  looked  at  each  other  with 
pale  shocked  faces ; one  nervous ; one  shiv- 
ered. “She  ain’t  quite  right,”  she  whis- 
pered. “Let’s  go.”  The  women  began 
filing  away.  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  came  last, 
stood  about  for  a parting  word  to  the 
child. 

“You  can’t  have  seen  her,”  said  she, 
severely,  “ an’  you  are  a wicked  girl  to  tell 
such  stories.  You  mustn’t  do  it  again, 
remember.” 

Nancy  stood  with  her  hand  on  Jane’s 


stone,  looking  at  her.  “She  did,”  she 
repeated,  with  mild  obstinacy. 

“ There’s  somethin’  wrong  about  her,  I 
guess,”  whispered  Mrs.  Holmes,  rustling 
on  after  the  others. 

“I  see  she  looked  kind  of  queer  the 
minute  I set  eyes  on  her,”  said  the  nervous 
woman. 

When  the  four  reached  the  front  of  the 
cemetery  they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a few 
minutes.  It  was  warm,  and  they  had  still 
quite  a walk,  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  yard,  to  the  other  front  corner  where 
the  horse  and  wagon  were. 

They  sat  down  in  a row  on  a bank ; the 
stout  woman  wiped  her  face;  Mrs.  Holmes 
straightened  her  bonnet.  Directly  oppo- 
site across  the  street  stood  two  houses,  so 
close  to  each  other  that  their  walls  almost 
touched.  One  was  a large  square  build- 
ing,  glossily  white,  with  green  blinds ; the 
other  was  low,  with  a facing  of  white- 
washed stone- work  reaching  to  its  lower 
windows,  which  somehow  gave  it  a dis- 
graced and  menial  air ; there  were,  more- 
over, no  blinds. 

At  the  side  of  the  low  building  stretched 
a wide  ploughed  field,  where  several  halt- 
ing old  figures  were  moving  about  plant- 
ing. There  was  none  of  the  brave  hope 
of  the  sower  about  them.  Even  across 
the  road  one  could  see  the  feeble  stiffness 
of  their  attitudes,  the  half-palsied  fling  of 
their  arms. 

“I  declare  I shouldn’t  think  them  old 
men  over  there  would  ever  get  that  field 
planted,”  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  energetically 
watchful.  In  the  front  door  of  the  square 
white  house  sat  a girl  with  bright  hair. 

The  yard  was  full  of  green  light  from  two 
tall  maple-trees,  and  the  girl’s  hair  made  a 
brilliant  spot  of  color  in  the  midst  of  it. 

“That’s  Flora  Dunn  over  there  on  the 
door-step,  ain’t  it  ?”  said  the  stout  woman. 

“Yes.  I should  think  you  could  tell 
her  by  her  red  hair.” 

“I  knew  it.  I should  have  thought 
Mr.  Dunn  would  have  haled  to  have  had 
their  house  so  near  the  poor-house.  I de- 
clare I should !” 

“Oh,  he  wouldn’t  mind,”  said  Mrs. 
Holmes;  “he’s  as  easy  as  old  Tilly.  It 
wouldn’t  have  troubled  him  any  if  they’d 
set  it  right  in  his  front  yard.  But  I guess 
she  minded  some.  I heard  she  did.  John 
said  there  wa’n’t  any  need  of  it.  The 
town  wouldn’t  have  set  it  so  near,  if  Mr. 
Dunn  had  set  his  foot  down  he  wouldn't 
have  it  there.  I s’pose  they  wanted  to 
s 
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keep  that  big  field  on  the  side  clear;  but 
they  would  have  moved  it  along  a little 
if  he’d  made  a fuss.  I tell  you  what  ’tis, 
I’ve  ’bout  made  up  my  mind — I dun  know 
as  it’s  Scripture,  hut  I can’t  help  it — if  folks 
don’t  make  a fuss  they  won’t  get  their 
rights  in  this  world.  If  you  jest  lay  still 
an’  don’t  rise  up,  you’re  goin’  to  get 
stepped  on.  If  people  like  to  be,  they  can ; 
I don’t.” 

44 1 should  have  thought  he’d  have  hated 
to  have  the  poor-house  quite  so  close,” 
murmured  the  stout  woman. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Holmes  leaned  forward 
and  poked  her  head  among  the  other  three. 
She  sat  on  the  end  of  the  row.  “Say,” 
said  she,  in  a mysterious  whisper, 44 1 want 
to  know  if  you’ve  heard  the  stories  ’bout 
the  Dunn  house?” 

“No;  what?”  chorussed  the  other  wo- 
men, eagerly.  They  bent  over  toward 
her  till  the  four  faces  were  in  a knot. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  cautiously, 
with  a glance  at  the  bright-headed  girl 
across  the  way — “I  heard  it  pretty 
straight — they  say  the  house  is  haunted.” 

The  stout  woman  sniffed  and  straight- 
ened herself.  44  Haunted !”  repeated  she. 

“They  say  that  ever  since  Jenny  died 
there’s  been  queer  noises  ’round  the  house 
that  they  can’t  account  for.  You  see  that 
front  chamber  over  there,  the  one  next 
to  the  poor-house;  well,  that’s  thaTOdm, 
they  say.” 

The  women  all  turned  and  looked  at 
the  chamber  windows,  where  some  ruffled 
white  curtains  were  fluttering. 

44  That’s  the  chamber  where  Jenny  used 
to  sleep,  you  know,”  Mrs.  Holmes  went 
on ; 44  an’  she  died  there.  Well,  they  said 
that  before  Jenny  died,  Flora  had  always 
slept  there  with  her,  but  she  felt  kind  of 
bad  about  goin’  back  there,  so  she  thought 
she’d  take  another  room.  Well,  there  was 
the  awfulest  moanin’  an’  takin’  on  up  in 
Jenny’s  room,  wThen  she  did,  that  Flora 
went  back  there  to  sleep.” 

“I  shouldn’t  thought  she  could,”  whis- 
pered the  nervous  woman,  who  was  quite 
pale. 

“The  moanin’  stopped  jest  as  soon  as 
she  got  in  there  with  a light.  You  see 
Jenny  was  always  terrible  timid  an’  afraid 
to  sleep  alone,  an’  had  a lamp  burnin’  all 
night,  an’  it  seemed  to  them  jest  as  if  it 
really  was  her,  I s’pose.” 

44 1 don’t  believe  one  word  of  it,”  said 
the  stout  woman,  getting  up.  44  It  makes 
me  all  out  of  patience  to  hear  people  talk 
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such  stuff,  jest  because  the  Dunns  happen 
to  live  opposite  a graveyard.” 

44 1 told  it  jest  as  I heard  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Holmes,  stiffly. 

44  Oh,  I ain’t  blamin’  you;  it’s  the  folks 
that  start  such  stories  that  I ’ain’t  got  any 
patience  with.  Think  of  that  dear,  pret- 
ty little  sixteen-year-old  girl  hauntin’  a 
house !” 

44  Well,  I’ve  told  it  jest  as  I heard  it,” 
repeated  Mrs.  Holmes,  still  in  a tone  of 
slight  umbrage.  44 1 don’t  ever  take  much 
stock  in  such  things  myself.” 

The  four  women  strolled  along  to  the 
covered  wagon  and  climbed  in.  “I  de- 
clare,” said  the  stout  woman,  concilia- 
ting! y,  “I  dun  know  when  I’ve  had  such 
an  outin’.  I feel  as  if  it  had  done  me 
good.  I’ve  been  wantin’  to  come  down 
to  the  cemetery  for  a long  time,  but  it’s 
most  more’n  I want  to  walk.  I feel  real 
obliged  to  you,  Mis’  Holmes.” 

The  others  climbed  in.  Mrs.  Holmes 
disclaimed  all  obligations  gracefully,  es- 
tablished herself  on  the  front  seat,  and 
shook  the  reins  over  the  white  horse. 
Then  the  party  jogged  along  the  road  to 
the  village,  past  outlying  farm-houses  and 
rich  green  meadows,  all  freckled  gold  with 
dandelions.  Dandelions  were  in  their 
height;  the  buttercups  had  not  yet  come. 

Flora  Dunn,  the  girl  on  the  door  step, 
glanced  up  when  they  started  down  the 
street;  then  she  turned  her  eyes  on  her 
work;  she  was  sewing  with  nervous  haste. 

“Who  were  those  folks,  did  you  see, 
Flora  ?”  called  her  mother,  out  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

“I  didn’t  notice,”  replied  Flora,  ab- 
sently. 

Just  then  the  girl  whom  the  women 
had  met  came  lingeringly  out  of  the  cem- 
etery, and  crossed  the  street. 

“There’s  that  poor  little  Wren  girl,” 
remarked  the  voice  in  the  sitting-room. 

44  Yes,”  assented  Flora.  After  a while 
she* got  up  and  entered  the  house.  Her 
mother  looked  anxiously  at  her  when  she 
came  into  the  room. 

44  I’m  all  out  of  patience  with  you,  Flo- 
ra,” said  she.  44  You’re  jest  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  You’ll  make  yourself  sick.  You’re 
actin’  dreadful  foolish.” 

Flora  sank  into  a chair  and  sat  staring 
straight  ahead  with  a strained,  pitiful 
gaze.  “I  can’t  help  it;  I can’t  do  any 
different,”  said  she.  “I  shouldn’t  think 
you’d  scold  me,  mother.” 

14  Scold  you;  I ain’t  scoldin’  you,  child; 
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but  there  ain’t  any  sense  in  your  doin’  so. 
You’ll  make  yourself  sick,  an’  you’re  all 
I’ve  got  left.  I can’t  have  anything  hap- 
pen to  you,  Flora.”  Suddenly  Mrs.  Dunn 
burst  out  in  a low  wail,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  see  as  you’re  much  better  your- 
self,  mother,’’  said  Flora,  heavily. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I am,”  sobbed  her 
mother ; ‘ ‘ but  I’ve  got  you  to  worry  about 
besides — everything  else.  Oh  dearl  oh 
dear,  dear!” 

“I  don’t  see  any  need  of  your  worrying 
about  me.”  Flora  did  not  cry,  but  her 
face  seemed  to  darken  visibly  with  a gath- 
ering melancholy  like  a cloud.  Her  hair 
was  beautiful,  and  she  had  a charming 
delicacy  of  complexion ; but  she  was  not 
handsome,  her  features  were  too  sharp, 
her  expression  too  intense  and  nervous. 
Her  mother  looked  like  her  as  to  the  ex- 
pression ; the  features  were  widely  differ- 
ent. It  was  as  if  both  had  passed  through 
one  corroding  element  which  had  given 
them  the  similarity  of  scars.  Certainly  a 
stranger  would  at  once  have  noticed  the 
strong  resemblance  between  Mrs.  Dunn’s 
large,  heavy-featured  face  and  her  daugh- 
ter’s thin,  delicately  outlined  one — a re- 
semblance which  three  months  ago  had 
not  been  perceptible. 

“ I see,  if  you  don’t,”  returned  the  mo- 
ther. “ I ain’t  blind.” 

“ I don’t  see  what  you  are  blaming  me 
for.” 


“I  ain’t  blamin’  you,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  jest  as  well  let  me  go  up 
there  an’  sleep  as  you.” 

Suddenly  the  girl  also  broke  out  into  a 
wild  cry.  “I  ain’t  going  to  leave  her. 
Poor  little  Jenny ! poor  little  Jenny ! You 
needn't  try  to  make  me,  mother ; I won’t  I” 

“Flora,  don’t!” 

“I  won’t!  I won’t!  I won’t!  Poor  lit- 
tle Jenny!  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!” 

“ What  if  it  is  so  ? What  if  it  is — her  t 
’Ain’t  she  got  me  as  well  as  you  ? Can’t 
her  mother  go  to  her  ?” 

‘ * I won’t  leave  her.  I won’t ! I won’t !” 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Dunn’s  calmness  seem- 
ed to  come  uppermost,  raised  in  the  scale 
by  the  weighty  impetus  of  the  other’s  dis- 
tress. “Flora,” said  she,  with  mournful 
solemnity,  “you  mustn’t  do  so ; it’s  wrong. 
You  mustn’t  wear  yourself  all  out  over 
something  that  maybe  you’ll  find  out 
wasn’t  so  some  time  or  other.” 

“ Mother,  don’t  you  think  it  is— don’t 
you  ?” 
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“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  Flora.” 

J ust  then  a door  shut  somewhere  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  4 4 There’s  father,  ” 
said  Mrs.  Dunn,  getting  up;  “ an’  the  fire 
ain’t  made.” 

Flora  rose  also,  and  went  about  helping 
her  mother  to  get  supper.  Both  sudden- 
ly settled  into  a rigidity  of  composure; 
their  eyes  were  red,  but  their  lips  were 
steady.  There  was  a resolute  vein  in 
their  characters;  they  managed  themselves 
with  wrenches,  and  could  be  hard  even 
with  their  grief.  They  got  tea  ready  for 
Mr.  Dunn  and  his  two  hired  men;  then 
cleared  it  away,  and  sat  down  in  the  front 
room  with  their  needle-work.  Mr.  Dunn, 
a kindly,  dull  old  man,  was  in  there  too, 
over  his  newspaper.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flo- 
ra sewed  intently,  never  taking  their  eyes 
from  their  work.  Out  in  the  next  room 
stood  a tall  clock,  which  ticked  loudly; 
just  before  it  struck  the  hours  it  made  al- 
ways a curious  grating  noise.  When  it 
announced  in  this  way  the  striking  of 
nine,  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  exchanged 
glances;  the  girl  was  pale,  and  her  eyes 
looked  larger.  She  begun  folding  up 
her  work.  Suddenly  a low  moaning  cry 
sounded  through  the  house,  seemingly 
from  the  room  overhead.  44  There  it  is!” 
shrieked  Flora.  She  caught  up  a lamp  and 
ran.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  following,  when  her 
husband,  sitting  near  the  door,  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  with  a bewildered  air; 
he  had  been  dozing.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter ?”  said  he,  vaguely. 

44  Didn’t  you  hear  it  ? Didn’t  you  hear 
it,  father  ?” 

The  old  man  let  go  of  her  dress  sud- 
denly. 44 1 didn’t  hear  nothin’,”  said  he. 

“Hark!” 

But  the  cry  had  in  fact  ceased.  Flora 
could  be  heard  moving  about  in  the  room 
overhead,  and  that  was  all.  In  a mo- 
ment Mrs.  Dunn  ran  upstairs  after  her. 
The  old  man  sat  staring.  “It’s  all  dum 
foolishness,”  hemuttered,  under  his  breath. 
Presently  he  fell  to  dozing  again,  and  his 
vacantly  smiling  face  lopped  forward. 

Mr.  Dunn,  slow-brained,  patient,  and  un- 
imaginative, had  had  his  evening  naps  in- 
terrupted after  this  manner  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
cessation  of  his  bewilderment.  He  dealt 
with  the  simple,  broad  lights  of  life;  the 
shadows  were  beyond  his  speculation. 

For  his  consciousness  his  daughter  Jenny 
had  died  and  gone  to  heaven ; he  was  not 
capable  of  listening  for  her  ghostly  moans 
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in  her  little  chamber  overhead,  much  less 
of  hearing  them  with  any  credulity. 

When  his  wife  came  down-stairs  final- 
ly she  looked  at  him,  sleeping  there,  with 
a bitter  feeling.  She  felt  as  if  set  about 
by  an  icy  wind  of  loneliness.  Her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  after  her  own  kind,  was  all 
the  one  to  whom  she  could  look  for  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  in  this  subtle 
perplexity  which  had  come  upon  her. 
And  she  would  rather  have  dispensed 
with  that  sympathy,  and  heard  alone 
these  piteous  uncanny  cries,  for  she  was 
wild  with  anxiety  about  Flora.  The  girl 
had  never  been  very  strong.  She  looked 
at  her  distressfully  when  she  came  down 
the  next  morning. 

“Did  you  sleep  any  last  night  ?”  said  she. 

“Some,”  answered  Flora. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  noticed  the 
little  Wren  girl  stealing  across  the  road 
to  the  cemetery  again.  “She  goes  over 
there  all  the  time,”  remarked  Mrs.  Dunn. 
“I  b’lieve  she  runs  away.  See  her  look 
behind  her.” 

“Yes,”  said  Flora,  apathetically. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  they  heard  a 
voice  from  the  next  house  calling,  “Nan- 
cy ! Nancy ! Nancy  W ren !”  The  voice  was 
loud  and  imperious,  but  slow  and  evenly 
modulated.  It  indicated  well  its  owner. 
A woman  who  could  regulate  her  own  an- 
gry voice  could  regulate  other  people. 
Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  heard  it  understand- 
ing! y. 

“That  poor  little  thing  will  catch  it 
when  she  gets  home,”  said  Mrs.  Dunn. 

“Nancy!  Nancy!  Nancy  Wren!”  call- 
ed the  voice  again. 

“I  pity  the  child  if  Mrs.  Gregg  has  to 
go  after  her.  Mebbe  she’s  fell  asleep  over 
there.  Flora,  why  don’t  you  run  over 
there  an’  get  her  ?” 

The  voice  rang  out  again.  Flora  got 
her  hat  and  stole  across  the  street  a little 
below  the  house,  so  the  calling  woman 
should  not  see  her.  When  she  got  into 
the  cemetery  she  called  in  her  turn,  let- 
ting out  her  thin  sweet  voice  cautiously. 
Finally  she  came  directly  upon  the  child. 
She  was  in  the  Blake  lot,  her  little  slen- 
der body,  in  its  dingy  cotton  dress,  curled 
up  on  the  ground  close  to  one  of  the 
graves.  No  one  but  Nature  tended  those 
old  graves  now,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
lapsing  them  gently  back  to  her  own  lines, 
at  her  own  will.  Of  the  garden  shrubs 
which  had  been  planted  about  them  not 
one  was  left  but  an  old  low-spraying 
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white  rose-bush,  which  had  just  gotten  its 
new  leaves.  The  Blake  lot  was  at  the 
very  rear  of  the  yard,  where  it  verged 
upon  a light  wood,  which  was  silently 
stealing  its  way  over  its  own  proper  boun- 
daries. At  the  back  of  the  lot  stood  a 
thicket  of  little  thin  trees,  with  silvery- 
twinkling  leaves.  The  ground  was  quite 
blue  with  houstonias. 

The  child  raised  her  little  fair  head  and 
stared  at  Flora,  as  if  just  awakened  from 
sleep.  She  held  her  little  pink  mouth 
open,  her  innocent  blue  eyes  had  a sur- 
prised look,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  gazing 
upon  a new  scene. 

“Where’s  she  gone t” asked  she,  in  her 
sweet,  feeble  pipe. 

“ Where’s  who  gone !” 

“Jane.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Come, 
Nancy,  you  must  go  home  now.” 

“ Didn’t  you  see  her  ?” 

“ I didn’t  see  anybody,”  answered  Flo- 
ra, impatiently.  “ Come !” 

“ She  was  right  here.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

4 4 Jane  was  standin’  right  here.  An’  she 
had  her  white  dress  on,  an’  her  wreath.” 

Flora  shivered,  and  looked  around  her 
fearfully.  The  fancy  of  the  child  was 
overlapping  her  own  nature.  “There 
wasn’t  a soul  here.  You’ve  been  dream- 
ing, child.  Come!” 

44  No,  I wasn’t.  I’ve  seen  them  blue 
flowers  an’  the  leaves  winkin’ all  the  time. 
Jane  stood  right  there.”  The  child  point- 
ed with  her  tiny  finger  to  a spot  at  her 
side.  “ She  hadn’t  come  for  a long  time 
before,”  she  added.  “She’s  staid  down 
there.”  She  pointed  at  the  grave  nearest 
her. 

44  You  mustn’t  talk  so,”  said  Flora,  with 
tremulous  severity.  4 4 You  must  get  right 
up  and  come  home.  Mrs.  Gregg  has  been 
calling  you  and  calling  you.  She  won’t 
like  it.” 

Nancy  turned  quite  pale  around  her 
little  mouth,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  44  Is 
Mis’  Gregg  cornin’  ?” 

“She  will  come  if  you  don’t  hurry.” 

The  child  said  not  another  word.  She 
flew  along  ahead  through  the  narrow 
paths,  and  was  in  the  almshouse  door  be- 
fore Flora  crossed  the  street. 

“She’s  terrible  afraid  of  Mrs.  Gregg,” 
she  told  her  mother  when  she  got  home. 
Nancy  had  disturbed  her  own  brooding 
a little,  and  she  spoke  more  like  herself. 

4 4 Poor  little  thing!  I pity  her,”  said 
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Mrs.  Dunn.  Mrs.  Dunn  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Gregg. 

Flora  rarely  told  a story  until  she  had 
ruminated  awhile  over  it  herself.  It  was 
afternoon,  and  the  two  were  in  the  front 
room  at  their  sewing,  before  she  told  her 
mother  about 44  Jane.” 

“ Of  course  she  must  have  been  dream- 
ing,” Flora  said. 

“She  must  have  been,”  rejoined  her 
mother. 

But  the  two  looked  at  each  other,  and 
their  eyes  said  more  than  their  tongues. 
Here  was  a new  marvel,  new  evidence  of 
a kind  which  they  had  heretofore  scented 
at,  these  two  rigidly  walking  New  Eng- 
land souls;  yet  walking,  after  all,  upon 
narrow  paths  through  dark  meadows  of 
mysticism.  If  they  never  lost  their  foot- 
ing, the  steaming  damp  of  the  meadows 
might  come  in  their  faces. 

This  fancy,  delusion , superstition , wh  ich- 
ever  one  might  name  it,  of  theirs  had  last- 
ed now  three  months — ever  since  young 
Jenny  Dunn  had  died.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  reason  why  it  should  not  last 
much  longer,  if  delusion  it  were;  the  tem- 
peraments of  these  two  women,  naturally 
nervous  and  imaginative,  overwrought 
now  by  long  care  and  sorrow,  would  per- 
petuate it. 

If  it  were  not  delusion,  pray  what  ex- 
orcism, what  spell  of  book  and  bell,  could 
lay  the  ghost  of  a little  timid  child  who 
was  afraid  alone  in  the  dark  ? 

The  days  went  on,  and  Flora  still  hur- 
ried up  to  her  chamber  at  the  stroke  of 
nine.  If  she  were  a moment  late,  some- 
times if  she  were  not,  that  pitiful  low 
wail  sounded  through  the  house. 

The  strange  story  spread  gradually 
through  the  village.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flo- 
ra were  silent  about  it,  but  Gossip  is  her- 
self of  a ghostly  nature,  and  minds  not 
keys  nor  bars. 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  over  it. 
People  affected  with  morbid  curiosity  and 
sympathy  came  to  the  house.  One  after- 
noon the  minister  came  and  offered  a 
prayer.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  received 
them  all  with  a certain  reticence;  they 
did  not  concur  in  their  wishes  to  remain 
and  hear  the  mysterious  noises  for  them- 
selves. People  called  them  “dreadful 
close.”  They  got  more  satisfaction  out 
of  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  perfectly  ready  to 
impart  all  the  information  in  his  power 
and  his  own  theories  in  the  matter. 


he,  44  an’  then  it  sounded  more  like  a cat 
to  me  than  anything.  I guess  mother  and 
Flora  air  kinder  nervous.” 

The  spring  was  waxing  late  when  Flo- 
ra went  upstairs  one  night  with  the  oil 
low  in  her  lamp.  She  had  neglected  fill- 
ing it  that  day.  She  did  not  notice  it  un- 
til she  was  undressed ; then  she  thought 
to  herself  that  she  must  blow  it  out.  She 
always  kept  a lamp  burning  all  night,  as 
she  had  in  timid  little  Jenny’s  day.  Flora 
herself  was  timid  now. 

So  she  blew  the  light  out.  She  had 
barely  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow 
when  the  low  moaning  wail  sounded 
through  the  room.  Flora  sat  up  in  bed 
and  listened,  her  hands  clinched.  The 
moan  gathered  strength  and  volume;  lit- 
tle broken  words  and  sentences,  the  pite- 
ous ejaculations  of  terror  and  distress,  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  out  of  it. 

Flora  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  stumbled 
toward  her  west  window — the  one  on  the 
almshouse  side.  She  leaned  her  head  out, 
listening  a moment.  Then  she  called  her 
mother  with  wild  vehemence.  But  her 
mother  was  already  at  the  door  with  a 
lamp.  When  she  entered,  the  moans 
ceased. 

“Mother,”  shrieked  Flora,  “it  ain’t 
Jenny.  It’s  somebody  over  there— at  the 
poor-house.  Put  the  lamp  out  in  the  entry, 
and  come  back  here  and  listen.” 

Mrs.  Dunn  set  out  the  lamp  and  came 
back,  closing  the  door.  It  was  a few  min- 
utes first,  but  presently  the  cries  recom- 
menced. 

“I’m  goin’  right  over  there,”  said  Mrs. 
Dunn.  “I’m  goin’  to  dress  myself  an’ 
go  over  there.  I’m  goin’  to  have  this 
affair  sifted  now.” 

44  I’m  going  too,”  said  Flora. 

It  was  only  half  past  nine  when  the  two 
stole  into  the  almshouse  yard.  The  light 
was  notout  in  the  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  the  overseer’s  family  used  for  a sit- 
ting-room. When  they  entered,  the  over- 
seer was  there  asleep  in  his  chair,  his  wife 
sewing  at  the  table,  and  an  old  woman  in 
a pink  cotton  dress,  apparently  doing  no- 
thing. They  all  started,  and  stared  at  the 
intruders. 

44  Good-evenin’,”  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  try- 
ing to  speak  composedly.  44  We  thought 
we’d  come  in ; we  got  kind  of  started.  Oh, 
there  ’tis  now!  What  is  it,  Mis’  Gregg?” 

In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  wail, 
louder  and  more  distinct,  was  heard. 


I never  heard  a thing  but  once,”  said 
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with  dignified  surprise.  She  was  a large 
woman,  with  a masterly  placidity  about 
her.  4 4 1 heard  her  a few  minutes  ago,”  she 
went  on ; “ an’  I was  goin’  up  there  to  see  to 
her  if  she  hadn’t  stopped.” 

Mr.  Gregg,  a heavy,  saturnine  old  man, 
with  a broad  bristling  face,  sat  staring 
stupidly.  The  old  woman  in  pink  calico 
surveyed  them  all  with  an  impersonal 
grin. 

44  Nancy!”  repeated  Mrs.  Dunn,  looking 
at  Mrs.  Gregg.  She  had  not  fancied  this 
woman  very  much,  and  the  two  had  not 
fraternized,  although  they  were  such  near 
neighbors.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Gregg  was  not 
of  a sociable  nature,  and  associated  very 
little  with  anything  but  her  own  duties. 

“Yes;  Nancy  Wren,”  she  said,  with 
gathering  amazement.  “She  cries  out 
this  way  ’most  every  night.  She’s  ten 
years  old,  but  she’s  as  afraid  of  the  dark 
as  a baby.  She’s  a queer  child.  I guess 
mebbe  she’s  nervous.  I don’t  know  but 
she’s  got  notions  into  her  head,  stayin’ 
over  in  the  graveyard  so  much.  She  runs 
away  over  there  every  chance  she  can  get, 
an’  she  goes  over  a queer  rigmarole  about 
playin’  with  Jane,  and  her  bein’  dressed 
in  white  an’  a wreath.  I found  out  she 
meant  Jane  Blake,  that’s  buried  in  the 
Blake  lot.  I knew  there  wa’n’t  any  chil- 
dren round  here,  an’  I thought  I’d  look 
into  it.  You  know  it  says  4 Our  Father,’ 
an’ 4 Our  Mother,’  on  the  old  folks’  stones. 
An’  there  she  was,  callin’  them  father  an’ 
mother.  You’d  thought  they  was  right 
there.  I’ve  got  ’most  out  o’  patience  with 
the  child.  I don’t  know  nothin’  about  such 
kind  of  folks.”  The  wail  continued.  44  I’ll 
go  right  up  there, ’’said  Mrs. Gregg,  deter- 
minately,  taking  a lamp. 

Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  followed.  When 
they  entered  the  chamber  to  which  she  led 
them  they  saw  little  Nancy  sitting  up  in 
bed,  her  face  pale  and  convulsed,  her  blue 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  her  little  pink 
mouth  quivering. 

“Nancy” — began  Mrs.  Gregg,  in  a 
weighty  tone.  But  Mrs.  Dunn  sprang  for- 
ward and  threw  her  arms  around  the  child. 

“ You  got  frightened,  didn't  you  ?”  whis- 
pered she ; and  Nancy  clung  to  her  as  if  for 
life. 

A great  wave  of  joyful  tenderness  rolled 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  woman.  It 
was  not,  after  all,  the  lonely  and  fearfully 
wandering  little  spirit  of  her  dear  Jenny; 
she  was  peaceful  and  blessed,  beyond  all 
her  girlish  tumults  and  terrors ; but  it  was 
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this  little  living  girl.'  She  saw  it  all  plainly 
now.  Afterward  it  seemed  to  her  that 
any  one  but  a woman  with  her  nerves 
strained,  and  her  imagination  unhealthily 
keen  through  watching  and  sorrow,  would 
have  seen  it  before. 

She  held  Nancy  tight,  and  soothed  her. 
She  felt  almost  as  if  she  held  her  own 
Jenny.  “I  guess  I’ll  take  her  home  with 
me,  if  you  don’t  care,”  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Gregg. 

“Why,  I don’t  know  as  I’ve  got  any 
objections,  if  you  want  to,”  answered  Mrs. 
Gregg,  with  cold  stateliness.  44  Nancy 
Wren  has  had  everything  done  for  her 
that  I was  able  to  do,”  she  added,  when 
Mrs.  Dunn  had  wrapped  up  the  child,  and 
they  were  all  on  the  stairs.  44 1 ’ain’t 
coaxed  an’  cuddled  her,  because  it  ain’t 
my  way.  I never  did  with  my  own  chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh,  I know  you’ve  done  all  you 
could,”  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  with  abstracted 
apology.  44 1 jest  thought  I’d  like  to  take 
her  home  to-night.  Don’t  you  think  I’m 
blamin’  you,  Mis’  Gregg.”  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  little  tearful  face  on 
her  shoulder : she  was  carrying  Nancy 
like  a baby.  Flora  had  hold  of  one  of 
her  little  dangling  hands. 

“You  shall  go  right  upstairs  an’  sleep 
with  Flora,”  Mrs.  Dunn  whispered  in  the 
child’s  ear  when  they  were  going  across 
the  yard;  “an’  you  shall  have  the  lamp 
burnin’  all  night,  an’  I’ll  give  you  a piece 
of  cake  before  you  go.” 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Dunns  to  visit 
the  cemetery  and  carry  flowers  to  Jenny’s 
grave  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Next 
Sunday  little  Nancy  went  with  them. 
She  followed  happily  along,  and  did  not 
seem  to  think  of  the  Blake  lot.  That 
pitiful  fancy,  if  fancy  it  were,  which  had 
peopled  her  empty  childish  world  with 
ghostly  kindred,  which  had  led  into  it  an 
angel  playmate  in  white  robe  and  crown, 
might  lie  at  rest  now.  There  was  no 
more  need  for  it.  She  had  found  her 
place  in  a nest  of  living  hearts,  and  she 
was  getting  her  natural  food  of  human 
love. 

They  had  dressed  Nancy  in  one  of  the 
little  white  frocks  which  Jenny  had  worn 
in  her  childhood,  and  her  hat  was 
trimmed  with  some  ribbon  and  rose-buds 
which  had  adorned  one  of  the  dead  young 
girl’s  years  before. 

It  was  a beautiful  Sunday.  After  they 
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left  the  cemetery  they  strolled  a little  somed  out,  but  the  dandelions  had  lost 
way  down  the  road.  The  road  lay  be-  their  yellow  crowns,  and  their  filmy 
tween  deep  green  meadows  and  cottage . skulls  appeared.  They  stood  like  ghosts 
yards.  It  was  not  quite  time  for  the  among  crowds  of  golden  buttercups;  but 
roses,  and  the  lilacs  were  turning  gray,  none  of  the  family  thought  of  that;  their 
The  buttercups  in  the  meadows  had  bios-  ghosts  were  laid  in  peace. 


WESTMINSTER  EFFIGIES. 

BY  JOHN  LILLIS. 


TO  most  Americans,  and  even  to  many 
English  who  know  London  well,  the 
fact  that  Westminster  Abbey  contains  a 
royal  waxwork  show  will  be  a surprise. 
Only  one,  I think,  of  the  modern  guide- 
books makes  mention  of  it,  the  vergers 
who  guide  strangers  through  the  Abbey 
never  refer  to  it,  and  probably  not  one  vis- 
itor in  a thousand  dreams  of  its  existence, 
yet  there  is  now  preserved  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  a col- 
lection of  wax  figures  of  surpassing  inter- 
est and  historical  value,  which  used  to  be 
counted  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  and 
which  any  one  who  can  obtain  an  order 
from  the  Dean  may  see  to-day. 

Until  fifty  years  ago  the  only  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber they  inhabit  was  sixpence,  and  from 
this  source  the  minor  canons  and  lay  vic- 
ars used  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest. 
But  in  1834  Madame  Tussaud  set  up  in 
Baker  Street  a waxwork  show  in  brand- 
new  clothes,  and  with  a thrilling  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors,  which  soon  proved  a for- 
midable rival  to  the  somewhat  tattered 
royal  show.  With  the  falling  off  of  re- 
ceipts, doubts  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
Abbey  officials  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
ducting a waxwork  exhibition  within  its 
walls,  and  since  1839  the  “Ragged  Regi- 
ment/’ or  “ Play  of  the  Dead  Volks/'  as  it 
was  disrespectfully  called  by  the  populace, 
has  been  closed  to  sight-seers,  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten. 

Before  entering  upon  a description  of 
the  figures  themselves,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  their  origin,  and  of  a curious 
custom  that  prevailed  in  England  for  near- 
ly five  centuries,  only  falling  into  disuse 
about  150  years  ago.  In  the  early  Saxon 
and  Norman  times  it  was  customary  when 
a sovereign  died  to  embalm  the  body, 
clothe  it  in  the  richest  robes  of  state  and 
attributes  of  royalty,  and  carry  it  to  the 
tomb  upon  an  open  bier,  with  face  uncov- 
ered. This  we  know  upon  the  authority 


of  various  old  chronicles  and  state  rec- 
ords of  the  period  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  one  may  read  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  mediaeval  burials;  and  of 
these  the  following,  which  is  the  briefest 
I can  find,  will  give  an  idea.  It  describes 
the  obsequies  of  Henry  II.,  in  1189,  “the 
manner  of  whose  burial  was  thus:  He  was 
cloathed  in  Royal  Robes,  his  Crown  upon 
his  Head,  white  gloves  upon  his  Hands, 
Boots  of  Gold  upon  his  Legs,  gilt  Spurs 
upon  his  Heels,  a great  rich  ring  upon 
his  Finger,  his  Sceptre  in  his  Hande,  his 
Sworde  by  his  side,  and  his  Face  uncov- 
ered and  all  bare/’  An  ancient  illumi- 
nated missal,  called  the  Liber  Regalia, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  official  book 
of  instructions  for  coronations,  funerals, 
and  all  state  and  religious  ceremonies, 
says  that  after  the  body  of  a king  was  em- 
balmed with  salt  and  spices,  it  lay  for  a 
certain  time  in  state,  with  tapers  burning 
on  either  side,  and  the  attendants  in 
“ close  mourning”  (with  hoods  drawn  over 
their  heads),  before  the  burial,  which  was 
then  conducted  as  above  described. 

With  the  English  era  which  followed 
there  came  a change  in  the  manner  of 
royal  obsequies.  The  body  of  the  sov- 
ereign was  no  longer  visible  while  lying 
in  state,  or  being  borne  to  its  last  resting- 
place,  but  was  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffin, 
and  an  image  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in 
the  coronation  robes,  and  equipped  with 
the  crown  and  regalia,  was  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  borne  before  it  in  the  proces- 
sion. 

This  image,  or  “lively  effigy,”  as  the 
chroniclers  called  it,  was  in  the  earliest 
times  carved  iu  wood  like  a modern  ship's 
figure-head,  and  painted;  later,  this  was 
improved  upon  by  covering  the  wooden 
face  with  boiled  leather  artificially  mould- 
ed and  stretched  over  it  like  a skin,  which 
was  painted  to  resemble  life.  In  Eliza- 
beth’s day,  and  probably  for  a century 
earlier,  wax  was  employed  for  the  face 
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instead  of  wood  and  leather,  and  the 
body  was  a padded  structure  of  the  sort 
used  to-day  by  tailors. 

Another  feature  of  ancient  funerals 
was  the  “herse,”  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  modern  vehicle  we  call  by 
the  same  name,  differently  spelled.  The 
herse  was  the  precursor  of  our  catafalque, 
but  far  more  splendid  than  any  funeral 
trappings  of  our  day.  It  was  a temple- 
shaped structure  of  wood,  gilded,  and 
draped  with  rich  hangings,  and  decorated 
in  every  available  part,  especially  the 
roof,  with  small  flags,  banners,  and  hatch- 
ments bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 
In  winter-time,  or  when  the  funeral  took 
place  at  night,  as  was  not  uncommon,  the 
herse  was  covered  with  lights  in  great 
numbers.  We  read  of  one  which  bore  no 
less  than  three  thousand  lighted  candles, 
and  the  effect  of  these,  supplemented  by 
the  myriad  torches,  lamps,  and  candles  of 
the  picturesque  procession,  as  it  wound 
through  the  dimly  outlined  nave  and 
choir  chanting  the  De  Profundis , may  be 
imagined.  On  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
procession,  the  wax  effigy  was  placed  in 
the  herse,  erected  usually  in  the  nave  or 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  and  the  body  in  its 
leaden  coffin  was  deposited  in  a tomb  be- 
neath the  floor.  The  sermon  was  follow- 
ed by  the  “offering” — a curious  ceremony 
of  that  period,  to  which  I shall  refer  later 
on.  After  the  reading  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice the  heralds  broke  their  staves  and 
threw  them  into  the  grave,  and  the  Gar- 
ter King  at  Arms  formally  “proclaimed 
the  style” — that  is  to  say,  the  titles  in  full 
of  the  deceased  King,  and  then  of  his  suc- 
cessor— with  which  the  ceremony  always 
ended.  In  this  way  all  the  English  sov- 
ereigns and  their  children  were  buried, 
nearly  all  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  a 
few  in  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  one,  I think,  in  York 
Minster. 

The  herse  used  to  remain  in  the  Abbey 
for  an  indefinite  period — months  or  even 
years — until  it  became  shabby,  perhaps,  or 
its  place  was  required  for  another;  so  the 
church  was  never  without  several  of  these 
imposing  structures.  Anne  of  Denmark, 
the  Queen  of  James  I.,  died  in  1619,  but 
in  an  account  of  the  Abbey  in  1624  men- 
tion is  made  of  her  herse  being  still  there, 
and  it  may  have  remained  years  after- 
ward for  all  we  know.  It  was  the  custom 
to  pin  short  laudatory  poems  or  epitaphs 
to  the  herse,  and  many  of  these  have  been 
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handed  down  to  us,  the  best  known,  per- 
haps, being  that  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
for  the  Countess  of  Pembroke : 

“Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death ! ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  she. 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee.” 

This  famous  epitaph  was  written  only  for 
temporary  use  on  the  herse,  and  *is  not 
inscribed  on  the  countess’s  monument  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  removal 
of  the  herse  and  its  contents,  the  effigy 
was  put  into  a glass  case,  and  either  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  personage, 
to  serve  as  a monument  until  a perma- 
nent one  of  stone  could  be  erected,  or  de- 
posited in  some  chapel  or  unoccupied  space 
in  the  Abbey.  By  degrees  the  place  be- 
came so  crowded  with  accumulating  ef- 
figies that  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  had 
to  be  drafted  off  into  the  crypt,  and  into 
a room  built  over  Abbot  Islip’s  chapel, 
which  eventually  became  the  receptacle 
for  all  of  them.  Here  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Abbey  they  were  seen  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Stow,  the  antiquary, 
who  gives  a list  of  them,  and  nearly  a 
century  later  by  Dryden,  who  mentions 
(1668)  the  figures  of  Edward  I.,  Henry 
V.,  Henry  VII.,  and  James  I.,  and  their 
Queens,  Prince  Henry,  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. The  effigies  of  Edward  III.  and 
Philippa,  mentioned  by  Stow,  seem  to 
have  disappeared  before  Dryden 's  time, 
and  less  than  a century  later  all  the  above- 
named  had  gone  to  ruin,  though  their  di- 
lapidated remains  were  preserved,  as  they 
still  are,  in  a cupboard  not  open  to  visitors. 
Dart,  in  his  Westmona&terium  (1742),  af- 
ter describing  Abbot  Islip’s  chapel,  says 
of  the  royal  effigies: 

“There  are  many  of  them,  but  sadly 
mangled,  some  with  their  faces  broke, 
others  broken  in  sunder,  and  most  of  them 
stripped  of  their  robes,  I suppose  by  the 
late  rebels.  I observe  the  ancientest  have 
escaped  best,  I suppose  by  reason  their 
cloaths  were  too  old  for  booty.  There  is, 
as  I take  it,  Ed  ward  III.,  with  a large  robe 
once  of  crimson  velvet,  but  now  appears 
like  leather.  There  is  Henry  V.,  but  I 
can’t  suppose  it  is  that  carried  at  his  fu- 
neral, for  that  was  made  of  tann’d  lea- 
ther, but  this  is  of  wood,  as  are  all  the 
old  ones.  The  later  are  of  stuff,  having 
the  heads  only  of  wood,  as  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth,  who  is  entirely  stripped,  and 
James  I.” 

Another  writer,  describing  Eliza- 
beth's effigy  a few  years  earlier,  says 
all  that  remains  of  the  royal  robes  is 
“a  dirty  old  ruff.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  present  collection  is  comparatively 
modern ; in  fact,  it  includes  none  of  the 
ancient  effigies  save  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  restored  in  1760.  Still  it  is  of 
sufficient  antiquity  to  be  highly  inter- 
esting, the  oldest  figure  being  that  of 
Charles  II. ; and  as  all  are  in  fine 
preservation,  and  all  but  two  of  un-  ^ 
doubted  authenticity,  we  gain  from 
them  such  a vivid  impression  of  the 
times  they  represent  as  could  hardly 
be  got  in  any  other  way.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  effigies  that 
now  remain,  we  ought,  however,  to 
take  another  glance  at  the  ancient 
ones  and  their  history,  and  first  of  all 
to  look  into  the  origin  of  the  remark- 
able custom  that  prevailed  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  lent  so  much 
picturesqueness  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  value  of  the  mediaeval  effigies  to 
art  and  archaeology  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  it  is  to  them  and  to  the 
monumental  brasses  and  effigies  in  stone 
for  which  they  served  as  models,  that  we 
owe  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  cos- 
tumes and  regalia  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  early  Tudor  periods,  when  painting 
and  engraving  were  lost  arts,  and  English 
literature  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  call  the 
effigy  of  the  Middle  Ages  a survival  or  a 
restoration  of  a very  ancient  institution. 
The  first  mention  I have  been  able  to  find 
of  the  funeral  effigy  in  England  is  in  a 
description  of  the  obsequies  of  Edward  I., 
who  died  in  1307;  but  the  chronicler  does 
not  speak  of  the  image  as  a novelty  or 
innovation  upon  the  funeral  customs  of 
that  day,  though  of  course  it  might  have 
been.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  instance 
later  than  this  of  the  body  being  carried 
uncovered  to  the  tomb  in  England,  though 
in  France  and  southern  Europe  that  cus- 
tom was  kept  up  for  a time,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  is  practised  even  now  at 
funerals  of  the  humbler  and  middle  class- 
es. But  the  employment  of  effigies  in 
funeral  processions  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  The  Romans  during  the  Common- 
wealth carried  at  aristocratic  funerals  not 
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only  an  effigy  of  the  deceased,  but  also 
the  statues  or  masks  of  his  ancestors, 
which  usually  occupied  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  and  tes- 
tified to  the  position  and  pedigree  of  his 
family.  * No  doubt  the  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  invaded  Britain  under 
Caesar  brought  with  them,  among  other 
novelties,  the  Roman  funeral  customs; 
but  the  theory  that  a trace  of  these  sur- 
vived in  tradition  for  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  Romans  quitted  Britain  is  perhaps 
too  fanciful  to  be  considered.  In  fact,  no 
such  theory  is  needed,  for,  uninventive  as 
the  people  of  those  times  were,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  in  the  cold,  motionless 
figure  of  their  king,  as  he  lay  in  state, 
the  suggestion  of  a recumbent  statue,  for 
which  they  required  a model  bearing  his 
likeness,  and  attired  in  his  robes  and  roy- 
al attributes.  For  this  likeness  the  ear- 
liest effigies  depended  upon  the  skill  of  the 
wood-carver,  whose  art  had  been  brought 
in  those  days  to  great  perfection.  In  the 

* Polybius,  who  wrote  about  150  b.c.,  says  that 
in  his  day  patrician  families  either  carried  in  the 
procession  or  seated  in  a chair  in  the  Forum  a wax 
effigy  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  a costume  suited  to 
his  rank  and  age. 
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cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and 
elsewhere  you  may  see  monumental  effi- 
gies of  certain  bishops  carved  in  oak,  the 
robes,  mitre,  crosier,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
face,  showing  traces  of  having  been  paint- 
ed or  gilded,  and  it  is  quite  possible  these 
may  have  been  carried  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cessions. But  with  the  introduction  of 
wax  instead  of  wood  for  the  head,  the  ef- 
figy  gained  greatly  in  interest,  for  it  no 
longer  depended  absolutely  upon  the  ar- 
tist’s accuracy  of  eye  and  deftness  of  touch 
for  its  truth.  A cast  made  from  the  fea- 
tures of  the  defunct  served  as  a mould, 
from  which  an  exact  image  of  the  royal 
face  could  be  reproduced  in  wax;  and 
though  great  artistic  skill  was  afterward 
necessary  to  give  this  dead  mask — for  such 
it  was — the  appearance  and  color  of  life, 
the  lines  and  contour  of  the  face  were  not 
altered  by  the  manipulation  of  the  artist, 
who  dealt  only  with  the  expression,  and 
with  the  aid  of  flesh  tints,  glass  eyes,  and 
a proper  wig,  produced,  so  far  as  his  skill 
went,  a speaking  likeness  of  the  original 
as  he  lived. 

In  mediaeval  times  funerals  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  far  greater,  or  at  least 
more  popular,  interest  than  now.  Reli- 
gion meant  more  to  those  devoted  people 
who  built  the  great  cathedrals.  Religious 
observances,  and  grand  ceremonials  of 
church  and  state,  and  funeral  pageants, 
were  almost  the  only  sources  of  mental 
occupation  the  humble  citizen  possessed 
outside  of  his  own  domestic  affairs,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  drafted  into  some  of  the 
wars  that  were  pretty  constantly  going 
on.  Until  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  practically  no  newspapers,  no  thea- 
tres save  in  the  London  inn  yards,  no 
books  within  reach  of  the  poor  man,  al- 
most no  travel  or  commerce  or  politics, 
save  for  the  rich.  Naturally  the  popular 
appetite  for  public  shows  was  keen,  and 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
show  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  and 
for  a century  or  two  before,  the  corona- 
tions and  royal  progresses  and  pageants 
of  all  kinds,  royal,  civic,  and  religious, 
were  carried  out  on  a scale  of  splendor 
and  extravagance  not  approached  in  mod- 
ern times.  Of  this  fact  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  current  descriptions  by 
eye-witnesses,  but  also  the  bills  of  ex- 
penses in  many  instances,  proving  the 
fabulous  sums  lavished  upon  public  dis- 
plays. The  interior  of  the  Abbey  must 
have  presented  a striking  appearance  dur- 


ing the  centuries  when  these  customs  ex- 
isted ; for,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  de- 
positing of  herses  and  “lively  effigies” 
there  was  not  limited  to  royalty,  but  was 
the  privilege  of  distinguished  personages 
in  the  church  and  state  and  noble  fami- 
lies. Even  knights  and  squires  were  given 
state  funerals  at  their  own  expense,  which 
vied  in  splendor  with  those  of  the  nobili- 
ty, and  this  sepulchral  ambition  finally  led 
to  such  extravagance,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  strict  regulations  were  laid  down 
fixing  every  detail  of  dress,  decorations, 
and  fees  of  attendants  at  fashionable  fu- 
nerals, in  the  same  way  that  Elizabeth's 
sumptuary  laws,  a century  later,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  checking  extrava- 
gance and  crushing  her  rivals  in  dress. 

The  early  chronicles  give  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  sometimes  minute  details 
of  all  the  coronations,  and  of  all  but  three 
or  four  of  the  royal  funerals  and  effigies, 
as  far  back  as  the  Norman  period.  In  the 
case  of  three  of  these  exceptions  there 
was  melancholy  reason  for  the  omission: 
Henry  VI.  died  in  the  Tower  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  no  public  funer- 
al took  place;  Edward  V.  was  murdered 
in  the  same  place  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ; and  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  White- 
hall, and  his  body  privately  buried  in 
Windsor  Castle,  where  its  leaden  coffin 
was  discovered  only  a few  years  ago. 

There  is  in  all  the  descriptions  of  royal 
funerals  a certain  sameness,  and  our  pur- 
pose will  be  answered  if  I quote  in  very 
condensed  form  the  account  of  one  or  two. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  now  before 
me  is  that  of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  at 
Richmond  in  1509,  and  after  lying  in 
state  at  the  palace  for  a month,  as  was 
usual  with  royalty  while  the  funeral  prep- 
arations were  being  made,  his  body  was 
brought  to  London,  with  its  effigy,  in  a 
car  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  car 
was  drawn  by  five  great  coursers  half  hid- 
den in  black  velvet  housings.  The  effigy 
was  in  rich  robes,  with  crown,  sceptre, 
and  orb,  on  cushions  of  gold  cloth,  and 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  all  his  domin- 
ions, titles,  and  genealogies.  A great  num- 
ber of  prelates  followed,  praying,  and  600 
torches.  The  cortege  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  liverymen  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  it  remained  during  the 
night,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  West- 
minster, led  by  a mounted  knight  in  the 
King’s  coat  of  arms,  carrying  a banner. 
Here  the  effigy  was  ‘placed  on  cloth  of 
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menta , vol.  iii.,  taken  from  drawings  made 
by  William  Camden,  the  antiquary,  at  the 
time. 

The  funeral  of  James  I.,  the  “British 
Solomon,”  which  took  place  a month  af- 
ter his  death,  in  1625,  was  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  unparalleled  either 
before  or  since,  and  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist quoting  from  the  graphic  accounts 
of  it  that  have  been  preserved  (Landsd. 
MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  885,  Nichols  Prog- 
resses, etc.).  The  herse  was  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous  architect, 
who  is  said  to  have  ingeniously  made 
the  draperies  of  the  statues  that  adorned 
it  out  of  white  calico  and  starch,  and  the 
heads  of  plaster  of  Paris.  After  being 
brought  from  Theobalds,  where  the  King 
died  of  ague,  the  body  lay  in  state  at  Som- 
erset House,  in  the  Strand,  and  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
procession,  or  at  least  of  its  unwieldiness, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  six  hours  in 
marching  from  Somerset  House  to  West- 
minster, a journey  that  a slow  walker 
could  cover  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  young 
King  (Charles  I.)  followed  the  cortege 
on  foot  as  chief  mourner,  his  train  borne 
by  a duke,  a marquis,  an  earl,  and  two 
barony  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  twelve  knights  who  imme- 
diately preceded  him  in  the  procession, 
carrying  bannerols,  was  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well. After  the  sermon  came  the  44  offer- 
ing,” a curious  custom  of  the  period.  The 
chief  mourner  and  court  dignitaries, in  or- 
der of  precedence,  advanced  to  the  altar 
and  placed  upon  it  the  hatchments  (arms), 
the  sword,  target,  helm  and  crest,  spurs 
and  gauntlets,  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
knights  presented  the  standards  and  ban- 
ners they  had  carried  in  the  procession, 
all  the  above  being  in  hoods  and  gowns. 
Then  all  the  other  lords  and  their  sons 
“offered,”  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer  broke  their  staves  and  threw 
them  into  the  grave;  after  which  “Sir 
William  Segar,  Garter  Principall  Kinge 
of  Armes,  proclaymed  the  defunct’s  style: 

“Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  forth 
of  this  transitory  lyfe  to  his  devvne  mercy  the  late 
right  high,  mighty,  and  right  excellent  Prynce  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  Great  Brittaine, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fnvtli,  and 
Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

“Let  us  beseech  Almighty  God  to  blesse  and  pre- 
serve with  long  lyfe  and  health,  honour, and  all  world- 
ly happines,  the  right  high,  mighty,  and  right  excel- 
lent Prince  Charles,  now  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge 
of  Great  Brittavne,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender 


of  the  Fayth,  and  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

And  soe  ended  the  Ceremonie.” 

After  this  passing  glimpse  into  the  or- 
igin and  significance  of  the  early  effigies, 
let  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  little  room 
in  the  Abbey  where  all  of  them  that  have 
survived  are  assembled  together.  Of  the 
eleven  that  stand  before  us  when  we  reach 
the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase,  one,  the 
figure  of  Elizabeth,  instantly  rivets  our 
attention,  and  holds  us  by  a spell.  In  the 
picturesque  words  of  Hare,  “She  looks 
half  witch,  half  ghoul ; her  weird  old  head 
is  crowned  by  a diadem,  and  she  wears 
the  huge  ruff  laden  with  a century  of  dust, 
the  long  stomacher  covered  with  jewels, 
the  velvet  robe  embroidered  with  gold 
and  supported  on  paniers,  and  the  pointed, 
high-heeled  shoes  with  rosettes  familiar 
from  her  pictures.”  This  effigy,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  a restoration;  but  that 
fact  does  not  destroy  its  interest,  for  the 
face,  if  not  actually  the  original  mask 
renovated,  as  some  believe,  is  a copy  of  the 
old  one;  and  it  was  easy  to  reproduce  the 
dress,  for  the  original  effigy  was  clothed 
in  her  Parliamentary  robes,  of  which  ac- 
curate descriptions  are  preserved.  The 
following  extract  from  the  official  descrip- 
tion of  the  dress  in  question  may,  perhaps, 
assist  the  reader  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  accompanying  illustration : 

Item. — One  mantle  of  crimson  vellat,  furred 
throughoute  with  powdered  urmyons,  the  mantle- 
lace  of  silke  and  golde,  with  buttons  and  tassells  to 
the  same. 

Item. — One  kirtle  and  sircoate  of  crimson  vellat,. 
the  traine  and  skirts  furred  with  powdered  armions,. 
the  rest  lyned  with  sarconet,  with  a cappe  of  maine- 
tenance  to  the  same,  striped  down  right  with  passa- 
mainc*  lace  of  golde,  with  u tassell  of  golde  to  the 
same,  furred  with  powdered  armyons,  with  a whoode 
of  crimson  vellat,  furred  with  powdered  armyons,. 
with  a pair  of  bodies  and  sleeves  to  the  same. 

A newspaper  paragraph  which  has  re- 
cently made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth's 
w^ardrobe  comprised  3000  gowns.  This  is- 
probably  an  exaggeration,  though  an  offi- 
cial list  in  1600,  three  years  before  her 
death,  mentions  (exclusive  of  her  corona- 
tion, mourning,  and  Parliament  robes, 
and  those  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter)  “90* 
robes,  96  cloaks,  85  doubletts,  102  French 
gownes,  100  loose  gownes,  126  kirtells,  67 
round  gownes,  136  foreparts,  125  petti- 
coats, 43  saufegards  and  juppes,  27  fans,” 

* Passamaine  was  open-work  edging;  armyons- 
was  ermine. 
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collect  money  from  visitors  in  its  cap,  and  than  his  Queen*  as  he  was  in  life,  and  this 
Goldsmith^  in  his  Citizen  of  the  World , disparity  has  been  emphasized  by  prop- 
lias  a shy  at  it  in  the  character  of  the  Chi-  ping  him  up  on  a platform.  The  lierse 
nese  philosopher,  ami  in  the  fngoldsby  in  which  Mary's  eiligy  Jay  in  state  was 


made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  berse  used  for 
a sovereign.  Her  funeral  was  further 
memorable  as  being  the  first  that  was  ever 
attended  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
state,  the  Lords  in  their  robes  of  scarlet 
arid  ermine,  and  the  Commons  in  long 
black  man  t ies. 

In  the  next  case  sits  Queen  Anne,  in 


legend*  it  is  the  subject  of  some  humor- 
ous verses.  The  famous  cap  is  gone,  but 
the  armor  clad  figure  still  exists. 

William  and  Mary  stand  together  in  a 
large  glass  case,  Marys  majestic  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  is  arrayed  in  purple 
velvet  and  brocaded  skirt,  and  loaded 
with  ornaments  of  imitation  diamonds 
and  pearls.  William  is  much  shorter 
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plump  and  comfortable  majesty,  her  face 
wearing  a motherly  look,  as  befits  tho  mo- 
ther of  eighteen  children.  All  doubts 
upon  this  point,  by-the-way,  were  set  at 
rest  a few  years  ago  by  Dean  Stanley, 
who  discovered  in  a vault  in  Henry 
VIL’s  chapel  the  eighteen  small  lead 
coffins  of  Queen  Anne’s  children,  all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy,  except  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  ‘ 1 of  a fever  occasioned  by  excessi  ve 
dancing  on  his  birthday.1'  In  a neigh- 
boring case  sLaud.s  the  very  artistic  effigy 
of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Richmond  (La 
Belle  Stuart),  in  the  court  dress  she  Wore 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne.  By  her 
side  is  her  favorite  parrot,  which  is  said 
to  have  lived  with  her  for  forty  years,  and 
to  have  survived  her  only  a few  days. 
The  Duchess  is  said  to  have  sat  for  the  fig- 
tm*  of  Britannia  on  the  penny  of  her  day. 

The  effigy  of  Catherine,  Duchess  of 
Buckinghamshire,  which  dates  from  17LL 
is  probably  the  latest  of  the  gemiiue  effi- 
gies, Her  little  son,  the  Marquis  of  Nor* 
man  by,  is  by  her  side,  and  she  wears  the 
robe  s!e‘  wore  at  George  fI,Ts  coronation. 
Her  husband,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  must  not  be  confused 
with  Yiihers.  Duke  of  Bnckini'lnim.  who 
died  a century  earlier.  In  his  youth  he 
was  the  accepted  lover  of  Anne,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  II..  who  was  af- 
terward Queen,  but  married  Catherine, 
the  King's  natural  daughter,  who  proved 


to  be  a very  eccentric  character.  Ed- 
mund Sheffield,  their  only  son  who  sur- 
vived boyhood,  died  at  Koine  in  1736,  and 
his  effigy,  of  which  an  illustration  is  giv- 
en; reposes  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

There  remain  in  the  collection  two  oth- 
er wax  figures,  which,  however,  must  not 
lie  taken  seriously.  They  are  likenesses 
of  Lard  Chatham  in  his  Parliamentary 
robes,  and  Lord  Nelson  in  his  admiral's 
uniform,  but  both  were  made  long  after 
the  burial  of  the  originals,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  t he  minor  canons  aud  lay  vic- 
ars of  the  Abbey  as  fresh  attractions  for 
their  show.  The  likenesses,  however,  are 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  clothes  and  hat  of 
Nelson’s  figure  to  be  actually  his  own, 
with  the  Exception  of  the  coat. 

Some  people,  laugh  at  wax  figures,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  re- 
spect for  them  that  we  feel  for  paintings 
or  statuary.  Much  as  one  may  admire 
the  very  mixed  waxwork  company  at 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Mu  see  Gre 
via,  we  must  all  confess  to  an  occasional 
smile  in  the  presence  of  the  modern  fig- 
ures. They  hare  not  yet  learned  to  wear 
their  clothes  jauntily,  their  boots  especial- 
ly look  so  painfully  new  and  hard,  and 
their  hands  with  the  white  finger-nails 
are  so  ghastly.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
royal  effigies  we  have  been  considering 
no  one  feels  any  disposition  to  scoff.  In 
spite  of  the  devastation  that  Time  has 
wrought,  there  is  a dignity  and  imp  res- 
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siven^  about;  them 
tlieirdrHggled  lea t u rm  is > id  bulled  yin d h> 
eaUm  isnvmm^  laden  A* Mh  the  dust  of 
wn  times,  m n Xju?  m^on  of 

thi*  is  y1^£:tli*$/  j&lravifs . 

dinary  wirks  uF  art > ^ *£ 
bmdicraft  ibut  Y almost  tjc*knoYp  a.t 
Uk*  present  day.  As  bisfortoiU  pm- 
Iraii*,  too,  rl»n  wax  elfi>re*  Imre  a fas- 
CtmiMDO  aH  iHeie  mvn . Not  only  svre 
they  wnariw#.  %}<y  vi;ry  ^nwnauOi  w^rti 
by  thmr  r>ri^ibttbs  in  Jife.  but  Uiel  >Ya*. 
face*  «r<$hfr  irnyuldeiJ  in  the  >a,Y  iliai.'-Y 
actually  touched  \ he  royal  fed  are^; 

As  we  lYrti  from  one  li^uvo  to  bbtHber 
<xf  tUiv  curious ••■^^mbtag^^eayH  .llftyr:  ;'f  ;.;'• 
Hke  pnrtn>jt  iu  ife  •; 

fcptj&fe  i f>  it$.  f rom  i\\$- #sks't  w j lb 
str^ng^  Jisiitictn^,  and  ladii#  os 
-iteoly  into  elct#  c^nnmuidini  Yiili  bvS  v 
|f^>rt<?/yervtTirbis;  The?  fXfcTect,  jf 4r*e :;.(s  Y 
left  slone ^ilh  thY  M^.riir^'ii?0hil>a.nr. 

{a  ; The  ftielknv  tojie$  of 

tlJPfe  orgftfH  murli  yon  fvom  theuave, 
where  choir  boyY  practising  th& 
emun£  hymn,  as  otlitiV  ylidir  lw>ys 
d id  eputwries  a>ra:  a bore  atful  around 
you  i%rv.  the.  gbrritHiS  Cutlue  arche>  and 
rich  *i*rr*4 ^ irai^ry- and.  jewelled  Yij u^;'Y 

•w-vs  of  Miv  Pl4n!a^ra*ts.  Every  — 
tbicitr  that  is  in  ?"shi  speaks  of  £ n - 
cf  u i . • . ' ' : Yoh - Yaw  bear  xy  \Yf£»rt  m 
the  below  marshal  hoc:  a troop  of 
b ushYl  ' UiYe -‘struck;  y isitm-s  >>)  the 

m brin o nf  Edward  the  C%mh***or.  Am. 
they  }yijgruii»  in  hose  and  d(>ubic4s.  bnod^ 


and  gowns,  and  Iravy  Y^.'v?*Yvt 
ported  back  ima  ti re-  liftbeulb1  ^rbtdiY; 
.like  a Hip  Yaf»  >VidkU*  ivviasrU  'A 

Let -hs ,go.  t.inx\  t.  iUMl  siw... 


tMlWTY  t>i  KT  i:>,VV-  iY  K 1'MTi  K V 

’* ‘ ; ' 1 • , m ;'■  . ::  - .•  riv  'A&1V&  hk#K.  Atj&&  • • ''  ;■"  ■;.  • ' '•  * . ‘ ..:v  f 

J Sti^  , Uiost  or  alS  for  n}>ri/  air  iisvaiddirs 

THE  ioftiil iu%iw)ii&$ix  of  ibrj  KetHdakn  . o ft  bo  d t*mac  ml  i c sort  ^reat  {fcgriyiiitvwd 
nn  ‘have  one  dr»**p  root  iu  \m  mdi  si#  fail's.  « . »»i , pn!jit|^al  na^uu^.  o;n  * 
v'di!  twUnv.  Ha  loves  tbo  bmnau -s^tvftu  and  ourgnos  in  t.Ue  tybod^  tvlbat- 

Tbr  very  inoli^  of  d.o  jlio  *oi^  !>.  pu;>iajd  - to-  riw^  w^H...  or.  iVdiuYd 

jfcbfiA  a>{  ■•sbi I of:  Uu-^  ’'^pi t ' :-^.| *rt-v t Ybom.aU  :iiK^ 

tha  w>iv$ ria<* ?»hbl*i n£  Urpvy  Y-t7fe  and  b»^ 

b^nd^  JItly TY^*  ba^]pi%  :inak^ ' u/td  ' itiapy 

the  KJautuckiau  inuy’  *^v  o^v  <a  oi?nrv  : ^uiet.  .oT  prr/b'a  i ;»•!».,», a-,  ,0-a.rii 

^ mt ts  i fot  nsoa Uyv  b:)ib1;, of 
t kfry .'•  ••.•oT  • td&  -4^ f itv'" •' ^ ; t d tiiedti^.dr 

-in ?*w  .men : about  bim  who  are  » r-pomi  l:*vi-/i,i.y;  fornpem .-./rs. HyVfnwW 
Y,  Ii4<v  friend.  }iea»-  ■ .-‘on.iiai . j il:m  ^uvlbairH  in  "ia*  v irtn.r  n/  .:ebur«  ;n 

^<>nviH^lion,  **eulke  the.  pia'y.Ttf  ii;vi»abt  £ :m».'  . njisrb  ,n  _ij»v  »:;oimtrv'  k nit  o**  Yu 
:.^yi2;  de«.p  ^iii.otfan&..:  B^iYXy’’isCtlii9*  fifciiit’ir'..:.  ytr-i ‘ ‘ •- . 
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all  bi&  day  that  has  long.  toad  its  utoicahle  groups  of  men  sitting.  around 

obsft:fy^.)f^;:  iittlMKlded  in  tjie  /slrncltrec*  of  ' .the  front  eiR^&wes '«>f  tlife  the  few 

Rite  law,  is  iiives't^d  with  Ihd  Authority  |Vurcha*>ers  and  promenaders  on  j|hR%p. 
ami  charm  of  njd-lUne  u>age  ami  remini-e  evei't  brick  pavements;  the  few  relmh:*. 
cciuxMiinl  still  enables  lmu  to  comnimgJe  of  draught  ami  carriage  scattered  a lorn/ 
business  ahd  pleasure  in  a way  pt^uiWr.<  the  l&vei  white  thoroviglifares.  All  day 
ly-  bis  own.  Hardly  more  ehivnm ter ^tie  Joityr  t he  subdued  murniut-  of  patient  lorul 
of  the  Athtmmir  wa&  the  agora  i>r:  the  traffic  Inis  scarcely  drowned  the  tmfler- 
forum  of  the  Roman,  tiffin  is  county  mg  of  English  sparrows  in  the  maples 
court  dty^:  qC  Hr«  $u<mtu£teb  Thftri  Monday  mowiingf^’h^i 

an.  In  the  open  square  .>r«mub  ine  court  - the  whole  scene changes,  The  world  has 
house'  of  the  eoittRy  ^U  he  hnx  \4  ofd  not .%?en  de^  hutcody  .sleeping,  Wh^ncv^ 
had  the  centre  of  fuat  public  snen»i  life,  ilia  tins  sudden  aurgiugr  crowd  of  rural  folk- 
arena  nf:  his  atid  ^itju^etnehts,  ffeae  feiiyTog'  bertte  ip  the  .street^  ?' ; Is  . It 

the  fcftl lyings pcdiit  tif  lti,4  {kditieal  spine  aniuxated  phstoml  come  to  ‘i&tySri  ? 

teieuj^;  the  a/mie  (joyldl  pitlilie 

tr-uWacUony  d ?hvii  unit  of  ln$  ip^ttfu * survival  in  aliwred  guiso  of  the  English 
iiounl  history.  country  taiV  of  WteJ Sower  lijm?  pr  « vi: 

f t striae  atr^riger  has  f ion  what  the  Uttih  place  wilt  b#  & 

sojoib^S^.  Just  jiph life ky  century  R^p^  life  she’ll 

io  U&VO  grown  familiar  with  the  wonted  be  packyd  and  agitated  aya!  tense  all  over 
aspects  of  a county  town.  Ho  has  re-  the  laud  i W fiat  a world  of  homogeneom, 
niarlmd  the  easy  Me)pg  of  ii*  daily  life  : good- look  tug,  aubstatitiul,  ^eposefol  pern 
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ting*  over  into  the  ideals  of  justice  erected 
by  the  pure  blooded  colony.  As  the  town 
meeting  of  Boston  town  perpetuated  the 
folkmote  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  free  state, 
and  tlie  Dutch  village  communities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  revived  the  older 
ones  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  so  in  Keu- 
tucky*  through  Virginia*  there  were  trans- 
planted by  the  people,  themselves  of  clean 
stock  and  with  strong  conservative  an- 
cestral traits,  the  influences  and  elements 
of  English  law  in  relation  to  the  county, 
the  court,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Through  all  the  old  time  of  Kentucky 
State  life  there  towers  up  the  figure 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Governor  to  hold  monthly 
court,  he  had  not  always  a court-house 
wherein  to  sit,  but  must  buy  land  in  the 
midst  of  a settlement  or  town  whereon  to 
build  one,  and  the  contiguous  necessity 
of  civilization  a jail.  In  tin)  rude 
court-room  he  bad  a long  platform  erect- 
ed, usually  running  its  whole  width;  on 
this  platform  lie  bad  a ruder  wooden 
beiicli  placed,  likewise  extending  all  the 
way  across;  ami  on  this  lameli,  having 


pie  with  honest,  front  and  amiable  mean- 
ing! What  bargaining  and  buying  and 
selling  by  ever-forming,  ever-dissolving 
groups,  with  quiet  laughter  and  familiar 
talk  and  endless  interchange  of  domestic 
interrogatories!  You  descend  into  the 
street  to  study  the  doings  and  spectacles 
from  a nearer  approach,  and  stop  to  ask 
tHe  meaning  of  it  ail.  Ah!  it  is  county 
court  day  iu  Kentucky ; it  is  the  Kentuck- 
ians in  the  market-place. 


They  have  been  assembling  here  now 
for  nearly  * hundred  years.  One  of  the 
first  demands  of  the  youngcommon  wealth 
in  the  woods  was  that  its  vigorous,  pas- 
sionate life  should  be  regulated  by  the 
usages  of  civil  law.  Its  monthly  county 
courts,  with  justices  of  the  peace,  were  de- 
rived from  the  Virginia  system  of  juris- 
prudence, where  they  formed  the  aristo- 
cratic feature  of  the  government  Vir- 
ginia itself  owed  these  models  to  England ; 
and  thus  the  influence  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  decent  and  orderly  yeomanry  of 
both  lands  passed,  as  was  singularly  lit- 
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ridden  into  town,  it  may  be,  in  dun-col- 
ored leggings,  broadcloth  pantaloons,  a 
pigeon-tailed  coat,  a shingle-caped  over- 
coat, and  a twelve-dollar  high  fur  hat,  he 
sat  gravely  and  sturdily  down  amid  his 
peers,  looking  out  upon  the  bar,  ranged 
along  a wooden  bench  beneath,  and  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  legal  needs  of  his 
assembled  neighbors.  Among  them  all 
the  very  best  was  he;  chosen  for  age, 
wisdom,  means,  weight  and  probity  of 
character;  as  a rule,  not  profoundly 
versed  in  the  law,  perhaps  knowing  no- 
thing of  it — being  a Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, a pioneer,  or  a farmer — but  endowed 
with  a sure,  robust  common-sense  and 
rectitude  of  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  di- 
vine what  the  law  was;  shaking  himself 
fiercely  loose  from  the  grip  of  mere  tech- 
nicalities, and  deciding  by  the  natural 
justice  of  the  case;  giving  decisions  of 
equal  authority  with  the  highest  court, 
an  appeal  being  rarely  taken;  perpetua- 
ting his  own  authority  by  appointing  his 
own  associates:  with  all  his  shortcomings 
and  weaknesses  a notable  historic  figure, 
high-minded,  fearless,  and  incorruptible, 
dignified,  patient,  and  strong,  and  making 
the  county  court  days  of  Kentucky  for 
wellnigh  half  a century  memorable  to 
those  who  have  lived  to  see  justice  less 
economically  and  less  honorably  admin- 
istered. 

But  besides  the  legal  character  and  in- 
tent of  the  day,  which  was  thus  its  first 
and  dominant  feature,  divers  things  drew 
the  folk  together.  Even  the  justice  him- 
self may  have  had  quite  other  than  magis- 
terial reasons  for  coming  to  town ; certain- 
ly the  people  had.  They  must  interchange 
opinions  about  local  and  national  politics, 
observe  the  workings  of  their  own  laws, 
pay  and  contract  debts,  acquire  and  trans- 
fer property,  discuss  all  questions  relative 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community — hold- 
ing, in  fact,  a county  court  day  much  like 
one  in  Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

III. 

But  after  all  the  business  was  over,  time 
still  hung  idly  on  their  hands,  and  being 
vigorous  men,  hardened  by  work  in  forest 
and  field,  trained  in  foot  and  limb  to  fleet- 
ness and  endurance,  and  fired  with  admi- 
ration of  physical  prowess,  like  riotous 
school  boys  out  on  a half-holiday,  they 
fell  to  playing.  All  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  and  for  a longer 


time,  county  court  day  in  Kentucky  was, 
at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the 
occasion  for  holding  athletic  games.  The 
men,  young  or  in  the  sinewy  manhood  of 
more  than  middle  age,  assembled  once  a 
month  at  the  county-seats  to  witness  and 
take  part  in  the  feats  of  muscle  and  cour- 
age. They  wrestled,  threw  the  sledge, 
heaved  the  bar,  divided  and  played  at 
fives,  had  foot-races  for  themselves,  and 
quarter-races  for  their  horses.  By-and- 
by,  as  these  contests  became  a more  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  day,  they  would  pit 
against  each  other  the  champions  of  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods.  It  would  become 
widely  known  beforehand  that  next  coun- 
ty court  day  “the  bully”  in  one  end  of 
the  county  would  whip  “the  bully”  in 
the  other  end ; so  when  court  day  came, 
and  the  justices  came,  and  the  bullies 
came,  what  was  the  county  to  do  but 
come  also  ? The  crowd  repaired  to  the 
common,  a ring  was  formed,  the  little  men 
on  the  outside  who  couldn’t  see,  Zac- 
cheus-like,  took  to  the  convenient  trees, 
and  there  was  to  be  seen  a fair  and  square 
set-to,  in  which  the  fist  was  the  battering- 
ram  and  the  biceps  a catapult.  What 
better,  more  time-honored,  proof  could 
those  backwoods  Kentuckians  have  fur- 
nished of  the  humors  in  their  English 
blood  and  of  their  English  pugnacity  ? 
But,  after  all,  this  was  only  play,  and 
play  never  is  perfectly  satisfying  to  a 
man  who  would  rather  fight;  so  from 
playing  they  fell  to  harder  work,  with  a 
more  indemnifying  motive,  and  through- 
out this  period  county  court  day  was  the 
monthly  Monday  on  which  the  Kentucki- 
an regularly  did  his  fighting.  He  avail- 
ed himself  liberally  of  election  day,  it  is 
true,  and  of  regimental  muster  in  the 
spring  and  battalion  muster  in  fall — great 
gala  occasions ; but  county  court  day  was 
by  all  odds  the  preferred  and  highly  prized 
season.  It  was  periodical,  and  could  be 
relied  upon,  being  written  in  the  law, 
noted  in  the  almanac,  and  registered  in 
the  heavens. 

A capital  day;  a most  admirable  and 
serene  day  for  fighting.  Fights  grew  like 
a fresh-water  polype — by  being  broken  in 
two:  eacli  part  produced  a progeny.  So 
conventional  did  the  recreation  become 
that  difficulties  occurring  out  in  the  coun- 
try between  times  regularly  had  their  set- 
tlements postponed  until  the  belligerents 
could  convene  with  the  justices.  The  men 
met  and  fought  openly  in  the  streets,  the 
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friends  of  earh-  standing  by  to  see  fait  of  whiskey  u.  their  cellar  for  their  <?n&; 
play  and  whet  their  appei lies . to;m*r$,  BoUtat  of  if  fciGop^tily  on  the 

Tlius  Urn  justices  sat yquhbtly  on  tbVV  counter,  half  ivctv^  the  pocket  pf 

bench  instde;  and.  tin*  ;}>e0}rfe  'loiithi-quir  ibc  IhtycV  uxid  thfc  sypllf  $f‘ 
etly  hi  the  Averts  musuhy  and  the  day  of  There  were  no  saloons.  mrau*.  from  - tjm 
all  MiO  mouth  ,sel  apart  lor  .the  roihscrfa-  tasrvi)*  At  these  v^iUkey  svki  soli]  hut) 

tmu  nf  tbe  dtuidk  without  ,^ce£.usr  ,or  It 

for  c&try in g on  fml i v h I » xal  Hear.  ; Tl i sy  Av&k  h hi  usually  hougblby  tin*  drinks  but 
ho  evidence  to  be  lift*!  that  the  iic&Ioiv  The  tickler  wms  a -bottle 

tices  or  The  %ot  &f  <&hl e&.  c vey I h tertetcti . . a ,ot’  uftlcwi-w*  >du*|V^  Tiuldiugj  a foalf-piut^- 
These  ley  Oof  a comity  court 

tain  taw  of  beauty  * they  *w?h*  affair  of  d«.y-  wyttiugh  ;i  whole  town  would  be 
$&uh1  combat , y ;$$&  fighi  Ai$d^h  In  rnttiti  yp&fs&f  tW  Slate  tables 

Over  all  aniiuasitr  was  eoiny  the  i>ud  vye>-e  pinned  out  no  the  $jYJ  ft  walks,  Hint 
h*hd#d>  Th$  '#&  jdu*ohj^d  tiny  men  mt  tlriiik hig  ittiu  t- 

and  drink  together,  become  friends.  We  juLeps  ^iid  play  hi.?:  draw  poker  and  -Ktfkl 
are  touching  hero  upon  $ grave  nyul  curi  ^ \ ‘ ■ 

otis  fact  of  idea!  history.  .The  lighting  AJe.HUtihK*  the  day  wax  not  w holly  given 
habit  mb#  I**  ti\Ulged  by  n wh.bUy*.b.Mi<lti!>  Wjiil  lighting  $$d  dt#ik- 
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himself  of  it  to  announce  his  own  can-  was  to  become  more  distinctively  a local 
didacy  or  to  wage  a friendly  campaign,  institution  without  counterpart, 
sure*  whether  ]>opular  or  unpopular,  of  a To  describe  minutely  the  scenes  of  a 
courteous  bearing;  for  this  is  a virtue  of  county  court  day  in  Kentucky,  say  at  the 
the  Kentuckian,  to  be  polite  to  a public  end  of  the  half-century,  would  he  to  write 
speaker,  however  little  liked  his  cause,  a curious  page  in  the  history  of  the  times: 
In  the  spring,  there  being  no  fairs,  it.  was  for  they  were  possible  only  through  the 
the  occasion  for  exhibiting  the  tine  stock  unique  social  conditions  they  portrayed, 
of  the  country,  which  was  led  out  to  some  It  was  near  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
suburban  pasture,  where  the  owners  made  State  life  under  the  old  m//au\  The  in- 
speeches  over  it.  In  the  winter,  at  the  stitution  of  slavery  was  about  to  culrni 
close  of  the  old  or  the  beginniixg  of  the  uate  and  decline.  Agriculture  had  about 
new  3*ear,  negro  slaves  were  regularly  as  nearly  perfected  itself  as  it  was  ever 
hired  out  oti  this  day  for  the  ensuing  destined  to  do  under  the ■ -system  of  bond 
twelvemonth, and  sometimes  put  upon  the  age.  The  war  cloud  in  the  sky  of  the 
block  before  the  court-house  door  and  sold  future  could  be  covered  with  the  baud, 
for  life.  or  at  most  with  the  country  gentleman's 

But  it  was  not  until  near  the  half  of  broad  brimmed  straw  bat.  The  whole 
the  second  quarter  of  the  century  that  an  atmosphere  of  the  times  was  heavy  with 
auctioneer  originated  stock  sales  on  the  ea.se,  and  the  people,  living  in  perpetual 
open  square,  and  thus  gave  to  the  day  the  contemplation  of  their  superabundant  nut* 
eharactemtic  it  has  since  retained  of  ural  wealth,  bore  the  quality  of  the  land 
being  the  great  market  day  of  the  month,  in  their  manners*  and  dispositions. 
Thenceforth  its  influence  was  to  be  more  When  the  well  taqlo  Kentucky  farmer 
widely  felt,  to  be  extended  into  other  got  up  in  the  morning,  walked  out  into 
counties  and  even  States;  thenceforth  it  the  porch,  stretched  himself,  and  looked 
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at  the  sun,  he  knew  that  he  could  sum- 
mon a sleek  kindly  negro  to  execute  every 
wish  and  whim — one  to  search  for  his 
misplaced  hat,  a second  to  bring  him  a 
dipper  of  ice-water,  a third  to  black  his 
shoes,  a fourth  to  saddle  his  horse  and 
hitch  it  at  the  stiles,  a fifth  to  cook  his 
breakfast,  a sixth  to  wait  on  him  at  the 
table,  a seventh  to  stand  on  one  side  and 
keep  off  the  flies.  Breakfast  over,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  where 
“ the  hands”  were  at  work.  The  chance 
was  his  overseer  or  negro  boss  was  there 
before  him:  his  presence  was  unneces- 
sary. What  a gentleman  he  was!  This 
was  called  earning  one’s  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Whose  brow?  He 
yawned.  What  should  he  do?  One 
thing  he  knew  he  would  do— take  a good 
nap  before  dinner.  Perhaps  he  had  bet- 
ter ride  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop. 
However,  there  was  nobody  there.  It 
was  county  court  day.  The  sky  was  blue, 
the  sun  golden,  the  air  delightful,  the  road 
broad  and  smooth,  the  gait  of  his  horse 
the  very  poetry  of  motion.  He  would  go 
to  county  court  himself.  There  was  re- 
ally nothing  else  before  him.  His  wife 
would  want  to  go  too,  and  the  children ; 
so  away  they  went,  he  on  horseback  or 
in  the  family  carriage,  with  black  Pom- 
pey  driving  in  front  and  yellow  Caesar 
riding  behind.  The  turnpike  reached, 
the  progress  of  our  family  carriage  is  in- 
terrupted or  quite  stopped,  for  there  are 
many  other  carriages  on  the  road,  all 
going  in  the  same  direction.  Then  pa, 
growing  impatient,  orders  black  Pompey 
to  drive  out  on  one  side,  whip  up  the 
horses,  pass  the  others,  and  get  ahead,  so 
as  to  escape  from  the  clouds  of  white 
limestone  dust,  which  settles  thick  on  the 
velvet  collar  of  pa’s  blue  cloth  coat  and 
in  the  delicate  pink  marabou  feathers  of 
ma’s  bonnet,  which  Pompey  can’t  do,  for 
the  faster  he  goes,  the  faster  the  others 
go,  making  all  the  more  dust;  so  that  pa 
gets  red  in  the  face,  and  jumps  up  in  the 
seat,  and  looks  ready  to  fight,  and  thrusts 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  knocks 
off  his  hat;  and  ma  looks  nervous,  and 
black  Pompey  and  yellow  Caesar  both 
look  white  with  dust  and  fear. 

A rural  cavalcade  indeed ! Besides  the 
carriages,  buggies,  horsemen,  and  pedes- 
trians, there  are  long  droves  of  stock  being 
hurried  on  toward  the  town — hundreds 
of  them.  By  the  time  they  come  together 
in  the  town  they  will  be  many  thousands. 


For  is  not  this  the  great  stock-market  of 
the  West,  and  does  not  the  whole  South 
look  from  its  rich  plantations  and  cities 
up  to  Kentucky  for  bacon  and  mules? 
By -and -by  our  family  carriage  does  at 
last  get  to  town,  and  is  left  out  in  the 
streets  along  with  many  others  to  block 
up  the  passway  according  to  the  custom. 

The  town  is  packed.  It  looks  as  though 
by  some  vast  suction  system  it  had  with 
one  exercise  of  force  drawn  all  the  country 
life  into  itself.  The  poor  dumb  creatures 
gathered  in  from  the  peaceful  fields,  and 
crowded  around  the  court-house,  send 
forth,  each  after  its  kind,  a general  outcry 
of  horror  and  despair  at  the  tumult  of  the 
scene  and  the  unimaginable  mystery  of 
their  own  fate.  They  quite  overflow  into 
the  by-streets,  where  they  take  possession 
of  the  sidewalks,  and  debar  entrance  at 
private  residences.  No  stock-pens  want- 
ed then;  none  wanted  now.  If  a town 
legislates  against  these  stock  sales  on  the 
streets  and  puts  up  pens  on  its  outskirts, 
straightway  the  stock  is  taken  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  town  is  punished  for 
its  airs  by  a decline  in  its  trade. 

As  the  day  draws  near  noon,  the  tide  of 
life  is  at  the  flood.  All  mixed  in  with  the 
tossing  horns  and  nimble  heels  of  the  ter- 
rified, distressed,  half- maddened  beasts, 
are  the  people.  Above  the  level  of  these 
is  the  discordant  choir  of  shrill-voiced 
auctioneers  on  horseback.  At  the  comers 
of  the  streets  long-haired — and  long-eared 
— doctors  in  curious  hats  lecture  to  eager 
groups  on  maladies  and  philanthropic 
cures.  Every  itinerant  vender  of  notion 
and  nostrum  in  the  country-side  is  there; 
every  wandering  Italian  harper  or  mu- 
sician of  any  kind,  be  he  but  a sightless 
fiddler,  who  brings  forth  with  poor  unison 
of  voice  and  string  the  brief  and  too  fickle 
ballads  of  the  time,  “Gentle  Annie,” and 
“ Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt.”  Strangely  con- 
trasted with  everything  else  in  physical 
type  and  marks  of  civilization  are  the 
mountaineers,  who  have  come  down  to 
“the  settlemints”  driving  herds  of  their 
lean,  stunted  cattle,  or  bringing,  in  slow- 
moving,  ox-drawn  “steamboat”  wagons, 
maple-sugar,  and  baskets,  and  poles,  and 
wild  mountain  fruit— faded  wagons,  faded 
beasts,  faded  clothes,  faded  faces,  faded 
everything.  A general  day  for  buying 
and  selling  all  over  the  State.  What  pur- 
chases at  the  dry-goods  stores  and  grocer- 
ies to  keep  all  those  negroes  at  home  fat 
and  comfortable  and  comely — cottons, and 
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dler  with  his  pack;  in  the  midst  of  an 
eager  throng  still  may  find  some  mon- 
sieur lecturing  to  the  Kentuckians  on  the 
art  of  making  and  eating  waffles;  and 
still  meet  the  swaying,  sightless  old  fid- 
dler, singing  to  ears  that  never  tire  the  gay 
ditties  of  cracked  and  melancholy  tone. 

Through  all  changes  one  feature  has 
remained.  It  goes  back  to  the  most  an- 
cient days  of  local  history,  and  appertains 
to  the  local  historian  as  a phenomenon 
of  manners.  The  Kentuckian  will  come 
to  county  court  “to  swap  horses”;  it  is 
in  the  blood.  In  one  small  town  may 
be  seen  fifty  or  a hundred  countrymen  as- 
sembled during  the  afternoon  in  a back 
street  to  engage  in  this  delightful  recrea- 
tion. Each  rides  or  leads  his  worst,  most 
objectionable  beast ; of  these,  however 
fair-seeming,  none  is  above  suspicion.  It 
is  the  potter’s  field,  the  lazar-house,  the 
beggardom,  of  brute  conditions.  The  stiff 
and  aged  bondsman  of  the  glebe  and 
plough  looks  out  of  one  filmy  eye  upon 
the  hopeless  wreck  of  the  erewhile  gallant 
roadster,  and  the  poor  macerated  carcass 
that  in  days  gone  by  bore  its  thankless 
burden  over  the  glistening  turnpikes  with 
the  speed  and  softness  of  the  wind  has  not 
the  strength  to  return  the  contemptuous 
kick  which  is  given  him  by  a lungless, 
tailless  rival.  Prices  range  from  nothing 
upward.  Exchanges  are  made  for  a piece 
of  tobacco  or  a watermelon  to  boot.  You 
may  not  care  for  the  business,  but  here  are 
curious  ethics  of  trade,  and  argument  and 
humor, and  human  nature  at  a rare  angle. 

But  always  let  us  return  from  back 
streets  and  side  thoughts  to  the  central 
court-house  square  and  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Go  among  them ; 
they  are  not  dangerous.  Do  not  use  fine 
words,  at  which  they  will  prick  up  their 
ears  uneasily;  or  delicate  sentiments, 
which  will  make  you  less  liked;  or  in- 
dulge in  flights  or  sallies  of  thought, 
which  they  despise.  Remember  here  is 
the  dress  and  the  talk  and  the  manners 
of  the  street,  and  fashion  yourself  accord- 
ingly. Be  careful  of  your  speech;  they 
are  human.  If  you  can  honestly  praise 
them,  do  so.  How  they  will  glow  and 
expand!  Censure,  and  you  will  get  the 
rough  cold  shoulder.  For  to  them  praise 
is  friendship  and  censure  enmity.  They 
have  wonderful  solidarity.  Sympathy 
will  on  occasion  flow  through  them  like 
an  electric  current,  so  that  they  will  soft- 
en and  melt,  or  be  set  on  fire.  There  is 


a Kentucky  sentiment,  expending  itself 
in  complacent,  mellow  love  of  the  land, 
the  people,  the  institutions.  You  speak 
to  them  of  the  happiness  of  living  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  life  has  infinite 
variety,  nobler  general  possibilities,  great- 
er gains,  harder  struggles ; they  say,  “ We 
are  just  as  happy  here.”  “ It  is  easier  to 
make  a living  in  Kentucky  than  to  keep 
from  being  run  over  in  New  York,”  said 
a young  Kentuckian,  and  home  he  went. 

If  you  attempt  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
business  of  the  market-place,  do  not  trick 
or  cheat  them.  Above  all  things  they 
hate  and  despise  intrigue  and  deception. 
For  one  single  act  of  dishonor  a man  will 
pay  with  life-long  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  rage  it  puts  them  in  to  be  charged 
with  lying  themselves  is  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  excitement  with  which  they 
regard  the  lie  in  others.  This  is  one  of 
their  idols — an  idol  of  the  market  place  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Baconian  philos- 
ophy. The  new  Kentuckian  has  not  lost 
an  old-time  trait  of  character:  so  high 
and  delicate  a sense  of  personal  honor 
that  to  be  told  he  lies  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing he  has  ceased  to  be  a gentleman. 
Along  with  good  faith  and  fair  dealing 
goes  liberality.  Not  prodigality ; we  have 
changed  all  that.  The  fresh  system  of 
things  has  produced  no  more  decided  re- 
sult than  a different  regard  for  material 
interests.  You  shall  not  again  charge 
the  Kentuckians  with  lacking  either  “the 
telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain,”  or 
the  microscopic  appreciation  of  present 
gain.  The  influence  of  money  is  active, 
and  the  illusion  of  wealth  become  a real- 
ity. Profits  are  now  more  likely  to  pass 
into  accumulation  and  structure.  There 
is  more  discussion  of  costs  and  values. 
Small  economies  are  more  dwelt  upon  in 
thought  and  conversation.  Actually  you 
shall  find  the  people  higgling  with  the 
dealer  over  prices.  And  yet  how  sig- 
nificant a fact  is  it  in  their  life  that  the 
merchant  does  not,  as  a rule,  give  exact 
change  over  the  counter!  At  least  the 
cent  has  not  yet  been  put  under  the  mi- 
croscope. 

Perhaps  you  shall  not  accept  it  as  an 
evidence  of  progression  toward  these  that 
so  many  men  will  leave  their  business  all 
over  the  country  for  an  idle  day  once  a 
month  in  town — nay,  oftener  than  once  a 
month ; for  many  who  are  at  county  court 
in  this  place  to-day  will  attend  it  in  an- 
other county  next  Monday.  But  do  not 
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be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the 
streets.  There  are  fewer  idlers  than  of 
old.  You  may  think  this  quiet  group  of 
men  who  have  taken  possession  of  a bug- 
gy or  a curb-stone  are  out  upon  a costly 
holiday.  Draw  near,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  fresh,  eager,  intelligent  talk 
of  the  newest  agricultural  implements  and 
of  scientific  farming.  In  fact  the  day  is 
to  the  assembled  farmers  the  seed-time  of 
ideas,  to  be  scattered  in  ready  soil — an 
informal,  unconscious  meeting  of  gran- 
gers. 

You  shall  not  forget,  either,  that  the 
occasion  is  very  democratic.  There  seems 
to  be  a striking  equality  of  stations  and 
conditions.  Having  travelled  through 
many  towns,  and  seen  these  gatherings 
together  of  all  classes,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  fair,  attractive,  average  prosper- 
ity, and  note  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
paupers  and  beggars.  Somehow  misfor- 
tune and  ill  fortune  and  old  age  save 
themselves  here  from  the  last  hard  neces- 
sity of  asking  alms  on  the  highway.  But 
in  regard  to  the  other  social  extreme,  the 
appearance  of  the  people  will  easily  lead 
you  to  a wrong  inference.  They  are  at 
least  much  less  democratic  than  they  seem 
when  thus  meeting,  and  their  dress  and 
speech  and  manners  in  the  market-place 
are  not  their  best  equipment.  You  shall 
'meet  with  these  in  their  homes.  In  their 
homes,  too,  social  distinctions  begin  and 
are  enforced,  and  men  who  find  in  the 
open  square  a common  footing  may  never 
associate  elsewhere.  But  even  among 
the  best  of  the  new  Kentuckians  will  you 
hardly  observe  fidelity  to  the  old  social 
ideals,  which  adjudged  that  the  very  flow- 
er of  birth  and  training  must  bloom  in 
the  bearing  and  deportment.  With  the 
crumbling  and  downfall  of  the  old  sys- 
tem fell  also  the  structure  of  fine  man- 
ners, which  were  at  once  its  product  and 
adornment. 

Naturally  there  is  little  room  for  wo- 
men among  the  crowds  of  the  day.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  in-tovm  gala  occasion 
for  the  rural  members  of  this  sex.  Sweet, 
artless  Phyllis  was  long  ago  chased  out 
of  the  street  by  the  cattle,  which  liked 
not  her  fluttering  ribbons  and  the  hues 
of  her  bright  attire;  and  as  for  finding 
her  aristocratic  urban  contemporary  shop- 
ping on  such  a day,  why,  one  might 
equally  have  expected  to  catch  the  noble 
Aspasia  higgling  for  stale  fish  in  the  most 
disreputable  quarter  of  the  agora,  or  the 
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high-born  Lucretia  bartering  for  beccafi- 
chi  and  surrounded  by  the  parasites  of 
Rome. 

VI. 

A new  figure  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Kentucky  market-place,  having  set 
its  face  resolutely  toward  the  immemorial 
court-house  and  this  periodic  gathering 
together  of  freemen,  beyond  comparison 
the  most  significant  new  figure  that  has 
made  its  way  thither  and  cast  its  shadow 
on  the  people  and  the  ground.  Writ  all 
over  with  problems  that  not  the  wisest 
can  so  much  as  even  read.  Stalking  out 
of  a fiery  awful  past  into  what  far  uncer- 
tain future  ? Clothed  in  hanging  rags,  it 
may  be,  or  a garb  that  is  a mosaic  of  stren- 
uous patches.  Ah!  Pompey,  or  Caesar, 
or  Cicero,  of  the  days  of  slavery,  where 
be  thy  family  carriage,  thy  master  and 
mistress,  now  ? 

He  comes  into  the  county  court,  this 
old  African,  much  because  he  is  a colored 
Kentuckian  and  must  honor  the  stable 
customs  of  the  country.  He  will  not  buy 
and  sell ; he  is  not  a politician ; he  has  no 
debt  to  collect,  and  no  legal  business.  Still 
example  is  powerful  and  the  negro  imita- 
tive, so  here  he  is  at  county  court.  It  is 
one  instance  of  the  influence  exerted  over 
him  by  the  local  institutions  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian, so  that  he  has  a passion  for  fine 
stock,  must  build  amphitheatres  and  hold 
fairs  and  attend  races.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, county  court  has  become  a great  so- 
cial day  witli  his  race.  They  stop  work 
and  come  in  from  the  country,  or  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  town, where  they  have 
congregated  in  little  frame  houses,  and  ex- 
hibit a quasi-activity  in  whatever  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  is  going  forward.  In 
no  other  position  of  life  does  he  exhib- 
it his  character  and  his  condition  more 
strikingly  than  here.  Always  comical, 
always  tragical,  light-hearted,  sociable; 
his  shackles  stricken  off,  but  wearing 
those  of  his  own  indolence,  ignorance, 
and  helplessness;  the  wandering  Socrates 
of  the  streets,  always  dropping  little 
shreds  of  observation  on  human  affairs 
and  bits  of  philosophy  on  human  life;  his 
memory  working  with  last  Sunday’s  ser- 
mon, and  his  hope  with  to-morrow’s 
bread;  citizen,  with  so  much  freedom  and 
so  little  liberty — the  negro  forms  one  of 
the  conspicuous  features  of  a county  court 
{lay  at  the  present  time. 

A wonderful,  wonderful  day  this  is  that 
does  thus  always  keep  pace  with  civiliza- 
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tion  in  the  State,  drawing:  all  elements  to  oldest  that  has  survived  and  the  newest 
itself,  and  portraying  thorn  to  the  inter-  that  has  been  born  in  this  local  environ* 
preting  eye.  So  that  to  paint  the  scenes  ment.  To  the  future  student  of  govern- 
of  the  county  court  days  in  the  past  is  mental  and  institutional  history  in  this 
almost  to  write  the  history  of  the  eontem-  country,  a study  always  interesting,  al 
porary  periods;  and  to  do  as  much  with  ways  important,  and  always  unique  will 
one  of  the  present  hour  is  to  depict  the  be  county  court  day  in  Kentucky. 
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OW  it  .is.  w'beti  mother  Fancy  rocks 

Tim  W&ywcml  hrahi.  to  saunter  through  a.  woody 
An  £tijt  plaete^ltili  of  many  a Itivfdy  brood. 

Till  trees,  green  arbors,  and  ground  flowers  in  flocks; 
\ ud  wild- rose  iijdoe  upon.  hawthorn  stocks, 
a boul  «iiri.  wiii*  ]:bys  her  agile:  pranks 
io  ’.Vhbes  and  Fairs  wirb  waudcidnsr  yVlountcbauks— • 

Vv  |ion  Stje  sUttuls  ci'estini:  tltb.  did wn's  bead,  \&t&. mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  tier  Verily  I think 
Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world . thoughts,  link  by  Jink, 
Enter  through  ear#  nhtl  eybSjfjht,  witli  such  gleam 
Of  all  things  that  at  bed  in  fear  I sbrtufc! 

Aud  leap  at  otiipto'Jtwiii  the  dcJjgjofe  ‘4rettm, 


aged  the  lover  a disdain f'til 
h>i;,  plunged  hitn  into  despair.  I'd 
taught  this  language  became  a 
Ssity  in  dm  education  of  nil  linfi 
firs,  who  nmrt  know  how  to 
rst.jjid  vnvei,  movement  and  in 
, : ■ e!  •liCli  flutter 

it*  praises  of  the  fan  have  been 
by  ports  in  various  ages  and 
u ious  eiirnes,  in  Fngi  u.-d  om- 
essayist  Atlfen.  thought  it 
me  unworthy  of  i;  pfueoin  the 
■‘u  ■ tutor,  arid  m f*n  amusing  skit 

/ “Tlie  Fttu  Academy  " lie  de- 

Ii.il  . , .’A  -I  \ ‘ v i 
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it  to  come  within  the  \ywd  of  ilC&ttd  at  fens  being  &uxp@udted[  to  th&neiljogs  over 
other  times  nt*  very*  langrrishuig:  that .1  ihA  Jiinog-tnhleij.  A,  veer  similar  appa 
lvave  been  g{a>J  fo^  the  the  bij?  been  eJS^cotvei'ed  m*  # 

tip  w&&  ai  4 Be.tfl^teht  from  ijt. ;lTi#  ruhns  of  SeybijiulJiJcr  sh&Wmg 

Thug- from  its -i>i the  atoifi 

a time.  within  the  ifiefeaiFy  to  Ip*  prefect*  ti>  C!it 

(hr  tap  of  & fiiix  glnm  to  & Freud)  c^njfUl;  . ^logiK^  of  ..tire  FanAtu&ker**  ExhibiU^*i  ?\t  .- 
led  to  the  subjection  x)f  & free  raid  turbo-  lh^persvHnU  in  1878,  Mr  George  -Angus- 
len  t race  Uie  literature  of  the  fan  h&s  teen  lus Bala  says,  ' fc  I f n thorn  Was  the  fi4*st  nee- 
nob  in  satire , vr-r^  nml  epi^rHin,  pot-  file;  no  doubt  a palm  leaf  was  the  first 
wutb^ta  ruling  which  we  possess  no  history  fatC;  and  ancient  monothents  show  us 
or  guide  in  English  to  help  us  to  the  study-  tluitsuch  natural  objects  as  the  palm  leaf 
of  old  fans,  1 heir  origin  or  ihciv  hi  hie  and  the  hirers  wing  were  originally  adapt- 
pl-me  ed  to  this  use.  To  the  present  day  at  shops 

Natali  Roudofc  lias  topcliixV «#n  tins  pari  dealing  in  Eastern  produce  muy  be 
of  the  subject,  in.  bis  numograph  Lex.  Ob-  chased  palm -leaf  fiihfc  exactly  similar 
tfe  Parirre;  bUt  this  to  those  which  we  figured  on  mdnh* 

only  published  in  1*34,  is  so  little  known  mehts  dating:  from  long  before  the  Chris- 
lii at  the  British,  Masefim  dbe*. not;  possess  Man  era.  frescos-  on  Uie  iempk  of 
•a  copy.  More  recent  F reireh  'Work*?,  while  MtxHncd-Hahnn  at  Thebes  represent  Ha* 
drawinglfe^  him,' Lava/  -meges  lit.  {wkosfc  reig^n  123&  ^ !fS} 

added,  ve'rih  in  g*  tu  Im  .re^uvims.  jmrii  r»g;  &:Wcunpupifed  hr  -princes  hearing  semm- 
the  »;»u4t  years  three  exhibitions  of  shaped  funs.  These  Mins  were  *emidr 

funs  unmeni  ami  modern- have  been  held  eufer  in  sjfepe,  painted  in  hriUlant 
ifl  London,  at  each  of.  which  w eru;  eAhmy  wilh  Umg]>auviie^ iwislvdorpHri'y^dorcd 
{jted rifo&i ^Idbx^xl , ssnd  w«11  .■  - 

fe*£  ibk  penn^  Co  whfeh  itnl y hy  royal  pH  » eess  w men  of  high 
theyr-:^r*e;i^f  - M^Kftvj} -ware  tif&fe  Wrmnbtvif*,;  rajfi;fc  nnth  apprtived  bravery.-.  Hand' 
a-ifi  t»t  many  eases-  greatly  calculated  to  screen  fans  made  of  leaves  and  of  ostrich 
mislead  the  amateur-  fe#tUefe  i*Jsd  in  general  use.  In  live 

: As  .art; of  ‘ life  errors  cj retthttefi  . Bnttaji  Musmiirh  may  be  seen  speeimeus 
about  • futi^  niay  bo,  cited  Capnuu  Basil  with  )u*lByartf  h>ng  vyoodim  handles, 

HalVs • assertion  that  the  punkah  was  an  In  Intlia  th^  cn idlest  fans  were  of  palm 
i nvettfdoti  i»g id Ab^- leaves.  In  Persia  aud  droowg  him  A^bs 

. ivsirtuh  : feather  fans  wm* 

in  use  earhy  in  ihe  Chris- 
tiau  era,  Kurfxm  f,%ns 
my ^ «f  tei  ug  in  u«’B 
in  CtdHui  ^bont  fbe  amm? 

wiis 

reign  i ng  in  Egypt,  and , as 
in  Egyph  tliey  w ere  car- 
ried as  sfandaitls*  in  war. 
The  earliest  kinds,  made 
of  U*&iXiF>t$,  royal  or 
im‘)ft^'al;,'g:lfts,  .Later  oh 
white,  and  . -.^.>hbrt>id.^ped 
^11  k w as  appareittl3f  tvsed» 
fbi*  \\\*  find  ite  ^ppje^ 

...  'AiiiSf 

^a»  ;toA:i  ro  Bts.aoc  -Bt- ua.KT'S*- jvitifiBTEB, ‘ 1 etfiS  hidden  in  4fiC>  a.d,  Ivorr 

iNtUv  in  rrr^^stov  :>K  rim  UTHCU  *u  *ms  |-t^  Heet,  cmploved  ar 

• ' , . . .. : •.  11  . anterior  dale.  «ind  in  the 

annyaijgii,  17W-$,  under  Lord;^(y^w^hy  ^]y  pari  of Aht'  OfiV^ttan  rra  i Ci)W«e 
l&t  wfaercf!is  BinUdrjypoipt^ xmt  f , 1 1 AL  t W k r j » 5^ i i w hose  niMue  ts  handed  d^>^ii-asv. 
he  Ril^ac.  Writing*  - in.  rich  *> tMi C ^.“hv  - ki  - jong.  was  p*uow1ied  i*or  .serreri- 
( orgy  says,  I Imvu  a fat*  jhhikf)  luurd  fans,  winch  he  made  by 

$pch  a wind  *ti  ifiy heating*  out  n-  sheet-  of  gold  to 

thihn^  ^ He  then  paurted  Uietrt  w-iiii 

m Co  gle 
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gods,  with  extraordinary  birds,  and  with 
rare  animals;  varnished  them  and  cover- 
ed them  with  transparent  sheets  of  mica.’- 
The  fan  is  mentioned  by  Euripides,  Vir- 
gil, Ovid,  etc.,  and  it  is  frequently  to  be 
found  figured  on  Etruscan  vases.  Boet- 
tiger  states  that  the  earliest  Greek  screen 
fans  were  shaped  like  the  plane-tree  leaf. 
But  in  the  fifth  century  bo.  the  fashion  of 
peacock-feather  fans  was  introduced  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  was  readily  adopted  by 
the  Greek  women.  A fresco  at  Hercu- 
laneum depicts  an  ostrich- feather  fan. 
The  4 k tabellae n mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Propertius  were  hand  screens  of  thin 
wood ; at  times  these  were  trimmed  with 
feathers. 

But  none  of  these  screen  fans,  large  or 
small,  whether  made  of  feathers,  of  leaves, 
of  ivory,  or  of  gold,  whether  semicircu- 
lar or  tail-shaped,  could  be  folded.  They 
were  either  attached  to  Jong  handles,  like 
the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  war  fans,  or  to 
small  handles  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
sonal use. 

With  the  last  of  the  Caesars  the  screen 
fan  disappears  from  JEurope,  not  to  reap- 
pear until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
the  flag-shaped  fan,  probably  of  Saracenic 
origin,  was  introduced,  and  continued  in 
use  in  Venice,  Naples,  and  Padua. 

In  the  mean  time  Christianity  had 
transmuted  the  fan  into  an  instrument  of 


devotion.  St.  Jerome  had  named  it  as 
the  emblem  of  chastity,  and  henceforth 
if  took  its  place  in  the  saueluary,  where 
at  the  altar  it  served  to  keep  flies  from  the. 
chalice  and  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cele- 
brant. The  “flabellum”  thus  used  has 
come  down  to  us  in  actual  specimens— 
such  as  the  llabellum  of  the  Abbey  of 
Tou  rims,  figured  in  M.  du  Somme  rani's 
work.  The  flabellum  is  also  mentioned 
in  many  inventories,  notably  one  of  silk 
at  Salisbury,  A.D.  1214;  one  in  peacocks1 
feathers  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1295. 
They  continued  in  general  use  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  still 
form  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in 
all  grand  papal  ceremonies. 

Closely  velated  in  shape  to  the  flabel- 
lum were  the  earliest  fans  of  peacocks’ 
feathers  worn  by  ladies.  Such  a fan  is 
held  by  Maria  Luisa  de  Tussis  in  her 
portrait  by  Van  Dyck. 

These  fans  are  known  to  have  been  of 
considerable  value,  worth  £40  or  more. 
The  handles  were  of  ivory  or  of  gold, 
worked  and  jewelled.  The  feathers  were 
ostrich ^ peacock,  or  some  other  bright 
plumage,  and  the  fan  hung  by  a slender 
chain  from  the  heavier  girdle  then  worn 
round  the  waist.  This  mode  of  hanging 
the  fan  continued  fashionable  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

In  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  thir- 
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lury  the  number  of  the  blades  in  the 
fan  varied  itt  Fi’apce  imxii  fodr  to 
eighteen.  The  mount  ot . ^eHum  or 
shin  paiu^ed,  301ms 

| Vines  o,nt  to  a iricWiite  p&Uerm  The 
fan  when  open  wos>  quarter  circle/ 
By  the  last;  ‘ thlM  Up  the  century  the 
blades  imtl  K4We*r4sed  io  twenty-four 
br  twenty Silk  came  into  use  for 
f he  nioUof^.  iind  the  fan  as  then  worn 

as  seen  in  a sketch  in  Fahrh  1393,  of  a 
French  lady,  wearing  the  quarter  circle 
fan  thu*  described, 

! Before  entering  on  the  several 
changes  which  4!  different  periods 

■I  ||  ■ P __  I <(  , w?"  ■ Wp 

toon tli.  am!  fourteenth  centuries  may  be  id  £Jve  >1  word  in  explanation  of  flic 
seen  ffag  fans  ximihir  in  form  ta  that  iu  . tetrhiucBl  terms  used  when  speaking  of 
use  m ’'Tunis  Xo  this  da v\  and  in  an  in-  its  Various  parte  byCiS  and  by  our  $£>gli* 
ven/ory  of  Charles  the  Fifth  erf  Fruucey  hors,  A fan  fe  made  up  of  two  perte* 
dated  13$j<  wi*  road  for  i lie:  first’ time  of  ihft  stick  (t&  inoiitnm  &n8  Ihe.tHOuni 
kf  uu  tpninichtiiv  rotui  qm  se  play*\  jru  i&t  /<?uV/tej;  JSPfjft  frifek  is.  yrympo^d  Of 
Qwoires  aux  urmesde  Kmnrr;  ei  do  Nn-  ft  vnyy  ing  number  ot  Wades  fftrstuW* 
varre.  k mamdtc  ‘J*ybeuuA*Cv  Folding  whfch  Fold  m between  t >vq  guards  (pa- 
scremni  nf  i h ifs  shape  were  uftgcl  until  Oft?  naciui$},  Mild  in  counting  the  blades  if 
..rei^h.-nf  -Frimrii  the.  Fust,;\vhen  they  i-  rot  o*m«.!  10  include  th^e  mimics 
gave  way  to  folding  fans  more  or  U^h  of  The  eiionhjer  ^*?^)  k the.  height  WtW 
the  .sliap*>  we  now  use,  " fan  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  mount  to 

The  earliest  i^p resell tiition  of  the  fold-  the  end  of  the  handte  (ta  t$U),  through 
ing  fan —the  Hn  proper— is  found Tin  the  which  passes  the  pin  (rivnreu  In  pro- 
hi&nds  of  the  Japanese  god  of  happing-  portion  to  the  depth  of  the  mount  tins 
Between  i<riO  aiid  960  of  our  era  it  was  height  at  different  tini£*  h'i&  yari^'n^ta^-' 
imY*pte»i  in  China,  and  brought  from  that  bly  about  1720  ami  1841. 
country  to  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  Ju  the  seventeenth  century  ifc$  tt$£  of 
century1- , ' century  the  fan  spread  general ly. .dyer  Europe 

iCappem^  to  ba^v*-  bew  lh  geitev&l  the  uw^UT,  venting  in  160& 

Pofto^h  Spiiitu  i'md  Italy ) from:  which  found  men  and  women  carrying  ftui 
last  oouofry  it.  found  its  U-ay  i*>  France  Italy  In  Spain  the  use  of  the  fait  had 
uhh  J'he  Italian  perfumery  who  w'erit  become  mover-nil.  In  England  the  fasli- 
tWt^to  llijih  Mediths,  ion  spmvd  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the 

In  England  faiivS  wpm 
an  adornment  of  fe-  / 
mate  dress  in  Henry 
the  Eigldlds  reigii,  • ’ . : •/ 

Queen  Elizabeth  y.\ 
wore  0 fan  .Hiul  tlicrc 
\h  a pm-traif  of  her  ' 
hoWiuga  vtft&U Yok^\  -K 
rug  Waiff  l»^(^ho!uI>^  . 

J t is.  r^’ordrif  thdiw 
&be  received, 

{feni  of  m hin  on 
biribthjy  and  (tfW' 

■'.her  deriih  'twWftyy- 
t»e  vr n imu  . ; ^ 

.u\6i%Uh\  iu  tte-  in  yhh'5  WW  ■ 
i0tv  o f lp?r  w ardro-te, 

|>hr  i hij  ihfe 
<>f  the  si>:  tee U th  < eiv 


PAitTH  IU  A 

A.  The  Br (g  feSles . 0 OMcj 

% Y-  run  0,;  $tKVut(tcr '.  v.  •> 
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number  of  Frenclr  fan-makei^  who  took  dgebraltad  with  sparks.  Thfc  »io*t  intet' 
rofugp£tbepe  afpft*  ih^  Wy^K^tiou  of  the  esllug  specimen  of  tkk  kind  is  :ihfc  fan 
edict  of  jSr&iit**.  In  France  fcwr  many  which  Madame  dh  sent  to  Iter 

years  the  tmde  devei<>|)ed  ^o  s)<)w5y  that  daughter  Madame  de  Origmiw,  ftiVilwh  ich 
Spanish  fau^  wen>  largely  used* and  it  is  was;  exhibited  at  South  KknVmgtcm  in 
not  until  W 3-ciw?li  reign  of  the  Grand  1$T<\  from  the  c^>Jleci.iop;.i7f,  Madame  3>u~ 
Monarfpie  that < after  much  petitioning:  aiid  chatel.  Madame  tl^Sevigifc,,  m her  l49lh 
agitafang,  the.  corporation  ur  guild  of  mas-  letter.  ii&scrioes  the  fan  as  we  now  see  it, 
ter  fAii-maker^  was  o^hliaherl  (in  lj57Kj;  and  it  f^vlhjured  in  tii& '*$ feiaxse $ '^iU^'d:: 
and  the  period  liegrau  to  which  the  Huest  of  \ li&hf  th5J;:BtyiH;fena.\fh  it*, 

.specimens  belong.  Vernis Martin.  The>;uhjee^<ai^  the  *'  Toe 

Imringth?  Lou  15  XI v.  epoch  thebl&des  idle  of  Venn* !'  awl  a;4  Promenades"  and 
va,ry  in  Pumter  from  eighteen  to  twenty*  >m  additional  intent  is  given  by  the  f£^t 
one;  when  open  t hey 
form  it  continuous 
Kurfae*?  of  i verify  or 
mot he^of  pearl  vrjcU  * 
iy  decorated  in  gold 
oraii  ver.  'riieshoui- 
der  k low.  leaving  a 
i&r$c  proportion  of 
■0^  h0iglit  ®l  the  fan 
ft*c  (lie  mount.  The 
p4bjiu>g  is  boUL  the 
IreAiment  bt*oadvthi> 
vivid.  The 
:,  _ Jtap.  hpens  uoi  loV** 

:V;^i  11  •h^Vf^cirele. . Tfr  e- 
<;tf  leather, 
chlokch  -fck ?»_.  jsilk.  dt 
paper.  Perfect  'jtffe 


£C¥  Ses  i.V  rKmon) 


tfljM&y  fashivM  belong*  that: ; V en hg M^daiPe  do 

mg  » ihk  same  p? rival  'is  ihv  *'V«.mO<uI  Montes  pan.-  . 

fanae^’  bo  nahml  Iwapse  these  far  os  have  Martin  p^hter,i>r  Varn  feb- 

-ini  ivmunU,  l>ut  are  entirely  made  up  of  'iiV 'the ; 'Oniml' 

:£K\  • -stick,  whkh  is  painted,  hr  .MonarijUeL'  ^lr/ hf  hfe  intro- 
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duction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Fans  held  at  South  Kensington  in 
1870,  thinks  it  probable  from  the  evidence 
of  style  afforded  by  an  examination  of 
the  fans  known  as  Vernis  Martin  that 
Martin  not  only  varnished  but  also  paint- 
ed them,  but  no  certainty  can  be  felt  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  what  evidence  there 
is  beyond  that  of  style  (and  whether  Mar- 
tin had  a style  is  the  point  at  issue)  rath- 
er leads  to  a different  conclusion,  for  a 
newspaper  of  the  Revolution  reports  that 
a lady  had  erased  from  her  carriage  (as 
all  were  then  compelled  to  have  erased) 
emblems  “painted  by  Huet,  varnished  by 
Martin.”  Whether  he  painted  or  not, 
Martin  discovered  a remarkable  varnish — 
hard,  translucent,  brilliant,  and  lasting. 
This  he  applied  over  paintings  on  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  carriages,  sedan-chairs, 
snuff-boxes,  etuis,  and  ivory  fans.  The 
secret  died  with  him,  and  all  reproduc- 
tions by  his  imitators  are  very  inferior. 
At  the  present  day  a fine  Vernis  Martin 
fan  will  command  from  £50  to  £100.  A 
most  splendid  example  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria;  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Another 
“6ventail  bris6,”  although  not  a Vernis 
Martin,  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  was  exhibited  by  Monsieur  de 
Thiac  at  South  Kensington  in  1870.  This 
fan  is  of  ivory,  carved  by  the  great  ivory 
worker  Le  Flamand,  spoken  of  by  Ber- 
nardin  de  St. -Pierre,  when  he  visited 
Dieppe  in  1775.  The  blades,  twenty  in 
number,  are  run  on  a slender  blue  ribbon. 
The  carving  represents  the  interview  of 
Alexander  and  Porus.  It  was  presented 
by  the  town  of  Dieppe  to  the  Queen  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  (Louis  XVII.), 
in  1785.  When  the  Queen  was  forced  to 
quit  Versailles  in  1789  she  gave  this  fan 
to  Madame  du  Cray,  who  was  at  that 
time  keeper  of  her  Majesty’s  laces.  From 
Madame  du  Cray  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  her  daughter  Madame  la  Bruyere,  who 
at  her  death  bequeathed  it  to  its  present 
owner,  Monsieur  de  Thiac. 

Toward  the  close  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  reign 
the  “eventail  brise”  was  much  in  fashion, 
as  were  also  fans  richly  decorated  with 
gold  flowers  on  mounts  of  silver  paper. 
A very  marked  improvement  took  place 
at  this  period  in  the  carving  of  sticks,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  importation  of  Chinese 
fans,  which  now  began  to  reach  France, 
and  which  were  used  as  models,  or  as 
sticks  for  favorite  mounts. 
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During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the 
blades,  eighteen  to  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, were  narrowed  and  put  further  apart. 
Toward  1720  the  shoulder  was  raised, 
leaving  in  the  length  of  the  fan  less 
space  to  the  mount.  The  fan  also  no 
longer  opened  to  the  full  half-circle. 

The  width  to  which  a fan  opens  can- 
not of  course  alone  suffice  to  settle  the 
period  or  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Many  Dutch  and  English  fans  open  but 
to  two-thirds  of  the  half-circle,  and  a fan 
of  this  fashion  may  even  be  French,  and 
yet  not  be  a Louis  XV.  fan.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  a part  of  the  fan  may 
be  missing,  and  so  it  may  no  longer  ex- 
tend to  its  original  half-circle;  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  of  the  fans 
in  the  exhibitions  spoken  of;  less  fre- 
quently some  of  the  blades  of  the  stick 
are  absent.  But  a careful  examination 
will  usually  show  whether  this  is  the 
case,  or  whether,  as  is  often  done,  the  ab- 
sent part  has  been  more  or  less  skilfully 
replaced. 

The  mounts  of  the  Louis  XV.  period 
are  much  less  boldly  treated— the  figures 
are  smaller,  the  paintings,  frequently  in 
medallions,  are  surrounded  or  joined  by 
festoons  of  flowers.  To  this  period  be- 
long the  fans  called  “ Cabriolet.”  In 
these  the  mount  is  in  two  parts,  the  low- 
er and  narrower  mount  being  half-way 
up  the  stick,  the  second  mount  in  the 
usual  place  at  the  top  of  the  stick. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  fan 
again  opened  to  the  full  half-circle.  The 
blades  were  made  narrower,  they  were 
wider  apart,  and  varied  in  number  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  more.  The 
depth  of  the  mount  remained  as  in  the 
previous  reign.  An  exquisite  example 
of  this  date  was  sold  at  a recent  sale  of  a 
celebrated  collector  for  £50.  It  had  been 
purchased  by  him  some  years  before  for 
£18.  The  subject,  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  is 
attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Greuze,  with 
two  other  charming  cartouches  attributed 
to  Boucher. 

The  greatest  difficulty  exists  to  deter- 
mine to  whose  hand  is  due  the  painting 
on  many  a fan  which  the  owner  unhesi- 
tatingly asserts  to  be  by  Watteau  or  by 
Boucher.  Monsieur  Roudot  has  found 
but  one  fan  which  had  any  claims  to 
having  been  painted  by  Watteau.  It 
was  in  the  Bruzard  sale,  and  had  never 
been  folded ; the  subject  was  a harlequin- 
ade. Examples  by  Boucher  are  almost 
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as  scarce.  One  belonging  to  Dr.  Piogey,  During’  ibe  Louis  XVI.  period  many 
of  Paris,  was  exhibited  at  South  Reusing-  fans  were  executed  in  imitation  of  the 
ton.  In  the  Galerie  des  Dessius  at  the  Chinese.  Gold  and  colored  spangles 
Lou  vre,  794  and  795  are  designs  for  fans  by  became  fashionable  as  enrichments  to 
Raymond  de  Lafage.  The  fact,  is  that  few  needle-  work  embroidery.  The  guards  were 
painters  of  eminence  have  ever  toadied  often  mounted  with  figures  set  in  motion 
these  delicate  toys.  Diderot,  in  his  “Sa-  by  a pin  underneath. 

Ion  ” of  1767,  said  of  an  artist  whose  style  We  now  reach  a long  period  of  deca- 
combined  hardness  with  undue  finish,  deuce.  The  “eventail  brise’’  again  be- 
“Toutes  vos  petites  compositions  vie  sont  came  fashionable,  and  the  fan  carried  by 
que  de  riches  eerans,  de  preeieux  even-  a ‘‘MerveilleUse”  or  an  **Incr^yj^hle^  was 
tails.’*  And  yet  the  cost  of  some  fans  is  so  almost  imperceptible, 
great  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  their  It  is  asserted  that  Charlotte  Corday 
production  is  due  to  a master-hand.  Mr.  killed  Marat  without  letting  go  her  fan, 
Sala  speaks  of  one  once  possessed  by  Ma-  which  she  continued  to  hold  in  one  hand, 
dame  de  Pompadour,  the  mount  of  which  while  with  the  other  she  plunged  the 
alone  remains,  that  cost  nine  years  of  la-  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  monster, 
bor  and  £6000  in  money.  It  is  of  paper  During  the  Revolutionary  and  Consulate 
most  elaborately  cut  to  imitate  lace,  and  period  sandal  and  cedar  wood  fans  cut  in 
is  exquisitely  painted  with  five  large  and  fret-work  were  greatly  in  fashion.  They 
several  small  miniatures,  the  centre  com*  were  usually  mounted  with  medallions 
partment  commemorating  “La  puce  do  engraved  by  Bartolom  and  others,  with 
Mile.  Desroclies.”  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.,  Lafayette,  or 

It  was  in  1579  that  Etienne  Pasquier,  in  scenes  such  as  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
a gathering  of  wits  at  Poitiers,  perceived  printed  in  colors. 

a ilea  on  the  neck  of  Mile.  Besroclies,  and  During  the  whole  of  these  several  peri- 
exclaimed  that  “ la  petite  bestiole*’  tie-  ods  the  many  beautiful  examples  of  fans 
served  to  be  immortalized.  The  idea  was  produced  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain 
received  with  acclamation,  and  the  re-  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  impress 
suit  was  a collection  of  poems  in  Greek,  they  bear  of  the  art  and  st}rle  of  those 
Latin*  French,  Spanish, and  Italian,  which  countries.  All  the  finest  skins,  known  as 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1582,  under  the  Sl chicken-skin/’  although  the  skin  was 
title  La  Ptllcedf,  Mademoiselle  Desroches*  kid’s  skin  subject  to  peculiar  treatment 
According  to  La  Monnaye,  the  best  lines  (art  lost  since  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,, 
were  from  the  pen  of  the  lady  herself.  when  silk  mounts  came  into  fashion), 
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' tiie&r‘$h^mg  OrossT 
ir0^f:  of 
tW  Fiwology,  or 
Ctoii  yersatioit  Faa  v 
with  .ibase  F^W-/3Ua* 
tlie^  may  C wivet%? 
a‘,  a . op 

any  subject  without 
Spe&ki  jb  :g,  Tit  er  fe 
ivoiti  * 

-fans  with  ibe 
■ mUjr  Laity  'Twn: 
slpuuTs  riddle*  and 
t^haracle^ ' vvlil^  rnjes 
for  x'&ri&m  games, 
the  j$M?H  of  ca*ds 

'" V-  BAiifii0L03tfsw  r.tm  lb«  upper 

l»r<kr ; prt^mmme 

wepe  bfou^lifeCfiym  liadyv  Painted  sticks  f&rjs,  raau*  of  asses'  ^kfau  fasbiopabJeto 
als>>.  were  in  much  favor  for  Italian  fans,  carry  to  route  and  hall*.  linked,  by  the 
Spanish  fk*v$  had  Usually  ri^jbly  c<>loired  early  jptirt  of  el^tfityy  it  is 

mmmt*,  with  g&mim'&s  softie  )fyn4ent  th$d  f be  the  f^vVto  gjeu*' 

iocidfUiU  of  love  orr  gaU(VO try *«  £be  sticky  £r&lt  evev*  in  the  sst>tx^ W ^ 

sorneiifti^s  of  mothej'-of-jJekrJ,,  f*$r*y  this  porkvd  fans  niay  bo  said  ta  rej* 

of  burn,  were-  eiahovately  »::arved«  and  usu-  reseM  .and  cotmnemorhhA  more  than  -any. 

;p!f  f*pr  Article.  the  fofjiefc*  and  of 

The  I>u tyli  . ‘ $$  of  f’Jbe 

acti'risiic  a*  to  bo  hardly  mTnakm.  Toe  hour.  To  GraveM  r-  ^(tribUU-'d  a fan 
fan  slidWtoh,  pag^j  v$Rt  \ wTu!  eFft  hi  ah  is  pain  red  in  body  cdhirdn  Colima* 

.seS^iopi  a did&htc^  df  tyUh  the  .iti^  lottery  at  ilm 

Burner. .who  in  t*>S,S  accompanied  Wilburn  Guildhall  The  >fei£n i*  similar  k>  the- 
111.  from-  'Ho  I {and.  in  las  expedition  *vn  graving-  by  Parr.  ami  is  givco  in  Oha'ro- 
to  EiVgland.  It  w?>4  i^Tjucathcd  by  Or,  hers*  RooAo/  JM##,  ' If  ,• 

Thorns  Burnrf.,  hi*  great  - gt-um’IsuH,  to  reuses  an*]'  hm  ‘\Maoirigo  i\  la  Mode' 
ilS  fate  povh<'o^or ...from  whom  (lie  W0-  were  offtm  pirated  fur  fsui  nwitmU.  A 
owner  obtained  it.. and  U pwserred  m its  writer  in  the  * Moya^i^hyr 

ongitiat  hlucw  f?$3,  r>T  ?&ju*  repfweniin^ 

TUb  Ouwigo  oorTmen.  “the  lnjmo^  <A  Change  Alloy”  ami 

the  trtifle ^iih  tSihm/  :.  Ghi\Wrs,  with  the  comjuiLoyy 

with  Huiii:ndV  iombinetf  '•tty -give ■%$&';'$&  Uie  kto>  hoHeejl^>u  of  the  South  Keih 
;(aff  in  England  ^•:v ery ;: '. : #ihg;hnr ■ Muscuin  is  a fan  mmxut  With 
so  that  it  b.  almost  mtposHvU ?V  T « fi  :•;  with  ’ <.«eor^»;>  tlie  Third  and  ins  farin' ly  at.  a jnT* 
certainly  too  u'ate  of  a Ap^iTncvL  vate  view  >T  the  Ruyni  Ac-atlnniy.  In 

a-,  /^  (il^iy  ?o  lie  the  case  - ft  G palmed  cv  The  writer's  possession  is  u fun— on  ilhia* 

(i^comtod  si>  as! o otlnOyct  it  with  ^mup  Amtfou^ ^ of  which  — with  a papei*' 

curiterngMirjiry  oveiil.  •;  y rooubi  y>f  Iiarlh(dtfiuiUv  Fait*  ii>  .T72L 

In  the  nnyu  of  Kl*>?«n  A nor  the  Gnu-  The  hguir  on  Urn  nsr'm  with  asiaris  sup* 
dob  of  posed  ,m  Ik* ^ SJf  EobeH  AValpofe,  i Leu 

inenrpf>»*‘.riion.  ^'nd.  .Troin-  :);;U  iron*  tin  prime  - in ivvos »>•»-.  ihe  famous 

trade  of  fans  winuo  «hi;  >py  pm  pied  eirujuver  \<i  ^ \.*on  spyriibu  ch’a  meter.  On 

(iff  nienibee^of  tlm  oorpoc^pivp.  'j'ii.  < t»i  - iho  platform. »»/  Lei-am’I  HarpeiAs  above  is 
poraithm  yet  i^71T{>  *:»m  Entrlish 

was  u Ase*fii;d'  f b at  i.bTre  wii.v  not.  a:  .Mric.t-  hmAapnu,  .h'vs.wd  iu  the  same  fashion  as 
f an-m/tker  ju  luotuhio  In  rUfe  \yrdbr^  Inrti ’iiO\v:/  Tlo)  lx>y  ]?jv>ktuef  the 

pftfses^idii  as  ti  tel  the  label i . ^ that  the  MTtist 
auHouiiAes.  tii^f  RAbjv  'TT^d.;  t tot  * iAAyreptre^rill  thM*  the 

to  their  Ifeeui  Hi^bncs^  the^XbtV^h^  pt^Whk  *of  ]>ocke4i  ApcWKlmV  the  <?nV 
aud  WtnxteSB  of  Gloucester,  at  m#  W&y-  mg  of  pur^  “ tmieed.1*  says  Ha: ic,  sn 
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liis  Everyday  Book,  “this  fan  priiht  is  pew  antler  the  sun,  wo  mu?t  not  fe*  sm 
•exceedingly;  ci,iritVu^;  -and  \i\d i$pon sa Me  to  find  T3 ii&  tinirh  hn  £ hi  vu  h but  u 

*,v6v y ' ili^tmior  '4  Peimant ' aiid  >x>]>  YWiVui  of  a very.  ohhwhHd  ktsUkhi;  5f, 
k<-t*>r  of  mfuiiMC'.  ■*'  :\risii)r*  f^MSsieyfe  '.relates  in  rifle  t h 

After  tv  knife  . interval.  a ioug  period  of  CP  mi' fe  Ok  and  if  ' Bonrhonhn{  ; v There 
tH'git&V* life  y our a i^rtol  inTIfe  .sswppy  tMi^oT^asi  Jun&Sk  4j^ry&itjT TbliiTng", 
ta^ie  Cefe  Ofj$bir.  lifeh&mrecf  llWt  a grkgtf  ark  iyur4v 

ball  \\%s  •jpnff'Mitiu.'g-'  at.  tjfe  Tall^w^v  uX  -^*’1^.^ *: ^‘Tf00f>^:i^'**. 

wimvh  several  *'  postuoie  pufelnllns  ‘ wei*  bums  and  it  is  <}\\  one  of  these?  white  fens 
to  be  daneedy  Madame  » a ;tlw'eli^s»e  ale  .•  ihatgrChiiunjuiii  hjigx  l}** ^ frieviVl  lo  leair^ 
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Berrl  If  ad  undertaken  to  get  up  a Louis  h sentence^  a drawing  oif  ^•i-niorbfi.isiielers 
XV.  qmuiriibe  and  was  seeking  tiy&Hv  whfeh.  filial  I 'rectd  I ike  absent  o»  bis  tneuc 
•where— had.  nought  every  where  in  vain—  pry.  These  afbiun  f&OA,  to  ytXiwh  -great 
for  fans  of  that  periptt.  s Aubfettly  sunfe  . or.  noted  tij&ijf  affix*  du^r  seaLs,  Ifegonie  of 
one  r enikmWred  having  . aid  -^t  yal u^* \ . \ 

fans  in  the  khop  .window.  pt4  porfiimO^  ' .ySueh’  wiefee  life  N<y 

named  Vfebieiy  vy|K>Tived  in  -the ;. gfemi , . v>tU^\bpny-  isMtl  in 
martin.  Vainer  hue!  £ul lee ted  old  fans  fetife  after  the  Oh  Kiev*  ^\u\  7'fefe  v/er** 
for  some  f im^  as  tm  ^t^r;  His.  farfe  richly  tkcy^t'afeiiv  ^ybre<V  w i|h  iniferiite 
vrorr»>  taken  .to  the. pahte£y  .i  u ; the. quadWite-  I iptiS  mid  write : tfhut  ife  Turn*  Lx 

liter  created  it  ff*r<fe.*  ?m<f  $$#*«'  itU  -put*-  tftoTjxWFi*  &nd  eyipvesm*  ofChma, 
ehased.  The  Duche***?  dc  Bev^Vs  hall  he-  I'm**  ebarimife  nph^unenV  henv  i(h«- 
giip  the  ren^^sanCe  of  thk  fMi  .^iueo’  ^Up>f  )iu}?'  va^l^l  thv  rrt>hi tneol 

that  dpt^yiti. tl>e  ;'■$?&£' bhi 

feu  has  never- lost  ravo*'  V'lj.shioii.  i '>y  iyi-  ihitml  hli«-fv.  ^ *.h<e  n der-e  vs.  w-ill -read 

^Lsh*»r  in  flekie*u>s>  fc  fe>TiiUM%  h:v.r  r^hne-  i.! y sogv^i ' huiii^i  vvS^p  ^fet  de 

fv«)hh*d:  vunerim^<  fm^ned  on  il.  -s^re  ('M'an;r  iii  ih.wr  hand's  u fiieOo-Mh*  of 

hat  the;  ^kUl^deitVcapy,  ex<| ( nsi t o'  t a^Io.  pf  . ppet^  ftauiier^ ' anthnirs:-  ‘ Alas ! 

by  gone  i'feys  have  never  riv^nvd  by  (hut  the  thought  do!  n-vy  i-mie  h«*»» 
inmtorn ::^xkni^1^h';k‘fJhp'  *biT  ithg ••  IhipjiVdsit . •. ; jfey hptijs/ . jfjan ni^ y;s  pitch t 

i nspi ratuVir^  of  f be  fest  hhv  yeki^  yA;:  yt^i;''  :y0  /'Ifevir*  ^ ferb  v*  mo.  on  these: 

in ' tfip  : fiioik' : •* |>y ^ Tbtn\  irpm^litlrave 

forvviritite  Indict; Tint* M there  t?{  nutliiMg  gaied  on  it  Siiidpnsya  FaiTeii,  ah  \tmig, 
X*ov.  'UX%i&-£to  .fWfjfa  • •:*■/-/  - * • : ' *'  . ; .Ori^irXhfeps 
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dom  with  the  same  interest  ami  pleasure  The  eorrmiun  Japanese  fan,  <deineutarr 
with  which  those  to  emne  will  look  on  m tm 'in  and  ridieulmudy  low  hi  .price.,  w as 
the  sketch  of  the  <*JnU7viin^  actress  to  a moving  mfiuen-ee  in  the  a wakening 
whose  ^naily  tajlhh'Mt  answer  fins  s^peoh  inmfcru Ci  renoi«satn*^‘  tfed  awS.^V 

nh£n  hbhntgs.  ,:.•  the^v^nnu^v^pj^  of  ^sthetfrisni 

The  reverse  hhules  are  reserved  for-  the  veJoped  th*  ’ ' aH.ein/e'  "some  l went y years 
autographs  of  musicians,  in  several  in-  ago.  By  w hat  happy  eireumstonee  ihy 
si aiiees  accompanied  by  a few  written  lovely  fans  of  Japan  were  first  whirled 
bars  of  melodies  whnhi  have  mmipumal  into  the  artistic  movie  we  do Do?  preh-md 
the  world. . Clara  Self ugummi /Rubin  stein,  in  say,,  but  it  hs  certain  that  their  u!v  « ;o 
doachhtn  ITcmsebeh  Josuf  Hof-  woV  wild  a ^HUv  of  i?h‘ 

maovy.  Christine  Nilsson  -what  rave-hing  thusiasm  as  the  . intense  disc* pins  rA  the 
echoes  the  bare  mention  r*f.  each  name  in*'*  vnlfr  ever  permined ' them  drives  m 
.wen. i s b>  bring  to  one  ear*  ’ imbdgv  in.  At- 'first*  they'  began  modest 

tp  tho  c#ttfttpl0/.sW  Afjrm  ly  to 

Txphhjii  these  >!gu  n'jai)imi5  of  talent  U&ve  a*deet  but  >ii clin^yc  sttjrHios.  Not 
Dor  been  m separated.  The  &ttiogmph$  as  hi w proper,  m ^ t 
Up  pinnb-rs  mi.u-.s.  mo.ytmaiis.  men  i»l;  jet-  as  by  many  thev  wore  inapily'  lerined— **.' 
fvrv#rb  hd^  by  ihlysor  ira  nistani^^  but  espyde^  of  <*ddiv ^ ijSjfo-s 

on  rue  liiutfo;  It  how  mm&hn*  tnepls  of  tone.  and  iKwrits,  eif  "^wyetne^ 
iVw  sorne  h(*/ - vpr?7  of  taste  to  Stort  ami  light  " 

a novel  rreaimeu  r , of  tins  happy  Wien.  Liberally  scattered  about;  nowhere  did 

this  yanpMs  nhjefcts  wt-  of  plfecte  feetctfpf  w/fi ti$J$ 

1 hai  i?M  Jot.hr  *!«■(•«, r?u;oit  of  emdHin  abbim*,  as Taw  irmnodiy  are.  Leaning  lovingly 

iV  cerbiltt  to  prevaleitcfc  of  from  st.r^y  bits  of  ; bluecth^y  Were 

tliiy  ftiiu  a grifefy  huu)f>juJKl/( ]}$i£*i#d  tyy  as . 

a ^ipulyrl  T>nt*b$bb\  in  Order  to  g’ivi*  ble&wl  demoted,  who  **  leaned  nut'  fvoiii 
<'Oi*>c  to  ;'•  vu.h  might  have  beep,'*  whl  Ihe  gOid  bar  eb  heaven  T They  were  to 
Jmnif  h 'p  yi fehifplne  tr«>  he  seen  tnyktHl  toMm  VviUlsm  timid  Lfr«>uf^<, 
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MEXICAN  LUSTRED  POTTERY. 

BY  Y.  H.  ADDIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

EVERY  one  who  reads  books  has  read 
more  or  less  about  the  superb  works 
of  the  Italian  potters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, decorated  with  paintings  and  brill- 
iant lustre.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  specimens  of  these 
wares  it  is  not  easy  in  words  to  give  an 
intelligent  idea  of  their  lustre  decora- 
tions. No  expressions  can  be  too  extrav- 
agant in  describing  their  splendor.  They 
vary  greatly  in  colors,  some  being  red, 
others  green,  others  blue,  yellow,  golden, 
silvery,  all  reflecting  light  with  the  most 
intense  brilliancy,  many  changing  color 
as  they  are  seen  at  different  angles,  and 
all  reaching  their  highest  sheen  when,  as 
many  are,  they  are  iridescent,  flashing  out 
every  color  of  the  spectrum  from  every 
minute  point  on  the  surface. 

The  history  of  these  metallic  lusltres  as 
used  in  pottery  decoration  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  pottery,  and 
to  not  a few  of  the  great  potters  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  earliest  specimens  of  lus- 
tred  wares  which  are  known  are  of  Sara- 
cen production.  While  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
dates  of  many  Saracen  tiles  which  have 
reached  Western  collections,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Oriental  potters  pro- 
duced brilliant  gold  and  other  lustres  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  potters  of  Pesaro  knew 
the  lustre  art,  which  they  had  probably 
learned  from  the  Saracens.  But  it  was 
not. until  the  sixteenth  century  that  it 
was  brought  to  that  perfection  which 
blazes  in  the  Gubbio  lustres  of  Maestro 
Giorgio.  During  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Italy  practised  the  artr  in 
the  decoration  of  dishes,  vases,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  domestic  use  and  decora- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Saracens  con- 
tinued to  practise  it  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  But  the  Italians  far  surpassed  the 
Saracens  in  the  richness  and  variety  of 
colors  they  produced  and  in  the  gorgeous 
iridescence  of  their  lustres.  A distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  art  in  Italy  was 
the  ability  of  the  decorator  at  will  to 
produce  a lustre  of  one  or  another  pre- 
dominant color;  to  apply  a dash  of  ruby 
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lustre  here,  of  gold  lustre  there,  of  green 
or  blue  or  silver  wheresoever  he  desired 
it.  This  fact  implies  a knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  lustre  glaze  or 
pigment,  which  could  be  varied  with  more 
or  less  certainty  of  producing  the  desired 
effect;  for  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
tell  any  one  now  that  all  glazes,  enamels, 
and  paintings  on  pottery  are  artificial 
surface  applications,  which  are  vitrified 
by  firing  in  the  furnace. 

The  art  of  which  we  are  talking  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  it  began  to  decline. 
It  declined  among  the  Saracens  as  well 
as  among  the  Italians.  The  splendor  of 
the  Saracen  gold  lustres  faded  into  mere 
copper  lustres.  Why  the  art  decayed  in 
Italy  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  safely 
charge  it  to  that  omnipotent  power  in  art 
production,  the  changing  tastes  of  the 
purchasers  of  art  objects.  Even  the  em- 
ployment of  able  artists  to  decorate  pot- 
teries with  color  painting  ceased  in  Italy. 
Only  in  the  Abruzzi  the  general  style  of 
the  sixteenth-century  wTares  was  contin- 
ued until  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
now  and  then  a well-painted  object;  but 
the  gorgeous  lustres  of  Gubbio  w’ere  for- 
gotten, and  the  art  of  producing  them 
was  among  the  lost  arts. 

Copper  lustre,  as  we  commonly  call  it, 
was  perhaps  everywhere,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  Spain,  the  descendant  of  our  an- 
cient art.  It  is  possible  that  the  well- 
known  export  of  Spanish  copper-1  ustred 
wares  to  Bristol,  in  England,  directed  the 
minds  of  English  potters  toward  produ- 
cing like  decorations.  However  that  be, 
the  English  potters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a company  of  men  illustrious  in  art 
history,  produced  much  wrare  for  domes- 
tic use  decorated  with  this  brilliant  cop- 
per surface,  without  iridescence,  and  this 
decoration  continues  in  use  to  the  present 
time.  Platinum  and  other  substances 
were  also  used  to  cover  potteries  with  that 
surface  which  is  familiarly  called  silver 
lustre.  A very  beautiful  decoration,  which 
may  be  described  as  pink  copper  lustre, 
the  prettiest  descendant  of  the  ancient  art, 
was  in  use  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
But  the  splendor  of  the  old  art  had  van- 
ished in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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ishment  produced  by  the  receipt  from 
Mexico,  two  years  ago,  of  a half-dozen 
specimens  of  a coarse  pottery,  decorated 
with  rude  reliefs,  and  entirely  covered 
with  a lustre  rivalling  in  brilliancy  and 
iridescence  the  best  old  Italian  pieces. 
They  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  iu  a shop  in  a Mexican 
city. 

Here  was  certainly  a marvel.  No  Euro- 
pean or  American  potter  can  produce  such 
a surface.  Properly  manipulated,  this 
decoration  would  be  a fortune  to  a skil- 
ful potter.  But  these  wares  are  produced 
in  a secluded  part  of  Mexico,  and,  as  Mr. 
Warner  learned,  by  Indians.  Had  their 
ancestors  made  an  independent  discovery 
of  the  glaze;  or  have  we  here,  transmitted 
from  Italy  and  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, an  art  which  has  been  lost  in  Eu- 
rope ? The  subject  was  one  of  such  inter- 
est that  Mr.  Warner  took  measures  to 
trace  these  iridescent  wares  to  their  ori- 
gin. The  result  is  given  in  the  brief  ac- 
count of  an  adventurous  journey  of  dis- 
covery which  follows. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  as  clear 
a description  of  these  wares  as  I am  able 
to  do  in  words.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  describe  colors  or  intensities  of 
colors.  These  can  only  be  known  by  the 
eye.  The  specimens  which  I have  are  va- 
rious in  shape  and  size — a platter  or  dish 
about  ten  inches  by  eight,  a candlestick 
eight  inches  high,  small  vases,  plates  of 
breakfast  size  and  smaller — in  short,  a con- 
siderable variety  of  forms— in  about  fif- 
teen specimens.  The  pottery  is  a gritty 
reddish-buff  body,  not  very  compact,  quite 
brittle,  apparently  having  considerable 
sand  in  the  paste.  The  dishes  are  orna- 
mented with  low  reliefs,  some  evidently 
produced  in  the  mould  by  impressing 
cheap  medallions  or  metal  ornaments, 
others  very  archaic  in  character,  and  pos- 
sibly the  work  of  an  Indian  artist.  They 
show  a striking  intermingling  of  good 


old  and  modern  barbaric  art.  One  has 
a small  medallion  four  times  repeated, 
which  may  be  from  the  end  of  a modem 
match  box  or  any  other  convenient 
punch,  while  another  has  an  archaic  tree, 
like  an  ancient  “tree  of  life,”  drawn  in 
barbaric  style,  with  large  birds  on  the 
extreme  branches. 

The  iridescent  glaze  is  spread  uniform- 
ly over  the  surface,  and  reflects  light  in 
brilliant  patches  of  ruby,  green,  blue,  and 
other  colors.  The  Indian  potter  has.  of 
course,  no  idea  of  varying  his  glaze  to 
effect  specific  colors  at  will.  In  two 
specimens  I find  the  glaze  has  bubbled,  so 
that  quite  large  spots  are  separated  from 
the  body.  Two  years  ago  I hung  three 
of  the  plates  on  a wall  opposite  a large 
window  in  strong  light.  When  first 
placed  they  were  very  gorgeous  bits  of 
iridescence.  They  have  since  lost  that 
gorgeousness,  and  have  decidedly  faded. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  noteworthy,  be- 
cause other  specimens  retain  their  original 
iridescence. 

While  this  Mexican  pottery  arrests  our 
attention  as  an  extremely  interesting  ex- 
ample of  North  American  Indian  art,  and 
a possible  relic  of  old  European  art,  it 
seems  well  deserving  the  attention  of  pot- 
ters in  this  country  and  Europe.  If  the 
information  which  has  been  obtained  with 
so  much  labor  and  perseverance  by  the 
lady  whose  paper  follows  shall  furnish  to 
potters  a clew  to  the  Gubbio  secret,  it  will 
prove  an  inestimable  gift  to  ceramic  art. 
The  fact  stands  that  to-day  in  San  Felipe 
unskilled  Indians  are  producing  and  sell- 
ing for  daily  use  in  Mexico  wares  dec- 
orated with  a lustre  incomparably  finer 
than  any  metallic  lustre  produced  in 
Europe,  and  which,  if  potters  can  by  ex- 
periment learn  so  to  use  it  that  different 
colors  can  be  produced  as  desired,  will 
practically  restore  to  modern  uses  the  lost 
Saracen  and  Italian  lustres. 

W.  C.  Prime. 


My  attention  was  called  by  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  in  Mexico,  some  two  years  ago, 
to  remarkable  specimens  of  iridescent  pot- 
tery which  he  had  found  at  Patzcuaro. 
It  was  known  that  it  was  manufactured 
somewhere  in  Mexico  hv  Indian  potters, 
hut  he  could  obtain  no  clew  to  the  place  of 
the  factory.  I undertook  at  the  time  to 
make  inquiries  both  as  to  the  place  and 
the  process  of  this  manufacture. 


After  a year  of  investigation  I found 
that  San  Felipe  was  the  source  of  loza 
irisada — and  an  occasional  detail  tended 
to  distinguish  among  numerous  towns  and 
villages  of  that  name  one  with  the  sur- 
name Torresmochas  (Incomplete  Towers), 
in  the  state  of  Guanaxuato.  I had  found 
the  supply  of  the  ware  small,  and  this 
scarcity,  together  with  the  fact  that  each 
variety  of  Mexican  pottery  is  peculiar  to  a 
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certain  district,  to  which  it  is  readily  ref- 
erable, led,  with  other  collateral  evidence, 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  sort  emanated 
from  one  place  only. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Guanaxuato  the 
information  obtainable  concerning  the  ob- 
jective point  was  still  vague  and  meagre. 
The  impression  given  was  that  San  Fe- 
lipe of  the  Unfinished  Towers  was  a small 
and  remote  mining  camp.  I was  also 
warned  that  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
potters,  are  shy,  surly,  secretive,  and  very 
suspicious  of  strangers.  So  it  was  with  no 
little  misgiving  that  I set  out  for  San  Fe- 
lipe, under  escort  of  a party  going  thither 
on  business. 

The  distance  from  Guanaxuato  is  only 
some  sixty-five  miles,  yet  we  were  in  the 
saddle  six  days,  during  four  of  which  we 
made  only  the  inevitable  stops;  this  be- 
cause of  the  broken  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  bad  i*oads,  which  constrain 
the  t ravel ler  to  slow  riding.  The  way  lay 
in  great  part  through  a wild  mountainous 
region,  said  to  be  infested  with  bandits; 
we  feared  them  not,  nor  saw  any.  The 
people  we  met  were  simple,  respectful  pea- 
sants. sincere,  hospitable,  and  kindly — typ- 
ical mountaineer  people.  The  trail  was 
rough,  in  some  places  dangerous;  but  all 
of  our  little  band  were  seasoned  travellers, 
and  we  found  the  novelty  pleasing  and 
the  hardships  piquant. 

On  nearing  San  Felipe  great  was  our 
surprise  to  find  it  a thriving  town  of  some 
11,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  a picturesque 
little  city  lying  in  a wide,  fruitful  valley, 
and  plying  a distinct  and  considerable 
commerce  with  the  outlying  districts. 
Here  pottery  - making,  instead  of  being 
the  vital  industry,  is  only  a detail,  albeit 
one  of  sufficient  importance. 

Here  again,  at  the  fountain-head,  the 
subject  was  lighted  most  faintly.  The 
ware  was  abundant  enough,  but  it  was 
not  a favorite  variety  with  housewives, 
probably  owing  to  its  brittleness,  and  its 
aesthetic  value  was  not  taken  into  account. 

The  views  of  our  entertainers  — Don 

Narciso  E , the  leading  merchant  and 

banker,  with  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
— concurred  with  those  of  certain  Euro- 
pean savants  long  resident  in  Guanaxua- 
to, viz.,  that  the  Indian  makers,  being  of 
suspicious  and  jealous  nature,  would  ref  use 
to  afford  us  any  enlightenment.  These 
friends  kindly  ciceroned  us  to  the  factory 
— that  is  to  say,  tp  the  adobe  corral  where 
the  work  was  in  progress— and  once  the 


place  was  reached,  sat  down  with  an  “I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  business  and  wish 
you  well  out  of  it”  air  that  was  not  inspir- 
ing of  hopefulness. 

Among  the  many  potteries  of  San  Fe- 
lipe we  found  but  one  making  the  iri- 
descent ware.  The  kiln  was  a structure 
of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick,  some  six 
feet  high,  on  a base  of  perhaps  eight  feet 
square.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  brush  huts  that 
shouldered  a few  fruit  trees  in  the  enclos- 
ure, and  the  paraphernalia  was  the  raw 
material,  the  simplest  of  lathes,  and  a long 
pole  with  a hook  on  the  end  for  lifting  the 
ware  while  hot  after  firing.  The  chief 
potter  was  a lithe  but  sturdy  fellow,  ap- 
parently of  almost  pure  Indian  blood,  who 
spoke  Spanish  but  indifferently.  He  had 
on  a pair  of  ancient  overalls,  a tattered 
“ merino  knitted  under- vest,”  a battered 
greasy  hat  set  well  over  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  and  rawhide  sandals.  Around 
his  neck  and  over  his  bare  brown  breast 
depended  a rosary  made  from  the  gray 
berries  of  a plant  known  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  called  “ Job’s-tears.”  He  was  as- 
sisted by  divers  women  and  urchins  shy 
as  antelopes.  We  installed  ourselves  on 
the  ground  with  infinite  composure,  and 
our  time  being  limited,  at  once  set  up  the 
camera  that  had  travelled  out  from  Gua- 
naxuato upon  the  brawny  shoulders  of 
Pancho,  the  porter,  vdiom  we  paid  the  ex- 
travagant sum  of  three  reals  (thirty-seven 
and  a half  cents)  per  day  “and  find  him- 
self” for  carrying  this  and  some  hundred 
pounds  of  other  matters.  It  is  certain  that 
these  Indians  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
a photographic  outfit,  but  they  complied 
with  a fair  grace  with  the  stereotyped  re- 
quest to  “keep  perfectly  still,  and  do  not 
move  the  least  little  bit  until  I tell  you.” 

The  negatives  secured,  I proceeded  to 
question  them;  and  as  we  talked,  little 
by  little  the  air  of  startled  distrust  wore 
away,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the 
visitors,  Mexicans  as  well  as  Americans, 
the  workers  became  positively  communi- 
cative, not  to  say  enthusiastic.  They  told 
me  freely  the  ingredients  of  their  prepara- 
tions, bringing  me  samples  of  each  com- 
ponent part,  “ because  you  might  not 
know  what  we  mean  by  our  name  for  it,” 
rating  the  cost  and  the  profits  per  gross 
on  each  class  of  vessel,  and  urging  me  to 
await  the  unloading  of  the  kiln,  then  in 
firing.  The  process,  then,  of  making  the 
ware  is  as  follows  : the  vessels,  once 
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was  flattering,  but  to  me  not  conclusive 
or  satisfactory,  and  an  after-occurrence 
furnished  me  with  an  explanation  which 
is  plausible  and  I think  the  true  one. 
Having  to  choose  between  extra  raiment 
and  the  camera  in  the  matter  of  luggage, 
I elected  to  take  the  camera,  and  so  had 
to  adapt  my  riding-habit  to  the  require- 
ments of  walking.  The  long  simple  folds 
and  severe  finish  caused  these  unsophisti- 
cated creatures  to  mistake  me  for  a nun, 
and  they  could,  I take  it,  refuse  nothing 


to  one  of  the  venerated  “little  mothers,” 
whom  they  have  seen  so  seldom  since  the 
establishment  of  the  reform  laws  abolish- 
ed convents  in  Mexico.  I felt  myself  a 
rank  impostor  and  unspeakably  guilty 
when  I discovered  the  deception  I had  all 
innocently  practised  to  achieve  my  little 
triumph  in  winning  a secret  that  has  been 
handed  down  in  this  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, no  doubt,  since  it  was  taught  there  to 
the  Indians  by  some  artist-souled  priest  of 
the  conquistadores. 


JUPITEK  LIGHTS* 

BY  CONSTANCE  FENIM0RB  WOOLSON. 

XXVII.  view  was  the  right  one — how  she  gloried, 

ON  the  second  day  after  the  alarm,  Paul  nevertheless,  in  feeling  herself  overridden 
took  the  Indians  back  to  Bois  Blanc  at  last ! She  would  look  at  Paul  with  de- 
and  dismissed  them,  after  handing  the  lighted  eyes,  and  laugh  in  triumph.  To 
ringleader  to  the  proper  authorities ; the  have  yielded  because  she  loved  him  would 
others  slunk  away  in  their  dark  trousers  have  had  a certain  sweetness;  but  to  be 
and  calico  shirts,  with  their  long  black  conquered  unyielding,  that  was  a deep  sat- 
hair  hanging  down  below  their  white  isfaction  whose  intensity  could  go  no  fur- 
man’s  hats,  their  eagle  profiles,  in  spite  of  ther. 

fierceness  of  outline,  entirely  unalarming.  Since  that  walk  in  the  darkness  from 
Paul  then  selected  three  long-upper-lipped  the  Indian  quarters  to  Cicely’s  lodge, 
Irishmen,  the  least  dilapidated  he  could  when  suddenly  she  had  let  her  love  have 
find  (the  choice  lay  between  Indians  and  its  way,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  car- 
irishmen),  and  brought  them  to  Jupiter  ried  along  by  chance  events  whithersoever 
Light  to  take  the  place  of  the  crestfallen  they  pleased.  She  had  defied  conscience; 
aborigines.  He  remained  there  a few  days  she  had  accepted  the  bliss  that  hung 
to  see  that  all  went  well ; then  he  returned  temptingly  before  her;  and  now  she  did 
to  Bois  Blanc  for  a week’s  stay.  “Come  not  think,  she  only  enjoyed.  Once  or 
a little  way  down  the  lake  to  meet  me,”  twice  she  had  sent  forth  mentally  this  de- 
he  said  to  Eve,  as  he  bade  her  good-by.  fiance,  “ If  you  feel  as  I do,  then  you  may 
“ I shall  be  along  about  four  o’clock  next  judge  me.”  To  whom  was  this  said  ? To 
Wednesday  afternoon.”  Fate  ? To  the  world  at  large  ? In  reality 

His  manner  still  remained  a little  des-  it  was  said  to  all  women  who  in  that  sum- 
potic.  But  to  women  of  strong  will  des-  mer  of  1869  were  young  enough  to  love: 
potism  is  attractive;  when  it  is  a despot-  “If  you  feel — if  you  can  feel  as  I do, 
ism  of  love  it  is  enchanting.  Eve,  who  then  you  may  judge  me.”  But  it  was 
always  domineered,  and,  though  perhaps  only  once  or  twice  that  this  mood  had 
unconsciously,  wished  to  domineer,  had  come  to  her;  only  once  or  twice  that  she 
now  met  her  master,  and  her  feeling  was,  thought  of  anything  but  Paul  and  her 
“Oh,  to  have  at  last  found  some  one  who  love.  His  offered  hand  taken,  her  accept- 
is  stronger  than  I!”  ance  of  it  was  at  least  superb  in  its  com- 

Even  now  not  for  a moment  did  she  pleteness;  there  was  no  looking  back,  no 
bend  her  opinions,  her  decisions,  to  his  of  fear,  no  regret;  nothing  but  the  fulness  of 
her  own  accord  (she  was  surprised  at  her-  satisfying  joy.  She  was  like  a person 
self  that  she  did  not,  because  she  adored  who  has  been  for  long  days  thirsty;  a 
him;  still  she  did  not).  Each  time  it  was  bowl  of  spring- water  is  placed  at  his  lips; 
simply  that  she  was  conquered.  After  oh,  but  it  is  sweet  to  drink ! 
contesting  the  point  as  strongly  as  she  Still  sweeter  was  it  to  feel  that,  deeply 
could — for  she  was  always  sure  that  her  as  she  loved,  she  was  loved  as  deeply. 

* Begun  in  January  number,  1889. 
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Paul  might  be  masterful,  he  might  be  neg- 
ligent in  explaining  things,  and  in  other 
small  ways;  but  there  was  nothing  negli- 
gent in  his  passion.  His  genius  for  direct- 
ness, which  puzzled  Hollis  in  other  mat- 
ters, showed  itself  also  here;  he  had  little 
to  say— that  was  possible— but  no  woman 
could  have  misunderstood  the  language 
of  his  eyes,  or  of  the  touch  of  his  hand; 
or  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  it.  The  feeling 
that  possessed  him  went  straight  to  its  end, 
namely,  Eve  Bruce  for  his  wife;  the  same 
Eve  whom  he  had  not  liked  at  all  at  first; 
to  whom  he  had  found  it  difficult  only  a 
few  weeks  before  to  write  a short  letter. 
The  inconsistency  did  not  trouble  him; 
love  had  arrived,  had  descended  upon  him 
in  some  way,  he  knew  not  how,  had  tak- 
en possession  of  him  by  force  and  forever 
— he  recognized  that.  Women  are  only 
women : this  had  been  one  of  the  settled 
convictions  in  the  depths  of  his  mind, 
and  it  was  not  much  changed  even  now. 
Yet  this  same  Paul,  with  his  mediaeval 
opinions,  made  a lover  much  more  indom- 
itable than  a hundred,  a thousand  other 
men,  who  would  have  said,  perhaps,  that 
they  revered  women  more.  “Revered?” 
Paul  would  have  answered:  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean.  I don’t  revere 
Eve;  I love  her.” 

Whatever  name  he  gave  it,  she  knew 
that  she  held  the  joy  of  his  life  in  her 
hands;  that  he  would  come  to  her  for  this 
— had  already  come;  and  that  it  always 
would  be  so.  This  was  happiness  enough 
for  her. 

The  happiness  had  existed  only  ten 
days.  But  these  days  had  seemed  like 
months  of  joy,  she  had  lived  each  mo- 
ment so  fully.  “Sejed,  Prince  of  Ethio- 
pia, vowed  to  have  three  days  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness — ” She  might  have  re- 
membered the  old  fable  and  its  ending. 
But  she  remembered  nothing,  she  scorned 
to  remember;  let  the  unhappy,  the  for- 
lorn, dwell  in  the  past;  she  would  drink 
in  all  the  sunshine  of  the  present;  she 
would  live,  li^e. 

44  Row  down  a little  way  to  meet  me,” 
Paul  had  said.  At  half  past  three  of  the  af- 
ternoon he  had  indicated,  she  went  to  the 
beach;  one  of  the  Irishmen,  under  her  di- 
rection, began  to  push  down  a canoe.  The 
open  way  in  which  she  did  this— in  which 
she  had  done  everything  since  that  night — 
was  in  itself  an  effectual  disguise;  no  one 
thought  it  remarkable  that  she  should  be 
going  to  meet  Paul.  As  she  was  about 


to  take  her  place  in  the  canoe,  Hollis  ap- 
peared. 

“Going  far?  We  don’t  know  much 
about  that  Paddy.” 

“Only  to  meet  Paul.” 

“If  he’s  late,  you  may  have  to  go  a 
good  way.” 

“He  won’t  be  late.” 

“Well,  he  may  be,”  answered  Hollis, 
patiently.  4 4 1 guess  I’ll  take  you,  if  you’ll 
let  me.  And  then,  when  we  meet,  I’ll 
come  back  with  his  man  in  the  other 
canoe.” 

44  Very  well,”  Eve  responded.  She  did 
not  comment  upon  his  offer,  nor  upon  her 
own  acceptance  of  it.  She  did  not  care 
what  he  thought.  She  took  her  place, 
and  he  paddled  westward. 

After  a while  she  threw  off  her  gipsy  hat 
and  hung  it  on  her  arm.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful afternoon;  a slight  coolness,  which 
made  itself  felt  through  the  sunshine, 
showed  that  the  short  Northern  sum- 
mer was  approaching  its  end.  As  she  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  prow,  she  was  obliged 
to  turn  her  head  to  look  for  the  other 
canoe.  This  she  did  many  times.  After 
one  of  these  quests,  she  saw  that  Hollis’s 
eyes  were  upon  her. 

44  Is  there  any  change  in  me?”  she  ask- 
ed, laughing. 

44  Rather.” 

“What  is  it?” 

But  poor  Hollis  did  not  know  how  to 
say,  “You  are  so  much  more  beautiful.” 

“It’s  my  white  dress,”  Eve  suggested, 
in  rather  a troubled  voice.  “I  had  it 
made  in  Bois  Blanc,  and  the  cut  is  out- 
landish. It’s  only  piquA”  She  smoothed 
the  folds  of  the  skirt  for  a moment,  doubt- 
fully. 

44 1 guess  white  favors  you,”  answered 
Hollis,  with  what  he  would  have  called  a 
festive  wave  of  his  hand. 

Her  mood  had  now  changed.  “ It’s  no 
matter;  I’m  not  afraid.”  She  was  speak- 
ing her  thoughts  aloud,  sure  that  he  would 
not  understand.  But  he  did  understand. 

The  other  canoe  came  into  sight  after 
a while, shootingrounda  point.  Eve  waved 
her  handkerchief  in  answer  to  Paul’s  hail. 
The  two  boats  met. 

“ Mr.  Hollis  knows  that  you  are  to 
take  me  back,”  said  Eve,  as  eagerly  as  a 
child. 

Paul  glanced  at  Hollis.  But  the  other 
man  bore  the  look  bravely.  44  Proud  to  be 
of  service,”  he  answered,  waving  his  hand 
again,  with  two  fingers  extended  lightly. 
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He  changed  places  with  Paul.  Paul  and 
Eve  in  their  canoe  glided  away. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cicely,  who 
had  been  asleep,  opened  her  eyes.  Her  lodge 
was  quiet ; Mrs.  Mile  was  reading  near  the 
window,  her  seat  carefully  placed  so  that 
the  light  should  fall  over  her  left  shoulder 
upon  the  page. 

Cicely  gazed  at  her  for  some  time ; then 
she  jumped  from  the  couch  with  a quick 
bound.  “It’s  impossible  to  lie  here 
another  instant,  and  see  that  History  of 
Windham,  Connecticut.  The  next  thing 
you’ll  be  proposing  to  read  it  aloud  to  me; 
you  look  exactly  like  a woman  who  loves 
to  read  aloud.”  She  began  to  put  on  her 
little  kid  boots. 

“You  are  going  for  a walk?  It’sasweet 
day.  I shall  be  glad  to  go  too,”  answered 
Mrs.  Mile,  with  professional  cheerfulness, 
putting  a marker  in  her  book,  and  rising. 

“ No,”  responded  Cicely,  with  decision ; 
“ I can’t  have  those  shoes  of  yours  come 
pounding  along  beside  me  to-day.  They 
are  like  spile-drivers,  Martha  Jane;  pre- 
cisely that.” 

“Well,  I do  declare!”  said  Mrs.  Mile, 
reduced  in  her  surprise  to  the  language  of 
her  youth.  “They  can’t  pound  much, 
Mrs.  Morrison,  in  this  sand;  there’s  no- 
thing but  sand  here.” 

* 1 They  grind  it  down,  ” answered  Cicely. 
“ You  can  call  grandpa,  if  you  don’t  want 
me  to  go  alone ; but  come  with  me  to-day 
you  shall  not,  you  clean,  tiresome,  broad- 
faced, turn-out-your-toes,  do-your-duty 
relict  of  Abner  Wliittredge  Mile !”  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Mile  consideringly  as  she 
said  this,  bringing  out  each  word  in  a soft, 
clear  tone. 

The  Judge  was  listlessly  roving  about 
the  beach.  Mrs.  Mile  gave  him  Cicely’s 
request.  “ She  is  saying  very  odd  things 
to-day,  sir,”  she  added,  impersonally. 

The  Judge,  alarmed,  hurried  to  the  lodge 
with  his  swiftest  trotting  step.  Mrs.  Mile 
could  not  keep  up  with  him. 

“Martha  Jane  is  short-winded,  isn’t 
she?”  remarked  Cicely,  at  the  lodge  door, 
as  he  joined  her.  “Whenever  she  comes 
up  hill,  she  always  stops,  and  says, 4 What 
a beautiful  view!  Whal*  privilege  to  see 
it!'  And  then  she  turns  her  back,  and 
gorges.” 

The  Judge  grinned;  he  too  had  heard 
Mrs.  Mile  speak  of  “ privileges.”  “ What 
does  she  gorge?”  he  asked. 

“ Air,  of  course;  she  inflates  herself  like 
a rubber  cushion.  Come  for  a walk, 


grandpa.”  She  took  his  arm;  they  went 
away  together,  followed  by  the  careful 
eyes  of  the  nurse,  who  had  paused  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  from  the  beach  to  take 
breath. 

“ This  is  a ruse,  grandpa,”  Cicely  said, 
after  a while.  “ I wanted  to  take  a little 
walk  alone,  and  she  wouldn’t  let  me.  But 
you  will.” 

“ Why  alone,  my  child?” 

“Because  I’m  always  being  watched. 
I’m  just  like  a person  in  a cell,  don’t  you 
know,  with  one  of  those  little  windows  cut 
in  the  door,  through  which  the  sentinel 
outside  can  always  look  in.  I am  never 
alone.” 

“ It  must  be  dreadful,”  the  Judge  an- 
swered, with  conviction. 

“ Wait  till  you  have  seen  Martha  Jane 
Mile  in  her  night-gown,”  responded 
Cicely,  with  equal  conclusiveness. 

“ Heaven  forbid !”  said  the  Judge,  with 
a shrill  little  chuckle.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  her;  she  seemed  so  much 
like  her  old  self. 

“You  will  let  me  go,  grandpa?”  She 
put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

“If  you  will  promise  to  come  back 
soon.” 

“Of  course  I will.” 

He  let  her  go  on  alone.  She  looked  back 
and  smiled  once  or  twice;  then  he  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  returned  to  the  beach  by 
a roundabout  way,  in  order  to  deceive 
Mary  Ann;  he  was  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  Cicely  to  outwit  her. 

Cicely  went  on  through  the  forest.  She 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  not  stop- 
ping to  gather  flowers  as  usual.  After 
nearly  half  an  hour  her  vague  glance  rest- 
ed upon  two  figures  in  the  distance;  she 
stopped,  and  as,  by  chance,  she  was  stand- 
ing close  beside  the  trunk  of  a large  tree, 
her  own  person  was  concealed.  The  two 
figures  were  coming  in  her  direction ; they 
drew  nearer;  they  paused.  And  then 
there  followed  a picture  as  old  as  Paris 
and  Helen,  as  old  as  Tristram  and  Isolt: 
a lover  taking  in  his  arms  the  woman  he 
adores.  And  it  was  Paul  Tennant  who 
was  the  lover;  it  was  Eve  who  looked  up 
at  him  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes. 

A shock  passed  over  Cicely ; the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  changed  rapidly  as  her 
gaze  remained  fixed  upon  Eve:  first,  sur- 
prise; then  a strange  quick  anger;  then 
perplexity.  She  left  her  place,  and  went 
rapidly  forward. 

Eve  saw  her  first;  she  drew  herself 
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away  from  Paul.  But  immediately  she 
came  back  to  him,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  if  to  hold  him,  to  keep  him  by 
her  side. 

“Paul,”  said  Cicely,  still  looking  at 
Eve,  “something  has  come  to  me.  Eve 
told  me  that  she  did  a dreadful  thing;  that 
she  shot  somebody.”  And  now  she  trans- 
ferred her  gaze  to  Paul,  looking  at  him 
with  earnestness,  as  if  appealing  to  him  to 
lighten  her  perplexity. 

“Yes,  dear;  let  us  go  back  to  the  camp,” 
said  Paul,  soothingly. 

“Wait  till  I have  told  you  all.  She 
came  to  me,  and  asked — I don’t  know 
where  it  was  exactly?”  And  now  she 
looked  at  Eve,  inquiringly. 

Eve’s  eyes  met  hers,  and  the  deep  an- 
tagonism of  the  expression  roused  the 
dulled  intelligence  of  the  dormant  mind. 
“How  you  hate  me!  how  you  hate  me, 
Eve ! It’s  because  you  love  Paul.  I don’t 
see  how  Paul  can  like  you,  when  you 
were  always  so  hard  to  Ferdie.  For  from 
the  first  she  was  hard  to  him,  Paul;  from 
the  very  first.  I remember — ” 

Eve,  terrified,  turned  away,  thus  releas- 
ing Cicely  from  the  spell  of  her  menacing 
glances. 

Cicely  paused ; and  then  went  back  to 
her  former  narrative  confusedly,  speak- 
ing with  interruptions,  with  pauses.  “She 
came  to  me,  Paul,  and  she  asked,  ‘Cicely, 
do  you  know  how  he  died  ?’  And  I said : 
‘Yes;  there  were  two  negroes.  They  got 
away  in  a boat.  ’ And  she  said : ‘ No ; there 
were  no  negroes.  I shot  him  myself— I, 
Eve  Bruce.’” 

“Dreams,  little  sister.  Every  one  has 
dreams  like  that.” 

‘ 4 No.  I have  a great  many  dreams,  but 
this  was  not  one  of  them,”  answered  Cice- 
ly, decidedly. 

“Take  her  back  to  the  camp.  Carry 
her,”  said  Eve,  in  a sharp  voice. 

“Oh,  she’ll  come  without  that,”  Paul 
answered,  smiling  at  the  peremptory  tone. 

“You  go  first,  then;  go  on  in  advance. 
I will  bring  her.” 

“Don’t  leave  me  alone  with  Eve,” 
pleaded  Cicely,  shrinking  close  to  Paul. 

“Take  her  back,”  said  Eve.  And  her 
voice  expressed  such  acute  suffering  that 
Paul  did  his  best  to  content  her. 

“Come,”  he  said,  gently,  taking  Cice- 
ly’s hand. 

“Wait,”  answered  Cicely,  putting  her 
other  hand  on  Paul's  arm,  as  if  to  hold  his 
attention.  “And  then  she  said:  ‘Don’t 


you  remember  that  we  escaped  through 
the  woods  to  the  North  Point,  and  that  you 
tried  to  push  off  the  boat, and  couldn’t? 
Don’t  you  remember  the  yellow  gleam  of 
the  candle  down  the  road  V ” 

Eve  made  an  involuntary  movement. 

“ I wonder  what  candle  she  could  have 
been  thinking  of  ?”  pursued  Cicely,  in  a 
musing  voice.  “ There  are  a great  many 
candles  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
that  I know.” 

Eve  looked  across  at  Paul  joyously, 
with  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

“And  she  said  that  a baby  climbed  up 
by  one  of  the  seats;  and  that  this  man— 

I don’t  know  who  he  was  exactly — saw 
him,  and  made  a dash  forward;  then  it 
was  that  she  fired.  If  her  shot  killed  him, 
what  is  she  ? What  is  she  at  this  moment? 

I call  her  a murderer.  It  was  that  I want- 
ed to  tell  you,  Paul,  when  I saw  you  tak- 
ing her  in  your  arms.”  Her  face  altered, 
a strange  expression  came  into  her  eyes. 

“ Why  don’t  I see  him  over  there  on  the 
other  beach?”  she  asked,  quickly.  She 
put  one  hand  on  each  side  of  her  mouth, 
and  called,  “Ferdie?  Ferdie?”  listening 
for  the  reply. 

“You  see?”  said  Eve,  with  trembling 
lips. 

“Yes,”  answered  Paul,  watching  the 
quivering  motion.  “I  haven’t  had  my 
walk  out,  Eve;  remember  that.” 

“ I can  come  out  again.  After  we  have 
got  her  back.” 

Cicely  had  ceased  calling.  She  turned 
and  searched  Eve’s  face  with  eyes  that 
dwelt  and  lingered.  “Now  I know!  Now 
I know ! It  has  all  come  back  to  me.  It 
was  Ferdie!  She  shot  Ferdie /”  And, 
with  a terrible  cry,  she  threw  herself  on 
Eve,  her  eyes  narrowed  to  two  gleaming 
black  lines. 

But  Paul  easily  caught  her;  he  drew  her 
away.  Lifting  her,  he  carried  her  quick- 
ly toward  the  camp.  Eve  had  disappeared. 
He  looked  for  her  in  vain ; he  decided  that 
she  had  hurried  forward  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  Cicely’s  coming.  But  when  he 
reached  the  lodge  there  was  no  one  there 
but  Mrs.  Mile. 

In  the  early  evening,  as  still  she  had  not 
appeared,  he  asked  for  her.  Cicely  was 
sleeping  quietly;  Hollis  and  the  Judge, 
with  their  hats  on,  were  playing  euchre 
by  the  light  of  a kerosene  lamp  which 
stood  on  the  rough  table  by  the  camp  fire. 
Mrs.  Mile  volunteered  to  go  in  search. 
And  presently  Eve  came  gliding  out  of 
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the  shadow,  looking  like  a spirit  in  her 
white  dress.  Paul  drew  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  they  went  down  to  the  beach. 
Over  the  wide  lake  twilight  still  lingered, 
its  gray  veil  pierced  by  stars.  “ We  will 
stroll  up  and  down,”  he  said;  “I  didn’t 
have  my  walk  out,  you  know.” 

“Do  you  love  me?  Do  you  love  me 
the  same  as  ever  ?”  said  Eve. 

He  could  scarcely  hear  her.  Her  whis- 
per was  almost  like  that  of  death. 

“Do  you  think  I have  had  time  to 
change  since  afternoon  ?”  he  asked,  laugh- 
ing. “How  cold  your  hands  are!  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  tenderly. 

And  then  life  came  back  to  the  woman 
he  held ; came  back  in  the  red  that  flushed 
her  cheeks  and  her  white  throat,  in  the 
thrill  that  passed  over  her,  in  her  quick- 
ened breath.  She  left  him,  and  walked 
by  herself.  But  she  was  no  longer  un- 
happy. 

“Paul,”  she  said, after  a while,  “send 
Cicely  home.  Send  her  home  with  her 
grandfather;  she  can  travel  now  without 
danger.” 

14 1 can't  desert  Cicely,”  said  Paul,  sur- 
prised. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  desertion.  You  can 
always  help  her;  we  can  both  do  that. 
She  will  be  much  happier  in  her  old 
home.” 

44  She’s  not  going  to  be  very  happy  any- 
where, I am  afraid.” 

“The  Judge  will  be  happier,” said  Eve, 
shifting  her  ground. 

“ I dare  say.  Poor  old  map !” 

“A  winter  in  Bois  Blanc  would  kill 
him,”  Eve  continued. 

44 1 expected  to  go  South  with  them  be- 
fore the  real  winter  begins.” 

“Mrs.  Mile  could  go  now.  And— and 
^perhaps  Mr.  Hollis.” 

“Kit?  What  could  Kit  do  down 
there  ?” 

“Marry  Miss  Sabrina,”  suggested  Eve, 
with  a sudden  burst  of  wild  laughter,  in 
which  Paul  joined. 

44 They  are  all  to  go,  are  they?  But 
you  and  I are  not  to  go.  Is  that  your 
plan  ?”  he  went  on. 

44  Yes.” 

He  kissed  her.  “ Paul  Tennant  and  his 
wife  will  take  poor  Cicely  South  them- 
selves,” he  said,  stroking  her  hair  caress- 
ingly. “It’s  always  braided  so  closely, 
Eve.  How  long  is  it  when  down  ?” 

But  she  did  not  hear  these  whispered 
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words;  she  drew  herself  away  from  him 
with  passionate  strength.  “No;  she  must 
go  with  some  one  else;  she  can  go  with 
any  one  you  please;  we  can  have  two 
nurses,  instead  of  one.  But  you — you 
must  not  go.  You  must  stay  with  me.” 

44  Why,  Eve,  I hardly  know  you ! Why 
do  you  feel  so  about  poor  little  Cicely  ? 
Why  do  you  strike  a person  who’s 
down  ?” 

“Oh  yes — down;  that  is  what  you  all 
say.  Yet  she  has  had  everything — even 
if  she  has  lost  it  now — and  some  people  go 
through  all  their  lives  without  one  single 
thing  they  really  care  for.  She  shall  not 
rob  me  of  this;  I will  not  let  her.  I defy 
her;  she  shall  not!” 

“She  shall  go  back  to  Romney,”  said 
Paul.  What  these  disagreements  between 
the  two  women  were  about  he  did  not 
know;  probably  they  were  unimportant. 
His  idea  was  that  he  would  marry  Eve  as 
soon  as  possible — within  the  next  ten  days. 
After  they  were  married  he  would  tell  her 
that  it  was  best  that  they  should  take  Cice- 
ly South  themselves,  and  she  would  see 
the  good  sense  of  his  decision.  She  could 
not  have  any  real  dislike  for  poor  little 
Cicely. 

Eve  came  back  to  him  humbly  enough. 

“ I am  afraid  you  do  not  like  my  interfer- 
ing with  your  plans?”  she  said. 

44  You  may  interfere  as  much  as  you 
like,”  answered  Paul,  smiling. 

“And  you  are  not  angry  with  me?” 

Paul’s  answer,  though  silent,  contented 
her. 

XXVIII. 

The  next  day  Paul  started  at  dawn  for 
Bois  Blanc.  He  wished  to  make  the  house 
ready  for  his  wife.  He  had  not  much 
money;  but  there  was  one  room  in  the 
plain  cottage  which  should  be  beautiful. 
No  suspicion  came  to  him  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  making  it  beautiful; 
his  idea  was  simply  that  it  was  a matter  of 
new  furniture. 

He  reached  Bois  Blanc  at  night,  and  let 
himself  into  his  cottage  with  his  key; 
lighting  a candle,  he  went  to  his  room. 
He  had  never  been  dissatisfied  with  this 
simple  apartment;  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
now;  there  was  a good  closet,  where  he 
could  hang  up  his  clothes;  there  was  a 
broad  shelf,  where  he  could  put  his  hand 
in  the  dark  upon  anything  which  he 
might  want;  there  was  his  iron  bedstead, 
and  there  was  his  wTute-pine  bureau;  two 
wooden  chairs;  a wash-hand  stand,  with 
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a large  bowl;  a huge  tin  pail  for  water,  a 
flat  bath-tub  in  position  on  the  floor,  and 
plenty  of  towels  and  sponges — what  could 
man  want  more  ? 

But  a woman  might  want  more ; and  he 
gave  a little  laugh,  which  had  a thrill  in 
it,  as  he  thought  of  Eve  standing  there, 
and  looking  about  her  at  his  plain  mascu- 
line arrangements.  The  bare  floor  would 
not  please  her,  perhaps ; he  must  order  a 
carpet.  ‘ 4 Turkey,  ” he  thought,  vaguely ; 
he  had  heard  the  word,  and  supposed  that 
it  signified  something  very  light  in  color, 
with  a great  many  brilliant  roses.  “Per- 
haps there  ought  to  be  a few  more  little 
things,”  he  said  to  himself,  doubtfully. 
Then,  after  another  moment’s  survey: 
“But  I needn’t  be  disturbed;  she’ll  soon 
fill  it  full  of  tottlish  little  tables  and  dim- 
ity ; she’ll  flounce  everything  with  white 
muslin,  and  tie  everything  with  blue  rib- 
bons; she’ll  overflow  into  the  next  room 
too;  this  won’t  be  enough  for  her.  Per- 
haps I’d  better  throw  the  two  into  one, 
with  a big  fire-place — I know  she  likes  big 
fire-places ; if  it’s  as  large  as  that,  I sha’n’t 
be  suffocated,  even  with  all  her  muslin.” 
And,  with  another  fond  laugh,  he  turned 
in. 

The  morning  after  Paul’s  departure,  Eve 
did  not  go  near  Cicely.  She  asked  Mrs. 
Mile,  in  a tone  which  even  that  unim- 
aginative woman  found  haughty,  how 
Mrs.  Morrison  was.  (In  reality,  the 
haughtiness  hid  a trembling,  panting 
fear.) 

“She  seems  better,  Miss  Bruce,  as  re- 
gards her  physical  state.  Truth  compels 
me  to  add,  however,  that  she  says  extreme- 
ly irrational  things.” 

4 4 What  things  ?”  asked  Eve,  with  a pang 
of  dread.  For  the  things  which  Mrs.  Mile 
would  call  irrational  might  indicate  that 
Cicely  was  herself  again,  Mrs.  Mile’s  idea 
of  the  rational  being  always  the  common- 
place. 

44  When  she  first  woke,  ma’am,  she  said, 

4 Oh,  what  a splendid  wind! — how  it  does 
blow!  I must  go  out  and  run  and  run. 
Can  you  run,  Martha  Jane?’ — when  my 
name,  ma’am,  is  Mary  Ann.  Seeing  that 
she  was  so  lively,  I began  to  tell  her  a 
dream  which  I had  had — a dream  which 
was  very  amusing.  I was  dressing  her, 
putting  on  her  shoes;  she  interrupted  me 
as  I was  kneeling  before  her.  4 Martha 
Jane,’  says  she,  fixing  me  with  her  big 
black  eyes,  4 dreams  are  the  reflections  of 
our  thoughts  by  day.  I know  all  your 


thoughts  by  day;  they  are  wearing.  I 
don’t  want  repetitions  of  them  by  night.’ 
Now,  ma’am,  could  anything  be  more  irra- 
tional ?” 

“She  is  herself  again,”  thought  Eve. 
She  went  off  into  the  forest,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  noon  meal  was  over.  Go- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  she  ate  some  bread : she 
was  fond  of  dry  bread.  Coming  back  af- 
ter this  frugal  repast,  she  still  avoided 
Cicely’s  lodge;  she  went  down  to  the 
beach.  Here  her  restlessness  ceased  for 
the  moment;  she  sat  looking  over  the  wa- 
ter, her  eyes  not  seeing  it,  seeing  only 
Paul.  After  half  an  hour,  Hollis,  with 
simulated  carelessness,  passed  that  way 
and  stopped.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  face 
he  said  to  himself,  “They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried immediately.” 

44  We  sha’n’t  be  staying  much  longer  at 
Jupiter  Light,  I guess,”  he  said  aloud,  in  a 
jocular  tone. 

“No,”  Eve  answered.  “The  summer 
is  really  over,”  she  added,  as  if  in  expla- 
nation. 

“ Don’t  look  much  like  it  to-day.” 

She  made  no  reply. 

“Paul  went  back  to  Bois  Blanc  rather 
in  a hurry,  didn’t  he?”  pursued  Hollis, 
playing  with  his  misery. 

44  Yes.  He  has  a good  deal  to  do,”  she 
continued.  If  he  could  not  resist  playing 
with  his  misery,  neither  could  she  help 
exulting  in  her  happiness,  parading  it  for 
her  own  joy  in  spoken  words,  which  she 
did  not  suppose  that  he  could  interpret. 

“Good  deal  to  do?  He  didn’t  tell  me 
about  it;  perhaps  I could  have  helped 
him,”  Hollis  went  on,  awkwardly,  but 
looking  at  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his 
eyes — his  poor,  hungry,  unsatisfied  old 
heart. 

44  You  could  be  of  use  to  us,”  said  Eve, 
suddenly.  (“Us !”  thought  Hollis.)  4 4 The 
very  greatest,  Mr.  Hollis.  If  you  would 
go  South  with  Judge  Abercrombie  and 
Mrs.  Morrison,  it  would  be  everything. 
They  will  probably  go  in  a week  or  ten 
days.  Mrs.  Mile  accompanies  them,  of 
course;  but  if  you  could  go  too,  it  would 
be  so  much  safer.” 

“And  you  to  stay  in  Bois  Blanc  .with 
Paul,”  thought  Hollis.  44 1 don’t  grudge 
it  to  you,  Evie,  God  knows  I don’t— may 
you  be  very  happy,  sweet  one! — but  I 
shall  have  to  get  out  of  this  all  the  same. 
I’m  ashamed  of  myself,  old  fellow  that  I 
am,  but  I can’t  stand  it;  I shall  have  to 
go.  I’ll  go  West.” 
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Eve,  meanwhile,  was  waiting  for  his  re- 
ply. 44  Of  course  I’ll  go,  Miss  Bruce,”  he 
answered  aloud;  “ should  like  nothing 
better  than  a little  run  down  South. 
Why,  the  old  Judge  and  me,  we’ll  make 
a regular  spree  of  it!”  And  he  slapped 
his  leg  loudly  in  confirmation. 

Eve  gave  him  a bright  smile  by  way  of 
thanks.  But  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
to  talk  long  with  anybody,  and  presently 
she  left  him,  taking  a path  through  the 
woods. 

In  fifteen  minutes  her  restlessness 
brought  her  back  again.  She  stopped  at 
the  edge  of  the  camp.  Porley,  near  by, 
was  making  44  houses” — that  is,  squares 
and  pyramids  of  the  little  white  pebbles  of 
the  beach,  which  Master  Jack  demolished 
when  completed,  with  the  shouts  of  a con- 
queror. 44  Porley,  go  and  ask  the  nurse 
how  Mrs.  Morrison  is  now ; — whether  she 
is  more  quiet.” 

44  Mis’  Morrison,  she’s  ebber  so  much 
weller  to-day,”  volunteered  Porley. 
44  When  she  ain’t  so  quiet,  Miss  Bruce — 
droppin’  off  inter  naps  all  de  time — den 
she’s  weller.” 

44  Do  as  I tell  you,”  said  Eve. 

The  girl  went  off. 

44  House,”  demanded  Jack. 

Eve  took  him  on  her  shoulder  instead. 

“Sing  to  Jacky;  poor,  poor  Jacky!” 
said  the  child,  gurgling  with  glee. 

44  Mis’  Mile,  she  say  Mis’  Morrison  done 
gone  ter  sleep  dish  yere  minute,”  reported 
Porley,  with  a crestfallen  air,  returning. 

Eve’s  spirits  rose.  “Oh,  Jack,  Jack, 
what  a naughty  boy !”  She  laughed  con- 
vulsively, lifting  up  her  shoulder,  as  the 
child  tried  to  insert  one  of  his  pebbles  un- 
der her  little  linen  collar,  selecting  a par- 
ticularly ticklish  spot  on  her  throat  under 
the  ear  for  the  purpose.  44  Do  you  want 
to  go  out  on  the  lake  ?” 

Jack  dropped  his  pebble;  he  was  always 
wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a voy- 
age. Porley  picked  up  his  straw  hat,  and 
brought  his  little  coat,  in  case  the  air 
should  grow  cool;  in  ten  minutes  they 
were  afloat.  * Eve  turned  the  canoe  up  the 
lake,  rowing  eastward. 

After  a voyage  of  half  an  hour  she 
beaded  the  boat  shoreward  and  landed; 
the  woods  hereabout  had  a gray-green 
look  which  tempted  her;  they  brought 
back  the  memory  of  the  first  walk  she  had 
taken  alone  with  Paul.  44  See  to  Jack,” 
she  said  to  Porley,  briefly,  lifting  the  child 
safely  to  the  beach.  44 1 shall  be  back  in 


ten  minutes  or  so.”  Entering  the  wood, 
she  walked  on  at  random,  keeping  within 
sight  of  the  water. 

She  was  lost  in  a day-dream,  one  of 
those  day-dreams  which  come  sometimes 
to  certain  temperaments  with  such  vivid- 
ness that  the  real  world  disappears;  she 
was  with  Paul,  she  was  looking  at  him, 
his  arm  was  round  her;  their  future  life 
together  unrolled  itself  before  her  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  in  all  its  details;  in  her 
happiness  all  remembrance  of  the  past 
even,  with  its  horror  and  its  fear,  vanish- 
ed away. 

How  long  this  state  lasted  she  never 
knew.  At  a certain  point  a distant  cry 
crossed  the  still  ecstasy;  but  it  reached 
her  vaguely,  it  did  not  bring  her  back.  A 
second  summons  was  more  distinct.  But 
it  seemed  an  impertinence  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  answer.  A third  time 
came  the  sound,  and  now  there  were  syl- 
lables : 4 4 Miss  El-eve ! Miss  E-eve  1”  Then, 
a moment  later, 4 4 Oh,  Ba-by  /”  She  recog- 
nized the  shrillness  of  a negro  woman’s 
voice;  it  was  Porley.  “Baby?”  That 
could  only  mean  Jack!  The  trance  was 
over;  she  remembered  not  only  the  child, 
but  his  father;  she  felt  as  if  a whip  had 
been  brought  suddenly  down  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  rushed  to  the  lake,  and 
from  there  down  the  beach  toward  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  the  child. 

The  screams  grew  louder.  A bend  hid 
that  part  of  the  beach  from  her  view; 
would  she  never  reach  the  end  of  that 
bend ! She  ran  with  all  her  strength,  pos- 
sessed by  a great  fear.  The  words  of  her 
brother’s  last  letter  came  to  her,  so  full  of 
pride  and  joy  in  the  “little  son.”  44 O 
Jack,  don’t  let  anything  happen  to  Baby! 
O Jack,  don’t!” 

At  last  she  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
bend.  She  had  made  her  greatest  haste, 
her  face  was  flushed  with  dark  red,  her 
limbs  trembled;  breath  was  almost  gone. 
But  she  forgot  that  she  was  suffering 
when  she  saw  what  had  happened:  the 
child,  alone  in  the  canoe,  had  been  carried 
out  to  deep  water. 

Porley,  frantic  with  grief,  had  waded 
out  as  far  as  she  could;  she  was  standing 
with  the  water  up  to  her  chin,  sobbing 
aloud.  Eve’s  crimsoned  face  turned 
white.  As  yet  she  could  not  speak ; with 
her  eyes  half  closed  from  dizziness,  she 
beckoned  to  Porley  to  come  to  her.  Then, 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  she  forced 
herself  to  stand  motionless,  in  order  to  be 
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able  to  breathe  freely  again.  As  Porley 
came  up,  “Stop  crying!”  she  managed  to 
say.  Then,  after  a moment:  “We  must 
not  frighten  him.  Go  back  under  the 
trees  where  he  cannot  see  you,  and  sit 
there  quietly.  Don't  speak.” 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  walked 
up  the  beach  until  she  was  on  a line  with 
the  canoe;  the  boat  moved  waywardly 
and  slowly;  but  it  was  being  carried  all 
the  time  still  farther  from  the  shore. 
“ Jacky,  are  you  having  a good  time  out 
there  ?”  she  called,  with  a smiling  face,  as 
though  the  escapade  had  been  his  own, 
and  he  had  cleverly  out-witted  them. 

There  was  not  a grain  of  the  coward 
in  the  child.  “Ess,”  he  called  back,  tri- 
umphantly. He  was  sitting  on  a folded 
shawl  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  holding 
on  with  his  hands  to  the  sides;  his  eyes 
came  just  above  its  edge. 

“Aunty  Eve  is  going  to  get  a boat  and 
come  out  after  you,”  Eve  went  on.  “ Then 
we'll  go  fishing.  But  Jack  must  sit  per- 
fectly still,  or  else  she  won’t  come.  Per- 
fectly still.  Does  Jacky  hear  ?” 

“ Ess,”  called  Jack  again. 

“ If  you  are  tired,  put  your  head  down 
and  go  to  sleep.  Aunty  Eve  will  come, 
soon  if  you  are  still;  not  if  you  move 
about.” 

“ I’s  still,”  called  Jack,  in  a high  key. 

“If  there  was  only  a man  here!  - A 
man  could  swim  out  and  bring  the  boat 
in,”  she  thought,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
then  stopping,  lest  Jack  should  see  the 
motion.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to 
think.  “If  Paul  were  only  here!”  It 
was  on  Paul's  account,  to  be  able  to  think 
of  him  by  herself,  to  dream  of  their  daily 
life  together — it  was  for  this  that  she  had 
left  her  brother’s  child  on  that  solitary 
beach,  with  only  a careless  negro  girl  to 
watch  over  him.  But  there  was  no  man 
near,  and  there  was  no  second  boat;  the 
canoe  was  already  visibly  farther  away; 
little  Jack’s  eyes,  looking  at  her,  were  be- 
coming indistinct,  she  could  see  only  the 
outline  of  his  head  and  the  yellow  of  his 
golden  curls.  She  waved  her  hand  to  him 
and  sang,  clearly  and  gayly : 

“ Row  the  boat,  row  the  boat,  up  to  the  strand ; 

Before  our  door  there  is  dry  land.” 

And  Jack  answered  with  a distinct  “Ess.” 
Then  he  tried  to  go  on  with  it.  “Who 
pums  idder,  all  booted  an’  spur-r-rd,”  he 
chanted,  straining  his  little  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  so  that  his  auntie  should  hear  him. 
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The  tears  poured  down  Eve’s  cheeks  as 
she  heard  the  baby  voice;  she  knew  he 
could  not  see  them.  For  an  instant,  she 
thought  of  trying  to  swim  out  to  him  her- 
self. “I  can  swim  a little;  I’ve  heard 
that  people  sometimes  swim  instinctively, 
if  thrown  suddenly  into  deep  water.”  She 
began  to  unbutton  her  boots.  But  there 
was  no  rock  from  which  she  could  throw 
herself,  she  would  have  to  wade  out;  that 
instinctive  knowledge— perhaps  it  only 
came  with  the  shock  of  a plunge.  In  ad- 
dition, if  she  should  sink,  there  would  be 
no  one  to  save  Jack.  She  rebuttoned  her 
boots  and  ran  to  Porley.  “Go  to  the 
beach,  and  walk  up  and  down  where  Jack 
can  see  you.  Call  to  him  once  in  a while, 
but  not  too  often.  Call  gayly;  don’t  let 
him  see  that  you  are  frightened;  if  he 
thinks  you  are  frightened,  he  will  become 
frightened  himself  and  move  about;  then 
he  will  upset  the  boat.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I mean  ? I am  going  back  to 
the  camp  for  another  canoe.  Keep  him 
in  sight;  and  try — do  try  to  be  sensible.” 

She  was  off.  Without  much  hope,  trem- 
bling with  foreboding,  she  began  her  race. 
Before  she  passed  beyond  hearing,  Porley’s 
voice  came  to  her:  “Hi-yi,  dah,  Jack? 
Yo’re  kyar’in  on  now,  ain’t  yer ! Splendid 
fun,  sho!  Wisht  I was  ’long!”  And  then 
followed  a high  chuckle,  which  Porley  in- 
tended as  a gay  laugh.  At  least  the  girl 
had  understood. 

Eve  could  run  very  swiftly;  her  light 
figure,  with  its  long  step,  made  running 
easy  to  her.  Yet  each  minute  was  now  so 
precious  that  instinctively  she  used  every 
precaution:  she  let  her  arms  hang  life- 
lessly, so  that  no  energy  should  be  spent 
in  poising  them;  she  kept  her  lips  apart, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  beach  about  two 
yards  in  advance  of  her,  so  that  she  could 
select  as  she  ran  the  best  places  for  her 
feet,  and  avoid  the  loose  stones.  Her  slen- 
der feet,  too  (undressed  they  were  models 
for  a Greek  sculptor),  aided  her  by  their 
elasticity ; she  wore  a light  boot,  longer 
than  her  foot,  and  the  silken  web  of  her 
stocking  was  longer,  so  that  her  step  was 
never  cramped.  But  with  all  her  effort 
she  could  not  run  as  rapidly  as  her  canoe 
had  skimmed  the  water  under  her  strong 
strokes  when  it  brought  her  the  other 
way;  and  that  voyage  had  lasted  a long 
half-hour — she  remembered  this  with 
dread.  Could  she  run  for  a half-hour  or 
longer  ? How  much  might  happen  in  that 
time ! 
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For  the  first  ten  minutes  she  ran  rap- 
idly— too  rapidly;  then,  feeling  that  her 
breath  was  labored,  she  forced  herself  to 
slacken  her  pace  and  make  it  more  regu- 
lar; as  much  as  possible  like  a machine. 
Thus  she  ran  on  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Then  gradually  she  fell  into  a long  swing- 
ing step,  throwing  her  body  forward  a lit- 
tle from  right  to  left  as  her  weight  fell 
now  upon  one  foot,  now  upon  the  .other; 
this  change  was  such  a relief  that  she  felt 
as  if  .she  could  run  for  ten  miles  more; 
and  she  did  go  on  for  another  twenty 
minutes  with  comparative  ease.  But 
still  fifteen  minutes  must  pass  before  the 
camp  could  come  within  her  sight;  and 
ere  they  were  over,  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  all  her  arrangements,  experiments, 
and  subterfuges;  she  was  exhausted,  she 
could  hear  herself  breathe  with  a panting 
sound. 

“ If  I can  only  keep  on  until  they  see 
me!” 

The  camp  had  an  unusually  quiet  look; 
so  far  as  her  eyes,  injected  with  red  by 
the  effort  she  had  made,  could  see,  there 
were  no  moving  figures  anywhere;  no 
one  sitting  on  the  benches;  no  one  on 
the  beach.  Where  were  all  the  people? 
What  could  have  become  of  them?  Hollis 
and  the  Judge?  Even  the  cook  and  the 
Irishmen  ? Nothing  stirred ; it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  and 
the  waters  of  the  lake  had  been  struck  by 
an  unnatural  calm.  Usually  there  was 
the  wash  of  the  wavelets  on  the  beach,  to- 
day there  was  not  a sound ; the  water  lay 
flat  on  the  pebbly  bottom,  and  one  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  nowhere 
was  it  more  than  a foot  deep,  even  far 
out;  a great  lifeless  pond. 

At  last  she  came  to  the  first  stakes, 
where  the  nets  were  sometimes  spread 
out.  The  nets  were  not  there  now.  Then 
she  came  to  the  cistern — a sunkeu  cask  to 
which  water  was  brought  from  an  ice-cold 
spring;  still  no  sound.  Then  the  wood- 
pile  ; the  Irishmen  had  evidently  been  add- 
ing to  it  that  day,  for  an  axe  remained  in 
a severed  trunk;  but  no  one  was  there. 
Though  she  had  kept  up  her  rapid  pace 
without  break  as  she  ran  past  these  famil- 
iar objects,  there  was  now  a singing  in  her 
ears,  and  she  could  not  see  with  distinct- 
ness, everything  being  rimmed  by  the  hot 
red  blur  which  seemed  to  exhale  from  her 
own  eyes— a red  blur  with  yellow  flashes 
in  it  which  were  dazzling.  She  reached 
the  line  of  lodges  at  last;  leaving  the 
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beach,  and  going  through  the  wood  with 
the  same  rushing  speed,  she  went  straight 
to  Cicely’s  door.  It  was  closed.  She 
opened  it.  44  Cicely  ?”  she  said,  or  rather 
her  lips  formed  the  name  without  a sound. 

44  Where  is  Jack  ?”  cried  Cicely,  spring- 
ing up  as  soon  as  she  saw  Eve’s  face. 

They  met,  grasping  each  other's  hands. 

44  Where  is  he  ? What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?”  Cicely  repeated,  holding  Eve 
with  a grasp  of  iron. 

Eve  could  not  talk.  But  she  felt  the 
agony  in  the  mother’s  cry.  44  Safe,”  she 
articulated. 

Cicely  relaxed  her  hold.  She  brought 
a glass  of  water  and  held  it  to  Eve’s  lips. 
Eve  drank ; she  sank  to  her  knees  without 
a sound ; thence  to  the  floor. 

Cicely  seemed  to  understand ; she 
brought  a pillow  with  business-like  swift- 
ness, and  placed  it  under  Eve’s  head ; then 
she  waited.  Eve’s  eyes  were  closed ; her 
throat  and  chest  labored  so,  as  she  lay 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  that  Cicely 
bent  down  and  quickly  took  out  the  little 
arrow  pin,  and  unbuttoned  the  top  but- 
tons of  her  dress.  This  relieved  Eve ; the 
convulsive  panting  grew  quiet. 

But  with  her  first  long  breath  she  was 
on  her  feet  again.  “Come!”  she  said. 
She  opened  the  door  and  left  the  lodge, 
hurrying  down  to  the  beach;  thence  she 
ran  westward  along  the  shore  to  the  point 
where  the  canoes  were  kept.  Cicely  ran 
by  her  side  without  speaking:  they  had 
no  need  of  words. 

Reaching  the  boats,  Eve  began  to  push 
one  of  them  toward  the  water.  “Call 
Mr.  Hollis.  Go  up  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  call,”  she  said  to  Cicely,  briefly. 

“ Gone  fishing, ’’Cicely  responded,  help- 
ing to  push  the  boat  on  the  other  side. 

At  this  moment  some  one  appeared— 
one  of  the  Irishmen. 

44  Take  him  and  follow  in  that  other  ca- 
noe,” said  Eve.  44  We  want  all  the  help 
we  can  get.” 

As  they  pushed  off  rapidly — three  min- 
utes had  not  passed  since  they  left  the 
lodge — Mary  Ann  Mile  came  hurrying 
down  to  the  shore;  she  had  been  taking 
her  daily  exercise— a brisk  walk  of  half 
an  hour,  timed  by  her  watch.  “Mrs. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Morrison,  where  are  you 
going?  Take  me  with  you.” 

Cicely  did  not  even  look  at  her.  44  Go 
on,”  she  said  to  the  man. 

Eve  was  paddling  rapidly;  the  second 
canoe  followed  hers. 
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When  Mary  Ann  Mile  found  that  the 
two  boats  kept  on  their  course,  she  went 
back  to  the  lodge,  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  set  off  up  the  beach  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  were  going,  walk- 
ing with  steady  steps,  the  shawl  compact- 
ly pinned  with  two  strong  shawl -pins 
representing  beetles. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  afloat,  Ci- 
cely called:  “Where  is  Jack?  Tell  me 
about  it.” 

“Presently,”  answered  Eve,  without 
turning  her  head. 

‘ 4 No.  Now  /”  said  the  mother,  peremp- 
torily. 

“He  is  out  on  the  lake,  in  the  ca- 
noe.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!  and  it’s  getting  toward  night! 
Row  faster.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?”  (This  to  the  Irishman.)  “Eve, 
wait;  how  far  out  is  he?” 

“ It’s  very  calm,”  Eve  answered. 

“In  the  dark  we  can  never  find  him,” 
wailed  the  mother,  in  a broken  voice. 

Eve  made  swift,  tireless  strokes;  the 
Irishman  could  not  keep  up  with  her. 

It  was  growing  toward  night,  as  Cicely 
had  said;  the  days  were  shorter  now. 
Clouds  were  gathering  too,  though  the  air 
and  water  remained  strangely  still;  the 
night  would  be  dark. 

“Your  arms  are  like  willow  twigs; 
you’ve  got  no  strength,”  said  Cicely  to 
the  irishman.  “ Hurry !” 

The  man  had  plenty  of  strength,  and 
was  exerting  every  atom  of  it.  Still  Eve 
kept  ahead  of  him.  “O  Jack!”  she 
thought,  “O  Jack!  let  me  be  in  time!” 
It  was  her  brother  whom  she  was  appeal- 
ing to. 

In  twenty  minutes  she  reached  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  Porley ; but  there  was 
no  Porley  there.  Without  stopping,  she 
paddled  on  eastward.  Cicely’s  canoe  was 
now  some  distance  behind.  Fifteen  min- 
utes more  and  she  saw  Porley.  She  row- 
ed in  rapidly.  “ Where  is  he  ?” 

“ Dair !”  answered  Porley,  pointing  over 
the  darkening  water  with  a gesture  that 
was  tragic  in  its  despair. 

At  first  Eve  saw  nothing.  Then  she 
distinguished  a black  speck;  she  pointed 
toward  it  with  her  paddle. 

“Yass’m;  dat’s  him.  I ’ain’t  nebber 
take  my  yies  off  ’em,”  said  the  girl,  cry- 
ing. 

“ Tell  Mrs.  Morrison.  She’s  coming,” 


said  Eve.  She  turned  her  boat  and  pad- 
died  out  rapidly  toward  the  speck. 

“ If  I only  had  matches;  it  will  be  dark 
soon.  But  it’s  so  calm  that  nothing  can 
have  happened  to  him.  He  will  be  asleep.” 
In  spite  of  her  pretended  certainty,  how- 
ever, dread  held  her  heart  as  in  a vise. 
“ I won’t  think — only  row.”  She  tried  to 
keep  her  mind  a blank  and  passive,  resort- 
ing to  the  device  of  counting  her  strokes 
with  great  interest.  On  the  light  craft 
sped,  with  the  peculiar  skimming  iqotion 
of  the  Indian  canoe,  as  if  it  were  gliding 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  twi- 
light grew  deeper. 

There  came  a little  gust,  and  lightning 
showed  itself  for  an  instant  in  the  thick 
bank  of  clouds  across  the  southern  sky. 
“Is  there  going  to  be  a storm?”  She 
stopped;  the  other  boat,  which  had  been 
following  her  swiftly,  came  up. 

“Have  you  ever  been  out  in  a canoe 
in  a storm?”  she  called  to* the  Irishman, 
keeping  her  own  boat  well  away  from 
Cicely’s. 

“ No,  ma’am.” 

“Take  Mrs.  Morrison  back  to  shore, 
then,  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

“Go  on!”  commanded  Cicely,  with 
flashing  eyes. 

There  came  another  gust.  The  man, 
perplexed  by  the  contrary  orders,  turned 
his  boat  the  wrong  way ; it  careened,  then 
righted  itself. 

“Take  her  back,”  called  Eve,  starting 
onward  again. 

“ Follow  that  canoe!”  said  Cicely. 

The  man  tried  to  obey  Cicely;  to  in- 
tensify his  obedience  he  stood  up  and 
paddled  with  his  back  bent.  There  came 
another  flurry  of  wind;  his  boat  careened 
again,  and  he  lost  his  balance;  he  gave  a 
yell.  For  a moment  Eve  thought  he  had 
gone  overboard.  But  he  had  only  crouch- 
ed. 4 4 Go  back — while  you  can,  ” she  called, 
warningly. 

And  this  time  he  obeyed  her. 

“Eve,  take  me  with  you — take  me!” 
cried  Cicely,  in  a tone  that  went  to  the 
heart. 

“ We  needn’t  both  of  us  die,”  Eve  an- 
swered, calling  back  for  the  last  time. 

As  she  went  forward  on  her  course, 
lightning  began  to  show  itself  frequently 
in  pallid  forks  on  the  dark  cloud-bank. 
“If  only  there’s  no  gale!”  she  thought. 
Through  these  minutes  she  had  been  able 
to  distinguish  what  she  supposed  was  the 
baby’s  canoe ; but  now  she  lost  it.  She 
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rowed  on  at  random;  then  shebegan  tocall. 
Nothing  answered.  The  lightning  grew 
brighter,  and  she  blessed  its  flashes;  they 
would  show  her,  perhaps,  what  she  was 
in  search  of ; with  every  gleam  she  scanned 
the  lake  in  a different  direction.  But  she 
saw  nothing.  She  called  again:  “ Jackyf 
Jack-y  ?”  A great  bird  flew  by,  close  over 
her  head,  and  startled  her;  its  wings  made 
a rushing  sound.  “Jack-y?  Jack-y?” 
She  rowed  on,  calling  desperately. 

It  was  now  perfectly  dark.  Presently 
an  unusually  brilliant  gleam  revealed  for 
an  instant  a dark  object  on  her  left.  She 
rowed  toward  it.  44  Jacky,  speak  to  Aunty 
Eve.  Aunty  Eve  is  close  beside  you.” 
She  put  her  whole  heart  into  this  cry ; then 
she  waited,  breathless. 

From  a distance  came  a sound,  the 
sweetest  which  Eve  Bruce  had  ever  heard. 
“Ess,”  said  Jack's  brave  little  voice. 

She  tried  to  row  toward  it.  Before 
she  could  reach  the  spot  a wind  coming 
from  the  south  drove  her  canoe  back. 
44  Jacky,  Jacky,  say  yes  again.” 

4 4 Ess,”  said  the  little  voice,  fainter  and 
farther  away. 

The  wind  was  stronger  now,  and  it 
began  to  make  a noise  too  as  it  crossed 
the  lake. 

“Jacky,  Jacky,  you  must  answer  me.” 

44  Ess.” 

A crashing  peal  of  thunder  broke  over 
their  heads.  When  it  had  ceased,  she 
could  hear  the  poor  little  lad  crying.  His 
boat  must  have  drifted,  for  his  voice  came 
from  a new  direction. 

44 1 am  coming  directly  to  you,  Jacky,” 
she  called,  altering  her  course  rapidly. 

The  thunder  began  again,  and  filled  her 
ears.  When  it  ceased,  all  was  still. 

44  Jacky  I Jacky  l” 

No  answer. 

And  now  there  came  another  cry: 
“ Eve,  where  are  you  ? Wait  for  me.” 
It  was  Cicely. 

“This  way, ’’called  Eve,  loudly. 

She  never  dreamed  that  Cicely  was 
alone.  She  supposed  that  the  Irishman  had 
taken  heart  of  grace  and  ventured  back. 
But  presently  a canoe  touched  hers,  and 
there  in  the  night  she  saw  Cicely  all  alone, 
like  a phantom.  “Baby?”  demanded 
Cicely,  holding  the  edge  of  Eve’s  boat. 

44 1 heard  him  only  a moment  ago,” 
answered  Eve,  as  excited  as  herself. 
“Jacky  ! Jacky  1” 

No  reply. 

Then  Cicely’s  voice  sounded  forth 


clearly:  “It’s  mamma,  Jack.  Speak  to 
mamma.” 

“ Mam-ma  !”  came  the  answer.  A dis- 
tant sound,  but  full  of  joy. 

Eve  put  her  paddle  in  the  water  again. 
“Wait,”  said  Cicely.  And  she  stepped 
from  her  canoe  into  Eve’s,  performing  the 
difficult  feat  without  hesitation  or  tremor. 
The  other  canoe  was  abandoned,  and  Eve 
was  off  with  a strong  stroke. 

“Call,”  she  said. 

Cicely  called,  and  Jack  answered. 

44  Call  again.” 

44  His  poor  little  throat  will  be  so  tired !” 
said  Cicely,  her  own  voice  trembling. 

“ We  must,”  said  Eve. 

44  Jack-y?” 

44  Ess.” 

On  they  went,  never  reaching  him, 
though  he  answered  four  times.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  intensity  of  Eve's  effort,  the 
sound  constantly  changed  its  direction. 
Cicely  called  to  her  child ; she  sang  to  him ; 
she  even  laughed.  “ How  slow  you  are !” 
she  said  to  Eve.  44  Don’t  stop !” 

“I  stopped  to  listen.” 

But  presently  they  were  both  listening 
in  vain.  Jack’s  voice  had  ceased. 

The  wind  now  blew  not  in  gusts,  but 
steadily.  Eve  still  rowed  with  all  her 
strength,  in  reality  at  random,  though. 
With  each  new  flash  of  lightning  she  took 
a new  direction,  so  that  her  course  re- 
sembled the  spokes  of  a wheel. 

“He  has  of  course  fallen  asleep,”  said 
Cicely ; 44  he  is  always  so  good  about  going 
to  bed.” 

Their  canoe  now  rose  and  fell  percep- 
tibly; the  strange  tranquillity  of  the  lake 
was  broken;  it  was  no  longer  gray  glass, 
nor  a black  floor.  First  there  was  a swell, 
then  little  waves  showed  themselves,  by- 
and-by  the  waves  had  crests.  Eve,  kneel- 
ing on  the  bottom,  exerted  all  her  intelli- 
gence to  keep  the  boat  in  the  right  posi- 
tion. 

44  These  canoes  never  tip  over  when  left 
alone;  it’s  only  when  people  try  to  guide 
them,”  said  Cicely,  confidently.  “Now 
Jack’s  just  like  no  one,  asleep  as  he  is 
on  the  bottom;  he’s  so  very  light,  you 
know.” 

Words  were  becoming  difficult.  Their 
canoe  rose  on  the  crest  of  one  wave,  then 
plunged  down  into  the  hollow  behind  it, 
then  rose  on  the  next.  A light  flared  on 
the  left;  it  was  low  down,  seeming  below 
their  own  level. 

“They  have  kindled — a fire  — on  the 
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beach,”  called  Eve.  She  was  obliged  to 
call  now,  though  Cicely  was  so  near. 

44  Yes.  Porley,”  Cicely  answered. 

They  were  not  so  far  out  as  they  had 
thought;  the  light  of  the  Bre  showed  that. 
Perhaps  they  had  been  going  round  in  a 
circle. 

Eve  was  now  letting  the  boat  drift; 
Jack’s  canoe  was  drifting;  the  same  cur- 
rents and  wind  might  take  theirs  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  they  had  heard  his  last  cry;  he 
could  not  be  far  away.  The  lightning 
came  in  great  sheets  of  white  light. 
These  were  blinding,  but  if  one  could 
bear  to  look,  they  lit  up  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  an  instant  with  extraor- 
dinary distinctness.  Cicely,  from  her 
babyhood  so  impressionable  to  lightning, 
let  its  glare  sweep  over  her  unmoved. 
But  her  beautiful  eyes  were  near-sighted; 
she  could  not  see  far.  Eve,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  eyesight  like  that  of  an  eagle. 
After  what  seemed  a long  time  (it  was 
fifteen  minutes),  she  distinguished  a dark, 
low  outline  very  near  at  hand.  She  sent 
the  boat  in  that  direction  with  all  her 
strength. 

“ It’s  Jack !”  she  called  to  Cicely. 

Cicely,  holding  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
canoe,  kept  her  head  turned,  peering  for- 
ward with  her  unseeing  eyes  into  the 
alternating  darkness  and  dazzling  glare. 
The  flashes  were  so  near  sometimes  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  sweep  across 
them,  touch  them,  and  shrivel  them  up. 

Now  they  approached  the  other  boat; 
they  came  up  to  it  on  the  crest  of  a wave. 
Cicely  took  hold  of  its  edge,  and  the  two 
boats  went  down  into  the  Jiollow  behind 
together. 

“Sit — in  the  centre — as  much — as  you 
can,”  Eve  shouted.  Then,  being  the  tall- 
er, she  rose,  and  in  the  next  flash  looked 
within.  There  lay  Jack  in  the  bottom, 
probably  unconscious,  a still  little  figure 
with  a white  face. 

“ He’s  there,”  she  called,  triumphantly. 
And  then  they  went  up  on  the  next  wave 
together,  and  down  again. 

“Slip — your  hand — along — to  the  end,” 
Eve  called. 

Cicely  obeyed. 

The  second  canoe,  which  all  her  strength 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  hold  alongside, 
now  accompanied  them  more  easily,  tow- 
ed by  its  stern.  If  it  could  have  followed 
them  instead  of  accompanying  them,  that 
would  have  been  easier  still ; but  Cicely’s 


seat  was  at  the  bow,  and  Eve  did  not  dare 
risk  a change  of  places.  With  the  boat 
in  tow  she  paddled  toward  the  shore  as 
well  as  she  could,  guided  by  the  fire, 
which  was  large  and  bright,  poor  Porley, 
owing  to  whose  carelessness  in  the  second 
place  the  accident  had  occurred  (Eve's  in 
the  first  place),  expending  in  the  collect- 
ing of  dry  fuel  all  the  energy  of  her  re- 
pentance and  her  grief.  They  were  not 
very  far  out,  but  progress  was  difficult. 
Eve  was  not  an  expert;  she  did  not  know 
how  to  allow  for  the  opposition,  the  dead 
weight  of  the  second  canoe  attached  to 
the  bow  of  her  own.  Every  now  and 
then,  owing  to  her  lack  of  skill,  the  wind 
would  strike  it,  and  drive  it  from  her  so 
strongly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
necting link,  Cicely’s  little  arm,  would  be 
drawn  from  its  socket.  The  red  glow  of 
the  fire  looked  human  and  home-like  to 
these  wanderers.  Should  they  ever  reach 
it?  The  waves  grew  more  formidable  as 
they  approached  the  beach;  they  were 
like  breakers.  Eve  exerted  all  her  force, 
yet  their  progress  seemed  snail-like.  At 
length,  when  they  were  so  far  in  that  she 
could  distinguish  the  figures  of  Porley 
and  the  Irishman  outlined  against  the 
fire,  there  came  a breaker  which  struck 
the  second  canoe  full  on  its  side,  filling 
it  with  water.  Cicely  gave  a wild  shriek 
of  rage  as  it  was  forced  from  her  grasp. 
At  the  same  instant  the  aunt,  leaving  the 
paddle  behind  her,  sprang  into  the  sink- 
ing craft,  and  seizing  the  child,  who  was 
under  water,  went  down  with  him  into 
the  dark  lake. 

She  came  up  again,  grasping  the  side 
of  the  boat.  With  one  arm  she  lifted  the 
child  and  gave  him  to  his  mother,  an 
enormous  effort  of  strength,  as  his  little 
body  was  rigid  and  heavy — like  death. 

And  then  they  got  ashore,  they  hardly 
knew  how,  though  it  took  a long  time, 
Eve  clinging  to  the  stern  and  Cicely  pad- 
dling, her  child  at  her  feet.  The  Irish- 
man came  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he 
could;  the  wind  blew  them  toward  the 
beach;  Porley  helped  when  it  came  to 
the  landing.  In  reality  they  were  blown 
ashore. 

Jack  was  restored.  As  Eve  ceased  her 
efforts  — she  had  worked  over  him  for 
twenty  minutes — and  gave  him  alive  and 
warm  again  to  his  mother’s  arms,  Cicely 
kissed  her  cheek. 

“Bend  down  your  head.  Eve,  I for- 
give you.  I know  all.  There  is  nothing 
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the  matter  with  me  now,  and  so  you  can 
be  sure  that  I mean  what  I say.  I know 
all  and  I forgive  you,  because  you  have 
saved  my  child.” 

XXIX. 

Mary  Ann  Mile,  close-reefed  as  to  her 
skirts,  and  walking  solidly  and  steadily, 
reached  the  shipwrecked  party  soon  after 
nine  o’clock.  As  she  came  by  the  beach, 
the  brilliant  light  of  Porley’s  fire  guided 
her,  as  it  had  guided  Cicely  and  Eve  out 
on  the  dark  lake.  Mary  Ann  Mile  asked 
no  questions;  her  keen  eyes  took  in  im- 
mediately Eve’s  wet  clothes  and  Jack’s 
no  clothes,  the  child  being  wrapped  mere- 
ly in  a shawl.  She  said  to  the  Irishman, 
who  was  wet  also:  “Patrick  Carty,  you 
go  back  to  the  camp ; you  run  just  as  fast 
as  you  can  split;  tell  them  what’s  happen- 
ed, and  let  them  send  for  us  as  soon  as 
they  can.  ’Tain’t  going  to  rain,  I guess.” 

The  man  hesitated. 

“Well,  what  are  you  about?”  asked 
Mrs.  Mile,  walking  up  to  him  threaten- 
ingly, her  beetle  shawl-pins  shining  in 
the  fire-light. 

The  Irishman,  who  had  been  in  a con- 
fused state  ever  since  Cicely  had  forced 
his  canoe  into  the  water  again  after  he 
had  hauled  it  up  on  the  beach,  and  had 
beaten  his  hands  off  fiercely  with  the  oar 
when  he  had  tried  to  stop  her  progress — 
a little  creature  like  that  turning  sudden- 
ly so  strong — answered,  hurriedly,  “It’s 
goin’  I am;  ye  can  see  it  yersilf!”  and 
was  off  like  a shot.  “Wcm  attack  from  a 
fimmale  is  enough  in  wan  night,”  was  his 
thought. 

The  nurse  then  effected  a change  of 
dress ; with  the  aid  of  part  of  her  own 
clothing  and  part  of  Cicely’s  she  got  Eve 
and  Jack  into  dry  garments  of  some  sort, 
Jack  being  wrapped  in  a flannel  petticoat. 
The  wind  had  grown  much  more  violent, 
but  the  strange  atmospheric  conditions 
had  passed  away ; the  lightning  had 
ceased;  it  was  now  an  ordinary  gale;  the 
waves  dashed  over  the  beach;  the  wind 
drove  by  with  a shriek;  but  it  was  not 
cold.  The  four  women  sheltered  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  Cicely  hold- 
ing Jack  closely;  she  would  not  let  any 
one  else  touch  him. 

A little  after  two  o’clock  the  crouched 
group  heard  a sound,  and  Hollis  appeared 
in  the  circle  of  light  shed  by  the  flaring 
wind-swept  fire.  He  bore  a load  of  pro- 
visions and  garments  in  baskets,  in  a 


sack  suspended  from  his  neck,  in  bags 
dangling  from  his  arms,  as  well  as  in  his 
hands  and  pockets.  He  had  even  brought 
a tea-kettle.  It  was  a wonder  how  he  had 
come  so  far  with  such  a load,  the  wind 
bending  him  double.  Mary  Ann  Mile 
made  tea  as  methodically  as  though  the 
open  beach,  with  the  roaring  water  and 
the  shrieking  gale,  had  been  a quiet  room. 
Hollis  watched  them  eat  with  an  eager- 
ness so  intense  that  unconsciously  his 
thin  face  made  masticating  movements 
in  sympathy.  When  they  had  finished, 
a start  passed  over  him,  as  if  he  were 
awakening.  Making  a trumpet  of  his 
hands,  he  shouted  to  Cicely:  “Must  go 
now;  ’f  I don’t,  the  old  Judge  ’ll  be  try- 
ing to  get  here.  Back — with  boat — soon 
as  ca-a-an.” 

“I’ll  take  your  coat , if  you  don’t  mind,” 
said  Mary  Ann  Mile,  shrieking  at  him  in 
her  turn ; “then  Miss  Bruce  can  have  this 
shawl .”  And  she  tapped  her  chest  vio- 
lently to  show  him  her  meaning.  Hollis 
denuded  himself,  and  started. 

With  the  first  dim  light  of  dawn  he 
was  back.  They  reached  the  camp  about 
ten  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  Cicely  woke 
from  a sleep  of  four  hours.  Her  first 
movement  was  to  feel  for  Jack. 

Jack  was  sitting  beside  her,  playing 
composedly  with  four  spools  and  a little 
wooden  horse. 

“We’d  better  dress  him  now,  hadn’t 
we  ?”  suggested  Mrs.  Mile,  coming  for- 
ward. She  spoke  in  her  cheerfully  agree- 
ing voice.  Mrs.  Mile's  voice  agreed  be- 
forehand that  her  patients  Should  agree 
with  her. 

“ I will  dress  him,”  said  Cicely,  rising. 

“I  wouldn’t  now,  if  I were  you,  Mrs. 
Morrison;  you’re  not  strong  enough.” 

“Where  is  my  dress?”  asked  Cicely, 
looking  about  her. 

“ You  don’t  want  anything,  surely,  but 
your  pretty  little  blue  wrapper?”  said 
Mrs.  Mile,  taking  it  from  its  nail. 

“Bring  me  my  thick  black  dress  and 
my  walking-shoes,  please.” 

They  were  brought. 

Eve  came  in  while  Cicely  was  dressing. 

“ Eve,  who  is  this  person  ?”  Cicely  de- 
manded, indicating  the  nurse  with  a side- 
ward wave  of  her  head. 

“Oh,  I’m  just  a lady’s-maid;  they 
thought  you’d  better  have  one;  Porley, 
in  that  way,  you  know,  isn’t  good  for 
much,”  answered  Mrs.  Mile,  readily. 
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“Whatever  you  are,  I shall  not  need 
your  services  longer,”  said  Cicely.  “Do 
you  think  you  could  go  to-night  ?” 

“ Certainly,  ma’am  ; by  the  evening 
boat.” 

“There  is  no  evening  boat.  I must 
have  been  ill  a long  while;  you  talk  in 
such  a wheedling  manner.  I am  well 
now,  at  any  rate,  and  you  can  return  to 
Bois  Blanc  whenever  you  like;  no  doubt 
you  have  been  much  missed  there.  For 
the  present,  leave  us,  will  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Mile,  giving  Eve  an  intelligent 
look,  went  out. 

The  storm  was  over,  but  the  air  had 
turned  much  colder;  the  windows  of  the 
lodge  were  closed.  Eve  seated  herself  by 
the  east  window. 

“I  have  been  ill,  then  ?”  asked  Cicely. 

“Yes.” 

“ I have  been  out  of  my  mind  ?” 

“Yes,”  Eve  answered  again,  in  a list- 
less voice. 

“I’m  not  so  any  longer;  you  under- 
stand that  ?” 

“ I understand,”  Eve  responded. 

Her  cheeks  were  white;  all  the  lines  of 
her  face  and  figure  had  fallen ; she  looked 
lifeless. 

Cicely  stopped  her  work  of  dressing 
Jack,  and  gazed  at  her  sister-in-law  for 
a moment  or  two.  Then  she  came  and 
stood  before  her.  “Perhaps  you  didn’t 
understand  what  I said  on  the  beach  ? I 
told  you  that  I remembered  everything: 
how  we  escaped  through  the  woods  to  the 
north  point,  and  how  he  came  after  us, 
and  how  we  saw  the  yellow  light  of  his 
candle  down  the  road.  And  then  what 
you  added:  how  he  tried  to  hurt  Jack, 
and  how  you  fired.  And  I told  you  that 
I forgave  you  everything  because  you 
saved  Baby;  you  jumped  into  the  lake 
and  saved  him.  If  I forgave  you,  Eve — 
and  I did,  and  do — why  do  you  look  so? 
Almost  as  if  you  were  dying.”  She  paused 
a moment.  Then  her  face  changed.  “ I 
forgive  you — yes;  but  never  let  us  speak 
of  it  again — never  on  this  earth.  Do  you 
hear  ?”  And  putting  her  hands  on  Eve’s 
shoulders,  she  pressed  the  palms  down 
violently  as  emphasis. 

Then  going  back  to  Jack,  she  resumed 
the  dressing.  “It’s  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world  about  a child — one’s  child. 
When  it  comes,  you  think  you  don’t  care 
about  it — little  red  thing! — that  you  love 
your  husband  a million  times  more,  as 
of  course  in  many  ways  you  do.  But  a 


new  feeling  comes— a feeling  that’s  like 
no  other ; it  takes  possession  of  you  wheth- 
er you  want  it  to  or  not.  It’s  stronger 
than  anything  else — than  life  or  death. 
You  would  let  yourself  be  cut  to  pieces, 
burned  alive,  for  your  child . And  your 
child’s  cry  when  he’s  suffering  goes  to 
your  very  soul.  Something  came  burn- 
ing  right  through  me  when  I knew  that 
Jacky  was  in  danger.  Never  mind,  Jacky ; 
play  away.  Mamma’s  not  frightened  now, 
and  Jacky’s  her  own  brave  boy.  It  made 
everything  clear;  I came  to  myself  in- 
stantly. I shall  never  lose  my  senses 
again,  though  I might  want  to,  if  it 
weren’t  for  Baby,  I’m  so  miserable.” 

“And  I,  who  think  you  fortunate!” 
said  Eve. 

Cicely  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  with  parted  lips. 

“ Ferdie  loved  you — ” 

“Oh,  he  cared  for  others  too,”  said 
Cicely,  bringing  her  little  teeth  together. 
“ I know  more  than  you  think — than  Paul 
thinks.”  She  went  on  hurriedly  with  her 
task. 

A quiver  had  passed  over  Eve  at  the 
name.  “You  loved  him,  and  he  was 
your  husband.  But  Paul  can  never  take 
me  for  his  wife.  You  forgave;  but  he 
couldn’t.” 

“ And  you  love  Paul,  then ; is  that  it  ?” 
said  Cicely,  turning  round  again.  “ I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  now  I re- 
member— that  day  when  I saw  you  in  the 
woods.  Why,  Eve,  he  did  forgive  you ; 
he  had  you  in  his  arms.” 

4 4 He  did  not  know.  He  does  not  know 
now.” 

“You  haven’t  told  him  ?” 

“I  couldn’t.” 

Cicely  paused,  consideringly.  “No, 
you  could  not,”  she  said,  with  conviction. 
“And  he  could  never  marry  you.”  She 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  folded 
her  hands. 

“ Not  if  he  knew,  no,”  Eve  answered. 

44  And  were  you  going  to  pretend,  then 
— not  let  him  know  ?” 

“That  is  what  I tried  to  do,”  said  Eve, 
sombrely.  4 4 You  were  the  only  person 
who  knew  (you  knew  because  I had  told 
you),  and  you  were  out  of  your  mind. 
His  love  came  to  me.  I took  it.” 

“Especially  as  you  loved  him!” 

“Yes,  I loved  him.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,”  said 
Cicely;  44 now  you  won’t  be  so  absurd,  so 
impossible.  Now  you  understand,  per- 
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haps,  how  I felt  about  Ferdie,  and  why 
I didn't  mind,  no  matter  what  he  did.” 

44  Yes,  now  I understand.” 

4 4 Go  on.  What  made  you  change  your 
mind  ? Was  it  because  I had  got  back  my 
senses,  and  you  were  afraid  I should  tell  ?” 
She  spoke  with  a jeer  in  her  voice. 

44No;  it  changed  of  itself  when  I saw 
Baby  out  in  that  boat  alone — my  brother’s 
poor  little  child.  I said  then,  4 If  I can 
only  save  him,  I’ll  give  up  everything.’  ” 

44  And  supposing  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  Jack,  and  that  I had  not  got 
back  my  senses,  how  could  you  even  then 
have  married  Paul,  Eve  Bruce  ? Let  him 
take  as  his  wife  a woman  who  did  what 
you  did  ?” 

44  What  I did  was  not  wrong,”  said 
Eve,  rising,  a deep  spot  of  red  in  each 
cheek.  She  looked  down  upon  little 
Cicely.  44  It  was  not  wrong,”  she  repeat- 
ed, firmly. 

44  And  ‘blood  for  blood’?”  said  Cicely, 
with  another  jeer. 

“Yes,  that  is  what  Paul  said,”  Eve 
answered.  And  she  sank  down  again, 
covering  her  face. 

“ You  say  you  have  given  him  up.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  him  the  reason  why  you 
do  it?”  pursued  Cicely,  with  curiosity. 

“How  can  I?” 

“Well,  it  would  stop  him  pursuing 
you,  if  he  does  pursue.”  ^ 

44 1 don’t  want  him  to  stop.” 

4 4 Oh  1 you’re  not  in  earnest,  then  ? You 
are  going  to  marry  him,  after  all!  See 
here,  Eve,  I’ll  be  good.  I’ll  never  tell 
him;  I’ll  promise.” 

44  No,”  said  Eve,  letting  her  hands  fall; 
44 1 gave  him  up  when  I said,  4 If  I can 
only  save  Baby !’  ” Her  face  had  grown 
white  again,  her  voice  lifeless. 

44  What  are  you  afraid  of  ? Hell?  At 
least  you’d  have  Paul  here.  I should  care 
more  for  that  than  for  anything  else.” 

44  We’re  alike,”  said  Eve. 

44  If  we  are,  do  it,  then.  It’s  a muddle ; 
but  that  is  the  best  way  out  of  it.” 

44  You  don’t  understand,”  Eve  replied. 
44  What  I’m  afraid  of  is  Paul  himself.” 

44  When  he  finds  out?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  told  you  I wouldn’t  tell.” 

44 Oh,  any  time!  After  death — in  the 
next  world.” 

“ You  believe  in  the  next  world,  then?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Well,  I should  take  all  the  happiness 
I could  get  in  this.” 


44 1 care  for  it  more  than  you  do — more 
than  you  do!”  said  Eve,  passionately. 

Cicely  gave  a laugh  of  pure  incredulity. 

44  But  I cannot  face  it — his  finding  out,” 
Eve  concluded,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands  again. 

Cicely  gazed  at  her.  44  How  handsome 
you  are  to-day!  What  are  men,  after 
all?  Poor  things  compared  to  us.  What 
wouldn’t  we  do  for  them  when  we  love 
them  ? What  don't  we  do?  And  what 
do  they  ever  do  for  us  in  comparison? 
Paul — he  ought  to  be  at  your  feet,  for 
such  a love  as  you  have  given  him ; in- 
stead of  that,  we  both  know  that  he  would 
mind;  that  he  couldn’t  rise  above  it, 
couldn’t  forget.  See  here” — she  ran  to 
Eve,  and  put  her  arms  round  her,  ex- 
citedly— “supposing  that  I should  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  the  whole;  and  then  just 
suppose  that  he  should  come  here  and 
say:  4 What  difference  does  that  make, 
Eve?  We  will  be  married  to-morrow.’” 
And  she  looked  up  at  Eve,  her  dark  little 
face  flushed  for  the  moment  with  un- 
selfish hopefulness. 

“No,”  answered  Eve,  slowly;  “he 
couldn't;  he  loved  Ferdie  so.”  She  raised 
her  right  hand  and  looked  at  it.  44  He’d 
see  me  always  holding  it — taking  aim — ” 

Cicely  drew  away.  She  struck  Eve’s 
band  with  all  her  force ; she  struck  her 
cheek.  Then  she  ran  sobbing  to  the  bed, 
where  Jack,  half  dressed,  had  fallen  peace- 
fully asleep,  and  threw  herself  down 
beside  him.  “Oh,  Ferdie!  Ferdie!”  she 
sobbed  aloud,  in  a passion  of  grief. 

Eve  did  not  move. 

After  a while  Cicely  dried  her  eyes  and 
rose.  She  woke  Jack,  and  finished  dress- 
ing him  in  silence.  Kneeling  down,  she 
began  to  put  on  his  shoes. 

The  child  rolled  his  little  wooden  horse 
over  her  shoulder.  Then  he  called : 44  Old 
Eve ! old  Eve ! Pum  here,  an’  det  down. 
I want  to  roll  de  hortie  on  you , too.” 

Eve  obeyed ; she  took  up  the  other  little 
shoe. 

44  Oh,  well,”  said  Cicely,  her  voice  still 
choked  with  sobs, 44  we  can’t  help  it,  Eve 
— as  long  as  we’ve  got  him  between  us; 
he’s  a tie.  We  shall  have  to  make  the 
best  of  each  other  that  we  can.” 

44  May  I go  with  you  to  Romney?”  Eve 
asked,  in  a low  tone. 

“How  can  you  want  to  go  thereV' said 
Cicely,  her  eyes  beginningto  flash  again. 

44 1 know.  But  I don’t  want  to  leave 
Jack  and  you.  If  you  would  take  me — ” 
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They  said  but  a few  words  more.  Yet 
it  was  all  arranged;  they  would  go  to 
Romney.  Paul  was  to  know  nothing 
of  it. 

XXX. 

Cicely  thought  of  everything,  she  or- 
dered everything;  she  and  Eve  changed 
places.  It  was  decided  that  they  should 
take  a North  Shore  steamer;  this  would 
carry  them  eastward  to  the  Sault  by  a 
route  far  away  from  Bois  Blanc.  Mrs. 
Mile  was  to  be  sent  back  to  that  flourish- 
ing town  on  the  day  of  their  own  depart- 
ure, but  preceding  it  in  time  by  several 
hours;  she  would  carry  no  tidings  because 
she  would  know  none.  Hollis  was  to  be 
taken  into  their  confidence  in  a measure; 
he  was  to  be  informed  that  this  change  of 
plan  was  a necessity,  and  that  Paul  must 
not  hear  of  it. 

44  He  will  do  what  we  tell  him  to  do,” 
said  Cicely. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Eve,  assentingly. 

The  first  North  Shore  steamer  would 
not  pass  before  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  For  twenty-four  hours  Eve  remain- 
ed inert;  she  did  nothing.  The  Judge, 
troubled,  but  inexpressibly  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  never  seeing  Bois  Blanc  again ; 
of  getting  away  from  these  cold  woods,  and 
in  a few  days  from  these  horrible  barren 
lakes;  of  soon  breathing  once  more  the 
air  of  his  dear,  warm,  low-lying  country, 
with  its  old  plantations,  its  old  towns,  its 
old  houses — hurried  about  wildly,  trotting 
hither  and  thither  on  many  little  errands, 
but  without  accomplishing  much.  On 
the  second  day  Eve’s  mood  changed,  and 
a feverish  activity  took  possession  of  her 
also.  She  was  up  and  out  at  dawn ; she 
did  everything  she  could  think  of;  she 
worked  incessantly.  By  noon  there  was 
nothing  more  left  to  do,  and  there  still 
remained  the  whole  half  of  the  day  and 
the  night. 

“I  think  I’ll  go  out  on  the  lake,”  she 
said  to  Cicely. 

“Yes,  row  hard;  tire  yourself,”  Cicely 
answered. 

She  spoke  coldly,  though  the  advice 
she  offered  was  good.  She  was  trying 
hard  to  be  kind  to  Eve  during  these  diffi- 
cult last  hours  when  Paul  was  still  so 
near;  but  though  she  did  her  best,  she 
often  failed ; she  often  hated  her.  4 4 You’d 
better  not  come  back  until  nearly  dark,” 
she  added.  44  We’ve  got  to  be  together 
through  the  long  journey,  you  know.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Eve. 


It  was  a brilliant  afternoon ; the  air  was 
singularly  clear.  Already  the  woods  had 
begun  to  have  an  autumn  look.  Eve  pad- 
died  eastward  for  some  time.  Then  she 
came  back  and  went  out  to  Jupiter  Light ; 
beaching  her  canoe,  she  strolled  to  and 
fro  for  a while;  then  she  sat  down.  The 
water  came  up  and  laved  the  reef  with  a 
soft,  regular  sound,  the  Light  loomed 
above  her.  Presently  a man  came  out 
of  the  door  and  locked  it  behind  him. 

“Good -afternoon,  mum,”  he  said,  paus- 
ing on  his  way  to  his  boat.  44  From  the 
camp  down  below,  ain’t  yer  ?” 

4 4 Yes.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  the  other  way  my - 
self.  Want  to  be  light-keeper  for  an  hour 
or  two  ?”  This  jocularly. 

It  was  the  man  who  had  come  down 
with  a lantern  and  preceded  her  and  Paul 
up  the  stairs  to  the  little  room  at  the  top. 

“There’s  some  one  else  above,  isn’t 
there  ?”  she  asked. 

44  No,  mum;  all  three  of  us  off  ter-day. 
But  me  and  John  Rail  ’ll  be  back  afore 
dark.  You  won’t  tell  on  us,  I guess?” 
He  gave  a toothless  smile  and  pushed  off, 
nodding  slightly  in  farewell  as  the  dis- 
tance between  them  increased.  He  went 
eastward  round  the  point;  his  boat  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Eve  sat  gazing  up  at  the  Light.  She 
recalled  the  exact  tones  of  Paul’s  voice  as 
he  said,  “Don't  you  want  to  go  up  ?”  She 
had  answered,  “ If  you  like.”  Then  they 
had  climbed  up,  and  down  again;  and 
how  sweet  and  strange  and  exciting  it 
was ! Then  he  had  rowed  the  canoe  home. 
How  delightful  it  had  been  to  sit  there 
and  feel  the  boat  dart  forward  under  his 
strong  strokes  in  the  darkness ! — for  night 
had  come  on  while  they  lingered  on  the 
reef.  Then  she  remembered  her  anger 
when  he  said,  as  he  was  helping  her  out, 
“I  saw  how  much  you  wanted  to  go!” 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  she  should  ever 
have  been  angry  with  him.  She  could 
never  be  so  again,  no  matter  what  he 
might  do.  She  tried  to  think  of  things; 
for  instance,  he  might  marry  (she  had  al- 
most said  44  marry  again”).  44 1 ought  to 
wish  that  he  might  find  some  one — ” But 
she  could  go  no  further ; that  was  the  end 
of  that  line  of  thought.  She  could  not 
wish  anything  of  the  kind ; she  could  not 
be  glad.  She  pressed  her  hands  together 
in  bitter,  hot  rebellion.  But  even  her  re- 
bellion was  without  hope.  She  had  been 
sitting  with  her  feet  crossed  before  her; 
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she  drew  up  her  knees,  put  her  arms  upon 
them,  and  her  head  on  her  arms,  with  her 
face  hidden.  She  sat  thus  a long  time. 

A voice  said,  4 4 Eve!” 

With  a start  she  raised  her  head.  Paul 
stood  there  beside  her. 

44  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me.  But  I 
had  word.  Hollis  got  one  of  the  men  off 
secretly  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  was 
ashamed  to  see  me  treated  so.” 

44No,”  said  Eve;  “he  wanted  to  give 
me  a pleasure.”  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  dreary  than  her  tone,  more  desperate 
than  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  him. 

“Then  you  know?” began  Paul.  But 
it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  know.  He 
did  not  betray  his  poor  old  friend  further. 

“Oh,  why  did  you  come  here?”  she 
said. 

“I  didn't  believe  it,  Eve.  I thought 
it  was  all  rubbish.” 

44  No;  it’s  true.” 

44 That  you  were  going  to  leave  me? 
Going  off  without  letting  me  know  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Who  has  been  talking  to  you  ? Cice- 
ly—now  that  she  is  herself  again  ? She’s 
a murderous  little  creature.” 

44 1 talked  to  her.  I asked  her  to  take 
me  with  her.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  said 
Paul.  He  bent  and  took  her  hands,  and 
drew  her  to  her  feet.  “Now  I can  look 
at  you.  Tell  me  what  you  mean.” 

“ Baby  came  near  being  drowned.  And 
it  was  my  fault.  That  brought  me  to  my 
senses.” 

44  It  took  you  out  of  them.” 

44 1 saw  then  that  I had  been  thinking 
only  of  myself  and  my  own  happiness.” 

“Oh,  it  would  have  been  some  happi- 
ness, then,  would  it?”  said  Paul,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

“ Have  you  the  least  doubt  about  my 
love  for  you  ?”  Eve  asked. 

He  looked  deep  into  her  eyes,  so  near 
his  own.  44  No,  I haven’t.”  And  he  rest- 
ed his  lips  on  hers. 

She  did  not  resist;  she  returned  his  kiss. 
Then  she  left  him.  “It’s  like  death  to  me, 
but  I must.  I shall  never  marry  you.” 
She  went  toward  her  canoe. 

Paul  gave  a laugh.  44  That’s  a nice  way 
to  talk  when  I’ve  been  slaving  over  the 
house,  and  got  all  sorts  of  suffocating 
things  you’ll  like.”  He  came  and  took 
her  hands  off  the  boat’s  edge.  “Why, 
Eve,”  he  said,  with  sudden  passion,  “a 
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week  from  to  day  we  shall  be  living  there 
together.” 

“ Never  together.” 

4 4 Why  ?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you,  because  it’s  against 
myself.  I haven’t  the  strength  to  tell  you.” 

44  Because  it  will  make  me  think  less  of 
you  ? Not  so  much  so  as  your  trying  to 
slip  away  from  me  unawares.” 

“You  think  it  wouldn’t;  but  it  would.” 

“Try  me!” 

She  released  herself  from  the  grasp  of 
his  hands.  44  Oh,  if  the  cases  had  been  re- 
versed, how  little  I should  have  minded ! 

No  matter  what  you  had  done  you  would 
have  been  the  same  to  me — God  knows 
you  would!  In  life,  in  death,  before 
anything  and  everything,  I should  have 
adored  you  always;  you  would  always 
have  come  first.” 

44  So  it  is  with  me,”  said  Paul. 

44  No,  it  is  not.  It’s  for  that  reason  I 
am  leaving  you.” 

Paul  made  no  more  use  of  words;  he 
drew  her  to  him.  What  she  had  said  had 
made  no  impression  upon  him — no  im- 
pression of  importance.  He  had  never 
been  so  much  in  love  with  her  as  at  this 
moment. 

44  Don’t  you  see  how  I am  suffering  ? I 
cannot  bear  it.  Oh,  leave  me!  let  me 
go ! Another  minute  and  I shall  not  have 
the  strength.  Don’t  kiss  me  again ; don’t 
touch  me.  Listen!  I shot  Ferdie,  your 
brother.  I — I !” 

Paul’s  arms  dropped.  “ Ferdie  ? Poor 
Ferdie!”  The  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

44  Why,  some  negroes  did  it.” 

“ There  were  no  negroes.  It  was  I.” 

He  stood  there  as  if  petrified. 

With  desperate  courage  she  launched 
her  canoe  and  pushed  out  from  land. 
“You  see  now  that  I had  to  go.  You 
could  never  marry  the  woman  who — Not 
even  if  she  did  it  in  self-defence—” 

She  waited  a moment.  He  did  not 
speak. 

44  Forgive  me  for  trying  to  deceive 
you,”  she  said,  44  that  little  time.”  With 
quick  strokes  she  sent  the  canoe  west- 
warti;  then,  changing  her  position  and 
taking  the  other  paddle,  she  began  to  row, 
so  that  she  could  look  back  the  longer. 
His  figure  remained  motionless  for  many 
minutes;  then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
his  canoe. 

Thus  she  left  him,  alone  under  Jupiter 
Light. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  P.  LICHTENBERGER,  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  AT  PARIS. 


THE  religious  revolution  of  which  we 
are  now  witnessing  the  accomplish- 
ment in  Germany  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal realization  of  the  new  principle  which 
Protestantism  introduced  into  the  modern 
world:  the  principle  of  liberty  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  authority,  and  that, 
too,  in  all  domains. 

First  of  all  in  the  domain  of  thought. 
The  Reformation  substituted  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Church.  But  this  presupposed  that  the 
Bible  was  infallible,  and  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Catholics  and  the  Vision- 
aries the  Protestant  doctors  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  not 
only  as  regards  the  spirit,  but  also  the  let- 
ter; not  only  as  regards  religious  matters, 
but  also  as  regards  historical  and  scien- 
tific facts.  This  theory  of  theopneusty 
had  only  one  drawback:  the  infallibility 
of  the  text  demanded  the  infallibility  of 
the  interpreter.  Hence  it  was  inconsist- 
ent to  authorize  each  one  to  interpret  the 
sacred  text  according*  to  his  lights.  The 
Catholic  Church  realized  this  danger,  and 
acted  prudently  in  placing  the  interpre- 
tation in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  duly 
safeguarded  against  error  by  the  special 
graces  of  the  sacrament  of  ordination. 

Now  what  was  the  natural  consequence  ? 
Abandoned  to  the  particular  lights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation led  to  widely  differeht  results 
between  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Cal- 
vinists, and  henceforward  the  field  for 
discussion  was  opened.  The  texts  had  to 
be  closely  examined,  and  their  grammat- 
ical and  historical  meaning  fixed.  The 
authors  of  the  sacred  books  had  to  be  dis- 
covered, together  with  the  time  and  place 
of  their  composition,  their  object,  and  their 
tendencies.  This  question  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  sacred  books  opened 
the  door  to  criticism,  and  it  became  the 
glory  of  men  like  Ernesti,  Mosheim,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  Semler  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  modern  biblical  criticism,  which  re- 
quires the  sacred  books  to  be  studied  and 
interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  profane 
works.  Through  Lessing,  and  in  conse- 


quence of  a violent  controversy  provoked 
by  the  publication  of  fragments  of  a book 
by  Reimarus,  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Wolfenbiittel,  these  questions  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  great  public,  which  in 
its  turn  took  a passionate  interest  in  sub- 
jects which  until  then  had  interested  only 
professional  theologians. 

At  the  same  time  Wolf  and  his  school 
claimed,  in  the  domain  of  dogma,  the 
rights  of  reason  against  narrow  and  in- 
tolerant orthodoxy,  just  as  before  them 
the  pietists  Spener  and  Francke  had 
claimed  the  rights  of  sentiment.  Wolf 
and  his  disciples  soon  filled  the  chairs  in 
the  universities  and  the  pulpits  in  the 
churches,  teaching,  in  opposition  to  the 
official  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  the 
best  possible;  that  God  acts  only  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  His  nature,  which  are 
no  other  than  the  universal  natural  law; 
that  miracles  are  the  product  of  legend, 
and  the  poetical  form  which  abstract 
truths  fatally  assumed  in  the  imagination 
of  peoples  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 
world;  that  the  true  source  of  morality  is 
to  be  sought  for,  not  in  a supernaturally 
revealed  code,  but  in  human  nature  itself, 
rightly  understood.  All  these  heresies 
spread  from  man  to  man,  with  prudence, 
it  is  true,  and  with  more  or  less  conces- 
sions to  received  ecclesiastic  formulae. 
But  rationalism,  as  the  doctrines  of  Wolf’s 
school  were  named,  set  out  from  the  be- 
ginning on  a wrong  track.  It  had  nei- 
ther historical  sense  nor  religious  senti- 
ment. Vain,  intolerant,  narrow-minded, 
it  was  threatening  to  destroy  all  religious 
sentiment,  when  political  events  stepped 
in  to  awaken  this  sentiment  and  to  restore 
to  German  Christianity  that  national 
character  which  the  humanitarian  ten- 
dencies and  abstract  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  caused  it  to 
lose. 

The  defeat  of  The  German  armies  after 
their  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution  in  France,  the  powerless- 
ness of  the  governments  to  withstand  the 
revolutionary  tide  beyond  the  Rhine, 
their  apathy  and  disarray  in  presence  of 
the  ambitious  enterprises  of  Napoleon  I.t 
brought  about  a state  of  abasement  such 
as  Germany  had  not  known  for  a long 
time.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
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French  Emperor  was  able  to  accomplish 
his  designs  and  the  little  resistance  he  en- 
countered revealed  not  only  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  political  and  military  institu- 
tions, but  also  the  absence  of  patriotic 
sentiments.  This  triumph  of  might  over 
right  and  justice  profoundly  humiliated 
Germany.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
by  the  long  trials  of  foreign  occupation; 
but  it  yielded,  at  any  rate,  salutary  fruit. 
Guided  by  a right  instinct,  those  who  di- 
rected the  destinies  of  the  nation  compre- 
hended that  a moral  and  individual  re- 
form must  precede  the  resuscitation  of  the 
nation.  In  all  the  states,  but  particularly 
in  Prussia,  whence  the  political  awaken- 
ing started,  thanks  to  the  courageous  in- 
itiative of  men  like  Stein,  Scharnhorst, 
and  William  von  Humboldt,  the  sover- 
eigns put  themselves  into  closer  relations 
with  the  people,  and  decreed  a series  of 
liberal  measures,  notably  in  view  of  edu- 
cational reform.  They  also  took  advan- 
tage of  the  awakening  of  religious  senti- 
ment, which  had  been  the  natural  result 
of  the  pressing  misfortunes  of  the  times; 
and  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon,  the  disasters  that  be- 
fell the  French  army  during  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  the  general  rising  of  the  na- 
tion in  1813  and  1814,  and  the  rapid  and 
repeated  successes  which  culminated  in 
the  treaties  of  1815,  were  attributed  as 
much  to  (lie  intervention  of  God  as  to  the 
skill  of  the  generals  and  the  constancy  of 
the  people. 

Firmly  restored  on  their  thrones  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  closely  united  for 
the  defence  of  their  rights  in  that  Holy 
Alliance  which  they  had  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Trinity,  the  sovereigns 
skilfully  turned  to  their  own  advantage 
the  existing  state  of  men’s  minds,  forgot 
the  promises  which  they  had  made  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  resolutely  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  reaction, 
made  use  of  the  religious  revival  in  order 
to  hasten  that  work  of  the  restoration  of 
the  past  which  was  the  object  of  all  their 
wishes. 

Art  and  literature  contributed  their 
share,  and  often  involuntarily,  toward 
favoring  this  tendency.  This  was  the  age 
when  the  Romantic  school  flourished,  and 
when  Germany  was  seized  with  a craze 
for  rehabilitating  the  manners,  the  insti- 
tutions, the  art,  and  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile  the  diploma- 
tists and  their  sovereigns,  meeting  at  wa- 
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tering-places  around  the  green  tables 
of  Congresses,  were  riveting  the  chains 
which  were  destined  to  bind  the  nations 
to  the  restored  thrones.  In  their  views 
the  Church  was  bound  to  help  in  bring- 
ing men’s  minds  back  to  the  ways  of  the 
past;  and  by  lending  herself  to  this  role, 
whether  willingly  or  by  force,  the  Church 
lost  all  credit  with  enlightened  men,  and 
most  seriously  compromised  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  by  associating  it  with  the 
plans  of  a militant  policy.  Theology  also 
yielded  to  the  general  current.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rejuvenate  and  to  ani- 
mate with  a breath  of  poetry  old  dogmas, 
old  beliefs,  and  old  usages — circumstances 
of  which  the  Catholic  Church  cleverly 
took  advantage,  seeing  herself  suddenly 
surrounded  with  new  prestige. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy  there  sprang  up  a rapid  and 
brilliant  succession  of  systems  that  re- 
vealed the  singular  aptness  for  analysis 
and  synthesis  with  which  the  German 
mind  is  gifted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
almost  candid  temerity  of  metaphysical 
affirmations  which  rest  upon  no  real  ba- 
sis. In  spite  of  the  deceptions  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  this  movement  of  contempo- 
rary philosophy,  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling  down  to  Hegel,  bears  witness  in 
its  way  to  the  greatness  of  the  human 
mind;  and  the  influence  of  these  vigor- 
ous thinkers  and  powerful  dialecticians 
upon  the  religious  and  theological  move- 
ment was  immense.  The  idealist  panthe- 
ism in  which  this  magnificent  efflores- 
cence of  philosophy  terminated  consti- 
tuted on  the  whole  a salutary  reaction 
against  the  abstractions  of  sterile  deism; 
and  the  theory  of  the  immanency  of  God, 
although  in  many  of  our  contemporaries 
it  led  to  a daily  more  pronounced  alien- 
ation from  Christianity,  nevertheless,  if 
rightly  understood,  rectified,  and  com- 
pleted, corresponded  to  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  modern  religious  sentiment. 

The  renewing  of  German  theology  in 
this  century  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Schleiermacher,  who,  although  he  lived 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  still  exercises 
a powerful  influence  over  the  religious 
movement  of  his  father-land.  All  par- 
ties, whatever  reserves  they  may  have  to 
make  on  such  and  such  a pointof  his  doc- 
trine, declare  themselves  his  accipients. 

A theologian  from  vocation  and  from 
taste,  he  embraced  and  dominated  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  philoso- 
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phv,  philology,  and  even  poetry.  The 
modest  pupil  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
was  the  most  esteemed  and  the  most  ven- 
erated writer,  orator,  savant , thinker,  and 
Churchman  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  one  of  the  restorers  of  Prussian  mon- 
archy ; in  his  professional  chair  and  in  his 
pastor’s  pulpit  he  spoke  like  a prophet 
rather  than  like  a theologian;  no  human 
interest  was  foreign  to  him;  with  his 
vivifying  breath  he  penetrated  domains 
most  remote  from  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fessional activity.  What  made  Schleier- 
macher  an  initiator  and  a creator  much 
more  than  the  chief  of  a school,  properly 
so  called,  was  his  individuality.  More 
than  by  his  books,  his  lectures,  and  his 
speeches,  Schleiermacher  acted  by  his  per- 
sonal relations.  In  the  midst  of  a gen- 
eration tending  toward  incredulity  or  at 
least  indifference  in  religious  matters,  he 
restored  to  honor  the  forgotten  and  mis- 
apprehended truths  of  the  gospel.  A con- 
sistent Protestant,  in  order  to  get  Chris- 
tianity accepted  by  the  men  of  his  day  he 
substituted  the  principle  of  liberty  for  the 
principle  of  authority,  and  showed  that 
men  could  not  better  or  even  otherwise 
serve  Christ  than  by  incarnating  Him  in 
their  persons,  and  penetrating  with  His 
spirit  their  whole  activity  and  being. 
This  was  what  constituted  the  method  of 
Christian  individualism  of  which  Schlei- 
ermacher was  the  founder.  But  in  order 
to  achieve  this  result  he  was  obliged  to 
give  a new  definition  and  description  of 
religion,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  morality,  of  action,  and  of  dog- 
ma. By  claiming  for  the  religious  con- 
science the  primacy  over  all  the  other 
faculties  of  man  in  the  questions  that  con- 
cern piety,  and  by  assigning  to  religion  a 
special  domain,  Schleiermacher  reduced  to 
their  true  limits  the  pretensions  of  ration- 
alism and  dogmatism.  On  the  ruins  of 
old  apologetics,  with  their  a priori  argu- 
ments, halting  affirmations,* and  authori- 
tative expedients,  he  laid  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  modern  apologetics,  which  ap- 
peal only  to  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
and  do  not  think  the  victory  gained  until 
conviction  has  been  carried  to  the  very 
centre  of  our  individuality — a process 
which  establishes  and  at  the  same  time 
consecrates  in  a definitive  manner  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  individual  in  reli- 
gious matters. 

Almost  all  the  disciples  of  Schleier- 


macher turned  back  ward,  some  to  the  right 
toward  orthodoxy,  some  to  the  left  toward 
rationalism;  but  their  dream  of  a final 
reconciliation  between  science  and  faith 
was  only  short-lived.  Strauss’s  Life  of 
Jesus  appeared  in  1835,  like  a thunder- 
clap in  a clear  sky,  and  marked  the  ar- 
rival of  a new  school,  which  resumed 
with  singular  ardor  and  formidable  wea- 
pons the  struggle  against  orthodoxy 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  old 
rationalists.  This  school  applied  itself, 
in  the  name  of  historical  criticism,  to 
ruin  the  old  theological  system  by  con- 
centrating its  attacks  upon  its  very  foun- 
dation, the  Bible. 

The  remarkable  labors  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr  on  Greek  and  Roman  early  his- 
tory had  brought  to  light  the  considerable 
role  of  myth  and  legend  in  these  primi- 
tive periods.  Michaelis  and  others  had 
undertaken  the  examination  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  same  spirit.  Strauss, 
more  bold,  applied  it  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  pointed  out  that  the  miracles 
which  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus  were  simply  a reflection  of 
the  belief  in  the  supernatural  which  ani- 
mated the  Church  of  the  first  century. 
The  criticism  of  Strauss  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  more  serious  works  on  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Tubingen 
school,  of  which  the  chief  was  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  set  itself  the  task  of  study- 
ing the  character,  the  dogmatic  tendency, 
the  historic  milieu , the  chronological 
epoch,  of  each  of  these  books,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  their  place  in  the 
general  current  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era,  and  sub- 
sidiarily to  use  them  in  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  dogma.  The  result  of  these  re- 
searches was  to  substitute  little  by  little 
the  apostle  Paul — whose  historical  image 
can  be  reconstituted,  thanks  to  the  ascer- 
tained  authenticity  of  his  four  chief  epis- 
tles— in  place  of  Jesus  as  the  true  founder 
of  Christianity.  Jesus,  according  to  this 
view,  was  probably  only  a Jewish  rabbi, 
whose  teaching  scarcely  passed  beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  the  synagogue  of 
his  time.  Thanks  to  Paul,  Christianity 
received  a universal  character,  in  open 
rupture  with  Judaism,  the  temple,  and  the 
Mosaic  law. 

These  views,  which  Baur  developed  with 
incontestable  ardor,  erudition,  and  talent, 
during  his  long  and  laborious  professor* 
ship,  and  which  his  numerous  disciples 
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resumed,  conBrmed,  completed,  or  recti- 
fied, aroused  a legion  of  commentators  and 
exegetes,  who  hastened  from  all  sides  to 
sa ve  what  they  could  from  the  great  ship- 
wreck. To  re-establish  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  documents  which  acquaint  us 
with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  to 
repair  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  built,  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  religious  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  gospels  over  those  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  and  to  show  that  these 
latter  can  only  be  explained  as  the  corol- 
lary and  prolongation  of  the  former — such 
was  the  task  assumed  by  the  conservative 
critics,  and  still  pursued  by  them  with 
varied  chances  of  success.  In  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  scientific  activity 
iriaiiifested  with  indefatigable  laborious- 
* ness  in  the  department  of  biblical  study, 
the  reader  need  only  consult  the  pub- 
lishers’ lists.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  commentaries  and  of  isagogical 
manuals  concerning  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  attains  every  year  a 
respectable  figure,  and  testifies  to  the  in- 
terest which  these  questions  continue  to 
excite  in  the  German  public.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  ardently 
pursued  with  all  the  philological,  literary, 
and  historical  resources  of  which  our 
generation  disposes,  will  soon  be  solved, 
although  it  would  be  still  premature  to  fix 
the  terms  of  the  solution. 

Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus , soon  followed 
by  other  works  of  that  master  in  the  art  of 
writing,  amongst  which  his  book  on  The 
Old  and  the  New  Faith  (1872)  obtained  the 
greatest  success,  was  only  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  opposition  directed  against 
Christianity  and  against  religious  ideas  in 
general.  A daily  increasing  number  of 
writers  entered  the  lists  to  carry  on  the 
combat.  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  in  a series 
of  works  written  with  rare  talent,  demon- 
strated that  man  cannot  rise  above  man : 
homo  homini  deus.  The  supreme  being 
is  man.  All  theology  is  nothing  but  an- 
thropology. It  knows  nothing  but  what 
it  has  learned  from  the  study  of  ourselves. 
Christianity  transports  the  sentiments,  the 
thoughts,  the  volitions  of  man,  his  diverse 
relations,  his  whole  being,  into  heaven; 
that  is  to  say,  it  poses  it,  beyond  reality, 
a second  time  in  the  region  of  dreams  and 
chimeras.  The  God  and  the  heaven  of 
the  Christian  is  God  and  the  world  repro- 
duced as  the  creations  of  his  imagination. 
This  faculty  of  objectivity,  of  contempla- 
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ting  himself,  of  adoring  himself,  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  beasts;  only  he  must 
not  imagine  that  whathecontemplatesand 
adores  is  other  than  Wmself,  for  he  would 
end  by  becoming  a stranger  to  his  own 
being,  and  by  distorting  it.  What  excesses, 
what  injustices,  what  crimes,  has  not 
religious  fanaticism  committed  in  the 
name  of  this  pretended  God  which  was  only 
idealized,  or,  in  other  words,  distorted  and 
disguised  man  I — an  inhuman  divinity  and 
a sacrificed  humanity:  such,  according  to 
this  view,  are  the  fruits  of  religion. 

Max  Stirner,  in  his  book  on  The  Unique 
Being  and  his  Proprieties , carried  to  the 
extreme  the  consequences  of  Feuerbach’s 
theory.  “ Of  all  men,”  he  said,  “ the  one 
I know  best  is  myself.  My  whole  cate- 
chism is  myself.  I do  what  I wish  and 
that  which  pleases  me.”  Humanity  and 
morality  are  words  void  of  meaning.  Mind 
is  likewise  an  illusion,  a mirage  of  matter, 
which  is  alone  real  and  eternal.  Thought 
is  only  one  of  the  forms  that  matter 
assumes;  it  is  a secretion  of  the  brain, 
emanating  from  it  as  the  perfume  from  a 
flower;  will  is  a movement  of  conscious- 
ness determined  by  the  nourishment  which 
a man  has  taken.  4 4 There  is  nothing  real 
on  the  earth,”  says  Stirner,  “except  my- 
self and  the  aliments  which  nourish  me” — 
a proposition  which  re-echoes  Feuerbach’s 
“ Man  is  what  he  eats  ” ( Was  der  Mensch 
isst , das  ist  er). 

The  young  Hegelian  school,  disgusted 
with  philosophical  research,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  emptiness  of  idealism,  de- 
serted metaphysics  and  even  psychology, 
and  threw  itself  ardently  into  the  study 
of  nature.  In  these  circles  religion  was 
considered  to  be  merely  the  confused 
dream  of  sickly  imaginations,  of  which 
humanity  must  be  cured  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Emancipated  from  the  idea  of 
God,  this  school  entered  upon  a wild  stee- 
ple-chase of  negations,  provocations,  and 
incendiary  paradoxes,  and  in  their  hatred 
of  the  doctrinaires  they  ended  by  profess- 
ing that  their  only  principle  was  the  ab- 
sence of  principle,  and  in  reality,  their 
only  bond  of  union  was  the  hatred  of 
Christianity  and  of  religion. 

After  Stirner,  Laas  developed  with  the 
greatest  talent  and  boldness  the  ideas  of 
German  positivism.  The  influence  of 
Darwin  and  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  very 
noticeable  in  this  writer  ( Idealism  and 
Positivism , 1882,  2 vol.) ; but  the  absence 
of  all  religious  sentiment — a reproach 
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which  cannpfc  be  addressed  to  the  two  em- 
inent English  thinkers— renders  the  expo- 
sition of  his  system  particularly  shocking. 
Practically  this  philosophy  results  in  the 
worship  of  force,  and  prepares  and  cries 
up  the  Bismarckian  era,  of  which  it  is  the 
poisoned  efflorescence.  “The  primitive 
right  of  man,”  says  Laas,  “is  egoism. 
Duties  are  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
liberty  by  the  necessities  of  social  order. 
. . . . My  rights  are  my  wants,  abstraction 
being  made  of  my  duties. . . .Virtues  are 
dispositions  and  habitual  aptnesses,  which 
bring  an  addition  of  pleasure  into  society.” 

Much  noise  has  been  made  about  the 
systems  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann 
(. Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious ),  which 
present  a confused  medley  of  mystic  ele- 
ments and  Hegelian  dialectic,  and  con- 
clude in  pessimism.  It  is  proper  to  note 
that  these  fancies  are  taken  less  seriously 
and  have  found  fewer  adepts  in  Germany 
than  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  writ- 
ings which  Hartmann  has  devoted  to  the 
religious  question,  he  displays  such  igno- 
rance of  the  essence  and  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, combined  with  such  disdain,  and 
with  such  artless  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  system,  which  is  a sort  of  re- 
hash of  Buddhism,  that  it  is  useless  to 
refute  him.  For  that  matter,  pessimism 
carries  its  condemnation  in  itself ; it  comes 
to  nothing  in  presence  of  the  inextinguish- 
able and  imperishable  need  of  life  which 
animates  all  creatures. 

Meanwhile  important  political  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Germany.  The  revo- 
lution of  1848,  with  its  luxuriant  crop  of 
Utopian  hopes,  was  followed  by  a violent 
reaction,  which  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  religious  movement.  The 
union  between  the  governments  and  the 
representatives  of  orthodoxy  became  clos- 
er. A need  was  felt  of  a more  tangible  and 
massive  Christianity,  which  would  serve 
as  an  arm  for  the  preservation  of  social 
order.  Modern  theology,  evolved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  erudite,  and  adopted  by 
the  middle  classes,  seemed  too  spiritualis- 
tic and  too  refined.  It  was  denounced  as 
vague  and  unsuited  for  cultivated  minds. 
We  must  not  forget  that  a sort  of  abyss 
had  been  dug  in  the  eighteenth  century 
between  intellectual  culture  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Church  had 
done  nothing  to  fill  up  this  abyss.  Hence 
in  certain  minds  the  thought  of  a return 
to  the  old  dogmas  of  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 


The  governments,  on  their  side,  con- 
sidered a return  to  the  faith  of  the  past  as 
the  easiest,  surest,  and  most  prompt  means 
of  keeping  or  of  restoring  their  subjects 
to  that  regime  of  passive  obedience  which 
flattered  their  despotic  ambition.  Juris- 
consults, journalists,  theologians,  but 
more  particularly  the  court  preachers,  in- 
sisted upon  the  insufficiency  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  theology  which  was  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
argued  the  need  of  firmer  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  more  precise  dogmatic 
formulae.  These  reactionary  tendencies 
found  a convenient  ally  in  pietism,  which 
alone  possessed  associations  and  charita- 
ble works  engendered  by  Christian  faith, 
and  which  almost  alone  had  preserved  an 
intimate  and  ardent  religious  life.  Thus 
there  came  about  a sort  of  fusion  between 
pietism  and  the  new  orthodoxy,  the  daugh- 
ter and  servant  of  political  reaction,  but 
without  their  representatives  being  able 
entirely  to  resist  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas.  This  alliance  preached  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  pure 
doctrine;  it  taught  once  more  the  radical 
darkening  of  human  reason,  and  its  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  understand  and  judge 
divine  things  outside  the  Church  and  its 
means  of  grace;  it  molested  pastors  and 
professors  suspected  of  heresy,  and  tried 
to  arrest  violently  the  movement  of  theo- 
logical thought.  Reactionary  ministers 
peopled  the  universities  with  reactionary 
professors  who  had  given  proofs  of  their 
orthodoxy,  and  who  bound  themselves  to 
make  knowledge  march  backward  (die 
Umkehr  dev  Wissenschaft). 

When  in  1861  William  I.  succeeded 
his  brother,  first  as  Prince-Regent  and 
then  as  King,  a cessation  of  the  religious 
reaction  was  hoped  for.  The  new  sover- 
eign was  said  to  be  animated  with  liberal 
sentiments,  a protector  of  the  Freemasons, 
and  hostile  to  the  feudal  and  pietist  party 
of  the  court  preachers.  But  the  absolu- 
tist and  bellicose  character  which  his  reign 
soon  assumed  destroyed  all  illusions  so  far 
as  concerned  his  relations  with  the  Church 
and  the  religious  parties.  During  his  con- 
flict with  the  Parliament,  Bismarck,  the 
new  Chancellor,  had  to  seek  support  for 
his  policy  in  the  conservative  party.  In 
order  to  induce  his  master  to  stake  the 
destinies  of  Prussia  in  the  struggle,  first 
with  Austria  and  afterward  with  France, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  the  religious 
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chords  vibrate.  The  King,  his  master,  in 
his  native  honesty,  had  scruples  which  do 
him  honor.  It  was  not  until  success  had 
crowned  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron, 
which  William  had  adopted  with  hesita- 
tion, that  he  finally  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  the  envoy  of  Providence,  the 
instrument  chosen  by  Providence  to  chas- 
tise its  enemies,  and  to  accomplish  the 
gTeat  designs  which  it  had  reserved  for 
Germany,  the  country  highly  favored  of 
the  Gospel.  Henceforward  his  fervor  be- 
came more  lively  and  more  mystic;  the 
praises  of  the  God  of  armies,  of  the  Ger- 
man God,  for  whom  floods  of  victorious 
blood  had  been  shed,  filled  his  proclama- 
tions ; and  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  could 
feel  sure  of  seeing  many  triumphs. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Gormans  should 
not  have  been  able  to  resist  a sentiment 
of  patriotic  satisfaction  when  they  saw 
their  dream  of  national  unity  finally  re- 
alized, and  the  German  Empire  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  military  and  politi- 
cal power  of  Europe.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  have  venerated  the  old  Em- 
peror, and  that  they  should  profess  bound- 
less admiration  for  the  iron  Chancellor, 
the  head  of  genius  which  guided  the  do- 
cile arm.  What  is  less  comprehensible 
is  that  the  intoxication  of  success  should 
prevent  the  Germans  from  realizing  the 
dangers  which  this  new  and  unprecedent- 
ed situation  involves.  The  theologians 
especially  seem  to  have  been  literally 
smitten  with  blindness.  Not  only  have 
they  applauded  the  policy  of  injustice  and 
violence  which,  under  pretext  of  annexa- 
tions, has  reopened  the  era  of  armed  con- 
quests, but  they  have  not  seen  that  the 
sacrifice  of  all  liberties  is  a dear  price  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  of  unity  and  political 
greatness. 

An  eminent  publicist,  Constantin 
Frantz,  in  a volume  that  attracted  much 
attention,  The  Religion  of  National  Lib- 
eralism, has  pointed  out  to  liis  compatri- 
ots the  danger  of  this  situation.  With 
courageous  frankness  and  rare  perspica- 
city he  has  shown  that  Germany  is  grad- 
ually replacing  Christianity  by  a sort  of 
worship  of  the  nation,  and  substituting 
justification  by  success  in  the  place  of 
justification  by  faith.  The  Church,  which 
formed  a salutary  counterpoise  to  the  na- 
tional egoism,  has  completely  misunder- 
stood the  role  which  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  it,  thanks  to  the  servility  of 
its  chiefs  and  thanks  to  excessive  central- 
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ization.  Instead  of  preaching  moderation 
in  victory,  humility,  and  the  fragility  of 
earthly  glory,  the  Church,  if  it  has  not 
actually  invited  the  German  nation  to 
bow  down  before  its  own  triumphs,  has 
at  any  rate  neglected  to  warn  it  against 
dangerous  intoxication.  “However  great 
may  be  the  victories  we  have  won,”  says 
Herr  Frantz,  “we  cannot  boast  of  that 
still  greater  victory  which  would  have 
consisted  in  conquering  ourselves  in  or- 
der to  preserve  an  equal  mind  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  unhoped-for  pros- 
perity. Satisfaction  with  ourselves  forms 
essentially  a part  of  the  spolia  opima 
which  we  brought  back  from  France.” 

“After  the  war  of  1813,”  says  Super- 
intendent General  Biichsel,  “there  was 
all  over  old  Prussia  a new  and  mighty 
turning  toward  God  and  His  word.  The 
war  of  1870  brought  us,  it  is  true,  much 
glory  and  many  milliards,  but  the  Church 
up  to  this  day  has  received  through  the 
munificence  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King  nothing  but  here  and  there  a 
cannon  wherewith  to  cast  a bell.  But 
these  bells  do  not  help  our  recovery.” 

“In  the  era  of  militarism  upon  which 
we  have  entered,”  writes  another  theolo- 
gian, “ our  poor  nation  lets  itself  be  egged 
on  against  France  to  fight  the  hereditary 
enemy,  as  if  it  were  needful  to  seek  our 
hereditary  enemies  beyond  our  frontiers! 

The  purchase  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has 
been  paid  with  the  last  remnants  of  Ger- 
man liberty,  fidelity,  and  faith,  and  for 
the  profit  of  an  inevitable  military  despot- 
ism, which  takes  an  interest  in  nothing 
but  its  own  aims,  has  money  only  for  its 
own  instruments,  favors  the  reign  of  mam- 
monism  and  materialism,  and  which  can 
only  end  in  the  triumph  of  Oriental  bar- 
barism.” 

But  such  voices  are  isolated  and  lost 
amidst  the  general  blind  enthusiasm.  A 
large  number  of  theologians,  dazzled  by 
the  advantages  which  were  to  result  for 
Protestantism  from  the  foundation  of  an 
evangelical  empire,  thought  it  proper  to 
abandon  the  system  of  parity  hitherto  ob- 
served toward  the  different  faiths,  and  to 
raise  frankly  the  standard  of  Protestant 
policy.  The  liberal  and  orthodox  press 
almost  entirely  approved  the  war  against 
Rome  which  the  new  empire  began,  under 
the  name  of  Culturkampf  , immediately 
after  its  foundation,  hoping  thus  to  have 
done  with  Ultramontanism,  that  second 
hereditary  enemy,  the  constant  ally  of 
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France,  and  the  natural  patron  of  Guelph 
views  and  particularist  tendencies.  Lib- 
eral Germany  expected  great  things  from 
the  restrictive  laws — expulsion  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  nomination  and  surveil- 
lance of  the  clergy  by  the  government, 
secularization  of  the  seminaries  and 
schools,  direction  of  religious  instruction, 
etc. — known  as  the  May  laws — which  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Herr  Falck, 
“that  mighty  falcon,”  charged  with  the 
task  of  executing  Bismarck's  religious  pol- 
icy, caused  the  Prussian  Chambers  to 
adopt. 

But  facts  did  not  confirm  these  hopes. 
Everywhere  the  interference  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Catholic  Church  provoked  a 
revival  of  interest  and  sympathy  for  that 
creed.  The  revocation  of  refractory 
priests,  the  exiling  of  bishops,  the  great 
number  of  parishes  left  without  spirit- 
ual succor,  awakened  renewed  zeal  in 
people’s  hearts.  Persecution  has  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  proportions  which  have  alarmed  its  ad- 
versaries and  astonished  its  friends.  The 
electors  of  the  Catholic  provinces,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rhine  country,  have  sent  a 
compact  mass  of  deputies  to  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  and  to  the  Reichstag  under  the 
able  and  energetic  leadership  of  the  old 
Guelph  minister  Windthorst;  numerous 
associations,  animated  with  extraordinary 
fervor,  have  covered  Germany  with  or- 
ganizations destined  to  put  the  Catholic 
stamp  upon  all  the  intellectual,  econom- 
ical, and  charitable  manifestations  of  mod- 
ern society ; in  their  annual  meetings  they 
have  loudly  proclaimed  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  fanaticized  their  adherents  by 
the  most  ambitious  promises.  In  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  and  favored  by  the 
complicity  of  the  public,  the  expelled 
members  of  the  religious  orders  have  come 
back,  including  also  the  Jesuits,  whose 
members  have  more  than  doubled  since 
they  have  been  officially  proscribed. 

The  adversaries  of  the  dogma  of  infal- 
libility upon  whom  Bismarck  counted  to 
lead  the  campaign  against  Rome  proved 
powerless  and  unpopular  allies.  Except 
in  a few  great  centres,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  enlightened  middle  classes, 
who  are  indifferent  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, the  Church  of  the  Old  Catholics,  in 
spite  of  excellent  intentions  and  of  leaders 
worthy  of  all  respect,  like  Canon  Bollin- 
ger and  Bishop  Reinkens,  drags  on  a pre- 
carious^apd  colorless  existence.  The  fa- 
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vors  and  the  endowments  of  the  govern- 
ment do  not  take  the  place  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  faithful  and  the  sacrifices 
which  piety  knows  how  to  impose  upon 
itself,  especially  when  it  is  attacked.  Af- 
ter eighteen  years  of  propaganda,  the  num- 
ber of  Old  Catholics  in  the  whole  German 
Empire  amounts  only  to  30,000,  whereas 
the  Roman  Catholics  number  nearly  sev- 
enteen millions,  against  thirty  millions  of 
Protestants. 

In  the  face  of  these  results,  but  especially 
under  pressure  of  the  necessities  of  home 
and  foreign  policy  imposed  by  a change 
of  alliances,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  whose 
genius  is  composed  of  suppleness  as  much 
as  of  force,  and  who  is  arrested  by  no 
scruples  either  of  principles  or  of  con- 
science, resolutely  changed hiscourse.  The 
party  of  the  centre  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently influential  to  be  admitted  to  become 
a government  party.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing a negligible  quantity,  as  it  was  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  it  was  able  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  conservative  and  the  na- 
tional liberal  parties,  which  are  the  great 
supporters  of  the  policy  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor. The  Protestant  conservatives  were 
the  first  to  secede,  and  voted  with  alacrity 
the  abolition  or  the  modification  of  the  re- 
gime of  the  May  laws.  After  the  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William 
I.,  and  thanks  to  the  threatening  progress 
of  socialism,  a truce  was  made  in  the 
religious  struggle,  and  an  alliance  con- 
cluded for  the  defence  of  conservative  in- 
terests. Herr  Falck  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  ministers  full  of  indulgence, 
if  not  of  zeal,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
good  relations  between  the  Prussian  state 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  If  Prince  von 
Bismarck  did  not  go  to  Canossa,  he  at 
least  treated  with  Pius  IX.,  and  above 
all  with  Leo  XIII.,  on  equal  terms. 
With  that  high  intelligence  which  char- 
acterizes him,  he  comprehended  that  he 
could  not  dispense  with  the  good  offices 
of  Rome  for  the  consolidation  of  hispolit- 
ical  edifice.  The  arbitration  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  invoked  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  difficulty  with  Spain  about 
the  Caroline  Islands,  was  the  reward  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Pope  in  the  Reichs- 
tag elections,  and  of  his  approval  of  the 
military  armaments  of  the  empire,  that 
had  become  a menace  and  a danger  for 
all  Europe.  Although  everything  did  not 
take  place  in  an  absolutely  correct  man- 
ner during  the  recent  vlatt  of  the  young 
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Emperor  William  H.  to  the  Vatican,  and 
although  the  sovereign  pontiff  did  not  ob- 
tain from  him — which  he  doubtless  did  not 
expect — guarantees  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  temporal  power,  at  any  rate  the 
relations  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy 
See  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  at  the 
present  moment.  The  former  is  ready  to 
wipe  out  the  last  traces  that  may  remain 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Cultur - 
kampf,  and  lavishes  advances  toward  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well 
as  acts  of  munificence  destined  to  supply 
its  needs,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Holy  See  uses  all  its  influence  to  curb  the 
tendencies  toward  independence  or  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Centre  and 
its  leader,  die  kleine  Excellenz , as  Herr 
Windthorst  is  called. 

If  the  Protestant  Church  thought  to  gain 
by  the  Culturkampf  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  disappointment 
has  been  bitter.  In  the  first  place,  the 
May  laws  placed  it,  thanks  to  the  parity 
system,  in  more  complete  dependence  and 
under  more  severe  state  control  than  be- 
fore, and  that  too  without  the  advantage 
of  the  religious  awakening  which  perse- 
cution produced  in  the  rival  communion. 
Its  time-serviug,  its  adulation,  its  encour- 
agements toward  the  state,  have  singu- 
larly impaired  its  prestige,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  political  role  played  by  its  most 
prominent  representatives  has  contributed 
to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  animated  by  a purely  religious  spirit. 
Finally,  in  these  critical  times,  the  irreme- 
diable divisions  which  weaken  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  the  internal  struggles  of 
which  it  is  the  theatre,  have  manifested 
themselves  with  humiliating  evidence. 

The  ecclesiastical  physiognomy  of  Ger- 
man Protestantism  is  very  simple.  The 
sects  which  in  other  countries  play  an  im- 
portant role  and  constitute  a considerable 
factor  in  the  development  of  religious  life 
may  here  be  neglected.  The  uumber  of 
their  adherents  is  not  great  in  contempo- 
rary Germany. 

To  return  to  the  official  Church.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  any  even  approx- 
imately exact  statistics  of  the  various 
parties  which  compose  it,  and  of  the  di- 
verse tendencies  that  conflict  within  it. 
The  liberals,  who  have  a feeble  majority  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  the 
duchies  of  Saxony,  and  who  hold  strong 


minorities  in  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
have  their  intellectual  centres  in  Heidel- 
berg and  Jena:  they  are  recruited  from 
amongst  the  old  disciples  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  the  descendants  of  the  old  ra- 
tionalists; they  march  in  a fairly  compact 
troop  under  the  banner  of  the  Protestant 
Union.  As  for  orthodoxy,  it  is  split  into 
three  sections,  which  rarely  unite  in  com- 
mon action  or  aspirations.  On  the  left 
wing  the  Centre  party  (Mittelpartei),  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Professor  Beyschlag, 
of  Halle,  and  Professor  Von  der  Goltz,  of 
Berlin,  includes  cultivated  and  concilia- 
tory minds  who  are  averse  to  sacrificing 
science  to  faith,  show  themselves  favor- 
able, both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  to 
parliamentary  institutions,  and  willingly 
hold  out  their  hand  to  the  liberals,  whose 
raison  d'etre  and  legal  right  in  the 
Church  they  recognize,  particularly  when 
there  is  question  of  combating  the  threat- 
ening manoeuvres  of  Catholicism;  they 
have  even  founded  together  an  evangeli- 
cal alliance  (Evangelischer  Bund),  which 
has  inscribed  on  its  banner  a minimum 
of  dogmatic  formulae.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orthodox  who  are  connected  with  the 
Positive  Union  will  not  hear  of  making 
concessions  to  the  liberals,  or  of  any  work 
in  common.  They  abide  by  a rigorous 
dogmatism  on  the  basis  of  a sort  of  con- 
sensus of  all  the  positive  elements  that 
can  be  borrowed  either  from  Lutheran 
or  reformed  confessions.  At  their  head 
march  the  court  preachers.  They  are  at 
present  the  dominant  party  in  the  high 
and  lower  councils,  in  the  consistories,  in 
the  synods,  and  in  the  universities.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  right  wing  are  the  pure 
Lutherans,  who  have  not  joined  the  of- 
ficial Church,  or  who  have  remained  in  it 
only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  triumph  of 
strict  Lutheranism,  such  as  it  is  enunci- 
ated in  the  symbols  of  faith  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  without  the  alloy  of  the 
reformed  element  and  of  the  modern  spir- 
it. If  these  latter  sometimes  march  hand 
in  hand  with  the  partisans  of  the  Positive 
Union,  it  is  only  in  the  interests  of  a con- 
servative policy,  and  in  order  to  help  in 
the  work  of  destroying  the  liberal  parties. 
But  their  attitude,  although  very  bellicose, 
is  in  general  more  independent  than  that 
of  the  orthodox  who  are  attached  to  the 
court  party  and  to  the  great  aristocratic 
families. 

In  the  middle  of  these  groups  the  court 
preacher  Adolf  Stoecker  occupies  rather 
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an  original  position.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Positive  Union,  but  aims  at  a more 
radical  reform  of  the  Church.  In  numer- 
ous lectures  and  pamphlets,  and  in  his 
newspaper,  the  German  Evangelical  Ga- 
zette, the  best  edited  of  all  the  German 
religious  papers,  this  thorough  but  fanat- 
ical Christian,  whose  real  oratorical  tal- 
ent is  unfortunately  spoiled  by  a shocking 
grossness  of  language,  endeavors  to  com- 
bat the  subversive  theories  of  socialism  by 
building  up,  on  the  basis  of  a monarchical 
loyalism  which  goes  even  so  far  as  the 
deification  of  the  sovereign,  the  chimer- 
ical edifice  of  a new  society  animated  with 
a professedly  Christian  spirit,  returning 
to  the  corporations  and  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  crying  up  the  system  of  ultra 
protectionism,  causing  the  state  to  decree 
obligatory  insurance  organizations,  nor- 
mal hours  of  labor,  progressive  income 
tax,  Sunday  rest,  and  denouncing  the  Jews 
as  the  authors  or  all  the  misery  that  is  born 
of  modern  industrialism  and  liberalism. 
Backed  up  by  the  Anti-Semitic  League,  by 
the  committee  of  the  Berlin  Home  Mis- 
sion, and  by  the  not  very  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  working-men’s  par- 
ty, Herr  Stoecker  has  played  a certain 
r&le  in  Parliament.  It  appears  that  his 
aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  undermine 
the  power  of  Prince  von  Bismarck,  whom 
he  accuses  of  too  often  making  compacts 
with  the  adversaries  of  the  positive  faith 
and  of  conservatism  by  joining  the  na- 
tional liberals,  the  bankers,  and  the 
Jew  journalists.  It  has  even  been  hint- 
ed that  the  power  of  Herr  Stoecker  will 
increase  under  the  new  reign,  thanks 
to  the  influence  that  he  exercises  or  did 
exercise  over  the  Count  and  Countess  von 
Waldersee,  and  through  them  over  the 
Emperor  William  II.  But  the  prestige, 
however  great  it  may  be,  due  to  his  fiery 
eloquence  and  to  his  devouring  zeal,  is 
already  compromised  by  a certain  number 
of  judiciary  affairs,  which  have  cast 
doubts,  if  not  on  the  rectitude  of  his  char- 
acter, at  least  on  the  veracity  of  his  asser- 
tions. It  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
prestige,  so  long  as  the  great  Chancel- 
lor is  alive,  will  succeed  in  alienating  the 
young  monarch  both  from  his  person 
and  from  his  prudently  conciliatory 
policy,  and  in  throwing  him  into  a se- 
ries of  adventures  in  the  wake  of  the 
party  of  the  country  squires,  with  their 
narrow  conservatism  and  superannuated 
bigotry. 


In  order  to  complete  our  sketch  we 
must  say  a few  words  about  the  present 
theological  movement.  In  this  sphere 
also  the  positions  taken  up  fifty  years  ago 
have  hardly  been  modified.  The  men  who 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Prussia, 
and  almost  everywhere  else,  all  have  fa- 
vored orthodoxy.  The  influence  of  men 
like  Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Koe- 
gel,  in  the  Superior  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil and  at  the  court,  the  ecclesiastical  ter- 
rorism which  they  exercised,  the  Church 
inspections  with  their  inquisitorial  char- 
acter, the  monster  petitions  demanding 
the  protection  of  the  prince  for  the  con- 
fessions of  faith  and  the  chastisement  of 
their  adversaries,  the  composition  of  the 
examination  commissions,  the  manner  in 
which  nominations  were  made  and  pre- 
ferment given— all  contributed  to  divert 
the  Hite  of  German  youth  from  the  career 
of  the  Church  ministry.  The  isolation 
and  discredit  of  the  theological  faculties  of 
the  universities  became  constantly  more 
marked,  the  number  and  scientific  value 
of  theological  works  went  on  decreas- 
ing. All  vacancies,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  filled  by  orthodox  professors  who 
as  pastors  were  distinguished  only  in  the 
domain  of  apologetic  literature,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  inundated  the  German 
publishing  market  like  a new  deluge.  In 
1831, out  of  every  1000  students  there  were 
347  theologians  in  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties ; that  is  to  say,  more  than  one-third ; in 
1871  there  were  only  120  in  1000,  or  about 
one-eighth.  Of  late  years  the  proportion 
of  theological  studentshas  increased, owing 
to  the  excessive  overcrowd  ing  of  the  liberal 
careers,  in  which  success  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult  since  the  Krach  that  fol- 
lowed the  fever  of  industrial  enterprises 
in  1872.  The  ranks  of  the  ministry  have 
been  momentarily  swelled  by  all  those 
whom  the  seductive  conquest  of  millions 
has  left  perplexed  or  undeceived.  We  do 
not  learn  that  the  quality  of  the  theologi- 
cal candidates  has  risen  with  the  quantity. 

This  cessation  of  strong  production  in 
theology,  this  absence  of  great  individu- 
alities destined  to  take  the  place  of  men 
like  Tholuck,  Dorner,  Rotbe,  Thomasius, 
Kahnis,  this  lassitude  and  disgust  of  the- 
ology which  have  taken  hold  of  the  young 
generation,  are  alarming  symptoms.  His- 
torical criticism  is  still  studied,  but  with- 
out great  vigor,  and  only  in  the  more  and 
more  limited  field  of  pure  erudition. 
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Christian  thought,  thanks  to  the  long 
reign  of  narrow  and  intolerant  orthodoxy, 
seems  as  it  were  riveted  to  the  chain  of 
confessions  of  faith,  and  turns  in  a monot- 
onous circle,  where  it  runs  the  risk  of  ex- 
tinction for  waut  of  air  and  space.  A 
renovation  is  so  long  in  coming  that  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  expect  one. 

And  yet  good-will  is  not  wanting. 
During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seen 
the  rise  of  a new  school,  which,  taking  its 
position  between  orthodoxy  and  liberal- 
ism, announces  between  them  a concilia- 
tion which  Schleiermaclier  and  some  of 
his  disciples  had  already  attempted.  Go- 
ing back  to  Kant,  it  professes  to  descend 
from  Luther  himself,  and  to  take  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  generations  the 
inheritance  of  that  great  master  of  spirit- 
ual life.  Its  programme  is  full  of  prom- 
ise. Its  object  is  to  vanquish  definitively 
the  sterile  antagonism  between  supernat- 
uralism and  rationalism,  between  faith 
and  science,  and  to  conquer  an  indepen- 
dent province  for  religious  consciousness 
by  emancipating  religion  from  all  solidar- 
ity with  metaphysics,  natural  science,  and 
historical  criticism. 

The  chief  of  this  school  is  Albert  Ritschl, 
a former  disciple  of  Baur.  With  incon- 
testable sublimity  of  views,  with  scientific 
calmness  and  serenity,  and  with  great  vig- 
or and  conciseness  of  language,  the  cele- 
brated Gottingen  professor  has  expound- 
ed his  doctrine  in  lectures  and  in  books 
which  have  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  theological  thought  both  in  Ger- 
many and  abroad,  and  provoked  lively 
controversies  in  various  camps. 

Ritschl  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  al- 
lowable to  attach  the  same  value  to  the 
immediate  affirmations  of  religious  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  secondary  explana- 
tions of  theology.  In  recommending  this 
sifting,  which  seems  difficult  and  bold, 
Ritschl  does  not  leave  the  ground  of  the 
Bible,  but  all  those  who  have  broken  with 
the  theory  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  understand  that  the  scriptural 
character  of  a doctrine,  for  the  Gottingen 
professor,  is  not  founded  on  the  use  of  such 
and  such  a word  separated  from  its  con- 
text, but  upon  the  ensemble  of  biblical 
notions  taken  in  their  genesis  and  follow- 
ed up  in  their  organic  development.  The 
puerile  naivete  with  which  people  ima- 
gine that  they  are  establishing  the  biblical 
authority  of  a doctrine  by  the  aid  of  a 
fragmentary  Scripture  quotation  is  one  of 


the  most  disastrous  legacies  of  old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy  and  its  theory  of  mechan- 
ical inspiration,  from  which  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  nineteenth  century  has  so 
much  difficulty  in  emancipating  itself,  to 
the  great  and  double  detriment  of  science 
and  of  faith. 

Independently  of  the  scriptural  char- 
acter, taken  in  the  new  and  definitive 
sense  of  this  word,  the  practical  efficacy, 
the  richness  of  its  applications,  are  for  the 
Church  the  touchstone  of  each  theologi- 
cal doctrine.  By  separating  sharply  the 
problems  that  interest  only  the  school 
from  the  dogmas  which  have  a direct  im- 
portance for  Christian  life  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  conquest  of  a broad  and  firm  basis, 
on  which  a fruitful  religious  union  can  be 
consummated  between  the  different  par- 
ties which  divide  the  Church.  This  union, 
which  can  never  be  realized  by  adminis- 
trative measures  and  ecclesiastical  rules, 
will  be  the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  truly 
religious  convictions,  and  the  dearly 
bought  recompense  of  persevering  study 
and  indefatigable  effort. 

We  cannot  here  set  forth  the  still  very 
incomplete  results  which  Ritschl  and  his 
disciples  have  already  achieved  in  the 
sense  indicated.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  defects  of  this  school  are  those  of  the 
Germanic  mind.  In  spite  of  its  preten- 
sions to  precision,  it  is  essentially  wanting 
in  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  does  not 
sufficiently  guard  against  voluntary  equiv- 
ocation. In  its  present  form  this  theology 
will  never  become  popular,  in  spite  of  its 
undeniable  merits.  Indeed  we  may  say 
in  general  that  the  German  theologians 
do  not  apply  themselves  sufficiently  to 
making  themselves  heard  and  understood 
by  the  people:  they  content  themselves 
with  being  cabinet  savants.  And  while 
they  are  gravely  meditating  and  discuss- 
ing, the  nation,  a stranger  to  all  these 
questions,  is  preparing  to  accomplish  with 
Christianity  a divorce,  of  which  litera- 
ture, the  press,  and  numerous  materialist 
and  socialist  writings  reveal  only  too  visi- 
bly the  forerunning  signs. 

Attentive  observers  of  religious  life  in 
Germany  discern  a singular  phenomenon 
which  is  assuming  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing proportions.  On  the  one  hand,  sta- 
tisticsshow  that  ecclesiastical  habits  are  far 
from  being  lost,  so  far  as  concerns  partici- 
pation in  traditional  acts  and  ceremonies. 
At  Hamburg,  where  there  is  the  largest 
number  of  non-baptized  children,  it  was 
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in  1885  only  37  out  of  ©very  10,000; 
at  Berlin,  five  out  of  10,000;  in  the  whole 
of  Germany,  one;  in  Prussia,  14  per  cent, 
amongst  the  Protestants,  and  16  per  cent, 
amongst  the  Catholics.  In  the  census  of 
1871  those  who  registered  themselves  as 
professing  no  religion  amounted  to  16,980; 
in  1880,  to  30,249 ; and  in  1885  this  number 
sank  brusquely  to  11,075.  In  Prussia,  in 
1885,  the  number  of  religious  marriages 
was  90  per  cent. ; that  of  mixed  marriages, 
12  per  cent. ; in  38  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
the  husband  was  Protestant  and  the  wife 
Catholic.  No  fluctuation  is  indicated  in 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  for  the  year 
1887,  either  for  the  number  of  religious 
burials  (230,689),  or  for  that  of  confirma- 
tions or  first  communions  (293,563),  or  for 
that  of  communicants  (5,745,771);  alone 
the  divorced  persons  who  have  demanded 
the  nuptial  benediction  show  an  increase 
(1047).  There  were  2798  conversions  to 
the  Protestant  Church — 2023  Catholics, 
240  Jews,  635  members  of  other  communi- 
ties; 254  conversions  to  Catholicism,  nine 
to  Judaism,  1333  to  other  religious  com- 
munities. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  everywhere 
there  are  complaints  of  notable  diminution 
in  church  attendance.  Many  churches  in 
the  towns  and  in  the  countries  are  three- 
quarters  empty.  At  Berlin,  where  there 
are  only  forty-seven  churches  and  twenty- 
seven  chapels,  with  50,000  seats,  for  a Prot- 
estant population  of  nearly  a million,  the 
church  service  is  very  little  attended. 
People  go  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  the  fine 
music  and  to  see  the  Emperor.  When  the 
liturgical  service  is  over,  there  is  a consid- 
erable exodus ; more  than  half  the  congre- 
gation goes  away;  and  before  the  sermon 
is  at  an  end  there  is  a formidable  rush  tow- 
ard the  doors  in  order  to  get  good  places 
for  seeing  the  imperial  family  go  out.  The 
service  ends  before  empty  benches ; and  at 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
which  follows,  there  are  often  not  a dozen 
communicants. 

In  the  national  mourning  which  mark- 
ed the  course  of  the  funereal  year  1888, 
religious  sentiment  had  no  part.  What 
dominated  at  the  time  of  the  truly  impos- 
ing death  of  William  I.  was  admiration  for 
this  more  than  nonagenarian  old  man,  who 
ended  his  life  simply,  and,  so  to  speak, 
stoically,  as  he  had  lived;  and  when,  after 
a short  reign  of  ninety-nine  days  of  con- 
tinual martyrdom,  Frederick  HI.  in  his 
turn  sank  into  the  grave,  it  was  an  im- 


mense sentiment  of  pity,  combined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  best  with  regret  at  the  pre- 
mature death  of  a prince  in  whom  the  most 
noble  hopes  were  centred.  But  in  the 
thick  crowd  which  on  March  12th  and  the 
following  days  stood  around  the  cathedral 
to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  mortuary  dec- 
oration, not  the  slightest  devoutness  was 
to  be  remarked ; and  when  the  funeral  cor- 
tege passed  on  its  way  to  Charlottenburg, 
between  the  falls  of  snow,  very  few  so 
much  as  took  their  hats  off.  All  the  for- 
eigners who  were  present  at  this  specta- 
cle were  struck  by  this  absence  even  of  ex- 
terior signs  of  piety. 

But  to  return  to  ecclesiastical  statistics. 
In  the  contrast  between  the  figures  it  fur- 
nishes and  the  actual  reality  we  may  find 
a lesson  of  a nature  to  inspire  us  with  the 
most  serious  reflections.  The  religious 
ceremonies  which  accompany  earthly  ex- 
istence at  its  most  solemn  hours  are  pre- 
served, together  with  the  consecrated  for- 
mulae, and  even — as  in  the  case  of  baptism 
and  confirmation — the  traditional  engage- 
ments ; but  the  life,  the  sincerity,  the  fer- 
vor, of  them  are  absent.  Religion  is  no 
longer  anything  but  a frame,  or,  as  it 
were,  an  empty  vase  from  which  the  per- 
fume has  vanished.  The  place  of  religion 
has  been  taken  by  morality  in  some  cases, 
and  generally  by  what  morality ! In  other 
cases,  literary  and  aesthetic  culture,  espe- 
cially music,  with  the  exquisite  joys  it 
procures,  the  refinements  to  which  it  testi- 
fies, but  also  with  its  insufficiency  from 
the  point  of  view  of  inner  discipline  and 
moral  hygiene,  and  for  all  that  concerns 
firmness  of  principles  and  the  strong  tem- 
pering of  character.  For  the  great  num- 
ber religion  has  been  replaced  by  the  culte 
of  the  nation,  of  that  nation  which  is  in 
the  act  of  bartering  the  treasures  of  sci- 
ence, poetry,  and  faith,  through  which  it 
has  been  so  great  in  history,  in  exchange 
for  military  and  diplomatic  glory,  con- 
quered by  the  sacrifices  and  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  that  all  know,  and  which  all 
prudent  minds  fear.  But  the  patriotic 
sentiment,  even  when  raised  to  its  highest 
power,  even  when  clairvoyant  and  disin- 
terested, cannot  fill  the  room  of  exiled  re- 
ligion, or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  falsified 
and  perverted  religion.  More  than  all 
other  sentiments,  patriotism  needs  the 
counterpoise  of  religion  in  order  not  to  de- 
generate into  chauvinism.  The  Gospel, 
properly  understood  and  rightly  practised, 
is  this  counterpoise. 
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But  at  the  present  moment  in  Germany 
the  Gospel  is  not  the  great  question.  A 
Protestant  Emperor  made  Germany  unit- 
ed and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  world.  At  a sign  from  Berlin  all 
the  nations  and  all  the  sovereigns  trem- 
ble. This  Germany,  which  uncircumspect 
politicians  attempt  to  confine  within  the 
domain  of  ideas,  has  shown  that  it  can 
display  rare  practical  sense,  and  gather 
the  bloody  laurels  that  grow  on  battle- 
fields. That  which  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire could  never  realize,  a son  of  Luther 


has  accomplished:  what  a triumph  and 
what  an  apology  for  the  Reformation ! 

This  we  will  admit,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  moral  conscience 
which  engendered  the  Reformation  shall 
not  make  shipwreck  in  this  grand  tri- 
umph, and  that  Germany,  reversing  the 
motto  of  its  Chancellor,  shall  acquire  the 
conviction,  in  spite  of  contrary  appear- 
ances, which  are  only  ephemeral  and  illu- 
sory, that  in  the  end  right  is  stronger  than 
might,  and  that  what  raises  a nation  is 
justice. 


VOICES. 

BY  RICHARD  E.  BURTON. 

A MAN  died  yesternight.  To-day  the  town 
Makes  mention  of  his  taking  off,  and  sums 
His  virtues  and  his  failings.  On  the  street, 

Midst  many  barterings  and  lures  of  trade, 

In  homes  where  he  was  known,  in  busy  marts, 

Or  public  places  where  the  commonweal 
Gathers  the  town-folk:  up  and  down  his  name 
Is  spoke  of  in  as  various  ways  of  speech 
As  are  the  voices  various  sounding  it: 

Gruff-throated  bass,  shrill  treble  of  old  age, 

Soft  sibilancy  of  a woman’s  tongue, 

Or  reed-like  utterance  of  a little  child. 

Thus  one,  his  mate  in  business:  “Ahl  a shrewd 
Dry  head  was  that;  much  loss  to  us,  much  loss. 

And  as  for  heart” — wise  shrug  of  shoulders  now — 

44  Well,  ’tis  but  little  quoted  here  on  ’change.” 
Another,  who  had  summered  with  him  oufce 
In  leisure-time:  44  A right  good  fellow  gone! 

’Tis  true,  he  liked  his  ease;  but  who  does  not? 

For  me,  give  me  the  man  that  Horace  loved, 

Who  deemed  it  wise  to  fool  when  seasonable.” 

A tiny  one  who  oft  had  found  great  store 
Of  sweetmeats  in  his  hand,  and,  prized  far  less. 

Great  store  of  tenderness  within  his  heart: 

4t0h,  won’t  he  come  and  see  us  any  more  ?” 

His  surpliced  pastor,  bound  to  save  his  soul, 
Balanced  a bit  by  inconsistencies 
He  thought  he  saw,  in  private  to  his  wife: 

44  Alas,  poor  soul!  if  only  he  had  grasped 
That  matter  of  the  creed,  and  made  us  sure! 

But  then — his  heart  was  right,  and  God  is  good/ 
And  one,  a woman,  who  had  found  his  arms 
An  all-protecting  shelter  through  long  years, 

Said  naught,  but  kissed  the  tokens  he  had  left, 

And  dreamt  of  heaven  for  his  sake  alone. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  this  man,  and  what  his  place? 
You  ask,  confused  by  all  this  Babel  talk 
Of  here  and  yonder,  from  his  fellow-men. 

I am  as  ignorant  as  any  one 

Whose  speech  you  heard,  and  yet  I loved  him  well. 
Nay,  ask  me  not:  ask  only  God.  He  knows. 
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A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD.* 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


X. 

IT  is  said  that  the  world  is  created  anew 
for  every  person  who  is  in  love.  There 
is  therefore  this  constant  miracle  of  a new 
heavens  and  a new  earth.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  seasons.  The  subtle  force 
which  is  in  every  human  being,  more  or 
less  active,  has  this  power,  as  if  love  were 
somehow  a principle  pervading  nature  it- 
self, and  capable  of  transforming  it.  Is 
this  a divine  gift  ? Can  it  be  used  more 
than  once  ? Once  spent,  does  the  world  to 
each  succeeding  experimenter  in  it  become 
old  and  stale  ? We  say  the  world  is  old. 
In  one  sense,  the  real  sense  to  every  per- 
son, it  is  no  older  than  the  lives  lived 
in  it  at  any  given  time.  If  it  is  always 
passing  away,  it  is  always  being  renewed. 
Every  time  a youth  looks  love  in  a maid- 
en's eyes,  and  sees  the  timid  appealing  re- 
turn of  the  universal  passion,  the  world 
for  those  two  is  just  as  certainly  created 
as  it  was  on  the  first  morning,  in  all  its 
color,  odor,  song,  freshness,  promise.  This 
is  the  central  mystery  of  life. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  Margaret  had 
worked  this  miracle.  Never  before  did 
the  little  town  look  so  bright ; never  before 
was  there  exactly  such  a color  on  the 
hills — sentiment  is  so  pale  compared  with 
love;  never  before  did  her  home  appear 
so  sweet;  never  before  was  there  such  a 
fine  ecstasy  in  the  coming  of  spring. 

For  all  this,  home-coming,  after  the  first 
excitement  of  arrival  is  over,  is  apt  to  be 
dull.  The  mind  is  so  occupied  with  other 
emotions  that  the  friends  even  seem  a 
little  commonplace  and  unresponsive,  and 
the  routine  is  tame.  Out  of  such  a whirl 
of  new  experiences  to  return  and  find  that 
nothing  has  happened;  that  the  old  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  waiting ! Margaret 
had  eagerly  leaped  from  the  carriage  to 
throw  herself  into  her  aunt’s  arms — what 
a sweet  welcome  it  is,  that  of  kiss ! — and  yet 
almost  before  the  greeting  was  over  she 
felt  alone.  There  was  that  in  the  affec- 
tionate calmness  of  Miss  Forsythe  that 
seemed  to  chill  the  glow  and  fever  of  pas- 
sion in  her  new  world.  And  she  had 
nothing  to  tell.  Everything  had  changed, 
and  she  must  behave  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  She  must  take  up  her  old  life 
— the  interests  of  the  neighborhood.  Even 


the  little  circle  of  people  she  loved  ap- 
peared distant  from  her  at  the  moment; 
impossible  it  seemed  to  bring  them  into 
the  rushing  current  of  her  life.  Their  joy 
in  getting  her  back  again  she  could  not 
doubt,  nor  the  personal  affection  with 
which  she  was  welcomed.  But  was  the 
New  England  atmosphere  a little  cold  ? 
What  was  the  flavor  she  missed  in  it  all  ? 
The  next  day  a letter  came.  The  excuse 
for  it  was  the  return  of  a fan  which  Mr. 
Henderson  had  carried  off  in  his  pocket 
from  the  opera.  What  a wonderful  letter 
it  was  — his  handwriting,  the  first  note 
from  him ! Miss  Forsythe  saw  in  it  only 
politeness.  For  Margaret  it  outweighed 
the  town  of  Brandon.  It  lay  in  her 
lap  as  she  sat  at  her  chamber  window 
looking  out  over  the  landscape,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  flushed  with  a pale 
green.  There  was  a robin  on  the  lawn, 
and  a blackbird  singing  in  the  pine.  “ Go 
not,  happy  day,”  she  said,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  She  took  up  the  brief  letter 
and  read  it  again.  Was  he  really  hers, 
“truly”?  And  she  answered  the  letter, 
swiftly  and  with  no  hesitation,  but  with  a 
throbbing  heart.  It  was  a civil  acknow- 
ledgment ; that  was  all.  Henderson  might 
have  read  it  aloud  in  the  Exchange.  But 
what  color,  what  charming  turns  of  ex- 
pression, what  of  herself,  had  the  girl  put 
into  it,  that  gave  him  such  a thrill  of 
pleasure  when  he  read  it  ? What  secret 
power  has  a woman  to  make  a common 
phrase  so  glow  with  her  very  self  ? 

Here  was  something  in  her  life  that  was 
her  own,  a secret,  a hope,  and  yet  a trem- 
ulous anticipation  to  be  guarded  almost 
from  herself.  It  colored  everything;  it 
was  always,  whatever  she  was  doing  or 
saying,  present,  like  an  air  that  one  uncon- 
sciously hums  for  days  after  it  has  caught 
his  fancy.  Blessed  be  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing fond  and  foolish ! If  that  letter  was 
under  her  pillow  at  night,  if  this  new  re- 
velation was  last  in  her  thought  as  she 
fell  asleep,  if  it  mingled  with  the  song  of 
the  birds  in  the  spring  morning,  as  some 
great  good  pervading  the  world,  is  there 
anything  distinguishing  in  such  an  ex- 
perience that  it  should  be  dwelt  on  ? And 
if  there  were  questionings  and  little  panics 
of  doubt,  did  not  these  moments  also  re- 


* Began  in  April  number,  1889? 
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veal  Margaret  to  herself  more  certainly 
than  the  hours  of  happy  dreaming  ? 

Questionings  no  doubt  there  were,  and, 
later,  serious  questionings.  For  habit  is 
almost  as  strong  as  love,  and  the  odd  ways 
of  life  and  of  thought  will  reassert  them- 
selves in  a thoughtful  mind,  and  reason 
will  insist  on  analyzing  passion  and  even 
hope. 

Gradually  the  home  life  and  every-day 
interests  began  to  assume  their  natural 
aspect  and  proportions.  It  was  so  sweet 
and  sane,  this  home  life,  interesting  and 
not  feverish.  There  was  time  for  reading, 
time  for  turning  over  things  in  the  mind, 
time  for  those  interchanges  of  feeling  and 
of  ideas,  by  the  fireside;  she  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  always  on  dress  parade,  in 
mind  or  person,  always  keyed  up  to  make 
an  impression  or  receive  one;  how  much 
wider  and  sounder  was  Morgan's  view  of 
the  world,  allowing  for  his  kindly  cyni- 
cism, than  that  prevalent  in  the  talk  where 
she  had  lately  been!  How  sincere  and 
hearty  and  free  ran  the  personal  cur- 
rents in  this  little  neighborhood ! In  the 
very  fact  that  the  daily  love  and  affection 
for  her  and  interest  in  her  were  taken  for 
granted  she  realized  the  difference  between 
her  position  here  and  that  among  newer 
friends  who  showed  more  open  admira- 
tion. 

Little  by  little  there  was  a readjustment. 
In  comparison,  the  city  life,  with  its  inten- 
sity of  action  and  feeling,  began  to  ap- 
pear distant,  not  so  real,  mixed,  turbid, 
even  frivolous.  And  was  Henderson  a 
vanishing  part  of  this  pageant  ? Was  his 
figure  less  distinct  as  the  days  went  by? 
It  could  not  be  affirmed.  Love  is  such  a 
little  juggler,  and  likes,  now  and  again,  to 
pretend  to  be  so  reasonable  and  judicious. 
There  were  no  more  letters.  If  there  had 
been  a letter  now  and  then,  on  any  excuse, 
the  nexus  would  have  been  more  dis- 
tinct: nothing  feeds  the  flame  exactly 
like  a letter;  it  has  intention,  personality, 
secrecy.  And  the  little  excitement  of  it 
grows.  Once  a week  gets  to  be  twice  a 
week,  three  times,  four  times,  and  then 
daily.  And  then  a day  without  a letter  is 
such  a blank,  and  so  full  of  fear!  What 
can  have  happened  ? Is  he  ill  ? Has  he 
changed  ? The  opium  habit  is  nothing  to 
the  letter  habit — between  lovers.  Not 
that  Margaret  expected  a letter.  Indeed 
reason  told  her  that  it  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  that.  But  she  should  see  him.  She  felt 
sure  of  that.  And  the  thought  filled  all 


the  vacant  places  in  her  imagination  of 
the  future. 

And  yet  she  thought  she  was  seeing 
him  more  clearly  than  when  he  was  with 
her.  Oh  wise  young  woman  ! She  fancied 
she  was  deliberating,  looking  at  life  with 
great  prudence.  It  must  be  one's  own 
fault  if  one  makes  a radical  mistake  in 
marriage.  She  was  watching  the  mar- 
ried people  about  her  with  more  interest 
— the  Morgans,  our  own  household,  Mrs. 
Fletcher;  and  besides,  her  aunt,  whose 
even  and  cheerful  life  lacked  this  experi- 
ence. It  is  so  wise  to  do  this,  to  keep 
one’s  feelings  in  control,  not  to  be  too 
hasty ! Everybody  has  these  intervals  of 
prudence.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  so 
few  mistakes. 

I dare  say  that  all  these  reflections  and 
deliberations  in  the  maidenly  mind  were 
almost  unconscious  to  herself;  certainly 
unacknowledged.  It  was  her  imagina- 
tion that  she  was  following,  and  scarce- 
ly a distinct  reality  or  intention.  She 
thought  of  Henderson,  and  he  gave  a 
certain  personality,  vivid  maybe,  to  that 
dream  of  the  future  which  we  all  in 
youth  indulge ; but  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  owning  this  even  to  herself.  We 
deceive  ourselves  as  often  as  we  deceive 
others.  Margaret  would  have  repudiated 
with  some  warmth  any  intimation  that 
she  had  lost  her  heart,  and  was  really 
predicting  the  practical  possibilities  of 
that  loss,  and  she  would  have  been  quite 
honest  with  herself  in  thinking  that  she 
was  still  mistress  of  her  own  feeling. 
Later  on  she  would  know,  and  delight  to 
confess,  that  her  destiny  was  fixed  at  a 
certain  hour,  at  a certain  moment,  in  New 
York,  for  subsequent  events  would  run 
back  to  that  like  links  in  a chain.  And 
she  would  have  been  right  and  also  wrong 
in  that.  For  but  for  those  subsequent 
events  the  first  impression  would  have 
faded,  and  been  taken  little  account  of  in 
her  life.  I am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  men  and  women  act  more  upon  im- 
pulse and  less  upon  deep  reflection  and 
self-examination  than  the  analytic  novel- 
ists would  have  us  believe,  duly  weighing 
motives  and  balancing  considerations ; 
and  that  men  and  women  know  them- 
selves much  less  thoroughly  than  they 
suppose  they  do.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
exaggeration,  I am  convinced,  about  the 
inward  struggles  and  self-conflicts.  The 
reader  may  know  that  Margaret  was  hope- 
lessly in  love,  because  he  knows  every - 
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thing  ; but  that  charming  girl  would  have 
been  shocked  and  wounded  to  the  most 
indignant  humiliation  if  she  had  fancied 
that  her  friends  thought  that.  Nay,  more, 
if  Henderson  had  at  this  moment  made 
by  letter  a proposal  for  her  hand,  her  im- 
pulse would  have  been  to  repudiate  the 
offer  as  unjustified  by  anything  that  had 
taken  place,  and  she  would  no  doubt  have 
obeyed  that  impulse. 

But  something  occurred,  while  she  was 
in  this  mood,  that  did  not  shock  her  maid- 
enly self-consciousness,  nor  throw  her 
into  antagonism,  but  which  did  bring  her 
face  to  face  with  a possible  reality.  And 
this  was  simply  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  Henderson;  not  a love-letter— far 
enough  from  that — but  one  in  which  there 
was  a certain  tone  and  intention  that 
the  most  inexperienced  would  recognize 
as  possibly  serious.  Aside  from  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  letter,  the  very  fact  of 
writing  it  was  significant,  conveying  an 
intimation  that  the  reader  might  be  inter- 
ested in  what  concerned  the  writer.  The 
letter  was  longer  than  it  need  have  been, 
for  one  thing,  as  if  the  pen,  once  started 
on  its  errand,  ran  on  con  amove . The 
writer  was  coming  to  Brandon ; business, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  excuse ; but  why  should 
it  have  been  necessary  to  announce  to  her 
a business  visit?  There  crept  into  the 
letter  somehow  a good  deal  about  his  daily 
life,  linked,  to  be  sure,  with  mention  of 
places  and  people  in  which  she  had  re- 
cently an  interest.  He  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  were  slight  sketches  of 
well-known  characters  in  Congress  and 
in  the  government;  he  had  been  in  Chi- 
cago, and  even  as  far  as  Denver,  and  there 
were  little  pictures  of  scenes  that  might 
amuse  her.  There  was  no  special  mys- 
tery about  all  this  travel  and  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  but  it  gave  Margaret 
a sense  of  varied  and  large  occupations 
that  she  did  not  understand.  Through  it 
all  there  was  the  personality  that  had 
been  recently  so  much  in  her  thoughts. 
He  was  coming.  That  was  a very  solid 
fact  that  she  must  meet.  And  she  did 
not  doubt  that  he  was  coming  to  see  her, 
and  soon.  That  was  a definite  and  very 
different  idea  from  the  dim  belief  that  he 
would  come  some  time.  He  had  signed 
himself  hers  “ faithfully.” 

It  was  a letter  that  could  not  be  answer- 
ed like  the  other  one.  For  it  raised  ques- 
tions and  prospects,  and  the  thousand 
doubts  that  make  one  hesitate  in  any  defi- 


nite step;  and,  besides,  she  pleased  her- 
self to  think  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  mind.  He  had  not  asked  if  he  might 
come;  he  had  said  he  was  coming,  and 
really  there  was  no  answer  to  that.  There- 
fore she  put  it  out  of  her  mind—  another 
curious  mental  process  we  have  in  dealing 
with  a matter  that  is  all  the  time  the  sub- 
stratum of  our  existence.  And  she  was 
actually  serious ; if  she  was  reflective,  she 
was  conscious  of  being  judicially  reflect- 
ive. 

But  in  this  period  of  calm  and  reflection 
it  was  impossible  that  a woman  of  Mar- 
garet's habits  and  temperament  should 
not  attempt  to  settle  in  her  mind  wbat 
that  life  was  yonder  of  which  she  had  a 
little  taste;  what  was  the  career  that  Hen- 
derson had  marked  out  for  himself  ; what 
were  his  principles;  what  were  the  meth- 
ods and  reasons  of  his  evident  success. 
Endeavoring  in  her  clear  mind  to  separate 
the  person,  about  whose  personality  she 
was  so  fondly  foolish,  from  his  schemes, 
which  she  so  dimly  comprehended,  and 
applying  to  his  somewhat  hazy  occupa- 
tions her  simple  moral  test,  were  the 
schemes  quite  legitimate?  Perhaps  she 
did  not  go  so  far  as  this;  but  what  she 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  money-mak- 
ing in  these  days  made  her  secretly  un- 
easy, and  she  found  herself  wishing  that 
he  were  definitely  practising  some  pro- 
fession, or  engaged  in  some  one  solid  oc- 
cupation. 

In  the  little  parliament  at  our  house, 
where  everything,  first  and  last,  was  over- 
hauled and  brought  to  judgment,  without, 
it  must  be  confessed,  any  visible  effect  on 
anything,  one  evening  a common  “inci- 
dent” of  the  day  started  the  conversation. 
It  was  an  admiring  account  in  a newspa- 
per of  a brilliant  operation  by  which  three 
or  four  men  had  suddenly  become  mill- 
ionaires. 

“ I don't  see,” said  my  wife,  “any  men- 
tion in  this  account  of  the  thousands  who 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  this  op- 
eration.” 

“No,”  said  Morgan;  “that  is  not  in- 
teresting.” 

“But  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
me,”  Mrs.  Fletcher  remarked.  “Is  there 
any  protection,  Mr.  Morgan,  for  people 
who  have  invested  their  little  property  ?” 

“Yes;  the  law.” 

“But  suppose  your  money  is  all  invest- 
ed, say  in  a railway,  and  something  goes 
wrong,  where  are  you  to  get  the  money 
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to  pay  for  the  law  that  will  give  you  res- 
titution ? Is  there  anything  in  the  State, 
or  public  opinion,  or  anywhere,  that  will 
protect  your  interests  against  clever  swin- 
dling.” 

44  Not  that  I know  of,”  Morgan  admitted. 
“You  take  your  chance  when  you  let 
your  money  go  out  of  your  stocking. 
You  see  there  are  so  many  people  who 
want  it.  You  can  put  it  in  the  ground.” 

44  But  if  I own  the  ground  I put  it  in, 
the  voters  who  have  no  ground  will  tax 
it  till  there  is  nothing  left  for  me.” 

“That  is  equality.” 

“But  it  isn’t  equality,  for  somebody 
gets  very  rich  in  railways  or  lands,  while 
we  lose  our  little  all.  Don’t  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  a public  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  gratis  which 
I cannot  afford  to  enforce  when  I am 
wronged  ?” 

“The  difficulty  is  to  tell  whether  you 
are  wronged  or  only  unfortunate.  It 
needs  a lawyer  to  find  that  out.  And 
very  likely  if  you  are  wronged,  the  wrong- 
doer has  so  cleverly  gone  round  the  law 
that  it  needs  legislation  to  set  you  straight, 
and  that  needs  a lobbyist,  whom  the  law- 
yer must  hire,  or  he  must  turn  lobbyist 
himself.  Now  a lawyer  costs  money,  and 
a lobbyist  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
modern  luxuries;  but  when  you  have  a 
lawyer  and  lobbyist  in  one  you  will  find 
it  economical  to  let  him  take  your  claim 
and  all  that  can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  not 
bother  you  any  more  about  it.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  law,  as  I said.  You 
can  get  just  as  much  law  as  you  can  pay 
for.  It  is  like  any  other  commodity.” 

“ You  mean  to  say,”  I asked,  44  that  the 
lawyer  takes  what  the  operator  leaves  ?” 

“ Not  exactly.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  lawyers. 
They  must  live.  There  is  no  nobler  oc- 
cupation than  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  in  human  affairs.  The 
trouble  is  that  public  opinion  sustains  the 
operator  in  his  smartness,  and  estimates 
the  lawyer  according  to  his  adroitness. 
If  we  only  evoked  the  aid  of  a lawyer  in 
a just  cause,  the  lawyers  would  have  less 
to  do.  Usually  and  naturally  the  best 
talent  goes  with  the  biggest  fees.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  my  wife,  musing 
along,  in  her  way,  on  parallel  lines,  “ that 
there  ought  to  be  a limit  to  the  amount  of 
property  one  man  can  get  into  his  abso- 
lute possession,  to  say  nothingpf  the  meth- 
ods by  which  he  g6ts  it.” 
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44  That  never  yet  could  be  set,”  Morgan 
replied.  “It  is  impossible  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  to  agree  on  it.  I don’t  see  any 
line  between  absolute  freedom  of  acquisi- 
tion, trusting  to  circumstances,  misfortune, 
and  death  to  knock  things  to  pieces,  and 
absolute  slavery,  which  is  communism.” 

“ Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Morgan,  that  any 
vast  fortune  was  ever  honestly  come  by  ?” 

4 4 That  is  another  question.  Honesty  is 
such  a flexible  word.  If  you  mean  a pro- 
cess the  law  cannot  touch,  yes.  If  you 
mean  moral  consideration  for  others,  I 
doubt.  But  property  accumulates  by  it- 
self almost.  Many  a man  who  has  got  a 
start  by  an  operation  he  would  not  like  to 
have  investigated,  and  which  he  tries  to 
forget,  goes  on  to  be  very  rich,  and  has  a 
daily  feeling  of  being  more  and  more  hon- 
orable and  respectable,  usiug  only  means 
which  all  the  world  calls  fair  and  shrewd.” 

44  Mr.  Morgan,”  suddenly  asked  Mar- 
garet, who  had  been  all  the  time  an  un- 
easy listener  to  the  turn  the  talk  had  tak- 
en, “ what  is  railroad  wrecking?” 

44  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,  at  least  in  some 
of  its  forms.  The  4 wreckers,’  as  they  are 
called,  fasten  upon  some  railway  that  is 
prosperous,  pays  dividends,  pays  a liberal 
interest  on  its  bonds,  and  has  a surplus. 
They  contrive  to  buy,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  a controlling  interest  in  it,  either  in 
its  stock  or  its  management.  Then  they 
absorb  its  surplus;  they  let  it  run  down 
so  that  it  pays  no  dividends,  and  by-and- 
by  cannot  even  pay  its  interest;  then  they 
squeeze  the  bondholders,  who  may  be  glad 
to  accept  anything  that  is  offered  out  of 
the  wreck,  and  perhaps  then  they  throw 
the  property  into  the  hands  of  a receiver, 
or  consolidate  it  with  some  other  road  at 
a value  enormously  greater  than  the  cost 
to  them  in  stealing  it.  Having  in  one 
way  or  another  sucked  it  dry,  they  look 
round  for  another  road.” 

# 44  And  all  the  people  who  first  invested 
lose  their  money,  or  the  most  of  it  ?” 

“Naturally,  the  little  fish  get  swal- 
lowed.” 

44  It  is  infamous,”  said  Margaret — 44  in- 
famous. And  men  go  to  work  to  do  this, 
to  get  other  people’s  property,  in  cool 
blood  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know  how  cool,  but  it  is  in  the 
way  of  business.” 

44  What  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  getting  possession  of  a bank  and 
robbing  it  ?”  she  asked,  hot  with  indig- 
nation. 
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“ Oh,  one  is  an  operation,  and  the  oth- 
er is  embezzlement.” 

“It  is  a shame.  How  can  people  per- 
mit it  ? Suppose,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  a wreck- 
er should  steal  your  money  that  way  ?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  that.” 

I never  saw  Margaret  more  disturbed — 
out  of  all  proportion,  I thought,  to  the 
cause.  For  we  had  talked  a hundred 
times  about  such  things. 

“Do  you  think  all  men  who  are  what 
you  call  operating  around  are  like  that?” 
she  asked. 

“ Oh  no,”  I said.  “ Probably  most  men 
who  are  engaged  in  what  is  generally 
called  speculation  are  doing  what  seems 
to  them  a perfectly  legitimate  business.  It 
is  a common  way  of  making  a fortune.” 

“ You  see,  Margaret,”  Morgan  explain- 
ed, “when  people  in  trade  buy  anything, 
they  expect  to  sell  it  for  more  than  they 
gave  for  it” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Margaret  replied, 
more  calmly,  “ that  a great  deal  of  what 
you  men  call  business  is  just  trying  to 
get  other  people’s  money,  and  doesn’t  help 
anybody  or  produce  anything.” 

“Oh,  that  is  keeping  up  the  circula- 
tion, preventing  stagnation.” 

“And  that  is  the  use  of  brokers  in  grain 
and  stocks  ?” 

“Partly.  They  are  commonly  the 
agents  that  others  use  to  keep  themselves 
from  stagnation.” 

“ I cannot  see  any  good  in  it,”  Margaret 
persisted.  “No  one  seems  to  have  the 
things  he  buys  or  sells.  I don’t  under- 
stand it.” 

“That  is  because  you  are  a woman,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it.  Men 
don’t  need  to  have  things  in  hand;  busi- 
ness is  done  on  faith  and  credit,  and  when 
a transaction  is  over,  they  settle  up  and 
pay  the  difference,  without  the  trouble  of 
transporting  things  back  and  forth.” 

“ I know  you  are  chaffing  me,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. But  I should  call  that  betting.” 

“ Oh,  there  is  a risk  in  everything  you 
do.  But  you  see  it  is  really  paying  for  a 
difference  of  knowledge  or  opinion.” 

“ Would  you  buy  stocks  that  way  ?” 

“What  way?” 

“Why,  agreeing  to  pay  for  your  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  you  call  it — not  really 
having  any  stock  at  all.” 

“I  never  did.  But  I have  bought 
stocks  and  sold  them  pretty  soon,  if  I 
could  make  anything  by  the  sale.  All 
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“Well,”  said  Margaret,  dimly  seeing 
the  sophistry  of  this,  “I don’t  understand 
business  morality.” 

“Nobody  does,  Margaret.  Most  men 
go  by  the  law.  The  Golden  Rule  seems 
to  be  suspended  by  a more  than  two-thirds 
vote.” 

It  was  by  such  inquiries,  leading  to 
many  talks  of  this  sort,  that  Margaret  was 
groping  in  her  mind  for  the  solution  of 
what  might  become  to  her  a personal 
question.  Consciously  she  did  not  doubt 
Henderson’s  integrity  or  his  honor,  but 
she  was  perplexed  about  the  world  of 
which  she  had  recently  had  a. glimpse, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  separate  him 
from  it.  Subjected  to  an  absolutely  new 
experience,  stirred  as  her  heart  bad  never 
been  before  by  any  man — a fact  which  at 
once  irritated  and  pleased  her — she  was 
following  the  law  of  her  own  nature, 
while  she  was  still  her  own  mistress,  to 
ponder  these  things  and  to  bring  her  rea- 
son to  the  guidance  of  her  feeling.  And 
it  is  probable  that  she  did  not  at  all  know 
the  strength  of  her  feeling,  or  have  any 
conception  of  the  real  power  of  love,  and 
how  little  the  head  has  to  do  with  the 
great  passion  of  life,  the  intensity  of 
which  the  poets  have  never  in  the  least 
exaggerated.  If  she  thought  of  Mr.  Lyon 
occasionally,  of  his  white  face  and  pitiful 
look  of  suffering  that  day,  she  could  not, 
after  all,  make  it  real  or  permanently  seri- 
ous. Indeed  she  was  sure  that  no  emo- 
tion could  so  master  her.  And  yet  she 
looked  forward  to  Henderson’s  coming 
with  a sort  of  nervous  apprehension, 
amounting  almost  to  dread. 

XL 

It  was  the  susceptible  time  of  the  year 
for  plants,  for  birds,  for  maids:  all  inno- 
cent natural  impulses  respond  to  the  sub- 
tle influence  of  spring.  One  may  well 
gauge  his  advance  in  selfishness,  world- 
liness, and  sin  by  his  loss  of  this  annual 
susceptibility,  by  the  failure  of  this  sweet 
appeal  to  touch  his  heart.  One  must  be 
very  far  gone  if  some  note  of  it  does  not 
for  a moment  bring  back  the  tenderest 
recollections  of  the  days  of  joyous  inno- 
cence. 

Even  the  city,  with  its  mass  of  stone 
and  brick,  rectangles,  straight  lines,  dust, 
noise,  and  fever  of  activity,  is  penetrated 
by  this  divine  suggestion  of  the  renewal 
of  life.  You  can  scarcely  open  a window 
without  letting  in  a breath  of  it;  the  south 
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wind,  the  twitter  of  a sparrow,  the  rustle 
of  leaves  in  the  squares,  the  smell  of  the 
earth  and  of  some  struggling  plant  in 
the  area,  the  note  of  a distant  hand-organ 
softened  by  distance,  are  begetting  a long- 
ing for  youth,  for  green  fields,  for  love. 
As  Carmen  walked  down  the  Avenue  with 
Mr.  Lyon  on  a spring  morning  she  almost 
made  herself  believe  that  an  unworldly 
life  with  this  simple-hearted  gentleman — 
when  he  should  come  into  his  title  and 
estates — would  be  more  to  her  liking  than 
the  most  brilliant  success  in  place  and 
power  with  Henderson.  Unfortunately 
the  spring  influence  also  suggested  the 
superior  attractiveness  of  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  taken  her  shallow  fancy. 
And  unfortunately  the  same  note  of  na- 
ture suggested  to  Mr.  Lyon  the  contrast 
of  this  artificial  piece  of  loveliness  with 
the  domestic  life  of  which  he  dreamed. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  opened  her  heart 
to  the  spring  without  reserve.  It  was 
May.  The  soft  maples  had  a purple  tinge, 
the  chestnuts  showed  color,  the  apple- 
trees  were  in  bloom  (all  the  air  was  full 
of  their  perfume),  the  blackbirds  were 
chattering  in  convention  in  the  tall  oaks, 
the  bright  leaves  and  the  flowering  shrubs 
were  alive  with  the  twittering  and  sing- 
ing of  darting  birds.  The  soft  fleecy 
clouds,  hovering  as  over  a world  just 
created,  seemed  to  make  near  and  partici- 
pant in  the  scene  the  delicate  blue  of  the 
sky.  Margaret — I remember  the  morn- 
ing— was  standing  on  her  piazza,  as  I pass- 
ed through  the  neighborhood  drive,  with 
a spray  of  apple  blossoms  in  her  hand. 
For  the  moment  she  seemed  to  embody 
all  the  maiden  purity  of  the  scene,  all  its 
promise.  I said,  laughing, 

41  We  shall  have  to  have  you  painted 
as  spring.” 

“But  spring  isn’t  painted  at  all,”  she 
replied,  holding  up  the  apple  blossoms, 
and  coming  down  the  piazza  with  a dan- 
cing step. 

44  And  so  it  won’t  last.  We  want  some- 
thing permanent,”  I was  beginning  to 
say,  when  a carriage  passed,  going  to  our 
house.  “I  think  that  must  be  Hender- 
son.” 

“Ah !”  she  exclaimed.  Her  sunny  face 
clouded  at  once,  and  she  turned  to  go  in 
as  I hurried  away. 

It  was  Mr.  Henderson,  and  there  was 
at  least  pretence  enough  of  business  to  oc- 
cupy us,  with  Mr’ Morgan,  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the 
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afternoon  that  Henderson  appeared  to  re- 
member that  Margaret  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  spoke  of  his  intention  of 
calling.  My  wife  pointed  out  the  way  to 
him  across  the  grounds,  and  watched  him 
leisurely  walking  among  the  trees  till  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

4 4 What  an  agreeable  man  Mr.  Hender- 
son is!”  she  said,  turning  to  me;  “most 
companionable;  and  yet — and  yet,  my 
dear,  I’m  glad  he  is  not  my  husband. 
You  suit  me  very  well.”  There  was  an 
air  of  conviction  about  this  remark,  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  deep  reflection  and 
comparison,  and  it  was  emphasized  by  the 
little  possessory  act  of  readjusting  my 
necktie — one  of  the  most  subtle  of  female 
flatteries. 

“But  who  wanted  him  to  be  your  hus- 
band?” I asked.  “Married  women  have 
the  oddest  habit  of  going  about  the  world 
picking  out  the  men  they  would  not  like 
to  have  married.  Do  they  need  contin- 
ually to  justify  themselves  ?” 

“No;  they  congratulate  themselves. 

You  never  can  understand.” 

“I  confess  I cannot.  My  first  thought 
about  an  attractive  woman  whose  ac- 
quaintance I make  is  not  that  I am  glad  I 
did  not  marry  her.” 

“I  dare  say  not.  You  are  all  inconsist- 
ent, you  men.  But  you  are  the  least  so 
of  any  man  in  the  world,  I do  believe.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
spring  morning  seemed  more  or  less  glo- 
rious to  Margaret  when  she  went  in  doors, 
but  its  serenity  was  gone.  It  was  like  the 
premonition  in  nature  of  a change.  She 
put  the  apple  blossoms  in  water  and 
placed  the  jug  on  the  table,  turning  it 
about  half  a dozen  times,  moving  her 
head  from  side  to  side  to  get  the  effect. 
When  it  was  exactly  right,  she  said  to 
her  aunt,  who  sat  sewing  in  the  bay-win- 
dow, in  a perfectly  indifferent  tone,  44  Mr. 
Fairchild  just  passed  here,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Henderson  had  come.” 

44  Ah!”  Her  aunt  did  not  lift  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  or  appear  to  attach  the 
least  importance  to  this  tremendous  piece 
of  news.  Margaret  was  annoyed  at  what 
seemed  to  her  an  assumed  indifference. 

Her  nerves  were  quivering  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  arrived,  that  he 
was  in  the  next  house,  that  he  might  be 
here  any  moment — the  man  who  had  en- 
tered into  her  whole  life— and  the  an- 
nouncement was  no  more  to  her  aunt  than 
if  she  had  said  it  rained.  She  was  pro- 
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yoked  at  herself  that  she  should  be  so  dis- 
turbed, yes,  annoyed,  at  his  proximity. 
She  wished  he  had  not  come — not  to-day, 
at  any  rate.  She  looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  began  to  rearrange  this 
and  that  trifle  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
she  had  perfectly  arranged  once  before  in 
the  morning,  moving  about  here  and  there 
in  a rather  purposeless  manner,  until  her 
aunt  looked  up  and  for  a moment  follow- 
ed her  movements,  till  Margaret  left  the 
room.  In  her  own  chamber  she  sat  by 
the  open  window  and  tried  to  think,  but 
there  was  no  orderly  mental  process;  in 
vain  she  tried  to  run  over  in  her  mind 
the  past  month  and  all  her  reflections  and 
wise  resolves.  She  heard  the  call  of  the 
birds,  she  inhaled  the  odor  of  the  new 
year,  she  was  conscious  of  all  that  was 
gracious  and  inviting  in  the  fresh  scene, 
but  in  her  sub-consciousness  there  was 
only  one  thought — he  was  there,  he  was 
coming.  She  took  up  her  sewing,  but  the 
needle  paused  in  the  stitch,  and  she  found 
herself  looking  away  across  the  lawn  to 
the  hills;  she  took  up  a book,  but  the 
words  had  no  meaning,  read  and  re-read 
them  as  she  would.  He  is  there,  he  is  com- 
ing. And  what  of  it  ? Why  should  she 
be  so  disturbed  ? She  was  uncommitted, 
she  was  mistress  of  her  own  actions. 
Had  she  not  been  coolly  judging  his  con- 
duct? She  despised  herself  for  being  so 
nervous  and  unsettled.  If  he  was  com- 
ing, why  did  he  not  come  ? Why  was  he 
waiting  so  long?  She  arose  impatiently 
and  went  down  stairs.  There  was  a ne- 
cessity of  doing  something. 

“Is  there  anything  that  you  want  from 
town,  auntie  ?” 

“Nothing  that  I know  of.  Are  you 
going  in  ?” 

“No,  unless  you  have  an  errand.  It  is 
such  a fine  day  that  it  seems  a pity  to  stay 
in-doors.” 

“Well,  I would  walk  if  I were  you.” 
But  she  did  not  go.  She  went  instead  to 
her  room.  He  might  come  any  moment. 
She  ought  not  to  run  away.  And  yet 
she  wished  she  were  away.  He  said  lie 
was  coming  on  business.  Was  it  not, 
then,  a pretence?  She  felt  humiliated  in 
the  idea  of  waiting  for  him  if  the  business 
were  not  a pretence. 

Howt  insensible  men  are ! What  a mere 
subordinate  thing  to  them  in  life  is  the 
love  of  a woman!  Yes,  evidently  busi- 
ness was  more  important  to  him  than  any- 
thing else.  He  must  know  that  she  was 


waiting.  And  she  blushed  to  herself  at 
the  very  possibility  that  he  should  think 
such  a thing.  She  was  not  waiting.  It 
was  lunch-time.  She  excused  herself.  In 
the  next  moment  she  was  angry  that  she 
had  not  gone  down  as  usual.  It  was  time 
for  him  to  come.  He  would  certainly 
come  immediately  after  lunch.  She  would 
not  see  him.  She  hoped  never  to  see  him. 
She  rose  in  haste,  put  on  her  hat,  put  it  on 
carefully,  turning  and  returning  before 
the  glass,  selected  fresh  gloves,  and  ran 
downstairs. 

“I’m  going,  auntie,  for  a walk  to  town.” 

The  walk  was  a long  one.  She  came 
back  tired.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Her  aunt  was  quietly  reading.  She  need- 
ed to  ask  her  nothing:  Mr.  Henderson  had 
not  been  there.  Why  had  he  written  to 
her? 

“Oh,  the  Fairchilds  want  us  to  come 
over  to  dinner,”  said  Miss  Forsythe,  with- 
out looking  up. 

“ I hope  you  will  go,  auntie.  I sha’n’t 
mind  being  alone.” 

4 4 Why  ? It’s  perfectly  informal.  Mr. 
Henderson  happens  to  be  there.” 

44  I’m  too  stupid.  But  you  must  go. 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  New  York,  expressed 
the  greatest  desire  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance.” 

Miss  Forsythe  smiled.  “I  suppose  he 
has  come  up  on  purpose.  But,  dear,  you 
must  go  to  chaperon  me.  It  would  hard- 
ly be  civil  not  to  go,  when  you  knew  Mr. 
Henderson  in  New  York,  and  the  Fair- 
childs want  to  make  it  agreeable  for 
him.” 

“Why,  auntie,  it  is  just  a business 
visit.  I’m  too  tired  to  make  the  effort 
It  must  be  this  spring  weather.” 

Perhaps  it  was.  It  is  so  unfortunate 
that  the  spring,  which  begets  so  many  de- 
sires, brings  the  languor  that  defeats  their 
execution.  But  there  is  a limit  to  the 
responsibility  even  of  spring  for  a wo- 
man’s moods.  Just  as  Margaret  spoke 
she  saw,  through  the  open  window,  Hen- 
derson coming  across  the  lawn,  walking 
briskly,  but  evidently  not  inattentive  to 
the  charm  of  the  landscape.  It  was  his 
springy  step,  his  athletic  figure,  and,  as 
he  came  nearer,  the  joyous  anticipation 
in  his  face.  And  it  was  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected— the  vision  so  long  looked  fori 
There  was  no  time  for  flight,  had  she 
wanted  to  avoid  him ; he  was  on  the  piaz- 
za; he  was  at  the  open  door.  Her  hand 
went  quickly  to  her  heart  to  still  the  rap- 
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id  flutter,  which  might  be  from  pain  and 
might  be  from  joy — she  could  not  tell. 
She  had  imagined  their  possible  meeting 
so  many  times,  and  it  was  not  at  all  like 
this.  She  ought  to  receive  him  coldly, 
she  ought  to  receive  him  kindly,  she 
ought  to  receive  him  indifferently.  But 
how  real  he  was,  how  handsome  he  was ! 
If  she  could  have  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  I am  not  sure  but  she  would 
have  fled,  and  cast  herself  face  downward 
somewhere  and  cried  a little  and  thank- 
ed God  for  him.  He  was  in  the  room. 
In  his  manner  there  was  no  hesitation,  in 
his  expression  no  uncertainty.  His  face 
beamed  with  pleasure,  and  there  was  so 
much  open  admiration  in  his  eyes  that 
Margaret,  conscious  of  it  to  her  heart's 
core,  feared  that  her  aunt  would  notice  it. 
And  she  met  him  calmly  enough,  frank- 
ly enough.  The  quickness  with  which  a 
woman  can  pull  herself  together  under 
such  circumstances  is  testimony  to  her 
superior  fibre. 

“I’ve  been  looking  across  here  ever 
since  morning,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
hand  shaking  and  introduction  were  over, 
“and  I’ve  only  this  minute  been  released.” 
There  was  no  air  of  apology  in  this,  but 
a delicate  intimation  of  impatience  at  the 
delay.  And  still  what  an  unconscious 
brute  a man  is ! 

“ I thought  perhaps  you  had  returned,” 
said  Margaret,  “until  my  aunt  was  just 
telling  me  we  were  asked  to  dine  with 


you.  . 

Henderson  gave  her  a quick  glance. 
Was  it  possible  she  thought  he  could  go 
away  without  seeing  her? 

“ Yes,  and  I was  commissioned  to  bring 
you  over  when  you  are  ready.” 

“ I will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,  Mr. 
Henderson,”  interposed  Miss  Forsythe,  out 
of  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  “ My  niece 
has  been  taking  a long  walk,  and  this  de- 
bilitating spring  weather — ” 

“Oh,  since  the  sun  has  gone  away,  I 
think  I’m  quite  up  to  the  exertion,  since 
you  wish  it,  auntie” — a speech  that  made 
Henderson  stare  again,  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  reason  of  an  indirection, 
which  he  could  feel— he  who  had  been 
all  day  impatient  for  this  moment.  There 
was  a little  talk  about  the  country  and 
the  city  at  this  season,  mainly  sustained 
by  Miss  Forsythe  and  Henderson,  and 
then  he  was  left  alone. 

“ Of  course  you  should  go,  Margaret," 
said  her  aunt, as  they  went  upstairs;  “it 
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would  not  be  at  all  the  thing  for  me  to 
leave  you  here.  And  what  a fine,  manly, 
engaging  fellow  Mr.  Henderson  is!” 

“Yes,  he  acts  very  much  like  a man;” 
and  Margaret  was  gone  into  her  room. 

Go?  There  was  not  force  enough  in 
the  commonwealth,  without  calling  out 
the  militia,  to  keep  Margaret  from  going 
to  the  dinner.  She  stopped  a moment  in 
the  middle  of  her  chamber  to  think.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  how  he  looked — his 
eyes,  his  smile.  Dear  me!  how  the  birds 
were  singing  outside,  and  how  fresh  the 
world  was!  And  she  would  not  hurry. 

He  could  wait.  No  doubt  he  would  wait 
now  any  length  of  time  for  her.  He  was 
in  the  house,  in  the  room  below,  perhaps 
looking  out  of  the  window,  perhaps  read- 
ing, perhaps  spying  about  at  her  knick- 
knacks— she  would  like  to  look  in  at  the 
door  a moment  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 

Of  course  he  was  here  to  see  her,  and  all 
the  business  was  a pretext.  As  she  sat  a 
moment  upon  the  edge  of  her  bed  reflect- 
ing what  to  put  on,  she  had  a little  pang 
that  she  had  been  doing  him  injustice  in 
her  thought.  But  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. He  was  here.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  flurried.  Indeed,  her  mental  pro- 
cesses were  never  clearer  than  when  she 
settled  upon  her  simple  toilet,  made  as  it 
was  in  every  detail  with  the  sure  instinct 
of  a woman  who  dresses  for  her  lover. 
Heavens!  what  a miserable  day  it  had 
been,  what  a rebellious  day!  He  ought 
to  be  punished  for  it  somehow.  Perhaps 
the  rose  she  put  in  her  hair  was  part  of 
the  punishment.  But  he  should  not  see 
how  happy  she  was;  she  would  be  civil, 
and  just  a little  reserved;  it  was  so  like  a 
man  to  make  a woman  wait  ail  day  and 
then  think  he  could  smooth  it  all  over 
simply  by  appearing. 

But  somehow  in  Henderson’s  presence 
these  little  theories  of  conduct  did  not 
apply.  He  was  too  natural,  direct,  un- 
affected, his  pleasure  in  being  with  her 
was  so  evident ! He  seemed  to  brush  aside 
the  little  defences  and  subterfuges.  There 
was  this  about  him  that  appeared  to  her 
admirable,  and  in  contrast  with  her  own 
hesitating  indirection,  that  whatever  he 
wanted,  money,  or  position,  or  the  love  of 
woman,  he  went  straight  to  his  object  with 
unconsciousness  that  failure  was  possible. 
Even  in  walking  across  the  grounds  in  the 
soft  sunset  light,  and  chatting  easily,  their 
relations  seemed  established  on  a most 
natural  basis,  and  Margaret  found  herself 
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giving  way  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of 
the  hour.  She  was  not  only  happy,  but 
her  spirits  rose  to  inexpressible  gayety, 
which  ran  into  the  humor  of  badinage 
and  a sort  of  spiritual  elation,  in  which  all 
things  seemed  possible.  Perhaps  she  rec- 
ognized in  herself  what  Henderson  saw  in 
her.  And  with  it  all  there  was  an  access 
of  tenderness  for  her  aunt,  the  dear  thing 
whose  gentle  life  appeared  so  colorless. 

I had  never  seen  Margaret  so  radiant 
as  at  the  dinner;  her  high  spirits  infected 
the  table,  and  the  listening  and  the  talk- 
ing were  of  the  best  that  the  company 
could  give.  I remembered  it  afterward, 
not  from  anything  special  that  was  said, 
but  from  its  flow  of  high  animal  spirits, 
and  the  electric,  responsive  mood  every 
one  was  in ; no  topic  carried  too  far,  and 
the  chance  notes  of  seriousness  setting 
off  the  sparkling  comments  on  affairs. 
Henderson’s  talk  had  the  notable  flavor 
of  direct  contact  with  life,  and  very  little 
of  the  speculative  and  reflective  tone  of 
Morgan’s,  who  was  always  generalizing 
and  theorizing  about  it.  He  had  just  come 
from  the  West,  and  his  off-hand  sketches 
of  men  had  a special  cynicism,  not  in  the 
least  condemnatory,  mere  good-natured 
acceptance,  and  in  contrast  to  Morgan’s 
moralizing  and  rather  pitying  cynicism. 
It  struck  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
fellows  as  much  as  Morgan  did;  but  I 
fancied  that  Margaret  only  saw  in  his  at- 
titude a tolerant  knowledge  of  the  world. 

“Are  the  people  on  the  border  as  bad 
as  they  are  represented?”  she  asked. 

“Certainly  not  much  worse  than  they 
represent  themselves,”  he  replied;  “I  sup- 
pose the  difference  is  that  men  feel  less 
restraint  there.” 

“It  is  something  more  than  that,”  add- 
ed Morgan.  “There  is  a sort  of  drift- 
wood of  adventure  and  devil-may-care-ism 
that  civilization  throws  in  advance  of  it- 
self; but  that  isn't  so  bad  as  the  slag  it 
manufactures  in  the  cities.” 

“I  remember  you  said,  Mr.  Morgan, 
that  men  go  West  to  get  rid  of  their 
past,”  said  Margaret. 

“As  New-Yorkers  go  to  Europe  to  get 
rid  of  their  future?”  Henderson  inquired, 
catching  the  phrase. 

“ Yes  Morgan  turned  to  Margaret — 
“doubtless  there  is  a satisfaction  some- 
times in  placing  the  width  of  a continent 
between  a man  and  what  he  has  done. 
I’ve  thought  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
verses  in,  the  Psalter,  on  the  border,  must 
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be  the  one  that  says — you  will  know  if  I 
quote  it  right — ‘Look  how  wide  also  the 
East  is  from  the^West;  so  far  hath  He  set 
our  sins  from  us.’  ” 

“That  is  dreadful,”  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret. “To  think  of  you  spending  your 
time  in  the  service  picking  out  passages 
to  fit  other  people !” 

“It  sounds  as  if  you  had  manufactured 
it,”  was  Henderson’s  comment. 

“No;  that  quiet  Mr.  Lyon  pointed  it 
out  to  me  when  we  were  talking  about 
Montana.  He  had  been  there.” 

“By-the-way,  Mr.  Henderson,”  my  wife 
asked,  “do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

“I  believe  he  is  about  to  go  home.” 

“I  fancied  Miss  Eschelle  might  have 
something  to  say  about  that,”  Morgan  re- 
marked. 

“Perhaps,  if  she  were  asked.  But  Mr. 
Lyon  appeared  rather  indifferent  to  Amer- 
ican attractions.” 

Margaret  looked  quickly  at  Henderson 
as  he  said  this,  and  then  ventured,  a little 
slyly,  “She  seemed  to  appreciate  his  good- 
ness.” 

“Yes;  Miss  Eschelle  has  an  eye  for 
goodness.” 

This  was  said  without  change  of  coun- 
tenance, but  it  convinced  the  listener  that 
Carmen  was  understood. 

“And  yet,”  said  Margaret,  with  a little 
air  of  temerity,  “you  seem  to  be  very 
good  friends.” 

“Oh,  she  is  very  charitable;  she  sees, 
I suppose,  what  is  good  in  me;  and  I’ll 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  remarking  that  she 
must  necessarily  be  very  Bharp-sighted.” 

“And  I’m  not  going  to  destroy  your 
illusion  by  telling  you  her  real  opinion 
of  you,”  Margaret  retorted. 

Henderson  begged  to  know  what  it  was, 
but  Margaret  evaded  the  question  by  new 
raillery.  What  did  she  care  at  the  mo- 
ment what  Carmen  thought  of  Hender- 
son ? What  did  either  of  them  care  what 
they  were  saying,  so  long  as  there  was 
some  personal  flavor  in  the  talk ! Was 
it  not  enough  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  see 
each  other  ? 

As  we  sat  afterward  upon  the  piazza 
with  our  cigars,  inhaling  the  odor  of  the 
apple  blossoms,  and  yielding  ourselves, 
according  to  our  age,  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  night,  Margaret  was  in  the  high 
spirits  which  accompany  the  expectation 
of  bliss,  without  the  sobering  effect  of  its 

responsibility.  Love  itself  is  very  seri- 
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ous,  but  the  overture  is  full  of  freakish 
gayety.  And  it  was  all  gayety  that  night. 
We  all  constituted  ourselves  a guard  of 
honor  to  Miss  Forsythe  and  Margaret  when 
they  went  to  their  cottage,  and  there  was 
a merry  leave-taking  in  the  moonlight. 
To  be  sure,  Margaret  walked  with  Hen- 
derson, and  they  lagged  a little  behind, 
but  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  speaking  of  the  stars,  or  that  they 
raised  the  ordinary  question  of  their  being 
inhabited.  I doubt  if  they  saw  the  stars 
at  all.  How  one  remembers  little  trifles 
that  recur  like  the  gay  bird  notes  of  the 
opening  scenes  that  are  repeated  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  opera!  I can  see  Mar- 
garet now,  on  some  bantering  pretext, 
running  back,  after  we  had  said  good- 
night, to  give  Henderson  the  blush-rose 
she  had  worn  in  her  hair.  How  charm- 
ing the  girl  was  in  this  freakish  action ! 

“Do  you  think  he  is  good  enough  for 
her  ?”  asked  my  wife,  when  we  were  alone. 

“Who  is  good  enough  for  whom?”  I 
said,  a yawn  revealing  my  want  of  senti- 
ment. 

“Don’t  be  stupid.  You  are  not  so 
blind  as  you  pretend.” 

“Well,  if  I am  not  so  blind  as  I pre- 
tend, though  I did  not  pretend  to  be  blind, 
I suppose  that  is  mainly  her  concern.” 

“But  I wish  she  had  cared  for  Lyon.” 

“ Perhaps  Lyon  did  not  care  for  her,” 
I suggested. 

“ You  never  see  anything.  Lyon  was 
a noble  fellow.” 

“I  didn’t  deny  that.  But  how  was  I 
to  know  about  Lyon,  my  dear?  I never 
heard  you  say  that  you  were  glad  he 
wasn’t  your  husband.” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  I think  Henderson 
has  very  serious  intentions.” 

“ I hope  he  isn’t  frivolous,”  I said. 

“ Well,  you  are.  It  isn’t  a joking  mat- 
ter— and  you  pretend  to  be  so  fond  of 
Margaret !” 

“So  that  is  another  thing  I pretend? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Which 
one  do  you  want  me  to  make  my  enemy 
by  telling  him  or  her  that  the  other  isn’t 
good  enough  ?” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  do  anything,  ex- 
cept to  be  reasonable,  and  sympathize.” 

“ Oh,  I sympathize  all  round.  I assure 
you  I’ve  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right.” 
And  in  this  way  I crawled  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  usual. 

What  a pretty  simile  it  is,  comparing 
life  to  a river,  because  rivers  are  so  differ- 
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ent!  There  are  the  calm  streams  that 
flow  eagerly  from  the  youthful  sources, 
join  a kindred  flood,  and  go  placidly  to 
the  sea,  only  broadening  and  deepening 
and  getting  very  muddy  at  times,  but 
without  a rapid  or  a fall.  There  are 
others  that  flow  carelessly  in  the  upper 
sunshine,  begin  to  ripple  and  dance,  then 
run  swiftly,  and  rush  into  rapids  in  which 
there  is  no  escape  (though  friends  stand 
weeping  and  imploring  on  the  banks) 
from  the  awful  plunge  of  the  cataract. 
Then  there  is  the  tumult  and  the  seeth- 
ing, the  exciting  race  and  rage  through 
the  caflon,  the  whirlpools  and  the  pas- 
sions of  love  and  revelations  of  character, 
and  finally,  let  us  hope,  the  happy  emer- 
gence into  the  lake  of  a serene  life.  And 
the  more  interesting  rivers  are  those  that 
have  tumults  and  experiences. 

I knew  well  enough  before  the  next 
day  was  over  that  it  was  too  late  for  the 
rescue  of  Margaret  or  Henderson.  They 
were  in  the  rapids,  and  would  have  re- 
jected any  friendly  rope  thrown  to  draw 
them  ashore.  And  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  of  my  wife,  I confess  that  I had 
so  much  sympathy  with  the  genuineness 
of  it  that  I enjoyed  this  shock  of  two 
strong  natures  rushing  to  their  fate.  Was 
it  too  sudden  ? Do  two  living  streams 
hesitate  when  they  come  together  ? When 
they  join  they  join,  and  mingle  and  rec- 
oncile themselves  afterward.  It  is  only 
canals  that  flow  languidly  in  parallel 
lines,  and  meet,  if  they  meet  at  all,  by  the 
orderly  contrivance  of  a lock. 

In  the  morning  the  two  were  off  for  a 
stroll.  There  is  a hill  from  which  a most 
extensive  prospect  is  had  of  the  city,  the 
teeming  valley,  with  a score  of  villages 
and  innumerable  white  spires,  of  forests 
and  meadows  and  broken  mountain 
ranges.  It  was  a view  that  Margaret  the 
night  before  had  promised  to  show  Hen- 
derson, that  he  might  see  what  to  her 
whs  the  loveliest  landscape  in  the  world. 
Whether  they  saw  the  view  I do  not 
know.  But  I know  the  rock  from  which 
it  is  best  seen,  and  could  fancy  Margaret 
sitting  there  with  her  face  turned  toward 
it  and  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and 
Henderson  sitting,  half  turned  away  from 
it,  looking  in  her  face.  There  is  an  apple 
orchard  just  below.  It  was  in  bloom,  and 
all  the  invitation  of  spring  was  in  the  air. 
That  he  saw  all  the  glorious  prospect  re- 
flected in  her  mobile  face  I do  not  doubt 
— all  the  nobility  and  tenderness  of  it.  If 
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I knew  the  faltering  talk  in  that  hour 
of  growing  confidence  and  expectation,  I 
would  not  repeat  it. 

Henderson  lunched  at  the  Forsythe’s, 
and  after  lunch  he  had  some  talk  with 
Miss  Forsythe.  It  must  have  been  of  an 
exciting  nature  to  her,  for,  immediately 
after,  that  good  woman  came  over  in  a 
great  flutter,  and  was  closeted  with  my 
wife,  who  at  the  end  of  the  interview  had 
an  air  of  mysterious  importance.  It  was 
evidently  a woman’s  day,  and  my  advice 
was  not  wanted,  even  if  my  presence 
was  tolerated.  All  I heard  my  wife  say 
through  the  opening  door,  as  the  consul- 
tation ended,  was,  44 1 hope  she  knows  her 
own  mind  fully  before  anything  is  de- 
cided.” 

As  to  the  objects  of  this  anxiety,  they 
were  upon  the  veranda  of  the  cottage, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  dig- 
ging into  their  own  minds.  He  was  seat- 
ed, and  she  was  leaning  against  the  rail- 
ing on  which  the  honeysuckle  climbed, 
pulling  a flower  in  pieces. 

44  It  is  such  a short  time  I have  known 
you,”  she  was  saying,  as  if  in  apology  for 
her  own  feeling. 

“Yes,  in  one  way;”  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward, and  broke  his  sentence  with  a lit- 
tle laugh.  “I  think  I must  have  known 
you  in  some  pre-existent  state.” 

4 4 Perhaps.  A nd  yet,  in  another  way,  it 
seems  long — a whole  month,  you  know.” 
And  the  girl  laughed  a little  in  her  turn. 

44  It  was  the  longest  month  I ever  knew, 
after  you  left  the  city.” 

“Was  it  ? I oughtn’t  to  have  said  that 
first.  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Henderson, 
you  seem  totally  different  from  any  other 
man  I ever  knew.”  That  this  was  a pro- 
found and  original  discovery  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  conviction  with 
which  it  was  announced.  44 1 felt  from 
the  first  that  I could  trust  you.” 

44 1 wish” — and  there  was  genuine  feel- 
ing in  the  tone — 44 1 were  worthier  of  such 
a generous  trust.” 


There  was  a wistful  look  in  her  face — 
timidity,  self  - depreciation,  worship  — as 
Henderson  rose  and  stood  near  her,  and 
she  looked  up  while  he  took  the  broken 
flower  from  her  hand.  There  was  but  one 
answer  to  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  open 
piazza  and  the  all-observant,  all-revealing 
day,  it  might  have  been  given;  but  at  the 
moment  Miss  Forsythe  was  seen  hurrying 
toward  them  through  the  shrubbery.  She 
came  straight  to  where  they  stood,  with 
an  air  of  New  England  directness  and  de- 
termination. One  hand  she  gave  to  Hen- 
derson, the  other  to  Margaret.  She  es- 
sayed to  speak,  but  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  lips  trembled;  the  words  would 
not  come.  She  regarded  them  for  an  in- 
stant with  all  the  overflowing  affection 
of  a quarter'  of  a century  of  repression, 
and  then  quickly  turned  and  went  in.  In 
a moment  they  followed  her.  Heaven  go 
with  them! 

After  Henderson  had  made  his  hasty 
adieux  at  our  house  and  gone,  before  the 
sun  was  down,  Margaret  came  over.  She 
came  swiftly  into  the  room,  gave  me  a 
kiss  as  I rose  to  greet  her,  with  a delight- 
ful impersonality,  as  if  she  owed  a debt 
somewhere  and  must  pay  it  at  once — we 
men  who  are  so  much  left  out  of  these  af- 
fairs have  occasionally  to  thank  Heaven 
for  a merciful  moment — seized  my  wife, 
and  dragged  her  to  her  room. 

44 1 couldn’t  wait  another  moment,”  she 
said,  as  she  threw  herself  on  my  wife's 
bosom  in  a passion  of  tears.  “I  am  so 
happy  ; he  is  so  noble,  and  I love  him  so!” 
And  she  sobbed  as  if  it  were  the  great- 
est calamity  in  the  world.  And  then, 
after  a little,  in  reply  to  a question — for 
women  are  never  more  practical  than  in 
such  a crisis:  “Oh  no;  not  for  a long, 
long,  long  time.  Not  before  autumn.” 

And  the  girl  looked,  through  her  glad 
tears,  as  if  she  expected  to  be  admired  for 
this  heroism.  And  I have  no  doubt  she 
was. 

[to  he  continued.] 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  HEPW0RTH. 


I SHOULD  lead  you  through  a tangled 
maze  were  you  to  follow  me  into  even 
a casual  reference  to  the  innumerable 
experiments  which  have  been  made  to 
simplify  and  popularize  the  processes  by 
which  a photograph  is  brought  to  its  con- 
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elusion.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
at  once  exhaustive  and  exhausting. 

Within  a few  years  the  wet  plates  have 
largely  given  place  to  the  dry,  and  it  has 
been  delusively  suggested,  possibly  by  a far- 
sighted commercial  enterprise,  that  any 
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one  can  take  a creditable  picture.  As  a 
consequence,  a host  of  amateurs  have  aris- 
en, who  have  ignorantly  worshipped  the 
sun,  and  coaxed  him  to  do  a great  deal  of 
work  of  which  he  is  probably  ashamed. 
This  host  infest  the  highways  and  byways 
of  creation,  making  Nature  almost  sorry 
that  she  ever  condescended  to  show  her 
face,  and  sick  at  heart  that  she  can  possi- 
bly look  as  she  is  sometimes  represented. 
For  myself,  I confess  to  having  had  in 
the  past  a desire  to  look  into  the  scien- 
tific elements  of  the  problem  more  thor- 
oughly than  is  common,  but  my  ardor 
was  somewhat  dampened  when  I found, 
after  meditating  on  this  simple  theorem 
for  a couple  of  hours, 12  Ag  1+6  Ag  No3+ 
3 ^0=6  Ag2  1+5  Ag3  1 + 5 Ag  1 + 6 H 
N03,  that  it  did  not  present  itself  to  my 
mind  with  that  lucidity  which  I am  apt 
to  enjoy  on  some  other  subjects.  I safely 
concluded  that  the  gentleman  who  made 
* the  equation  was  entirely  correct,  and  that 
it  would  be  verging  on  impertinence  to 
even  corroborate  his  statement  by  any 
little  demonstration  of  my  own.  The 
originator  of  this  puzzle  is  Lecturer  on 
Photographic  Chemistry  at  the  Imperial 
Technical  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  axiomatic  truths,  of 
which  this  must  be  one,  as  every  thought- 
ful mind  will  instantly  discover.  I have 
no  desire  to  doubt  his  statement,  not  the 
least  in  the  world,  for  I have  great  respect 
for  mystery.  Acquiescing,  therefore,  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  in  the  profound 
and  beautiful  truth  contained  in  the 
above  hieroglyphics,  and  inspired  thereby 
to  exercise  my  own  creative  faculty,  I 
have  produced  a proposition  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  equally  self-evident,  viz. : 
A M a T E u R + o U T f I t=$20.  This 
equation  interested  me  exceedingly,  and 
I proceeded  at  once  to  investigate  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  chemical  combinations  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  washing  soda. 

My  personal  experiences  must  needs  be 
sung  in  the  minor  key.  Had  I not  been 
possessed  of  qualities  which  somewhat  re- 
semble obstinacy  of  purpose  I would  have 
sunk  into  a photographic  grave  long 
since. 

Fired  with  zeal  to  put  all  the  beautiful 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  world  into  one 
vast  picture-book,  I hied  me  to  a large 
dealer  in  cameras.  Perhaps  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  I was  received  with  flat- 
tering consideration,  for  I took  my  wallet 
out  at  the  beginningof  the  interview,  and 
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was  immediately  assured  that  modern  in- 
vention had  at  last  reduced  photography 
to  a mere  matter  of  routine.  All  one 
needed  to  do,  so  I was  assured,  was  to  fol- 
low the  instructions  laid  down  in  the 
manuals,  and  he  would  soon  find  himself 
the  astonished  and  happy  possessor  'of 
numberless  mementos  of  & summer  vaca- 
tion. Mistakes  were  sometimes  made,  but 
they  were  the  result  of  an  unpardonable 
carelessness,  and  in  my  case  that  was  not 
supposable.  I had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  except  to  expose  the  plate  properly, 
develop  it  with  judicious  care,  print  from 
it,  tone  and  fix  the  prints  skilfully,  and 
then  I should  be  master  of  the  art.  All 
this  fell  on  my  unaccustomed  ear  with  a 
sweetly  solemn  sound,  and  I forgot  for 
the  nonce  that  I had  yet  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  words  developing,  toning, 
fixing,  and  printing.  With  a dim  feeling 
that  the  impatient  world  had  waited  long 
enough  for  me  to  show  it  what  a real 
genius  could  do,  I purchased  everything 
necessary  to  a complete  outfit,  and  quite 
a number  of  articles  which  I have  up  to 
this  moment  found  no  earthly  use  for, 
and  probably  shall  not  while  my  eyes  are 
strong  enough  to  focus  a landscape.  The 
liberality  of  my  commercial  friend  in  ad- 
vising me  concerning  what  I ought  to 
have  was  simply  astounding.  At  the  end 
of  a very  delightful  interview  my  wal- 
let had  a lean  and  hungry  look,  and  I 
was  still  indebted  to  my  “guide,  photog- 
rapher, and  friend”  to  a considerable 
amount.  I had  purchased  a fine  camera 
and  lens,  a dozen  dry  plates,  a cart-load  of 
chemicals,  and  innumerable  et  caetera,  and 
I retired  with  the  boundless  hope  of  a re- 
splendent future.  The  wheels  of  my  char- 
iot had  not  yet  touched  the  corduroy  road 
which  lay  between  me  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  my  purpose,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  jolt  every  bone  of  my  body  out 
of  place,  and  reduce  me  morally  to  the 
consistency  of  a jelly-fish. 

My  home  for  the  summer  was  on  the 
shore  of  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine.  With 
twenty  or  thirty  rocky  and  sandy  islands 
in  view,  it  was  easy  to  find  lovely  spots 
which  seemed  anxious  to  be  transferred 
to  glass.  I restrained  my  impetuosity, 
however,  until  I had  gleaned  from  my 
manuals  some  indistinct  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  before  a picture 
could  be  obtained.  I knew  that  after  the 
sun  had  done  his  part  of  the  work,  the 
oxalate  of  potash  and  the  protosulphite 
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of  iron  and  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  were 
to  be  skilfully  harnessed,  not  abreast  by 
any  means,  a mistake  to  which  beginners 
are  too  prone,  but  tandem,  that  they 
might  drag  the  unwilling  image  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  dry  plate,  but  such  malignant  circum- 
stances got  control  of  me  that  I actually 
tried  twenty-two  times  before  I succeeded 
in  producing  any  picture  at  all.  Wheth- 
er I was  unusually  stupid — an  intimation 
to  which  I am  not  over-hospitable — or 
whether  the  cunning  powers  of  the  air 
took  especial  pains  to  balk  me,  I cannot 
say.  Time  and  again,  so  frequently  that 
the  harrowing  remembrance  of  those  un- 
happy days  almost  makes  each  individual 
hair  stand  on  end,  I put  the  plate  into 
chemical  number  one,  carefully  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  which  my  friend 
the  merchant  assured  me  admitted  of  no 
possible  mistake,  and  watched  with  anx- 
ious delight  the  outlines  of  beauty  as 
they  leaped  with  astonishing  rapidity  into 
view,  and  just  an  equal  number  of  times 
my  heart  sank,  and  I expressed  an  opinion 
remarkable  for  its  candor,  though  it  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  when  a dull  gray 
cloud  gradually  overspread  the  plate  like 
a thick  sheet  of  lead,  and  my  picture  dis- 
appeared into  the  regions  of  the  unknown. 
I tried  to  resuscitate  it  by  pouring  a por- 
tion of  every  chemical  I had  upon  its  face, 
but  in  no  instance  was  I able  to  call  it 
back.  I sighed,  I even  spoke  of  myself 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  but  it  availed 
not.  On  other  occasions  the  developer 
did  its  work  more  deliberately,  and  I was 
charmed  with  the  bit  of  landscape  that  be- 
came visible,  but  when  I put  the  plate 
into  the  soda  a change  occurred,  and  it 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  until  at  last, 
when  I removed  it  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  I had  a 5 by  8 pane  of  clear  window- 
glass,  with  not  a vestige  of  anything  on 
it.  The  length  of  exposure  was  of  course 
my  first  stumbling-block,  as  it  is  to  all 
amateurs.  I sought  information  very 
diligently  on  this  subject,  but  somehow 
photographers  always  evaded  it,  and 
though  I discussed  the  matter  with  a very 
eminent  artist  fora  full  half-hour,  I came 
away  with  a dull  feeling  of  dense  igno- 
rance in  my  heart.  I was  told  that  every- 
thing depends  on  the  time  of  day,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  cloudiness  of  the 
sky,  and  many  other  things  which  I have 
forgotten,  and  when  I insisted  that  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  within  sixty 


minutes  of  the  right  time,  he  grimly 
smiled,  and  answered  that  in  one  instance 
his  camera  was  in  position  in  gloomy 
Trinity  Church  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  light  made  its  impression,  and 
that  in  another  instance  a perfect  picture 
was  taken  by  the  flash  from  two  Leyden 
jars,  or  in  about  the  twei^ty-four-thou- 
sandth  part  of  a second. 

With  these  two  extremes  in  mind,  I 
focussed  my  lens  on  a dwelling-house, 
removed  the  cap,  and  waited  fifteen  min- 
utes. It  was  a bright,  cloudless  day,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  in  a blaze  of  glory  at 
my  back.  The  picture  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  was  not  in  every 
respect  a success,  as  my  fellow-craftsmen 
can  easily  guess,  for  when  it  came  out  of 
the  developing  bath  it  looked  like  a thin 
coating  of  disgusted  clay,  with  here  and 
there  a splash  of  black, but  with  the  house 
so  far  in  the  remote  background  that  it 
was  quite  invisible.  My  perplexity  was 
increased  by  this  experience.  Being  far 
removed  from  any  professional  friend,  I 
could  not  decide  whether  the  exposure  had 
been  too  long  or  too  short.  I reasoned 
from  the  slender  premises  at  my  command 
that  the  sun  ought  not  to  be  stinted  as  to 
time,  and  if  I was  generous  with  him,  he 
would,  in  turn,  be  generous  with  me,  and 
do  the  work  thoroughly  well.  The  gross- 
ly ignorant  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  sun  had  finished  his  task  at  the 
end  of  about  three  seconds,  and  he  spent 
the  remaining  fourteen  minutes  and  fifty- 
seven  seconds  in  spoiling  the  picture  out 
of  revenge  for  my  stupidity. 

I try  to  get  one  afternoon  a week  for 
a photographic  tramp,  and  it  refreshes  me 
for  all  the  other  days  of  sedentary  toil. 
Within  half  an  hour  of  my  residence 
there  are  little  nooks  and  corners  waiting 
to  be  copied  on  sensitized  paper.  I pack 
up  my  valuables,  rush  for  the  cars,  and 
enter  at  once  on  a new  life. 

Let  me  describe  one  of  my  trips,  and 
perhaps  some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  or 
health-wrecked  brother  will  go  and  do 
likewise.  It  was  a beautiful  day  in  De- 
cember, and  the  air  had  a crispness  in  it 
which  made  one’s  blood  tingle.  I was 
in  the  midst  of  some  frightfully  tangled 
work.  I had  tugged  at  it  with  desperate 
earnestness,  or  rather  earnest  desperation, 
but  it  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  allow 
a single  ray  of  daylight  to  penetrate.  My 
brain  felt  as  if  it  were  slowly  undergoing 
ossification,  with  the  process  pretty  well 
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advanced.  As  I stood  looking  out  of  my 
window,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
Jersey  hills,  I felt  an  indefinable  drawing. 
“ Perhaps,”  I said  to  myself,  and  then  I 
cast  my  eyes  inquiringly  on  the  tripod. 
That  too  seemed  to  say  “Perhaps,”  and 
my  camera  really  looked  as  though  it  were 
languishing  for  “a  day  out.”  So  I at 
once  set  about  packing  up,  not  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  with  a feeling  that  I must  have 
a change  in  order  to  stop  this  transmuta- 
tion of  my  brain  into  molten  lead.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  I was  on  the  Weehaw- 
ken  ferry-boat. 

I had  somehow  got  the  impression  that 
at  Weehawken  I could  take  the  cars  up 
the  river— the  present  station  had  not  then 
been  built — for  a dozen  miles  or  so,  but  I 
soon  found  out  my  mistake.  I made  in- 
quiries, and  found  that  there  was  no  sta- 
tion and  no  railroad,  and  that  I had  wan- 
dered into  a section  of  Deutschland.  Not 
even  a condemned  vessel  was  in  sight  on 
which  to  try  my  “’prentice  hand,”  nor 
a specially  ragged  urchin  to  grin  at  me 
while  I took  his  picture.  Here  was  a di- 
lemma indeed.  Shanties  there  were,  but 
they  were  dreadfully  commonplace.  In 
my  despair  I sought  information  in  a beer 
saloon,  which  seemed  to  be  so  filled  by  a 
leviathan  of  a woman  and  an  ichthyosau- 
rus of  a man  that  there  was  hardly  room 
for  me  to  sit  down.  They  paid  no  sort  of 
attention  to  me  at  first,  regarding  me  per- 
haps as  a peddler  wanting  to  barter  his 
wares  for  Schweizerkase  and  Schwarzes 
Brod. 

“ Is  there  any  stable  near  by  ?”  I ven- 
tured to  ask. 

“Nein,”  replied  Leviathan,  in  a voice 
which  seemed  to  say  that  I was  in  good 
condition  to  be  served  up  as  Kalbfleisch. 

“But,”  I persisted,  “isn’t  there  a horse 
in  this  region  I can  hire  ?” 

“Only  one,  and  he  ist  mein,”  answer- 
ed she. 

“ Could  you  have  him  tackled  up,  and 
convey  me  to  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion ?”  I asked. 

“ Yah,”  very  deliberately;  “ p’raps.” 

“ How  much  ?” 

She  looked  at  me,  wondering  whether  I 
was  peddler  or  prince,  and  then,  as  though 
she  had  struck  an  average,  replied,  “Two 
tollar.” 

“Good!  Fetch  him  along,  and  I’ll  be 
off.” 

The  boy  driver  and  I reached  Schuetzen 
Park  in  due  time,  traversing  the  dreariest 
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road,  and  meandering  through  acres  of 
swamp. 

“Good  place  for  fever  and  chills,”  I 
suggested. 

The  little  sphinx  at  my  side  gave  the 
horse  a resounding  blow  with  his  whip, 
and  simply  answered,  “You  bet!” 

When  we  reached  the  park  I persuaded 
the  youth  to  stand  at  the  horse’s  head,  and 
in  a few  minutes  I had  a picture  of  the 
funniest  boy,  the  largest  horse,  and  the 
most  dilapidated  wagon  imaginable. 

Then  came  the  hunt  for  subjects.  I saw 
a group  of  men  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  station-house,  so  I brought  my  lens 
to  bear  on  them,  and  cried  out,  with  true 
professional  emphasis: 

“Gentlemen,  one  instant,  if  you  please.” 

One,  two,  three,  and  the  work  is  done. 
“Thanks,  gentlemen;”  and  I began  to 
pack  up. 

Then  I took  a bit  of  winding  road,  at  a 
point  where  two  arching  trees  interlaced 
their  branches,  and  it  was  no  sooner  done 
than  up  came  a troop  of  wild,  laughing 
girls  from  the  silk  factory,  on  their  way 
to  lunch.  They  gathered  about  me  like 
so  many  bees. 

V Shall  I take  you,  girls  ?”  I asked. 

Such  a scream ! and  off  they  scampered. 
The  feminine  gender,  however,  has  pecu- 
liarities which  no  mere  man  can  compre- 
hend, and  in  a few  minutes  they  came 
rushing  back,  stood  together  in  a very 
pretty  group,  and  said,  in  chorus,  “Mister, 
you  may.”  Of  course  I complied. 

By  this  time  I was  tired,  healthily  and 
gloriously  tired.  The  sun  was  bright, 
the  air  was  brisk  and  fresh,  and  the  appe- 
tite, which  had  been  dormant,  began  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Ursus  americanus 
in  the  spring,  after  winter’s  hibernation. 
My  whole  interior  being — moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual — begau  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  tramp  and  the  new  experience, 
and  I almost  renewed  my  youth.  I am 
assured  that  a photographic  apparatus, 
with  its  delightful  allurements,  is  a more 
valuable  possession  than  Aladdin’s  lamp, 
or  an  ounce  vial  of  the  alchemist’s  elixir 
vitae.  Well,  I had  just  one  dry  plate  left. 
I was  wondering  what  I should  do  next, 
when  I heard  a voice  behind  me,  attuned 
to  the  true  Celtic  accent. 

“Say,  misther!  say,  misther !” 

I turned  to  find  a youngish  woman, 
meanly  clad,  but  with  a bright  gleam  in 
her  eye  and  great  eagerness  in  every 
feature. 
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“Well,  my  good  woman,  what  is  it?” 

She  summoned  all  her  resolution,  and 
while  the  blood  mantled  her  cheek,  she 
asked,  with  an  outburst  of  motherly  af- 
fection, 

4 4 Misther,  will  ye  tak  me  babby  ?” 

I confess  to  being  touched  by  the  pathos 
of  that  appeal.  I had  suddenly  come  into 
contact  with  a genuine  bit  of  the  best  kind 
of  human  nature.  Of  course  I melted  at 
once. 

“It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  mad- 
am, to  take  a picture  of  your  baby,”  I 
answered. 

She  actually  cantered  on  her  way  back 
to  the  shanty  which  the  husband  and 
child  had  converted  into  a home.  One 
thing,  however,  and  a very  important 
one,  she  had  altogether  forgotten.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her,  so  great  was  her  eager- 
ness, until  she  nearly  reached  the  house, 
and  then  she  came  to  a standstill  as  sud- 
denly as  though  she  had  run  against  a 
stone  wall.  I felt  in  my  heart  that  some 
strange  contingency  had  arisen,  and  the 
feeling  was  confirmed  when,  with  pathetic 
tremulousness,  she  cried  out, 

“ Misther,  how  much  will  it  be  ?” 

The  desire  to  have  the  picture  of  that 
“ babby  ” had  partly  crowded  out  the  fact 
that  this  is  a mercenary  world.  I deter- 
mined that  the  mercenary  side  should  not 


be  visible  on  this  occasion  at  least,  so  I 
screamed  back, 

“Nothing,  madam,  nothing  at  all.” 

She  started  once  more  into  the  canter, 
but  I heard  her  say,  “Thank  God,  chape 
enough !”  and  I chuckled  to  myself  at  be- 
ing taken  for  a professional  seeking  the 
dimes  and  quarters  of  poor  people. 

I took  both  mother  and  child,  and 
the  picture  is  one  of  my  best,  and  also 
one  of  my  most  valuable  souvenirs  of 
travel. 

When  I reached  my  study  in  town  I 
was  thoroughly  worn  out  and  jaded.  The 
sun  had  dipped  below  the  Jersey  bills 
which  made  my  horizon  line,  and  I was 
gloriously  and  refreshingly  used  up,  with 
a five  hours’  jaunt  behind  me.  I had  a 
good  story  to  tell  my  friends  who  called 
in  the  evening,  six  pictures  which  I 
wouldn’t  part  with  for  money,  and  the 
precious  memory  of  a happy  mother’s 
face.  The  fresh  air  was  in  my  lungs, 
and  that  night  I slept  the  sleep  of  a man 
who  has  done  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and 
to  himself.  When  I wrestled  with  the 
tangled  problem,  the  next  morning,  I was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  so  much 
of  a problem  after  all. 

I have  but  one  bit  of  advice  for  all 
men  of  sedentary  habits,  viz.,  go  and  do 
likewise. 


FOR  DAYS  THAT  ARE  TO  BE. 

BY  FRANCES  L.  MACE. 

FEAST  now  thine  eyes  on  this  surpassing  view 
Of  mountain,  shore,  and  sea; 

Drink  deep  the  woodland  air,  the  elysian  blue. 
For  days  that  are  to  be. 

Point  on  the  inner  chambers  of  thy  brain 
The  winged  and  glittering  bay; 

Learn  the  near  ocean’s  slumberous  refrain, 

Calling,  “Away!  away!” 

Not  for  this  day  alone  of  Nature’s  cup 
Hast  thou  in  transport  quaffed; 

Far  hence  thy  spirit  shall  be  lifted  up 
By  this  one  perfect  draught. 

And  through  a golden  haze  in  years  to  come, 
When  the  long  summers  burn. 

And  in  the  rainless  hills  the  brooks  are  dumb. 
The  glory  will  return. 

Then  thou  shalt  heaj  the  cool  sea  billows  break 
Across  the  harbor  bar, 

And  the  blue  ripple  of  the  mountain  lake 
Shall  glisten  fr6m  afar. 

For  this  is  Nature’s  largess:  color,  tone, 

Splendor  of  land  or  sea, 

All  that  she  once  reveals,  becomes  thine  own 
For  days  that  are  to  be. 
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by  m.  g.  McClelland. 


BUD. 


3E  came  to  the  ranch 
on  a handsome  Ken- 
tucky thorough-bred 
and  asked  for  work. 
He  was  a big,  bearded 
fellow,  with  honest 
eyes  and  an  expres- 
sion that  inspired 
confidence.  Mr.  John 
Alston,  the  owner  of 
the  ranch,  eyed  him  over 
from  crown  to  spur,  noted 
the  firmness  of  his  seat  in 
the  saddle,  the  capable  set 
of  knee  and  bridle  arm, 
and  being  short-handed, 
engaged  him  on  the  spot. 

He  said  that  his  name 
was  “ Bud”  Lightwood. 

When  the  other  men 
heard  it  they  grinned. 
The  word  “ bud  ” suggest- 
ed an  initial  state,  whilst 
the  stalwart  growth  before  them  appear- 
ed fibrous  and  well  seasoned.  The  North 
Carolinian  offered  explanation. 

“It's  brother he  said.  “We-un  call 
ther  kids  thet  a- way  back  in  ther  ole  North 
State — * bud’  and  ‘sis,’  you  know.  ’Tain’t 
his  name . Thet  would  be  foolishness. 
But  thar  ain’t  no  cormplaint  agin  er  man 
being  er  brother , ez  I kin  see.  Most  of  us 
air,  or  hev  been.” 

This  was  sound  logic,  and  the  men — 
there  were  three  of  them — accepted  it 
without  hesitation.  Indeed,  for  a six-foot 
fellow  with  the  muscles  of  a prize-fighter 
to  go  about  the  world  labelled  so  pacifical- 
ly was  felt  to  be  a good  thing. 

The  men  soon  discovered  that  Bud’s 
sobriquet  was  no  misnomer.  He  was  es- 
sentially a big-natured  man,  quiet  and 
taciturn,  but  quick  in  perception,  instant 
in  helpfulness. 

“Bud  air  comfortable  ter  git  along 
with,”  observed  the  Carolinian,  reflective- 
ly. “He'll  help  ten  men  afore  he’ll  hin- 
der one,  an’  he’s  handy,  an’  easy  to  satis- 
fy. JBuf— he’d  be  an  ugly  fellow  to  fool 
with  arter  he  war  crossed— slow,  an’  on- 
relentin’,  an’  dangerous.  He’s  mountain 
bred,  an’  storms  with  thet  sort  are  apt  ter 
be  harrycanes,  an*  destructive.” 
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“He’s  powerful  fond  of  that  mare  o’ 
hisn,”  remarked  Tom  Brent,  a native 
Texan.  “There  ain’t  nothin’  too  good  fur 
her.  T’other  night,  when  that  baby  bliz- 
zard was  howlin’  round,  Bud  got  up  in 
the  middle  o’  the  night  to  go  to  the  sta- 
ble and  see  about  her — if  she  was  warm 
enough,  and  not  skeered.  He  took  the 
blanket  off  his  own  bunk  to  cover  her. 

I’d  a mind  to  offer  him  one  of  mine  too, 
but  he  had  slipped  out  of  the  hut  before  I 
could  get  my  eyes  open  good.  I slung 
one  over  into  his  bunk,  though,  while  he 
was  gone.  This  evening  I was  cornin’  by 
the  stable,  and  the  door  of  Mollie’s  stall 
was  open.  I could  see  inside,  and  Bud 
had  the  mare’s  head  against  his  breast, 
and  was  petting  her  like  she’d  been  a 
woman.” 

The  third  stockman,  a wiry  little  fel- 
low from  Vermont,  with  slippery-looking 
black  hair  and  an  opaque  complexion, 
laughed  out  aloud. 

“What  darned  foolishness !”  scoffed  he ; 
“not  the  takin’  keer  of  the  mare — that's 
sense,  for  the  animal  is  worth  money. 
She’s  thorough-bred,  and  fleet  as  a deer; 
she  must  be  worth  a sight  of  money. 
But  the  sentimental  business  is  rubbish- 
show-off  or  sappiness,  all  of  it.  ” He  laugh- 
ed again. 

The  other  men  did  not  join  in  the  de- 
rision. Perhaps  sentiment,  even  connect- 
ed with  a horse,  did  not  appear  to  them 
such  “rubbish”  after  all. 

Bud  rode  into  the  yard  on  Mollie.  The 
men  watched  her  as  she  stepped  along, 
raising  her  dainty  feet  high,  and  arching 
her  neck  like  a rainbow.  A “lady  of 
high  degree”  she  was,  and  her  air  and 
carriage  proclaimed  the  fact. 

“Blue-grass  all  over.  I wonder  how 
he  came  by  her  ?” 

It  was  the  Texan  who  spoke. 

“I’m  going  to  ask  him.  And  how 
much  money  she’s  worth  too.” 

Abe  Myers  pushed  back  his  hat  and 
pocketed  his  hands.  He  never  let  false 
notions  of  delicacy  stand  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining information  by  the  direct  method. 
When  Bud  joined  the  group  under  the  big 
cottonwood,  where  they  lounged  waiting 
for  the  dinner-horn  to  sound,  he  opened 
fire  at  once. 

“Say,  Bud,  where’d  you  get  that  pic- 
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ture  o’  a mare  ? You  don’t  look  like  er 
fellow  rolling  in  affluence,  and  she  is 
worth  a good  deal,  I guess.” 

Bud  smiled,  and  a glow  of  pleasure 
stole  into  his  eyes.  Even  suggested  ap- 
preciation of  his  favorite  was  grateful  to 
him. 

“Yes,  she’s  er  picture,”  he  assented, 
“and  worth  a good  deal  too,  I reckon. 
I didn’t  buy  her.  A fellow  from  Ken- 
tucky came  down  with  a drove  through 
the  lower  counties  about  five  years  back. 
I was  ranchin’  with  a fellow  down  thar, 
and  the  drover  stopped  along  of  us  for  a 
bit.  He  was  ailin’  when  he  got  to  the 
ranch,  an’  took  to  his  bed  in  my  hut.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a rattlin’  case  of  small- 
pox, an’  it  about  broke  us  up.  The  other 
men  vamosed  double-quick, leaving  me  an’ 
Jim  Curtis,  my  boss,  ther  bag  to  hold. 
We  done  the  best  we  could  for  the  fellow, 
an’  after  a bit  he  pulled  through  all  right. 
He  war  a grateful  sort  o’  chap,  an’  when 
he  quit  the  ranch  he  left  the  two  best 
foals  in  his  gang  behind  for  Jim  an’  me. 
One  was  dark  bay  an’  t’other  one  was 
black.  Jim  gin  me  first  choice  because 
I’d  had  most  trouble  with  ther  man,  an’  I 
took  Mollie.” 

“You  raised  her,  then,”  observed  the 
Texan.  44  I thought  as  much  when  I seed 
the  store  you  set  by  her.” 

“Yes,  I raised  her,”  assented  Bud. 
“ She  never  had  no  ’tendance  ’cept’n 
mine,  nor  took  food  from  nary  ’nother 
hand.  I’ve  done  fur  her  myself  ever 
sence  she  come  to  me  five  ye’r  ago.” 

“How  much  would  you  take  for  her  ?” 
queried  Abe.  “A  cow-boy  ’ain’t  got  no 
use  for  blooded  stock;  a mustang’s  good 
enough,  an’  don’t  cost  no  money  hardly. 
Mollie’s  ther  sort  o’  horse  fur  a swell  to 
own.  How  much  would  you  take  fur 
her  ?’’ 

Bud's  face  darkened.  “Didn’t  I tell 
yer  I raised  her  ?”  he  demanded.  ‘ 4 Didn’t 
I say  she  took  her  vittles  from  nary  hand 
but  mine  ? Do  yer  think  er  man’s  in- 
nards ain’t  nothing  but  er  sack  ter  be 
stuffed  with  bank-notes  ? Does  yer  think 
thet  thar’s  gold  enough,  dug  or  undug,  in 
all  ther  Rockies  ter  weigh  in  ther  scale 
agin  Mollie  ?” 

II. 

Mr.  John  Alston  was  and  always  had 
been  a bachelor.  He  was  moderately 
good  - looking,  moderately  clever,  more 
than  moderately  healthy  and  kind-heart- 
ed, and  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and  yet 


it  had  come  to  pass  that  at  forty  he  still, 
to  use  the  cow-boys’  phrase,  was  “his 
own  man.” 

But  Mr.  Alston  was  not  so  destitute  of 
female  belongings  as  his  mode  of  life 
would  indicate.  He  had  a half-sister, 
separated  from  him  by  twenty  years  and 
vast  tracts  of  territory.  Of  this  sister 
Alston  knew  in  reality  very  little,  al- 
though in  pensive  moods,  when  the  to- 
bacco burned  well  and  the  moonlight  lay 
in  patches  on  the  floor,  she  would  some- 
times form  for  him  the  nucleus  of  a nebula 
of  imaginative  speculation.  When,  ten 
years  before,  the  child’s  last  remaining 
parent  had  conformed  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature,  leaving  her  alone  in  the 
world,  Alston  had  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  maintenance  and  education 
cheerfully  enough.  But  his  care  of  her 
had  been  by  proxy,  and  beyond  paying 
her  bills  and  receiving  quarterly  letters 
and  yearly  photographs,  his  knowledge 
of  her  was,  as  has  been  stated,  vague. 

Sometimes,  as  the  child  grew  to  woman- 
hood, the  idea  would  cross  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  a pleasant  thing  to  see  her,  and 
once  he  half  formed  a plan  of  having  her 
pay  him  a visit.  But  he  gave  it  up  as 
impracticable.  His  surroundings  were 
primitive,  not  to  say  rough,  his  stock- 
men,  while  they  did  not  occupy  his  house, 
ate  at  his  table,  and  there  was  not  a grace, 
nor  an  evidence  of  refinement,  save  a het- 
erogeneous accumulation  of  books  and 
periodicals,  about  the  premises.  Having 
taken  stock  of  his  environment  in  the 
light  of  his  new  desire,  Mr.  Alston  recog- 
nized the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  de- 
cided to  let  his  sister  remain  where  she 
was. 

But  Jessie  Alston — 44 a winsome  wee 
thing,  a bonny  wee  thing” — who  looked 
no  more  than  a child  despite  her  twenty 
years,  had  always  a very  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  she  wanted,  and  a very 
straightforward  way  of  setting  about  the 
attainment  of  the  same.  About  a month 
previous  to  the  installation  of  Bud  and 
Mollie  at  the  ranch  it  had  pleased  the 
young  woman  to  decide  that  some  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  brother  who 
for  ten  years  had  stood  in  loco  parentis 
to  her  would  be  a desirable  variety  in  her 
life.  Therefore,  having  discovered  that 
a family  with  whom  she  was  on  familiar 
terms  proposed  removing  to  Timberlick, 
the  town  nearest  her  brother’s  ranch,  she 
quietly  made  her  arrangements  to  acconi- 
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pany  them,  and  as  quietly  served  on  her 
relative  a notice  of  her  coming. 

“I’ve  waited  patiently  for  years  for 
you  to  ask  me,”  she  wrote,  “but  you 
don’t  appear  to  realize  the  situation,  so 
I’m  driven  to  ask  myself.  I don’t  want 
to  go  down  to  my  grave  never  having 
seen  the  face  of  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  is  bound  to  me  by  a close  tie 
of  blood.  You  have  done  a brother’s  part 
by  me  in  everything  but  this:  you’ve  nev- 
er taken  me  to  your  heart,  never  let  me 
learn  to  love  you  as  a sister  should.  This 
isn’t  fair.  You  must  give  me  more  or 
less,  and  you  must  give  me  a chance  of 
bestowing  something  in  return,  if  it  be 
only  a woman’s  affection.  Please  don’t 
mind  my  coming.  I won’t  be  any  trou- 
ble, or  stay  long.  I won’t  take  up  much 
room,  either,  in  your  house.  I’m  a mite 
of  a thing,  but  they  say  I have  our  fa- 
ther’s eyes.” 

Alston  whistled,  when  he  read  the  above, 
until  he  came  to  the  closing  sentences; 
then  his  eyes  softened.  Poor  little  thing ! 
He  certainly  had  been  to  her  the  brother 
who  is  far  off.  Perhaps,  too,  that  touch 
about  their  father’s  eyes  was  not  without 
influence:  Alston  had  them  himself. 

Still  it  was  with  many  misgivings  that 
he  had  a team  hitched  up  and  betook  him- 
self to  Timberlick  to  meet  his  sister. 

What  bothered  him  most  was  about  the 
men.  Jessie  might  not  want  them  at  her 
table,  and  if  she  should  not,  the  edict  of 
banishment  must  be  served  on  them  at 
once.  They  were  well  enough  mannered, 
and  all  that,  but  the  rough  democracy  of 
the  frontier  might  grate  on  unaccustomed 
nerves.  Jessie  set  his  mind  at  rest  the 
moment  the  subject  was  mooted. 

“Don’t  make  any  changes,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  upset  things  and  make 
you  uncomfortable.  Let  the  men  come 
in  if  you  like;  they  won’t  hurt  me.  And 
if  they  don’t  mind  consuming  their  food 
in  my  presence,  I’m  sure  I sha’n’t  mind 
consuming  mine  in  theirs.  I may  only 
be  here  a few  months,  and  I don’t  want 
to  be  a bother.” 

Then  she  seated  herself  on  his  knee,  for 
they  had  speedily  fallen  into  ways  of  in- 
timacy, and  rested  her  bonnie  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered  something  to  him 
that  made  him  half  smile,  and  then  sigh, 
and  experience  a rather  curious  twinge  of 
pain  under  his  waistcoat.  She  had  been 
with  him  exactly  seven  days,  and  already 
he  felt  aggrieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing 


her,  although  for  nearly  three  times  sev- 
en years  he  had  worried  along  without 
her  very  comfortably. 

He  was  relieved  that  there  should  be 
no  unpleasantness  about  the  men,  for  he 
had  noticed  that  the  Texan’s  rough  beard 
had  disappeared,  and  that  he  was  appar- 
elled in  a new  hunting  shirt  with  em- 
broidery on  the  breast  of  it.  He  had  seen 
the  North  Carolinian  too  (an  elderly  man) 
engaged,  with  the  aid  of  tobacco  and  pro- 
fanity, in  painfully  stitching  together  a 
hole  in  the  tail  of  his  unused  coat,  which 
a mouse  had  made  as  a short-cut  to  her 
nest  in  the  pocket.  All  about  the  place 
there  was  expectation  and  an  impulse 
toward  adornment  which  he  felt  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  brutality  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

When  the  teams  came  up  from  Tim- 
berlick with  Jessie’s  trunks  and  the  new 
piano  and  furniture  which  Alston  had 
bought,  a marvellous  change  came  over 
the  forlorn-looking  rooms.  Pretty  things, 
graceful  womanly  belongings,  appeared 
on  every  hand,  and  made,  as  Alston  said, 
“a  home  of  the  old  barn.”  Clean  white 
damask  appeared  on  the  table  too,  with 
china  that  matched,  and  a vase  of  flow- 
ers, and  napkins  which  the  men  all  eyed 
askance,  but  strove  loyally  to  learn  the  use 
of.  In  the  evenings  Jessie  would  play  to 
her  brother,  and  the  shanty  in  the  yard 
would  be  abandoned  at  the  first  note,  the 
men  stealing  across  with  their  pipes  to  sit 
on  the  steps  and  listen.  Jessie  asked  them 
in  at  first,  but  finding  that  it  made  them 
feel  shy  and  awkward,  she  let  them  enjoy 
the  music  in  the  way  that  pleased  them 
best,  only  taking  care  to  put  chairs  on  the 
porch  and  to  leave  the  windows  open. 
And  before  she  had  been  on  the  ranch  a 
week,  every  man  on  it,  from  the  proprietor 
to  the  colored  cook,  was  metaphorically 
bound  to  the  wheels  of  her  chariot. 

Bud  had  been  away  on  the  range  when 
she  arrived,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
he  took  her  for  a child.  She  had  been 
busily  employed  in  laying  off  some  flow- 
er beds,  which  the  Texan  had  offered  to 
dig  up  for  her,  and  was  standing  under 
a tree  resting,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand. 
She  had  on  a close-fitting  cloth  dress, 
which  she  had  looped  up  until  it  was  lit- 
tle below  her  shoe-tops,  and  her  hair  had 
tumbled  on  to  her  shoulders  in  a curly 
mass. 

As  Bud  rode  into  the  yard  she  turned 
her  head,  and  when  her  eyes  fell  on  Mol- 
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lie,  a light  of  admiration  sprang  up  in 
them. 

“What  a beauty!”  she  cried,  speaking 
out  quite  loud  in  her  excitement,  and 
moving  a step  nearer.  She  was  a perfect 
horsewoman,  and  something  in  the  very 
sight  of  a horse  always  set  her  pulses 
thrilling. 

Bud  laughed  out  good-humoredly. 
“Want  er  ride,  little  un?”  he  asked,  dis- 
mounting. “You  don’t  look  to  be  afeard, 
an’  ther  mare  is  gentle  ’long  o’  chilun. 
Mollie  air  like  ther  rest  o’  women-cattle : 
she  keeps  her  cussedness  fur  men-folks.” 

He  led  the  horse  near,  and  before  Jes- 
sie could  remonstrate,  lifted  her  up  in  his 
strong  arms  and  placed  her  in  the  saddle. 

After  that  there  were  many  rides  on 
Mollie,  although  the  mounting  was  not 
so  unceremonious.  Between  the  three  a 
kind  of  freemasonry  was  speedily  estab- 
lished, as  is  usual  with  creatures  of  the 
same  strain,  no  matter  what  their  position 
and  sex,  and  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
they  be  horse  or  human.  Miss  Alston 
learned  the  way  to  Mollie’s  stall  by  intu- 
ition, and  grew  to  know  and  understand 
the  beautiful  creature  as  well  as  did  her 
owner.  And  Bud’s  boast  that  the  mare 
received  food  from  no  hand  but  his  lapsed 
into  a tradition. 

“My  sister  is  monopolizing  your  horse,” 
observed  Alston,  amusedly,  as  he  watched 
the  girl  cantering  blithely  away  on  Mol- 
lie. “It’s  the  coolest  bit  of  appropriation 
I ever  witnessed.  I must  look  around  for 
a horse  for  her  at  once,  as  she  don’t  seem 
to  fancy  anything  in  the  stables  except 
Mollie.  You  get  no  good  of  your  horse 
at  all.” 

Bud  smiled.  He  had  opened  the  gate 
for  Jessie  after  mounting  her,  and  stood 
leaning  on  it.  “Don’t  hinder  her  from 
Mollie,”  he  said.  “She  air  more  than 
welcome.  Her  weight  is  better  fur  the 
mare  than  my  great  carcass.  They  un- 
derstand one  another,  them  two,  and 
’twould  be  a pity  to  come  between  ’em. 
I’ll  take  Big  Ben,  thet  gray  o’  yourn, 
whenever  yer  sister  wants  Mollie.  That  ’ll 
squar’  things  up,  I reckon,  an’  thar  ain’t 
er  horse  in  Texas  thet  she’d  like  as  well 
as  Mollie.” 

Probably  Alston  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, for  he  let  the  matter  drop.  Nor  did 
he  say  a word  to  his  sister  in  regard  to 
her  use  of  Bud’s  horse.  He  had  lived  so 
much  with  humanity  that  social  distinc- 
tions never  bothered  him,  and  he  was 


willing  to  accept  courtesy  wherever  he 
found  it. 

But  one  day  there  was  no  ride  on  Mol- 
lie. The  cattle  away  on  the  range  had 
all  to  be  brought  in  and  corralled  for  the 
yearly  inspection  and  branding.  The 
• other  men  had  gone  on  before  to  the 
“round  up,”  and  Bud  was  to  meet  them 
at  a certain  point  on  the  home  drive.  He 
had  taken  Mollie,  and  would  be  away  all 
day,  possibly  far  into  the  night. 

In  the  afternoon  Jessie  put  on  her  hat, 
and  taking  a trowel  and  a little  basket, 
went  out  for  a walk.  Alston  had  brought 
her  some  particularly  fine  verbena  blos- 
soms the  day  before,  and  told  her  where 
he  had  gathered  them,  and  Jessie,  having 
conceived  a longing  for  the  roots  as  well 
as  the  flowers,  decided  to  go  in  quest  of 
them. 

One  of  the  fascinations  about  a South- 
western prairie  is  its  inimitable  powers  of 
surprise.  A ride  or  walk  covering  miles 
and  hours  may  be  taken  over  a seemingly 
limitless  expanse,  stretching  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  apparently  unbro- 
ken solidarity,  until  the  very  thoughts 
grow  continuous  and  monotonous  like  the 
plain,  when  suddenly,  without  the  faint- 
est warning,  prairie  and  thought  will  be 
cleft  asunder  by  a sheer,  abrupt,  undream- 
ed-of cafion,  yawning  to  the  depth  of 
probably  a hundred  feet,  and  perfectly 
imperceptible  at  the  distance  of  as  many 
yards.  Sometimes,  when  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  water,  they  are  wide,  regular 
gorges;  sometimes,  when  due  to  convul- 
sions of  nature,  narrow,  often  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  wall  to  wall, 
sheer  cuts,  as  with  a knife,  into  the  breast 
of  the  plain. 

Jessie  walked  on  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, swinging  her  basket  and  singing 
very  happily  to  herself.  The  afternoon 
was  clear  and  soft,  with  a gentle  breeze 
that  lifted  the  curls  on  her  forehead  and 
caressed  her  cheeks  until  they  glowed. 
Every  now  and  then  she  would  pause 
and  drop  on  her  knees  to  grub  up  a ver- 
bena root  or  a baby  cactus.  Presently 
her  basket  was  filled,  and  growing  weary 
in  well-doing,  she  descended  a slight  ridge 
clothed  with  mesquite  and  buffalo-grass, 
and  seated  herself  under  a clump  of  scrub 
oaks  to  rest  and  look  about  her. 

The  walk  had  flushed  her,  so  she  took 
off  her  hat  and  fanned  herself  with  it, 
and  suffered  her  eyes  to  range  at  will  over 
the  wonderful  prairie,  with  its  indescrib- 
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to  half-tones,  as  the  light  shifted  and 
waned. 

Jessie’s  fancy  warmed,  and  her  pictures 
developed  a deeper,  more  satisfying  ten- 
derness; her  eyes  caught  the  softness  of 
nature  and  grew  luminous.  They  fol- 
lowed the  sweep  of  the  prairie,  vaguely 
discerning,  but  not  analytical.  To  her 
ear  came  a low,  harmonious  sound,  like 
the  steady  beat  of  surf  on  the  shore.  The 
sound  increased,  not  rapidly,  but  in  rising 
waves;  it  forced  itself  on  her  attention 
at  last,  and  restored  consciousness  of  the 
present.  What  could  it  be? — an  earth- 
quake? Jessie  started  to  her  feet  and 
glanced  around  and  upward.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  atmosphere  tranquil,  the 
vastness  untroubled.  Nowhere  did  Na- 
ture show  her  danger  signals,  and  yet  the 
sound  increased,  and  the  ground  beneath 
her  feet  appeared  to  vibrate. 

Jessie  turned  her  head  and  glanced 
backward  over  her  shoulder;  her  knees 
smote  together,  and  the  cry  in  her  heart 
died  ere  it  reached  her  lips.  Over  the 
prairie,  near  at  hand— so  near  that  to  her 
dilating  eyes  the  mass  materialized  into 
branching  horns  and  lolling  tongues  and 
trampling  hoofs — came  the  cattle.  She 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  stockmen 
away  in  the  rear,  the  cracking  of  their 
long  whips,  above  the  bellowing  of  the 
herd,  and  realized  in  a flash  of  conscious- 
ness that  was  physical  agony  that  the  liv- 
ing death-wave  was  being  driven  swiftly, 
steadily  down  on  her. 

For  an  instant  she  was  paralyzed,  root- 
ed to  the  spot  by  a hideous  fascination 
that  deprived  her  of  volition,  almost  of 
consciousness.  Her  brain  was  torpid ; her 
limbs,  awaiting  like  subalterns  the  word 
of  command,  were  supine.  Even  her  im- 
agination was  deadened;  dully  she  won- 
dered if  death  would  be  painful,  protract- 
ed; if  the  trampling  hoofs  would  crush 
out  vitality  at  once,  if  she  would  suffer 
much;  dully  she  pitied  herself  as  one 
pities  an  outsider  who  is  threatened  with 
great  danger;  dully  she  appeared  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  hard,  that  it  was  inexo- 
rable. Still  nature  was  quiescent,  no  im- 
pulse of  flight  stirred,  no  thought  of  es- 
cape. Where  should  she  fly  ? How  es- 
cape? What  strength  had  she?  what 
speed?  God  above!  for  strength  and 
speed  in  her  sore  extremity ! God  above ! 
for  Mollie  to  bear  her  away  from  death  ! 

As  the  torpid  brain  grasped  the  realiza- 
tion of  force  embodied  in  the  thought  of 


the  horse,  it  quickened,  the  tension  loosed, 
and  with  a scream  that  cleft  the  very  air 
with  wild  insistence  of  appeal,  Jessie  turn- 
ed and  fled,  as  a deer  flies  when  the  hounds 
are  close  on  her  flanks.  Across  the  plain, 
not  half  a mile  away,  a horseman  heard 
it,  turned  his  head,  and  with  a quick  cry, 
“God  A’mighty!  the  cation!’'  drove  the 
spurs  into  his  horse’s  sides. 

Straight  and  true  as  a bullet  from  a 
barrel  flew  Mollie,  her  ears  laid  back,  her 
hoofs  just  skimming  the  ground.  Bud, 
with  dread  in  his  heart,  measured  the  dis- 
tance with  his  eyes,  calculating  the  sec- 
onds with  the  acute  perception  of  values 
which  is  born  of  intensity.  Could  he 
make  it  ? He  thought  so,  prayed  so,  and 
spoke  to  Mollie.  The  danger  was  not  so 
much  from  the  cattle  behind  as  the  cafion 
in  front.  In  her  excitement,  in  her  ter- 
ror, the  girl  might  not  perceive  it  until 
too  late.  There  were  no  bushes  to  mark 
its  brink,  nothing  to  attract  attention  or 
give  warning.  Bud  sickened  at  the 
thought  that  her  flight  from  death  might 
end  in  death  as  horrible. 

Right  across  his  track  the  chasm  yawn- 
ed. The  girl  was  twenty  yards  away  still, 
but  running  fast.  Bud  raised  himself  in 
the  stirrups  to  ease  the  mare,  touched  her 
with  the  spur,  and  lifted  her  as  he  sent 
her  at  it.  It  was  almost  a standing  jump 
at  last,  but  Mollie  took  it  like  a bird;  and 
Bud,  with  a thrill  of  exultation,  a thrill  of 
relief,  in  an  instant  more  had  leaned  from 
his  saddle,  caught  Jessie  in  his  arms,  and 
drawn  her  up  in  front  of  him. 

That  evening  there  was  no  music.  Mr. 
Alston  smoked  his  pipe  thoughtfully, 
with  a book  in  his  hand  which  he  did  not 
read;  and  the  men  outside  smoked  theirs, 
and  discussed  Mollie’s  feat  in  undertones. 
A jump  like  that  would  make  a horse's 
record  in  the  East,  they  said.  The  chasm 
was  not  very  wide,  it  was  true,  but  for  all 
that  it  was  an  ugly  jump,  and  the  men 
felt  that  Mollie  had  acquitted  herself  with 
distinction,  and  praised  her  accordingly. 

It  was  understood  that  Miss  Alston  had 
been  badly  shaken  by  her  fright,  and  had 
gone  to  bed.  But  later,  when  Bud  went 
over  to  the  stable  to  see  that  all  was  well 
with  the  beasts,  he  noticed  a light  in  Mol- 
lie's  stall,  and  stooping  down  so  that  he 
could  look  in  through  a knot-hole,  saw 
Jessie  with  her  arms  around  Mollie's  neck, 
pressing  her  cheek  up  close  to  the  mare's 
and  sobbing. 
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III. 

About  a mile  from  the  house  on  the 
Alston  much  was  one  of  those  strange 
formations  called  by  the  natives  41  buffalo 
wallows,”  and  supposed  by  the  uninitiated 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  rolling  and 
trampling  of  myriads  of  beasts  in  past 
ages. 

The  one  in  question  was  nearly  circular 
in  form  and  considerable  in  extent.  Its 
sides  were  clothed  with  scrub-oak  bushes 
and  sage-brush,  and  its  bottom  with  the 
ubiquitous  mesquite  grass.  It  was  a lone- 
ly place,  and  on  a dark  night  had  a shut- 
in  look  to  a man  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
though  he  were  in  a very  deep  saucer 
with  the  sky  for  a lid. 

The  man  now  at  the  bottom  of  it  did 
not  appear  to  find  the  loneliness  oppres- 
sive, however.  Perhaps  the  darkness  and 
silence  were  in  unison  with  his  feelings: 
with  the  best  and  worst  of  humanity  this 
is  as  often  the  case  as  with  the  beasts  that 
perish.  -*  The  man  had  gathered  some 
sticks  and  dried  grass  and  made  himself 
a bit  of  fire,  and  was  broiling  over  it  a 
venison  steak.  Near  at  hand  was  an  old 
tomato  can,  picked  up  somewhere,  and 
converted  now  into  a coffee-pot.  A light 
line  of  steam  rose  from  it,  and  mingled  its 
odor  with  that  of  the  broiling  meat.  The 
light  from  the  burning  sticks  fell  on  the 
man's  face  as  he  bent  over  them:  he 
looked  like  a half-breed.  When  his  meal 
was  ready  he  took  a hunk  of  bread  from 
liis  pocket,  and  addressed  himself  to  it 
with  vigor.  He  had  ridden  far  that  day, 
with  small  heed  to  the  requirements  of 
nature.  When  the  last  mouthful  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  last  drops 
drained  away  from  the  coffee  grounds, 
he  filled  his  pipe,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
stars  to  determine  the  time  of  night. 

“ He  won't  be  here  afore  midnight,”  he 
muttered.  “It's  a right  sharp  ride  from 
the  place  I seed  him,  an:  he  said  he'd  have 
to  see  his  boss.  I hope  he'll  fetch  money. 
I've  had  enough  o'  monkeying  ’long  o' 
checks.  They're  danger'us  truck  fur  a 
man  like  me  to  fool  with.  Thar  ain't 
much  grit  in  Abe!  Lord!  how  I skeerd 
him  when  I rid  up  this  arternoou!”  He 
laughed,  and  his  thoughts  became  retro- 
spective. 

Six  or  eight  months  before  he  had  fallen 
in  with  Abe  Myers  in  the  town  of  Timber- 
lick,  where  the  latter  had  gone  to  enjoy 
himself  during  a slack  season.  To  the 


furtherance  of  this  design  the  half-breed 
had  lent  himself  right  readily,  and  Abe's 
enjoyment  under  his  guidance  had  been 
fast  and  furious.  So  fast,  indeed,  that  by 
the  eud  of  a fortnight  Abe  had  parted 
with  everything  he  owned  save  his  immor- 
tal soul  and  the  garments  that  he  stood  in. 
These  too  would  have  followed  the  rest, 
perhaps,  save  for  the  fact  that  souls  are  at 
a discount  when  poker  is  the  game,  and 
the  men  with  whom  he  played  had  no 
mind  for  cast-off  clothing.  If  the  mis- 
chief had  stopped  right  here  it  would  not 
have  mattered  much,  for  a man  who  seeks 
experience  is  expected  to  pay  for  it.  But 
there  is  something  about  poker  which  pro- 
duces moral  obliquity,  and  a sort  of  fog 
through  which  the  boundary  line  between 
meum  and  tuum  ceases  to  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible. So  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
Abe  left  on  foot  the  town  which  he  had 
entered  on  horseback,  it  was  not  only  with 
shaken  nerves  and  lowered  vitality,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  half-breed  was  a check  for  a consid 
erable  amount,  signed  with  John  Alston's 
name  without  that  gentleman's  knowledge 
or  consent. 

He  had  gone  straight  back  to  the  ranch, 
because  he  deemed  that  the  place  in  which 
he  would  least  likely  be  looked  for  when 
the  half-breed  should  discover  the  fraud 
put  upon  him.  , Now  that  his  sin,  in  the 
shape  of  the  half-breed,  had  found  him 
out,  he  was  aggrieved,  and  felt  that  he 
had  been  uufairly  dealt  with. 

Meanwhile  the  half-breed,  waiting  in  the 
hollow,  waxed  more  and  more  impatient. 

He  had  gotten  himself  into  trouble  with 
some  people  down  below,  the  result  of 
which  had  been  serious  enough  to  make 
him  desirous  for  a change  of  climate.  He 
had  been  pushing  northwest  to  secure  this 
when  chance  threw  him  again  across  the 
path  of  Abe  Myers.  That  the  meeting  was 
due  to  luck,  not  management,  the  half- 
breed  kept  to  himself,  and  also  that  he  was 
in  trouble.  His  experience  of  Abe  had  not 
been  such  as  to  inspire  trust,  and  he  felt 
that  should  Abe  discover  that  the  4*  aven- 
gers” were  on  his  trail,  he  would  be  quite 
capable  of  lending  them  assistance. 

“Ef  I just  had  a good  nag!''  he  mut- 
tered, glancing  over  to  where  a broken- 
down  mustang  was  humbly  but  resolutely 
cropping  the  grass  within  his  lariat  circle. 

“A  decent  horse  would  be  wuth  money 
to  me  now.  I wonder — " He  paused,  and 
fell  into  thought.  A sound  came  from  the 
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side  of  the  hollow  nearest  the  house,  a foot- 
step among  the  bushes,  a stumble,  and  an 
impatient  oath.  The  half-breed  leaned 
forward,  took  a brand  from  the  fire,  aiid 
waved  it  about.  Guided  by  the  light,  Abe 
came  forward  and  seated  himself  beside  the 
embers.  There  were  no  greetings.  Men  of 
that  stamp  dispense  with  ceremony.  The 
half-breed  laughed  unpleasantly. 

“ What’s  that  for?”  snarled  Abe. 

“You,”  responded  the  other.  “You 
look  so  durned  like  a coyote  with  his  hind 
leg  caught  in  er  trap,  it  sorter  tickles  me. 
What’s  ther  use  o’  funkin’  like  that  ?” 

“Who’s  funkin’?”  demanded  Abe, acid- 
ly. “Ain’t  I here  ? And  I didn’t  need  to 
come  ef  I hadn’t  er  minded  to.” 

“Thet’s  a lie,”  returned  the  half-breed, 
composedly.  “You’ve  got  a gift  thet  way 
— o’  lyin’,  you  know.  You’re  a gifted 
creeterall  round,  tongue  an’  fingers—  per- 
tickerly  fingers.” 

Abe  moved  uneasily.  “What  do  you 
want  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Same  thing  I wanted  down  at  Timber- 
lick  eight  months  ago — money.  Not  no 
checks,  though,  this  time,  thankee.  I’m 
done  foolin’  ’long  o’  checks  tliet  hev  been 
through  your  hands.” 

“ I ’ain’t  got  no  money,”  growled  Abe. 
“I  told  you  thet  afore.  Ef  you’ll  wait 
t well  daylight  I’ll  ask  Alston  for  a check. 
He’ll  advance  my  pay,  I guess.” 

The  half-breed  shook  his  head.  “ Didn’t 
I tell  you  I didn’t  want  no  more  checks  ?” 
he  queried.  “ I ain’t  gwine  to  take  none 
nother.”  Then  changing  his  tone  to  one 
/of  ferocity:  “’Tain’t  your  fault  the  one 
you  gin  me  ’ain’t  landed  me  in  ther  State- 
prison;  ’tain’t  your  fault  I ain’t  whittlin’ 
shoe-pegs  now.  Mebbe  thet  was  your 
game.  I shouldn’t  wonder  ef  ’twas,  you 
lily-livered  coyote ! Ef  you  hadn’t  hustled 
so  quick,  an’  looked*  so  blasted  hang-dog, 
I’d  er  gone  like  a lamb  to  ther  slaughter. 
Ez  it  was,  I nosed  round  an’  found  you 
out.  Now  I want  to  know  what  you're 
gwine  to  do  about  it.  I ain’t  pertickler 
nor  hard  to  please,  but  my  mind's  sot  on 
satisfaction,  and  I'll  have  it  ef  I littve  to 
git  it  outn  your  hide.” 

The  half-breed’s  hand  went  into  the 
bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  there  was 
an  ugly  look  in  liis  eyes.  Abe  remem- 
bered one  or  two  stories  lie  had  heard  of 
the  other's  desperation,  and  the  memory 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

“What  do  you  call  satisfaction?”  he 
questioned,  sulkily.  “ I ’ain’t  got  no  mon- 
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ey.  I can’t  turn  my  boots  or  my  shirt 
into  bank-notes,  kin  I ?” 

“ You’ve  got  a horse.” 

“ No,  I ’ain’t.  You  know  that.  I sold 
him  down  at  Timber!  ick,  an’  you  got  the 
money.” 

“You  kin  git  one — easy.”  The  tone 
was  suggestive. 

Abe  caught  his  meaning  at  once. 

“Thet’s  bangin’,”  he  said,  doubtfully, 
mindful  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
country. 

“ So  ’tis,”  assented  the  other;  “ but  it’s 
ketchin’  fust.  It  would  be  my  risk,  any- 
how, an’  my  lookout.  I’d  give  this  check 
fur  a right  good  horse— a dandy  that  could 
travel,  handed  over  ’twixt  this  an’  day- 
break.” 

“ What’s  yer  hurry  ?”  questioned  Abe, 
suspiciously. 

The  half-breed  grinned.  He  had  no 
intention  of  “giving  himself  away.” 

“Nothin’  much,”  he  answered.  “I’ve 
got  to  meet  some  fellows  in  Arizona,  an’  I 
could  pass  on  the  horse  through  them,  an’ 
sell  him  at  ther  post.  Half  er  loaf  is  bet- 
ter’n  no  bread,  an’  ef  I don’t  take  resk  I’ll 
never  squeeze  er  red  cent  outn  you , I see 
plain.  In  which  case,  yoVi  know,  inv 
word’s  out  fur  satisfaction,  an’  I don't 
never  go  back  of  my  word.” 

There  was  something  in  the  man’s  tone 
that  visibly  increased  Abe's  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, but  at  the  same  time  it  quicken- 
ed his  perceptive  faculties.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  a horse  into  the  affair  his 
thoughts  had  flown  to  Mollie,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  that  point,  anent  the  risk 
of  the  adventure  being  the  half-breed's,  a 
scheme  began  to  crystallize  in  his  mind. 
He  thought  he  saw  a way  by  which  he 
might  secure  safety  for  himself  and  bring 
confusion  on  all  his  enemies  at  the  same 
stroke.  By  transferring  Mollie  to  the 
half-breed  lie  would  regain  possession  of 
the  check,  and  secure  the  innocuousness 
of  his  foe  for  the  time  being.  After  that 
the  inevitable  interplay  of  events  and 
emotions  would  constitute  Bud  his  ( Abe's) 
avenger.  And  he  knew  Bud  well  enough 
to  be  tolerably  sure  that  any  man  who 
should  rob  him  of  Mollie  would  have 
short  shrift,  and  be  allowed  no  word  in 
his  own  defence. 

He  owed  Bud  a grudge  too,  which  he 
would  willingly  pay  if  he  could  do  so  with 
safety  to  his  person.  A week  before,  lie 
had  made  a rough  joke  to  Bud  about  his 
devotion  to  Miss  Alston,  telling  him  that 
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wait  fur  you.  It's  five  mile,  an’  the  mus- 
tang’s dead  beat,  so  maybe  you'll  over- 
haul me  afore  I git  thar.  The  mustang 
’ll  fetch  you  back,  an’  then  you  kin  turn 
him  loose.  He  ain’t  wuth  much  nohow. 
Muffle  ther  mare’s  hoofs  when  you  fetch 
her  out,  an’  hustle  like  blazes.  We  ’ain’t 
got  no  time  to  lose.” 

“ When  ’ll  you  gimme  the  check  ?”  Abe 
asked. 

“ When  you  put  the  halter  in  my  hand, 
an’  not  a blamed  minute  sooner.  And 
look  here,  Abe,  don’t  you  be  try  in’  no 
double-back-action  tricks  on  me.  I ain’t 
in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  stop  over  an’ 
break  your  neck.  Now  look  alive,  will 
you !” 

IV. 

For  some  reason  Jessie  could  not  sleep. 
Upon  her  was  one  of  those  strange  fits  of 
restlessness  which  imaginative  people  call 
the  “shadow  of  coming  events,”  and  prac- 
tical people  “nervous  irritation.” 

The  moonlight  lay  on  the  floor  in  a 
great  white  sheet;  the  night  was  mild,  and 
Jessie,  having  slipped  out  of  bed  and  into 
her  dressing-gown,  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  on  the  window-sill  looking 
out.  The  two  or  three  cotton  wood- trees 
in  the  yard  stood  each  in  a waiter  of  shad- 
ow; the  men's  shanty  was  outlined  like  a 
steel-engraving.  On  the  path  leading  to 
the  stable  lay  a stretch  of  moonlight  that 
seemed  brightest  just  in  front  of  Mollie's 
stall.  Beyond  the  stable  was  the  gate,  and 
beyond,  again,  the  trail  leading  away  past 
the  old  corral  to  the  open  prairie.  The 
gate  was  open. 

Soon  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  noise,  as  of  an  opening  door;  she 
glanced  toward  the  stable,  and  saw  arnan 
enter  Mollie’s  stall.  She  leaned  forward, 
curious,  but  not  alarmed.  She  knew  that 
Bud  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  fa- 
vorite at  all  hours  of  the  night;  once  or 
twice  she  had  seen  him  going  and  return- 
ing. Not  so  late  as  this,  though,  and  she 
feared  that  something  might  be  the  matter 
with  Mollie.  As  the  moments  passed  she 
grew  anxious  aud  impatient.  She  would 
call  to  Bud  as  he  passed,  and  inquire  about 
Mollie. 

The  stable  door  had  swung  shut;  it 
opened  again,  and  the  man  came  out,  lead- 
ing the  mare  by  her  halter.  There  was 
a saddle  on  her,  and  her  hoofs  made  no 
sound  as  she  moved.  What  could  be  the 
matter  ? What  was  Bud  going  to  do?  Was 
any  one  ill  ? 


The  man  swung  himself  into  the  saddle 
and  rode  out  at  the  gate.  The  moonlight 
fell  full  on  him, and  she  could  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly that  he  was  a much  smaller  man 
than  Bud.  The  truth  flashed  over  her 
in  an  instant  — some  one  was  stealing 
Mollie! 

Without  a thought  of  her  naked  feet, 
her  streaming  hair,  Jessie  climbed  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  crouching,  let  herself 
down  by  her  hands — the  room  was  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  she  had  not  far  to  drop. 
Huddling  her  dressing-gown  around  her, 
she  sped  straight  across  to  the  shanty.  The 
door  was  on  the  latch,  and  she  pushed  it 
open  and  entered;  a ray  of  moonlight  fol- 
lowed and  guided  her  to  Bud’s  bunk.  He 
lay  with  his  arms  thrown  over  his  head, 
dressed,  all  save  his  boots  and  coat,  and 
sleeping  profoundly.  Jessie  caught  him 
by  his  shoulder  with  both  hands  and  shook 
him  with  all  her  strength. 

“Wake  up!  wake  up!”  she  cried  in  his 
ear— “oh,  wake,  for  Heaven's  sake ! Some 
one  is  stealing  Mollie!” 

Bud  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“What!”  he  almost  shouted, and  caught 
a pistol  from  the  wall  and  made  for  the 
stable.  Jessie  followed  him. 

“Quick!  a horse!”  she  said.  “He  can’t 
have  gotten  far.  You’ll  overtake  them.” 

In  the  stable  she  helped  him  as  much  as 
she  could,  slipping  on  the  bridle  and  un- 
fastening the  halter,  while  he  threw  the 
saddle  on  Big  Ben  and  tightened  the  girths. 
Her  hand  touched  his  in  buckling  the 
throat-latch,  and  he  looked  across  at  her 
aud  muttered,  “God  bless  you!”  Then 
noticing  the  gleam  of  her  bare  white  feet 
under  the  hern  of  her  dressing-gown, 
added,  “ Yer'll  kritcli  yerdeath ; I’m  'feared 
for  yer.” 

Jessie  shook  her  head,  and  watched  him 
as  he  rode  out  of  thegate,  apowerful  form 
on  a powerful  horse,  thrown  into  sharp  re- 
lief by  the  background  of  the  sky.  He  was 
armed,  she  kn&w,  for  she  had  seen  him 
slip  a revolver  in  the  holster  as  he  threw 
the  saddle  across  Big  Ben.  She  listened 
until  the  sound  of  the  horse's  gallop  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  distance,  and  then 
went  into  the  house  with  a sick  feeling  at 
her  heart. 

Down  toward  the  old  corral,  she  bad 
said,  and  Bud  followed  the  trail  steadily. 
His  face  was  set,  his  jaw  squared  hard, and 
his  eyes  were  dark  with  anger.  Once  he 
leaned  far  down  from  the  gray  and  listen- 
ed as  only  a man  trained  in  the  wilderness 
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can  listen,  every  other  sense  in  abeyance, 
that  of  hearing  intensified.  From  the 
distance  came  the  long-drawn  mournful 
howl  of  a coyote,  which  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  again  and  again  until  the  spaces 
of  the  night  seemed  vibrant  with  the  eld- 
rich  sound.  Bud  cursed  aloud.  It  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced,  and 
again  he  bent  his  ear.  There  it  was ! — the 
regular  beat  of  horse’s  hoofs,  and  not  so 
far  away  as  he  had  feared.  The  start  had 
not  been  a long  one,  thanks  to  Jessie’s 
promptness. 

Bud  settled  himself  in  the  saddle  and 
gathered  his  horse  together.  He  was  on 
the  right  trail,  and  there  was  work  for 
horse  and  man  this  night.  Mollie  was 
swift  and  true,  but  there  was  a strength 
and  stretch  in  the  horse’s  stride  which 
would  tell  in  a long  race.  What  was 
that  against  the  sky?  A “16ver”  slip- 
ping away  ahead  of  the  pack  ? No;  no 
wolf  or  creature  of  wolfish  breed  ever 
stood  so  high,  ever  moved  so  straight.  It 
was  Mollie,  and  she  was  racing ! A breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  borne  with  it  the  sound 
of  pursuit,  and  the  thief  had  put  Mollie  to 
her  speed.  Bud  sent  the  spurs  into  the 
gray  horse’s  flanks;  the  air  fairly  shriek- 
ed by  his  ear  as  he  cleft  it;  the  ground 
beneath  his  horse’s  feet  was  one  long 
blurred  streak.  The  distance  lessened, 
the  gray  gained  perceptibly;  his  ears  were 
laid  back,  his  breath  came  in  long,  regu- 
lar waves.  The  pace  was  awful,  but  he 
could  hold  it;  there  was  strength  and  en- 
durance in  his  mighty  quarters,  his  grand 
space-devouring  stride.  Bud  raised  him- 
self, and  bent  forward  a little  to  ease  him. 
The  revolver  was  in  his  hand. 

In  the  cloudless  sky  the  moon  hung 
and  the  stars  shone,  lighting  the  mad 
race.  Bud  could  see  Mollie  distinctly; 
could  see  that  she  was  doing  her  best;  but 
the  pace  was  beginning  to  tell.  He  was 
gaining  steadily;  he  knew  it;  and  the 
man  knew  it,  for  his  arm  rose  and  fell 
once,  twice,  and  Bud  could  see  that  he 
was  laying  the  whip  on  Mollie’s  quiver- 
ing quarters.  Bud  winced  with  each 
blow,  and  an  oath  rose  in  his  throat,  but 
was  choked  in  the  flood  of  rage  that 
pulsed  through  him.  Still  the  gray  gain- 
ed and  gained;  a moment  or  two  now 
must  see  the  end. 

All  at  once  the  mare  swerved  aside, 
thrown  almost  on  her  haunches,  and 
stopped.  Bud  smiled  grimly ; the  prairie 
yawned  again  just  there;  a canon  more 
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than  a hundred  feet  deep  and  very  broad 
split  it  from  north  to  south.  He  had 
them  now,  safe,  like  rats  in  a trap;  a few 
more  lengths,  and  then — 

The  man  in  front  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle and  glanced  back.  Then  he  raised 
both  hands  above  his  head,  and  with  a 
muttered  oath  brought  down  his  whip 
heavily  across  Mollie’s  flanks. 

With  a cry  of  terror  and  anguish  that 
was  almost  human,  the  mare  rose  and 
bounded  forward.  For  an  instant  she 
seemed  poised  in  air,  sharp  and  clear  as  a 
heraldic  device  against  the  pale  gray  of 
the  sky;  and  then,  like  a falling  meteor, 
disappeared  into  the  yawning  abyss. 

The  man  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  cafion  just 
a second  before  Bud,  with  rigid  face  and 
flaming  eyes,  threw  himself  from  the  gray 
and  bent  over  the  brink.  Below  he  could 
hear  the  bushes  bend,  a rolling  stone,  the 
sound  of  a stumble.  A band  of  moon- 
light lay  along  the  side  of  the  canon, 
broad  and  white.  Bud  watched  it  as  a 
tiger  watches  the  path  which  the  deer 
must  cross.  Another  stone  fell  and 
bounded  echoing  down,  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  Mollie  lay  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing and  dead.  A shadow  crossed  the 
moonlight,  then  a darker  substance.  Bud 
levelled  the  revolver;  his  aim  was  sure, 
his  purpose  deadly.  There  wTas  a sharp 
report,  which  the  echoes  caught  and  re- 
peated, a shuddering  cry,  and  the  sound 
of  a body  falling.  Then  silence. 

When  Bud  rode  into  the  yard  at  the 
ranch  a couple  of  days  later,  no  one  had 
the  heart  to  speak  to  him  or  ask  a single 
question.  The  men  made  way  for  him  si- 
lently, and  the  Carolinian  reached  out  his 
hand  for  the  gray’s  bridle,  and  stabled  the 
horse  himself. 

Only  Jessie  spoke,  and  her  words  were 
not  many.  She  went  to  him  at  once,  as 
soon  as  he  had  dismounted,  for  the  look 
on  his  face  told  the  story.  She  took  his 
rough  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

“Did  you — ” she  said,  and  turned 
away  her  head;  the  words  stuck  in  her 
throat. 

“Yes,”  Bud  answered.  “Thar  was  a 
half-breed  in  the  cafion— he  helped  me. 
Thar’s  er  rock  to  mark — I — cut — her — 
name — ” His  voice  broke,  and  he  went 
away  from  them  all  into  Mollie’s  stall  and 
shut  the  door. 
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IT  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission 
if  the  pages  of  Harper  contained  no 
comment  upon  the  most  appalling  catas- 
trophe of  its  kind  in  history — the  destruc- 
tive flood  in  the  Conemaugli  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Monthly  Record, 
with  its  modest  and  unfailing  fidelity, 
will  duly  announce  the  fact.  But  it  can- 
not describe,  nor  can  any  description  ad- 
equately convey,  the  impression  of  the 
universal  shock  of  horror  and  of  the 
world  - wide  expressions  of  sympathy 
which  immediately  responded. 

The  Conemaugli  Valley  lies  on  the 
western  si  ope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
toward  Pittsburgh,  and  about  eighty  miles 
southeast  of  that  city.  It  forms  a right 
angle,  and,  like  all  such  American  valleys, 
was  a hive  of  industry.  The  Cambria 
Iron-works  were  there,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  ran 
through  it,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  valley, 
where  two  streams  joined,  was  the  bor- 
ough of  Johnstown,  the  most  populous 
town  in  Cambria  County.  Along  the 
stream  there  were  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  population  was  about  fifty 
thousand.  Upon  the  mountain-side  above 
the  valley  the  South  Fork  Creek  had  been 
dammed,  and  although  recently  the  uses 
of  the  lake  made  by  the  dam  had  been 
largely  superseded,  the  lake  had  been 
maintained  as  a pleasure  resort.  Such  a 
questionable  neighbor,  a slumbering  giant 
of  resistless  might,  is  familiar  to  a myriad 
valleys,  and  the  impending  danger  is  an 
ever-present  consciousness. 

But  long  immunity  breeds  a certain 
carelessness  even  of  such  peril.  The 
traveller  in  hilly  regions  sees  constantly 
a similar  situation — a pleasant  and  pros- 
perous community  lying  in  a secluded 
and  picturesque  valley,  with  this  awful 
possibility  of  sudden  destruction  “ hushed 
in  grim  repose”  above  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley  dur- 
ing great  rains  or  ice  gorges  in  the  spring 
became  more  acutely  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  even  in  some  emergencies  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountain-side.  But 
probably  with  each  occasion  when,  under 
great  pressure,  the  waters  were  held  fast, 
apprehension  was  soothed  and  paralyzed, 
until  the  lake  suspended  above  the  valley 
became  only  a phantom  terror. 

At  the  very  end  of  May  there  had  been 
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continuous  and  heavy  rains,  until  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  a horseman  rode  at  full  speed 
down  the  valley  and  through  the  streets 
of  Johnstown,  crying  aloud  to  the  people 
to  flee  to  the  mountains.  He  passed  ap- 
parently without  causing  a panic  or  a 
flight.  But  the  brave  man,  bent  upon  a 
mission  of  life  and  death  which  he  could 
not  stay  to  explain,  was  followed  by  an 
overwhelming  torrent  of  destruction. 
The  monstrous  giant  had  suddenly  arisen 
in  appalling  wrath.  Under  the  insidious 
pressure  of  the  rain  the  dam  that  held 
the  lake  broke  away,  and  the  waters 
bursting  forth  swept  down  the  mountain 
to  the  valley,  piling  whatever  it  touched 
into  an  enormous  mass  of  trees,  rocks, 
earth,  and  buildings,  crushing  everything 
into  promiscuous  devastation  as  it  ad- 
vanced, mingling  houses,  villages,  men, 
women,  and  animals  in  a flood  of  death, 
obliterating  Johnstown,  hurling  the  ac- 
cumulated ruins  of  the  valley  against  the 
stone  piers  of  the  railroad  bridge,  which 
did  not  yield,  thus  rearing  a towering 
wall  which  dammed  the  river  channels 
and  overspread  the  valley  with  a lake  of 
death. 

The  next  morning  the  awful  story  was 
told  in  every  household  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  but  one  thought  and  one 
feeling  of  horror  and  sympathy.  So  great 
and  so  sudden  a calamity  of  the  kind  is 
unknown.  So  swift  and  so  vast  a de- 
struction is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the 
Lisbon  earthquake.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  for  many  days  with  the  most  copi 
ous  accounts,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
maps  and  pictures.  But  the  pitiful  tale 
can  never  be  fully  told.  It  can  be  in- 
ferred only  from  details  and  incidents  of 
unspeakable  anguish  and  noble  devotion, 
in  which  human  nature  is  transfigured 
into  celestial  beauty.  All  that  is  best  in 
the  traditions  of  human  conduct,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  sublime  faith,  of  exalted  en- 
durance, was  repeated  in  those  indescrib- 
able hours  of  doom. 

There  followed  an  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  and  succor.  States, 
cities,  villages,  and  local  neighborhoods 
everywhere,  societies  of  every  kind,  trades, 
corporations,  industries,  all  hastened  to 
contribute  relief.  In  other  countries 
there  were  universal  horror  and  condo- 
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lence,  aud  the  American  colonies  of  for- 
eign residents  and  travellers  held  out 
quick  hands  of  relief.  At  home  the 
money  contributed  in  individual  gifts, 
ranging  from  twenty -five  cents  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  amounted  in  three  days 
to  more  than  a million  and  a half  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  a spectacle  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  not  less  imposing  in  its  kind 
than  the  awful  catastrophe  whose  conse- 
quences it  sought  to  relieve. 

Upon  the  desolated  spot  itself  the  Amer- 
ican characteristics  were  displayed  in  the 
prompt  organization  for  distributing  the 
popular  bounty  and  for  maintaining  or- 
der. Like  a well-trained  crew  which  in  a 
supreme  emergency  quietly  adjusts  itself, 
each  man  to  his  place  and  task,  a self- 
governing  community  proceeds  instinc- 
tively in  the  crisis  of  dire  disaster  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  situation.  Nothing 
in  our  recent  history  illustrates  more 
characteristically  American  vigor  and 
ability  and  liberality  than  the  events 
which  followed  immediately  this  great 
calamity. 

At  once  also  came  the  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  certain  avoidance  of  such  ca- 
lamities hereafter.  Doubtless  through 
many  a valley  in  the  New  England  hills 
swept  a thrill  of  doubt  and  fear  as  the 
story  of  Conemaugh  was  told.  In  all 
those  valleys  are  reservoirs  and  dams  for 
the  service  of  countless  industries,  and  the 
tale  of  Mill  River  in  western  Massachu- 
setts is  still  a harrowing  tradition.  Are 
the  dams  secure  ? Is  the  system  of  super- 
vision what  it  should  be?  Are  we  in 
danger  like  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
Alleghany  valley  ? In  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  about  building  the  tower- 
ing Quaker  Dam  to  guarantee  its  water 
supply  for  many  a year,  the  question  was 
instantly  asked,  can  it  be  safely  done? 
Ought  any  such  work  to  be  tolerated  ? 

Such  questions  may  show  unduly  ex- 
cited apprehension.  But  caution  and 
care  cannot  be  too  great.  The  result  of 
the  great  calamity  ought  to  be  a thorough 
attention  to  the  whole  subject.  Inquiries 
not  before  made  must  be  answered,  and 
above  all,  the  most  undoubted  and  com- 
plete protection  against  disaster  and  the 
most  stringent  responsibility  of  agents 
will  be  demanded  and  obtained.  But  the 
tradition  of  the  lamentable  disaster  will 
always  linger  in  the  valley  of  the  Cone- 
maugh. The  city  of  Lisbon  is  said  still 
to  bear  visible  traces  of  the  awful  earth- 


quake of  1755,  and  the  invisible  traces  of 
such  appalling  events  are  more  enduring. 
The  emotions  with  which  the  scenes  of 
great  human  suffering  or  heroism  or  de- 
votion are  contemplated  are  exalting  and 
refining,  and  one  of  the  best  benefits  of 
travel  is  their  ennobling  influence  upon 
life  and  character.  In  the  most  familiar 
passage  of  his  writings,  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
pathetic  stateliness,  expresses  this  feeling : 
“That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
Iona.”  Over  the  fields  of  Sempach  and 
Runnymede,  over  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Valley  Forge,  there  is  always 

“The  awful  shadow  of  an  unseen  power.” 

Such  will  be  the  association  of  infinite 
pity  and  admiration  which  will  always 
overhang  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh. 


One  of  the  rumors  which  have  lately 
echoed  through  the  press  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  President  had  said  that  his 
rule  of  action  was  to  please  himself.  The 
report  was  greeted  in  a manner  which  in- 
dicated either  that  the  remark  was  thought 
to  be  monstrous  in  itself,  or  an  extraordi- 
nary expression  of  the  spirit  in  which  his 
official  duties  were  to  be  performed.  It 
was  immediately  announced,  in  a half- 
indignant  tone,  that  the  President  bad 
not  made  the  remark.  But  if  he  had 
made  it,  would  it  have  been  fairly  open 
to  censure,  as  if  he  had  laid  down  a 
false  rule  of  individual  conduct,  or  had 
totally  misconceived  the  obligations  of 
his  office  ? 

Whom  should  a man  please  in  his  of- 
ficial action  if  not  himself  ? Who  else 
should  rightfully  direct  his  decision  when 
he  is  individually  responsible  ? There  is 
no  question  of  discretion,  of  course,  when 
he  engages  specifically  to  do  a certain 
thing.  If  it  be  the  official  duty  of  a sher- 
iff to  execute  criminals  legalljf  condemn- 
ed to  death,  a man  who  takes  oath  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  consciously 
engages  to  execute  criminals  as  the  law 
ordains,  and  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  is  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 

If  he  be  so  opposed,  he  cannot  honorably 
take  the  official  oath,  or  if,  having  honor- 
ably taken  it,  his  views  change,  he  must 
resign  the  office.  But  even  in  this  case, 
whether,  not  objecting,  he  executes  the 
law,  or,  objecting,  resigns  the  office,  he 
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equally  pleases  himself.  That  is  to  say, 
he  does  as  his  conscience  commands. 

The  official  oath  of  the  President  is  gen- 
eral, and  does  not  require  specific  acts.  He 
must  execute  the  office  of  President.  But 
the  manner  of  execution  is  left  largely  to 
his  discretion,  and  if  the  law  requires 
what,  in  his  judgment,  should  not  be 
done,  he  also  must  please  himself  by  re- 
signing. The  remark  attributed  to  the 
President,  however,  did  not  involve  these 
extreme  cases.  It  meant  only  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  he  should  follow 
his  own  view  and  sense  of  duty  after  duly 
enlightening  his  mind  with  the  views  of 
others.  And  if  there  be  a sounder  rule  of 
conduct,  it  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  The 
views  of  others,  especially  when  they  are 
wise  counsellors,  every  sensible  man  will 
weigh  carefully;  and  when  the  interest  is 
a common  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  a par- 
ty leader  and  his  party,  he  will  consider 
his  duty  with  extreme  deliberation.  But, 
except  where  there  has  been  a specific  and 
authoritative  party  expression,  he  must 
necessarily  judge  for  himself  what  is  the 
party  feeling. 

The  principle  of  action  involved  is  uni- 
versal. The  assumption  that  a view  is 
just  and  true  because  it  is  held  by  a great 
many  people  is  fatal  to  human  welfare. 
It  is  he  who  sees  farther  than  other  peo- 
ple who  forecasts  the  true  path  of  prog- 
ress. Goethe  was  called  a liberator  of 
humanity  because  he  fostered  the  spirit 
of  self  dependence,  and  discouraged  the 
habit  of  leaning  upon  the  majority ; and 
no  wiser  or  more  American  word  was 
ever  spoken  in  this  country  than  that  of 
the  seer  who  said  of  the  scholar  to  a com- 
pany of  scholars  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  '‘Let  him  not  quit  his  belief  that  a 
pop-gun  is  a pop-gun,  although  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  it 
to  be  the  crack  of  doom.”  This  was  only 
another  form  of  saying  that  you  must 
please  yourself.  And  what  else  is  the 
significance  of  the  familiar  words  of 
Shakespeare : 

“ This  above  all : to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  roust  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  caust  not  then  be  false  to  any  roan”? 


If  for  truth  to  ourselves— that  is,  to 
our  own  perception  of  right  and  duty — 
we  substitute  truth  to  the  perception  of 
somebody  else,  whose  shall  it  be  ? If  ac- 
tion must  follow,  undoubtedly  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  larger  number  of 
voices.  But  none  the  less  every  honest 
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man  will  abide  by  his  opinion,  and  en- 
deavor by  persuasion  to  make  it  the 
opinion  of  others,  until  the  larger  num- 
ber of  voices  accords  with  his  own. 
Among  the  earliest  lessons  of  human 
conduct  are  those  of  JEsop.  They  endure 
because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  every  generation,  and  which  of 
them  is  more  significant  than  that  of  the 
man  and  the  ass?  The  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  unites  in  the  hortatory 
chorus  to  please  yourself.  To  prefer  the 
approval  of  others  to  your  own  is  to 
carry  the  ass,  not  to  be  carried  by  him. 

Nor  is  this  the  gospel  of  mere  vanity, 
pride,  arrogance,  self-will,  intolerance, 
and  tyranny.  There  is  no  other  law  of 
life,  unless  we  are  to  retrograde.  If  Co- 
lumbus and  Galileo  and  Luther  and  the 
English  Puritans  and  Harvey  and  Jenuer 
and  the  American  Sons  of  Liberty  had  not 
persisted  in  pleasing  themselves,  where 
should  we  have  been?  The  great  men, 
the  saints  and  heroes  and  reformers,  the 
makers  of  history  and  benefactors  of 
mankind,  were  not  content  to  please  oth- 
ers— that  is,  to  accept  the  received  opinions 
and  to  conform  to  the  hoary  traditions. 

Ye  have  heard  it  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  but  I say  unto  you  a different  thing 
— is  the  gospel  which  they  heard  and 
practised.  Is  it  mere  self-indulgence  to 
please  yourself?  The  Christian  Cata- 
combs and  the  awful  story  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion are  the  answer.  The  self  which  is 
to  be  pleased  is  not  passion  and  appetite, 
it  is  that  which  each  man  feels  to  be  him- 
self, or,  as  it  is  often  called,  his  better 
self,  that  is  to  say,  his  sense  of  duty  or 
his  conscience.  Sardanapalus  is  said  to 
have  pleased  himself.  But  it  is  a misuse 
of  words.  Distinctively  a man’s  self  is 
his  soul,  not  his  senses.  When  the  prod- 
igal turned  from  the  gratifications  in 
which  Sardanapalus  wallowed,  he  came 
to  himself.  That  is  the  self  which  a man 
is  to  please ; and,  brethren,  as  another 
preacher  said  of  the  strait  gate,  if  you 
think  that  it  is  easy  to  enter,  try  it! 

Whatever  the  inventor  of  the  report  of 
the  President’s  remark  may  have  intend- 
ed, he  put  into  the  President’s  mouth  an 
approval  of  the  highest  rule  of  conduct. 
Yet  it  is  barely  possible  that  a man  might 
not  be  elected  President  of  whom  it  was 
universally  believed  that  he  would  please 
himself  in  his  official  action.  If,  how- 
ever, such  a man  were  elected,  and  his 
action  were  conformed  to  that  rule,  his 
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hold  upon  the  public  heart  and  public 
confidence  would  be  so  strong  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  a political  reve- 
lation. It  would  not  be,  however,  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history.  It  was  be- 
cause Washington’s  beneficent  career  had 
illustrated  his  absolute  fidelity  to  that 
rule,  and  because  of  the  universal  convic- 
tion that  nothing  could  disturb  it,  that  he 
was  borne  by  the  hearts  as  well  as  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  into  the  Presidency. 

The  disposition  of  public  men  to  fawn 
upon  the  mob  under  pretence  of  reveren- 
cing the  people,  the  tone  of  a former  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  saying  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  himself  and  was 
merged  in  the  platform,  are  not  signs  of  a 
vigorous  and  manly  political  life,  but  of 
a servile  adulation  like  that  which  crawls 
upon  its  belly  before  some  puny  king  of 
Siam.  The  protest  against  an  alleged  re- 
mark of  the  President  that  in  his  official 
conduct  he  should  please  himself,  that  is 
to  say,  seek  the  satisfaction  which  springs 
from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
—a  protest  which  implied  that  such  a re- 
mark was  proof  of  an  undue  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance — was  really  censure  of 
a remark  which  in  its  true  spirit  every 
President  might  well  make  the  rule  of  his 
official  conduct. 


The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Act- 
ors’ Fund  of  America  was  the  occasion 
both  of  gay  and  congratulatory  and  also 
of  serious  comment  upon  the  stage  and 
actors  and  their  relation  to  life  and  char- 
acter. In  a strain  of  bright  banter,  Mr. 
Depew  rallied  and  “guyed”  and  compli- 
mented the  “profession,”  and  recalled 
the  fact  that  Washington  enjoyed  the 
play  in  John  Street  a hundred  years  ago, 
while  Mr.  Dougherty  expressed  his  elo- 
quent sympathy,  and  cited  many  a melo- 
dious tribute  to  the  drama  and  the  stage. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  look  in  upon  the 
simple  little  provincial  theatre  in  which 
Washington  sat,  and  mark  the  manners 
of  the  old-fashioned  town.  The  annals 
of  our  earlier  drama  suggest  exceedingly 
hard  conditions  and  an  unkindly  soil  for 
a Thespian  harvest.  The  glimpses  of  the 
situation  which  John  Bernard  gives  im- 
ply a difficult  and  reluctant  public  mind 
toward  the  players.  But  his  charming 
description  of  his  chance  meeting  with 
Washington  near  Mount  Vernon,  of  which 
the  Chair  made  a note  a few  months  ago, 
not  only  presents  Washington  in  the  best 
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aspect,  but  adds  to  our  impression  of  his 
humane  and  far-seeing  sagacity. 

The  conversation  which  Bernard  re- 
ports shows  that  Washington’s  visit  to 
the  John  Street  Theatre  was  not  his  only 
appearance  at  the  play.  His  social  tradi- 
tions, indeed,  were  those  of  the  Cavalier, 
not  of  the  Puritan,  and  it  was  under  the 
favor  of  the  Cavaliers  that  the  theatre  re- 
vived after  the  Puritan  supremacy.  It 
was  long  before  the  ban  was  raised  in  the 
Colonies,  and  sixty  years  ago  the  moral 
outlawry  of  the  theatre  in  the  capital  of 
New  England  had  not  wholly  disappeared. 
Indeed,  the  feud  is  still  unrelaxed  between 
the  tradition  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
and  the  play-house  with  all  its  belong- 
ings. An  amusing  incident,  drawing  all 
its  comedy  from  this  fact  and  from  the  in- 
nocent ignorance  of  it  in  the  Southern 
European  operatic  mind,  is  that  of  a noted 
singer  at  the  old  Astor  Place  Opera-house, 
who  one  evening  entertaining  at  his  house 
uptown  a jovial  party  of  Friar  Tucks  and 
tenors  and  contraltos  and  chorus  and 
choir  singers  happily  blended,  finding 
himself  short  of  gustatory  conveniences, 
sent,  in  the  most  natural  and  friendly 
manner,  to  his  neighbor,  a well-known 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  begging,  with 
his  compliments,  the  loan  of  his  neigh- 
bor’s punch-bowl  for  the  evening. 

The  laughter  of  the  good  disciple  of 
Calvin  and  his  family  at  the  simple  as- 
sumption of  such  a necessary  domestic  ves- 
sel in  the  ecclesiastical  household,  could 
the  professional  comedian  have  heard  it, 
would  have  apprised  him  of  a richer  jest 
than  he  knew  upon  the  stage,  yet  a fun 
beyond  his  comprehension.  It  was  the 
more  comical  because  the  theatre  was  but 
just  beginning  to  put  away  the  most  sali- 
ent reasons  for  its  ill  fame,  and  to  purge 
the  stain  with  which  the  Ca  valier  smirched 
it.  Its  kindliest  critic  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  had  described  the  plays  of 
its  revival  as  airings  “beyond  the  diocese 
of  conscience.”  It  was  the  softest  and 
most  extenuating  phrase  to  describe  the 
association  which  outlawed  the  theatre,  a 
degradation  which  returned  with  the  Cav- 
aliers and  lingered  long. 

There  was  something,  therefore,  most 
timely  and  apt  in  the  survey  of  the  state 
and  tendency  of  the  contemporary  stage 
with  which  Mr.  Winter  accompanied  the 
banter  and  the  compliment  of  the  orators 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Fund.  He  did  not 
agree  that  so  great  a power  as  the  stage 
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should  bend  obsequious  to  the  baser  whims 
of  popular  taste,  or  abdicate  its  function  of 
social  censor.  The  mirror  which  it  holds 
up  should  be  a censor,  not  a pander.  Sure 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  public,  it  should  draw 
it  by  noble,  and  not  ignoble,  sympathies. 
Even  the  brilliant  Aristophanes  forsook 
his  trust,  and  degraded  the  influence  which 
his  genius  and  the  theatre  gave  him.  Mr. 
Winter’s  mastery  of  the  story  of  the  stage, 
his  essential  sympathy  with  its  nobler 
spirit,  his  lofty  ideal  of  its  aims,  gave  him 
an  authority  of  speech  which  the  players 
could  but  recognize.  He  disdained  the 
humiliating  conceit  that  the  actor  must 
be  a clown  to  amuse,  or  that  the  progress 
of  the  theatre  is  measured  by  ever-broader 
jokes  and  grimaces.  His  address  was  a 
wholesome  and  richly  illustrated  plea  for 
a pure  and  ennobling  theatre. 

Certainly  its  greatest  victory  has  been 
won  by  its  weapons  of  light,  and  not  of 
darkness.  It  has  never  been  brought 
nearer  to  the  whole  people  than  within 
the  last  generation  in  this  country.  It  is 
no  longer  unusual  to  see  clergymen  at  the 
play.  The  reason  is  that  the  stage  does 
not  take  them  beyond  the  diocese  in  which, 
even  professionally,  they  are  at  home.  If 
Charles  Lamb  had  ever  seen  the  cloth  at 
a play,  what  an  essay  “ Elia”  would  have 
written ! But  why  should  we  not  go  to 
the  theatre  of  our  day  as  he  went  even  to 
that  of  his  day?  Doubtless, as  Mr. Win- 
ter tells  us,  there  is  a tendency  to  be  avoid- 
ed. But  also  there  is  one  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  op6ra  bouffe  and  the  ballet 
broad  will  sing  and  caper  for  a day,  but 
the  plays  which  hold  the  town  for  months 
are  simple  domestic  dramas,  and  rollicking 
comedies  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate. 

The  hold  of  the  play-house  is  upon  the 
instinctive  and  universal  love  of  recrea- 
tion. To  be  entertained  and  excited  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  action  of  human  pas- 
sion and  emotion  upon  a scene  feigned 
and  not  actual,  which  alone  makes  it  a 
work  of  art,  and  to  laugh  at  humorous 
dialogue  and  situation — this  is  the  taste 
and  the  desire  which  create  and  sustain 
the  theatre.  The  whole  drama  of  human 
life  is  passed  before  us  in  fictitious  forms. 
The  creators  of  those  forms  are  the  great- 
est of  poets.  Their  interpreters  are  great 
artists,  but  artists  who  paint  pictures  on 
the  air,  which  fade  even  as  they  are  seen, 
and  whose  immortality  is  but  a tradition. 
A great  performance  is  a work  of  art  pre- 
cious beyond  price,  because  it  cannot  en- 


dure. It  has  the  yearning  pathos  of  a 
vanishing  vision.  “Stay!  thou  wert  so 
fair!”  But  it  is  gone  with  the  word,  and 
forever  after  it  is  an  unheard  melody. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  student  of 
the  drama  and  the  critic  of  contemporary 
players  was  not  content  to  speak  to  them 
without  reminding  them  of  the  banner  in 
whose  great  legend  only  they  can  con- 
quer. The  players  are  artists  in  a noble 
art,  and  they  can  be  addressed  worthily 
only  when  they  are  addressed  nobly. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Eugene,  with  a sar- 
donic smile,  “what  reason  of  personal 
hostility  to  me  the  editors  of  our  maga- 
zines can  have?  I have  sent  articles  to 
all  of  them,  and,  although  I say  it,  very 
much  better  articles  than  they  generally 
publish,  but  they  are  all  returned.  Now 
the  editor  of  a magazine  should  be  above 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  judge  ar- 
ticles upon  their  merits.”  Alas  and  alas ! 
that  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  edi- 
torial verdict  in  each  case.  With  a clear 
knowledge  of  what  he  wanted,  and  with 
an  immense  supply  of  papers  already  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for,  the  editor,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  something  better,  did  not 
find  the  priceless  pearl  in  Eugene’s  essays, 
and  courteously  returned  them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  regard  to 
this  statement  which  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
members to  have  submitted  before.  It  is 
that  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  yet  is  never 
believed  by  the  person  most  concerned. 
One  shrewd  author,  of  a detective  turn 
of  mind,  determined  to  ascertain  beyond 
question  whether  his  manuscript  had  been 
examined,  and  if  not,  to  put  the  delin- 
quent editor  to  shame.  He  carefully  unit- 
ed some  of  the  more  advanced  pages  by  a 
delicate  thread,  wholly  unaware  that  his 
happy  device  was  as  ancient  as  the  com- 
petition of  articles  for  acceptance.  When 
his  article  returned  to  him  he  searched 
eagerly  and  found  his  secret  thread  un- 
broken, and  invoking  the  shade  of  J unius, 
he  composed  a withering  epistle  to  the 
editor,  as  if  that  personage  had  been  a very 
Bedford,  or  Grafton,  or  even  the  King 
himself. 

The  fact  of  the  unbroken  thread  was 
undeniable.  It  was  as  intact  as  when  the 
subtle-minded  author  placed  it.  Not  only 
was  it  unbroken,  but  it  had  not  been  even 
seen  by  the  editor.  With  the  frankness  of 
Mr.  Parnell  confessing  that  he  had  pur- 
posely deceived  the  House  of  Commons, 
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the  editor,  but  wholly  without  blame, 
would  have  confessed  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  thread  because  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  reading  the  manuscript. 
“And  yet  you  pretend  to  examine  manu- 
scripts carefully!”  thundered  the  indig- 
nant author  in  his  letter.  But  let  him 
reflect.  Does  he  suppose  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  whole  of  his  letter  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  exceedingly  angry  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  author  would  hope 
not.  The  letter  blazed  and  was  intended 
to  blaze  with  wrath  from  Alpha  to  Omega. 
Very  well.  Then  was  it  necessary  for  the 
editor  to  read  every  page  of  the  manu- 
script essay  to  perceive  that  it  was  not 
suitable  or  available?  Must  a man  eat 
the  whole  apple  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
puckery,  or  sour,  or  tasteless  ? Does  the 


good  author  himself,  in  his  more  lucid 
moments,  read  the  whole  of  a dull  book 
to  discover  that  it  is  not  interesting  ? 

What  plea  could  an  editor  urge  upon 
a gentle  reader  who  should  justly  com- 
plain that  the  editor  had  governed  his 
conduct  by  pity  for  the  writer  instead  of 
regard  for  the  reader?  He  has  entered 
into  an  engagement  of  honor  with  the 
reader,  but  he  has  no  engagement  with 
the  writer  of  any  kind  whatever.  He 
has  promised  the  reader  to  make  the  best 
magazine  possible.  He  has  promised 
nothing  to  Triptolemus,  who  offers  him 
a dull  paper  upon  the  aesthetic  sympa- 
thies of  penguins.  Triptolemus  thinks 
it  far  from  dull.  But  it  is  Mr.  Editor 
who  must  decide  on  behalf  of  the  gentle 
reader. 


I. 

THE  hospitality  of  our  English  tongue 
to  people  born  to  the  comparative  in- 
articulateness of  other  speech  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing,  if  not  personally 
creditable,  to  each  of  us  with  whom  Eng- 
lish is  natural,  and  who  do  not  refuse  to 
share  its  advantages  with  those  poor  al- 
iens. Perhaps  we  could  not  refuse  them 
if  we  would,  but  this  ought  not  to  take 
from  the  nobleness  of  our  actual  behav- 
ior in  the  matter;  and  for  our  own  part 
we  will  not  deny  ourselves  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a host  in  calling  attention  to  the 
happy  facility  in  English  of  such  a Norse- 
man as  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen.  None  has 
shown  it  greater  love  or  deserved  a warm- 
er welcome  to  it  than  this  American  nov- 
elist, whom  we  will  hardly  allow  to  have 
ever  been  anything  else.  He  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  more  American  than 
any  of  us  ; for  if  his  ancestors  could  have 
endured  New  England,  after  they  discov- 
ered it,  and  had  not  abandoned  the  poten- 
tiality of  Boston  to  the  hardier  sensibil- 
ities of  its  future  Puritan  founders,  we 
might  now  be  writing  this  Study  in  very 
choice  Norwegian,  which  would  have  been 
the  language  of  the  country.  But  since 
it  all  happened  differently,  we  feel  that 
we  acquire  merit  through  Mr.  Boyesen's 
excellent  use  of  English  in  his  Vagabond 
Tales.  As  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  by 
no  means  his  first  essay  in  it;  he  began 
to  write  English  almost  as  soon  after 
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coming  to  America  as  an  Irishman  be- 
gins to  vote;  and  the  Study  might  easily 
grow  autobiographical  in  recalling  the 
days  when  he  became  a contributor  and 
it  was  still  an  editor.  His  earliest  contri- 
bution to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  those 
days  was  that  pretty  Norwegian  idyl,  Gfun- 
nar,  whose  charming  freshness  and  poetic 
simplicity  are  not  yet  surpassed  in  Amer- 
ican Literature ; and  all  that  he  wrote  was 
reminiscent  of  his  Northern  father-land: 
the  slim  birch  lightened  and  whispered 
and  the  tall  fir  darkled  and  sighed  in  his 
page ; the  loor  called  from  the  saeter , and 
the  Hardangar  fiddle  in  the  hall  followed 
the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe  of  the 
stev  that  was  both  sung  and  danced;  the 
Necken  gleamed  beside  the  torrents  leap- 
ing to  the  fiord,  and  in  the  thicket  shone 
the  golden  braids  of  the  Hulder,  dreamily 
whisking  her  heifer  tail  to  keep  away  the 
mosquitoes.  We  do  this  sort  of  thing  but 
once,  if  we  do  it  at  all ; and  Mr.  Boyesen‘s 
work  became  rapidly  less  Norse,  rapidly 
less  romantic;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be 
a poet  in  becoming  more  and  more  an 
American.  His  study  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  is  now  a text-book  in  our  colleges  ; 
and  his  scholarly  repute  has  kept  pace 
with  his  fame  as  a novelist;  as  a professor 
in  a leading  university,  and  as  lecturer 
and  critic,  his  name  appeals  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  many  who  might  not  fully 
know  him  as  a magazinist.  But  to  one 
who  has  watched  his  career  among  us 
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nothing  is  more  interesting  than  his  de- 
velopment in  fiction,  which  has  been  so 
strictly  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  origin 
and  environment.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  youth  when  he  became  naturalized  to 
our  language  and  our  life,  and  he  seems 
to  have  felt  the  same  keen  joy  in  the  one 
as  an  instrument  that  he  felt  in  the  other 
as  material.  With  Ounnar  he  put  the 
purely  Norse  world  behind  him,  and  dealt 
with  the  facts  of  ours  in  the  terms  which 
he  caught  from  our  lips.  But,  for  all  his 
avidity  in  this,  lie  did  not  rashly  abandon 
the  ground  where  he  no  longer  wholly 
dwelt;  and  even  in  these  Vagabond  Tales, 
more  or  less  recent,  he  is  still  dealing  with 
Norse  character  in  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation into  American  character.  Nearly 
all  the  stories  begin  in  Norway  and  end  in 
our  Northwest;  the  light  of  the  midnight 
sun  lingers  on  them,  and  invests  their  per- 
sons with  a romantic  grace ; but  no  one 
can  read  them  rightly  without  feeling  that 
the  line  of  the  author  s growth  is  in  the 
direction  of  a perfect  realism,  which  need 
not  be  ever  less  poetical  because  it  is  ever 
more  conscientious.  A great  deal  of  hu- 
mor tempers  his  conception  even  of  the 
heroic ; and  here  the  author  himself  seems 
to  be  translated,  so  entirely  does  he  throw 
himself  into  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  extraordinary,  the  unexpected.  Of 
the  English  which  he  writes. so  wonder- 
fully the  worst  that  any  one  could  say  is 
that  it  is  too  American ; and  we  have  no 
wish  to  say  this.  Between  book  English 
and  spoken  English,  we  prefer  the  spo- 
ken; and  we  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Boyesen  over- vernacular  than  pedantic: 
he  would  be  closer  to  the  life.  When  he 
shall  give  us  a novel  of  American  life, 
spacious  in  design  and  full  of  the  results 
of  his  varied  acquaintance  with  our  civili- 
zation, there  is  a chance  that  he  may  give 
us  the  American  novel  for  which  criticism 
has  so  long  panted;  or,  failing  that,  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  give  us  in  English 
and  in  fiction  a work  of  thoroughness  and 
grasp  not  easily  outrivalled  by  that  of  any 
to  the  manner  born. 

II. 

In  the  mean  time  we  praise  these  tales 
not  only  for  the  style  which  the  author 
hasmade  recognizably  his  own  in  an  alien 
language,  and  for  the  fresh  tint  which  his 
Norse  associations  now  and  again  give  a 
word,  a phrase,  grown  faded  to  us  from 
use,  but  also  for  the  pleasant  novelty  of 


their  personnel.  These  people  are  not 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  know 
in  other  Scandinavian  fiction.  Scandi- 
navian they  indeed  are,  but  the  American 
situation  has  differenced  them  from  other 
Scandinavians,  and  we  get  them  in  the 
same  sort  of  relief  effect  which  the  Euro- 
pean situation  lends  to  Mr.  Henry  James’s 
Americans.  We  have  spoken  already  of 
A London  Life , which  while  it  was  still 
a serial  seemed  to  us  so  extraordinarily 
good  in  prospect.  In  retrospect  it  is  even 
better  (in  the  volume  of  stories  which  it 
names) ; and  we  invite  the  reader  to  notice 
the  sharp  severity  of  moral  outline  in  the 
American  personages  against  the  London 
background.  Good  and  bad  alike,  they 
have  carried  with  them  into  foreign  at- 
mosphere the  unsparing  definition  which 
all  objects  wear  in  ours;  when  they  are 
not  grotesquely  intense  they  are  pathet- 
ically intense  in  the  strange  environment. 

It  is  an  effect  which  we  uotice  in  one  an- 
other abroad,  and  which  makes  us  wonder 
where  in  the  world  all  the  odd  Americans 
in  Europe  come  from.  But  we  suspect 
that  it  is  the  very  accuracy  with  which 
Mr.  James  reproduces  it  that  makes  some 
of  us  so  angry  with  him  for  what  we  call 
his  caricatures  of  his  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially his  country-women.  They  are 
really  not  caricatures : a caricature  of  any 
sort  would  be  impossible  to  his  delicate 
art:  they  are  exact  portraits,  and  not  the 
less  perfectly  realized  because  they  seem 
so  pitiless.  One  cannot  accuse  him  of 
drawing  the  English  people  in  The  Liar 
with  unnatural  tenderness;  yet  the  worst 
of  them  has  a softer  psychological  outline 
than  that  charming,  that  thoroughly  good 
American  girl,  Laura  Wing,  in  A London 
Life , whose  most  tremulous  uncertainties 
are  all  so  distinct.  That  group  of  varied 
Bostonians  on  The  Patagonia  is  some- 
thing to  make  one  shiver;  each  seems 
thrusting  a rectangular  elbow  into  one's 
ribs  from  a personality  as  clear  cut  as  the 
sculpture  of  long  self-consciousness  could 
make  it;  yet  they  are  only  on  the  way  to 
Europe,  and  have,  as  it  were,  their  Back 
Bay  and  their  South  End  still  about  them. 
They  will  not  show  a keener  contour 
against  the  vague  English  light  when 
they  arrive;  it  will  do  its  best  to  mellow 
their  edges;  but  it  will  not  succeed;  and 
because  they  will  block  themselves  out  in 
it  as  sharply  as  they  would  against  their 
native  sky,  they  will  seem  the  caricatures 
which  they  really  are  not. 
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III. 

No  one  but  a fine  artist  like  Mr.  James 
would  have  felt  their  peculiarity,  or  had 
the  courage  to  recognize  it  in  his  work; 
but  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  true, 
which  attends  that  sort  of  conduct  pretty 
unfailingly.  He  could  make  himself  much 
more  acceptable  to  his  generation  if  he 
would  treat  his  negatives  a little,  and 
flatter  away  those  hard  edges  in  the  pro- 
cess which  we  believe  the  photographers 
call  vignetting.  But  since  there  is  small 
hope  of  his  making  this  patriotic  sacri- 
fice, we  will  take  what  comfort  we  can 
from  the  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
compensating  advantage  spiritually  in 
the  definiteness  which  makes  us  appear 
odd  socially,  even  in  our  own  eyes, 
when  we  see  our  pictures.  We  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  the  virtues  of  such  a 
man  as  Emerson  could  have  acquired 
their  edge  in  no  other  environment  than 
ours,  and  that  a certain  degree  of  rigidity 
was  a condition  of  their  effectiveness. 
The  important  study  of  Emerson  in  Con- 
cord!,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emer- 
son, will  hardly  change  this  impression, 
which  was  left  by  Mr.  Cabot’s  biography, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  it  is  intended  to 
change  it.  The  author  only  wished  to 
present  Emerson  with  more  fulness  in 
his  relations  to  his  family  and  his  fellow- 
villagers,  and  his  very  agreeable  book 
has  at  least  thrown  a more  abundant 
light  upon  him  there.  In  view  of  the  re- 
sult, it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
was  once  an  American  public  which  re- 
garded this  great  man,  with  his  really 
planetary  distinctness,  as  something 
vague  and  nebulous.  Perhaps  it  never 
quite  got  at  him;  perfect  simplicity,  en- 
tire sincerity,  is  baffling;  people  do  not 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  it ; and  we 
have  a feeling,  whether  we  get  it  from 
Dr.  Emerson’s  book  or  not,  that  his 
father  came  much  nearer  to  his  towns- 
men than  they  came  to  him.  With  most 
of  them  he  must  usually  have  seemed  to 
mean  more  or  less  than  he  meant;  few  of 
them  could  have  been  so  merely  compact 
of  goodness  and  truth  as  to  conceive  of  a 
character,  a life,  an  intention,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  love  of  goodness  and 
truth.  They  were  all  fond  of  him  and 
proud  of  him;  but  for  the  right  local 
estimate  of  Emerson,  for  the  light  of  the 
store,  the  hotel  office,  the  barn,  and  the 
hay  field,  we  must  probably  always  wait: 


these  centres  of  village  thought  are  not 
inarticulate,  but  they  are  unliterary. 
The  domestic  circle  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive, and  what  Emerson  was  to  his 
family,  with  his  seriousness,  his  tender- 
ness, his  lofty  ideals  of  conduct,  his 
rather  Spartan  severity  with  weakness 
in  which  there  was  an  alloy  of  selfishness, 
his  spare,  fine  humor,  his  pure  courage 
and  immaculate  veracity  in  every  phase 
of  being,  we  have  no  reason  for  not 
knowing  from  his  son’s  memoir. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  are  not  many  de- 
tails, not  many  instances,  in  it.  The  fa- 
ther standing  beside  the  coffin  of  his  first- 
born, and  saying,  “That  boy!  that  boy !” 
the  wise  disciplinarian  sending  the  fret- 
ful child  from  the  table  out  into  the  air 
to  regain  the  lost  balance  of  its  nerves 
from  the  serenity  of  nature;  the  impar- 
tial lover  of  fun  inextinguishably  laugh- 
ing over  the  tomcat  parody  of  his  Brah- 
ma ; the  philanthropist  patient  with  the 
vagaries  of  all  friends  of  humanity,  but 
inflexibly  resolute  to  talk  only  in  the 
yard  with  the  reformer  who  would  not 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  house;  the  lover 
of  nature  abandoning  the  garden  to  other 
spades  and  hoes,  and  doing  his  own  work 
as  he  wandered  through  the  woods;  the 
heir  of  Puritan  good  sense  and  decorum 
forbidding  the  children  cards  in  the  morn- 
ing and  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  on 
Sunday:  these  are  the  small  facts  we  re- 
call at  hap-hazard,  without  referring  to 
the  book,  and  they  are  perhaps  such  as 
will  remain  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  imparts  the  sense 
of  a tranquil  and  joyous  religion,  of  a 
steadfast  faith  in  good  as  the  only  real- 
ity, and  in  life  as  necessarily  continuous 
from  the  implications  of  all  experience. 
This  survived  for  Emerson  after  all  creeds 
had  fallen  dead  with  him — this  and  the 
reverent  affection  for  tradition  in  which 
belief  was  embalmed.  Some  misguided 
persons  who  held  that  the  disciples  had 
practised  a fraud  by  stealing  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  the  tomb  and  reporting  that 
He  had  risen,  seemed  to  Emerson  to  have 
pulled  up  lilies  and  planted  skunk-cab- 
bages in  their  places;  and  throughout  his  f 
life  he  honored  the  worship  and  respected 
the  religious  sentiment  of  others,  though 
he  was  perfectly  explicit  concerning  his 
own  opinions  when  necessary.  The  de- 
vout spirit  did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate 
the  church  when  it  faltered,  as  the  good 
citizen  made  haste  to  advise  his  townsmen 
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to  seek  all  occasions  for  breaking  the  law 
where  it  bade  them  enslave  a man. 

IV. 

In  fine,  freedom  in  all  things  was  his 
ideal,  and  this  meant  with  him  freedom 
to  seek  the  good,  the  only  real.  Yet  be- 
cause Emerson  supremely  loved  the  un- 
trammelled use  of  his  own  being  he  nev- 
er would  bind  himself  even  to  the  cause 
of  the  abolitionists,  though  sometimes 
he  asked  leave  to  sit  on  the  platform 
with  their  speakers,  when  there  seem- 
ed unusual  danger  of  violence  to  them. 
He  held  that  the  scheme  of  bis  life  in- 
cluded their  work,  and  undoubtedly  he 
was  right,  just  as  undoubtedly  he  must 
have  seemed  deficient  to  some  true  and 
noble  friends  of  the  slave  in  refusing 
their  label.  On  an  indefinitely  loftier 
level  we  feel  that  Mr.  William  M.  Salter, 
in  one  of  the  essays  of  his  recent  work 
on  Ethical  Religion , fails  of  the  measure 
of  Christ  in  His  merely  human  charac- 
ter of  reformer  when  he  notes  that  He 
did  not  utter  Himself  against  slavery  or 
the  oppressions  of  His  day.  It  seems  to 
us  that  He  who  bade  us  love  one  another, 
and  be  last  if  we  would  be  first,  and  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us,  began  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  slavery,  and  of  every  social 
wrong  beside:  His  ideal  of  life  once  con- . 
ceived,  it  became  finally  impossible  for 
one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage. 
The  process  was  long,  terribly  long,  and 
it  will  not  be  completed  till  every  man’s 
toil  is  paid  according  to  its  worth,  and 
not  according  to  his  necessity.  Then  we 
shall  have  the  Christendom  which  has 
never  yet  existed  on  earth,  and  still  in 
that  era  of  unexampled  freedom  and  jus- 
tice we  shall  fall  short  of  fulfilling  Christ's 
ideal  of  equality  and  fraternity,  which  in- 
deed no  society  except  that  of  the  early 
Christians  or  the  early  Quakers  has  ever 
even  attempted  to  realize. 

But  leaving  apart  all  question  of  its  ne- 
gations, and  taking  it  solely  on  its  affirm- 
ative side,  where  it  deals  with  civic,  so- 
cial, personal  duty,  Mr.  Salter’s  book  is 
consoling  and  inspiring.  He  reasons  of 
such  important  matters  as:  what  is  a 
moral  action;  is  there  anything  abso- 
lute in  morality;  the  social  ideal;  the 
rights  of  labor;  personal  morality;  the 
supremacy  of  ethics ; and  he  reasons  ear- 
nestly, ably,  interestingly  always.  Still 
we  cannot  perceive  that  he  treats  these 


important  matters  and  others  in  any  other 
than  the  Christian  manner,  except  that  he 
seems  to  confine  motive  more  to  the  life 
here  and  now.  When  he  says, 4 4 Morality 
is  this  going  out  of  one’s  self  aud  living 
in,  living  for,  something  larger,”  he  is 
presenting,  in  other  words,  Tolstoi’s  de- 
claration that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
personal  happiness,  no  bliss  but  forget- 
ting ourselves  and  remembering  oth- 
ers, no  life  but  in  its  loss  for  goodness’ 
sake.  But  Tolstoi  is  repeating  this  truth 
with  reference  to  its  origin  in  Christ  and 
its  effect  in  eternity ; and  so  we  find  great- 
er support  in  it  than  when  the  same  ideal 
of  conduct  seems  to  restrict  itself  to  time 
and  space. 

But,  after  all,  however,  it  is  well  to 
have  an  ideal  of  conduct  so  humane 
preached  for  any  reason.  Mr.  Salter’s 
question  of  the  ethical  finality  of  Christ’s 
precept  and  example  is  thoroughly  rev- 
erent, and  no  Christian  need  be  troubled 
at  any  man’s  endeavor  to  imagine  some- 
thing beyond  them  in  their  kind.  Our 
author  is  still  centrally  within  their 
lines  when  he  establishes  his  system  of 
ethics  on  the  ground  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
preaches  justice.  We  do  not,  for  in- 
stance, see  how  any  Christian  can  read 
his  lecture  on  the  Rights  of  Labor  with- 
out a thrill  of  assent  or  a throe  of  con- 
viction, according  as  he  has  or  has  not 
been  himself  a doer  of  the  Word.  In 
fact  the  Word  as  a rule  of  life  has  never 
yet  governed  the  world  that  calls  itself 
Christian ; but  at  last  men  are  longing  to 
embody  it  in  their  social  and  political 
ideals,  with  an  impulse  that  animates 
every  humane  thinker,  whether  he  calls 
himself  Christian  or  not. 

V. 

One  may  refuse  to  recognize  this  im- 
pulse; one  may  deuy  that  it  is  in  any 
greater  degree  shaping  life  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  no  one  who  has  the  current  of 
literature  under  his  eye  can  fail  to  note 
it  there.  People  are  thinking  and  feel- 
ing generously,  if  not  living  justly,  in 
our  time;  it  is  a day  of  anxiety  to  be 
saved  from  the  curse  that  is  on  selfish- 
ness, of  eager  question  how  others  shall  be 
helped,  of  bold  denial  that  the  conditions 
in  which  we  would  fain  have  rested  are 
sacred  or  immutable.  Especially  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  race  has  gained  a height 
never  reached  before,  the  eminence  en- 
ables more  men  than  ever  before  to  see 
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how  even  here  vast  masses  of  men  are 
sunk  in  misery  that  must  grow  every  day 
more  hopeless,  or  embroiled  in  a struggle 
for  mere  life  that  must  end  in  enslaving 
and  imbruting  them.  With  heart-sick- 
ness and  shame  one  reads  in  Mr.  Lee 
Meriwether’s  book,  The  Tramp  at  Home , 
that  in  this  country,  this  continent, 
superabounding  in  every  element  of 
wealth,  a New  England  factory  family 
earns  but  a hundred  dollars  more  than 
a factory  family  in  worn-out  Italy,  and 
with  the  closest  economy  saves  no  more 
— that  is,  saves  nothing.  That  seems  an 
insufficient  result  from  all  the  protection 
we  have  given  labor  through  capital; 
and  it  is  plain  from  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Meriwether’s  entertaining,  rather  helter- 
skelter,  book  that  we  are  as  far  from 
having  solved  the  problem  as  the  most 
perplexed  people  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Meriwether,  as  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  wan- 
dered up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth, 
over  our  hemisphere,  from  Brooklyn  to 
San  Francisco,  from  Texas  to  Oregon; 
and  as  if  the  trouble  revealed — the  over- 
work and  underpay,  the  oppression  and 
revolt,  the  strikes  and  the  lock-outs  in 
the  factories,  the  foundries,  the  mines, 
the  farms,  the  shops,  the  offices— within 
our  vast  borders  were  not  enough,  he 
gives  us  a glimpse  of  sailor  slavery  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where, 
as  he  says,  the  people  are  “being  civil- 
ized into  poverty.”  He  does  not  suffer 
us  always  to  have  this  terrible  question 
before  us;  he  is  amusingly  discursive,  as 
“full  of  anecdote”  as  the  hero  of  En- 
gaged, and  surprisingly  light-hearted  in 
his  stories  of  first  and  second  hand  ad- 
venture. But  he  comes  back  to  business 
at  last,  and  in  a final  chapter  disposes 
of  organization,  education,  co-operation, 
temperance,  and  economy  and  industry, 
as  all  mere  temporary  expedients,  and 
recommends  free-trade  and  a graduated 
land  tax  as  the  solution  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

VI. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  on  the  other 
hand,  concludes  her  book,  Prisoners  of 
Poverty  Abroad  (it  is  mainly  a study  of 
the  condition  of  working-women  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris),  with  the  opinion  that  the 
sole  hope  of  labor  in  the  future  is  some 
sort  of  socialism.  To  this  end  she  regards 
the  land  tax  and  free-trade  as  steps  per- 
haps necessary  to  be  taken,  but  not  a solu- 


tion. “The  co-operative  commonwealth 
must  come ; and  when  it  has  come  .... 
when  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  rules  once 
for  all,  the  city  of  God  has  in  very  truth 
descended  from  the  heavens,  and  men 
have  at  last  found  their  own  inheritance.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  apparently,  finds  the 
prisoners  of  poverty  abroad  in  no  more 
hopeless  captivity  than  those  at  home, 
whose  sorrowful  durance  she  told  us  of 
in  a former  book.  The  needle-women  of 
New  York  are  allied  to  those  of  London 
in  the  dismal  conditions  of  their  lives 
rather  than  to  those  of  Paris;  they  have 
less  sunshine  and  society  than  the  French 
wage-slave-women,  and  far  less  than  the 
Italian,  who  can  work  so  much  out  doors, 
even  with  the  sewiug-macbine,  in  their 
fortunate  climate.  But  everywhere  the 
story  is  the  same;  competition  has  re- 
duced the  pay  to  the  line  of  mere  subsist- 
ence ; the  large  commerce  has  devoured  the 
small ; there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  bet- 
ter things,  not  even  the  hope  of  exile;  for 
greed  has  seized  even  the  w'aste  places,  and, 
as  Mr.  Meriwether  shows,  has  shut  out  by 
fraud  the  labor  willing  to  exchange  home 
and  friends  for  the  mere  chance  of  life 
elsewhere.  The  national  domain  of  the 
United  States,  the  immeasurable  lands  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
to  which  the  starving  working-men  of 
the  Old  World  could'once  escape,  are  oc- 
cupied or  pre-empted,  and  on  an  area 
almost  as  vast  as  that  of  civilization  the 
powers  that  be  are  confronted  with  the 
danger  that  threatened  Englaud  before 
Chartism  found  vent  in  emigration.  Fif- 
ty years  ago  Carlyle  wrote  to  one  of  his 
brothers:  “Millions  (a  frightful  word, 
but  a true  one) — millions  of  mortals  are 
toiling  this  day,  in  our  British  Isles,  with- 
out prospect  of  rest,  save  in  speedy  death, 
to  whom,  for  their  utmost  toiling,  food 
and  shelter  are  too  high  a blessing. 
When  one  reads  of  the  Lancashire  fac- 
tories and  little  children  laboring  fot*  six- 
teen hours  a day,  inhaling  at  every  breath 
a quantity  of  cotton  fuzz,  falling  asleep 
over  their  wheels,  and  roused  again  by 
the  lash  of  thongs  over  their  backs  or 
the  slap  of  ‘billy-rollers’  over  their 
little  crowns;  and  then  again  of  Irish 
Whitefeet,  driven  out  of  their  potato 
patches  and  mud-hovels,  and  obliged  to 
take  the  hill  side  as  broken  men — one 
pauses,  with  a kind  of  amazed  horror,  to 
ask  if  this  be  earth,  the  place  of  hope,  or 
Tophet,  where  hope  never  comes.” 
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In  Ireland,  after  fifty -six  years,  the 
situation  is  quite  the  same;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  hopeless  labor  has  now  been  car- 
ried over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  holirs 
of  work  have  been  fixed  in  India  at  the 
old  figure,  with  all  the  old  blessings  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  as  they  were  en- 
joyed in  England  before  the  law  interfered 
with  the  sacred  inspirations  of  self-interest. 

Carlyle  then  looked  to  America  for  re- 
lief ; but  America  must  soon  begin  looking 
somewhere  herself  for  relief.  The  planet 
Mars  is  known  to  be  adapted  to  human  life ; 
the  day  is  longer  than  ours,  and  more  work 
could  be  got  out  of  people.  Both  capital 
and  labor  would  probably  prosper  there — 
labor  th  rough  capital,  of  course — but  a wait- 
ing the  clearer  knowledge  of  that  globe 
which  a more  pressing  necessity  will 
doubtless  achieve,  we  can  commend  the 
last  volumes  of  Carlyle's  Letters  which 
Professor  Norton  has  given  us  for  the 
light  which  they  casually  throw  upon 
some  terrestrial  aspects  between  the  years 
1832  and  1836.  It  is  not  always  the  clear 
beam  which  Emerson's  mind  cast  about 
it;  sometimes  it  is  smoky  with  passion 
and  foul  with  prejudice,  and  sometimes  it 


is  a flicker  sad  and  faint  enough  from  the 
sickness  which  was  always  apt  to  cloud 
it.  But  it  reveals  Carlyle  himself  more 
and  more  distinctly,  and  in  phases  of 
greater  lovableness.  The  reader  of  Em- 
erson in  Concord  may  profitably  com- 
pare the  two  men  in  the  familiar  rela- 
tions in  which  these  letters  and  that 
study  reveal  them.  With  much  more  talk 
to  that  effect  Carlyle  was  far  less  a stoic 
than  his  “American  friend  ” (as  he  several 
times  calls  Emerson  here),  and  so  far  from 
making  a silent  fight  against  the  belittling 
influences  of  ill  health,  he  rather  invites 
his  demon  of  indigestion  to  utterance. 
He  was  not  a simpler  or  sincerer  nature 
than  Emerson,  but  more  primitive:  and 
he  remains  to  the  end  without  Emerson's 
large  perspective.  Both  men  are  tender- 
ly true  to  kin  and  home;  but  in  the  fidelity 
of  Carlyle  there  is  something  aggressive, 
a glimpse  of  the  mail  he  wore  against  his 
world  in  defence  of  poor  and  humble  be- 
ginnings, which  a man  need  not  quite  yet 
put  on  in  America.  Or,  perhaps  he  per- 
ceived that  these  lowest  things  were  real- 
ly the  highest,  and  burned  with  indigna- 
tion that  others  should  not  see  it. 


ftlnntliltj  Hcrnrii  of  Ctiront  Cntnts. 

POLITICAL.  DISASTERS. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  June. — 
President  Harrison  made  the  following 
appointments:  May  16th,  Solomon  Hirsch,  as 
Minister  to  Turkey;  Clark  E.  Carr,  as  Min- 
ister Resident  and  Consul-General  at  Den- 
mark. June  7th,  Colonel  John  C.  Kelton,  as 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

An  agreement  relative  to  Samoan  affairs 
was  signed  June  14th  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States,  Eugland,  and  Germany. 
The  autonomy  of  the  islands  is  to  be  preserved 
under  the  joint  control  of  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica, England  to  act  as  arbitrator  should  occa- 
sion arise.  Malietoa,  the  deposed  King,  to  be 
reinstated.  The  King  and  Vice-King  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  Lower  House  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Germany  will  receive 
indemnity  for  property  and  life  destroyed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  May  17th,  by  a vote 
of  201  to  160,  rejected  the  motion  to  almlish  he- 
reditary seating  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

News  received.  May  31st,  of  the  defeat  of 
President  Legitime  by  General  Hippo!  vie,  lead- 
er of  the  insurgent  forces  in  Hayti.  The  latter 
proclaimed  himself  Provisional  President. 

A letter  dated  December  31,  1888,  received 
at.  Zanzibar  Jnne  12tb,  stated  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  had  landed  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Victoria  Nyonza. 


May  11th. — The  steamer  Alaska  foundered 
off  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  Oregon  coast.  Over 
thirty  lives  lost. 

May  22rf. — News  received  of  the  drowning 
of  forty-five  persons  by  the  floods  in  Bohemia. 
—Two  French  Ashing  sloops,  the  Ella  ami 
Matre  Ireres , reported  lost,  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men. 

May  28th. — Many  lives  lost  through  a con- 
flagration in  Podhajee,  Galicia. 

May  31sf. — The  towns  of  Johnstown,  Cone- 
maugh,  Cambria  City,  Millvale,  South  Fork, 
Mineral  Point,  Morrell vi lie,  and  Woodvale. 
in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  inundated 
through  the  breaking  of  a dam  which  held  a 
lake  among  the  mountains  in  check.  Estima- 
ted loss  of  lives,  five  thousand. 

June  12th. — News  from  China  that  a fire  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  Soochow,  April  8th. 
Over  ten  thousand  people  killed. — Sunday- 
school  excursion  train  wrecked  near  Armagh, 
Ireland.  Seventy-six  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

Maylhth. — In  Philadelphia, William  W.  Har- 
ding, journalist,  aged  fifty -nine  years.— In 
Baltimore,  Edward  Donaldson,  Rear-Admiral 
U.8.N.,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

May  16ffc. — Iu  New  York,  Allen  Thorndike 
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to  run  through  a year,  or  maybe  many  years, 
and  are  to  set  forth  the  passions  and  trials  of 
changing  age  and  varying  circumstance,  re- 
quire different  treatment  and  wider  millinery 
knowledge.  They  are  naturally  more  expen- 
sive. The  w'ardrobe  required  in  an  all-round 
novel  would  bankrupt  most  of  us. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  season  novel, 
it  is  strange  that  some  one  has  not  invented 
the  patent  adjustable  story  that  with  a slight 
change  w^ould  do  for  summer  or  winter,  fol- 
lowing the  broad  hint  of  the  publishers,  who 
hasten  in  May  to  throw  whatever  fiction  they 
have  on  hand  into  summer  clothes.  The  win- 
ter novel,  by  this  invention,  could  be  easily 
fitted  for  summer  wear.  All  the  novelist  need 
do  would  be  to  change  the  clothes  of  his 
characters.  And  in  the  autumn,  if  the  novel 
proved  popular,  he  could  change  again,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  latest  fashion. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  alter  a few  sen- 
tences in  a few  of  the  stereotype  pages.  Of 
course  this  would  make  necessary  other  slight 
alterations,  for  no  kind-hearted  w riter  would 
be  cruel  to  his  own  creations,  and  expose  them 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  could 
insert  “rain"’  for  “snow,”  and  44 green  leaves” 
for  44  skeleton  branches,”  make  a few  verbal 
changes  of  that  sort,  and  regulate  the  ther- 
mometer. It  would  cost  very  little  to  adjust 
the  novel  in  this  way  to  any  season.  It. is 
worth  thinking  of. 

And  this  leads  to  a remark  upon  the  shock- 
ing indifference  of  some  novelists  to  the  ordi- 
nary comfort  of  their  characters.  In  practical 
life  we  cannot,  but  in  his  realm  the  novelist 
can,  control  the  weather.  He  can  make  it 
generally  pleasant.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
terrific  thunder-shower  now  and  then,  as  the 
sign  of  despair  and  a lost  soul,  but  perpetual 
drizzle  and  grayness  and  inclemency  are  te- 
dious to  the  reader,  who  has  enough  bad  wea- 
ther in  his  private  experience.  The  English 
are  greater  sinners  in  this  respect  than  we  are. 
They  seem  to  take  a brutal  delight  in  making 
it  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  their  fictitious 
people.  There  is  R — b — rt  ’ Ism — r\  for  exam- 
ple. External  trouble  is  piled  on  to  the  in- 
ternal. The  characters  are  in  a perpetual  soak. 
There  is  not  a dry  rag  on  any  of  them,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end.  They  are 
sent  out  in  all  weathers,  and  are  drenched  ev- 
ery day.  Often  their  wet  clothes  are  frozen 
on  them;  they  are  exposed  to  cutting  winds 
and  sleet  in  their  faces,  bedrabblcd  in  damp 
grass,  stood  against  slippery  fences,  with  hail 
and  frost  lowering  their  vitality,  and  expected 
under  these  circumstances  to  make  love  and 
bq  good  Christians.  Drenched  and  wind- 
blown for  years,  that  is  what  they  are.  It 
may  be  that  this  treatment  has  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  but  is  it  legitimate? 
Has  a novelist  the  right  to  subject  his  crea- 
tions to  tortures  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
inflict  upon  his  friends?  It  is  no  excuse  to 
say  that  this  is  normal  English  weather;  it  is 
not  the  office  of  fiction  to  intensify  and  rub 


in  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life.  The  modern 
spirit  of  consideration  for  fictitious  characters 
that  prevails  with  regard  to  dress  ought  to 
extend  in  a reasonable  degree  to  their  wea- 
ther. This  is  not  a strained  corollary  to  the 
demand  for  an  appropriately  costumed  novel. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

CHARLES  XII.  AND  THE  BOMB, 

As  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  dictating  a 
letter  to  his  secretary  during  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  a bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into  the 
next  room  in  the  house  where  they  were  sit- 
ting. The  terrified  secretary  let  the  pen  drop 
from  his  hand. 

44  What  is  the  matter?”  quoth  the  king. 

44 The  bomb,  sire!”  cried  the  secretary. 

44 Ah!  never  mind  the  bomb;  it  will  go  off 
presently.” 

And  it  did. 

SPENSER'S  tl.T,  LUCK. 

When  Spenser  had  finished  his  famous  poem 
of  the 44  Faerie  Queeue”  he  carried  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets 
of  that  day.  The  manuscript  being  sent  up 
to  the  earl,  he  read  a few  pages,  aud  then  or- 
dered his  servant  to  give  the  writer  twenty 
pounds.  Reading  on,  he  cried  in  rapture, 
44  Carry  that  man  another  twenty  pounds.” 
Proceeding  farther,  he  exclaimed, 44  Give  him 
twenty  pounds  more.”  But  finally,  rolling  the 
MS.  up  in  a frenzied  manner,  lie  cried : 44  Here  : 
take  him  back  bis  poem.  I am  too  poor  1o 
buy  it  of  him.” 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Spenser  never 
wrote  anything  else  so  good  as  the  44  Faerie 
Queene.” 

ANECDOTE  OF  GOLDSMITH  AND  J0UN6ON. 

44  Bosw’ell,”  quoth  Johnson  one  day,  over  a 
chop  and  mug  of  ale,  44  could  never  write  a 
complete  dictionary.” 

44 Aud  why  not?”  queried  Goldsmith. 

44  Because  he’d  be  sure  to  leave  out  bis  »Y s,” 
returned  the  great  philosopher,  with  a merry 
burst  of  laughter. 

B1R  WALTER  RALEIGH’*  REPARTEE. 

44  And  what,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,”  queried 
Elizabeth  of  her  courtier — 44  what  didst  thou 
think  of  thy  sovereign’s  speech  in  Parliament 
this  morn  ?” 

44 A grand  oration,  please  your  highness” 
replied  Sir  Walter.  44  So  fine  was  it  that  nei- 
ther Shakespeare  nor  myself  could  say  who 
wrote  it  for  thee.” 

JONSON’S  REMARK  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE. 

44  Have  you  seen,  Ben,  that  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  is  said  to  have  been  writ  by  Bacon  ?” 
asked  Raleigh. 

44  Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Jonson.  44But  Will  of 
Stratford’s  shrewd.” 

44  Shrewd?” 

44  Ay,  shrewd.  He  started  this  himself,  to 
advertise  his  play.”  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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scription  is  not  copied  from  the  circulars  of 
any  real  estate  agent. 

It  was  there,  iu  the  “ Italy  of  America,” 
where  murder,  but  never  horse-stealing,  might 
be  attributed  to  emotional  insauity,  where 
they  start  a town  before  breakfast  and  have 
a boom  in  full  blast  by  dinner-time,  where  a 
claim-jumper  moves  on  a patch  of  ground  at 
9 a.m.,  and  is  moved  off  by  the  owner  at  4 
P.M.,  and  has  his  rainieut  rent  and  his  few 
goods  and  chattels  thrown  after  him — it  was 
there,  1 say,  that  I lauded,  two  years  ago,  aud 
was  speedily  taken  into  partnership  by  Herod 
M.  Biliinger,  a real  estate  agent. 

Iu  consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  of 
all  the  ready  money  I possessed,  Bilfinger  took 
me  into  an  undivided — and,  as  I learned  later, 
undividing — partnership  with  himself,  sharing 
equally  with  me  those  blessed  rights  and  privi- 
leges, to  sue  aud  be  sued. 

My  partner  aud  I got  along  well  together 
for  quite  a while.  He  furnished  all  the  expe- 
rience that  the  firm  possessed,  and  proceeded 
to  teach  me  the  business.  I think  he  was  the 
most  enterprising  and  forgetfnl  gentleman  I 
ever  met.  He  was,  too,  a genius  iu  his  way. 
I fear,  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  passed  that 
way,  Biliinger  would  have  called  him  into  our 
office  aud  skinned  him  out  of  his  trumpet. 

I have  learned,  since  leaving  that  commu- 
nity, that  my  partner  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth  and  an  Australian  by  compulsion.  His 
trip  to  the  latter  locality  cost  him  nothing, 
beyond  a slight  damage  to  his  reputation,  ow- 
ing to  a liberal  provision  in  the  penal  code  of 
Great  Britain.  Having  subsequently  travelled 
on  a ticket  of  leave,  he  gravitated  to  where  I 
met  him,  aud  as  naturally  gravitated  into  the 
real  estate  business.  This  I only  discovered 
after  my  somewhat  abrupt  separation  from 
him. 

Bilfinger  was  one  of  the  most  impartial  men 
I ever  met.  He  skinned  all  comers  without 
fear  or  favor.  And  accommodating!  Why, 
when  his  suit  of  clothes  wore  out,  he  used  to 
borrow  mine,  and  go  all  over  the  country  at- 
tending to  business,  leaving  me  in  the  office 
alone  with  my  thoughts  aud  a suit  of  very 
“near”  under- wear.  I got  along  pretty  well 
after  I thought  of  wearing  an  old  buffalo-robe 
there  was  in  the  office.  Accommodating  citi- 
zens, out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings,  used 
to  yell  three  times  at  the  corner  when  a lady 
approached  the  office.  This  gave  me  plenty 
of  time  to  dou  my  robe  if  I had  put  it 
aside. 

The  schemes  by  which  Bilfinger  removed 
the  financial  pelts  of  his  fellow-men  were  nu- 
merous aud  iugenious.  I used  to  get  half  of 
the  blame  and  little  of  the  proceeds.  I was 
learning  the  business.  People  would  come  in 
and  cast  contumely  and  all  that  on  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  firm,  and  Bilfinger  would 
allow  mo  to  have  all  of  the  contumely.  A 
new-comer,  who  was  feeling  sore  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  cuticle  which  was 


superseding  the  pelt  theu  haugiug  in  the  office 
of  Bilfiuger  aud  Co.  had  not  yet  haired  over, 
so  to  speak,  insulted  us  shamefully.  He  said 
that  when  he  used  to  hear  of  the  locust  plagues 
he  pitied  the  people  of  Kansas  from  the  bot- 
tom of  bis  heart.  “ But  now,”  said  he, 44  after 
having  come  in  contact  with  several  citizens 
of  the  Suullower  State,  my  sympathies  are  all 
with  the  grasshoppers.” 

The  able-bodied  Bilfinger  was  not  in,  and  as 
I did  not  like  to  soil  my  buffalo,  I allowed  our 
tradneer  to  depart  in  peace. 

Bilfiuger’s  forgetfulness  became  more  and 
more  marked.  After  getting  the  proceeds  of 
any  deal  in  his  pocket,  he  would  entirely  for- 
get that  any  division  was  due  me.  He  would 
even  totally  forget  to  return  me  my  suit  of 
clothes  from  one  week’s  end  to  another.  When 
I remonstrated  with  him  he  showed  me  that 
I must  uot  expect  to  have  the  earth,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.  If  I learned  the  business,  I ought 
to  be  satisfied,  without  wanting  to  share  all 
the  money  aud  to  wear  all  the  clothes  that  the 
firm  possessed. 

Bilfinger’s  crowning  achievement,  aud  one 
that  finally  caused  our  parting,  was  wheu  he 
took  to  wholesale  claim  locating.  I never 
knew  just  how  he  did  it,  hut  he  located  in 
some  cases  as  many  as  five  men  on  one  claim, 
one  after  another.  This  duplicating  of  loca- 
tions happened  in  several  dozen  cases.  He 
would  locate  a man,  pocket  his  fee,  and  assure 
the  victim  that  the  claim  would  remain  right 
there  while  he  weut  East  after  his  family. 
That  day  or  the  next  another  would-be  home- 
steader would  come  along,  aud  Bilfiuger  would 
respond  to  au  encore,  so  to  speak. 

It  so  happened  that  a squad  of  claimants 
returned  the  same  day,  and  complications  arose. 
After  they  had  eugaged  iu  several  rencoun- 
ters, they  came  with  oue  accord  to  see  us 
about  it.  I believe  yet  that  if  Bilfinger  had 
not  seen  them  coming  I'd  have  gotten  my  suit 
of  clothes  back,  but,  as  it  was,  he  forgot  to 
leave  them. 

I glided  out  of  a back  window,  and  became 
engaged  iu  a foot  race,  which  took  me  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Nova  Scotia.  I never  weut 
back  after  anything  I might  have  forgotten. 
I learned  afterwards  that  the  homesteaders 
rolled  onr  office  down  the  street  and  into  the 
creek.  The  buffalo-robe  that  I had  lost  early 
in  the  race  was  found  by  a thrifty  farmer,  and 
utilized  by  him  in  selling  bis  little  bench- 
legged  mnlo  to  a travelling  showman  as  the 
only  North  American  Hama  that  ever  came  out 
of  the  mountains. 

Let  the  subsequent  days  till  I reached  home 
be  a blank  iu  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
I sighted  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  dear  old 
village  a little  while  before  the  moon  rose, 
and  hired  a boy  with  a promise  of  great  things 
to  take  the  following  note  to  my  brother: 

Dkar  Harry, — Meet  me  at  the  water-tank  as  soon 
as  possible.  Bring  a coat  and  a pair  of  pants.  1 
have  a hat.  Tom  P.  Moiigan. 
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But  when  amid  these  fatten  idols  olden 
And  stony  tombs  that  buried  secrets  $hare 
There  roams  a living:  maid  whose  locks  are  golden 
As  that  bewitching  damsel's  over  there. 


\ M(D  swathed  mummies  and  the  stolid  faces 
^ *■  Of  gbdft  who  looked  on  Pharaoh's  tyrant  power 
A fascinating  and  secluded  place  is 
To  while  away  a winter  morniug  hour. 

I'll  own  there  is  a dearth  nf  conversation 
From  rows  of  black  and  brown  sarcophagi. 

And  little  cause  for  pleasant  palpitation 
In  having  Isis  and  Osiris  nigh- 


Why,  by  the  shades  of  all  the  gods  Egyptian, 
And  by  the  line  of  mummied  Pharaohs  too. 

To  linger  here  i*  not  a bad  prescription. 

And  1 propose  to  linger.  Wouldn't  you? 

Bissklt,  Clinton 


A PUZZLED  CELT 

A class  in  a San  Francisco  art  school  was  yon.  we 
recently  at art led  by  tin*  sodden  appearance  in  sa y ?’* 
us  midst  of  a dilapidated  irishman,  who.  with  “ Av 
tBAts  in  his  eyes,  begged  for  enough  money  to  gar,  wit 
get  him  a •'  bite/’  The  first  impulse  of  the  “Pat 
presiding  genius  was  to  request  him  to  move  long.'’ 
on,  hut  his  picturesque  fpmlities  suggested  . “ Bed 
that  he  be  gmm  a chance  to  earn  Iuk  supper  he  retn 
by  sitting  as  a model.  of  11  be 

“Sit  down/’ said  the  instructor,  kindly.  uIf  paint  n 
you  will  permit  these  young  ladies  to  paint  arfav  x 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


SPEAKING  of  the  American  pictures 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1868,  a dis- 
tinguished French  critic,  M.  Ernest  Ches- 
neau,  wrote  as  follows:  “With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  landscapes,  notably  Mr. 
Church’s  ‘Niagara’  and  Mr.  Bierstadt’s 
‘Rocky  Mountains,’  which  both  bear 
witness  to  a certain  audacity  of  concep- 
tion, most  of  the  American  landscapes  are 
painted  in  a spirit  of  conventionality 
which  is  surprising  on  the  part  of  a people 
generally  supposed  to  have  become  eman- 
cipated from  so  many  other  conventions. 
In  genre  painting  the  same  chain  binds 
the  American  painters  to  the  painters 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  and  there  may 
be  noticed  some  pictures  like  Mr.  Homer’s 
‘ Confederate  Prisoners,’  Mr.  Lambdin’s 
‘Lost  Sheep,’  or  the  country  scene  in 
Kentucky  by  Mr.  Johnson.  But  the 
only  painter  who  gives  proof  of  a per- 
fectly distinct  personality  is  the  author  of 
that  ‘ White  Girl  ’ which  was  refused  at 
the  Salon  of  1863,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, caused  a certain  agitation  and  awak- 
ened real  sympathies  in  the  art  world.” 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  the 
United  States  Fine  Art  section  was  an 
uninviting  and  justly  deserted  spot.  The 
most  important  pictures  were  generally 
thought  to  be  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman’s 
“Funeral  of  a Mummy,”  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
W.  Dana’s  marine  entitled  “Solitude,” 
while  a few  pictures  by  Messrs.  Lafarge, 
Vedder,  Walter  Shirlaw,  J.  G.  Brown,  and 
Dielman  were  with  difficulty  discovered 
to  be  worthy  of  remark  by  French  critics. 

Since  1878  American  artists  have  made 
for  themselves  a large  and  glorious  place 
in  Europe.  Year  after  year  their  works 
have  attracted  more  and  more  attention 
at  the  Paris  Salon,  while  at  the  same  time 
high  honors  have  been  awarded  to  Ameri- 
can painters  who  have  contributed  to  the 
various  exhibitions  held  in  other  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
Vol.  LXXTX.-No.  472.-47 


At  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1889  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
that  the  American  Fine  Art  section  was 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  interesting 
of  all  the  foreign  departments.  To  justi- 
fy this  affirmation  by  comparisons  would 
be  useless.  There  is  no  common  measure 
applicable  to  works  of  art.  The  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  1889 
America  boasts  an  elite  of  artists  whose 
names  are  cited  in  company  with  the  most 
illustrious,  and  that  men  like  Whistler, 
E.  A.  Abbey,  W.  T.  Dannat,  and  John  S. 
Sargent  can  hold  their  own  brilliantly  in 
a palace  of  art  where  the  exhibitors,  be- 
sides the  great  Frenchmen,  are  masters 
of  the  eminence  of  Munkacsy,  Adolf  Men- 
zel,  Herkomer,  Orchard  son,  Madrazo,  Bol- 
dini,  and  Alfred  Stephens.* 

The  task  of  the  critic  charged  with 
writing  about  the  American  artists  in 
1889  is  therefore  entirely  agreeable;  the 
variety  of  temperaments  represented  and 
the  diversity  of  the  pictures  are  equally 
remarkable;  and  while  the  general  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  high,  the  quality  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  exhibition  is  of  the  very 
finest.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
attempt  to  classify  the  exhibitors  in  the 
order  of  their  merit,  and  to  award  to  this 
man  a prize  and  to  this  other  a first  ac- 
cessit.  We  attach  but  small  importance 
to  medals  and  academic  honors.  What 
we  seek  for  above  all  things,  and  rejoice 
to  find,  is  artistic  individuality.  In  mat- 
ters of  art  there  are  certain  points  clear  as 
noonday,  which  people  do  not  realize  be- 
cause they  do  not  reason ; and  one  of  the 
most  obvious  is  that  the  object  of  paint- 
ing is  not  to  imitate  nature  exactly,  for  if 
such  were  the  case  there  could  be  only 

* The  number  of  oil-paintings  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  section  was  335 ; black  and  white 
drawings,  water-colors,  etc.,  127;  wood-engravings, 
103.  The  grand  total  was  605  works,  exhibited  by 
252  artists. 

Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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one  true  way  of  painting,  whereas  there 
are  really  a dozen  ways,  all  right  and 
good.  A painter  may  paint  like  Leo- 
nardo, or  Velasquez,  or  Rubens,  or  Cara- 
vaggio, or  Millet,  or  Bastien-Lepage,  or 
like  no  man  who  has  ever  existed,  and 
provided  he  suggest  nature,  and  make  his 
picture  chromatically  logical  and  consist- 
ent, we  cannot  ask  more. 

Art  is  a commentary,  an  expression,  an 
interpretation  of  reality.  It  is  strictly 
logical  to  say  that  one’s  own  sensations 
are  sufficient,  and  to  ask  why  anything 
need  be  interposed  between  nature  and 
ourselves.  This,  indeed,  is  the  argument 
of  the  Positivists,  who  will  accept  experi- 
ence only  as  the  basis  of  knowledge ; but 
in  reality  it  is  a narrow-minded  argument, 
based  on  an  incomplete  comprehension  of 
the  word  experience;  for  experience  may 
be  not  only  practical  and  scientific,  but 
also  sensuous,  emotional,  passional.  Pic- 
tures, statues,  religious  dogmas,  or  met- 
aphysical hypotheses  are  never  absolute 
to  the  analytical  mind;  they  are  sugges- 
tive, evocative,  stimulating;  we  admit 
them  between  ourselves  and  nature  be- 
cause we  recognize  in  them  the  impres- 
sions of  finer,  more  delicate,  and  more 
complexly  sensitive  souls  than  our  own; 
they  have  an  educating  influence;  they 
augment  the  sum  of  pleasure.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  criticism  can  no  longer  ar- 
rive at  imperative  conclusions,  nor  can  it, 
like  the  dictatorial  criticism  of  the  past, 
distribute  penalties  and  rewards  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  are  inflex- 
ible laws  of  beauty,  and  upon  faith  in 
certain  aesthetic  canons.  The  Cartesian 
dogma  of  the  Identity  of  Minds  lias  ceased 
to  be  the  basis  of  modern  criticism,  of 
which  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
is  the  recognition  of  the  Variety  of  Intel- 
ligences. Criticism  is  therefore  no  longer 
dogmatic,  but  analytic  and  appreciative; 
it  seeks  to  understand  a painter's  temper- 
ament and  to  see  his  work  from  his  own 
point  of  view ; it  may  have  preferences, 
but  those  preferences  derive  their  value 
only  from  the  personality  of  the  critic 
who  expresses  them. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  not  our  business 
to  appreciate,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
American  artists  resident  in  Europe,  Mr. 
James  McNeil  Whistler,  withdrew  his  pic- 
tures from  the  United  States  section  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  and  found  hospital- 
ity in  the  English  department,  where  lie 
was  represented  by  a number  of  etchings 


and  two  oil-paintings.  As  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  speak  not  merely  of  works  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  rather  of  the 
general  standing  of  the  American  paint- 
ers whose  names  are  prominently  before 
the  public  at  the  time  of  this  universal 
artistic  manifestation,  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Whistler’s  ca- 
reer, so  far  as  our  limited  space  permits. 

In  Mr.  Whistler’s  work  let  us  mention 
first  his  etchings,  which  number  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  plates,  executed  at 
intervals  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  finest  of  these  etchings  hold  their 
own  side  by  side  with  Rembrandt’s;  the 
least  important  bear  the  mark  of  a mas- 
ter’s hand,  and  have  the  special  interest 
of  all  spontaneous  notation  of  an  artist’s 
vision. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  painting 
begins  with  the  “White  Girl,”  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  1863.  Born  at  Baltimore, 
educated  at  the  military  school  at  West 
Point,  Mr.  Whistler  found  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  in  1856  he  was  working  in 
Gleyre’s  studio.  In  1859  and  1860  he  sent 
to  the  Salon  pictures  which  were  refused. 
In  1863  the  jury  of  the  official  Salon  again 
rejected  his  work;  but  the  famous  Salon 
des  Refuses  welcomed  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  appeal  against  this  judgment;  and 
there  his  “White  Girl  ” made  a sensation, 
and  classed  him  at  once  amongst  the  origi- 
nal and  truly  personal  artists  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Whistler  had  left  Paris 
and  settled  in  London,  where  he  pro- 
duced— to  note  only  some  of  his  most 
important  and  characteristic  pictures— 
“La  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine,” 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1867,  the  “Sym- 
phony in  White,  No.  3,”  “The  Pacific,” 
with  the  sub -title  of  “an  arrangement 
in  gray  and  green,”  “The  Blue  Wave,” 
“ Harmony  in  Flesh-Color  and  Green,  No. 
2 : The  Balcony,”  “ Old  Battersea  Bridge,” 
and  a number  of  less  known  pictures  and 
portraits.  In  1874  Whistler  showed  at 
London  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  both  of  them  “ar- 
rangements in  black  and  gray,”  the  for- 
mer exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1883,  and  the 
latter  at  the  Salon  of  1884.  Then  follow- 
ed a period  of  activity  which  produced  a 
series  of  portraits  called  by  the  artist  “ ar- 
rangements” in  gray  and  yellow,  in  gray 
and  black,  in  brown,  in  flesh -color  and 
red,  in  brown  and  black,  like  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Rosa  Corder,  or  arrangements  in 
black  alone,  like  the  portraits  of  Henry 
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AKUANGEMENT  IX  FLESH- COLOR  AND  GKEEN—-THE  BALCONY. 
From  tlie  painting  by  James  McNeil  Whistler. 


Irving  as  Philip  of  Spoilt  ami  of  Sefioi* 
Sarasate.  To  this  period,  after  1874.  be- 
long the  u NoetuvnesM  and  " lI;mnonies'? 
about  which  the  public  has  heard  so  much 
and  comprehended  so  little.  In  our  illus- 
trations we  have  selected  three  specimens 
of  Whistler  s visions  of  nature,  "The  Bal- 
cony,” the  M Portrait  of  Miss  (/order/*  and 
the  “Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver/'  repre- 


senting a fragment  of  old  Battei'sea  Bridge 
with  fireworks  in  the  distant  sky. 

To  explain  to  the  public  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Whistler  s'  art  is  a didicult  task.  It  is 
inevitably  the  destiny  of  artists  who  see 
nature  or  man  in  a novel  manner  to  have 
to  struggle  for  a long  time  against  disdain 
or  pr*‘ju d ice,  1 1 u fi l t he  eyes  of  the  pu bl ie 
have  become  accustomed  to  their  works. 
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Such  was  the  case  with  Rousseau,  Corot, 
and  Millet,  whom  habit  and  fashion  have 
at  last  induced  the  public  to  accept,  and 
even  perhaps  to  enjoy.  And  yet  to  ad- 
mire Rousseau  and  Millet  and  other  mod- 
ern French  artists  who  are  so  much  hon- 
ored in  these  days,  and  perhaps  more  en- 
thusiastically in  America  than  anywhere 
else,  is  not  so  difficult:  the  art  of  the 
landscapist  as  practised  by  those  men  is 
readily  intelligible.  The  peasants  of  Mil- 
let, and  the  work  of  materialist  painters 
of  the  type  of  Bastien-Lepage,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Roll,  Gervex,  Friant,  and  other 
shining  lights  of  the  contemporary  French 
school  are  also  readily  comprehensible  to 
an  eye  of  very  ordinary  culture.  But  in 
Mr.  Whistler’s  work  we  find  nothing  of 
this  kind;  his  constant  aim  is  to  eschew 
materiality,  grossness,  and  ugliness,  and 
to  evoke  only  the  most  delicate  visions 
of  form  and  light,  as  in  his  etchings;  of 
form  and  color  in  luminous  air,  as  in  his 
portraits  and  pictures;  or  even  of  color 
alone,  with  the  smallest  substratum  of 
form,  as  in  his  Nocturnes  and  Notes.  In 
his  recent  etchings  of  the  chateaux  of 
Touraine,  as  in  his  etchings  of  Venice, 
Mr.  Whistler  has  not  set  himself  to  re- 
produce patiently  and  painfully  a storied 
facade,  an  oriel-window;  or  an  elaborate 
gargoyle;  but  he  has  given  us  a delicate 
and  fascinating  analytical  vision  of  the 
chateau  as  it  appears  in  the  landscape;  of 
the  carved  and  ornate  staircase  of  an  old 
town-hall  in  juxtaposition  with  the  mod- 
est architecture  of  the  busy  street;  of  the 
richly  chased  arabesques  of  the  belfry  as 
its  intricate  splendor  of  chiselled  stone 
glitters  across  a maze  of  picturesque  chim- 
ney-pots. And  yet  no  one  has  ever  ren- 
dered the  exquisiteness,  the  refinement, 
and  that  aspect  as  of  delicate  jewelry 
which  characterizes  the  architecture  of 
the  French  Renaissance  as  Mr.  Whistler 
has  in  these  etchings  of  Loelies,  Bourges, 
Beaulieu,  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  So, 
too,  in  his  etchings  of  Venice,  notably  in 
the  visions  of  the  domes,  campanili,  and 
palaces  seen  across  the  lagoons,  Mr.  Whis- 
tler has  rendered  the  quality  of  Venetian 
atmosphere  and  the  aspect  of  Venetian 
horizons  with  a faculty  of  dainty  inven- 
tion, a mysterious  simplicity  of  means, 
and  a delicate  expressiveness  which  are 
wholly  personal,  and  which,  when  once 
you  have  understood  them,  impress  you 
with  their  definitive  completeness. 

Now  let  us  take  the  picture  of  “The 


Balcony,”  reproduced  in  our  engraving 
from  the  original  picture  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition.  This  is  a vision  of 
form  and  color  in  luminous  air — a Jap- 
anese fancy  realized  on  the  banks  of  the 
gray  Thames.  On  a balcony  of  turquoise 
blue  that  is  almost  green,  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  are  flowery  branches  of 
azaleas,  whose  white  and  roseate  petals 
suggest  comparison  with  the  butterflies 
of  corresponding  tones  that  flutter  in  the 
same  plane  of  the  picture.  To  the  left 
reclines  a girl  in  a flesh-colored  dress, 
shading  her  face  with  a dark  violet  fan, 
and  resting  her  elbow  on  a pile  of  violet 
drapery.  In  the  centre,  a girl  with  red 
hair,  dressed  in  gray-green,  with  a lacker 
red  sash,  leans  her  hands  on  the  railing, 
and  looks  over  the  urban  landscape  that 
occupies  the  whole  background — the  gray 
Thames,  the  darker  gray  horizon  line 
bristling  with  peaked  factory  roofs  and 
industrial  minarets  which  are  nothing  but 
common  smoke-stacks,  the  gray  sky  of 
Middlesex,  which,  for  those  who  can  see, 
possesses  the  soft  cloudings  and  striations 
of  jade,  and  which  the  artist  has  made  to 
vibrate  delicately  by  the  introduction  of 
the  dark  green  notes  of  blinds  hung  from 
the  roof  of  the  balcony.  To  the  right  of 
the  picture  are  seated  two  girls:  at  the 
back,  one  dressed  in  grass  green,  with  a 
blue  fillet  binding  her  deep  red  hair;  and 
just  in  front  of  this  one  a black-haired 
girl,  wearing  a white  robe  adorned  with 
red  flowers,  and  over  it  a blue  mantle 
lined  with  red,  twangs  a stringed  instru- 
ment with  taper  fingers.  On  the  blue- 
green  floor  of  the  balcony  stands  a black 
lacker  tray  with  on  it  a gray  bottle  and 
two  cups.  All  the  drapery  is  of  Japan- 
ese cut,  and  dotted  over  with  suggestions- 
of  flowery  embroidery.  Our  engraving 
gives  the  composition  of  this  picture,  the 
elegant  silhouettes  of  the  figures,  a sug- 
gestion of  the  dreamy  atmosphere  and 
delicate  nuances  of  light  in  which  the 
balcony  and*  these  fancy  maidens  are  en- 
veloped ; but  the  audacity  of  the  chromat- 
ic scheme,  the  daintiness  of  the  colors, 
the  distinction  of  the  gray  background, 
the  precious  aspect  of  the  whole  vision, 
which  seems  to  have  been  created  rather 
than  painted,  so  mysterious  are  the  means 
employed,  so  perfect  the  artist's  power 
of  expression,  so  intense  the  evocation 
of  beauty,  of  exquisiteness,  and  of  color 
charm  — all  this  cannot  be  rendered  by 
black  and  white,  and  yet  all  this  contrib- 
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ntes  ix»  the  fascination  of  “The  Balcony/'  "cniio’'  may  -raise.  • The  picture  i»  a 
which  llic  artist  himself  presents-  as  the  fancy  in  the  Japane-ss  tasie.  which  fact  by 
.protest- »if  -an  meads  diminishes  its  originality*  a* 

or  {Uid  green. '■'  . •-  vft»i*ljy*.iHiuk'.  To  itav* 

5h  presence  i*f  au  artistic  Tisio^tof  ^»«1i 

refinement  as  ' The  Balcony/’  I fee!  in-  its  prodpeimus  Bees*  me  polluted  i>y  the 
dined  to  anticipate  none  of  the  resirh;.  jvrnO.ne  admiral  inn  of  m.Hnmairr  edlec- 
tious  which  the  inopportune  wisdom,,  of  tots  4lid  liy  tJtd  5£ej;eof  j’ped  anttms'iftsini 
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“ PORTRAIT  or  L&ONTE  H M 
From  the  painting  by  W.  T Dannat. 


In  “ The  Balcony”  the  Japanese  influ 
enee  is  conscious  and  avowed.  In  the 
‘'Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver”  here  en- 
graved  the  Japanese  influence  is  more 
subtle : indeed,  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  artist  worked  under  any  influ- 
ence whatever  inasmuch  as  the  educa- 
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of  the  esthetic  diner-out,  is  one  of  the 
many  evidences  which  Mr.  Whistler  has 
given  of  the  originality  ami  the  delicacy 
of  his  artistic  temperament:  for  it  h as 
much  in  the  objects  of  his  admiration  as 
in  his  own  productions  that  a man  shows 
his  personality  and  his  taste. 
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44  CARNATION,  I4L¥\  U*I«T>  ROSE. 
From  the  painting  by  John  8.  Sargent, 


tion,  the  theories,  the  processes  of  the  ar-  ing  in  the  charm  of  the  exquisite  nocturne 
list-  no  more  concern  us  than  do  the  details  of  old  Battersea  Bridge  looming  darkly 
of  his  private  life,  or  his  views  on  predes-  against  the  cold  dusky  blue  sky,  spangled 
tmatiou  and  free  will.  It  is  impertinent  in  the  distance  with  the  silvery  scintilla- 
for  us  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  labo-  lions  of  a shower  of  falling  fireworks  that 
ratory ; it  is  also  vain,  for  no  analysis  will  for  a moment  make  the  stars  look  dim,  it 
explain  the  creation  of  a great  work  of  may  be  of  iuterest  to  note  the  coincidence 
art:  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  masterpiece  of  the  almost  contemporaneous  activity  of 
to  remain  mysterious,  and  to  command  the  Japanese  artist  Hiroshighe,  who  died 
the  silent  admiration  of  those  who  are  in  1863,  and  who  excelled  in  the  domain 
truly  sensitive  to  its  beauty.  The  finer  of  the  nocturne.  In  their  metal-work,  iu 
the  work  is,  the  less  garrulous  is  our  ap  their  lackers,  and  above  all  in  their  albums 
preciation.  Nevertheless,  while  delight*  and  paintings,  the  Japanese  have  always 
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"CHaTKACX  BN  CSPAGKK. 

From  the  painting  by  Alexander  Harrison. 
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loved  to  suggest  by  marvellously  subtle 
and  summary  analytical  indications  the 
effects  of  moonlight,  the  luminous  obscu- 
rity of  night,  the  mystery  of  figures  and 
landscape  clothed  in  the  veil  of  nocturnal 
shadows.  In  the  works  of  almost  all  the 
great  Japanese  artists  night  effects  may  be 
found,  but  it  is  above  all  in  the  landscapes 
of  Hiroshighe  that  we  find  the  nocturne 
treated  with  a persistency  which  implies 
on  the  artist’s  part  a peculiar  sensitive- 
ness to  effects  of  this  kind,  and  a determi- 
nation to  study  and  render  the  mystery  of 
night,  and  the  charm  of  color  which  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  color.  There  is  one 
nocturne  in  particular  by  Hiroshighe, 
representing  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Ronins — a night  fete  on  a river,  with 
in  the  distance  fireworks,  and  on  the  bam- 
boo bridge  people  leaning  over — which  is 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  sensitiveness  to  the  fascination  of 
evanescent  effects  of  light  and  gloom  that 
Mr.  Whistler  has  shown  in  his  nocturne  of 
old  Battersea  Bridge. 

The  coincidence  only  shows  that  those 
prodigiously  delicate  and  exquisitely  taste- 
ful people,  the  Japanese,  have  long  been 
sensitive  to  the  renderings  of  certain 
phases  of  nature  which  Mr.  Whistler  has 
been  the  first  Western  artist  to  appreciate 
and  to  depict,  with  especial  and  persistent 
effort,  in  the  extensive  series  of  studies 
which  figure  in  his  work  under  the  name 
of  “Nocturnes,”  and  which  are  absolutely 
original,  personal,  and  unlike  anything 
that  has  ever  been  done  before.  These 
nocturnes,  in  their  frames  of  pale  gold 
sprinkled  with  silver  and  combed  with 
turquoise  blue,  have  disconcerted  people 
more  than  anything  that  Mr.  Whistler  has 
painted;  and  this  fact  need  not  astonish 
us,  for  sometimes  they  reach  the  very  lim- 
its of  the  painter’s  art,  and  even  penetrate 
beyond  into  the  artificial  paradises  of  Poe 
and  Baudelaire.  The  nocturne,  as  Mr. 
Whistler  has  often  conceived  it,  is  sugges- 
tive rather  than  evocative,  and  it  may 
convey  no  meaning  whatever  unless  the 
sympathetic  spectator  brings  with  him  a 
store  of  observations  and  souvenirs  which 
will  enable  him  to  travel  in  thought  over 
strange  sites  of  sky  and  water  that  form 
magic  and  yet  natural  landscapes. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  great  because  from  the 
beginning  he  gave  play  to  his  individual- 
ity, evolved  a preconceived  way  of  look- 
ing at  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  a parti 
pris  to  which  he  remained  true  in  spite 


of  ridicule,  raillery,  neglect,  and  almost 
starvation. 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  influ- 
ence upon  Mr.  Whistler  of  Velasquez  and 
of  the  Japanese;  but  whatever  influence 
of  the  kind  he  may  have  undergone  was 
of  the  subtlest  and  the  least  material  kind ; 
a man  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  strong  personal- 
ity could  not  make  use  of  the  visual  or 
technical  formulae  of  others;  and  even 
if  he  obtained  clear  knowledge  of  them, 
any  attempt  to  put  that  knowledge  into 
practice  would  hamper  him  and  deprive 
him  of  all  powers  of  spontaneous  and 
happy  expression.  By  processes  that  are 
inexplicable,  and  thanks  to  rare  nervous 
and  visual  faculties,  combined  with  natu- 
ral and  intellectual  refinements  of  many 
kinds,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Whistler’s 
delicate  sensitiveness  was  most  keenly 
awakened  to  the  charm  of  form  and  color 
in  light.  But  he  never,  like  the  impres- 
sionists, took  pleasure  in  the  coarse  and 
obvious  conditions  of  light,  but  rather  in 
the  light  that  creates  exquisite  color  har- 
monies, as, for  instance,  the  “Blue  Wave” 
and  “The  Pacific”;  in  the  delicate  nu- 
ances of  dreamy  light  that  reveal  infinite 
richness  in  the  combinations  of  several 
colors,  as,  for  instance,  “The  Balcony,” 
or  “The  Princess©  du  Pays  de  la  Porce- 
lain©”; in  the  golden  gray  light  that  il- 
lumines the  sober  and  intense  gravity  of 
the  portraits  of  the  artist’s  mother,  of  Car- 
lyle, and  of  Miss  Alexander,  and,  added 
to  their  astonishing  life-like  aspect,  gives 
them  something  disconcerting  and  un- 
earthly ; in  the  still  more  spectral  arrange- 
ment of  his  later  portraits,  like  that  of 
Miss  Corder,  here  engraved,  where  he  rep- 
resents forms  enveloped  in  more  or  less 
luminous  air  against  a background  of  airy 
obscurity  in  which  the  contours  seem  to 
be  lost,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  be 
distinct;  or,  finally,  in  the  mysterious  at- 
tenuations and  fadings  of  light  into  that 
which  is  no  longer  light,  as,  for  instance, 
“The  Bridge”  and  other  “Nocturnes.” 
In  short,  all  that  interests  Mr.  Whistler 
as  a painter  is  that  which  is  most  delicate, 
most  subtle,  and  most  imperceptible  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar  eye — that 
sincerely  and  normally  vulgar  eye  which 
does  not  see  that  Velasquez  is  the  inimi- 
table colorist  and  not  Benjamin  Constant 
or  Ziem. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Corder  penetrates 
beneath  the  skin,  and  sheds  over  the  phys- 
iognomy of  the  person  a reflection  of  her 
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thoughts;  it  is  a portrait  in  some  sort 
psychological,  like  the  portraits  of  Car- 
lyle, of  Miss  Alexander,  and  of  the  many 
aristocratic  or  elegant  ladies  whom  the 
artist  has  painted.  The  chromatic  scheme 
is  an  arrangement  in  black  and  brown. 
The  floor  is  brownish  gray,  the  back- 
ground mere  luminous  gloom — atmos- 
phere that  seems  black  without  being 
black.  Against  this  background,  and  en- 
veloped in  it,  stands  a life-size  figure  of  a 
young  woman,  with  blond  hair  tightly 
rolled  on  the  top  of  her  head,  dressed  in 
a black  dress,  a black  jacket  bordered  with 
black  fur  and  lined  with  white,  holding 
in  her  gloved  hand  a brown,  felt  hat  with 
a long  feather,  and  turning  toward  the 
spectator  the  calm  profile  of  a rather  se- 
vere face  suffused  with  the  rosy  vibration 
of  life.  M.  Florian’s  excellent  engraving 
gives  a not  inadequate  idea  of  the  myste- 
rious simplicity  of  this  portrait,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  mod- 
em times,  worthy  to  figure  beside  the 
great  portraits  of  Velasquez.  I know 
nothing  more  intensely  living,  more  del- 
icately true  to  nature,  more  mysteriously 
modelled,  and  more  prodigiously  skilful 
in  drawing  than  the  face  of  this  portrait, 
and  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the 
painting  of  the  black  dress  and  the  sil- 
houette of  the  whole  figure,  black  against 
black,  so  elegant  in  its  sweeping  arabesque, 
so  commanding  in  its  serpentine  pose  and 
its  expression  of  refined  ennui.  The 
painter  and  the  connoisseur  may  gaze 
and  peer  at  this  portrait  as  long  as  they 
please,  but  they  will  never  discover  how 
it  was  painted,  for  all  trace  has  disappear- 
ed of  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the 
end ; it  suggests  no  effort ; it  betrays  no 
evidences  of  technical  skill,  and  no  marks 
of  clever  brush-work,  glazing,  or  impasto; 
it  is  simply  there  in  the  splendor  and 
mystery  of  its  existence,  a creation  rather 
than  a painting,  the  materialized  vision 
of  the  artist  whose  u White  Girl  ” already 
in  1863  caused  a French  critic  to  charac- 
terize him  most  suggestively  as  “le  plus 
spirite  des  peintres” 

Mr.  William  T.  Dannat’s  recent  and 
brilliant  reputation  is  due  to  his  pictures 
“Apres  la  Messe”  (Salon  of  1882),  “Con- 
trabandier  Aragonais”  (Salon  of  1883), 
now  in  the  museum  of  Perpignan,  “Qua- 
tuor  Espagnol”  (Salon  of  1884),  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva  H.  (Salon  of 
1885),  portrait  of  Mile.  L6onie  H.,  and  “A 


Sacristy  in  Aragon”  (Salon  of  1886),  the 
property  of  the  Art  Museum  at  Chicago. 
To  these  pictures  must  be  added  two  life- 
size  figures,  “Un  Profil  blond”  and  “Une 
Saduc6enne,”and  an  exquisite  head  and 
bust  on  a black  background,  called  “ Mar- 
iposa,’’all  three  shown  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  In 
our  engravings  we  have  reproduced — as 
adequately  as  the  means  of  black  and 
white  allow — “Un  Profil  blond”  and  the 
two  portraits  of  Miles.  Eva  and  Leonie  H. 
The  latter  portrait  represents  on  a dark 
brownish  ground  the  pale  rose  face  of  a 
blue-eyed  girl  with  soft  yellow  blond 
hair,  on  which  the  light  plays  and  turns 
it  into  gold.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a light 
brown  dress  with  a velvet  collar  and  a 
white  frill.  The  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva 
represents  a blond  girl  dressed  in  black 
against  a gray  background.  Both  these 
portraits  are  admirable,  and  that  of  Mile. 
Eva  in  particular  seems  to  be  absolutely 
definitive;  it  is  not  possible  to  paint  flesh 
more  true  to  nature,  to  model  a head  more 
vividly,  or  to  execute  with  more  mysteri- 
ous and  fascinating  simplicity.  There  is 
no  old  master  of  the  days  when  men  knew 
how  to  paint  who  can  show  a finer  or  a 
more  complete  piece  of  work  than  this 
girl’s  head.  The  life-size  figure  “Un 
Profil  blond”  bears  the  sub-title  of  a 
“study  in  red”;  it  represents  a blond- 
haired woman  with  delicate  rose  and 
white  cheeks  standing  and  looking  at  her- 
self in  a hand-mirror;  she  is  dressed  in 
red,  with  a transparent  red  shawl  hanging 
from  her  shoulder  scarf  wise;  in  her  hair 
is  a rose-red  flower ; in  the  corner  of  the 
room  is  a red  sang  de  bceuf  vase  filled 
with  red  poppies,  and  the  walls  of  the 
room  forming  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture are  red  also.  This  study  in  red  is  a 
vision  of  beauty ; the  general  aspect  as  a 
mere  color  scheme  has  the  fascination  of 
the  most  exquisite  reds  that  we  know— 
the  velvety  red  of  pelargoniums,  the  red 
of  azaleas,  which  has  the  surface  of  fine 
silk,  the  red  of  Coromandel  lacker,  the 
red  of  the  flame-licked  porcelain  of  the 
Orientals,  the  red  of  the  soft  tissues  of  In- 
dia, the  red  of  the  wings  of  butterflies. 
Thus,  before  we  realize  what  the  picture 
is,  we  already  receive  an  impression  of 
something  rich,  rare,  and  precious,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  something  exquisite  and 
quintessential,  for  the  form  which  we 
discern  in  the  dreamy  ambience  is  of 
supreme  elegance  and  fearless  purity  of 
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line.  It  is  the  form  of  a woman  who  is 
an  incarnation  of  slender  and  serpentine 
voluptuousness,  a woman  of  subtle  phys- 
ical fascination,  a captivating  animal  of 
the  race  of  that  flower-crowned  nymph 
whose  enigmatic  beauty  triumphs  at  Flor- 
ence in  Botticelli’s  allegory  of  spring.  In 
the  whole  exhibition  this  picture  stands 
out  as  something  new,  unlike  all  that  we 
have  seen — a thing  of  refined  invention. 
Besides  being  a vision  of  beauty,  this 
“Profil  blond”  is  executed  with  unfail- 
ing knowledge.  Every  millimetre  of  the 
contour  is  studied  with  relentless  persist- 
ency and  drawn  with  impeccable  firm- 
ness. As  in  the  grand  work  of  Velas- 
quez, who  drew  nature  as  it  is  and  as  he 
saw  it,  the  silhouette  is  cut  out  sharply; 
there  is  not  a hair  s-breadth  of  the  outline 
of  the  skirt  that  cannot  be  followed  by 
the  eye  and  reasoned  about;  there  is  not 
a particle  of  the  delicate  lines  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  which  is  not 
closely  observed  and  mysteriously  perfect. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  flesh  of  the 
figure  where  you  cannot  find,  if  you  look 
for  it,  all  the  modelling  that  there  is  in 
nature — the  trace  of  all  the  muscles,  the 
place  of  all  the  bones;  and  yet  the  paint- 
ing of  the  flesh  appears  to  be  of  a flatness 
and  of  a unity  of  tone  that  stop  just  short 
of  excess,  and  remain  incomparable. 

“Une  Saduceenne  ” bears  the  sub-title 
of  a “study  in  white,”  and  represents  a 
suave  young  woman  with  an  aureole  of 
golden  hair,  dressed  in  a white  low-necked 
dress,  standing  and  looking  toward  the 
spectator  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
lips  parted  in  a smile,  her  whole  face  fore- 
shortened, one  hand  on  her  hip  and  the 
arm  crooked,  while  in  the  other  hand  she 
holds  a cigarette.  The  walls  of  the  room 
are  gray,  relieved  only  by  a bit  of  black 
curtain  with  polychrome  Oriental  embroid- 
ery. To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a gray 
vase  with  blue  ornamentation  containing 
some  tall  branches  of  white  gelder-roses. 
On  the  floor  in  the  foreground  lies  one 
gelder-rose  with  scattered  petals.  Like 
the  lady  in  the  “Profil  blond,”  the  hero- 
ine of  this  study  in  white  is  a fascinating 
materialist;  as  the  title  suggests,  she  is 
wholly  given  up  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  for  the  Sadducees,  we  read,  did 
not  believe  in  angels,  neither  in  the  resur- 
rection; she  is,  however,  more  familiar, 
more  “modern,”  more  intime , than  the 
woman  in  red.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  painting,  “Une  Saduceenne”  is  a tour 


de  force  ; the  head  and  bust  are  admirable 
in  tone  and  delicate  realism;  the  white 
dress  is  really  white  and  yet  full  of  color; 
the  light  coming  from  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture, and,  so  to  speak,  trickling  down  over 
the  face,  the  shoulders,  the  bust,  the  edges 
and  frills  of  the  sleeves  and  of  the  cor- 
sage, and  over  the  folds  of  the  skirt  to 
the  toe  of  the  girl’s  shoe,  is  managed  with 
rare  sureness  of  means  and  daintiness  of 
vision. 

Of  Mr.  Dannat’s  well-known  picture  of 
the  ‘‘Spanish  Quatuor”  I need  say  little 
except  that  it  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  United  States  section,  and  com- 
pared with  the  finest  pictures,  not  only 
in  the  foreign  sections,  but  also  in  the 
French,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
completely  successful  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  entire  Exhibition.  In  the  way  of 
realistic  painting  it  is  as  fine  as  anything 
that  has  been  done — admirably  composed, 
distinguished  in  aspect,  full  of  careful  ob- 
servation of  values,  and  painted,  like  all 
Mr.  Dannat’s  pictures,  with  the  firmness 
and  material  solidity  of  the  old  masters. 
This  latter  quality  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  nowadays  most  pictures  at  the  end  of 
six  months  look  no  longer  the  same  as 
they  did  when  they  left  the  artist’s  studio. 
The  “Spanish  Quatuor”  is  as  bright  and 
pure  now  as  it  looked  when  we  saw  it  in 
the  Salon  of  1884.  To  my  mind,  however, 
the  “Spanish  Quatuor”  is  not  Mr.  Dan- 
nat’s finest  work.  It  has  not  the  defini- 
tive quality  of  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva 
H. ; it  has  not  the  singular  and  pene- 
trating distinction,  the  absolute  verity  and 
purity  of  tone,  the  sureness  and  directness 
of  execution,  the  complete  achievement,  of 
the  “Sacristy  in  Aragon.”  In  Mr.  Dan- 
nat's  work  we  find  the  qualities  of  the 
most  gifted  artists — a vision  of  singular 
acuteness  and  sensitiveness,  a refined  and 
delicate  intelligence,  perfect  command  of 
the  means  of  drawing  and  painting,  and 
finally  that  taste  and  that  aesthetic  tact 
which  enable  him  to  avoid  every  excess, 
whether  of  commonplaceness  or  of  eccen- 
tricity—those  two  extremes  on  the  verge 
of  which  the  masterpiece  is  conceived  and 
consummated. 

Mr.  Dannat  was  certainly  the  hero  of 
the  United  States  section  at  Paris,  and 
his  triumph  was  amply  justified  by  the 
seriousness  and  thoroughness  of  his  tal- 
ent. But  in  the  same  breath  we  must 
record  the  equally  brilliant  success  of 
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Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  who  exhibited  por- 
traits of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Boit,  of  Mrs. 
Boit  herself,  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Vick- 
ers, of  Mrs.  White,  Mrs.  Kissan,  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

Mr.  Sargent's  reputation  is  the  result 
of  ten  years’  work.  His  first  picture,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1878,  represented 
some  fisher-women  and  children  on  the 
sea-coast.  In  1879  he  sprang  into  noto- 
riety with  a dashing  portrait  of  Carolus 
Duran  painted  in  the  master’s  own  style. 
In  1880  he  exhibited  a portrait  of  a lady 
and  a delicate  fantaisie  called  “Fumee 
d’Ambre  gris”;  in  1881,  portraits  and 
some  water-colors  of  Venice;  in  1882,  a 
portrait  and  a picture  of  a Spanish  dan- 
cing girl,  called  “El  Jaleo,”  which  crea- 
ted a sensation,  and  induced  enthusiastic 
critics  to  evoke  the  souvenir  of  Goya, 
whereas  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Vierge 
would  perhaps  have  sufficed.  In  1883 
Mr.  Sargent  exhibited  at  the  Salon  a por- 
trait group  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Boit; 
in  1884,  the  famous  portrait  of  Madame 
Gauthereau ; in  1885, 1886,  and  1888,  por- 
traits. Meanwhile,  after  the  ferocious 
criticism  which  the  picture  of  Madame 
Gauthereau  provoked,  Mr.  Sargent  set- 
tled in  London,  and  won  fresh  laurels 
with  a number  of  portraits,  and  with  a 
charming  picture  bearing  the  title  of 
“ Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,”  which  had 
the  honor  of  being  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Academy  on  behalf  of  the  Chan- 
trey  Fund.  This  picture  is  reproduced 
in  our  engraving. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  an  artist  in  the  noble 
sense  of  the  term ; he  will  never  consent 
to  be  commonplace;  he  loves  rarity;  he 
interests  always  by  the  distinction  of  an 
effort  which  is  not  that  of  ordinary  men. 
His  talent  is  prodigious;  his  sensitiveness 
to  all  artistic  manifestations  is  extremely 
delicate;  his  intelligence,  his  verve , and 
his  virtuosite  are  marvellous  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  sometimes  get  the  better 
of  his  personality.  But  even  in  his  imi- 
tative moods  Mr.  Sargent  invariably  adds 
something  of  his  own  which  gives  a 
dash,  a brio,  a novelty,  and  a distinction 
to  all  that  he  produces.  Carolus  Duran, 
Manet,  Vierge,  Goya,  and  recently  Claude 
Monet,  have  in  turn  captivated  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's attention,  and  from  each  one  he 
has  wrested  the  secret  of  some  new 
means  to  be  added  to  the  already  rich  ar- 
senal of  his  artistic  resources.  Amongst 
the  old  masters  Mr.  Sargent  has  carried 


his  appreciative  explorations  even  fur- 
ther back  than  Velasquez,  for  when  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  a contemporary 
beauty,  Madame  Gauthereau,  the  hero  of 
his  thoughts  was  Piero  della  Francesca, 
the  impeccable  purity  and  the  mysterious 
flatness  of  whose  profiles  he  ventured  to 
take  as  his  model.  The  enterprise  was 
entirely  laudable;  to  have  sought  to 
achieve  that  idealized  vision,  that  ab- 
stract grace  of  the  bounding  lines,  and 
that  exalted  rendering  of  character,  truer 
than  nature  itself,  which  the  great  paint- 
er of  the  fifteenth  century  attained  in  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  mastery, 
was  wholly  to  Mr.  Sargent’s  credit.  The 
portrait  of  Madame  Gauthereau  remains 
a thing  of  beauty;  the  wild  and  coarse 
criticism  with  which  the  public  honored 
it  proves  only  how  dangerous  it  is  for  an 
artist  to  dare  to  produce  something  un- 
common, instead  of  being  content  to  be 
persistently  and  resolutely  vulgar. 

To  comment  upon  each  of  the  portraits 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  un- 
necessary. To  my  mind  the  two  most 
personal  and  most  completely  charming 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Boit  and  of  the  Boit 
children.  This  latter  picture,  painted  iu 
1882,  has  been  already  engraved  and  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Magazine,  October, 
1887.  I need  only  say  that  as  it  gains  in 
years  this  picture  gains  in  quality.  Since 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  it  has  ac- 
quired a richness  of  aspect,  a harmony 
and  depth  of  tone,  and  a mystery  of  sur- 
face that  make  it  comparable  to  the  great 
works  which  admiration  has  definitively 
classed.  As  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Boit, 
I remember  admiring  it  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  London  in  1888,  and  remark- 
ing how  miserable  and  laborious  all  the 
pictures  looked  that  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  hung  near  this  novel  vision  of 
femininity  rendered  with  such  wonder- 
ful cleverness  and  distinction  of  touch. 
This  portrait  has  those  qualities  of  spon- 
taneity. directness,  and  rareness  of  aspect 
which  stamp  Mr.  Sargent's  best  work. 

“ Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose”  is  a rare 
vision  which  the  artist  may  have  seen 
some  summer  evening  perhaps  as  his  boat 
glided  past  those  fairy  English  gardens 
that  slope  down  to  the  water's  edge  along 
the  Thames.  It  represents  some  little 
girls  busily  lighting  up  a garden  at  dusk. 
The  impression  given  by  the  picture  ren- 
ders precisely  what  must  have  been  the 
charm  of  the  spectacle  in  nature,  namely. 
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for  the  eye,  the  intensity  of  the  color 
heightened  by  the  incipient  conflict  be- 
tween lamp -light  and  daylight  — the 
lamp-light  only  just  beginning  to  make 
the  paper  lanterns  glow  more  strongly 
than  the  flowers;  and  for  the  mind,  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  children  are 
working  at  this  preparation  for  an  illu- 
mination, unconsciously  becoming  a part 
of  the  scene,  like  so  many  moths  or  fire- 
flies. This  picture  is  a work  of  exqui- 
site beauty  and  refinement,  one  of  those 
delicate  dreams  of  color  and  dainty  form 
that  nature  suggests  and  the  artist  real- 
izes only  in  moments  of  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious inspiration. 

Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  first  made  his 
mark  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1882,  with  a 
charming  picture  called  “Chateaux  en  Es- 
pagne,”  which  is  reproduced  in  our  en- 
graving, and  remains  one  of  the  artist’s 
best  works.  In  the  Salon  of  1884  Mr. 
Harrison  again  obtained  great  success 
with  a marine  called  “Cr6puscule,”  which 
he  followed  up  in  the  Salon  of  1885  with 
“La  Vague,”  and  in  the  Salon  of  1886 
with  “En  Arcadie.”  The  above-men- 
tioned four  pictures  all  figured  in  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  and  represent  up  to 
the  present  the  artist's  greatest  and  most 
successful  efforts.  The  blue-eyed  boy  ly- 
ing on  his  back  on  the  sands  and  dream- 
ing beside  his  castle  of  mussel  shells  and 
reeds  was  painted  under  the  influence  of 
Bastien-Lepage,  who  has  been  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s guiding  genius  much  more  than  his 
official  master,  Gerome.  "The  key-note  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  art  is  truth  to  nature;  he 
is  a disciple  of  the  plein  air  movement, 
and  of  the  evolution  which  was  deter- 
mined in  French  art  by  Manet,  who  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  modern  painters  to  the 
diffused  vibrations  of  out-door  light,  and 
showed  them  how  to  decompose  color,  and 
to  fix  the  real  effect  by  establishing  rig- 
orously the  series  of  relations.  This  has 
been  Mr.  Harrison's  great  preoccupation 
in  his  many  studies  of  sea  and  sky  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  aspects  which  sunlight, 
moonshine,  and  cloud  formations  impart 
to  them.  In  these  marines  Mr.  Harrison 
is  absolutely  personal.  His  vision  of  the 
infinite  expanse  of  the  restless  ocean,  of 
the  impressive  stillness  of  the  silent  sky 
when  the  blackness  of  night  looms  up 
over  the  horizon,  of  the  viscous  surface  of 
the  rolling  waves  that  seem  to  moan  and 
wail  in  the  awfulness  of  the  vast  solitude, 
has  a grandeur  that  a poet's  majestic  met- 
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aphors  could  alone  describe.  It  is  a 
vision  more  penetrating,  more  complex, 
more  prismatically  brilliant,  than  any 
painter  has  before  enjoyed,  a vision  now 
tragic  and  morose,  but  more  often  delicate 
and  infinite  in  fine  nuances  like  mother- 
of-pearl  or  opal.  The  “Cr6puscule”  and 
“La  Vague,” apart  from  their  charm  as 
visions  of  nature,  are  of  inexhaustible  in- 
terest as  studies  of  color  and  of  values. 
The  mere  chromatic  aspect  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s marines  gives  to  the  eye  direct  phys- 
ical enjoyment  before  the  brain  perceives 
that  this  color  reproduces  the  instantane- 
ous phases  of  cloud  and  water,  and  before 
analysis  reveals  how  curious  is  the  artist’s 
precise  notation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
curling  wave,  and  of  the  wash  that  swirls 
in  successive  and  ever-widening  curves 
chasing  each  other  over  the  smooth  sands, 
each  with  its  glassy  sheet  of  mirror-like 
surface  that  reflects  the  sky. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  “ En  Arcadie,”  in  spite 
of  its  title,  contains  nothing  fanciful  or 
imported  from  dream-land;  it  is  entirely 
from  nature.  The  modern  French  school 
of  painting  of  the  past  fifteen  years  is 
based  on  two  principles,  namely,  the  ob- 
servation of  values  and  the  integrity  of 
the  subject.  The  idea  that  has  been  pro- 
fessed, perhaps  to  excess,  is  that  to  make 
a picture  we  do  not  need  dramatic  or  sen- 
timental stories,  neither  the  pear-shaped 
tears  of  Greuze  nor  the  stupendous  ad- 
ventures of  Sennacherib.  The  theory  is 
that  truth  suffices,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
that  can  be  demanded  of  an  artist  is  sin- 
cere observation,  logical  execution,  and 
emancipation  from  academic  influence, 
or,  as  others  might  say,  individuality  and 
self-respect.  “ En  Arcadie  ” contains  the 
result  of  the  application  of  this  theory  to 
nude  figures  in  the  open  air.  Beside  a 
stream,  beyond  which  is  a flowery  mea- 
dow and  an  enclosing  curtain  of  trees,  is 
a carpet  of  velvety  grass  and  flowers, 
studded  with  gnarled  willows  and  sil- 
very birches,  through  whose  branches  the 
afternoon  sun  strikes  and  forms  a golden 
mosaic  on  the  sward.  In  this  landscape 
some  nude  women  are  reposing  after  their 
bath,  sitting  or  reclining  in  the  grass, 
while  one  in  the  foreground  stands,  and 
with  uplifted  arms  grasps  the  branch 
above  her  head,  and  remains  in  languid 
pose,  talking  to  one  who  sits  on  her  left — 
dryads  that  are  entirely  human,  and  even 
modern,  for  the  artist  has  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  his  method  of  realizing  his 
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Arcadian  vision:  he  has  simply  painted 
modern  women  nude  in  the  open  air,  and 
reproduced,  with  the  sincerity  of  contem- 
porary analysis,  the  aspect  of  flesh  that 
habitually  wears  clothes  as  it  appears  in 
the  unusual  conditions  of  nudity.  In 
painting  both  the  landscape  and  the  fig- 
ures Mr.  Harrison  has  sought  to  attain 
truth  to  nature;  not  the  mere  textual  im- 
age and  reproduction,  but  truth  in  tone 
and  relative  values.  The  sun  is  not  seen 
in  the  picture  itself,  but  it  pervades  the 
whole  in  the  light  green  of  the  grass,  in 
the  shadows  which  are  only  attenuated 
light,  on  the  bodies  of  the  women,  which 
are  enveloped  in  the  caresses  of  varied 
and  conflicting  reflected  lights.  The  land- 
scape of  “ En  Arcadie”  is  perfection ; it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a more  absolute  and 
delicate  illusion  of  sunny  woodland. 

Of  the  landscapes  exhibited  the  finest 
and  the  most  personal  were  those  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Davis,  “Un  Soird’Hiver,”  “ La 
Vall6e  en  le  Soir,”  “ Le  Versant  de  la  Cpl- 
line,”  and  “ Le  Soir  apr6s  l'Orage.”  Mr. 
Davis  gives  us  refined  and  poetical  vis- 
ions of  nature  which  are  at  once  realistic 
and  lyrical,  and  which  do  not  remain 
mere  cold  reproductions  of  the  material 
aspect  of  nature,  but  represent  nature  in- 
fused with  the  emotions  that  it  provokes 
in  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  The  cold 
blue-gray  solitude  of  water,  rushes,  and 
sky  called  “A  Winter  Evening”  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  best  modern  land- 
scapes in  the  Exhibition,  beautiful  in  tone, 
distinguished  in  sentiment, and  conceived 
with  an  intensity  and  a completeness  that 
are  absolute.  Another  of  this  artist's  pic- 
tures, representing  a green  valley  invad- 
ed by  the  encroaching  gloom  of  twilight, 
with  a white  cloud  of  pearly  mist  steal- 
ing over  the  tranquil  and  weary  expanse 
of  verdure,  gives  with  equal  intensity  an 
impression  of  melancholy  stillness,  of  the 
immensity  of  the  valley  and  its  bounding 
hills,  and  of  the  awful  fascination  of  the 
majesty  of  Night,  that  covers  the  earth  as 
it  were  with  a shroud  of  silence  and  of 
mystery.  Mr.  Davis  has  made  his  mark 
discreetly  but  surely  at  the  Salons  of  the 
last  six  years;  his  exhibit  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars  gives  him  rank  amongst  the  great 
landscapists  of  the  day,  as  an  artist  singu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  soul  charm  as  well 
as  to  the  color  charm  of  nature. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock  revealed  himself, 
a late-comer  in  art,  at  the  Salon  in  1887, 
when  his  “ Tulip-growing  in  Holland”  at 


once  made  him  almost  famous.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  is  a curtain  of 
trees,  and  nestling  under  the  trees  a house, 
and  in  front  of  the  house  tulips,  band  af- 
ter band,  parallel  and  regular,  rose,  white, 
yellow,  and  red ; and  in  the  midst  of  this 
natural  carpet  of  flowers  stands  the  lady 
of  the  house,  in  Dutch  costume,  hesitating, 
scissors  in  hand,  which  tulip  she  shall  cut. 
This  lovely  vision  of  floral  color  figured 
in  the  Universal  Exhibition,  together  with 
“ The  Annunciation”  (Salon  of  1888),  and 
a new  picture  of  Dutch  figures  in  pale 
and  pearly  landscape,  called  “Materni- 
ty.” This  last  is  charming  in  aspect  and 
most  delicate  in  tone;  the  landscape  is 
exquisite;  the  figures  alone  betray  the 
inevitable  weakness  of  opsimathy,  and 
that,  too,  all  the  more  so  as  they  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  foreground.  Neverthe- 
less, you  feel  that  this  picture  is  the  work 
of  a singularly  artistic  temperament. 
The  same  impression  is  given  by  “The 
Annunciation,”  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  This  picture  is  a har- 
mony in  green  and  silver.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a plot  of  tall-growing  lilies  in 
the  full  glory  of  their  rich  white  bloom; 
a dark  hedge  of  lilac  bushes,  broken  here 
and  there  by  willows,  separates  the  lily 
garden  from  an  expanse  of  bright  green 
Dutch  landscape  that  fades  away  with  in- 
finite delicacy  of  gradations  toward  the 
distant  horizon  of  pearly  sky.  Against 
the  background  formed  by  the  hedge 
stands  the  Virgin,  personified  by  a plain 
Dutch  maid,  draped  in  simple  vestments 
of  lilac-gray  tone  and  a short  cloak  reach- 
ing to  the  waist,  and  wearing  the  white 
muslin  coiffure  of  Holland,  with  streamers 
that  hang  over  the  shoulders.  In  the  idea 
of  the  painter,  Mary  has  just  received  the 
divine  message,  and  with  downcast  eyes 
replies  to  the  angel  invisible  to  profane 
eyes,  “Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.” 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  “Annunciation”  is  dis- 
tinguished and  refined  in  composition  and 
treatment ; the  color  scheme  of  greens  and 
grays  with  exquisite  opaline  transitions  is 
charming;  the  invention  of  the  picture 
implies  intelligent  selection,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  rare  quality  which  we  call 
taste.  To  my  mind  “ The  Annunciation” 
is  a beautiful  work,  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  original  pictures  in  the  Amer- 
ican section,  and  incontestably  the  vision 
of  a man  of  delicate  and  artistic  nature. 

Mr.  J.  Gari  Melchers,  whose  name  first 
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appears  in  the  Salon  catalogue  in  1882, 
did  not  make  his  mark  until  the  Salon  of 
1886,  when  he  exhibited  “Le  Preche,” 
reproduced  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. At  the  Salon  of  1888  his  “Dutch 
Pilots,”  with  their  placid  faces,  sitting 
round  an  inn  table,  talking  about  the  sea, 
smoking,  and  carving  models  of  boats,  was 
one  of  the  notable  pictures  of  the  year. 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Melchers 
was  represented  by  both  these  works,  and 
by  a very  large  new  picture  representing 
the  celebration  of  communion  in  a Dutch 
church,  and  containing  some  twenty  life- 
size  and  remarkably  ugly  figures.  Al- 
though Mr.  Melchers  works  by  preference 
in  Holland,  and  although  he  has  hitherto 
painted  none  but  Dutch  subjects,  he  is 
a pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  and 
thoroughly  French  in  the  modernity  and 
quality  of  his  vision.  He  paints  figures 
round  and  solid,  with  a tendency  toward 
the  complete  illusion  of  materiality.  In  all 
that  concerns  realistic  work  we  cannot 
mention  a French  artist  who  is  superior 
to  him,  for  Mr.  Melchers  is  marvellously 
skilful : in  “ Le  Preche”  and  in  the  large 
“Communion”  picture  there  are  figures 
and  morceaux  which  are  simply  the  last 
word  of  realism  in  painting.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Melchers’s  pictures  are  rich 
in  local  color;  the  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  the  figures  are  full  of  character,  stud- 
ied with  esprit , drawn  faultlessly,  and 
painted  with  simplicity  and  strength;  the 
composition  is  not  commonplace;  the 
relative  values  are  keenly  observed;  the 
figures  admirably  enveloped  in  air;  in 
fact  there  is  no  technical  detail,  no  mat- 
ter of  special  knowledge,  no  material 
point,  in  which  Mr.  Melchers  can  be  found 
even  hesitating,  much  less  positively  at 
fault.  His  three  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  are  thoroughly  remark- 
able works,  and  amongst  the  younger 
painters  of  the  day,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  Europe,  Mr.  Melchers  has  won  for 
himself  a very  enviable  and  distinguished 
position.  His  work  is  new  and  quite  per- 
sonal ; he  has  both  the  courage  and  the 
strength  to  be  himself.  Doubtless  these 
pews  full  of  Dutch  women  and  girls  in 
their  quaint  head-dresses  interest  many 
people.  The  sturdy  pilots,  too,  and  the 
plain-looking,  cheesy-faced  people  gather- 
ed round  the  communion  table  in  a bare 
and  gray- walled 'Dutch  church,  will  find 
admirers  who  will  be  struck  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  subject,  by  the  illusion  of 


life,  and  by  the  rendering  of  common- 
place features  and  ordinary  character- 
istics that  the  first-comers  can  appreciate. 
But  is  the  admiration  of  such  as  these 
sufficient  for  the  artist’s  ambition?  Is  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  the  subject  so 
incontestable  as  some  maintain  it  to  be? 
Are  we  not  beginning  to  have  enough 
likenesses  of  ugly  people  of  advanced  age 
and  bumble  station  since  fashion  direct- 
ed the  painters  into  the  path  of  peasant 
portraiture,  and  since  experience  has 
shown  them  that  it  is  far  easier  to  paint 
the  wrinkled  parchment  face  of  a stupid 
old  hag  than  to  reproduce  the  grace,  the 
elegance,  and  refinement  of  a beautiful 
woman?  Mr.  Melchers  appears  to  have 
skill  and  talent  enough  to  attempt  the 
noblest  and  most  ambitious  enterprises. 
He  has  already  shown  himself  to  be  a 
draughtsman  and  a painter;  the  future 
will  show  whether  this  brilliant  young 
man  has  the  supreme  gifts  of  taste  and  of 
beautiful  invention  that  will  make  him 
an  artist  and  a creator.  Of  the  three 
pictures  which  he  exhibits  at  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  the  most  interesting  is 
44  Le  Preche,”  which  has  certain  qualities 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  that  make  it 
charming  to  the  eye.  In  his  last  and 
most  ambitious  picture,  “The  Commun- 
ion,” which  is  positively  and  frankly 
ugly,  Mr.  Melchers  seems  to  tend  rather 
toward  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Courbet,  whose  vision  of  nature  is  that  of 
an  impersonal  observer,  very  searching, 
but  without  lyrism  or  charm — of  Courbet, 
who  above  all  things  studied  the  volume 
of  bodies,  their  thickness  rather  than 
their  silhouette  against  the  layers  of 
transparent  air,  and  the  diversity  rather 
than  the  lightness  and  daintiness  of  the 
effect. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  made  about 
the  disproportion  between  the  talent  ex- 
pended and  the  subject  treated  apply  also 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Gay,  who  was 
represented  by  a large  picture  called 
“Charity,” by  the  “Benedicite”  (Salon of 
1888),  reproduced  in  our  engraving  from 
the  original  in  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg, 
by  “ Les  Fileuses  ” (Salon  of  1885),  and  by 
some  genre  pictures  of  no  special  interest. 
Mr.  Gav,  a pupil  of  Bonnat,  began  his  ca- 
reer at  the  Salon  of  1879  w ith  “ Une  Le^on 
d’Escrime,”  which  betrayed  the  influence 
of  the  Fortuny  school.  For  some  years 
he  continued  painting  genre  and  costume 
pictures  with  extreme  virtuosity ; and 
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then,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Lieber- 
mann,  Ulide,  and  other  realistic  painters 
of  the  humble,  he  produced  a series  of  old 
women  of  singular  uncomeliness— “ Les 
Fileuses”  spiuning  by  the  fireside;  “La 
Tisseuse,”  (Salon  of  1886),  a gray  old  wo- 
man weaving  at  a gray  old  loom  in  a gray 
old  room;  the  “ B6n4dicit4,”  representing 
another  gray  old  woman  returning  thanks 
for  a meagre  meal ; and  “Charity,”  which 
contains  not  only  an  ugly  old  woman,  but 
also  an  ugly  old  man,  a blind  woman, 
and  a dirty  child.  Of  this  series  the  best 
picture  is  the  “ Benedicit4,”  which  was 
bought  by  the  French  government,  and 
which  is  a remarkable  piece  of  painting. 
This  shrivelled  old  woman  as  a vision  of 
nature  may  ndt  interest  us  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  there  is  a distinct  charm  in 
the  picture  considered  as  a symphony  of 
grays  of  infinite  delicacy  as  they  pass  from 
the  depth  of  airy  transparent  shadow  to 
the  softness  of  demi-teinte  and  the  com- 
plete intensity  of  full  light.  The  “ B4ne- 
dicite”  is  exquisitely  studied,  and  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
seen. 

Mr.  Ridgway  Knight's  exhibition  pic- 
tures were  “ La  Rencontre,”  “ L’ Appel  au 
Passeur”  (Salon  of  1888),  and  “Un  Deuil” 
(Salon  of  1882).  Mr.  Knight  first  came  to 
Europe  in  1861,  and  studied  with  Gleyre. 
After  spending  some  years  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  to  Paris  in  1872,  exhib- 
ited a picture  called  “Les  Fugitives”  in 
the  Salon  of  1873,  and  finally  settled  at 
Poissy,  when  he  began  to  paint  landscape 
with  figures  under  the  guidance  of  Meis- 
sonier.  A man  whose  masters  have  been 
Gleyre  and  Meissonier  necessarily  learns 
to  disdain  facile  successes  and  to  prize  ar- 
tistic sincerity.  This  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Knight's  series  of  pictures  exhibited  year 
after  year  at  the  Salon : “ The  Washer- wo- 
men” (1875),  “Harvesters”  (1876),  “Vil- 
lage Water-carriers”  (1877),  “La  Ven- 
dange  (1879),  “Une  Halte”  (1880),  “ Apres 
un  Dejeuner”  (1881),  “Un  Deuil”  (1882), 
“Sans  Dot”  (1883),  “ Les  Babillards” 
(1885),  “LTnventeur”  (1886),  “ En  Octo- 
bre”  (1887),  “L’Appcl  au  Passeur”  (1888), 
“ Le  Soir”  (1889).  Mr.  Knight  does  not 
paint  the  life  of  country  people  with  the 
austerity  of  Millet,  who  shows  us  the  hu- 
man being  imbruted  and  deformed  by  his 
perpetual  struggle  against  the  earth  and 
the  elements;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
he  yielded  too  much  to  the  urban  and 
cloying  sentimentalism  by  means  of  which 


Jules  Breton  steals  the  hearts  of  the  coun- 
try cousins.  Mr.  Knight  has  an  innate 
tendency  to  see  the  smiling  and  amiable 
aspect  of  nature;  he  exercises  the  artist’s 
right  to  pick  and  choose  and  select.  His 
vision  of  rural  life  is  that  of  a healthy, 
happy  man,  unperverted  by  pessimism  or 
dilettanteism  or  any  other  excess  of  men- 
tal refinement,  and  consequently  he  finds 
in  the  fields  of  Seine-et-Oise  peasant  girls 
far  more  goodly  to  look  upon  than  the 
rough-hewn  and  heavy  creatures  whom 
the  author  of  the  “ Angelus”  has  painted 
digghig  and  delving,  toiling  and  moiling, 
resigned  and  joyless.  If  there  is  any  la- 
tent coquetry  in  a model,  any  elegance 
of  line  beneath  the  rough  vesture,  Mr. 
Knight’s  eye  will  detect  it,  and  his  brush 
will  render  it  with  the  exaltation  of  ideal- 
ism: in  other  words,  Mr.  Knight  selects, 
what  is  beautiful  and  pretty  in  the  peas- 
ant, and  avoids  all  that  is  hideous  and  un- 
sightly. The  picture  reproduced  in  our 
engraving  seems  to  us  the  most  complete 
that  he  has  yet  painted,  combining  ar- 
tistic and  material  qualities  of  high  merit. 
We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  whence 
we  see  the  river  winding  away  into  the 
blue-gray  distance  between  hills  dotted 
with  houses  here  and  there,  and  fringed 
with  trees  around  which  the  moisture  of 
the  autumn  air  clings  like  a luminous 
film.  To  the  left  in  the  foreground  is  a 
stretch  of  fresh  green  grass,  and  beyond  a 
thicket  and  bushes,  with  withered  leaves 
hanging  over  the  water  s edge.  Two  ro- 
bust rustic  belles,  clad  in  work-a-day  cos- 
tume, checkered  with  those  patches  that 
are  still  the  pride  of  an  economical  house- 
wife, are  represented  in  the  act  of  hailing 
with  characteristic  gestures  the  ferry-man, 
whom  they  see  with  his  boat  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  bank.  The  pearli- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  this  picture,  the 
delicately  studied  gradations  of  lumiuous 
air  penetrating  in  between  the  trees  on  the 
left,  the  exquisitely  fine  tones  of  the  land- 
scape, the  vivid  attitudes  of  the  figures, 
are  points  which  the  eye  remarks  with  al- 
ways new  pleasure. 

Mr.  Julius  L.  Stewart  is  a pupil  of 
Zamacois,  Gerome,  and  Madrazo,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
brilliancy  of  execution,  whose  virtuositc f 
and  whose  brightness  of  color  he  rivals 
both  in  his  subject  pictures  and  in  his 
portraits.  His  reputation  is  the  result  of 
ten  years’  work,  the  chief  fruits  of  which 
have  been  shown  at  the  Salon : “ La  Maja” 
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and  “La  Lecture”  (1878),  “Portrait  of 
Lady  A.”  (1879),  “L’£te”  and  a portrait 
of  Mile.  E.  S.  (1S82),  “ Une  Cour  au  Caire” 
(1883),  “A  Five-o'clock  Tea”  (1884),  “A 
Hunt  Bali”  (1885),  “Full  Speed'’  (1886), 
“La  Berge,  Bougival”  (1887),  “Portrait 
of  the  Vicomtesse  G.  d’A.”  (1888).  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  Mr.  Stewart  made  a 
brilliant  show  with  his  “Hunt  Ball,”  a 
new  picture  in  the  same  vein  called  the 
“Hunt  Supper,”  “La  Berge,  Bougival,” 
an  Oriental  scene  representing  “ A Court- 
yard at  Cairo,”  and  three  portraits,  of 
which  one,  “ Portrait  of  the  Baronne  B.,” 
a charming  and  refined  figure  in  white,  is 
reproduced  in  our  engraving.  Mr.  Stew- 
art excels  in  depicting  scenes  and  details 
of  social  elegance,  and  in  brilliant  and 
clever  painting  he  vies  with  the  most 
skilful. 

Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce’s  first  Salon 
pictures  were  a portrait  (1876),  the  “Death 
of  the  First-born”  (1877),  “Abraham’s 
Sacrifice”  (1879),  and  the  “Beheading  of 
St.  John”  (1881).  These  were  the  work 
of  an  excellent  pupil  of  Bonnat  who  had 
not  yet  found  his  way.  In  the  Salon  of 
1883  Mr.  Pearce  exhibited  the  “ Prelude,” 
an  excellent  genre  picture  representing  a 
girl  playing  a guitar,  and  the  “Water- 
carrier,”  a peasant  maid  carrying  pitchers 
in  a pale  Picardy  landscape.  Mr.  Pearce’s 
Salon  pictures  in  the  following  years — 
“ Peines  de  Cceur  (1885),  “Une  Bergere” 
(1886),  “St.  Genevieve”  (1887),  “Rentree 
du  Troupeau”  (1888) — classed  him  defini- 
tively amongst  the  successful  painters  of 
rustic  landscape-and-figure  subjects,  treat- 
ed with  all  the  technical  skill,  close  obser- 
vation, and  simple  handling  which  the 
modern  French  school  demands,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a point  of  sentiment 
dominating  the  general  realism.  At  the 
Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Pearce  was  rep- 
resented by  a portrait,  “La  Melancolie,” 
“Le  Soir,”  and  “Une  Bergere.”  The 
last,  a souvenir  of  Picardy,  is  repro- 
duced in  our  engraving,  and  represents 
the  artist  at  his  best.  On  a sloping  hill- 
side, with  a rugged  path  straggling  up 
toward  the  horizon  between  fields  of  stub- 
ble and  stacked  corn,  a flock  of  sheep  is 
seen  browsing,  while  in  the  foreground 
stands  a shepherdess  resting,  with  her 
hands  on  her  staff,  her  eyes  cast  down  in 
vacant  thoughtlessness,  her  attitude  that 
of  stolid  weariness,  unless  it  be  one  of 
hallucination  and  day-dreaming.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  picture  is  an  admi- 
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rable  rendering  of  open  air,  luminous  dis- 
tance, and  gray  atmospheric  effects,  and 
the  figure  of  the  shepherdess  is  painted 
with  great  cleverness.  “Le  Soir”  repre- 
sents a shepherd  and  his  dog  watching  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  a landscape  bathed  in 
the  silvery  sheen  of  moonlight.  The 
shepherd,  draped  in  his  ample  cloak, 
leans  on  his  crook,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  spectator,  in  an  attitude  of  singular 
impressiveness ; the  landscape  conveys 
the  idea  of  immensity  and  solemn  calm; 
the  general  aspect  of  the  picture  is  ex- 
tremely refined  and  full  of  poetical  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eld  win  Lord  Weeks  began  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Salon  in  1878,  and  continued 
with  subjects  from  Tangier  and  Morocco 
until  1884,  when  he  sent  a souvenir  of 
Indian  travel,  a “Hindoo  Sanctuary  at 
Bombay.”  In  1885  he  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  the  large  picture  reproduced  in  our 
en grav i n g,  “ Le  Dern  ier  V oy age,  ” a sou  ve- 
nir  of  the  Ganges.  At  the  Salon  of  1886 
Mr.  Weeks  exhibited  “The  Return  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  from  the  Grand  Mosque 
of  Delhi”;  in  1887,  some  Bombay  Baya- 
deres; in  1888,  a “Rajah  of  Jodhpore.” 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Weeks 
was  represented  by  his  “Dernier  Voy- 
age,” his  “Rajah  of  Jodhpore,”  a “ Hin- 
doo Marriage  Procession  ” passing  through 
the  quaint  streets  of  Ahmedabad,  and 
some  minor  works.  Mr.  Weeks  is  gifted 
with  great  facility  ; his  skill  and  sureness 
of  eye  and  of  hand  in  dealing  with  vast 
scenes  are  remarkable.  No  one  has  treated 
with  greater  effect  and  with  such  unhesi- 
tating directness  the  grand  architectural 
backgrounds  of  India,  with  their  pluri- 
color  richness  and  splendor  of  detail.  An 
excellent  example  of  Mr.  Weeks’s  skill  in 
raise  en  scene  is  the  large  picture  repro- 
duced in  our  engraving.  Two  Hindoo 
fakirs  are  going  on  a pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  town  of  Benares.  One  of  them 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  his  comrade 
is  making  haste  to  take  him  across  the 
sacred  Ganges,  so  that  he  may  breathe  his 
last  on  its  bank.  Such  is  the  scene  de- 
picted, with,  in  the  background,  a vision 
of  holy  India— temples,  pagodas,  funeral 
pyres,  fakirs,  and  men  of  all  kinds  shel- 
tering themselves  from  the  blazing  sun 
under  umbrellas  that  look  like  gigantic 
white  mushrooms ; and,  in  the  foreground, 
the  broad  Ganges,  with  its  flotsam  of  pious 
corpses  escorted  by  carrion-crows.  This 
picture  shows  Mr.  Weeks’s  dramatic  and 
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scenic  qualities,  and  his  careful  observa- 
tion  of  Oriental  air  and  color.  In  the 
“Hindoo  Marriage’’ and  the  “Rajah  of 
Jodhpore”  we  admire  Mr.  Weeks's  facul- 
ty of  composing  and  setting  on  foot  a 
great  scene  comprising  landscape,  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  countless  figures, 
with  all  their  diverse  costumes,  attitudes, 
and  multifarious  accessories.  And  this 
faculty,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  common 
in  these  days  of  a “ realism”  which  is  too 
often  content  to  limit  its  efforts  to  paint- 
ing “studies.” 

Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart,  who  is  so  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  an  illustrator  of  inex- 
haustible invention  and  alert  expression, 
figured  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  with 
two  important  works,  “ Watching  for  the 
Absent”  (Salon  1888)  and  “Une  Epave” 
(Salon  1887),  the  latter  reproduced  in  our 
engraving.  Both  these  pictures  are  irre- 
proachably drawn  and  painted;  the  com- 
position is  adequate;  the  men  and  women 
are  life-like;  the  general  aspect  is  effec- 
tive in  a realistic  way.  Mr.  Reinhart 
has  a mind  peopled  with  souvenirs  of 
scenes,  objects,  and  types,  an  ocular  mem- 
ory of  singular  retentiveness,  and  perfect 
command  of  all  the  material  processes  of 
drawing,  in  short,  a combination  of  rare 
gifts  which  make  him  one  of  the  few  em- 
inent illustrators  of  the  day.  His  two 
oil-paintings  show  that  he  has  also  ade- 
quate command  of  all  the  material  pro- 
cesses of  painting.  Mr.  Reinhart  also  ex- 
hibited some  delicate  tone  studies  in  oil 
and  a number  of  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, whose  excellence  needs  not  to  be 
vaunted  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

Mr.  Henry  Mosler,  although  professing 
to  be  a pupil  of  Hebert,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  six  months,  is  more  truly  in- 
debted to  the  schools  of  Dusseldorf  and 
Munich  for  such  artistic  education  as  he 
has  received.  Since  1878,  when  his  name 
first  begins  to  appear  regularly  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Salon,  he  has  worked 
sedulously  and  conscientiously  at  the 
production  of  pictures  that  have  always 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  popular. 
The  number  of  these  works  is  considera- 
ble. Their  titles,  like  the  subjects  treated, 
are  generally  anecdotic,  such  as  “The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son/’  now  in  the 
Musec  du  Luxembourg;  “ The  Wedding 
Gown*' ; “ The  Village  Clock  - maker" ; 
“The  Wedding  Morning";  the  “Visit  of 
the  Marchioness"  ; “ The  Coming  Storm"  ; 
a “Breton  Harvest  Dance";  for  Mr.  Mos- 


ler, it  must  be  added,  has  an  especial  af- 
fection for  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
Brittany.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Mosler 
are  homely  sentiment,  a talent  for  telling 
an  obvious  story  such  as  ordinary  people 
can  comprehend  and  enjoy,  and  an  execu- 
tion which  is  always  adequate  and  often 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes.  At  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  Mr.  Mosler’s  principal 
pictures  were  the  “Last  Moments,”  the 
“Breton  Harvest  Dance,”  “The  young 
Bagpiper,*’  and  the  “Last  Sacraments.” 
Our  engraving  represents  one  of  Mr.  Mos- 
lems pleasing  interiors,  a family  scene 
called  “Morning.” 

American  sculpture  was  very  sparingly 
represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
only  work  of  incontestable  and  really 
high  merit  w*as  Mr.  Paul  Way  land  Bart- 
lett's bronze  “The  Bear  Trainer,”  a group 
full  of  grace,  intelligent  observation,  and 
intimate  charm.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  an  artist 
exceedingly  skilful  in  execution,  and  al- 
ways distinguished  in  the  conception  of 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Millet  was  represented  in  the 
United  States  section  by  “A  Handmaiden” 
and  “A  difficult  Duet”;  but,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  concern  us,  his  best  picture, 
“The  Piping  Times  of  Peace,”  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  English  department.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Millet  has  acquired  a dis- 
tinguished position  in  England,  side  by 
side  with  men  like  Marcus  Stone,  Henry 
Woods,  and  Luke  Fildes.  His  wrork,  as 
exemplified  in  the  picture  reproduced  in 
our  engraving,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
“Love-Letter/’  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1888.  is  thoroughly  English; 
it  has  the  English  qualities  of  sentiment 
and  of  careful  and  dainty  technique,  and 
that  peculiarly  English  observation  which 
is  devoted  to  seizing  the  expressive  move- 
ments of  the  human  physiognomy,  and 
conveying  with  the  utmost  intensity  the 
anecdotic  effect  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mil- 
let does  not  revel  in  painting  considered 
as  being  by  itself  one  of  the  fine  arts;  his 
intention  is  almost  as  much  literary  as  it 
is  artistic;  an  episode  of  life,  an  anecdote, 
a state  of  soul  rendered  manifest  in  a 
pleasing  manner  and  in  the  midst  of  curi- 
ous and  amusing  accessories,  studied  with 
the  minuteness  and  neatness  of  touch  of 
the  later  old  Dutch  masters— such  is  Mr. 
Millet's  conception  of  his  art. 

The  works  above  mentioned  are  those 
which  made  the  reputation  and  success 
of  the  United  States  section,  or,  in  other 
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Robert  Votmob  & 
very  strong-  por- 
traits ; Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Dow's  landscape 
‘‘Crepusciile”;  Miss 
A.  E.  K1  umpire's  por- 
trait of  a lady  ; Mr. 
Lionel  Walden’s 
two  excellent  pic- 
tures of  shipping  on 
the  Thames ; t h e ca  t- 
tie  pieces  of  Messrs 
H.  Bisbing,  Ogden 
Wood,  and  W 1L 
Howe. 

In  the  United 

words,  the  cream  of  the  Exhibition.  But  States  section  a broad  distinction  was 
besides  these  there  were  ninny  remark-  made  between  the  American  artists  rosi- 
able  pictures,  amongst  which  we  may  no*  dent  in  Europe  ami  those  resident  in 
tire,  with  that  briefness  which  limited  America,  and  the  works  of  each  were 
space  demands,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman  s Ori*  hung  in  separate  rooms,  as  if  to  dial 
erital  scenes,  whose  merits  are  well  estab-  lenge  comparison.  It  must  l>e  said  that 
lished;  Mr.  F.  M.  Boggs’s  “Place  de  la  the  comparison  was  disastrous  to  the 
Bastille  ';  Mr.  Julian  Story's  excellent  American  artists  resident  in  America,  or 
portrait  of  Ins  father,  and  a large  his-  classed  as  such.  In  the  rooms  occupied 
tori  cal  composition  of  the  “ Black  Prince  by  the  pictures  of  Ibis  latter  category — 
on  the  Battle-field  of  Orecy  Mr.  Childe  mostly  works  of  minor  importance — there 
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“PORTRAIT  OF  EVA.  H.” 

From  the  painting  by  W.  T.  Dannat. 


Eastman  John  son  portraits;  Mi\  T.  W. 
Dewing  s portrait  of  a lady  in  a yellow 
dross;  Mr.  \Y.  A.  Coffin's  distinguished 
and  refined  landscapes;  the  landscapes  of 
Messrs.  Alexander  II.  Wyant,  Swain  Gif- 
ford.  linger  Donoho^  Bolton  Jones,  and 
Jervis  MeEoiee.  Mr.  Alden  Weir's  por- 
trait of  a baby  girl  in  white  is  a refined 


composition,  but  its  excellence  is  rather 
in  intention  than  in  achievement.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  this  artists  water* 
colors,  which  have  a certain  distinction 
of  aspect  and  incontestable  refinement  in 
their  invention,  Mr.  J. Carroll  Beckwith's 
three  portraits. especially  that  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. Mr.  William  Chase's  portraits  and 
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landscape  notes,  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton's  por- 
traits, and  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox's  portrait  of 
the  sculptor  Saint-Gpudens,  and  the  same 
painters  landscape  “Fleeting  Shadows,7’ 
complete  the  list  of  pictures  that  we  found 
worthy  of  note  in  the  strictly  American 
room. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  black  and  white 
the  splendid  collective  exhibit  of  the 
American  school  of  wood-engravers  was 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  section, 
but  the  great  attraction  of  this  depart- 


ment was  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey’s  magnificent 
display  of  the  original  drawings  of  his 
illustrations  of  old  English  songs.  Mr. 
Abbey  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  in  this  Magazine  so  recent- 
ly that  I may  not  again  dwell  upon  this 
exquisite  artistic  personality.  My  admi- 
ration for  his  work  is  boundless.  This 
century  has  produced  four  incomparable 
draughtsmen  with  the  pen;  their  names 
are  Meissonier,  Menzel,  Vierge,  and 
Abbey. 


A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD.* 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


XII. 

WELL,  that  was  another  success.  The 
world  is  round,  and  like  a ball 
seems  swinging  in  the  air,  and  swinging 
very  pleasantly,  thought  Henderson,  as 
he  stepped  on  board  the  train  that  even- 
ing. The  world  is  truly  what  you  make 
it,  and  Henderson  was  determined  to 
make  it  agreeable.  His  philosophy  was 
concise,  and  might  be  hung  up  as  a mot- 
to: Get  all  you  can,  and  dou’t  fret  about 
what  you  cannot  get. 

He  went  into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment, and  sat  musing  by  the  window  for 
some  time  before  he  lit  his  cigar,  feeling 
a glow  of  happiness  that  was  new  in  his 
experience.  The  country  was  charming 
at  twilight,  but  he  was  little  conscious 
of  that.  What  lie  saw  distinctly  was 
Margaret’s  face,  trustful  and  wistful,  look- 
ing up  into  his  as  she  bade  him  good-by. 
What  he  was  vividly  conscious  of  was 
being  followed,  enveloped,  by  a woman's 
love.  % 

“You  will  write,  dear,  the  moment  you 
get  there,  will  you  not  ? I am  so  afraid 
of  accidents,"  she  had  said. 

“ Why,  I will  telegraph, sweet,"  he  had 
replied,  quite  gaily. 

**  Will  you  ? Telegraph  ? I never  had 
that  sort  of  a message."  It  seemed  a very 
wonderful  thing  that  he  should  use  the 
public  wire  for  this  purpose,  and  she  look- 
ed at  him  with  new  admiration. 

“Are  you  timid  about  the  cars?"  he 
asked. 

“No.  I never  think  of  it.  I never 
thought  of  it  for  myself;  but  this  is  dif- 
ferent." 


“Oh,  I see.'1  He  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes.  This 
was  a humorous  suggestion  to  him,  who 
spent  half  his  time  on  the  trains.  “I 
think  I’ll  take  out  an  accident  policy." 

“Don’t  say  that.  But  you  men  are  so 
reckless.  Promise  you  won't  stand  on 
the  platform,  and  won’t  get  off  while  the 
train  is  in  motion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
directions,"  she  said,  laughing  a little  with 
him;  “and  you  will  be  careful  ?" 

“I’ll  take  such  care  of  myself  as  I nev- 
er did  before,  I promise.  I never  felt  of 
so  much  consequence  in  my  life." 

“You’ll  think  me  silly.  But  you  know, 
don't  you,  dear  She  put  a hand  on  each 
shoulder,  and  pushing  him  back,  studied 
his  face.  “ You  are  all  the  world.  And 
only  to  think,  day  before  yesterday,  I 
didn’t  think  of  the  trains  at  all." 

To  have  one  look  like  that  from  a wo- 
man! To  carry  it  with  him!  Hender 
son  still  forgot  to  light  his  cigar. 

“ Hello.  Rodney!" 

“ Ah,  Hollowell ! I thought  you  were 
in  Kansas  City." 

The  new-comer  was  a man  of  middle- 
age,  thick-set,  with  rounded  shoulders, deep 
chest,  heavy  neck,  iron -gray  hair  close 
cut,  gray  whiskers  cropped  so  as  to  show 
his  strong  jaw,  blue  eyes  that  expressed 
at  once  resolution  and  good-nature. 

“ Well,  how’s  things  ? Been  up  to  fix 
the  Legislature  ?" 

“No;  Perkins  is  attending  to  that,'’ 
said  Henderson,  rather  indifferently,  like 
a man  awakened  out  of  a pleasant  dream. 
“Don’t  seem  to  need  much  fixing.  The 
public  ore  fond  of  parallels." 


• Begun  in  April  number.  1889. 
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Hollowell  laughed.  “I  guess  that’s 
so — till  they  get  ’em.” 

44  Or  don’t  get  them,”  Henderson  added. 
And  then  both  laughed. 

44  It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  through  this 
time.  Bemis  says  the  C.  D.  ’s  badly  scared. 
They’ll  have  to  come  down  lively.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder.  By -the -way, 
look  in  to-morrow.  I’ve  got  something 
to  show  you.” 

Henderson  lit  his  cigar,  and  they  both 
puffed  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

“By- the- way,  did  I ever  show  you 
this?”  Hollowell  took  from  his  breast 
pocket  a handsome  morocco  case,  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  44 1 never 
travel  without  that.  It’s  better  than  an 
accident  policy.” 

Henderson  unfolded  the  case,  and  saw 
seven  photographs  — a showy  - looking 
handsome  woman  in  lace  and  jewels,  and 
six  children,  handsome  like  their  mother, 
the  whole  group  with  the  photographic 
look  of  prosperity. 

Henderson  looked  at  it  as  if  it  had  been 
a mirror  of  his  own  destiny,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration. 

“Yes,  it’s  hard  to  beat,”  Hollowell 
confessed,  with  a soft  look  in  his  face. 

4 4 It’s  not  for  sale.  Seven  figures  wouldn’t 
touch  it.”  He  looked  at  it  lovingly  be- 
fore he  put  it  up,  and  then  added: 
“Well,  there’s  a figure  for  each,  Rod- 
ney, and  a big  nest-egg  for  the  old  wo- 
man besides.  There's  nothing  like  it, 
old  man.  You’d  better  come  in.”  And 
he  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Hen- 
derson’s knee. 

Jeremiah  Hollowell — commonly  known 
as  Jerry — was  a remarkable  man.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  come  to  the  city  from 
Maine  as  a 44  hand  ” on  a coast  schooner, 
obtained  employment  in  a railroad  yard, 
then  as  a freight  conductor,  gone  West, 
become  a contractor,  in  which  position 
a lucky  hit  set  him  on  the  road  of  the 
unscrupulous  accumulation  of  property. 
He  was  now  a railway  magnate,  the  presi- 
dent of  a system,  a manipulator  of  dex- 
terity and  courage.  All  this  would  not 
have  come  about  if  his  big  head  had  not 
been  packed  with  common-sense  brains, 
and  he  had  not  had  uncommon  will  and 
force  of  character.  Success  had  developed 
the  best  side  of  him,  the  family  side;  and 
the  worst  side  of  him — a brutal  determina- 
tion to  increase  his  big  fortune.  He  was 
not  hampered  by  any  scruples  in  business, 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  deal  squarely 


with  his  friends  when  he  had  distinctly 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Henderson  did  not  respond  to  the 
matrimonial  suggestion;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  vulgarize  his  own  affair 
by  hinting  it  to  such  a man  as  Hollowell ; 
but  they  soon  fell  into  serious  talk  about 
schemes  in  which  they  were  both  interest- 
ed. This  talk  so  absorbed  Henderson  that 
after  they  had  reached  the  city  he  had 
walked  some  blocks  toward  his  lodging 
before  he  recalled  his  promise  about  the 
message.  On  his  table  he  found  a note 
from  Carmen  bidding  him  to  dinner  in- 
formally— an  invitation  which  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  declining  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement.  And  then  he  went 
to  his  club,  and  passed  a cheerful  even- 
ing. Why  not?  There  was  nothing  mel- 
ancholy about  the  young  fellows  in  the 
smoking-room,  who  liked  a good  story  and 
the  latest  gossip,  and  wTere  attracted  to 
the  society  of  Henderson,  who  was  open- 
handed  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  and 
above  all  had  a reputation  for  success  and 
for  being  on  the  iuside  of  affairs.  There 
is  nowhere  else  so  much  wisdom  and  such 
understanding  of  life  as  in  a city  club  of 
young  fellows,  who  have  their  experience 
still,  for  the  most  part,  before  them.  Hen- 
derson was  that  night  in  great  “force” 
— as  the  phrase  is.  His  companions 
thought  he  had  made  a lucky  turn,  and 
he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  won  the 
love  of  the  finest  girl  in  the  world,  who 
was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  him  as 
fondly  as  he  was  thinking  of  her — but 
this  was  the  subconsciousness  of  his 
gaiety.  Late  at  night  he  wrote  her  a long 
letter — an  honest  letter  of  love  and  ad- 
miration, which  warmed  into  the  tender- 
ness of  devotion  as  it  went  on;  a letter 
that  she  never  parted  #ith  all  her  life 
long;  but  he  left  a description  of  the 
loneliness  of  his  evening  without  her  to 
her  imagination. 

It  was  for  Margaret  also  a happy  even- 
ing, but  not  a calm  one,  and  notgay.  She 
was  swept  away  by  a flood  of  emotions. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think  it  over, 
every  item  of  the  short  visit,  every  look, 
every  tone.  Was  it  all  true?  The  great 
change  made  her  tremble:  of  the  future 
she  dared  scarcely  think.  She  was  rest- 
less, but  not  restless  as  before;  she  could 
not  be  calm  in  such  a great  liappiuess. 
And  then  the  wonder  of  it,  that  he  should 
choose  her  of  all  others— he  who  knew  the 
world  so  well,  and  must  have  known  so 
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many  women.  She  followed  him  on  his 
journey,  thinking  what  he  wasdoing  now, 
and  now,  and  now.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  see  him  just  for  a moment, 
to  look  in  his  eyes  and  be  sure  again,  to 
have  him  say  that  little  word  once  more: 
there  was  a kind  of  pain  in  her  heart,  the 
separation  was  so  cruel;  it  had  been  over 
two  hours  now.  More  than  once  in  the 
evening  she  ran  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  her  aunt  was  pretending  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a book,  to  kiss  her,  to  pet  her,  to 
smooth  her  grayish  hair  and  pat  her  cheek, 
and  get  her  to  talk  about  her  girlhood  days. 
She  was  so  happy  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  half  the  time.  At  nine  o’clock  there 
was  a pull  at  the  bell  that  threatened  to 
drag  the  wire  out,  and  an  insignificant 
little  urchin  appeared  with  a telegram, 
which  frightened  Miss  Forsythe,  and 
seemed  to  Margaret  to  drop  out  of  heaven. 
Such  an  absurd  thing  to  do  at  night,  said 
the  aunt,  and  then  she  kissed  Margaret, 
and  laughed  a little,  and  declared  that 
things  had  come  to  a queer  pass  when 
people  made  love  by  telegraph.  There 
wasn’t  any  love  in  the  telegram,  Marga- 
ret said ; but  she  knew  better — the  sending 
word  of  his  arrival  was  a marvellous  exhi- 
bition of  thoughtfulness  and  constancy. 

And  then  she  led  her  aunt  on  to  talk  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  to  give  her  impression, 
how  he  looked,  what  she  really  thought 
of  him,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  was 
not  much  to  say,  but  it  could  be  said  over 
and  over  again  in  various  ways.  It  was 
the  one  night  of  the  world,  and  her  over- 
wrought feeling  sought  relief.  It  would 
not  be  so  again.  She  would  be  more  reti- 
cent and  more  coquettish  about  her  lover, 
but  now  it  was  all  so  new  and  strange. 

That  night  when  the  girl  went  to  sleep 
the  telegram  was  under  her  pillow,  and  it 
seemed  to  throb  with  a thousand  mes- 
sages, as  if  it  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  cur- 
rent that  sent  it. 

The  prospective  marriage  of  the  bud- 
ding millionaire  Rodney  Henderson  was 
a society  paper  item  in  less  than  a week 
—the  modern  method  of  publishing  the 
banns.  This  was  accompanied  by  a pat- 
ronizing reference  to  the  pretty  school- 
ma’am,  who  was  complimented  upon  her 
good  fortune  in  phrases  so  neatly  turned 
as  to  give  Henderson  the  greatest  offence, 
and  leave  him  no  remedy,  since  nothing 
could  have  better  suited  the  journal  than 
further  notoriety.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber that  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  ex- 


cept the  Eschelles,  to  whom  his  relations 
made  the  communication  a necessity,  and 
he  suspected  Carmen,  without,  however, 
guessing  that  she  was  a habitual  purvey- 
or of  the  town  gossiper. 

“It  is  a shameful  impertinence,”  she 
burst  out,  introducing  the  subject  herself, 
when  he  called  to  see  her.  “I  would 
horsewhip  the  editor.”  Her  indignation 
was  so  genuine,  and  she  took  his  side  with 
such  warm  good  comradeship,  that  his  sus- 
picions vanished  in  a moment. 

“What  good?”  he  answered,  cooling 
down  at  the  sight  of  her  rage.  “It  is 
true,  we  are  to  be  married,  and  she  has 
•taught  school.  I can’t  drag  her  name 
into  a row  about  it.  Perhaps  she  never 
will  see  it.” 

“Oh  dear!  dear  me!  what  have  I done?” 
the  girl  cried,  with  an  accent  of  contri- 
tion. “I  never  thought  of  that.  I was 
so  angry  that  I cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
letter  that  was  to  contain  nothing  but 
congratulations,  and  told  her  how  perfect- 
ly outrageous  I thought  it.  How  stupid !” 
and  there  was  a world  of  trouble  in  her* 
big  dark  eyes,  while  she  looked  up  peni- 
tently, as  if  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for  a 
great  crime. 

“Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,”  Hender- 
son said,  with  a little  touch  of  sympathy 
for  Carmen’s  grief.  “Those  who  know 
her  will  think  it  simply  malicious,  and 
the  others  will  not  think  of  it  a second 
time.” 

“But  I cannot  forgive  myself  for  my 
stupidity.  I’m  not  sure  but  I’d  rather 
you’d  think  me  wicked  than  stupid,”  she 
continued,  with  the  smile  in  her  eyes  that 
most  men  found  attractive.  “I  confess 
— is  that  very  bad  ? — that  I feel  it  more  for 
you  than  for  her.  But”  (she  thought  she 
saw  a shade  in  his  face)  “I  warn  you,  if 
you  are  not  very  nice,  I shall  transfer  my 
affections  to  her.” 

The  girl  was  in  her  best  mood,  with  the 
manner  of  a confiding,  intimate  friend. 
She  talked  about  Margaret,  but  not  too 
much,  and  a good  deal  more  about  Hen- 
derson and  his  future,  not  laying  too 
great  stress  upon  the  marriage,  as  if  it 
were,  in  fact,  only  an  incident  in  his  ca- 
reer, contriving  always  to  make  herself 
appear  as  the  friend,  who  hadn't  many  il- 
lusions or  much  romance,  to  be  sure,  but 
who  could  always  be  relied  on  in  any 
mood  or  any  perplexity,  and  wouldn’t  be 
frightened  or  very  severe  at  any  confi- 
dences. She  posed  as  a woman  who  could 
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make  allowances,  and  whose  friendship 
would  be  no  check  or  hinderance.  This 
was  conveyed  in  maimer  as  much  as  in 
words,  and  put  Henderson  quite  at  his 
ease.  He  was  not  above  the  weakness  of 
liking  the  comradeship  of  a woman  of 
whom  he  was  not  afraid,  a womau  to 
whom  he  could  say  anything,  a woman 
who  could  make  allowances.  Perhaps  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  this.  He  knew 
Carmen  better  than  she  thought  he  knew 
her,  and  he  couldn’t  approve  of  her  as  a 
wife;  and  yet  the  fact  was  that  she  never 
gave  him  any  moral  worries. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  when  the  talk  drifted 
that  way,  “the  chrysalis  earl  has  gone.  I 
think  that  mamma  is  quite  inconsolable. 
She  says  she  doesn’t  understand  girls,  or 
men,  or  anything,  these  days.” 

“Do  you ?”  asked  Henderson,  lightly. 

“I?  No.  I’m  an  agnostic — except  in 
religion.  Have  you  got  it  into  your  head, 
my  friend,  that  I ever  fancied  Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

“Not  for  himself — ” began  Henderson, 
mischievously. 

“That  will  do.”  She  stopped  him. 
“Or  that  he  ever  had  any  intention — ” 

“ I don’t  see  how  he  could  resist  such — ” 

“ Stuff ! See  here,  Mr.  Rodney !”  The 
girl  sprang  up,  seized  a plaque  from  the 
table,  held  it  aloft  in  one  hand,  took  half 
a dozen  fascinating,  languid  steps,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating,  with  the  grace  of 
a Nautch-girl,  holding  her  dress  with  the 
other  hand  so  as  to  allow  a free  move- 
ment. “Do  you  think  I’d  ever  do  that 
for  John  the  Lyon’s  head  on  a charger?” 

Then  her  mood  changed  to  the  domes- 
tic, as  she  threw  herself  into  an  easy- 
chair  and  said:  “After  all,  I’m  rather 
sorry  he  has  gone.  He  was  a man  you 
could  trust ; that  is,  if  you  wanted  to 
trust  anybody.  I wish  I had  been  made 
good.” 

When  Henderson  bade  her  good  night 
it  was  with  the  renewed  impression  that 
she  was  a very  diverting  comrade. 

“I'm  sort  of  sorry  for  you,”  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  were  not  so  serious  as  to 
offend,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  “for 
when  you  are  married,  you  know,  as  the 
saying  is,  you'll  want  some  place  to  spend 
your  evenings.”  The  audacity  of  the  re- 
mark was  quite  obscured  in  the  innocent 
frankness  and  sweetness  of  her  manner. 

What  Henderson  had  to  show  Mr.  Hol- 
lo well  in  his  office  had  been  of  a nature 
greatly  to  interest  that  able  financier.  It 
was  a project  that  would  have  excited  the 


sympathy  of  Carmen,  but  Henderson  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  her — though  he  had 
found  that  she  was  a safe  deposit  of  dar- 
ing schemes  in  general — on  account  of  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  Margaret,  to  whom 
he  had  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  his 
daily  letters.  The  scheme  made  a great 
deal  of  noise,  later  on,  when  it  came  to 
the  light  of  consummation  in  legislatures 
and  in  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal ; 
but  its  magnitude  and  success  added 
greatly  to  Henderson’s  reputation  as  a 
bold  and  fortunate  operator,  and  gave 
him  that  consideration  which  always  at- 
taches to  those  who  command  millions 
of  money,  and  have  the  nerve  to  go  un- 
daunted through  the  most  trying  crises. 
I am  anticipating  by  saying  that  it  abso- 
lutely ruined  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, caused  wide-spread  strikes  and  prac- 
tical business  paralysis  over  a large  re- 
gion; but  those  things  were  regarded  as 
only  incidental  to  a certain  sort  of  devel- 
opment, and  did  not  impair  the  business 
standing,  and  rather  helped  the  social  po- 
sition, of  the  two  or  three  men  who  count- 
ed their  gains  by  millions  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  furnished  occupation  and  gave 
good  fees  to  a multitude  of  lawyers,  and 
was  dignified  by  the  anxious  consultation 
of  many  learned  judges.  A moralist,  if 
he  were  poor  and  pessimistic,  might  have 
put  the  case  in  a line,  and  taken  that  line 
from  the  Mosaic  decalogue  (which  was 
not  intended  for  this  new  dispensation) ; 
but  it  was  involved  in  such  a cloud  of 
legal  technicalities,  and  took  on  such  an 
aspect  of  enterprise  and  development  of 
resources  and  what  not,  that  the  general 
public  mind  was  completely  befogged 
about  it.  I am  charitable  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  if  the  scheme  had  failed,  the 
public  conscience  is  so  tender  that  there 
would  have  been  a question  of  Hender- 
son’s honesty.  But  it  did  not  fail. 

Of  this  scheme,  however,  we  knew  no- 
thing at  the  time  in  Brandon.  Hender- 
son was  never  in  better  spirits,  never 
more  agreeable,  and  it  did  not  need  in- 
quiry to  convince  one  that  he  was  never 
so  prosperous.  He  was  often  with  us,  in 
flying  visits,  and  I can  well  remember 
that  his  coming  and  the  expectation  of  it 
gave  a kind  of  elation  to  the  summer: 
that  and  Margaret’s  supreme  and  sunny 
happiness.  Even  my  wife  admitted  that 
it  was  on  both  sides  a love  match,  and 
could  urge  nothing  against  it  except  the 
woman’s  instinct  that  made  her  shrink 
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from  the  point  of  ever  thinking  of  him 
as  a husband  for  herself,  which  seemed 
to  me  a perfectly  reasonable  feeling  un- 
der all  the  circumstauces. 

The  summer — or  what  we  call  summer 
in  the  North,  which  is  usually  a prepara- 
tion for  warm  weather,  ending  in  a prep- 
aration for  cold  weather — seemed  to  me 
very  short — but  I have  noticed  that  each 
summer  is  a little  shorter  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  If  Henderson  had  wanted  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  my  wife  he  could 
not  have  done  so  more  effectually  than 
he  did  in  making  us  the  confidants  of  a 
little  plan  he  had  in  the  city,  which  was 
a profound  secret  to  the  party  most  con- 
cerned. This  was  the  purchase  and  fur- 
nishing of  a house,  and  we  made  many 
clandestine  visits  with  him  to  town  in 
the  early  autumn  in  furtherance  of  his 
plan.  He  was  intent  on  a little  surprise, 
and  when  I once  hinted  to  him  that  wo- 
men liked  to  have  a hand  in  making  the 
home  they  were  to  occupy,  he  said  he 
thought  that  my  wife  knew  Margaret’s 
taste,  and  besides,  he  added,  with  a smile, 
“it  will  be  only  temporary;  I should 
like  her,  if  she  chooses,  to  build  and  fur- 
nish a house  to  suit  herself.”  In  any  one 
else  this  would  have  seemed  like  assump- 
tion, but  with  Henderson  it  was  only  the 
simple  belief  in  his  career. 

We  were  still  more  surprised  when  we 
came  to  see  the  temporary  home  that 
Henderson  had  selected,  the  place  where 
the  bride  was  to  alight,  and  look  about 
her  for  such  a home  as  would  suit  her 
growing  idea  of  expanding  fortune  and 
position.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
mansions  on  Washington  Square,  built  at 
a time  when  people  attached  more  impor- 
tance to  room  and  comfort  than  to  outside 
display,  a house  that  seemed  to  have  tra- 
ditions of  hospitality  and  of  serene  family 
life.  It  was  being  thoroughly  renovated 
and  furnished,  with  as  little  help  from 
the  decorative  artist  and  the  splendid  up- 
holsterer as  consisted  with  some  regard 
to  public  opinion;  in  fact  the  expenditure 
showed  in  solid  dignity  and  luxurious 
ease,  and  not  in  the  construction  of  a mu- 
seum in  which  one  could  only  move  about 
with  the  constant  fear  of  destroying  some- 
thing. My  wife  was  given  almost  carte 
blanche  in  the  indulgence  of  her  taste, 
and  she  confessed  her  delight  in  being 
able  for  once  to  deal  with  a house  without 
the  feeling  that  she  was  ruining  me.  Only 
in  the  suite  designed  for  Margaret  did 


Henderson  seriously  interfere,  and  insist 
upon  a luxury  that  almost  took  my  wife’s 
breath  away.  She  opposed  it  on  moral 
grounds.  She  said  that  no  true  woman 
could  stand  such  pampering  of  her  senses 
without  destruction  of  her  moral  fibre. 
But  Henderson  had  his  way,  as  he  al- 
ways had  it.  What  pleased  her  most  in 
the  house  was  the  conservatory,  opening 
out  from  the  drawing-room— a spacious 
place  with  a fountain  and  cool  vines  and 
flowering  plants,  not  a tropical  hot-house 
in  a stifling  atmosphere,  in  which  nothing 
could  live  except  orchids  and  flowers  born 
near  the  equator,  but  a garden  with  a tem- 
perature adapted  to  human  lungs,  where 
one  could  sit  and  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
and  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  the  clear  and 
not  too  incessant  notes  of  Mexican  birds. 
But  when  it  was  all  done,  undoubtedly 
the  most  agreeable  room  in  the  house  was 
that  to  which  least  thought  had  been 
given,  the  room  to  which  any  odds  and 
ends  could  be  sent,  the  room  to  which  ev- 
erybody gravitated  when  rest  and  simple 
enjoyment  without  restraint  were  the  ob- 
ject—Henderson’s  own  library,  with  its 
big  open  fire,  and  the  books  and  belong- 
ings of  his  bachelor  days.  Man  is  usual- 
ly not  credited  with  much  taste  or  ability 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  matter  of 
comfortable  living,  but  it  is  frequently 
noticed  that  when  woman  has  made  a 
dainty  paradise  of  every  other  portion  of 
the  house,  the  room  she  most  enjoys,  that 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  out  the 
family,  is  the  one  that  the  man  is  permit- 
ted to  call  his  own,  in  which  he  retains 
some  of  the  comforts  and  can  indulge 
some  of  the  habits  of  his  bachelor  days. 
There  is  an  important  truth  in  this  fact 
with  regard  to  the  sexes,  but  I do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

They  were  married  in  October,  and 
went  at  once  to  their  own  house.  I sup- 
pose all  other  days  were  but  a preparation 
for  this  golden  autumn  day  on  which  we 
went  to  church  and  returned  to  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  I am  sure  everybody 
was  happy.  Miss  Forsythe  was  so  happy 
that  teal’s  were  in  her  eyes  half  the  time, 
and  she  bustled  about  with  an  affectation 
of  cheerfulness  that  was  almost  conta- 
gious. Poor,  dear,  gentle  lady!  I can 
imagine  the  sensations  of  a peach-tree,  in 
an  orchard  of  trees  which  bud  and  bloom 
and  by-and-by  are  weighty  with  yellow 
fruit,  year  after  year,  a peach-tree  that 
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blooms  also  but  never  comes  to  fruition 
—only  wastes  its  delicate  sweetness  on 
the  air,  and  finally  blooms  less  and  less, 
but  feels  nevertheless  in  each  returning 
spring  the  stir  of  the  sap  and  the  longing 
for  that  fuller  life,  while  all  the  orchard 
bursts  into  flower,  and  the  bees  swarm 
about  the  pink  promises,  and  the  fruit 
sets  and  slowly  matures  to  lusciousness  in 
the  sun  of  July.  I fancy  the  wedding, 
which  robbed  us  all,  was  hardest  for  her, 
for  it  was  in  one  sense  a finality  of  her 
life.  Whereas  if  Margaret  had  regrets — 
and  deep  sorrow  she  had  in  wrenching 
herself  from  the  little  neighborhood, 
though  she  never  could  have  guessed  the 
vacancy  she  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
her  loved  presence — her  own  life  was  only 
just  beginning,  and  she  was  sustained  by 
the  longing  which  every  human  soul  has 
for  a new  career,  by  the  curiosity  and  im- 
agination which  the  traveller  feels  when 
he  departs  for  a land  which  he  desires,  and 
yet  dreads  to  see  lest  his  illusions  should 
vanish.  Margaret  was  about  to  take  that 
journey  in  the  world  which  Miss  Forsythe 
had  dreamed  of  in  h*r  youth,  but  had  nev- 
er set  out  on.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  those  are  happiest  who  keep  at  home 
and  content  themselves  with  reading 
about  the  lands  of  the  imagination.  But 
happily  the  world  does  not  believe  this, 
and  indeed  would  be  very  unhappy  if  it 
could  not  try  and  prove  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature,  to  suffer  as  well  as 
to  enjoy. 

I do  not  know  how  we  fell  into  the  feel- 
ing that  this  marriage  was  somehow  ex- 
ceptional and  important,  since  marriages 
take  place  every  day,  and  are  so  common 
and  ordinarily  so  commonplace,  when 
the  first  flutter  is  over.  Even  Morgan 
said,  in  his  wife’s  presence,  that  he  thought 
there  had  been  weddings  enough;  at  least 
he  would  interdict  those  that  upset  things 
like  this  one.  For  one  thing,  it  brought 
about  the  house-keeping  union  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  Miss  Forsythe  in  the  latter’s 
cottage— a sort  of  closing  up  of  the  ranks 
that  happens  on  the  field  during  a fatal 
engagement.  As  we  go  on  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

We  were  very  unwilling  to  feel  that 
Margaret  had  gone  out  of  our  life.  “ But 
you  cannot,”  Morgan  used  to  say,  4 ‘be 
friends  with  the  rich,  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  position  of  the  very  rich  so  pit- 
iful, for  the  rich  get  so  tired  of  each 
other.” 


44  But  Margaret,”  my  wife  urged,  44  will 
never  be  of  that  sort:  money  will  not 
change  either  her  habits  or  her  affections.” 

44  Perhaps.  You  can  never  trust  to 
inherited  poverty.  I have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  resist  the  world,  if  anybody  can, 
but  my  advice  is  that  if  you  want  to 
keep  along  with  Margaret,  you’d  better 
urge  your  husband  to  make  money.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  teach  that  while  they 
cannot  come  to  us,  we  may  sometimes  go 
to  them.” 

My  wife  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  were  both 
indignant  at  this  banter,  and  accused 
Morgan  of  want  of  faith,  and  even  lack  of 
affection  for  Margaret;  in  short,  of  world- 
ly-mindedness himself. 

“Perhaps  I am  rather  shop- worn,”  he 
confessed.  “It’s  not  distrust  of  Mar- 
garet’s intentions,  but  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  on  which  she  has 
embarked.  Henderson  will  not  stop  in 
his  career  short  of  some  overwhelming 
disaster  or  of  death.” 

. “I  thought  you  liked  him?  At  any 
rate,  Margaret  will  make  a good  use  of  liis 
money.” 

“ It  isn’t  a question,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  of  the  use  of  money,  but  of  the  use 
money  makes  of  you.  Yes,  I do  like 
Henderson,  but  I can’t  give  up  my  phi- 
losophy of  life  for  the  sake  of  one  good 
fellow.” 

44  Philosophy  of  fudge  1”  exclaimed  my 
wife.  And  there  really  was  no  answer  to 
this. 

After  six  weeks  had  passed,  my  wife 
paid  a visit  to  Margaret.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  affectionate  cordiality  of  her 
welcome.  Margaret  was  overjoyed  to  see 
her,  to  show  her  house,  to  have  her  know 
her  husband  better,  to  take  her  into  her 
new  life.  She  was  hardly  yet  over  the 
naive  surprises  of  her  lovely  surround- 
ings. Or  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  her 
surprise  had  lasted  six  weeks — for  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  soon  women  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions  if  they  are  agreeable — 
she  was  in  a glow  of  wonder  at  her  hus- 
band’s goodness,  at  his  love,  which  had 
procured  all  this  happiness  for  her. 

“You  have  no  idea,”  she  said,  “how 
thoughtful  he  is  about  everything — and 
lie  makes  so  little  of  it  all.  I am  to 
thank  you,  he  tells  me  always,  for  what- 
ever pleases  my  taste  in  the  house,  and 
indeed  I think  I should  have  known  you 
had  been  here  if  he  had  not  told  me. 
There  are  so  many  little  touches  that  re* 
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mind  me  of  home.  I am  glad  of  that,  for 
it  is  the  more  likely  to  make  you  feel  that 
it  is  your  home  also.” 

She  clung  to  this  idea  in  the  whirl  of 
the  new  life.  In  the  first  days  she  dwelt 
much  on  this  theme;  indeed  it  was  hardly 
second  in  her  talk' to  her  worship — I can 
call  it  nothing  less — of  her  husband.  She 
liked  to  talk  of  Brandon  and  the  dear  life 
there  and  the  dearer  friends — this  much 
talk  about  it  showed  that  it  was  another 
life,  already  of  (he  past,  and  beginning 
to  be  distant  in  the  mind.  My  wife  had 
a feeling  that  Margaret,  thus  early,  was 
conscious  of  a drift,  of  a widening  space, 
and  was  making  an  effort  to  pull  the  two 
parts  of  her  life  together,  that  there  should 
be  no  break,  as  one  carried  away  to  sea 
by  a resistless  tide  grasps  the  straining 
rope  that  still  maintains  his  slender  con- 
nection with  the  shore. 

But  it  was  all  so  different:  the  luxuri- 
ous house,  the  carriage  at  call,  the  box  at 
the  opera,  the  social  duties  inevitable  with 
her  own  acquaintances  and  the  friends  of 
her  husband.  She  spoke  of  this  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence,  and  when  she  was 
tired,  with  a consciousness  that  it  was  a 
different  life,  but  in  no  tone  of  regret, 
and  I fancy  that  the  French  blood  in  her 
veins,  which  had  so  long  run  decorously 
in  Puritan  channels,  leaped  at  its  return 
into  new  gaiety.  Years  ago  Margaret 
had  thought  that  she  might  some  time  be 
a missionary,  at  least  that  she  should  like 
to  devote  her  life  to  useful  labors  among 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  If  con- 
science ever  reminded  her  of  this,  con- 
science was  quieted  by  the  suggestion  that 
now  she  was  in  a position  to  be  more  lib- 
eral than  she  ever  expected  to  be;  that 
is,  to  give  everything  except  the  essential 
thing — herself.  Henderson  liked  a gay 
house,  brightness,  dinners,  entertainment, 
and  that  his  wife  should  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired. Proof  of  his  love  she  found  in 
all  this,  and  she  entered  into  it  with  spir- 
it, and  an  enjoyment  increased  by  the 
thought  that  she  was  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  his  business,  which  she  could  see 
pressed  more  and  more. 

Not  that  Henderson  made  any  account 
of  his  growing  occupations,  or  that  any 
preoccupation  was  visible  except  to  the 
eye  of  love,  which  is  quick  to  see  all 
moods.  These  were  indeed  happy  days, 
full  of  the  brightness  of  an  expanding 
prosperity  and  unlimited  possibilities  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  It  was  in  obedi- 


ence to  her  natural  instinct,  and  not  yet 
a feeling  of  compensation  and  propitia- 
tion, that  enlisted  Margaret  in  the  city 
charities,  connection  with  which  was  a 
fashionable  entertainment  with  some,  and 
a means  of  social  promotion  with  others. 

My  wife  came  home  a little  weary  with 
so  much  of  the  world,  but,  on  the  whole, 
impressed  with  Margaret’s  good  fortune. 
Henderson  in  his  own  house  was  the  soul 
of  consideration  and  hospitality,  and  Mar- 
garet was  blooming  in  the  beauty  that 
shines  in  satisfied  desire. 

XITT. 

It  is  so  painful  to  shrink,  and  so  de- 
lightful to  grow ! Every  one  knows  the 
renovation  of  feeling — often  mistaken  for 
a moral  renewal — when  the  worn  dress  of 
the  day  is  exchanged  for  the  fresh  even- 
ing toilet.  The  expansiveness  of  pros- 
perity has  a like  effect,  though  the  moral- 
ist is  always  piping  about  the  beneficent 
uses  of  adversity.  The  moralist  is,  of 
course,  right,  time  enough  given ; but  what 
does  the  tree,  putting  out  its  tender  green 
leaves  to  the  wooing  of  the  south  wind, 
care  for  the  moralist?  How  charming 
the  world  is  when  you  go  with  it,  and  not 
against  it ! 

It  was  better  than  Margaret  had  thought. 
When  she  came  to  Washington  in  the 
winter  season  the  beautiful  city  seemed  to 
welcome  her  and  respond  to  the  gaiety 
of  her  spirit.  It  was  so  open,  cheerful, 
hospitable,  in  the  appearance  of  its  smooth 
broad  avenues  and  pretty  little  parks,  with 
the  bronze  statues  which  all  looked  noble 
— in  the  moonlight ; it  was  such  a combina- 
tion and  piquant  contrast  of  shabby  ease 
and  stately  elegance — negro  cabins  and 
stone  mansions,  picket-fences  and  sheds, 
and  flower-banked  terraces  before  rows  of 
residences  which  bespoke  wealth  and  re- 
finement. The  very  aspect  of  the  street 
population  was  novel ; compared  to  New 
York,  the  city  was  as  silent  as  a country 
village,  and  the  passers,  who  have  the 
fashion  of  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  upon  the  asphalt  as  freely  as  upon 
the  sidewalks,  had  a sort  of  busy  leisure- 
liness, the  natural  air  of  thousands  of  offi- 
cials hived  in  offices  for  a few  hours  and 
then  left  in  irresponsible  idleness.  But 
what  most  distinguished  the  town,  after 
all,  in  Margaret's  first  glimpse  of  it,  was 
the  swarming  negro  population  pervading 
every  part  of  it — the  slouching  plantation 
negro,  the  smart  mulatto  girl  with  gay 
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raiment  and  mincing  step,  the  old-time 
auntie,  the  brisk  waiter-boy  with  uncertain 
eye,  the  washer-woman,  the  hawkers  and 
fruiterers,  the  loafing  strollers  of  both  sex- 
es— carrying  everywhere  color,  abandon, 
a certain  picturesqueness  and  irrespon- 
sibility and  good-nature,  and  a sense  of 
moral  relaxation  in  a too  strict  and  duty- 
ridden  world. 

In  the  morning,  when  Margaret  looked 
from  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  the  sky  was 
gray  and  yielding,  and  all  the  outlines  of 
the  looming  buildings  were  softened  in 
the  hazy  air.  The  dome  of  the  Capitol 
seemed  to  float  like  a bubble,  and  to  be  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  genii  edifices  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  The  Monument,  the  slim 
white  shaft  as  tall  as  the  Great  Pyramid, 
was  still  more  a dream  creation,  not  really 
made  of  hard  marble,  but  of  something  as 
soft  as  vapor,  almost  melting  into  the  sky, 
and  yet  distinct,  unwavering,  its  point 
piercing  the  upper  air,  threatening  every 
instant  to  dissolve,  as  if  it  were  truly  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a vision — light,  unreal, 
ghost-like,  spotless,  pure  as  an  unsullied 
thought;  it  might  vanish  in  a breath;  and 
yet,  no;  it  is  solid:  in  the  mist  of  doubt,  in 
the  assault  of  storms,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
beaten  by  the  tempests,  it  stands  there, 
springing,  graceful,  immovable — emblem, 
let  us  say,  of  the  purity  and  permanence 
of  the  republic. 

44  You  never  half  told  me,  Rodney,  how 
beautiful  it  all  is!”  Margaret  exclaimed, 
in  a glow  of  delight. 

4 ‘ Yes, ” said  Henderson, 4 4 the  Monument 
is  behaving  very  well  this  morning.  I 
never  saw  it  before  look  so  little  like  a 
factory  chimney.” 

“That  is,  you  never  looked  at  it  with 
my  eyes  before,  cynic.  But  it  is  all  so 
lovely,  everywhere.” 

44  Of  course  it  is,  dear.”  They  were 
standing  together  at  the  window,  and  his 
arm  was  where  it  should  have  been. 
44  What  did  you  expect?  There  are  con- 
centrated here  the  taste  and  virtue  of  sixty 
millions  of  people.” 

“But  you  always  said  the  Washington 
hotels  were  so  bad.  These  apartments 
are  charming.” 

4 ‘ Yes” — and  he  drew  her  closer  to  him— 
44  there  is  no  denying  that.  But  present- 
ly I shall  have  to  explain  to  you  an  odd 
phenomenon.  Virginia,  you  know,  used 
to  be  famous  for  its  good  living,  and  Mary- 
land was  simply  unapproachable  for  good 
cooking.  It  was  expected  when  the  Dis- 


trict was  made  out  of  these  two  that  the 
result  would  be  something  quite  extraor- 
dinary in  the  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment. But,  by  a process  which  nobody 
can  explain,  in  the  union  the  art  of  cook- 
ing in  hotels  got  mislaid.” 

44  Well,”  she  said,  with  winning  illogi- 
cality, “you’ve  got  me.” 

44  If  you  could  only  eat  the  breakfasts 
for  me,  as  you  can  see  the  Monument  for 
me!” 

“Dear,  I could  eat  tl*e  Monument  for 
you,  if  it  would  do  you  any  good.”  And 
neither  of  them  was  ashamed  of  this  non- 
sense, for  both  knew  that  married  people 
indulge  in  it  when  they  are  happy. 

Although  Henderson  came  to  Washing- 
ton on  business,  this  was  Margaret’s  wed- 
ding journey.  There  is  no  other  city  in 
the  world  where  a wedding  journey  can 
better  be  combined  with  such  business  as 
is  transacted  here,  for  in  both  is  a certain 
element  of  mystery.  Washington  is  gra- 
cious to  a bride,  if  she  is  pretty  and  agree- 
able— devotion  to  governing,  or  to  legisla- 
tion, or  to  diplomacy,  does  not  render  a 
man  insensible  to  feminine  attractions; 
and  if  in  addition  to  beauty  a woman  has 
the  reputation  of  wealth,  she  is  as  nearly 
irresistible  here  as  anywhere.  To  Mar- 
garet, who  was  able  to  return  the  hospi- 
tality she  received,  and  whose  equipage 
was  almost  as  much  admired  as  her  toi- 
lets, all  doors  were  open — a very  natural 
thing,  surely,  in  a good-natured,  give-and- 
take  world.  The  Colonel — Margaret  had 
laughed  till  she  cried  when  first  she  heard 
her  husband  saluted  by  this  title  in  Wash- 
ington by  his  New  Hampshire  acquaint- 
ances, but  he  explained  to  her  that  he  had 
justly  won  it  years  ago  by  undergoing  the 
hardship  of  receptions  as  a member  of  the 
Governors  staff — the  Colonel  had  brought 
on  his  horses  and  carriages,  not  at  all  by 
way  of  ostentation,  but  simply  out  of  re- 
gard to  what  was  due  her  as  his  wife,  and 
because  a carriage  at  call  is  a constant  ne- 
cessity in  this  city,  whose  dignity  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  its  distances,  and  because 
there  is  something  incongruous  in  send- 
ing a bride  about  in  a Herdic.  Marga- 
ret's unworldly  simplicity  had  received  a 
little  shock  when  she  first  saw  her  ser- 
vants in  livery,  but  she  was  not  slow  to 
see  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  it 
in  a republican  society,  since  elegance 
cannot  be  a patchwork,  but  must  be  har- 
monious, and  there  is  no  harmony  be- 
tween a stylish  turn-out — noble  horses 
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nobly  caparisoned — and  a coachman  and 
footman  on  the  box  dressed  according  to 
their  own  vulgar  taste.  Given  a certain 
position,  one’s  sense  of  fitness  and  taste 
must  be  maintained.  And  there  is  so 
much  kindliness  and  consideration  in  hu- 
man nature — Margaret's  gorgeous  coach- 
man and  footman  never  by  a look  reveal- 
ed their  knowledge  that  she  was  new  to 
the  situation,  and  I dare  say  that  their 
respectful  demeanor  contributed  to  raise 
her  in  her  own  esteem  as  one  of  the  se- 
lect and  favored  in  this  prosperous  world. 
The  most  self-poised  and  genuine  are  not 
insensible  to  the  tribute  of  this  personal 
consideration.  My  lady  giving  orders  to 
her  respectful  servitors,  and  drivingdown 
the  avenue  in  her  luxurious  turn-out,  is 
not  at  all  the  same  person  in  feeling  that 
she  would  be  if  dragged  about  in  a disso- 
lute-looking hack  whose  driver  has  the 
air  of  the  stable.  We  take  kindly  to  this 
transformation,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
vulgar  in  soul  who  become  snobbish  in  it. 
Little  by  little,  under  this  genial  consid- 
eration, Margaret  advanced  in  the  plea- 
sant path  of  worldliness;  and  we  heard, 
by  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  — in- 
deed, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  there  for 
a couple  of  weeks  in  the  winter — that  she 
was  never  more  sweet  and  gracious  and 
lovely  than  in  this  first  season  at  the  cap- 
ital. I don’t  know  that  the  town  was 
raving,  as  they  said,  about  her  beauty 
and  wit— there  is  nothing  like  the  wit  of 
a handsome  woman — and  amiability  and 
unostentatious  little  charities,  but  she  was 
a great  favorite.  We  used  to  talk  about 
it  by  the  fire  in  Brandon,  where  every- 
thing reminded  us  of  the  girl  we  loved, 
and  rejoice  in  her  good  forf&ne  and  hap- 
piness, and  get  rather  heavy-hearted  in 
thinking  that  she  had  gone  away  from  us 
into  such  splendor. 

“I  wish  you  were  here,”  she  wrote  to 
my  wife.  “I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy 
it.  There  are  so  many  distinguished  peo- 
ple and  brilliant  people — though  the  dis- 
tinguished are  not  always  brilliant  nor  the 
brilliant  distinguished  — and  everybody 
is  so  kind  and  hospitable,  and  Rodney  is 
such  a favorite.  We  go  everywhere,  lit- 
erally, and  all  the  time.  You  must  not 
scold,  but  I haven’t  opened  a book,  except 
my  prayer-book,  in  six  weeks — it  is  such 
a whirl.  And  it  is  so  amusing.  I didn't 
know  there  were  so  many  kinds  of  people 
and  so  many  sorts  of  provincialism  in  the 
world.  The  other  night,  at  the  British 
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Minister  s,  a French  attache,  who  compli- 
mented my  awful  French — I told  him  that 
I inherited  all  but  the  vocabulary  and  the 
accent— said  that  if  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  women  evolved  in  all  out- 
of-the-way  places  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington could  be  exhibited,  nobody  would 
doubt  any  more  that  America  is  an  inter- 
esting country.  Wasn’t  it  an  impudent 
speech  ? I tried  to  tell  him,  in  French, 
how  grateful  American  women  are  for 
any  little  attention  from  foreigners  who 
have  centuries  of  politeness  behind  them. 

Ah  me ! I sometimes  long  for  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  talks  before  your  smoul- 
dering logs ! What  we  talk  about  here, 
Heaven  only  knows.  I sometimes  tell 
Rodney  at  night — it  is  usually  morning 
— that  I feel  like  an  extinct  piece  of  fire- 
works. But  next  day  it  is  all  delightful 
again;  and,  dear  friend,  I don’t  know  but 
that  I like  being  fireworks.” 

Among  the  men  who  came  oftenest  to 
see  Henderson  was  Jerry  Hollowell.  It 
seemed  to  Margaret  an  odd  sort  of  com- 
panionship ; it  could  not  be  any  similari- 
ty of  tastes  that  drew  them  together,  and 
she  could  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  business  transacted  in  their  myste- 
rious conferences.  Social  life  had  few 
attractions  for  Hollowell,  for  his  family 
were  in  the  West;  he  appeared  to  have 
no.  relations  with  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment ; he  wanted  no  office,  though  his 
influence  was  much  sought  by  those  who 
did  want  it. 

“You  spend  a good  deal  of  time  here, 

Mr.  Hollowell,”  Margaret  said  one  day 
when  he  called  in  Henderson’s  absence. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  considerable.  Things 
need  a good  deal  of  fixing  up.  Washing- 
ton is  a curious  place.  It’s  a sort  of  ex- 
change for  the  whole  country:  you  can 
see  everybody  here,  and  it  is  a good  place 
to  arrange  matters.” 

4 4 W ith  Congress,  do  you  mean  ?”  Mar- 
garet had  heard  much  of  the  corruption 
of  Congress. 

“No,  not  Congress  particularly.  Con- 
gressmen are  just  about  like  other  people. 

It’s  all  nonsense  this  talk  about  buying 
Congressmen.  You  cannot  buy  them  any 
more  than  you  can  buy  other  people,  but 
you  can  sort  of  work  together  with  some 
of  them.  We  don’t  want  any  tiling  of 
Congress,  except  to  be  let  alone.  If  we 
are  doing  something  to  develop  the  trade 
in  the  Southwest,  build  it  up,  some  mem- 
ber who  thinks  he  is  smart  will  just  as 
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likely  as  not  try  to  put  in  a block  some- 
where, or  investigate,  or  something,  in 
order  to  show  his  independence,  and  then 
he  has  to  be  seen,  and  shown  that  he  is 
going  against  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents. It  is  just  as  it  is  everywhere:  men 
have  to  be  shown  what  their  real  interest 
is.  No,  most  Congressmen  are  poor,  and 
they  stay  poor.  It  is  a good  deal  easier 
to  deal  with  those  among  them  who  are 
rich  and  have  some  idea  about  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  is  just  so  in  the 
departments.  You've  got  to  watch  things 
if  you  expect  them  to  go  smooth.  You’ve 
got  to  get  acquainted  with  the  men.  Most 
men  are  reasonable  when  you  get  well 
acquainted  wTitli  them.  I tell  your  hus- 
band that  people  are  about  as  reasonable 
in  Washington  as  you’ll  filid  them  any- 
where.” 

“ Washington  is  certainly  very  plea- 
sant.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  so;  it  is  pleasaut.  Where 
most  everybody  wants  something  they 
are  bound  to  be  accommodating.  That's 
my  idea.  I reckon  you  don’t  find  Jerry 
Hollowell  trying  to  pull  a cat  by  its  tail,” 
he  added,  dropping  into  his  native  man- 
ner. 

‘‘Well,  I must  go  and  hunt  up  the  old 
man.  Glad  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  Henderson.”  And  then,  with 
a sly  look,  “If  I knew  you  better,  ma’am, 
I should  take  the  liberty  of  congratula- 
ting you  that  Henderson  has  come  round 
so  handsomely.” 

“Come  round  ?”  asked  Margaret,  in 
amused  wonder. 

“ Well,  I took  the  liberty  of  giving  him 
a hint  that  lie  wasn’t  cut  out  for  a single 
man.  I showed  him  that,”  and  he  lugged 
out  his  photograph  case  from  a mass  of 
paper's  in  his  breast  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  her. 

“Ah,  I see,”  said  Margaret,  studying 
the  photographs  with  a peculiar  smile. 

“Oh,  Henderson  knows  a good  thing 
when  he  sees  it,”  said  Hollowell,  compla- 
cently. 

It  was  not  easy  to  be  offended  with  Hol- 
lowelTs  kind-hearted  boorishness,  and 
after  he  had  gone,  Margaret  sat  a long 
time  reflecting  upon  this  new  specimen 
of  man  in  her  experience.  She  was  get- 
ting many  new  ideas  in  these  days,  the 
moral  lines  were  not  as  clearly  drawn  as 
she  had  thought;  it  was  impossible  to 
ticket  men  off  into  good  and  bad.  In 
Hollowell  she  had  a glimpse  of  a world 
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low-toned  and  vulgar;  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  and  she 
had  supposed  that  he  would  appear  to  be 
a very  wicked  man.  But  he  seemed  to  be 
good-hearted  and  tolerant  and  friendly. 
How  fond  he  was  of  his  family,  and  how 
charitable  about  Congress ! And  she  won- 
dered if  the  world  was  generally  on  Hol- 
lowelTs  level.  She  met  many  men,  more 
cultivated  than  he,  gentlemen  in  manner 
and  in  the  first  social  position,  who  took 
after  all  about  his  tone  in  regard  to  the 
world,  very  agreeable  people  usually, 
easy  to  get  on  with,  not  exacting,  or  pro- 
fessing much  faith  in  anybody,  and  mild- 
ly cynical — only  bitterly  cynical  when 
they  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted  and 
felt  the  good  things  of  life  slipping  away 
from  them.  It  was  to  take  her  some  time 
to  learn  that  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
people  are  those  who  have  succeeded  by 
the  most  questionable  means;  and  when 
she  came  to  this  knowledge,  what  would 
be  her  power  of  judgment  as  to  these 
means  ? 

“Mr.  Hollowell  has  been  here!”  she 
said,  when  Henderson  returned. 

“ Old  Jerry?  He  is  a character.” 

“Do  you  trust  him?” 

“It  never  occurred  to  me.  Yes,  I sup- 
pose so,  as  far  as  his  interests  go.  He 
isn’t  a bad  sort  of  fellow — very  long- 
headed.” 

“ Dear,”  said  Margaret,  with  hesitation, 
“I  wish  you  didn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  men.” 

“ Why,  dearest?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  You  needn’t  laugh. 
It  lather  lets  one  down;  and  it  isn't  like 
you.” 

Henderson  laughed  aloud  now.  “ But 
you  needn't  associate  with  Hollowell. 
We  men  cannot  pick  our  companions  in 
business  and  politics.  It  needs  all  sorts 
to  keep  the  world  going.” 

“ Then  I’d  rather  let  it  stop,”  Margaret 
exclaimed,  with  something  of  her  old 
manner. 

“And  sell  out  at  auction  ?”  he  said,  with 
a look  of  amusement. 

“But  aren’t  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fair- 
child  business  men?'’ 

“Yes— of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  Tlie 
fact  is,  Margaret,  you’ve  got  a sort  of  pre- 
serve up  in  Brandon,  and  you  fancy  that 
the  world  is  divided  into  sheep  Und  goats. 
It's  a great  mistake.  There  is  no  such 
division.  Every  man  almost  is  both  a 
sheep  and  a goat.” 
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44 1 don’t  believe  it,  Rodney.  You  are 
neither.”  She  came  close  to  him,  and 
taking  the  collar  of  his  coat  in  each  hand, 
gave  him  a little  shake,  and  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  quizzical  affection, 
asked,  44  What  is  your  business  here?” 

Henderson  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  tenderly  lifted  the  locks 
of  her  brown  hair.  44  You  wouldn’t  un- 
derstand, sweet,  if  I told  you.” 

44  You  might  try.” 

“Well,  there’s  a man  here  from  Fort 
Worth  who  wants  us  to  buy  a piece  of 
railroad,  and  extend  it,  and  join  it  with 
Hollovveirs  system,  and  open  up  a lot  of 
new  country.” 

44  And  isn’t  it  a good  piece  of  road?” 

44  Yes;  that’s  the  trouble.  The  owners 
want  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  prevent 
the  general  development.  But  we  shall 
get  it.” 

44  It  isn’t  anything  like  wrecking,  is  it, 
dear?” 

44  Do  you  think  we  would  want  to  wreck 
our  own  property?” 

44  But  what  has  Congress  to  do  with  it?” 

44  Ob,  there's  a land  grant.  But  some 
of  the  members  who  were  not  in  the 
Congress  that  voted  it  say  that  it  is  for- 
feited.” 

In  this  fashion  the  explanation  went 
on.  Margaret  loved  to  hear  her  husband 
talk,  and  to  watch  the  changing  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  and  lie  explained  about 
this  business  until  she  thought  he  was  the 
sweetest  fellow  in  the  world. 

The  Morgans  had  arrived  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  Margaret  went  about  with  them 
in  the  daytime,  while  Henderson  was  oc- 
cupied. It  was  like  a breath  of  home  to 
be  with  them,  and  their  presence,  reviv- 
ing that  old  life,  gave  a new  zest  to  the  so- 
ciety spectacle,  to  the  innocent  round  of 
entertainments,  which  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed her.  Besides,  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  have  Mr.  Morgan’s  point  of  view 
of  Washington,  and  to  see  the  shifting 
panorama  through  his  experience.  He 
had  been  very  much  in  the  city  in  former 
years,  but  he  came  less  and  less  now,  not 
because  it  was  less  beautiful  or  attractive 
in  a way,  but  because  it  had  lost  for  him 
a certain  charm  it  once  had. 

“ I am  not  sure,”  he  said,  as  they  were 
driving  one  day,  “that  it  is  not  now  the 
handsomest  capital  in  the  world ; at  any 
rate,  it  is  on  its  way  to  be  that.  No  other 
has  public  buildings  more  imposing,  or 
streets  and  avenues  so  attractive  in  their 
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interrupted  regularity,  so  many  stately 
vistas  ending  in  objects  refreshing  to  the 
eye — a bit  of  park,  banks  of  flowers,  a 
statue  or  a monument  that  is  decorative, 
at  least  in  the  distance.  As  the  years  go 
on  we  shall  have  finer  historical  groups, 
triumphal  arches  and  columns  that  will 
give  it  more  and  more  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, the  sort  of  splendor  with  which  the 
Roman  Empire  celebrated  itself,  and,  add- 
ed to  this,  the  libraries  and  museums  and 
galleries  that  are  the  chief  attractions  of 
European  cities.  Oh,  we  have  only  just 
begun — the  city  is  so  accessible  in  all  di- 
rections, and  lends  itself  to  all  sorts  of 
magnificence  and  beauty.” 

“I  declare,”  said  Mrs.  Morgan  to  Mar- 
garet, 44 1 didn’t  know  that  he  could  be  so 
eloquent.  Page,  you  ought  to  be  in  Con- 
gress.” 

44  In  order  to  snuff  myself  out?  Con- 
gress is  not  so  important  a feature  as  it 
used  to  be.  Washington  is  getting  to 
have  a character  of  its  own ; it  seems  as  if 
it  wouldn't  be  much  without  its  official 
life,  yet  the  process  is  going  on  here  that 
is  so  marked  all  over  the  country — the  di- 
vorce of  social  and  political  life.  I used 
to  think,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  Washing- 
ton was  a standing  contradiction  to  the 
old  aphorism  that  a democracy  cannot 
make  society — there  was  no  more  agree- 
able society  in  the  world  than  that  in 
Washington  even  ten  years  ago:  society 
selected  itself  somehow  without  any 
marked  class  distinction,  and  it  was  de- 
lightfully simple  and  accessible.” 

“And  what  has  changed  it  ?”  Margaret 
asked. 

“Money,  which  changes  everything 
and  everybody.  The  whole  scale  has 
altered.  There  is  so  much  more  display 
and  expense.  I remember  when  a pri- 
vate carriage  in  Washington  was  a rare 
object.  The  possession  of  money  didn't 
help  one  much  socially.  What  made  a 
person  desired  in  any  company  was  the 
talent  of  being  agreeable,  talent  of  some 
sort,  not  the  ability  to  give  a costly  din- 
ner or  a big  ball.” 

* 44  But  there  are  more  literary  and  scien- 
tific people  here,  everybody  says,”  said 
Margaret,  who  was  becoming  a partisan 
of  the  city. 

4 4 Yes,  and  they  keep  more  to  them- 
selves— withdraw  into  their  studies,  or 
hive  in  their  clubs.  They  tell  me  that  the 
delightful  informality  and  freedom  of  the 
old  life  is  gone.  Ask  the  old  Washing- 
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ton  residents  whether  the  coming  in  of 
rich  people  with  leisure  hasn't  demoral- 
ized society,  or  stiffened  it,  and  made  it 
impossible  after  the  old  sort.  It  is  as 
easy  here  now  as  anywhere  else  to  get  to- 
gether a very  heavy  dinner  party — all 
very  grand,  but  it  isn’t  amusing.  It  is 
more  and  more  like  New  York.” 

“But  we  have  been  to  delightful  din- 
ners,” Margaret  insisted. 

“No  doubt.  There  are  still  houses  of 
the  old  sort,  where  wit  and  good-humor 
and  free  hospitality  are  more  conspicuous 
than  expense ; but  when  money  selects, 
there  is  usually  an  incongruous  lot  about 
the  board.  An  oracular  scientist  at  the 
club  the  other  night  put  it  rather  neatly 
when"  he  said  that  a society  that  exists 
mainly  to  pay  its  debts  gets  stupid.” 

“That’s  as  clever,”  Margaret  retorted, 
“as  the  remark  of  an  under  secretary  at 
a cabinet  reception  the  other  night,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  entertain  and  another  to 
be  entertaining.  I won’t  have  you  slan- 
der Washington.  I should  like  to  spend 
all  my  winters  here.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Morgan,  “I’ve  been 
praising  Washington.  I should  like  to 
live  here  also,  if  I had  the  millions  of 
Jerry  Hollowell.  Jerry  is  going  to  build 
a palace  out  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
extension  bigger  than  the  White  House.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  about 
Hollowell.” 

“But  he  is  the  coming  man.  He  repre- 
sents the  democratic  plutocracy  that  we 
are  coming  to.” 

All  Morgan's  banter  couldn’t  shake 
Margaret’s  enjoyment  of  the  cheerful 
city.  “You  like  it  as  well  as  anybody,” 
she  told  him.  And  in  truth  he  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  dipped  into  every  gaiety  that  was 
going.  “Of  course  I do,”  he  said,  “for 
a couple  of  weeks.  I shouldn’t  like  to  be 
obliged  to  follow  it  as  a steady  business. 
Washington  is  a good  place  to  take  a 
plunge  occasionally.  And  then  you  can 
go  home  and  read  King  Solomon  with 
appreciation.” 

Margaret  had  thought  when  she  came 
to  Washington  that  she  should  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  Capitol,  listening 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  she  should  study 
the  collections  and  the  Patent-office  and 
explore  all  the  public  buildings,  in  which 
she  had  such  intense  historical  interest  as 
a teacher  in  Brandon.  But  there  was  lit- 
tle time  for  these  pleasures,  which  weighed 


upon  her  like  duties.  She  did  go  to  the 
Capitol  once,  and  tired  herself  out  tramp- 
ing up  and  down,  and  was  very  proud  of 
it  all,  and  wondered  how  any  legislation 
was  ever  accomplished,  and  was  confused 
by  the  hustling  about,  the  swinging  of 
doors,  the  swarms  in  the  lobbies,  and  the 
racing  of  messengers,  and  concluded  un- 
justly that  it  was  a big  hive  of  whispered 
conference,  and  bargaining,  and  private 
interviewing.  Morgan  asked  her  if  she 
expected  that  the  business  of  sixty  millions 
of  people  was  going  to  be  done  with  the 
order  and  decorum  of  a lyceum  debating 
society.  In  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
she  saw  Hollowell,  looking  at  ease,  and 
apparently  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
government  machine.  Her  own  hus- 
band, who  had  accompanied  the  party, 
she  lost  presently,  whisked  away  some- 
where. He  was  sought  in  vain  after- 
ward, and  at  last  Margaret  came  away 
dazed  and  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  of  the  great  republic  in  motion. 

She  did  not  try  it  again,  and  very  little 
strolling  about  the  departments  satisfied 
her.  The  west  end  claimed  her  — the 
rolling  equipages,  the  drawing-rooms,  the 
dress,  the  vistas  of  evening  lamps,  the 
gay  chatter  in  a hundred  shining  houses, 
the  exquisite  dinners,  the  crush  of  the 
assemblies,  the  full  flow  of  the  tide  of 
fashion  and  of  enjoyment— what  is  there 
so  good  in  life?  To  be  young,  to  be  rich, 
to  be  pretty,  to  be  loved,  to  be  admired, 
to  compliment  and  be  complimented — 
every  Sunday  at  morning  service,  kneel- 
ing in  a fluttering  row  of  the  sweetly  de- 
vout, whose  fresh  toilets  made  it  good  to 
be  there,  and  who  might  humbly  hope  to 
be  forgiven  for  the  things  they  have  left 
undone,  Margaret  thanked  Heaven  for  its 
gifts. 

And  it  went  well  with  Henderson 
meantime.  Surely  he  was  born  under  a 
lucky  star— if  it  is  good  luck  for  a man  to 
have  absolute  prosperity  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  his  desires.  One  reason  why 
Hollowell  sought  his  co-operation  was  a 
belief  in  this  luck,  and  besides  Henderson 
was,  he  knew,  more  presentable,  and  had 
social  access  in  quarters  where  influence 
was  desirable,  although  Hollowell  was 
discovering  that  with  most  men  delicacy 
in  presenting  anything  that  is  for  their 
interest  is  thrown  away.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  recruits  for  his  little 
dinners  at  Champolion’s — dinners  that 
were  not  always  given  in  his  name,  and 
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where  he  appeared  as  a guest,  though  he 
footed  the  bills.  Bungling  grossness  has 
disappeared  from  all  really  able  and  large 
transactions,  and  genius  is  mainly  exer- 
cised in  the  supply  of  motives  for  a line 
of  conduct.  The  public  good  is  one  of 
the  motives  that  looks  best  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Henderson  and  Hollowell  got  what  they 
wanted  in  regard  to  the  Southwest  con- 
solidation, and  got  it  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly way.  Nobody  was  bought,  no  one 
was  offered  a bribe.  There  were,  of  course, 
fees  paid  for  opinions  and  for  professional 
services,  and  some  able  men  induced  to 
take  a prospective  interest  in  what  was 
demonstrably  for  the  public  good.  But 
no  vote  was  given  for  a consideration — at 
least  this  was  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  later  on.  Nothing,  of 
course,  goes  through  Congress  of  its  own 
weight,  except  occasionally  a resolution 
of  sympathy  with  the  Coreans,  and  the 
calendar  needs  to  be  watched,  and  the 
good  offices  of  friends  secured.  Skilful 
wording  of  a clause,  the  right  moment, 
and  opportune  recognition  do  the  busi- 
ness. The  main  thing  is  to  create  a favor- 
able atmosphere  and  avoid  discussion. 
When  the  bill  was  passed,  Hollowell  did 
give  a dinner  on  his  own  invitation,  a 
dinner  that  was  talked  of  for  its  refine- 
ment as  well  as  its  cost.  The  chief  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  development  of 
the  Southwest  and  the  extension  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Mexico.  The  little 
scheme,  hatched  in  Henderson’s  New 
York  office,  in  order  to  transfer  certain 
already  created  values  to  the  pockets  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  appeared  to  have  a 
national  importance.  When  Henderson 
rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Jerry  Hol- 
lowell, neither  he  nor  the  man  he  eulo- 
gized as  a creator  of  industries  whose  re- 
publican patriotism  was  not  bound  by 
State  lines  nor  circumscribed  by  sections, 
was  without  a sense  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation. 

And  yet  in  a certain  way  Mr.  Hollo- 
well was  conscious  that  he  merited  the 
eulogy.  He  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
absolutely  gave  him,  it  was  believed,  an 
income  of  a million  a year,  were  for  the 
public  good.  Such  vast  operations  lent 
him  the  importance  of  a public  man.  If 
he  was  a victim  of  the  confusion  of  mind 
which  mistook  his  own  prosperity  for  the 
general  benefit,  he  only  shared  a wide  pub- 
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lie  opinion  which  regards  the  accumula- 
tion of  enormous  fortunes  in  a few  hands 
as  an  evidence  of  national  wealth. 

Margaret  left  Washington  with  regret. 
She  had  a desire  to  linger  in  the  opening 
of  the  charming  spring  there,  for  the  little 
parks  were  brilliant  with  flower  beds — 
tulips,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  violets — the 
magnolias  and  redbuds  in  their  prodigal 
splendor  attracted  the  eye  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  the  slender  twigs  of  the 
trees  began  to  be  suffused  with  tender 
green.  It  was  the  sentimental  time  of 
the  year.  But  Congress  had  gone,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  promise  of  the 
season,  Henderson  had  already  gathered 
the  fruits  that  had  been  forced  in  the  hot- 
house of  the  session.  He  was  in  high 
spirits. 

44 It  has  all  been  so  delightful,  dear!” 
said  Margaret  as  they  rode  away  in  the 
train,  and  caught  their  last  sight  of  the 
dome.  They  were  in  Holloweirs  private 
car,  which  the  good-natured  old  fellow 
had  put  at  their  disposal.  And  Margaret 
had  a sense  of  how  delightful  and  pros- 
perous this  world  is  as  seen  from  a pri- 
vate car. 

“Yes,”  Henderson  answered,  thinking 
of  various  things;  44  it  has  been  a success- 
ful winter.  The  capital  is  really  attrac- 
tive. It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  that 
America  has  invented  a new  kind  of  city, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  village — Washing- 
ton.” 

They  talked  of  the  city,  of  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  winter,  of  Hollowell’s  thought- 
fulness in  lending  them  his  car,  that  their 
bridal  trip,  as  he  had  said,  might  have  a 
good  finish.  Margaret's  heart  opened  to 
the  world.  She  thought  of  the  friends 
at  Brandon,  she  thought  of  the  poor  old 
ladies  she  was  accustomed  to  look  after 
in  the  city,  of  the  ragged-school  that  she 
visited,  of  the  hospital  in  which  she  was 
a manager,  of  the  mission  chapel.  The 
next  Sunday  would  be  Easter,  and  she 
thought  of  a hundred  ways  in  which  she 
could  make  it  brighter  for  so  many  of 
the  unfortunates.  Her  heart  was  opened 
to  the  world,  and  looking  across  to  Hen- 
derson, who  was  deep  in  the  morning 
paper,  she  said,  with  a wife’s  unblushing 
effrontery,  4 4 Dearest,  how  handsome  you 
are !” 

The  home  life  took  itself  up  again  easi- 
ly ami  smoothly  in  Washington  Square. 

Did  there  ever  come  a moment  of  reflec- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  this  prosperity 
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which  was  altogether  so  absorbing  and 
agreeable  ? If  it  came,  did  it  give  any 
doubts  and  raise  any  of  the  old  questions 
that  used  to  be  discussed  at  Brandon  ? 
Wasn’t  it  the  use  that  people  made  of 
money,  after  all,  that  was  the  real  test  ? 
She  did  not  like  Hollowell,  but  on  ac- 
quaintance he  was  not  the  monster  that 
he  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  newspa- 
pers. She  was  perplexed  now  and  then 
by  her  husband’s  business,  but  did  it  dif- 
fer from  that  of  other  men  she  had  known, 
except  that  it  was  on  a larger  scale  ? And 
how  much  good  could  be  done  with 
money ! 


On  Easter  morning,  when  Margaret  re- 
turned from  early  service,  to  which  she 
had  gone  alone,  she  found  upon  her 
dressing-table  a note  addressed  to  “My 
Wife,”  and  in  it  a check  for  a large  sum 
to  her  order,  and  a card,  on  which  was 
written,  “For  Margaret’s  Easter  Chari- 
ties.” Flushed  with  pleasure,  she  ran  to 
meet  her  husband  on  the  landing  as  he 
was  descending  to  breakfast,  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  cried,  “Dearest,  how  good  you  are !” 

It  is  such  a good  and  prosperous  gener- 
ation. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  M.  EDMOND  DE  PRESSENSfi,  SENATOR. 


IT  is  very  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  in  the  very  heat  of  an  obscure 
struggle,  and  before  the  decisive  battle 
has  been  fought,  to  realize  the  respective 
situation  of  the  adversaries.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  characterizes  the  religious  sit- 
uation in  France  at  the  end  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  left  behind  us 
the  fictions  of  state  religion,  which  hides 
the  true  condition  of  men’s  minds  behind 
a deceitful  veil,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  official.  All  doctrines,  all  tendencies, 
are  now  set  forth  in  broad  daylight  with 
passionate  sincerity,  or  rather  ardor.  One 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  opposition 
to  Christianity  under  all  its  forms,  at- 
tacking even  the  most  elementary  spirit- 
ualism, is  at  many  points  as  keen  as  it 
can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
Christianity  has  not  slackened;  it  is  still 
full  of  life,  and  it  still  retains  within  the 
bounds  of  its  various  churches  a whole 
nation  of  worshippers,  if  not  of  tried  be- 
lievers. It  is  by  endeavoring  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  what  that  action  really  is, 
whether  in  Catholicism  or  in  Protestant- 
ism, that  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
the  present  crisis  in  France,  and  to  fore- 
see in  some  measure  the  issue  that  may  be 
expected  for  the  final  triumph  of  faith  in 
the  God  of  the  gospel,  taken  in  all  its 
breadth,  without  which  a nation,  what- 
ever its  form  of  government,  loses  the 
very  basis  of  law  and  of  liberty.  Tocque- 
ville  has  well  said,  “ If  a nation  does  not 
believe,  it  must  serve.” 

L 

Let  us  begin  by  the  religious  form  which 
has  had  most  action  on  the  French  since, 


in  the  sixteenth  century,  France  rejected 
as  a nation  the  Reformation,  which  at  one 
moment  was  very  near  getting  the  upper 
hand.  It  is  needless  to  rewrite  the  long 
history  of  French  Catholicism:  I shall  re- 
turn to  the  past  only  so  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  explain  the  present. 
In  this  history  the  most  important  fact 
for  our  nineteenth  century  is  the  gradu- 
al disappearance  of  that  which  for  long 
centuries  was  the  characteristic^  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France:  I mean  Galli- 
canism.  Closely  united  with  royalty,  the 
Church  recognized  by  unreserved  submis- 
sion the  protection  it  received,  and  which 
had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  abolish  for 
its  advantage  that  edict  of  Nantes  granted 
by  Henri  IV.  to  the  Protestants,  in  order 
to  assure— at  what  cost  is  well  known — 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  land. 
Therefore  the  Church  opposed  an  invin- 
cible resistance  to  all  the  encroachments 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  crown  which 
the  court  of  Rome  attempted.  It  even 
set  a barrier  against  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  for  it 
maintained,  as  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  famous  declaration  of  1682,  formula- 
ted and  magnificently  commented  upon 
by  Bossuet,  the  superiority  of  the  Coun- 
cils over  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  or  at 
any  rate  the  necessity  of  their  agreement. 
This  Gallicanism,  consistent  with  itself, 
had  the  consequence  of  preserving  the 
Church  of  France  from  the  exaggerations 
of  Roman  piety,  and  of  maintaining  in  it 
those  qualities  of  good  sense  and  intel- 
lectual ponderation  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  French  mind.  Those  only 
who  have  known  priests  belonging  to  the 
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old  Gallican  type  can  appreciate  the  pro- 
found transformation  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  clergy  since  ul- 
tramontanism  has  prevailed  both  in  ideas 
and  in  practice. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  victory  of  ul- 
tramontanisin,  which  sacrifices  absolute- 
ly all  the  liberties  of  the  Church  to  the 
papac y,  has  been  the  great  change  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  Church  and  the  state. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
years  under  the  Restoration,  the  civil  au- 
thority has  not  assumed  that  religious 
and  Catholic  character  which  made  the 
King  of  France  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church.  The  King  of  France  became  a 
younger  son,  a guardian,  a jealous  sur- 
veillant,  always  desirous  of  making  the 
Church  an  instrumentum  regni . This 
was  really  the  first  inspiration  of  the  Con- 
cordat regime  instituted  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  had  read  in  the  gospel  but  one  single 
text — “ Submit  yourselves  unto  the  powers 
that  are  established.”  It  will  be  remem- 
bered what  an  iron  yoke  this  pretended 
restorer  of  the  altars  imposed  upon  the 
Church,  not  hesitating  to  send  Pope  Pius 
VII.  to  prison  in  order  to  make  him  his 
docile  chaplain.  Since  then,  except  un- 
der Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  the 
French  government  has  almost  always 
maintained  this  attitude  of  arrogance  and 
domination  toward  Catholicism. 

The  third  republic,  irritated,  it  is  true, 
by  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered amongst  the  clergy  at  its  d6- 
but,  has  often  displayed  passionate  hostil- 
ity, according  to  Gambetta’s  saying,  “ Le 
clericalisme , cest  Vennemi .”  The  exag- 
gerated manner  in  which  it  lias  applied 
the  principle  of  secularization,  both  in  the 
educational  laws,  where  it  has  not  given  a 
legitimate  place  to  that  religious  teaching 
which  might  have  been  imparted  at  spe- 
cial hours  without  constraining  any  con- 
sciences, and  also  in  pitilessly  driving  out 
of  the  hospitals  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  has 
naturally  excited  the  liveliest  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  only  amongst  the  clergy,  but  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation  as  well. 
This  dissatisfaction  constitutes  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a real  danger  for  republican 
institutions,  and  everybody  knows  only 
too' well  by  whom  it  is  fraudulently  taken 
advantage  of. 

The  result  of  this  discord  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  civil  power, 
which  has.  been  continually  increasing 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has 
naturally  led  the  former  to  seek  more  and 
more  its  fulcrum  in  the  religious  author- 
ity at  its  head — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome. 
Hence  the  growing  progress  of  ultramon- 
tanism,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive 
it  of  its  peculiar  and  eminently  French 
character  by  substituting,  for  instance,  the 
Roman  liturgy,  overloaded  with  the  most 
extravagant  legends,  in  place  of  the  Gal- 
lican liturgy.  It  is  under  the  same  influ- 
ences that  we  see  the  French  Catholics  in- 
clining more  and  more  toward  supersti- 
tions which  would  have  made  the  great 
French  bishops  shudder,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pilgrimages  to  La  Salette  and 
to  Lourdes,  in  consequence  of  pretended 
apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  the  spurious- 
ness of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  most  respectable  priests. 

Much  more  important  for  French  Ca- 
tholicism was  the  dogmatic  result  of  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870.  It  will  be  re- 
membered what  lively  opposition  was  at 
first  aroused  among  its  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives by  the  prospect  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
This  opposition  called  forth  a whole  crop 
of  theological  literature,  which  has  been 
prudently  put  out  of  the  way,  for  it  is 
now  impossible  to  buy  a copy  of  the  very 
incisive  letters  of  P&re  Gratry,  proving  by 
history  the  novelty  of  the  dogma.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  learned  books  of 
the  French  opponents  of  the  dogma.  The 
most  distinguished  bishops,  such  as  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  Mgr. 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
destined  to  be  shot  by  the  Commune  of 
Paris  in  1871,  struggled  until  the  very  end 
in  the  Council  itself.  A curious  docu- 
ment has  been  preserved  to  show  how  far 
this  opposition  went.  It  is  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mgr,  Darboy  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  at  that  time,  M.  Emile 
Ollivier,  demanding  the  intervention  of 
the  French  government  against  the  pre- 
mature placing  on  the  order  of  the  day 
of  the  new  dogma.  It  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  very  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  Mgr.  Darboy  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  Mgr.  A.  Foulon.  I reproduce 
the  essential  part  of  this  letter,  because  it 
is  an  important  page  of  the  history  of  con- 
temporary French  Catholicism: 

“ If  I am  not  mistaken,”  said  Mgr.  Dar- 
boy, “the  liberty  of  the  bishops  in  the 
Council  is  not  complete,  and  consequent- 
ly the  authority  of  its  decisions  will  be 
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invalidated.  Furthermore,  the  tenden- 
cies manifested  may  bring  about  results 
regrettable  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for 
the  states  of  Europe.  I am  forced  to  put 
to  myself  the  question  whether  general 
interests,  the  interests  of  religious  and  civ- 
il society,  do  not  require  that  we  should 
be  assisted.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
tell  the  public  that  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  pontifical  government, 
and  that,  while  leaving  the  assembly  quite 
free  in  its  actions,  care  is  being  taken, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  of 
proper  respect,  so  that  the  interests  of 
which  the  Church  is  the  defender  may  be 
sufficiently  safeguarded,  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding established  between  the  two 
authorities  by  the  Concordat  not  compro- 
mised ?”  Unfortunately  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  a minister  as  incapable  of 
listening  to  another  as  if  infallibility  had 
been  decreed  in  his  favor.  M.  Emile  01- 
livier  saw  in  the  Vatican  Council  the 
most  magnificent  consecration  of  religious 
liberty.  He  acted  in  consequence,  and 
kept  for  himself  the  archbishop’s  letter. 
When  once  the  Council  was  over,  Mgr. 
Darboy  submitted,  as  did  P6re  Gratry  and 
so  many  others,  but  this  submission  did 
npt  change  the  state  of  the  questions. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  consequences  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  in  July,  1870.  Up  to  that  fatal 
date  the  dogmatic  omnipotence  of  the  Holy 
Father  was  a reserved  question;  it  was 
always  possible  to  turn  his  encyclics  in 
some  way  by  means  of  accommodating  in- 
terpretations. Thus,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  encyclic  quanta  cura} 
which  contained  the  Syllabus,  Mgr.  Du- 
panloup,  who  had  notoriously  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  its  appearance,  gave 
an  attenuating  commentary  of  it  which 
changed  it  entirely.  This  tacit  latitude 
left  to  different  tendencies  in  the  Church 
of  absolute  authority  was  a safeguard 
against  extreme  tendencies,  and  also 
against  violent  ruptures.  Pius  IX.,  wor- 
thy of  all  respect  for  his  piety  and  his 
disinterestedness,  was  the  most  fatal  of 
all  the  Popes  by  reason  of  his  thorough 
uncompromisingness.  The  prudent  Leo 
XIII.  would  never  have  forced  the  proc- 
lamation of  papal  infallibility.  It  weighs 
heavily,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  because  she 
cannot  accept  it  without  denying  her  past 
and  the  prelates  who  have  done  her  most 
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honor.  All  original  theological  move- 
ment is  stopped  ipso  facto , and  so  we 
see  the  French  Catholic  savants  devot- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  to  erudi- 
tion, in  which  department  we  must  recog- 
nize that  they  occupy  a very  distinguished 
place.  The  Revue  des  Questions  histo- 
riques  is  a striking' proof  of  this.  Lately 
the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  elected  to  membership  M.  l’Abbe 
Duchene,  who  is  very  learned  in  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  and  whose  works  are  au- 
thoritative in  the  matter.  But  outside  of 
the  domain  of  erudition,  theology  prop- 
erly so  called  cannot  but  languish  in  the 
present  conditions.  The  seminaries  where 
the  future  priests  are  being  prepared  are 
delivered  up  to  a dry  system  of  scholastic 
divinity. 

The  social  consequences  of  the  Vatican 
Council  are  infinitely  more  serious  than 
its  dogmatic  consequences.  The  Syllabus 
of  1864,  which  anathematized  modern  so- 
ciety and  its  most  uncontested  principles, 
beginning  with  liberty  of  conscience,  has 
risen  in  rank,  so  to  speak,  since  its  author 
has  been  proclaimed  infallible.  Hence- 
forward any  attempt  to  harmonize  in  prin- 
ciple modern  society  and  Catholicism  is 
necessarily  tainted  with  heresy.  One  of 
the  most  generous  movements  by  which 
modern  society  had  been  honored  was 
thus  condemned  without  appeal,  namely, 
the  movement  of  liberal  Catholicism, which 
from  1830  to  1870  worked  with  such  pow- 
erful influence  over  public  opinion  at  the 
task  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  France  of  1789. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870  on  French  Catholicism. 
It  met  with  serious  and  open  resistance 
only  on  the  part  of  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  Catholicism  of  that  time,  P&re 
Hyacintlie,  who  had  revealed  himself  in 
the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Lacordaire.  During  nearly  ten 
years  Pere  Hyacinthe  had  represented  lib- 
eral Catholicism  in  that  pulpit  with  in- 
comparable power  of  language,  not  with- 
out provoking  strong  protestations,  for  if 
he  had  not  been  sustained  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Darboy,  his  hierar- 
chic chief,  he  would  have  been  promptly 
sent  to  tlie  solitude  of  his  monastery.  Al- 
ready, at  the  beginning  of  1869,  he  had 
received  a severe  warning  from  the  supe- 
rior of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites 
at  Rome,  who  was  his  direct  superior.  It 
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was  this  warning  which  caused  him  to 
write  in  April,  1869,  the  memorable  letter 
in  which,  while  declaring  himself  a Cath- 
olic, he  protested,  in  the  very  name  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  against  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  papal  power.  At  the  same 
time  similar  protestations  were  made  in 
Germany  by  Ddllinger  and  a group  of  ir- 
reproachable priests.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  P6re  Hyacinthe  would  find 
a loud  echo  in  that  fraction  of  French 
Catholicism  which  had  resolutely  opposed 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  or  at  least  con- 
tested the  opportunity  of  its  proclamation. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Hontalembert  and 
Lacordaire,  leaders  of  the  liberal  Catholic 
movement,  were  dead,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  submitted  like  Pere  Gratry. 
We  must  not  accuse  the  sincerity  of  the 
liberal  Catholics  who  followed  his  exam- 
ple, broken-hearted.  To  break  with  Cath- 
olic unity  is  such  an  enormous  thing,  and 
so  fearful  for  those  who  put  all  their  con- 
fidence in  it,  that  they  prefer  to  sacrifice 
their  conviction  on  a given  point  to  their 
fundamental  faith  in  that  unity.  Doubt- 
less they  feel  a terrible  internal  lacera- 
tion, they  go  through  a painful  conflict, 
but  they  none  the  less  believe  it  their 
duty  to  submit.  Pere  Hyacinthe  had  the 
courage  not  to  yield,  while  remaining  at 
heart  a Catholic.  He  joined  the  Old  Cath- 
olics of  Germany,  and  figured  in  their 
constitutive  assembly  at  Munich  in  1872. 
His  attempt  to  found  a Church  of  the 
same  type  in  France  met  with  but  very 
small  success.  He  was  followed  by  some 
members  of  the  French  clergy,  several  of 
whom  abandoned  him  in  the  end.  Never- 
theless he  persevered  in  his  noble  efforts, 
and  organized  regular  worship,  which  he 
connected  by  an  ecclesiastical  bond  with 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
whose  bishops  he  recognized.  That  which 
remained  really  great  in  all  this  effort  was 
his  courageous  fidelity  to  his  convictions 
at  the  cost  of  cruel  sacrifices,  and  that 
which  remains  a power  in  France  is  his 
grand  eloquence,  which  everywhere  at- 
tracts many  listeners. 

My  inmost  conviction  is  that  the  tri- 
umph of  ultramontanism  at  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870  is  not  the  last  word  of 
French  Catholicism.  Old  liberalism  is 
not  dead  yet;  it  remains  in  it,  hidden  like 
leaven.  First  of  all,  we  see  it  reappearing 
in  its  double  ecclesiastical  and  social  form, 
thanks  to  the  publication  of  very  complete 
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biographies  of  those  who  did  most  honor 
to  its  cause,  without,  perhaps,  the  authors 
of  this  historical  evocation  thoroughly 
realizing  its  importance.  In  the  same 
way  the  biography  of  Mgr.  Darboy  by 
Mgr.  J.  A.  Foulon,  just  published  a few 
months  after  another  biography  of  the 
eminent  Archbishop  of  Paris  by  the  Abbe 
Guillemin,  brings  before  us  French  Gal- 
licanism  in  all  its  liberalism  of  doctrine 
and  all  its  firmness  of  resistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome.  This  book 
is  of  very  great  iuterest,  because  it  evokes 
a French  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  disappear— a type 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  the  national 
character  and  the  national  qualities  of 
good  sense,  sincere  patriotism,  and  in- 
tellectual finesse  which  ultramontanism 
tends  to  overwhelm  with  bigoted  fanati- 
cism. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  the  mani- 
festations of  French  Catholicism  in  the 
different  domains  where  its  authority  is 
active.  From  the  political  point  of  view 
its  role  has  been  singularly  modified  since 
it  lost  the  pre-eminence.  Of  this  it  made 
liberal  use  and  even  abuse  in  the  National 
Assembly  elected  in  1871  after  our  terrible 
disasters.  It  had  the  good  fortune,  in  the 
bad  fortune  of  the  country,  to  possess  in 
that  Assembler  at  the  beginning  a consid- 
erable Tnajority,  for  France,  under  the 
burden  of  her  disasters,  had  turned  tow- 
ard the  conservative  party,  which,  not 
having  been  in  power  for  the  past  thir- 
ty years,  had  not  committed  any  recent 
mistakes.  Now  the  conservative  party 
was  almost  completely  blended  with  the 
Catholic  party,  so  there  was  a temptation 
on  a large  scale  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  Catholicism,  and  man}' 
laws  were  voted  at  that  time  with  this  in- 
tention. It  was,  above  all  things,  public 
instruction  which  Catholicism  sought  to 
reconquer  and  to  subject  to  its  domina- 
tion, and  it  came  very  near  succeeding 
when  it  installed  its  bishops  in  the  supe- 
rior council  of  the  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtained  for  the  Church  the 
right  to  have  its  own  faculties,  with  the 
possibility  of  conferring  the  degrees  neces- 
sary for  the  public  careers.  The  Catholic 
party  imagined  itself  on  the  eve  of  a much 
greater  triumph  when  Marshal  MacMahon 
dissolved  the  Chamber  on  May  16,  1877, 
and  gave  power  to  a conservative  minis- 
try. Unfortunately  for  its  future,  the 
Catholic  party  flung  itself  passionately 
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into  tlie  formidable  struggle  which  began 
with  a view  to  maintaining  the  reaction 
in  power,  and  carried  almost  all  the  cler- 
gy with  it.  Hence  the  bitter  resentment 
of  the  republicans,  who,  when  once  they 
came  back  with  a majority,  made  the  mis- 
take of  allowing  their  policy  to  be  inspired 
by  their  anger. 

Henceforward  the  role  of  the  Catholics 
was  completely  changed.  Seeing  that  not 
only  their  privileges  but  also  their  rights 
were  contested,  they  made  use  of  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  for  which  many  of  them  had  no 
sympathy,  as  an  arm  wherewith  to  recon- 
quer their  lost  positions.  They  imitated 
the  Catholic  centre  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, accepted  public  life  with  its  modern 
conditions,  and  made  large  and  powerful 
use  of  the  press  and  the  tribune.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  after  having  thus  become 
accustomed  to  this  regime,  especially  if 
they  get  advantage  out  of  it  for  their 
cause,  they  will  end  by  detesting  it  less, 
and  even  by  loving  it  for  its  own  sake. 

Let  us  add  that  since  the  see  of  Rome 
has  been  occupied  by  a Pope  who  knows 
how  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  uncompro- 
mising dogmatist  and  a circumspect  poli- 
tician, the  French  clergy  has  abandoned 
its  militant  attitude  against  the  present 
form  of  government.  Its  principal  bish- 
ops have  spoken  moderately  on  this  point, 
and  have  declined  all  formal  adhesion  to 
any  party  whatever.  This  unfortunate- 
ly is  not  the  case  with  a notable  fraction 
of  the  laymen  of  the  Catholic  party,  who 
seem  to  be,  above  all,  anxious  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  Church  by  making 
bargains  with  vain  promise-makers  like 
General  Boulanger,  for  the  execution  of 
whose  promises  they  have  no  other  guar- 
antees than  the  impudent  lies  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  his  career.  We  have  seen  political 
men,  who  are  leaders  of  the  Catholic  par- 
ty, openly  enter  the  disgraceful  coalition 
formed  under  our  very  eyes  between  pre- 
tended conservatives  and  the  factious 
general,  whose  only  programme  is  Cicsar- 
ism  for  his  own  benefit.  If  this  alliance 
between  the  Catholic  party — which  we 
distinguish  from  the  Church  taken  as  a 
whole — and  General  Boulanger  becomes 
a reality,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  lam- 
entable scandals  of  modern  times,  and 
all  the  momentary  advantages  which  the 
Catholics  might  obtain  at  this  price  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  would  brand  their 


creed  for  the  greater  success  of  atheism, 
to  which  they  would  furnish  the  best  of 
excuses.  They  would  be  responsible  for 
it  before  God  and  before  men. 

We  cannot  contest  the  considerable  and 
respectable  activity  which  the  French 
Catholic  Church  displays  in  its  proper 
sphere  of  religious  action.  It  has,  first  of 
all,  to  keep  up  religious  service,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  souls  in  the  40,000  parishes 
which  have  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  official  Church.  This  is  the 
task  of  what  is  called  the  secular  clergy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  religious  orders. 
This  clergy,  taken  as  a whole,  is  worthy 
of  esteem ; scandals  are  rare,  and  its  ac- 
tion extends  even  to  the  smallest  hamlets. 
Besides  the  secular  clergy  the  Church  of 
France  long  possessed  a very  numerous 
regular  clergy  representing  the  various 
religious  orders  of  Catholicism.  Those  re- 
ligious orders — Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Jesuits,  and  others— were  distributed  in 
congregations  recognized  by  the  state, 
and  in  congregations  not  recognized  by 
the  state,  of  which  latter  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A few 
years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  re- 
publican government  revived  some  old 
laws,  which  had  their  raison  d'etre  under 
the  Gallican  monarchy,  and  issued  de- 
crees for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  non- 
recognized  religious  orders.  Thus  many 
religious  houses  were  closed,  not  without 
resistance,  which  occasioned  tumultuous 
scenes  and  greatly  agitated  public  opin- 
ion. In  reality  the  measure  had  no  great 
importance.  Let  us  remark,  first  of  all, 
that  since  the  Council  of  1870  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  distinction  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  other  religious  orders,  in- 
asmuch as  all,  without  exception,  submit 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  papacy. 
We  may  even  say  that  all  the  barriers 
have  been  removed  between  the  secular 
and  the  regular  clergy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  religious  orders 
who  were  expelled  from  France  simply 
went  out  at  one  door  and  came  back  at  an- 
other. Not  content  with  founding  edu- 
cational establishments  on  the  frontiers, 
where  their  pupils  followed  them,  they 
even  returned  in  large  numbers  to  their 
old  field  of  action,  and  quietly  resumed 
their  work  at  the  point  where  they  had 
left  it.  They  are  naturally  little  disposed 
to  bring  up  their  pupils  to  love  the  repub- 
lican government  which  drove  them  out. 
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In  the  religious  orders  recognized  by 
the  state  the  French  Church  finds  the 
preachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  great 
lectures  of  Advent  and  Lent.  The  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame  has  been  occupied  for 
eighteen  years  by  Pere  Monsabre,  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  who  reminds  one  only 
by  contrast  of  Lacordaire  and  P6re  Hy- 
acinthe.  Gifted  with  a thundering  voice, 
his  eloquence  is  without  distinction,  his 
thought  without  richness,  and  above  all 
without  breadth ; but  he  contrives  to  hold 
attention  by  his  fiery  apologetics  of  the 
most  extreme  Roman  orthodoxy,  and 
also  by  a certain  preoccupation  about 
subjects  of  ephemeral  interests,  about 
actuality  as  we  say,  which  excites  curi- 
osity. It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  the  Catholic  pulpit  is  wholly  given 
up  to  ultramontanism;  it  is  still  occupied 
by  some  survivors  of  liberal  Catholicism, 
such  as  P6re  Charles  Perraud,  who  is 
charged  with  the  Lenten  lectures  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Roch  at  Paris.  Pere  Per- 
raud speaks  a truly  modern  language,  and 
seeks  to  touch  the  generous  chords  of  the 
soul  of  his  hearers.  He  has  very  great 
success. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  France  dis- 
plays most  persistent  zeal  in  order  to 
maintain  its  influence  in  the  domain  of 
public  instruction  in  all  its  ranks.  It 
has,  in  the  first  place,  large  seminaries 
where  its  future  clergy  is  prepared  by  a 
special  training  which  now  has  all  the 
more  importance  as  the  Church  has  lost 
the  theological  faculties  which  were  so 
long  attached  to  the  University  of  France. 
For  that  matter,  the  Church  was  easily 
consoled  for  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  sup- 
pressing the  endowment  of  these  faculties, 
because  the  higher  clergy  did  not  like  this 
contact  with  secular  education.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  law  on  liberty  of  teach- 
ing passed  in  1875,  French  Catholicism 
founded  free  faculties  in  several  towns — 
Paris,  Lyons,  Lille,  Toulouse;  and  al- 
though it  has  lost  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  degrees  necessary  for  the  civil 
careers,  it  attracts  great  numbers  of  stu- 
dents under  eminent  masters  like  the 
Abb6  de  Broglie  and  the  Abbe  Duchene. 
The  course  of  study  includes  history,  phi- 
losophy, law,  and  even  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  secondary  educa- 
tion French  Catholicism  possesses  many 
establishments,  in  the  first  rank  of  which 
are  the  petits  s^minaires,  placed  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  bishops.  It 


still  has  numerous  primary  schools,  man- 
aged by  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  chre- 
tienne  ; but  if  the  law  concerning  the 
secularization  of  public  instruction  con- 
tinues to  be  applied  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  these  establishments  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  one  after  the  other.  As 
religious  instruction  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited in  the  public  schools,  which  cannot 
even  admit  ministers  of  the  different 
creeds  at  fixed  hours,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parents,  French  Catholicism  has 
founded  a vast  association  destined  to 
multiply  free  schools.  On  this  work  it 
spends  annually  many  millions  of  francs, 
and  it  has  achieved  very  brilliant  results. 
At  Paris,  where  the  direction  of  primary 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  a munici- 
pal council  with  an  atheist  majority,  the 
Catholic  schools  increase  in  number  every 
year,  and  are  crowded  with  pupils.  The 
same  impetus  of  private  initiative  has 
become  necessary  for  the  works  of  Cath- 
olic charity.  We  have  referred  above  to 
the  shameless  precipitation  shown  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  doctors  free  from  all  clerical 
influences,  in  expelling  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity from  the  hospitals,  whereas  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  take  a few  precautions  in 
order  to  protect  the  liberty  of  conscience 
of  the  patients.  French  Catholicism  has 
thus  been  led  to  increase  the  already 
considerable  number  of  pious  foundations 
destined  to  help  all  kinds  of  distress,  sick- 
ness, old  age,  homeless  children,  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  fearful  moral  misery  of 
our  great  cities. 

A point  to  be  especially  noticed  in  the 
history  of  French  Catholicism  of  late 
years  is  the  attention  it  has  paid  to  so- 
cial questions,  although  it  has  not  display- 
ed the  innovating  boldness  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  of  North  America.  In  reality 
its  object  is  to  resuscitate  the  old  trade 
guilds  as  they  existed  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  The  chief  of  this  movement 
is  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  formerly  an 
officer  of  cuirassiers,  belongingto  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  and  now  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  A man  of  ardent 
convictions  and  of  absolute  devotion  to  his 
cause,  he  is  gifted  with  fascinating,  abun- 
dant, and  brilliant  eloquence.  Before  en- 
tering political  life  M.  de  Mun  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  foundation  of  Catho- 
lic working-mens  clubs,  or  cercles  ouvri - 
ers.  For  a long  time  past  French  Cathol- 
icism had  possessed  lay  associations,  such 
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as  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  com- 
posed more  particularly  of  young  men  of 
the  middle  classes  working  together  to 
develop  well -applied  beneficence.  M.  le 
Comte  de  Mun  wished  to  do  more,  and  in- 
stead of  contenting  himself  with  helping 
the  working  classes,  he  endeavored  to 
found  amongst  those  classes  themselves  a 
Catholic  association  which  would  pursue 
the  end  of  social  reform  by  an  agreement 
between  masters  and  men  united  in  the 
same  faith.  After  he  became  Deputy,  M. 
le  Comte  de  Mun  advocated  as  much  as 
possible  the  intervention  of  the  state  in 
social  improvement,  but  with  the  avowed 
aim  of  bringing  the  workman  out  of  his 
condition  of  isolation  only  that  he  might 
enter  large  associations,  gradually  recon- 
stituting the  old  trade  corporations,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  all  necessary  aid  in 
exchange  for  their  submission  to  the  civil 
and  religious  authorities  once  more  united. 
Awaiting  the  realization  of  this  return  to 
the  past,  which  is  utopian,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Mun  and  his  friends  lose  no  opportunity 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  proletariat, 
in  which  they  are  at  one  with  Catholi- 
cism all  over  the  world.  We  may  men- 
tion also  the  Catholic  students'  clubs,  which 
take  an  active  part  in  the  crusade  that  has 
been  started  with  a view  to  re-establishing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

In  order  to  obtain  a true  idea  of  the 
state  of  French  Catholicism  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  its  inner  life,  and  to 
know  that  history  of  souls  which  belongs 
only  to  Him  whose  eye  is  all-seeing.  It 
is  incontestable  that  side  by  side  with 
much  superstition  and  error  the  flame  of 
lively  and  sincere  piety  still  burns  in  many 
hearts.  We  have  only  to  visit  the  church- 
es, whether  in  the  great  towns  or  in  the 
villages,  to  see  what  numbers  of  devout 
worshippers  they  attract.  I do  not  know 
a grander  sight  than  the  men’s  retreat  at 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  during  Holy-week, 
when  thousands  of  laymen  meet  in  the 
cathedral  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
great  Easter  communion,  and  make  the 
roof  tremble  with  the  sublime  and  pathet- 
ic Miserere  which  they  sing  in  unison. 
Even  in  our  great  towns  civil  burials, 
which  are  the  surest  proof  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  religion,  form  a very  small 
minority.  French  Catholicism,  then,  re- 
mains a great  force  in  spite  of  the  noisy 
manifestations  of  contemporary  atheism. 
It  is  an  immense  sea  wrapped  in  deep  dark- 
ness. Who  knows  if  this  darkness  will 


not  one  day  be  rent  by  one  of  those  tem- 
pests which  stir  a nation  to  the  very  core  ? 
The  breath  of  liberty  still  passes  over  this 
sea,  although  very  feeble.  May  it  not 
suddenly  acquire  new  force  ? This  is  the 
secret  of  the  future. 

II. 

Judaism  and  Protestantism  have  been 
recognized  by  the  French  state  since  the 
Concordat  of  1802.  Of  the  former  we 
have  nothing  particular  to  say;  numeri- 
cally it  remains  stationary,  although  it  is 
maintained  that  the  breath  of  freethink- 
ing  has  touched  it.  Received  without 
opposition  at  the  hearth  of  the  French 
father-land,  it  participates  in  our  liberties, 
and  shows  itself  all  the  less  fanatical  as  it 
is  more  favorably  treated.  Although  in 
France,  as  everywhere  else,  Judaism  holds 
a large  portion  of  the  public  fortune,  and 
is  honored  by  the  personalities  of  many 
Jews  eminent  in  politics  and  in  business, 
it  exercises  no  kind  of  religious  influence 
over  the  nation,  but  remains  shut  up  in 
its  synagogues. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  French  Prot- 
estantism. Although  it  is  far  from  man- 
ifesting a conquering  action,  and  while  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  again  taking  possession  of 
France,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  is 
an  element  of  light,  of  progress,  of  reli- 
gious life,  very  salutary  for  the  present 
and  very  important  for  the  future.  What- 
ever the  future  may  prove  to  be,  there  can 
be  no  purer  glory  than  the  past  of  French 
Protestantism.  It  has  had  incomparable 
heroes,  like  Coligny  and  D'Aubign6, 
amongst  the  chiefs  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  led  the  cause  almost  to  victory. 
These  were  gentlemen  who  realized  in  all 
its  purity  the  ideal  of  bravery  and  gener- 
osity, which  did  not  prevent  them  from 
showing  themselves  to  be  devout  Chris- 
tians. In  the  domain  of  religious  thought 
French  Protestantism  had  in  Calvin  and 
Theodore  de  B&ze  the  masters  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  Reformation.  We  may  say 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
marches  amidst  a glorious  host  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  martyrs,  and  that  it  has 
preserved  its  faith  intact  through  massa- 
cres like  the  St.-Barthelemy,  and  through 
ages  of  persecution  like  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  When  the  proclamation  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  1789  allowed  the  Prot- 
estants to  issue  from  the  retreats  where 
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they  escaped  their  proscribers,  when  the 
Church  of  the  wilderness  became  a Church 
recognized  by  the  state,  on  a footing  of 
equality  with  the  Catholic  Church  which 
had  outlawed  it  for  so  many  years,  it  felt 
a satisfaction  that  may  be  well  under- 
stood, but  which  made  it  forget  that  this 
protection  of  the  civil  power  was  a yoke. 
For  some  time  the  Protestant  Church  fell 
asleep  within  the  limits  of  its  official  or- 
ganization. Between  1802  and  1820  a 
fraction  of  French  Protestantism  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  current  philosophy,  and 
a moderate  rationalism  made  its  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  Unitarianism. 
Between  1820  and  1830  a reaction  in  the 
contrary  sense  took  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  awakening  which 
was  then  active  in  England ; but  it  was 
marred  by  regrettable  doctrinal  exaggera- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  it  was  ad- 
mirable in  the  domain  of  Christian  prac- 
tice, and  founded  the  greater  part  of  our 
great  religious  societies  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  These  two  tendencies  are 
still  at  work  in  French  Protestantism, 
only  the  positive  tendency  has  grown 
broader,  while  the  so-called  liberal  ten- 
dency has  given  a larger  and  larger  share 
of  attention  to  scientific  questions. 

In  the  study  of  Protestantism  in  France 
we  must  not  forget  its  close  connection 
with  French  Switzerland,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  having  seen  the  triumph  of 
the  Reformation.  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
have  exercised  a considerable  influence 
on  the  intellectual  and  theological  devel- 
opment of  our  churches,  after  having  been 
indebted  to  them  for  the  great  reformers 
who  implanted  Protestantism  in  Switzer- 
land, and  after  having  been  enriched  dur- 
ing three  centuries  by  the  contingents  of 
the  proscripts  of  the  Catholic  royalty. 
Liberal  Protestantism  found  its  first  inspi- 
ration at  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  where  there  prevailed  a certain 
moderate  Unitarianism,  represented  by  a 
clergy  certainly  most  worthy  of  respect, 
although  somewhat  influenced  by  Rous- 
seau. Later  on,  Geneva  gave  to  the  reli- 
gious awakening  some  of  its  most  ardent 
and  eminent  adepts,  such  as  MM.  Gaussen 
and  Merle  d’Aubigne,  the  illustrious  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation.  They  founded 
at  the  same  time  a Church  and  a theolo- 
gical faculty  on  the  basis  of  the  strictest 
orthodoxy,  especially  so  far  as  concerns 
the  plenary  and  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  They  contributed  to  ac- 


credit this  kind  of  orthodoxy  in  that  frac- 
tion of  French  Protestantism  which  had 
entered  the  movement  of  the  religious 
awakening.  We  may  say  that  our  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  Right  still  belongs 
to  this  school.  Subsequently  another  in- 
fluence crossed  the  Jura,  and  made  itself 
strongly  felt  on  French  Protestantism, 
especially  after  1830:  this  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  greatest  Christian  thinker  in 
the  French  language  since  Pascal,  whose 
matchless  interpreter  he  was  — I meau 
Alexander  Vinet,  as  eminent  in  character, 
piety,  and  disinterestedness  as  he  was  in 
intelligence.  He  was  the  first  of  our 
apologists,  always  seeking  the  fulcrum  of 
Christianity  in  the  human  conscience,  as 
St.  Paul  did  at  Athens  when  he  recognized 
that  men,  being  of  the  race  of  God,  u seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.”  No  one  has  developed 
with  more  power  than  Vinet  what  Ter- 
tullian  called  the  testimonium  animce 
naturaliter  christianee.  A critic  of  the 
first  order,  he  sought  this  spontaneous 
witness  of  the  conscience  to  the  God  of 
the  gospel  in  contemporary  literature,  to 
the  study  of  which  he  devoted  volumes 
which  have  become  classics.  His  teach- 
ing of  practical  theology  was  wholly  im- 
pregnated with  this  inspiration,  and  the 
men  of  my  generation  who,  like  the  pre- 
sent writer,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  his  disciples,  alone  know  how  full 
his  teaching  was  of  breadth,  of  Christian 
vigor,  and  of  wealth  of  ideas.  Vinet  ex- 
ercised his  influence  on  French  Protestant- 
ism especially  through  his  active  literary 
work  in  the  journal  Le  Semeur , founded 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  laymen, 
M.  Henri  Lutteroth,  recently  deceased. 
Vinet  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  religious 
liberty,  the  consecration  of  which  he  saw 
in  the  separation  of  Church  and  state.  He 
pleaded  this  great  cause  throughout  his 
life  with  stirring  and  sublime  eloquence. 
On  this  point  also  he  prepared  the  future. 

Le  Semeur  gathered  around  Vinet  a 
staff  of  eminent  writers  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  worked  at  broadening 
Christian  thought  in  French  Protestant- 
ism. La  Revue  chretienne , founded  in 
1854,  continued  the  same  task,  which  was 
efficaciously  forwarded  by  the  preaching 
and  writings  of  a number  of  French 
Protestants.  Thus  there  grew  up  a ten- 
dency at  once  evangelical  and  liberal, 
which  soon  won  the  victory  over  strict 
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orthodoxy.  Let  us  add  that  the  great 
theological  movement  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many in  a broad  and  Christian  sense,  as 
personified  by  men  like  Neander,  Tho- 
luck,  Julius  Muller,  Dorner,  also  had  an 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  Several 
translations  were  made  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  Christian  masters 
of  German  science,  whose  laboi*s  were 
thus  popularized. 

A serious  event  which  happened  forty 
years  ago  gave  a severe  shock  to  religious 
thought  in  French  Protestantism.  M. 
Edmond  Scherer,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  the  Oratory  of 
Geneva,  suddenly  seceded  with  all  pos- 
sible publicity  from  that  school  of  rigid 
orthodoxy  in  a letter  in  which  he  rejected 
the  dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  most  categorical 
manner.  The  emotion  was  great,  and  it 
became  still  greater  when  M.  Scherer, 
with  some  friends  of  the  same  tendencies 
as  himself,  founded  at  Strasburg  the  Re- 
vue de  Thfologie,  which  threw  Protestant 
thought  without  transition  into  the  very 
thick  of  the  German  theological  crisis, 
and  raised  at  once  all  those  questions  of 
criticism  and  dogma  which  Strauss  and 
Baer  of  Tubingen  were  debating  with 
boundless  audacity.  French  Protestant- 
ism was  severely  tried,  but  in  the  end 
good  came  of  it.  An  Extreme  Left  was 
formed,  it  is  true,  with  tendencies  more 
and  more  pronounced  toward  a sepa- 
ration from  positive  Christianity.  M. 
Edmond  Scherer,  whose  name  has  been 
made  illustrious  by  so  many  literary 
works,  ended  in  saddened  agnosticism. 
This  Extreme  Left  finally  broke  with  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  left  in  it  a strong  Left,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Christianity,  but  interpreting  it 
with  singular  liberty.  This  Left  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  solid  and  thorough 
knowledge,  and  we  are  indebted  to  it 
for  various  important  theological  works, 
whose  conclusions  we  may  contest,  but 
whose  erudition  we  must  admire.  This 
tendency,  which,  for  that  matter,  has 
many  shades,  is  nowadays  represented  in 
the  reformed  Church  by  a young  and 
very  zealous  clergy,  which  manifests  real 
piety,  together  with  the  ardent  desire  to 
work  for  the  relief  of  all  kinds  of  misery. 
We  may  remark  amongst  this  clergy  also 
a desire  to  arrive  at  less  vague  Christian 
affirmations. 

As  for  that  Protestantism  which  has 


remained  attached  to  the  substance  of 
positive  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
belief  in  a redemption  really  accom- 
plished by  Him  who  calls  Himself  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God, 
44  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification,”  it  still  counts  an  ultra- 
orthodox minority.  But  the  majority  of 
the  French  Protestants  everywhere,  at 
any  rate  where  thought  lias  preserved  its 
rights,  inclines  toward  the  tendencies  of 
men  like  Vinet  aud  Neander,  and  toward 
that  broad  and  somewhat  mystic  evange- 
lism which  admits  progress  not  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gospel,  but  which  endeavors 
to  manifest  more  and  more  its  agreement 
with  the  conscience.  This  broad  evan- 
gelism is  not  satisfied  merely  to  affirm 
itself;  it  has  the  honor  of  producing  nu- 
merous theological  works  which  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  contempora- 
ry mind. 

These  theological  divergences  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
main, properly  so  called.  Whereas  lib- 
eral Protestantism  absolutely  rejects  all 
profession  of  faith  considered  as  a basis 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  evangel- 
ical Protestantism  demands  at  least  that 
the  symbol  of  the  apostles  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  are  charged  with  this 
teaching.  It  won  its  cause  in  the  General 
Synod  granted  by  M.  Thiers  in  1872;  but 
this  synod  remained  an  isolated  fact;  its 
decisions  wrere  not  followed  by  any  prac- 
tical execution ; and  so  the  evangelical  par- 
ty decided,  without  making  any  changes 
in  the  official  institutions  of  the  Church, 
to  establish  a semi-official  organization, 
within  which  it  would  apply  its  principles 
in  the  measure  of  the  adhesions  obtained. 
This  amounts  to  an  application  by  antici- 
pation of  the  voluntary  system,  but  with 
the  coexistence  of  the  contrary  system  in 
the  official  institutions.  The  Church  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  has  im- 
portant parishes  at  Paris — although  it  was 
severely  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
— has  adopted  an  organization  which  gives 
it  peace  at  least,  if  not  doctrinal  unity. 
It  places  itself  entirely  under  the  wing  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  does  not 
demand  formal  adhesion.  It  comprises, 
moreover,  an  evangelical  fraction  which 
is  in  a great  majority  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
plays the  most  beneficent  zeal  in  its  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  activity. 

In  opposition  to  the  Churches  united  to 
the  state,  there  has  been  formed,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  reformed  evangelical  faith,  a 
group  of  Churches  separated  from  the 
state  under  the  title  of  the  “Union  des 
Eglises  libres  6vangeliques,”  which  prac- 
tise the  principle  of  Vi  net  in  the  spirit  of 
Vinet.  In  spite  of  their  limited  number, 
they  form  a valiant  vanguard.  The  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists  also  count  a cer- 
tain number  of  congregations  in  France. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  government  of 
the  republic  holds  its  own  and  grows 
stronger,  the  days  of  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  state  are  numbered.  The 
budget  commission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  already  a majority  to  de- 
mand the  suppression  of  the  subsidies  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  Nothing 
would  be  more  foolish  than  to  settle  such 
an  important  question  in  so  summary  a 
manner.  #It  is  very  desirable  that  the  lib- 
eral and  moderate  party  should  study  the 
means  of  providing  the  necessary  transi- 
tion, for,  unless  a royalist  or  Caesarian  re- 
action takes  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  only 
logical  that  the  republican  government 
should  complete  the  secularization  of  the 
state  by  breaking  all  bonds  of  union  with 
the  various  Church  as.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
great  innovation  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  authoritarian  and  irreligious  radical- 
ism, for  it  would  certainly  compromise  its 
success.  Whatever  happens,  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  this  emancipation; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  gain  in  dignity 
and  moral  force,  and  it  will  find  in  the 
faith  of  its  followers  all  the  resources  ne- 
cessary for  its  continuance  and  its  growth. 

Of  this  we  have  a proof  in  the  line  de- 
velopment of  Protestant  activity  in  all 
spheres.  In  the  first  place,  the  churches 
found  immediately  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  suppression 
of  state  endowment,  the  scholarships  in 
the  seminaries  connected  with  our  two 
theological  faculties  at  Paris  and  Montau- 


ban,  which  are  in  full  prosperity,  witli  a 
remarkable  staff  of  teachers  and  many 
students.  French  Protestantism  largely 
supports  all  propagandist  work,  Bible  so- 
cieties, tract  societies,  evangelization  so- 
cieties. It  develops  year  by  year  its  evan- 
gelical mission  society,  which  has  exceed- 
ed the  old  fields  of  its  missionary  labors 
in  the  Basuto  country,  and  extended  its 
activity  to  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
to  most  of  our  colonies.  Protestant  char- 
itable institutions  are  innumerable:  or- 
phan asylums,  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions, blind  asylums,  Laforce  asylums 
for  scrofulous  and  epileptic  persons,  a 
deaconesses’  institute,  homes  for  fallen 
women,  the  penitentiary  establishment  of 
St.-Fov,  help  for  prisoners  and  convicts, 
large  subventions  for  church  expenses— 
the  budget  of  this  cliauity  is  all-sufficient. 

Let  us  note  finally  the  attention  paid 
to  social  questions  by  the  Protestant  as 
well  as  by  the  Catholic  Church.  A vast 
association  lias  just  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  uniting  all  tendencies  in  this 
common  task  of  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters in  a Christianly  liberal  spirit. 

All  this  activity  is  certainly  not  lost 
for  the  general  mass  of  our  population. 
Everywhere  where  the  gospel  of  liberty 
is  announced,  whether  in  popular  meet- 
ings, of  which  a devout  English  Chris- 
tian, the  Rev.  R.  W.  MacAli,  has  taken 
the  initiative  with  marked  success,  or  be- 
fore cultivated  audiences  in  some  lecture- 
room,  the  reception  is  almost  always  fa- 
vorable. With  greater  resources,  more 
zeal,  a wider  development,  and  a more  ar- 
dent spirit  of  conquest,  the  evangelical 
apostleship  would  have  immense  efficacy 
in  our  troubled  country  at  the  obscure  end 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  Nothing,  we 
believe,  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
this  apostleship  than  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church. 


THE  PENDRAGON  TRIAL. 

BY  LYNDE  PALMER. 


THE  time  set  for  the  trial  of  Pendragon  their  way  through  a court-room  already 
vs.  Vangilt  fell  upon  one  of  the  cold-  crowded  to  suffocation, 
est  and  windiest  days  in  the  latter  part  A peculiar  interest  attached  to  this  trial 
of  March,  A.D.  19—.  But  when  the  prin-  - from  its  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
cipal  actors  in  the  suit,  Mrs.  Vangilt,  and  brought  before  a Pepperton  jury.  To  be 
her  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts,  aud  sure,  there  had  been  balloon  collisions  be- 
Miss  Pendragon,  with  the  twins  James  Itiro  this,  with  the  usual  damaging  ro- 
Henrv  and  Henry  James,  appeared  on  the  suits  to  the  under  dog,  or  man, in  the  fight; 
scene,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  pushed  but  the  people  of  Pepperton  felt  that  their 
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luck  had  never  been  equal  to  their  de- 
serts. These  delightful  tragedies,  like  the 
most  wonderful  m iracles,  were  al  ways  hap- 
pening in  such  remote  districts  that,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  have  a finger 
in  the  pie,  the  longest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing digit  failed  to  reach  even  the  outer- 
most crust.  But  now  here  was  something 
that  had  happened  at  their  very  doors,  in 
their  own  back  yard,  as  it  were,  and  each 
felt  it  his  or  her  duty  to  give  the  matter  a 
personal  attention. 

It  was  also  hinted  that  some  new  and 
deeply  interesting  features  would  be  de- 
veloped at  this  trial,  and  especially  that 
testimony  would  be  introduced  of  a most 
reliable  and  incorruptible  character,  from 
a source  never  before  admitted  to  a wit- 
ness box,  but  which  would  probably  cause 
a revolution  in  the  treatment  of  compli- 
cated cases  in  the  future. 

The  learned  and  somewhat  heavy  Mrs. 
Pendulum  and  the  aesthetic  Mrs.  Crayon, 
sitting  in  the  front  row,  talked  it  over  a 
little  uneasily. 

“In  my  best  moments,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Pendulum,  “I  sometimes  feel  equal  to  the 
demands  of  our  complex  civilization,  but 
oftener  I long  for  the  repose  and  stupidi- 
ty of  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  with 
the  almost  hourly  discoveries  of  our  rest- 
less modern  science,  the  new  strange  forces 
we  are  training  to  be  our  servants,  and 
the  new  dangers  that  arise  from  their  wild 
natures,  we  shall  soon  not  be  able  to  close 
our  eyes.  I feel  that  I must  be  on  the 
alert  every  moment,  with  the  strained  at- 
tention of  a pilot  who  is  guiding  his  boat 
down  the  rapids.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Crayon;  “but  the 
worst  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cruel 
perfection  to  which  they  are  bringing  the 
phonographs  and  telephones,  and  the 
frightful  multiplication  of  the  mind-read- 
ers. There  is  actually  no  privacy  any 
more;  the  whole  world -has  degenerated 
into  an  eavesdropper,  and  always  has  its 
ear  at  the  key-hole.  It  seems  sometimes  as 
if  this  might  already  be  the  morning  twi- 
light of  that  terrible  day  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.” 

“I  hear,”  said  Mrs.  Pendulum,  “that 
Monsieur  Ferretti  will  be  here  to-day ; he 
has  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Vangilt’s  coun- 
sel. Such  a terrible  man ! They  say  one 
cannot  change  one's  mind  in  nis  presence 
but  what  he  feels  a shiver  from  the  little 
wind  made  by  your  thoughts  changing 
places,  as  it  were.  I believe  he  calls  it  a 


‘brain  wave,’ which  comes  rolling  your 
most  secret  thought  into  his  mind,  and 
leaving  it  stranded  in  his  possession,  like 
a bit  of  sea- weed  upon  the  shore.” 

But  just  then  the  clerk  was  calling  to 
order,  the  jury  were  filing  into  their  seats, 
the  judge  and  the  lawyers  were  finding 
their  places,  as  were  also  the  saucy  young 
reporter  of  the  Bottom  Fact  Daily  and 
the  sentimental  young  reporter  of  the 
Spirit  Telephone . A dead  hush  now 
pervaded  the  assembly  as,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  first  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  called. 

Miss  Pendragon,  who  nimbly  mounted 
the  witness  box,  was  a thin,  angular  lady 
of  uncertain  age,  with  a Roman  nose,  mas- 
sive chin,  and  most  disconcerting  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  take  the  unfair  advan- 
tage of  attacking  two  sides  of  you  at  once, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact — as  the  saucy 
young  reporter  whispered  to  his  comrade 
— that  “one  orb  appeared  to  be  a fixed 
light  and  the  other  a revolver.'’  She 
wore  a scant  black  silk  gown  and  an  old 
fur  pelisse,  tawny  and  faded  with  the 
wear  of  years,  while  her  rusty  velvet  bon- 
net bore  a touch  of  color  in  one  uncom- 
promising yellow  rose,  which  she  believed 
in  some  way  to  have  a complementary  ef- 
fect upon  her  brunette  complexion. 

She  began  by  stating  in  a defiant  man- 
ner that  she  was  a maiden  lady  of  excel- 
lent family,  her  ancestors  having  resided 
for  generations  in  Pepperton,  and  having 
occupied  positions  of  influence  and  im- 
portance from  time  immemorial.  The 
family  had  dwindled,  however,  until  she 
and  the  twins,  orphan  children  of  her 
late  deceased  brother,  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  a most  honorable  line.  She 
herself,  although  she  did  not  wish  to  com- 
plain of  it,  had  been  set  apart  from  infan- 
cy as  the  target  of  Fate ; and  now,  finding 
the  mortgaged  house  and  conservatory  of 
her  late  brother  but  small  compensation 
for  the  large  sums  she  had  generously 
lent  him,  she  was  creeping  down  the 
shady  side  of  the  hill  of  life,  living,  as 
you  might  say,  a hand-to-mouth  existence 
on  a raft  constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of 
a large  fortune. 

The  saucy  young  reporter  rolled  his 
eyes  fearfully  as  he  tried  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  metaphors. 

Being  naturally  generous  and  self-for- 
getful to  a fault,  she  had  adopted  these 
penniless  orphan  children  at  great  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  comfort,  and  not  only  had 
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been  doing  all  for  their  sustenance,  cloth- 
ing, and  education  that  justice  would  de- 
mand, but  also— and  upon  the  very  day 
of  Mrs.  Vangilt’s  outrageous  intrusion — 
was  contriving,  at  much  expense,  to  give 
them  a pleasure ; in  short,  she  was  arran- 
ging for  that  very  evening  a party  for  the 
twins  in  honor  of  their  tenth  birthday, 
and  it  v^as  all  on  account  of  this  party 
that  she  happened  to  be  away  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  the  catastrophe. 

Here  the  court  interrupted  Miss  Pen- 
dragon  to  say  that  if  she  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  the  affair  she  must  give  place 
to  some  one  who  was,  and  after  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  grievance  had  beeu 
stated  they  would  hear  her  further,  if  she 
possessed  any  important  collateral  testi- 
mony. 

Miss  Pendragon  was  swelling  with  in- 
dignation, but  was  recommended  by  her 
lawyer  to  keep  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
allow  Maud  Adelaide,  her  maid  of  all 
work,  to  be  called. 

Maud  Adelaide  came  forward,  dressed 
in  a simple  violet  velvet  costume,  with 
diamond  solitaires  in  her  ears,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  statement  with  great 
confidence  and  volubility. 

There  was  a great  deal  to  do  that  morn- 
ing, she  said,  on  account  of  the  party  and 
all,  and  she  was  just  about  setting  the 
machine  for  cleaning  the  silver  and 
knives,  when  she  found  the  electricity  was 
out,  and  not  a stroke  could  be  done  till 
she  ran  over  to  the  corner  for  another 
bottle.  She  had  just  thrown  her  shawl 
over  her  head  and  stepped  outside  the 
back  door,  when  all  the  fowls  took  to 
fluttering  and  clucking  as  if  they  had 
gone  mad.  She  looked  up,  knowing  it 
was  nearly  time  for  the  Cyclone  Express, 
which  the  hens  never  could  get  used  to, 
evidently  always  mistaking  it  for  some 
kind  of  an  overgrown  hawk.  Sure 
enough,  there  it  came  on,  a little  lower 
down  than  usual,  going  every  kind  of  a 
way,  for  there  was  a wind  just  like  the 
one  blowing  that  minute ; you  could 
hardly  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
it  must  have  been  more  than  twice  as  bad 
up  in  the  air.  While  she  was  looking, the 
balloon  suddenly  began  turning  round 
and  round  like  mad,  and  she  just  had 
time  to  call  the  twins  to  hurry  out  and 
see  the  jolliest  kind  of  a top,  when  what 
should  heave  in  sight  but  the  Typhoon 
Special,  coming  an  hour  too  soon,  from 
nobody  knew  where.  And  all  in  a min- 


ute it  seemed  to  get  caught  in  the  same 
whirlwind,  and  there  the  two  were  bob- 
bing and  ducking  and  courtesying  to 
each  other  like  anything  — Maud  Ade- 
laide waved  her  hands  and  swayed  to 
and  fro  excitedly— and  then  they  seemed 
to  take  offence  at  something,  and  rushed 
right  at  each  other — 

“Butting  like  two  billy-goats!”  burst 
irrepressibly  from  James  Henry’s  direc- 
tion, a low  chuckle,  and  an  elastic  smile 
running  nearly  around  his  head,  testify- 
ing to  his  exquisite  remembrance  of  his 
sensations. 

But  he  was  promptly  suppressed,  and 
Maud  Adelaide  continued. 

“It  was  all  over  in  a second,  and  then 
they  tore  away  from  each  other  again, 
and  were  out  of  sight  in  no  time.  I kept 
looking  up  a few  minutes,”  said  Maud 
Adelaide, plaintively,  “because  sometimes 
there  used  to  be  a nice  sprinkling  of  hand- 
bags and  umbrellas  after  a collision,  be- 
fore they  took  so  to  chaining  up  the  bag- 
gage ; but  nothing  in  the  world  ever  came 
down  but  Mrs.  Vangilt.” 

And  that  lady,  she  stated,  came  bob- 
bing around  in  the  craziest  manner,  flap- 
ping her  life-preserving  wings,  until  she 
was  directly  over  Miss  Pendragon’s  valu- 
able conservatory,  when  she  just  seemed 
to  let  go  of  everything,  and  plump  she 
came,  crashing  through  the  glass,  and  car- 
rying down  the  whole  collection  of  Miss 
Pendragon’s  late  brother’s  most  valuable 
orchids  into  one  common  wreck  and  ruin. 

A sharp  cross-examination  failed  to  dis- 
concert Maud  Adelaide  in  the  least,  and 
only  brought  out  in  stronger  assertion 
that  the  same  Mrs.  Vangilt  now  sitting 
before  them  in  a black  satin  gown,  fan- 
ning herself  with  a big  feather  fan,  was 
the  identical  person  whom  she  had  extri- 
cated in  a very  dazed  condition  from  the 
ruins  of  the  greenhouse,  and  for  whom 
she  had  afterward  made  a cup  of  weak 
tea,  and  called  a cab  to  take  her  around 
to  her  cousin’s  on  the  avenue. 

Here  Maud  Adelaide  was  excused  from 
any  further  remarks,  and  several  other 
witnesses  were  heard,  who  one  and  all 
confirmed  the  fact  of  the  collision,  and 
stated  that  while  they  were  gazing,  fasci- 
nated, at  the  Cyclone  Express  standing 
on  its  beam  #nds,  as  it  were,  they  noticed 
what  appeared  to  be  a very  formidable 
kind  of  meteor  falling  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Pendragon's  grounds.  Hastening 
to  the  spot,  with  a pardonable  curiosity, 
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they  found  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Vangilt, 
very  much  broken  up,  and  not  pretend- 
ing to  deny  that  she  was  the  woman  who 
— evidently  with  malice  aforethought — 
had  deliberately  sat  down  upon  the 
choicest  productions  of  Miss  Pendragon’s 
greenhouse.  With  a little  more  kindly 
consideration  for  her  poorer  neighbors, 
she  might  quite  as  easily  have  alighted 
upon  the  wood -pile,  or  even  the  rear 
fence.  This  being  the  case,  everybody 
had  been  much  surprised  that  she  had 
not  hushed  the  matter  up  by  paying  all 
reasonable  damages,  which  would  have 
been  a small  matter  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal stockholders  in  both  the  Cyclone  Ex- 
press and  the  Typhoon  Special. 

Here  Mrs.  Vangilt,  very  fat  and  asth- 
matic, with  a bewildered  expression  on 
her  amiable,  puffy  face,  borrowed  a hand- 
kerchief from  her  second  cousin  on  the 
right,  and  shed  several  weak  tears  over 
these  aspersions  on  her  character. 

And  now  Miss  Pendragon  would  be  re- 
pressed no  longer,  but  insisted  on  relat- 
ing how  she  arrived  on  the  scene  just  as 
Mrs.  Vangilt  was  rolling  away  in  the  cab. 
She  testified  that  she  herself  was  of  a 
most  domestic  turn  of  mind,  and  should 
never  have  been  away  from  home  on 
such  an  important  occasion,  but  she  had 
borrowed  an  orguinette  for  the  evening, 
only  to  please  her  darling  boys,  and  find- 
ing the  music  had  run  rather  low,  she 
had  gone  out  to  buy  a yard  or  two  of  the 
“Storm  Centre  Galop”  and  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  “ Blizzard  Polka.” 

Here  Miss  Pendragon  was  so  emphati- 
cally advised  to  confine  herself  to  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  Vangilt  damages 
that  she  tearfully  proceeded  to  give  a short 
statement  of  her  losses. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  she 
said,  and  the  damages  could  not  be  assess- 
ed as  in  the  case  of  common  roses,  gera- 
niums, and  camellias.  Her  poor  brother, 
she  must  explain,  had  become  infected 
with  what  was  known  as  the  “orchid 
craze,”  and  had  spent  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  dollars  in  importing  rare 
specimens  from  India  and  Mexico,  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  he  had  never 
seen  in  blossom ; they  were  now  budding 
for  the  first  time,  and  she#vas  cherish- 
ing great  hopes  that  they  might  prove 
unique,  in  which  case  she  had  intended 
to  sell  them  anywhere  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a thousand  dollars  apiece,  as  such 
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prices  were  readily  given  for  new  varie- 
ties. But  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  utterly  crush- 
ed all  those  hopes  and  all  those  orchids 
at  one  fell  blow.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  in  her  first  moments  of  remorse  she 
had  freely  said  that  she  would  pay  Miss 
Pendragon  gladly  and  willingly  a thou- 
sand dollars,  and  thought  it  little  enough 
as  compensation  for  such  a great  injury  t 
This  promise  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  since  been 
base  enough  to  utterly  deny,  but  it  made 
no  difference  with  the  facts.  She  would 
give  her  one  more  opportunity  before  all 
her  friends  and  neighbors  to  clear  her 
good  name,  redeem  her  pledge,  and  pay 
the  money,  or  she,  Miss  Pendragon,  would 
be  forced  to  produce  an  unprejudiced  wit- 
ness— a most  incorruptible  and  unim- 
peachable witness  — who  would  bring 
Mrs.  Vangilt  to  well-deserved  shame. 

If  there  was  an  uneasy  shuffling  in  the 
direction  of  the  twins  at  this  moment,  and 
a look  of  apprehension  in  the  eyes  of  both 
James  Henry  and  Henry  James,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  Miss  Pendragon 
was  quite  terrible  in  her  denunciations 
and  threatenings;  and  even  the  saucy 
young  reporter  felt,  as  he  said,  like  a but- 
terfly on  a pin,  when  she  turned  her  busi- 
ness optic  upon  him. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  now  rest- 
ed, and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  call- 
ed upon  Mrs.  Vangilt  to  give  her  version 
of  the  affair. 

The  poor  lady,  greatly  agitated,  her 
whole  vast  frame  in  a quiver,  was  assist- 
ed to  arise,  and  gently  encouraged  to  tell 
her  story;  but  her  voice,  always  snuffy 
and  asthmatic,  and  complicated  with  a 
little  cough  of  embarrassment,  was  at  first 
almost  inaudible.  The  audience  gather- 
ed, however,  that  she  admitted  being  a 
passenger  on  the  Cyclone  Express  upon 
the  day  in  question.  They  had  a rough 
passage  from  the  start,  even  before  they 
were  caught  in  the  whirlwind  over  Miss 
Pendragoirs  premises.  The  officers  of  the 
Cyclone  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  any- 
thing, as  they  had  done  all  in  their  power 
for  their  passengers’  safety  and  comfort. 
The  captain  himself,  seeing  her  timidity, 
had  fitted  on  the  life-preserving  wings 
before  they  left  the  ground,  and  taught 
her  how,  in  case  of  accident,  she  had  only 
to  press  a button  on  the  right,  and  elec- 
tricity would  be  generated  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  the  wings  in  motion 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  least.  And 
he  also  showed  her  how,  by  touching  un- 
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other  button  on  the  left,  the  motion  would 
decrease,  and  she  could  gently  lower  her- 
self to  the  ground.  But  being  caught  in 
the  whirlwind  had  given  her  such  a ver- 
tigo that  when  the  Typhoon  Special  had 
knocked  her  balloon  horizontal  she  just 
lost  her  head  and  her  hold  together,  and 
went  overboard,  and  should  probably  have 
gone  to  her  death  if  the  right  button  hadn't 
scraped  against  the  edge  of  the  car  as  she 
went  over. 

But  no  words  could  ever  convey  what 
she  suffered  as  she  found  herself  clawing 
and  flapping  and  bobbing  in  the  air,  try- 
ing in  the  wildest  manner  to  get  her  foot 
on  something  solid. 

All  this  information  had  been  elicited 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  with  frequent 
pauses  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  on 
Mi's.  Vangilt's  part,  and  much  patience 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  and  counsel;  but  at  this  point  she 
was  so  entirely  overcome  that  a squadron 
of  cousins  and  aunts  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  with  perfumes  and  smelling-salts 
and  fans,  before  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  further  stammer  forth  that  from 
this  time  henceforward  she  should  always 
pit}"  the  meanest  bird  that  flies. 

How  she  ever  happened  to  come  down 
she  could  not  tell,  for  she  never  thought 
anything  about  the  other  button.  She 
remembered  thinking  the  last  day  must 
have  come,  and  that  everything  was  rush- 
ing back  into  chaos,  and  that  she  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  were  falling  through  a 
horrible  space,  without  any  bottom,  for- 
ever; and  then  came  a crash  like  the  crack 
of  doom,  and  when  she  dared  open  her 
eves,  there  she  sat  in  the  wreck  of  broken 
glass  and  flower  pots,  from  which  Maud 
Adelaide  was  leisurely  trying  to  rescue 
her. 

“I  can  never  tell  you  how  lovely  they 
looked  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Vangilt,  with  al- 
most a sob.  “I  could  have  kissed  the 
ground,  and  every  old  flower-pot  among 
them.  But,”  she  added,  hastily,  recalled 
by  a warning  look  from  her  counsel,  “I 
meant  to  say  that  I was  very  badly  in- 
jured myself;  terribly  bruised  about  the 
arntfc  and  legs,  and  my  best  satin  gown 
torn  to  shreds.  I was  advised  to  sue 
Miss  Pendragon  for  damages  myself,  for 
a great  many  think  that  greenhouses  are 
very  dangerous  things  in  these  days  of 
balloon  travel,  and  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed along  the  regular  lines.  But  I 
thought  I would  call  the  matter  square  if 
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she  would,  and  in  fact  made  the  proposi- 
tion to  her,  when  she  immediately  invent- 
ed this — this  infamous  falsehood!” 

There  was  a brief  cross  - questioning, 
which  developed  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt  could  not  tell  an  orchid  from  a sun- 
flower, and  also  that  if  they  pressed  the 
matter  she  would  soon  be  unable  to  swear 
whether  she  had  ever  been  in  a balloon 
at  all ; and  then  she  was  allowed  to  retire. 

A few  other  witnesses  were  called,  who 
testified  to  the  high  character  of  Mrs. 
Vangilt  and  her  undoubted  veracity,  and 
also  to  the  very  small  value  of  Miss  Pen- 
dragon’s  whole  conservatory,  which  they 
said  was  not  much  more  than  a cold 
frame  in  which  she  started  a few  garden 
seeds  and  some  early  lettuce. 

And  then  Miss  Pendragon’s  counsel 
arose  with  a triumphant  smile  he  had 
long  been  endeavoring  to  suppress.  He 
greatly  regretted,  he  said,  Mrs.  Vangilt' s 
persistence  in  her  false  statement,  as  it 
gave  him  great  pain  to  pursue  the  course 
which  was  now  alone  left  open  to  him. 

He  must  now  proceed  to  call  a witness 
whose  veracity  nobody  would  think  of 
impeaching,  but  whose  valuable  testi- 
mony would  thoroughly  establish  Miss 
Pendragon’s  case,  and  leave  an  enlight- 
ened jury  no  alternative  but  to  decide  in 
her  favor. 

There  was  a rustle  of  expectation 
throughout  the  house,  and  every  neck 
was  craned  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the 
mysterious  witness.  Some  disappointment 
was  felt  at  first,  as  a plain-looking  box, 
with  some  kind  of  a tomahawk  painted 
on  the  side,  was  brought  forward  by  Maud 
Adelaide  and  placed  upon  the  witness 
stand  by  the  counsel. 

“ This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  said, 
“you  may  possibly  recognize  as  a phono- 
graph, but  it  is  such  a vast  improvement 
on  its  ancestors  of  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family.  The  instrument  be- 
fore you  has  the  very  latest  modern  im- 
provements, and  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Pepperton,  having  been  re- 
cently acquired  by  Miss  Pendragon  for  a 
debt.  When  properly  prepared  and  set, 
it  is  self-registering,  and  reproduces  every 
sound  occurring  in  its  presence  with  the 
most  absolute  fidelity.  What  has  been 
intrusted  to  it,  that  it  restores;  no  more, 
no  less.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  right- 
ly named  ‘The  Little  Hatchet  Phono- 
graph.’ It  simply  cannot  tell  a lie." 
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Was  it  a vagary  of  the  March  wind,  or 
did  a low  whistle  and  a scarcely  audible 
“Oh!*’  come  simultaneously  from  the  di- 
rection of  James  Henry  and  Henry  James  ? 
And  had  not  a look  of  white  dismay  suc- 
ceeded that  dawning  apprehension  on 
those  ingenuous  young  faces  i But  who 
had  time  to  look  in  such  an  insignificant 
direction  ? 

“ Just  one  word  more  of  introduction.” 
said  the  counsel,  blandly,  “and  I will 
leave  the  phonograph  to  tell  its  own  guile- 
less story.  Ever  since  Miss  Pendragon 
has  possessed  the  instrument  it  has  been 
her  pleasant  custom  to  set  it,  upon  the 
rare  occasions  of  her  leaving  home,  and 
upon  her  return  it  has  never  failed  to 
faithfully  rehearse  all  that  has  occurred 
in  her  absence.  While  there  have  been 
some  painful  revelations,  you  can  easily 
understand  the  satisfaction  it  has  been  to 
a well-regulated  mind  thus  to  keep  the 
reins  well  in  hand,  to  be  guarded  against 
all  surprises,  and  prepared  for  every  emer- 
gency. I have  only  to  add  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  an  instrument  was  un- 
known to  the  other  members  of  her  house- 
hold, as  she  always  prepared  it  in  secret, 
and  carefully  disposed  it  behind  some  bits 
of  drapery  and  bric-a-brac.  Upon  her 
return  from  her  musical  errand  on  the 
day  of  the  accident,  finding  her  maid  and 
young  nephews  in  a very  excited  and  un- 
reliable state  of  mind,  she  retired,  with 
her  only  level-headed  friend  and  incor- 
ruptible sentinel,  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room.  There  — overwhelmed  with 
her  misfortunes,  and  having  small  reason 
to  expect  anything  from  the  justice  or 
generosity  of  her  fellow  - creatures— she 
turned  the  crank  for  a simple  diversion 
from  her  grief,  and  to  her  great  joy  was 
rewarded  with  the  unexpected  but  very 
reasonable  words  which  will  now  be  re- 
peated in  your  presence.  They  were  evi- 
dently addressed  to  the  twins,  who  were 
naturally  much  alarmed  at  the  scene  of 
devastation,  and  the  etfect  it  might  have 
upon  the  sensitive  nature  of  their  aunt. 
Little  Hatchet  Phonograph” — he  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  wooden  box — “will 
you  now  please  repeat  what  was  said  by 
Mrs.  Vangilt  in  your  presence  on  the  day 
of  the  balloon  collision?” 

The  crank  was  turned,  there  was  a 
short  prelude  of  coughs  and  asthmatic 
wlieezings,  and  then  came  the  words: 
“My  young  friends”  (cough,  cough), 
“do  not  look  so  alarmed  and  unhappy. 


I will  make  it  all  right  with  your  aunt 
I have  done  her  a great  injury ; those  or- 
chids were  worth  their  weight  in  gold: 
but  if  a thousand  dollars  will  make  it 
straight,  she  is  welcome  to  it.  Tell  her” 
(cough,  cough)  “my  word  is  as  good  as 
my  bond.  Don't  cry,  my  dears;  it  will 
all  come  right.  It  is  a long  lane  that 
blows  nobody  good.” 

A ripple  of  laughter,  growing  into  an 
irresistible  outburst  of  applause,  shook 
the  court-room.  Why,  this  was  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt  herself;  her  own  stuffy  voice,  inter- 
spersed with  the  familiar  coughs  and 
gasps;  and  then  the  speech,  topping  off 
with  a dislocated  proverb,  was  so  exactly 
in  her  felicitous  style  that  there  could  not 
be  a reasonable  doubt  of  the  authorship. 

Mrs.  Vangilt  herself  sat  the  image  of 
dismay,  looking  askance  at  the  terrible 
instrument,  which  she  evidently  thought 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

“But  I never  said  it,”  she  persisted, 
feebly,  writh  a reproachful  look  at  her 
friend  Monsieur  Ferretti,  who  had  come 
in  rather  late. 

“Do  not  be  uneasy,”  he  whispered;  “if 
there  is  fraud  or  treachery  here  I shall 
be  sure  to  find  it;”  and  standing  up,  he 
glared  around  to  see  if  he  could  catch  any 
thought,  like  a naughty  school-boy,  out  of 
its  place.  He  explored  Miss  Pendragon 
relentlessly,  but  could  detect  nothing  but 
triumphant  belief  in  the  truth  of^the 
phonograph  and  the  justice  of  her  cause. 
He  hurried  on  from  one  to  another, 
struggling  bravely  through  the  debris 
and  second-hand  furniture  of  the  ordi- 
nary Pepperton  mind;  but  the  result  was 
not  reassuring;  he  only"  found  that  while 
there  was  no  great  liking  for  Miss  Pen- 
dragon, there  was  a decided  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  her  favor. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  looking 
rather  dark.  Monsieur  Ferretti  was  in 
blank  despair,  and  conferred  hastily  with 
Mrs.  Vangilt’s  counsel  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  a compromise. 

Miss  Pendragon's  advocate  rubbed  his 
hands  virtuously,  and  ventured  on  a mild 
joke.  “ It  is  the  first  time,”  he  said,  “that 
I have  ever  felt  like  complimenting  a 
wooden-headed  witness — almost  a ‘crank,’ 
as  you  might  say;  but  our  unpretending 
friend  has  been  so  ennobled  by  this  one 
rare  virtue  of  perfect  truth  that  I feel 
like  crowning  him  as  the  ideal  witness, 
whose  influence  in  the  trials  of  the  great 
future  is  beyond  my  poor  powers. to  cal- 
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culate.  Gentlemen,  ” he  said,  impres- 
sively, “let  us  bow  before  him,  the  wit- 
ness that  will  never  be  committed  for 
perjury — the  only  witness,  in  my  whole 
career,  who  was  above  the  possibility  of 
telling  a lie.” 

“ Don't!  don’t!  I’ll  tell  you  about  it,” 
exploded  a desperate,  choked  voice,  so  sud- 
denly that  every  one  started.  There  was 
a tumultuous  heaving  in  the  rear  of 
Miss  Pendragon,  and  two  boys  c$me 
struggling  and  stumbling  to  the  front. 
They  were  very  thin  boys,  their  arms  and 
legs  protruding  awkwardly  from  gar- 
ments much  too  small  for  them. 

“ Who  calls  these  witnesses?”  said  the 
judge,  good-humoredly,  as  he  looked 
from  the  freckled  face  and  halo  of  red 
hair  that  belonged  to  James  Henry  to 
the  large  frightened  eyes  and  brown  curls 
of  Henry  James. 

“We  do,”  cried  Mrs.  Van  gilt’s  counsel, 
at  the  quick  whisper  of  Monsieur  Ferretti, 
who,  much  mortified  at  so  long  overlook- 
ing such  a valuable  source  of  information, 
was  now  sweeping  in  the  little  thoughts 
which  lay  helpless  as  minnows  in  a trans- 
parent pool. 

“ Very  well ; but  one  witness  at  a time,” 
said  the  judge;  but  the  meagre  hands 
only  interlocked  in  the  firmest  of  grips. 

“They’re  just  like  philopenas,” explain- 
ed Maud  Adelaide  to  Mrs.  Crayon,  “and 
he’ll  just  have  to  let  them  go  in  one  shell. 
They  can’t  do  anything  apart;  the  two 
only  make  one  boy.” 

James  Henry  was  finding  his  voice — a 
very  thick,  husky  one,  but  it  answered 
his  honest  purpose.  “What  do  they  do 
with  a per — with  a per — with  a State  liar  ?” 
he  gasped.  “ Do  they  hang  him  ?” 

“They  ought  to,”  smiled  the  judge, 
“ but  they  only  send  him  to  prison.” 

“ For  life  ?”  continued  James  Henry,  in 
the  huskiest  of  whispers. 

“Oh,  not  unless  he  is  a very  hardened 
case,”  laughed  the  judge  again. 

There  was  a profound  silence,  while  the 
slim  brown  hands  clasped  tighter  still, 
and  the  two  faces  were  flushing  and  pal- 
ing like  the  summer  sky  in  a trance  of 
heat  lightning.  Then  James  Henry  raised 
his  head,  and  he  looked  straight  at  the 
judge. 

“Mrs.  Vangilt  never  said  it,”  he  gasp- 
ed. “The phonograph  did  tell  a lie.  No, 
it  didn’t  mean  to;  I made  it.” 

“ you  made  it  ?”  repeated  the  astonished 
judge. 
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“ Yes,”  said  James  Henry,  as  white  as 
death.  “I  did  know  about  the  phono- 
graph; I had  often  watched  her  set  the 
trap  for  us;  we  both  knew.” 

Henry  James  nodded;  but  his  soft  eyes 
never  moved  from  his  brother’s  face. 

“And  sometimes  we  talked  in  it,  just 
for  fun,  you  know.”  A ghostly  smile 
flitted  over  the  freckled  face  in  remem- 
brance of  past  mischief,  but  ended  in  a 
little  shiver. 

“Ah!”  said  the  judge,  a light  begin- 
ning to  break  upon  him.  “But  you  nev- 
er could  talk  like  Mrs.  Vangilt,  could 
you  ?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Henry  James,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  his  face  lighting  up  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  swept  away  all  timid- 
ity ; “ he  can  talk  like  any  man,  or  woman, 
or  boy,  or  cow,  or  hen  in  the  world. 
James  Henry  can  do  anything,  he  can !” 

“Can  he,  indeed!”  said  the.  judge. 
“We  would  like  to  have  him  give  us  a 
specimen  of  his  powers.” 

James  Henry  blushed  deeply.  “ I don’t 
mean  to  talk  like  Mrs.  Vangilt  ever  again 
in  my  life,”  he  said,  “ but  I’ll  be  a hen  or 
a dog  if  you  like.” 

And  forthwith  there  was  a succession 
of  such  triumphant  cackles  that  Mrs.  Pen- 
dulum could  not  get  it  out  of  her  head  for 
weeks  that  eggs  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
ten  cents  a dozen,  there  had  been  such  an 
unusual  number  laid  that  spring.  This 
was  followed  by  such  a blood-curdling 
growl  and  agonizing  ki-yi  that  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt hastily  tucked  her  skirts  about  her 
feet  and  made  wild  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  mount  in  her  chair. 

“That  will  do,”  said  the  judge,  when 
the  laughter  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
poor  James  Henry,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  it  all,  stood  in  the  same  grave,  intense 
excitement  as  before.  “But  now  tell  me 
why  you  did  this  very  wrong  thing,  de- 
ceived your  good  aunt,  and  made  so  much 
trouble  for  us  all  ?” 

“ She  was  going  to  have  a party,”  said 
James  Henry,  in  a white-lipped  whisper, 
“and  when  Mrs.  Vangilt  came  down  in 
such  a dreadful  way  we  thought  we’d  be 
to  blame — we  were  ’most  always  to  blame 
— and  we  thought  she’d  give  it  up,  and  so 
— and  so — ” 

“Ah ! I see,”  said  the  judge,  more  kind- 
ly. “It  was  your  birthday  party;  you 
had  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  months 
— to  meeting  all  your  young  friends—” 

“No,”  said  James  Henry,  desperately, 
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feeling  that  no  particle  of  truth  must  now 
be  withheld.  “She  called  it  our  party, 
but  she  didn’t  invite  any  boys,  because 
their  boots  are  always  so  muddy,  and  they 
always  take  three  pieces  of  cake.” 

“ Is  it  possible  ?”  cried  the  judge,  in  sur- 
prise at  this  last  fact. 

James  Henry,  with  his  eyes  glued  to 
the  floor,  acknowledged  that  he  himself 
had  known  such  things  to  happen. 

44  Well,  whom  did  she  ask  ?” 

“Oh,  only  old  Mrs.  Pendulum  and  old 
Mrs.  Taffy  and  such.” 

If  daggers  looked  from  angry  eyes  were 
ever  fatal,  James  Henry’s  short  life  would 
have  ended  then  and  there ; but,  fortunate- 
ly unconscious  of  his  indiscretion,  he  was 
spared  to  continue  his  simple  tale. 

“And  Henry  James  and  me  was  to 
grind  music  all  the  evening,  and  we  just 
hate  the  4 Blizzard  Polka.’  ” 

“But  I don’t  understand,”  began  the 
judge. 

‘‘There  was  going  to  be  sandwiches 
and  cake  and  lemonade,”  hastily  explain- 
ed thin  Henry  James,  with  such  a hungry 
smile  that  even  the  saucy  young  reporter 
dropped  a sympathizing  tear. 

“And,”  added  James  Henry,  continu- 
ing the  tale,  “ I said,  ‘It’s  all  up  with  us 
now,  I guess,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
we  went  without  any  supper  at  all.  Oh, 
don’t  you  wish  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  only 
said  she’d  pay  Aunt  Pendragon  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  what  she  has  done  ? and 
we  would  have  the  party  and  all.’  And  he 
said : 4 Oh,  wouldn’t  it  sound  gay,  though  1 
Let’s  try  it  in  the  phonograph.’  And 
so  we  tried  it — just  for  fun,  you  know — 
and  we  didn’t  get  it  right  at  first,  so  we 
kept  tearing  off  the  slips  and  trying  again 
till  it  sounded  so  good  we  almost  thought 
she  was  saying  it.  And  then  all  of  a sud- 
den we  heard  aunt  coming  in  at  the  gate, 
and  we  hadn’t  but  a minute  to  hide  it  be- 
hind the  Japanese  fans  and  tear  out  of 
the  back  door  to  the  barn.  And  when  we 
came  back,  a little  later,  it  was  gone,  and 
we  didn’t  dare  ask  about  it.  She  had  the 
party  that  night,  and  was  very  kind  to 
us,”  he  said,  with  a furtive  look  at  his 
terrible  relative,  who  sat  bolt- upright, 
with  a complexion  of  purple.  “Every 
night  when  we  went  to  bed  we  made  up 
our  minds  we  would  tell  her  next  day, 
but  somehow  we  never  could  find  time. 
And  then  the  snow  came,  and  the  coast- 
ing and  skating  was  so  jolly  we  forgot 
all  about  it.  But  we  never,  never  knew 


what  dreadful  things  might  come  of  it 
till  to-day;  we  never  thought  anybody 
could  bring  a phonograph  into  court,  and 
aunt  never  told  us  anything.  And  this 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth — honest  Injun  !”  finished 
James  Henry,  wiping  his  wet  forehead 
with  a fragment  of  handkerchief,  a bit 
of  fish-line,  and  a page  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, which  he  had  drawn  hastily  from  his 
pocket. 

Monsieur  Ferretti  nodded  grimly : the 
mind  of  the  small  criminal  was  almost  a 
complete  vacuum.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  a note  in  his  pocket-book:  “Re- 
member that  a small  boy’s  mind,  like  his 
pocket,  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  bit  of 
string  you  want.” 

A half-hour  later  the  trial  was  over, 
and  the  good  people  of  Pepper  ton  came 
pouring  forth,  laughing  and  chattering 
in  the  best  of  spirits:  they  had  seldom 
been  better  entertained. 

Miss  Pendragon  emerged  with  the 
“Little  Hatchet  Phonograph,” disgraced 
and  without  character,  tucked  viciously 
under  her  arm,  witii  the  hatchet  side 
turned  in.  She  was  much  mortified  and 
depressed  with  the  trick  the  incorruptible 
witness  had  played  her,  and  quite  un- 
reconciled, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  verdict  had  been  in  her  favor.  It 
had  all  been  such  a farce,  she  thought, 
bitterly,  and  she  had  been  so  held  up  to 
ridicule,  besides  the  damages  being  so 
shamefully  inadequate  1 Fifty  dollars  and 
costs  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  been 
called  on  to  pay.  And  here  was  the 
saucy  young  reporter  asking  if  she  had 
taken  out  a patent  on  the  Little  Hatchet 
conscience,  and  if  she  didn’t  think  the 
article  provided  by  nature  answered 
about  as  well  for  general  purposes.  Oh, 
it  was  quite  intolerable!  she  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  There  might  be  some 
solace  in  disciplining  those  shameless 
twins.  Where  were  they?  She  pushed 
her  way,  with  plans  of  a dark  room  and 
meals  of  bread  and  water  revolving 
grimly  in  her  mind,  till  she  found  them, 
standing  between  two  officers,  very  down- 
cast and  bewildered,  although  everybody 
was  trying  to  shake  hands  with  them. 

“Come  home  now;  come  with  me/' 
cried  Miss  Pendragon,  with  a terrible 
beckon  of  her  long  forefinger. 

“Not  yet,  madam,”  said  the  officer; 
“they  have  got  to  serve  their  sentence, 
you  know.”  A tremor  ran  over  the  slim 
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bodies.  “They  are  to  pass  a week  in 
- the  custody  of  the  judge  in  his  big 
house  on  the  hill ; and  we’d  like  to  be  in 
their  shoes.  See,  there  he  comes  for 
them  now  with  his  balloon  yacht,  the 
‘ Zephyr.’  ” 

James  Henry  and  Henry  James  looked 
up  swiftly;  everybody  was  smiling;  the 
policemen  laughed  aloud,  and  the  young 
reporter  clapped  them  on  the  back.  The 
judge  had  to  turn  away  from  the  en- 
raptured, incredulous  surprise  in  their 
grateful  eyes.  To  the  grand  house  on  the 
hill  ! They  remembered  hearing  that  the 
judges  boys  had  just  had  a present  of  a 


new  pair  of  electrical  wings,  with  all  the 
latest  and  mostexpensive  modern  improve- 
ments— those  wings  which  had  at  last 
solved  the  long  problem  of  human  flying, 
and  which,  although  not  very  popular 
with  girls,  had  become  such  an  ecstasy 
and  craze  with  the  closer -reefed,  boys 
that  they  threatened  fast  to  supersede 
the  antiquated  bicycle.  Supposing  now, 
thought  James  Henry,  that  they  should 
care  to  lend  them  to  a fellow,  and  give 
one  or  two  brief  lessons  in  flying  ! why — 
Well,  one  would  be  such  a very  little 
lower  than  the  angels  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  speaking  about. 


A LEGEND  OF  THE  SKY-WATCIIERS. 

BY  NINA  F.  LAYARD. 

’fTlWAS  God  who  in  the  olden  time  - 
1_  Fashioned  a great  red  sun. 

“And  this,”  He  said,  “shall  be  the  eye 
That  daily  from  the  silent  sky, 

For  good  and  evil  done, 

Shall  watch,  and  up  the  heavens  climb.” 

And  all  obedient  to  the  word, 

Unwinking  from  his  place, 

Looked  out  the  watchman  at  his  post, 
And  saw  the  ever-moving  host 
That  with  or  grief  or  grace 
The  changing  landscape  blest  or  blurred. 

But  when  the  daylight  fades  to  eve, 

Full  heavily  the  wight 
Leans  his  great  head  upon  his  hands, 

And  like  a tired  sentry  stands, 

And  wearies  for  the  sight 
Of  one  who  shall  his  watch  relieve. 

’Twas  God  who  in  the  olden  time 
Fashioned  a silver  moon. 

“And  this,”  He  said,  “shall  be  the  eye 
That,  when  the  midnight  of  the  sky 
Has  overwhelmed  the  noon, 

Shall  search  the  earth  for  love  or  crime.” 


And  all  obedient  to  His  word, 

But  with  a pallid  fear 
Of  what  the  dreadful  night  would  bring, 
When  every  fierce  and  hidden  thing 
Might  suddenly  appear. 

The  blanching  moon  looked  forth  and  heard 


And  what  she  saw  we  do  not  know, 
Or  whether  ’twas  the  sight 
Of  Abel  lying  stiff  and  cold, 
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Half  trodden  in  the  trampled  mould. 

That  filled  her  with  affright, 

Until  she  feared  her  face  to  show. 

We  cannot  tell,  but  even  now, 

When  mortals  are  asleep, 

Across  her  visage,  fixed  and  pale. 

She  liastenetli  to  draw  a veil, 

And  only  dares  to  peep, 

But  fears  to  bare  her  marble  brow. 

And  only  when  the  month  has  rolled 
Right  round  upon  its  wheel, 

Full  cautiously,  with  anxious  dread. 

She  lifts  the  shadow  from  her  head, 
One  moment  to  reveal 
Her  glory,  and  her  face  unfold. 

The  stars  that  are  her  children  dear. 
And  learning  to  be  moons, 

Hang  out  thpir  little  lamps  to  burn. 
And  quake  and  tremble  in  their  turn, 
Or  fall  in  sudden  swoons, 

Infected  by  her  grievous  fear. 

And  though  to  watch  the  ways  of  men 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  told, 

The  sun  alone,  with  open  stare, 

Upon  the  guilty  world  doth  dare 
To  cast  his  eye  of  gold, 

And  clouds  enfold  him  even  then. 

Perchance  One  brooding  o’er  the  land 
Of  purpose  willed  it  so, 

And  hath  not  been  extreme  to  mark 
The  crooked  ways  that  in  the  dark 
His  stumbling  children  go; 

And  even  Cain  shall  have  his  brand. 


And  if  the  moon  her  secret  keep 
He  may  his  brother  find, 

And  kiss  away  the  dreadful  blue 
That  changed  his  body's  goodly  hue 
By  sudden  stroke  unkind, 

And  left  him  dead  among  his  sheep. 

Perchance  at  lifting  of  the  lid 
Of  the  resurrection  day 
Sweet  Abel,  with  his  brother's  hand 
Fast  locked  in  his,  shall  meekly  stand, 
And  for  that  other  pray, 

“Behold,  he  knew  not  what  he  did!” 


And  for  the  brightness  of  that  Blood 
That  covers  every  stain, 

The  brothers  two,  in  fields  afar 
United,  may  forget  they  are 
The  slayer  and  the  slain. 

And  emulate  each  other's  good. 
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iHE  nineteenth  century  opened  grave- 

Little  akin 


i ly  for  the  Kentuckians 
as  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  that  of 
the  Puritans,  life  among  them  had  been 
almost  as  granitic  in  its  hardness  and  rug- 
gediiess  and  desolate  un relief.  Perhaps 
the  one  creature  in  the  country  that  had 
been  perfectly  free  to  dance  when  it  chose 
was  the  bowing  and  retiring  buffalo.  The 
only  tiling  in  the  log  cabin  that  had  sung 
from  morning  till might  was  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Not  much  behind  those  women 
but  danger,  anxiety,  vigils,  devastation, 
mournful  tragedies;  scarcely  one  of  theib 
but  might  fitly  have  gone  to  her  loom 
and  woven  herself  a garment  of  sorrow. 
Not  much  behind  those  men  but  felling 

Voi.  LXXIX.-Xa  475  -53 


of  trees,  clearing  of  land,  raising  of  houses, 
opening  of  roads,  distressing  problems  of 
state,  desolating  wars  of  the  republic. 
Most  of  them,  perhaps,  could  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  so  common  a fate 
among  them  for  a man  to  be  killed  that 
for  one  to  lie  down  and  die  h natural 
death  seemed  almost  an  unnatural  occur- 
rence, Many  must  have  had  in  their 
faces  the  sadness  that  was  in  the  face  of 
Lincoln. 

Nevertheless,  almost  from  the  first, there 
had  stood  out  among  the  Kentuckians 
some  broad,  outspeaking,  outaetiiig  exhi- 
bitions of  exuberant  animal  vigor,  of  un- 
bridled annual  spirits.  Some  of  these 
were  singularly  and  faithfully  enough  in 
the  ancestral  vein  of  English  sports  and 
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fulVi&is,  were  the  weldings,  Fo>-  :xf\mir,  t5ht ti>e  effect  of  such  au  emm»er&Uun  is 
reason*  these  Were  COhAhouly  held  fit  the.  ^oi^eiuOtig.  Life  i^iWjhad  Xttim^  «ad, 

da  Slime.  And  it  yfeij  hnmm : ' character  moulded  itself  on  a. 

rod**  to  them  armed,  and  before  lea viiig'  nhytefl  of  Spartan  simplicity  and  hardm 
tOt>  :'$L feu‘  tlieid . of  hw^ii  Without  iht^  &}jmrtai> 

ai*ii ■ uobhn&l&lped <AfW  the  cnnuim^  v - * 

Wedding  cume  the  “infuiv.1  with  the  go-  But  from  the  Opening  of  the  iHueteenih 
teig  from  Hie  home  of  the  Imde  U>  the  century , things  gteW  easier  Yin  people. 
ho?b«.:/Jt  the  giwmY  Alnyve ^ ev^rrthh^g  ty , of  Uying 

«dse  *hnl  sernns  to  strike  the  .chord  of  emir  te  -^afe  begun  tm  Indulge  (he  luxury  of 
num  irAppine.^  m.  of.Ute  Unjjey  h^l&y  - Life  ceased  U*  h* 

sfctutis  ou'h  Mi  'fcb*/  iV  an  indnslry  y the? 

of  one  of  these  prnr^shms- -o.  long  bridal,  hand  left  ofF  defending.  and  eunnnenced 
cav>iicMe  winding  slowly  along  a muto  w nei}uirmg;  the  moulding  of  Indicts  a*  as 
road  through  the  sdeni  primeval  fbhesL  succeeded  by  the  coining  of  .dollars, 
now  jif’  sunlight  how  in  the  shadow  of 

mighty  trees  meeting  over  the  w:hv  ; at  the  ^ 

beud  the  ytiuug  lovers, :%q  nionnt-  it  is  ngftiufct  Ihy  baekgHiu'nd  of  ptu*b  & 

pd,  j<o  ^tnply  Hi^ssed,  and  foilowing  hr  4n'u^htis  past  Hint  we  find  the  TfCentuchy 
tbidr  n.v  though  tliey  wore  (n\v  first  pr&faMMby  the  iuteristdy  prwib 

thn  &ugu t»y  .of pwcntuX  ero  &><:<*)  to  eoiurm  nod  pi Agr<^KiVp^pi f if that  ruled  ahnlug 

a stmg;giih^  broken  line  Of  the  Jpeh  tod  , HiVr;;^  in  ihe  year  181  fe  V No: 

women  w ho  hmY  prepared  foe  Unit  era,  hm  Uhuy  eon  hi  have  been  conceived  with  sn- 
*hc»dM  Uya  to  see  its,  uppcnrhfg,:  tm'ey  purpose,,  or  worn  the yesp^i  inf 
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scene!  A distinguished  soldier  and  hon- 
ored gentleman,  with  a taste  for  agricul- 
ture and  fine  cattle,  has  announced  that 
on  a certain  day  in  July  he  will  hold  on 
his  farm  a “Grand  Cattle  Show  and  Fair, 
free  for  everybody.”  The  place  is  near 
Lexington,  which  was  then  the  centre  of 
commerce  and  seat  of  refined  learning  in 
the  West.  The  meagre  newspapers  of  the 
time  have  carried  the  tidings  to  every  tav- 
ern and  country  cross-roads.  It  is  a nov- 
el undertaking;  the  like  has  never  been 
known  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
summer  morning  come,  you  may  see  gath- 
ering a very  remarkable  company  of  gen- 
tlemen: old  pioneers,  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, volunteers  of  the  war  of  1812,  walk- 
ing in  picturesque  twos  and  threes  out  of 
the  little  town  to  the  green  woods  where 
the  fair  is  to  be  held ; others  jogging  thith- 
erward along  the  by-paths  and  newly  open- 
ed roads  through  the  dense  forest,  clad  in 
homespun  from  heel  to  head,  and  mindful 
of  the  cold  lunches  and  whiskey  bottles  in 
their  coat  pockets  or  saddle-bags;  some, 
perhaps,  drawn  thither  in  wagons  and  ar- 
istocratic gigs;  once  arrived,  all  stepping 
around  loftily  on  the  velvet  grass,  peer- 
ing curiously  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and 
offering  their  snuff-boxes  for  a grand 
sneeze  of  convivial  astonishment  at  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  whereby  they 
could  venture  to  meet  under  the  clear  sky 
for  so  bucolic  and  benign  an  undertaking; 
the  five  judges  of  the  fair,  coming  from  as 
many  different  counties,  the  greatest  per- 
sonages of  their  day — one,  a brilliant  judge 
of  the  Federal  Court ; the  second,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  with  a sword  hanging  up 
at  home  to  show  how  Virginia  appreciated 
his  services  in  the  Revolution ; the  third,  a 
soldier  and  blameless  gentlemau  of  the  old 
school;  the  fourth,  one  of  the  few  early 
Kentuckians  who  brought  into  the  new 
society  the  noble  style  of  country-place, 
with  park  and  deer,  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  English  lord ; and  the  fifth,  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  the  others.  These 
“perform  the  duties  assigned  them  with 
assiduity,”  and  hand  over  to  their  neigh- 
bors as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  premi- 
um silver  cups,  costing  twelve  dollars 
apiece.  After  which,  with  many  inter- 
changes of  high-toned  felicitations,  the 
dignified  assemblage  variously  disperses — 
part  through  the  woods  again,  while  part 
make  up  a goodly  company  and  return  to 
the  little  town.  Here  Some  inspect  the 
manufactures,  and  predict  that  Lexington 
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will  rival  Manchester  or  Birmingham; 
others  find  the  taverns,  and  there,  mel- 
lowed by  their  whiskey  and  their  pipes, 
talk  over  their  wars  and  wounds — as  fine 
and  rich  a motley  of  modern  Canterbury 
pilgrims  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
could  have  gathered  together  at  the  sign 
of  a village  inn.  Such,  then,  was  the  first 
Kentucky  fair.  It  was  a transplantation 
to  Kentucky,  not  of  the  English  or  Eu- 
ropean fair,  but  of  the  English  cattle-show. 
It  resembled  or  suggested  the  fair  only  in 
being  a place  for  buying  and  selling.  And 
it  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in  the 
light  of  a merrymaking  or  great  popular 
amusement.  It  seems  not  even  to  have 
taken  account  of  manufactures— then  so 
important  an  industry — or  of  agriculture. 

Like  the  first  was  the  second  fair  held 
in  the  same  place  the  year  following.  Of 
this,  little  is  and  little  need  be  known,  save 
that  there  was  formed  the  first  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Kentucky,  which  also 
was  the  first  in  the  West,  and  the  second 
in  the  United  States.  This  society  held 
its  two  or  three  annual  ineetings,  and  then 
disappeared,  but  not  before  laying  down 
the  broad  lines  on  which  the  fair  contin- 
ued to  be  held  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  is,  the  fair  began  as  a cat- 
tle-show, though  stock  of  other  kinds  was 
exhibited.  Then  it  was  extended  to  em- 
brace agriculture;  and  with  all  branches 
of  good  husbandry  it  embraced  as  well 
those  of  good  housewifery.  Thus  at  the 
early  fairs  one  finds  the  farmers  contest- 
ing for  premiums  with  their  wheats  and 
their  whiskeys,  while  their  skilful  help- 
mates displayed  the  products — the  never- 
surpassed  products — of  their  looms:  lin- 
ens, cassinettes,  jeans,  and  carpetings. 

With  this  brief  outline  we  may  pass 
over  the  next  twenty  years  with  a dry  pen. 
The  current  of  State  life  during  this  inter- 
val ran  turbulent  and  stormy.  Now  jx>1- 
itics  and  finance  imbittered  and  distressed 
the  people.  Time  and  again,  here  and 
there,  small  societies  returned  to  their  fair, 
but  all  efforts  to  expand  it  were  unavail- 
ing. And  yet  this  period  must  be  distin- 
guished as  the  one  during  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  fair  became  widely  recog- 
nized, for  it  taught  the  Kentuckians  that 
their  chief  interest  lay  in  the  soil,  and  that 
physical  nature  imposed  upon  them  the 
agricultural  type  of  life.  Grass  was  to 
be  their  portion  and  their  destiny.  Lex- 
ington was  not  to  rival  Manchester.  It 
taught  them,  too,  very  slowly  and  pain- 
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fully,  the  insulation  of  their  habitat,  and 
the  need  of  looking  within  their  own  so- 
ciety for  the  germs  and  laws  of  their  de- 
velopment. As  soon  as  the  people  came 
to  see  that  they  were  to  be  a race  of  farm- 
ers, it  is  almost  amusing  to  note  the  grav- 
ity of  their  concern  that  in  this  estate 
they  should  be  hedged  about  with  re- 
spectability. They  took  high  ground 
about  it;  they  would  not  cease  to  be  gen- 
tlemen; they  would  have  their  class  well 
reputed  for  fat  pastures  and  comfortable 
homes,  but  honored  as  well  for  manners 
and  liberal  intelligence  and  blameless 
character.  And  to  this  end  they  had  re- 
course to  an  expedient  which  must  al- 
ways provoke  a smile:  they  turned  to  let- 
ters— to  an  agricultural  literature.  Thus, 
when  the  fair  began  to  revive,  with  hap- 
pier auspices,  near  the  close  of  the  peri- 
od under  consideration,  they  signalized  it 
for  nearly  the  quarter  of  a century  af- 
terward by  instituting  literary  contests. 
Prizes  and  medals  were  offered  for  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  mechanic  or  the  agri- 
culturist; and  hundreds  of  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  victors  and  the  sec- 
ond victors  in  the  writing  of  essays  which 
should  help  the  farmer  to  become  a sci- 
entist and  not  to  forget  to  remain  a gen- 
tleman. In  addition  to  the  essays,  they 
sometimes  sat  for  hours  in  the  open  air 
while  some  eminent  citizen — the  Govern- 
or, if  possible— delivered  an  address  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  fair,  and 
to  review  the  progress  of  agricultural  life 
in  the  commonwealth.  No  doubt  the  ideas 
thus  scattered  abroad  did  the  people  some 
service,  but  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their 
own  consciousness  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  out  money  for  so  excellent  a pur- 
pose, or  as  the  sight  of  a concourse  seated 
for  so  fruitful  an  entertainment.  Still 
there  were  many  anti-1  iterarians  among 
them,  who  conceived  a sort  of  organized 
hostility  to  what  they  aspersed  as  book- 
farming, and  on  that  account  withheld 
their  cordial  support  from  the  fair. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1840 
that  the  fair  began  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  whole  people.  Before  this  time  there 
had  been  no  amphitheatre,  no  music,  no 
booths,  no  side  shows,  no  ladies.  A fair 
without  ladies ! How  could  the  people  love 
it,  or  even  come  to  look  upon  it  as  their 
greatest  annual  occasion  for  love-makiug? 


An  interesting  commentary  on  the  so- 
cial decorum  of  all  this  period  is  furnish- 
ed in  the  fact  that  for  some  twenty  years 
after  the  institution  of  the  fair  no  woman 
put  her  foot  upon  the  fair  grounds.  She 
was  thought  a bold  woman,  doing  a bold 
deed,  who  one  day  took  a friend  and  un- 
der the  escort  of  certain  gentlemen  drove 
in  her  own  carriage  to  witness  the  show- 
ing of  her  own  fat  cattle ; for  she  was  her- 
self one  of  the  most  practical  and  success- 
ful of  Kentucky  farmers.  But  where  one 
of  the  sex  has  been,  may  not  all  the  sex 
— may  not  all  the  world — safely  follow  ? 
From  the  date  of  this  event  the  tide  of 
popular  favor  set  in  steadily  toward  the 
fair. 

For,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  seats 
must  be  provided.  Here  one  happens  upon 
a curious  bit  of  local  history — the  evolu- 
tion of  the  amphitheatre  among  the  Ken- 
tuckians. At  the  earliest  fairs  the  first 
form  of  the  amphitheatre  had  been  a rope 
stretched  from  tree  to  tree, while  the  spec- 
tators stood  around  on  the  outside,  or  sat 
on  the  grass  or  in  their  vehicles.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding comfortable  seats  for  the  now  in- 
creasing crowd  was  to  select  as  a place  for 
holding  the  fair  such  a site  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  might  have  chosen  for  building  a 
theatre.  Sometimes  this  was  the  head  of 
a deep  ravine,  around  the  sides  of  which 
seats  were  constructed,  while  the  bottom 
below  served  as  the  areua  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  stock,  which  was  led  in  and 
out  through  the  mouth  of  the  hollow.  At 
other  times  advantage  was  taken  of  a nat- 
ural sink  and  semicircular  hill-side.  The 
slope  was  sodded  and  terraced  with  rows 
of  seats,  and  the  spectators  looked  down 
upon  the  circular  basin  at  the  bottom. 
But  clearly  enough  the  sun  played  havoc 
with  the  complexions  of  the  ladies,  and  a 
sudden  drenching  shower  was  still  one  of 
the  uncomfortable  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. Therefore  a roofed  wooden  struc- 
ture of  temporary  seats  made  its  appear- 
ance, designed  after  the  fashion  of  those 
used  by  the  travelling  show,  and  finally 
out  of  this  form  came  the  closed  circular 
amphitheatre,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the 
Colosseum.  Thus  first  among  the  Ken- 
tuckians, if  I mistake  not,  one  saw  the 
English  cattle-show,  which  meantime  was 
gathering  about  itself  many  characteris- 
tics of  the  English  fair,  wedded  strangely 
enough  to  the  temple  of  a Roman  holi- 
day. By-and-by  we  shall  see  tliis  form 
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of  Amphitheatre  being  tons  down  and  iicuJa^deliglitYtf  the fair-gomg  thousanda 
s>i|ifdant*d  hy  anotLei'  which  recalls  ilie  io  England  Imnil.-p.dx  of  years  liefore. 
ancient  circus  or  ra-re-con  i-«,  an  essential  For  yon  will  rememljei'  that  Uie Ken  - 
niojlificaiHni  correspofidivig  with  a change  tucfcy  fu.it'  has  ceased  bv  this  time  to  be  a 
iu  the  ekaraclee  and  purpose  of  the  iater  f'/VY  : K ‘\{\r  • 
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ramifying  tnrrifnkes.  Th.b.t?^t,must  bo  cattle  show.  it  ira weeded  to  be simply  a 
enclose  by  a high  wooden  paling,  with  place  (or  the  annua*  vomjMiHvO  eviuin- 
liero  wti  Hiere  witm»  gafe.  foi*-  stock  Ucto  of  -stock i>T  a 

and  })ed^tvianii  and  vehicles.;  guarded  by  /-yrayvis.  to  make  Ite  eijan^y 

-assidwtb*  And  within tlm  famous  lb  has  to  W £veu  the 

eaelosiire appeared  in  quick  atioe^ioii  all  harveswhome  of  the  htne-grass  region, 
the  varied  accessories  that  went  to  nmk*5  : ’the  nii'ld  au'tn'jhtial  sotiir'nalia  of  ita  rural 
up  a typical  Kentucky  fair  ‘near  the  do.se  population*  Whatever  the  people  can 
of  the  old  social  rzyiwe:  that  is,  tefore  tlm  discover  or  in  vent  is  indeed  here  : or 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Here  were; ^ •whatever  they ^ own,  or  can  prodiifcn  from 
fpmid  the  hundreds  of  neat  the  bouritlni  i earth,  or  take  from  orchard 

difteroi'it  kinds  of  slock  ; the  guy  ixioths  or  flower-garde n,  or  make  in  dairy,  kitelr 
muter  the  cobmutufe  of  the  amphitheatre  eu,  or  loom-room.  But  the  hm*  is  more 
for  the  *mc?oiOi  cottages  than  all  this  now.  ••It-.  hm  \m 

for  women  ami  orvaUUs  ,aini  childrhu;  yearly  pleasiire-gronnil  or  tho  pco- 

the  jdat^orm*  of  0^  qttack  doeh>rB;  the  pie  assembled  fora 
flora)  hall  nod  rim  pagoda- like  structure  is  what  the  Eumpeoit.f^ikopnld 
for  the.  iinih\nmm  &mf  iha  iunlgms  i'lm  season  of  the  happi^i  nrid  most  igun^tdl- 
fables  and  .seats  for  private  dining;  the  ' intercourse  between  country  arid  town 
high  swings  and  the  turnabout*;  th*  .tests  Here  Urn  characteristic  virtues  and  vices 
:tlhr  sttengrix  ■ of  fbtf  b arid  liwg'v  ’ the  . ’of  the;  J<^dvetyd|iaUd‘tJ.  wrll  be  found  iu 
giiiUiy  fiwnitigs  for  the  Icmoriade  venders ; -o$ta  ttower  side; by  side,  And  types  - and 
the  Irnee  luwvn  hogsheads  for  ice-waterf  Manner*  painted  to  ;*\it  ti widest. 

With  bright  tin  cups  dangling*  from  the  coloring^  V : ■'  ’ i : /- 

rim;  thexireus  caravan:  and  finally- hut  Crowded  ptctui'e  of  ntime  gone  by! 
most  ncrf&bly*  all  lh4&£v'  touted  spectacles  Bright  glancing  page^htry  trf  Ijjjftf  mov- 
of  the  marvel iouSv  tlml'my^ierioua,  and  jog  on  with  fearing  and  music  and  love- 
the  monstrous  . Vihhh ' were  reputed  as  • 'making;  to  the ; very'  edge  of  the  awful 
requisite  to  draw  popular  attention  to  the  precipice,  over  which  its  social  system  and 
S^ntwky!'’’farir,  the  par-  its  richly  nurtured  Vd^vls  will  be  dashed 
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to  pieces  below ! — why  is  there  no  hand  to 
seize  the  brush  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
put  upon  the  canvas  its  animated  scenes, 
its  innocent  mirth,  and  quick,  awful  tra- 
gedies? 

IV. 

The  fair  has  been  in  progress  several 
days, and  this  will  be  the  greatest  day  of  all : 
nothing  shown  from  morning  till  night 
but  horses — horses  in  harness,  horses  un- 
der the  saddle.  Ah!  but  that  will  be 
worth  seeing!  Late  in  the  afternoon  per- 
haps the  little  boys  will  ride  for  premi- 
ums on  their  ponies,  and,  what  is  not  so 
pretty,  but  far  more  exciting,  the  young 
men  will  contest  the  prize  of  horseman- 
ship. And  then  such  racking  and  pacing 
and  loping  and  walking!  — such  racing 
round  and  round  and  round  to  see  who 
can  go  fastest,  and  be  gracefulest,  aud  turn 
quickest ! Such  pirouetting, and  curveting, 
and  prancing,  and  cavorting,  and  riding 
with  arms  folded  across  the  breast  while 
the  reins  lie  on  the  horse’s  neck,  and  sud- 
denly bowing  over  to  the  horse’s  mane, 
as  some  queen  of  beauty  high  up  in  the 
amphitheatre,  transported  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  spectators  and 
the  closeness  of  the  contest,  throws  her 
flowers  and  handkerchief  down  to  him  in 
the  arena ! Ah,  yes ! this  will  be  the  great 
day  at  the  fair — at  the  modern  tourney ! 

So  the  tide  of  the  people  is  at  the  flood. 
For  days  they  have  been  pouring  into  the 
little  town.  The  hotels  are  overflowing 
with  strangers;  the  open  houses  of  the 
citizens  are  full  of  guests.  Strolling  com- 
panies of'  players  will  crack  the  dusty 
boards  to-night  with  the  tread  of  buskin 
and  cothurnus.  The  easy-going  trades- 
people have  trimmed  their  shops,  and  im- 
ported from  the  North  their  richest  mer- 
chandise. 

From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
along  every  road  that  leads  from  country 
or  town  to  the  amphitheatre,  pours  the 
hurrying  throng  of  people,  eager  to  get 
good  seats  for  the  day;  for  there  will  be 
thousands  not  seated  at  all,  and  the  con- 
test will  last  till  near  twilight.  Streaming 
out,  on  the  side  of  the  town,  are  pedestri- 
ans, hacks,  omnibuses,  the  negro  drivers 
shouting,  racing,  cracking  their  whips, 
and  sometimes  nearly  running  into  the 
way -side  stands  where  old  negro  wo- 
men are  selling  apples  and  gingerbread. 
Streaming  in,  on  tlie  side  of  the  country, 
are  pedestrians  also,  heated,  their  coats 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  or  the  arm ; 


buggies  containing  often — but  not  too  of- 
ten— a pair  of  lovers  who  do  not  keep 
their  secret  most  discreetly;  family  car- 
riages, with  children  made  conspicuously 
tidy  and  mothers  all  aglow  with  the  re- 
cent labors  of  the  kitchen:  comfortable 
evidences  of  which  are  the  huge  baskets 
or  hampers  that  are  piled  up  in  front  or 
strapped  on  behind.  Nay,  sometimes  may 
be  seen  whole  wagon-loads  of  provisions 
moving  slowly  in,  guarded  by  portly  ne- 
gresses,  whose  eyes  shine  like  black  dia- 
monds through  the  setting  of  their  white- 
dusted  eyelashes. 

Within  the  grounds,  how  rapidly  the 
crowd  swells  and  surges  hither  and  thith- 
er, tasting  the  pleasures  of  the  place  be- 
fore going  to  the  amphitheatre : to  the 
stalls,  to  the  booths,  to  the  swings,  to  the 
cottage,  to  the  floral  hall,  to  the  living  cu- 
riosities, to  the  swinish  pundits,  who  have 
learned  their  lessons  in  numbers  and 
cards.  Is  not  that  the  same  pig  that  was 
shown  at  Bartholomew's  four  centuries 
ago?  All  mixed  in  with  the  Kentuck- 
ians, people  of  a different  type  of  anatomy 
and  complexion.  For  Kentucky  now  is 
one  of  the  groat  summering  States  for  the 
extreme  Southerners,  who  come  up  with 
their  families  to  its  watering-places.  Oth- 
ers also  who  are  scattered  over  the  North 
return  in  the  autumn  by  way  of  Ken- 
tucky, remaining  till  the  fair  and  the  fall 
of  the  first  frost.  Nay,  is  not  the  State  a 
peculiarly  interesting  place  for  the  tender 
reunion  of  families  that  have  Southern 
members?  Back  to  the  old  home  from 
the  rice  and  sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
of  the  swamps  and  the  bayous  come  fair 
young  Kentucky  wives  with  dark  South- 
ern husbands,  fair  young  Kentucky  hus- 
bands with  dark  Southern  wives.  All 
these  are  at  the  fair— the  Lexington  fair. 
Here,  too,  are  strangers  from  wellnigli 
every  Northern  State.  And,  I beg  you, 
do  not  overlook  the  negroes — a solid  acre 
of  them.  They  play  unconsciously  a great 
part  in  the  essential  history  of  this  scene 
and  festival.  Briskly  grooming  the  stock 
iu  the  quarter  of  the  stalls;  strolling 
around  with  their  carriage  whips  in  their 
hands;  running  on  distant  errands;  show- 
ering a tumult  of  blows  upon  the  newly 
arrived  44  boss”  with  their  nimble,  ubiqui- 
tous brush  - brooms ; everywhere,  every- 
where, happy,  well-dressed,  sleek  — the 
fateful  background  of  all  this  stage  of  so- 
cial history. 

But  the  amphitheatre!  Through  the 
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fair  here  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
forefathers  were  massacred  or  put  to  tor- 
ture. So,  at  old  Smithfield,  the  tumblers, 
the  jesters,  the  buffoons,  and  the  dancers 
shouldered  each  other  in  joyful  riot  over 
the  ashes  of  the  earlier  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs. But  this  is  no  time  for  the  contrasts 
and  the  parallels  of  history. 

It  is  past  high  noon,  and  the  thousands 
break  away  from  the  amphitheatre  and 
move  toward  a soft  green  woodland  stretch 
in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  shaded  by 
forest  trees.  Here  are  the  private  dinner- 
tables— hundreds  of  them,  covered  with 
snowy  linen,  sometimes  glittering  with 
glass  and  silver.  You  have  heard  of  Ken- 
tucky hospitality;  here  you  will  see  one 
of  the  peaceful  battle-fields  where  repu- 
tation for  that  virtue  is  fought  for  and 
won.  Is  there  a stranger  among  all  these 
thousands  that  has  not  been  hunted  up 
and  provided  for  ? Nay,  how  many,  for 
need  of  honoring  the  pressure  of  multi- 
plied courtesies,  are  sick  unto  death  with 
dining!  And  such  dinners!  Old  Pepys 
should  be  here — immortal  eater — so  that 
he  could  go  home  and  set  down  in  his 
diary,  along  with  other  prime  gastronomic 
adventures,  garrulous  notes  of  what  he 
saw  eaten  and  ate  himself  at  the  Kentucky 
fair.  You  will  never  see  the  Kentuckians 
making  a better  show  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. What  courtesy,  what  good-will, 
what  warm  and  gracious  manners ! Tie 
a blue  ribbon  on  them.  In  a competitive 
exhibition  of  this  kind  the  premium  will 
stay  at  home. 

But  make  the  most  of  it — make  the  most 
of  all  this  harmony.  For  did  you  see 
that  ? A father  and  a son  met  each  other, 
turned  their  heads  quickly  and  angrily 
away,  and  passed  without  speaking. 

Look  how  these  two  men  shake  hands 
with  too  much  cordiality,  and  search  each 
other’s  eyes  for  a suspicious  hidden  mean- 
ing ! There  is  a man  from  the  North  stand- 
ing apart  and  watching  with  astonishment 
these  alert,  happy,  efficient  negroes— per- 
haps following  with  his  thoughtful  gaze 
one  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Toms.  A 
Southerner  has  drawn  that  Kentucky 
farmer  beside  a tree,  and  is  trying  to  buy 
one  of  these  servants  for  his  plantation. 
Ay,  ay,  make  the  most  of  it ! The  war  is 
coming.  It  is  in  men’s  hearts,  and  in 
their  eyes  and  consciences.  By-and-by  all 
this  bright,  gay  pageant  will  pass  so  entire- 
ly away  that  even  the  thought  of  it  will 
come  back  to  one  like  the  unsubstantial 


revelry  of  a dream.  By-and-by  there  will 
be  another  throng  filling  these  grounds; 
not  in  pink  and  white  and  canary,  but  in 
blue,  solid  blue— blue  overcoats*  showing 
sad  and  cold  above  the  snow.  All  round 
the  amphitheatre  tents  will  be  spread — 
not  covering,  as  now,  the  hideous  and 
the  monstrous,  but  the  sleeping  forms  of 
young  men,  athletic,  sinewy,  beautiful. 
This  too  shall  vanish.  And  some  day, 
whep  the  fierce  summer  sun  is  killing  the 
little  gray  leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  in 
through  these  deserted  gates  will  pass  a 
long,  weary,  foot  sore  line  of  brown.  No- 
thing in  the  floral  hall  now  but  cots, 
around  which  are  nurses  and  weeping  wo- 
men. Lying  there,  some  poor  young  fel- 
low, with  the  death  dew  on  his  forehead, 
will  open  his  shadowy  eyes  and  remem- 
ber this  day  of  the  fair,  where  he  walked 
among  the  flowers  and  made  love  to  his 
sweetheart. 

But  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
people  are  beginning  to  disperse  by  turn- 
pike and  lane  to  their  homes  in  the  coun- 
try, or  to  hasten  back  into  town  for  the 
festivities  of  the  night;  for  to-night  the 
spirit  of  the  fair  will  be  continued  in  other 
amphitheatres.  To-night  comedy  and 
tragedy  will  tread  the  village  boards;  but 
hand  in  hand  also  they  will  flaunt  their 
colors  through  the  streets,  and  haunt  the 
midnight  alleys.  In  all  the  year  no  time 
like  fair- time:  parties  at  private  houses; 
hops,  balls  at  the  hotels.  You  shall  sip 
the  foam  from  the  very  crest  of  the  wave 
of  revelry  and  carousal.  Darkness  be 
over  it  all  till  the  east  reddens!  On  with 
the  dance!  Let  Bacchus  be  unconfined ! 

V. 

The  fair  languished  during  the  war,  but 
the  people  were  not  slow  to  revive  it  upon 
the  return  of  peace.  Peace,  however, 
could  never  bring  back  the  fair  of  the  past : 
it  was  gone  forever— gone  with  the  stage 
and  phase  of  the  social  evolution  of 
which  it  was  the  unique  and  memorable 
expression.  For  there  was  no  phase  of  so- 
cial evolution  in  Kentucky  but  felt  pro- 
foundly that  sea  of  upheaval,  drift,  and 
readjustment.  Start  where  we  will,  or 
end  where  we  may,  we  shall  always  come 
sooner  or  later  to  the  war  as  a great  rent 
and  chasm,  with  its  hither  side  and  its 
farther  side  and  its  deep  abyss  between, 
down  into  which  old  things  were  dashed 
to  death,  and  out  of  which  n6w  things 
were  born  into  the  better  life. 
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Therefore,  as  we  study  the  Kentucky 
fair  of  to-day,  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury later,  we  must  expect  to  find  it  much 
changed  from  its  former  self.  Withal  it 
has  many  local  variations.  As  it  is  held 
here  and  there  in  retired  counties  or  by 
little  neighborhoods  it  has  characteristics 
of  rural  picturesqueness  that  suggest  the 
manners  of  the  era  passed  away.  But  the 
typical  Kentucky  fair,  the  fair  that  repre- 
sents the  leading  interests  and  advanced 
ideas  of  the  day,  bears  testimony  enough 
to  the  altered  life  of  the  people. 

The  old  circular  amphitheatre  has  been 
torn  down,  and  replaced  with  a straight  or 
a slightly  curved  bank  of  seats.  Thus  we 
see  the  arena  turned  into  the  race-course, 
the  idea  of  the  Colosseum  giving  way  to 
the  idea  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  front 
of  the  bank  of  seats  stretch  a small  track 
for  the  exhibition  of  different  kinds  of 
stock,  and  another  large  track  for  the 
trotting  races.  This  abandonment  of  the 
old  form  of  amphitheatre  is  thus  a signifi- 
cant concession  to  the  trotting  horse,  and 
a sign  that  the  contemplation  of  its  speed 
has  become  the  great  pleasure  of  the  fair. 

As  a picture,  also,  the  fair  of  to-day 
lacks  the  Tyrolean  brightness  of  color  of 
its  predecessor,  and  as  a social  event  seems 
but  like  a pensive  tale  of  bv-gone  merri- 
ment. Society  no  longer  looks  upon  it 
as  the  occasion  of  displaying  its  wealth, 
its  toilets,  its  courtesies,  its  hospitalities. 
No  such  gay  and  splendid  dresses  now; 
no  such  hundreds  of  dinner-tables  on  the 
shaded  greensward.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  betokens  the  loss  of  that  virtue 
which  the  gracious  usages  of  a former 
time  made  a by -word.  The  explanation 
lies  elsewhere.  Under  the  old  social 
regime  a common  appurtenance  to  every 
well-established  household  was  a trained 
force  of  negro  servants.  It  was  the  ser- 
vices of  these  that  made  the  exercise  of 
generous  public  entertainment  possible  to 
the  Kentucky  housewife.  Moreover,  the 
lavish  ideals  of  the  time  threw  upon  econ- 
omy the  reproach  of  meanness;  and,  as 
has  been  noted,  the- fair  was  then  the  uni- 
versally recognized  time  for  the  display 
of  munificent  competitive  hospitalities. 
In  truth,  it  was  the  sharpness  of  the  com- 
petition that  brought  in  at  last  the  gen- 
eral disuse  of  the  custom;  for  the  dinners 
grew  more  and  more  sumptuous,  the  la- 
bor of  preparing  them  more  and  more  se- 
vere, and  the  expense  of  paying  for  them 


more  and  more  burdensome.  So  to-day 
the  Kentuckians  remain  a hospitable  peo- 
ple, but  you  must  not  look  to  find  the  no- 
blest exercise  of  their  hospitality  at  the 
fair.  A few  dinners  you  will  see,  to  keep 
up  the  former  custom;  but  modest  lunch- 
es are  not  despicable,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  things  is  toward  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding that  an  appetite  is  an  affair 
of  the  private  conscience,  that  may  be  al- 
lowed to  inflict  its  silent  wounds  with  im- 
punity, or  stifled  according  to  the  suffer- 
er's choice  between  a public  dining-room 
on  the  grounds  or  his  hotel  in  town.  And 
this,  if  well  pondered,  brings  to  light  some 
striking  differences  between  the  old  and 
the  new  Kentuckians.  Along  with  the 
circular  amphitheatre,  the  dresses,  and 
the  dinners  have  gone  the  miscellaneous 
amusements  of  which  the  fair  was  ere- 
while  the  mongrel  scene  and  centre.  The 
ideal  fair  of  to-day  frowns  upon  the  side 
show,  and  discards  every  floating  accesso- 
ry. It  would  be  self-sufficient.  It  would 
say  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  still 
attend  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  their  or- 
ganized pleasures,  ‘‘Find  your  excite- 
ment, your  relaxation,  your  happiness,  in 
a shed  for  machinery,  a floral  hall,  and 
the  fine  stock/’  But  of  these  three  the 
greatest  attraction  must  be  in  the  last,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  stock  the  one  most  honor- 
ed in  the  show  is  the  horse.  Here,  then, 
we  come  upon  a noteworthy  fact:  the 
Kentucky  fair,  which  began  as  a cattle- 
show,  seems  likely  to  end  with  being  a 
horse-show.  The  quality  of  the  grass 
which  covei^s  a land  may  determine  the 
character  of  a people's  spectacles. 

If  anything  is  lacking  to  complete  the 
contrast  between  the  fair  in  the  fulness 
of  its  development  before  the  war  and  the 
fair  of  to-day,  what  better  could  be  found 
to  reflect  this  than  the  different  morale 
of  the  crowd  ? Since  the  Lexington  fair 
was  selected  as  a type  of  the  one,  it  may 
be  taken  now  as  a model  of  the  other. 

You  are  a stranger,  and  you  have  the 
impression  that  an  assemblage  of  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty  thousand  Kentuckians  out 
on  a holiday  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
a mob.  You  think  that  a few  broken 
heads  is  one  of  its  cherished  traditions; 
that  intoxication  and  ungovernable  disor- 
derliness  are  its  dearest  prerogati  ves.  You 
ponder  your  increased  liability  to  sudden 
death  by  intentional  or  accidental  shoot- 
ing. Well,  for  all  your  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  there  is  no  better  educa- 
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tion  than  the  fair.  You  look  in  vain  for 
those  heated,  excited  men  with  money 
lying  between  their  fingers  who  were 
ouce  the  rebuke  and  the  terror  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. You  look  in  vain  for  heated, 
excited  men  of  any  kind  there  are  hone. 
There  is  no  drinking,  no  bullying,  no  el- 
bowing, or  shouldering,  or  swearing. 


While  still  in  their  nurses’  arms  you 
may  sometimes  see  the  young  Kentuck- 
ians shown  in  the  ring  at  the  horse  fair 
for  premiums.  From  their  early  years 
they  are  taken  to  the  amphitheatre  to  en- 
joy its  color,  its  tleetness,  and  its  form. 
As  little  boys  they  ride  for  prizes.  The 
horse  is  the  subject  of  talk  in  the  hotels. 


STALLIONS. 


As  a study  in  contemporary  American  on  the  street  corners,  in  the  saloons,  at  the 
life,  you  may  take  all  these  thousands  of  stables,  on  county  court  day,  at  the  cross- 
Kentuckians  seated  in  their  amphithea-  roads  and  blacksmiths*  shops*  m country 
tre,  or  rather  their  Circus  Maximus,  quiet-  church  yards  before  the  sermon.  The  bur- 
ly enjoying  the  speed  am!  the  beauty  of  her.  as  he  shaves  his  morning  customer, 
the  horn1..  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  life  gives  him  points  in  his  ear,  if  he  do  not 
of  the  younger  generations  i throw  down  razor  and  brush  to  attend  the 
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races.  There  will  be  found  many  a group 
of  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  to  reveal 
an  ignorance  of  famous  horses  and  com 
i non  pedigrees  will  bring  a blush  to  the 
cheek.  Not  to  feel  interested  in  such 
themes  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  a charge 
of  disagreeable  emm  tricity.  The  horse 


lias  gradually  emerged  into  prominence 
among  the  blue-grass  Kentuckians  until 
to-dav  it  not  only  occupies  the  foregrounds 
but  the  student  of  the  local  life  falls  back 
upon  history  and  ransacks  it,  for  counter- 
part illustrations  of  this  unaffected  and 
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BY  JOHN  ELLIOTT  CURRAN. 


JOE  GILFILLAN  was  wearing  his  usu- 
al old  clothes  very  comfortably  the 
day  when  Miss  Lansdowne  arrived  at  Ips- 
wich. He  was  standing  down  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  railroad  station — one  of  his 
favorite  haunts  for  doing  nothing.  The 
train  had  come  and  gone,  the  little  flock 
of  passengers  had  alighted  and  enlivened 
the  platform  for  a moment  and  dispersed, 
leaving  Gil  Allan  no  more  and  no  less  con- 
nected with  the  world  than  he  ever  was, 
one  leg  dangling  over  a freight  package, 
the  other  braced  on  the  platform,  whis- 
tling, with  his  gray  eye  far  out  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Sound. 

He  was  sitting  thus  when  a tall,  shape- 
ly, stylishly  dressed  young  woman  swept 
round  the  corner  of  the  station,  approach- 
ed, and  lifted  her  veil.  The  face  was  a 
pretty  one,  with  grayish-blue  eyes  against 
dark  hair,  the  hair  making  with  its  little 
waves  an  inviting  place  just  over  each  of 
the  pretty  ears;  the  lips  were  none  too 
full,  but  they  were  garnet;  and  her  nose 
was  long  enough  to  make  you  think  she 
would  not  do  anything  mean,  and  delicate 
enough  to  make  you  certain  she  could  not 
do  anything  coarse.  She  asked  Joe  how 
she  could  get  a couple  of  trunks  carried 
up  to  the  village.  Gilfillan  rose.  The 
hollowness  of  the  tick,  tick  of  the  tele- 
graph instrument  inside  the  station  pro- 
claimed to  his  ear  that  that  place  was 
empty  and  the  facile  station-master  gone. 
He  reflected.  Then  he  said:  “Why,  I 
think  I might  do  it,  ma’am” — as  if  it  was 
a sudden  idea. 

Joe's  manner,  or  something  about  him, 
made  a quick  flush  run  up  the  young 
lady’s  face.  She  had  evidently  taken  him 
for  an  ignorant  man  of  labor.  It  was  nat- 
ural. His  face  was  as  brown  as  an  Indi- 
an’s—the  bronze  ground  in,  so  that  a whole 
year  under  glass  might  not  pale  it;  cer- 
tain lines  were  drawn  around  the  eyes  and 
nose  as  if  they  had  been  furrowed  by  the 
weather ; and  the  mustache  was  of  a tawny 
hue,  looking  as  if  it  was  tanned;  besides, 
he  wore  a blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a coat 
which  had  only  that  sea-green  color  that 
Nature,  by  her  alternate  rain  and  sunshine, 
at  last  imparts  to  a garment  which  was 
cheap  to  begin  with.  And  when  Joe  lift- 
ed one  hand  to  twist  his  mustache  while 
he  reflected,  she  had  observed  the  knuck- 
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les  were  big.  True,  the  brown  jaw  had 
evidently  been  shaved  that  morning,  and 
the  curling  short  ends  of  Joe's  hair  were 
wet  on  his  red  neck,  as  if  his  head  had 
lately  been  soused  in  a pail  of  water.  But 
these  latter  qualifications  did  not  strike 
her  until  he  raised  his  searching  gray  eyes 
to  look  into  hers,  and  his  voice  to  speak. 
Then  she  blushed. 

“Could  you  ?”  said  she ; “ that  is— your 
business  ?” 

Joe,  having  thought  a moment,  and 
about  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his 
business,  was  about  to  answer,  when  she, 
having  collected  herself,  with  a firm  tone 
bade  him  “ take  them  to  Miss  Edgcombe's, 
please”;  and  handing  him  the  checks,  she 
walked  off. 

Joe  procured  a wheelbarrow,  and  hav- 
ing done  many  an  odd  errand  around  Ips- 
wich, wheeled  the  trunks  to  Miss  Edg- 
combe’s  house,  trundling  the  wheelbar- 
row up  the  highly  ancient  and  respecta- 
ble brick  walk  to  the  portico  steps. 

Miss  Edgcombe  being  busied  at  the  mo- 
ment, Miss  Lansdowne  opened  the  door. 
The  bonnet  was  off  now,  and  now  there 
was  a spot  just  under  each  ear,  where  the 
bonnet  strings  had  been,  that  was  very 
inviting.  The  removal  of  the  jacket,  too, 
had  not  withdrawn  any  elegance  from  her 
figure.  But  Joe  saw  none  of  that.  His 
brown  hands  dropped  the  baggage  easily 
in  the  hall. 

“How  much  is  it?”  asked  Miss  Edg- 
combe’s  niece,  without  any  blush  this 
time. 

“Why,  Joseph  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Edg- 
combe herself,  as  she  appeared  in  the  hall 
in  her  best  black  silk  in  honor  of  her 
niece’s  arrival.  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 
you.  It  was  very  kind  of  you,”  she  add- 
ed, looking  at  him  over  her  spectacles. 

“Like  them  upstairs,  wouldn’t  you?’’ 
said  Joe,  cap  in  hand,  unmoved. 

“Why,  yes,  it  would  be  best.  In  the 
front  room,  please,  Joseph,”  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mount  the  stairs. 

When  Joe  came  down  from  taking  the 
last  trunk,  Miss  Lansdowne  was  in  the 
hall  with  money  in  her  hand.  “How 
much  is  it?”  said  she. 

Joe  looked  at  her  out  of  an  eye  as  clear 
as  an  eagle’s,  though  his  brow  was  not  so 
cross.  “Nothing,”  he  said. 
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She  replied:  11  It  is  not  an  office  to  my 
aunt;  it  is  to  me.  I asked  you.  How 
much  is  it?”  She  was  haughty  and  im- 
perious. 

“ Twenty -five  cents,”  said  Joe,  with  the 
lines  of  his  face  unmoved. 

She  picked  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him, 
very  erect  in  her  manner. 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Joe. 

As  “she  looked  at  him,  and  saw  him  be- 
fore her  with  bared  head,  his  short  hair 
— of  about  the  hue  of  his  bronzed  face 
— matted  on  his  sturdy -looking  fore- 
head— saw  him  standing  patient  so,  she 
had  a sudden  impulse  to  cry — a sudden 
sense  of  something,  she  knew  not  what,  of 
something  lovable  and  yet  strong  about 
Joe,  something  in  his  way  of  acting,  some- 
thing noble,  perhaps,  in  his  face;  there 
was  a regret  that  she  had  humiliated  him 
by  not  accepting  his  favor. 

' That  evening  she  learned  from  her  aunt 
that  she,  Miss  Edgcombe,  and  Joe  Gilfil- 
lan’s  mother — Hannah  Morse,  as  she  call- 
ed her— were  old-time  playmates.  “Jonas 
Gilfillan  lived  just  across  the  way,”  said 
she.  “They  had  a fine  old  house  over 
there.  There  was  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren. Three  of  them  died  of  scarlet-fever 
in  one  winter.  Joseph  is  the  only  one 
left.  He  is  a very  good  son  to  his  mo- 
ther. When  Judge  Gilfillan  died,  every- 
thing was  found  to  be  mortgaged  and  eat- 
en out,  and  now  they  live  in  Elderberry 
Lane,  she  and  Joseph.” 

Elderberry  Lane  was  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  village  of  Ipswich.  There  were  no 
elderberry  bushes  there  now;  that  was  a 
long  time  ago;  now  there  was  a row  of 
maples.  The  houses  there  were  small, 
and  Joe  and  his  mother  were,  personally, 
by  far  the  most  elegant  residents  of  the 
avenue.  There  had  been  great  hopes  of 
Joe  once.  He  had  been  sent  to  college, 
one  of  the  largest  colleges,  near  by ; but  in 
his  second  year  he  had  been  expelled  for 
some  prank  or  other;  and  then  his  father 
died.  He  tried  for  a while  to  do  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  have  done  in  a 
poverty-stricken  case.  He  entered  on  a 
humble  commercial  life  by  going  into  the 
one  dry-goods  store  of  Ipswich,  and  for 
a time  measured  off  yards  of  fabrics  to  the 
ladies  of  the  place,  and  sold  them  needles 
and  pins.  But  he  got  tired  of  that  pretty 
soon.  His  next  attempt  was  to  take  ser- 
vice as  hoBtler  at  the  village  tavern.  But 
that  menial  position  so  grieved  his  mo- 
ther that  he  gave  it  up.  Nothing  else 


ever  seemed  to  turn  up  for  him  to  do,  and 
he  drifted  into  odd  jobs  about  the  village, 
for  which  he  was  never  too  well  paid. 

Much  of  the  time  he  was  a public 
lounger,  to  be  seen,  at  any  chance  hour 
of  the  day,  about  the  village  — idle  on 
the  tavern  porch,  dangling  off  a sugar 
barrel  in  the  grocery,  bolstering  up  the 
blacksmith  door-frame,  or  lolling  in  front 
of  the  post-office.  Yet  he  kept  the  little 
place  in  Elderberry  Lane  in  excellent 
trim — spading  the  garden  faithfully  every 
spring,  and  raising  the  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  distantly  superintend- 
ing the  movements  of  a flock  of  hens,  and 
keeping  the  front  yard  swept  up. 

Once,  indeed,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a friend  of 
his  father’s,  had  taken  Joe  aside  when  he 
was  about  thirty,  and  demanded  why  on 
earth  he  didn’t  make  a break,  go  away 
from  Ipswich,  and  set  himself  up  in  the 
world,  like  a man.  But  Joe  only  smiled 
good-naturedly,  and  said  he  didn’t  think 
he  could.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it; 
and  now,  at  forty,  Joe  remained  insignifi- 
cant. 

Yet  there  wasn’t  a man  in  the  town 
who  ever  thought  of  making  light  of 
him.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  was  a 
hard  colt  wanted  breaking,  Joe  was  the 
one  to  drive  him  first.  If  ever  it  blew 
great  guns  on  the  Sound,  and  a solitary 
cat-boat  was  seen  out  there,  everybody 
would  say,  without  waiting  to  study  the 
cut  of  the  sail,  that  that  was  Joe.  He 
was  usually  grave  and  in  repose.  Yet  he 
would  not  be  an  uninterested  spectator 
of  a cock-fight  that  might  chance  in  the 
tavern  yard;  and  he  was  known  to  have 
taken  a drink  over  the  bar;  but  no  one 
had  ever  seen  him  tipsy. 

With  all  his  idling,  Joe  never  made 
less  than  a living.  The  sea  was  at  hand ; 
and  down  at  the  foot  of  Elderberry  Lane, 
where  the  tide- water  river  ran  in  close 
to  it,  Joe,  in  the  course  of  years,  had 
established  a floating-dock  of  his  own  and 
a small  navy.  The  float  was  built  en- 
tirely of  drift  timber.  The  boats— if  a 
man  has  a genius  for  boat-building,  he  will 
build  them  somehow — a job  here  gets  a 
little  privilege  of  some  surplus  lumber; 
errands  for  the  store  earn  him  a little  gal- 
vanized-iron-ware  and  some  rope;  there 
is  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands;  and  the 
boat  gets  together.  As  a consequence, 
Joe  was  much  of  the  time  on  the  water. 
Blackfish  and  blue -fish  were  often  on 
Widow  GilfiUan’s  table.  A little  lobster- 
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catching  was  indulged  in ; not  enougli  to 
yield  any  for  sale;  the  mercantile  world 
was  quite  beyond  Joe  s grasp.  Once  in 
a while  a boat  was  let;  that  gave  a spare 
penny.  And  in  the  season  Joe  would 
shoot  ducks.  It  always  went  against  his 
grain,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  every 
time  he  lifted  the  dull-eyed  feathered 
creature  from  the  wave:  he  could  not 
ravage  nature  more  than  enough  to  ob- 
tain a humble  sort  of  living.  So,  what 
with  his  gardening,  and  his  hens’  eggs, 
his  fishing  and  shooting — he  used  to  shoot 
an  occasional  rabbit  or  partridge  at  one 
time,  but  now  his  dog  was  dead  he  was 
just  as  well  suited— Joe  got  most  of 
the  small  Gilfillan  living  direct  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  It  was  lucky  that  he 
was  next  door  to  nature’s  storehouse,  else 
he  was  like  to  have  starved  for  all  he 
could  gain  by  trade.  These  things  were 
known  in  a dumb  way  to  the  village, 
but  only  gradually  did  Miss  Lansdowne 
acquire  a knowledge  of  them. 

Miss  Lansdowne  was  from  New  York. 
She  had  come  to  spend  the  summer  with 
her  aunt.  Her  family  was  well  known 
in  New  York.  To  have  danced  with  Miss 
Lansdowne  at  the  Plutarchs’  Ball  was  to 
have  danced  with  as  dashing  a belle  as 
there  was  in  the  rooms — not  a bud— a 
belle  of  some  six  or  seven  years  standing. 
She  was  certainly  fashionable;  under 
control— her  own  self  control ; perhaps 
not  yet  very  deeply  excited ; having  in  the 
course  of  her  six  or  eight  years  fallen  in 
love  half  as  many  times — only  to  find 
her  affections  soaring  off,  very  much  at- 
tenuated, over  the  heads  of  her  successive 
lovers. 

At  last,  the  springs  seeming  to  dry  up, 
and  the  babble  of  affection  to  be  heard  no 
more,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
life  was  hollow,  and  that  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  spirit  in  this  world ; therefore, 
the  spirit  for  the  next  world;  for  this 
world,  she  being  the  eldest  daughter, 
fact;  marriage  was  marriage,  and  not  a 
sentiment;  and  if  one  is  to  marry,  one 
marries  discreetly,  with  the  head — the 
eye  unobscured  by  vapors  floating  up 
from  the  heart.  And  there  she  was,  in  a 
state  of  mind  rather  desperate  for  her, 
but  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  wishes  of  her  parents,  which  were,  as 
plain  as  if  they  had  said  it,  “ Elizabeth, 
why  don't  you  get  married  ? Are  you 
never  going  to  get  married  ?”  Sometimes 
there  was  a toss  of  the  head  on  the  young 
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lady’s  part ; but  she  kept  her  eye  on  the 
preliminary  canters  of  the  male  world, 
and  listened  to  all  the  tales  of  the  human 
stables  with  the  calm  mind  of  a gambler 
watching  to  place  his  stake.  That  had 
gone  on  for  a year  or  so,  when  she  sud- 
denly discovered  a disgust  at  the  whole 
proceeding;  and  when  the  family  went  to 
Europe  this  summer,  sho  elected,  stub- 
bornly elected,  to  come  and  spend  the 
season  with  her  brusque  and  kind  aunt 
Sarah  in  Ipswich. 

Not  long  after  her  arrival,  Miss  Edg- 
combe  took  her  to  pay  a visit  to  Joes 
mother  in  Elderberry  Lane.  She  watch- 
ed with  some  curiosity  for  that  thorough- 
fare and  her  first  impression  of  it.  Half- 
way down  the  old  row  of  maples  there 
struggled  for  existence  a little  tenement, 
with  two  lengthwise  slits  of  glass  under 
the  front  eaves  for  an  upper  story,  with  a 
small  chimney,  somewhat  blackened  and 
crazy  about  its  top,  and  with  clapboards 
mostly  returned  to  their  proper  gray, 
with  a mouldering  box  of  a front  step 
recently  patched  with  fresh  pine.  There 
was  the  palace  of  the  Gilfillans! 

To  Miss  Edgcombe’s  rap  with  the 
knocker  the  door  opened  and  disclosed  a 
little  old  lady  with  a crisp,  puffy  cap.  and 
an  attire  of  black  of  the  most  scrupulous 
neatness.  She  smiled  and  half  courtesied 
to  her  old  friend;  and  even  blushed  a little^ 
through  her  wrinkles,  when  Miss  Lans- 
downe was  presented.  “Surely,”  thought 
the  young  lady,  “some  of  this  modest 
grace  has  crept  dimly  into  the  son.”  She 
did  not  discover  that  she  was  judging  of 
everything  with  reference  to  the  son  ; that 
she  was  thinking  of  the  ingrain  carpet 
and  the  snowy  muslin  curtains  as  Joe’s 
clean  surroundings;  of  the  fowls,  which 
she  saw  out  of  the  back  window,  as  being 
his  remote  care;  of  the  brush  set  for  the 
peas  to  climb,  as  his  work.  She  asked, 
disconnectedly,  “Do  you  keep  a cow?” 

“ No,”  answered  Mi’s.  Gilfillan ; “ Joseph 
fetches  our  milk  in  the  morning.”  Miss 
Lansdowne  meditated.  She  began  to 
comprehend  the  probable  variety  of  Jo- 
seph’s domestic  duties. 

Once  there  came  a timid  tap  on  the 
door,  and  a rather  shabbily  dressed 
youngster  put  in  his  head.  “Is  it  four 
o'clock?”  he  lisped,  holding  a toy  sloop  in 
his  hand ; “ ’cause  he  said  he  was  going  to 
finish  it  at  four  o’clock.”  No,  it  was  not 
four  o’clock  yet. 

As  they  went  out,  Joe  was  coming  in 
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at  the  gate.  He  had  the  calm  and  the 
keen  eye  of  a feudal  baron  entering  his 
domains;  there  was  no  trace  of  shame  at 
the  humble  belongings.  They  stopped 
and  spoke  to  him ; but  the  child  ran  up. 
“It’s  four  o’clock,”  said  he.  Miss  Lans- 
downe  viewed  this  urchin  for  whom  Gil- 
Allan  had  made  the  boat;  certainly  it  was 
a very  humble  child  in  this  world,  with 
its  scant  clothes,  bare  feet,  uncared-for 
curls,  and  much  smut  on  one  cheek. 

Nor  did  she  ever  see  Joe  in  any  very 
elegant  circumstances  or  occupation.  One 
day,  when  she  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
tavern  piazza  in  a shower,  the  landlord, 
Solomon  Harvey,  had  come  out,  and,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  had  been  hospitable  and 
polite  with  inquiries  after  the  place  of  her 
residence  in  Ipswich  and  elsewhere,  the 
length  of  her  visit,  and  other  personal 
matters.  In  the  course  of  their  speech 
she  pointed  to  a certain  Latin  inscription, 
painted  in  yellow  on  a black  strip  of  tin 
over  the  front  door.  44  Hie  domi  hospes ,” 
it  said.  It  was  something  unusual. 
“Where  did  you  get  that?”  she  asked. 
“ Oh  !”  said  Harvey,  “Joe  put  that  up.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means  ? It  means  that 
every  person  that  sets  foot  acrost  that 
there  threshold  is  welcome.”  But  just  as 
she  was  getting  a good  impression  of  Gil- 
fillan,  a carriage  having  dashed  round  the 
corner,  Joe  himself,  hands  in  pockets, 
emerged  from  the  bar-room;  and  being 
asked  to  water  the  horses,  he  pumped  the 
water  and  did  so  in  the  wet,  and  received 
ten  cents  for  his  trouble.  When  he  saw 
Miss  Lansdowne  he  touched  his  cap  re- 
spectfully. 

But  although  she  saw  him  engaged  in 
such  other  humble  work  as  blowing  the 
bellows  for  the  blacksmith  in  the  forge, 
tinkering  an  oar  on  his  float,  bare-legged 
on  the  mud  flats  digging  clams  with  a 
basket  and  hoe,  nevertheless,  whenever 
she  met  him,  he  was — Jupiter-like — un- 
disturbed in  his  mien,  his  tawny  mus- 
tache sweeping  his  lip,  his  gray  eye  so 
steady  that  you  could  not  fancy  its  facing 
anything  and  faltering,  the  same  sea-green 
coat  over  the  athletic  figure;  and  never- 
theless, also,  his  original  effect  on  Miss 
Lansdowne  was  intensified. 

Yes,  there  was  some  sort  of  power  about 
Joe  that  fastened  its  finger  on  her.  There 
was  something,  even  about  his  rusticity, 
that  seemed  noble  to  her.  Not  one  of  the 
men  she  had  danced  with  in  New  York 
had  possessed  the  indefinable  charm  that 
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Joe  had.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world  where  spirits  were  silent,  noble,  and 
calm.  More  than  once  she  found  the 
tears  stealing  to  her  eyes  in  a fit  of  subli- 
mation as  she  thought  of  him.  And  yet 
he  was  humble,  very  deferential,  very 
honest.  4 4 My  world  at  last,  ” she  thought, 
44  is  here ; it  is  here  in  this  close  commun- 
ing with  nature,  this  simplicity  and  hu- 
mility, this  sturdy  obedience  to  the  Earlier 
Law.  ” Her  past  life  seemed  a dream.  Its 
refinements  sped  away.  The  refinement 
of  this  covert  spirituality  of  Joe's  seemed 
something  greater. 

One  afternoon  she  started  off  in  jaunty 
costume  and  with  picturesque  parasol  for 
a walk.  Obeying  the  silver  cord  that  led 
her,  she  went  sauntering  in  a mindless 
way  down  the  road  that  led  to  Elderberry 
Lane;  and  when  she  reached  it  she  turn- 
ed into  it  and  went  down  to  Joe's  float. 
He  was  sitting  there  absolutely  idle,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  on  his 
hands,  looking  out  ou  the  river.  He  look- 
ed up,  and  on  seeing  her  arose. 

44 1 wish  to  go  sailing,”  she  said. 

44  Yes,  ma’am.” 

Joe  rowed  her  out  to  the  Maria.  He 
sat  up  on  the  deck  over  the  tiller,  and  his 
passenger  planted  herself  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  cockpit  with  her  back  to  him. 
It  was  a delightful  afternoon  for  sailing, 
such  as  would  have  loosed  most  tongues. 
But  she  uttered  not  a word  nor  budged 
an  inch.  When  the  skipper  sang  out 
4 4 Hard-a-lee  1”  and  she  saw  the  boom  com- 
ing, she  ducked  her  head  and  that  was  all ; 
and  as  the  boat  went  free  on  the  tack,  she 
sat  there  and  stared  at  the  sail. 

But  in  an  hour  the  wind  died  out  and 
they  lay  becalmed.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  said,  44  Joe” — it  was  the  only  name 
he  was  known  by  in  Ipswich — 4 4 Joe,” 
said  she,  44  what  do  you  think  about  ?” 

That  was  a searching  question ; and  it 
was  rather  a searching  young  woman  too 
who  was  asking  it,  lying  there  half  stretch- 
ed out  in  the  boat,  in  her  smart  clothes, 
and  playing  with  the  slack  sheet  while  the 
boom  bumped  and  bumped  with  the  heav- 
ing of  the  boat.  “What  do  you  think 
about,  Joe  ?” 

He  made  a gesture,  covering  the  water 
and  the  salt-marsh — 44  Those.” 

44  And  those  ?”  queried  she,  waving  her 
arm  toward  the  sky. 

He  looked  at  her,  a little  startled ; then 
Bhook  his  head.  44 No;  fish,  and  grass; 
bugs;  boats,  sometimes.” 
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“You  like  to  be  under  the  clouds?” — 
there  were  some  August  specimens  sailing 
overhead. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  smiling  at  her  per- 
sistence. 

“And  you  move  in  the  world  of  the 
spirit  while  you  are  rambling  around 
these  flats  ?” 

“I  don’t  pry  into  the  spirit  world, 
ma’am;  this  one  is  enough  for  me.  I 
don’t  want  any  better  company.” 

She  was  silent  a few  moments.  “No 
better  company!”  It  slightly  offended 
her. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  stay  in  college  ?”  she 
asked,  by-and-by. 

“ That  was  beyond  my  control,”  return- 
ed Gilfillan,  with  a faint  smile. 

“ I know  it;  but — ” 

Joe  did  not  help  her. 

“What  did  you  do  it  for  ?” 

“ Do  what,  ma’am  ?”  asked  Joe. 

“ Why,  what  you  did  do.” 

He  turned  to  her  with  something  like  a 
faintly  imploring  expression  on  his  face, 
and  it  was  the  more  touching  because  it 
was  so  faint  and  on  so  strong  a face. 
Then  his  eyes  fell.  Again  he  raised  them 
and  seemed  to  study  the  woman’s  face. 
Should  he  break  his  reserve,  his  stolid 
quiet?  Was  it  altogether  an  unfriendly 
face  that  was  opposite  him  ? Joe  trusted 
her. 


“ Perhaps,”  he  said,  “ you  could  under- 
stand it  a little  better  if  I were  to  tell  you ; 
it’s  nothing  to  tell,  except  as  the  truth  is 
always  proper;  but  it  isn’t  an  excuse;  I 
should  have  been  the  same,  anyway.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  i the  same  ’ ?”  she 
asked,  more  quietly. 

Joe  paused.  “Digging  clams,”  he  re- 
plied, with  a trace  of  a smile. 

“ And  the  truth — what  is  it  ?”  she  asked, 
after  a little  pause. 

Gilflllan  made  a wry  face,  as  if  it  came 
out  hard.  “Why,  I didn’t  do  it;  some 
one  else  did.” 

“ What  you  were  expelled  for?” 

Joe  nodded.  “That’s  an  old  story;  I’m 
sick  of  it,”  he  quickly  said;  “that’s  what 
you  are  always  seeing  in  books,  only — I'd 
say  it  to  you,  as  long  as  you’d  started  it; 
and  perhaps  if  you  hadn’t.” 

“And  you  took  it  all?”  she  asked,  re- 
verting to  the  story;  and  then  she  ap- 
peared to  muse;  “and  you  came  home, 
and  you  were  the  last  of  the  children,  and 
you  told  your  father — ” 

“Not  so  much  him,  as  mother.  She 
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took  it  more  to  heart;  she  had  indulged 
great  expectations  of  her  children,  and  I 
was  the  only  one  left.  She  was  disap- 
pointed.” 

“Did  she  wish  you  to  go  back  and  tell  ?” 

“If  I had  said  it  wasn’t  I,  they  would 
have  known  who  it  was.  I told  mother 
so.” 

“ What  did  she  say  ?” 

“I  was  a lad  then.  She  said  nothing; 
she — only  kissed  me.”  Joe  was  silent. 
Then  he  spoke  up  quickly.  “But  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference;  I should 
have  been  a disappointment  anyway.” 

A puff  of  wind  came;  Joe  hauled  in  his 
Bheet,  and  the  little  craft  set  toward  home. 

As  they  crept  up  the  river  toward  the  float, 
he  said,  “I’d  like,  ma’am,  to  make  you  a 
present  of  this  voyage;  it  wasn’t  much,” 
he  added,  “with  the  calm.”  She  did  not 
speak  right  away,  and  he  continued: 
“People  don’t  usually  pay  me  when  I 
take  them  out;  it’s  pleasant  to  have  com- 
pany once  in  a while.” 

She  was  struck  with  the  way  that  the 
money  side  of  life  never  turned  itself  to 
Gilfillan;  it  was  always ‘to  give  to  some- 
body, or  to  satisfy  an  emotion,  never  to 
gain  means.  This  man,  who  liked  to  dig 
clams,  who  was  simple,  who  would  rather 
bear  than  tell  against  one  — nay,  who 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  keep  silent, 
let  come  what  disappointment  would,  to 
him  or  to  his  mother — She  paused  there. 
Did  she  not  know  how  gentle  he  was  to 
the  mother?  Did  not  the  mother  under- 
stand her  child?  There  was  something 
touching  in  their  life. 

That  night  when  she  went  to  her  cham- 
ber she  sat  down  by  the  window.  It  was 
a moonlight  night.  Outside  the  open 
window  the  leaves  stirred  with  the  night 
breeze  that  crept  up  from  the  Sound.  Far 
down  past  the  boughs  of  the  trees  the  salt- 
water lay ; and  the  moon,  making  its  path- 
way of  light  on  it,  on  the  dancing  wave- 
lets far  out  in  mid-Sound,  seemed  to  bring  * 
each  little  ripple  distinctly  to  her  ken.  It 
was  so  still — down  on  that  light  path- 
way; so  deserted!  That  was  where  Joe 
spent  so  much  of  his  time — Joe — humbly 
coming  and  going.  Where  was  he  at 
this  minute?  Was  he  thinking  of  his 
own  lonesomeness,  down  by  his  little  case- 
ment in  Elderberry  Lane? 

Joe  did  have  his  thoughts,  his  solitude, 
his  reflection.  He  was  alone.  Joe  al- 
ways had  been  alone — these  twenty  years 
back.  The  clams,  the  water-skippers,  were 
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his  nearest  friends,  as  near  as  any.  Oh ! to 
have  a human  friend  who  could  be  as  near 
to  him  as  the  water-skipper!  The  water- 
skipper  shared  with  him  his  secret  of  be- 
longing to  the  universe.  If  some  human 
friend  with  the  bright  eye,  the  mobile 
face,  the  speaking  lip,  with  the  human 
beating  heart,  could  be  as  near  to  him  as 
the  water-skipper  and  all  those  dumb  little 
friends  were!  Joe  had  felt  such  a pres- 
ence. It  was  when  Miss  Grace  Lansdowne 
was  with  him  in  the  boat.  The  sought-for 
spirit  seemed  to  be  touching  his  then.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  touch,  and  his  eyes 
were  turned  wonderingly  upon  her.  She 
did  not  see  him  do  it.  Joe  was  uniformly 
respectful,  obedient.  Could  it  be,  after  all 
these  years,  that  the  wandering  spirit  had 
come  to  him  ? was  by  his  side  ? and  that, 
a woman  ? Joe  marvelled  and  marvelled  ; 
and  thought  often  of  a kind  hand  being  in 
the  skies  at  last. 

The  next  time  they  were  in  the  boat  to- 
gether, Gilfillan  visited  his  lobster  pots  off 
the  shore.  She  watched  his  operations, 
and  finally  said,  “I  think  this  is  a very 
interesting  way  of  getting  a living,  Joe.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ A kind  of  a picnic  all  the  time.” 

Joe  stopped  in  his  work  and  stroked  his 
jaw. 

She  laughed  at  his  seriousness.  “ You 
know  what  I mean,”  said  she.  “Any  man 
in  the  city  would  think  it  was  great  fun 
to  have  to  take  a sail  every  day  or  so  to 
pick  up  his  meal,  and  lobster  pots  are  not 
uninteresting.  You  are  so  free,  Joe,  com- 
ing and  going  over  these  waters  as  you 
will.” 

Joe  reflected.  “The  secret  is,”  he  said, 
“that  when  you  work  according  to  na- 
ture, it  isn’t  so  hard.” 

“And  yet — don’t  you  ever  get  lone- 
some ?” 

Again  he  turned  from  his  lobster  pot 
and  reflected.  “ I don’t  know,”  he  said 
at  last.  “ I sometimes — Human  beings 
are  social,  you  know,  ma’am.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  be  elbow-near  to  somebody  who 
won’t  disturb  you,  who  can  hear  you  if 
you  want  to  speak,  and  reply  and  say 
something  to  you.  But”— and  Joe  re- 
garded her  with  a hopeless  face — “I  nev- 
er presumed  on  getting  anybody  to  talk 
to  me  the  way  I should  talk.” 

“But,  Joe, ’’she  interposed,  “you  do  feel 
the  want  of  companionship  sometimes  ?” 

“ Well,  I might  miss  it,”  he  replied,  “if 
I had  ever  had  it.” 
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After  a little  silence  she  said,  gently, 
“ Joe,  can  I do  anything  for  you  ?” 

He  stopped  in  his  work,  and  his  clear 
gray  eyes  rested  on  her.  After  a few  mo- 
ments he  replied,  as  gently,  “ No,  ma’am, 
nothing;”  and  his  head  again  bent  over 
his  work.  Presently  they  sailed  away 
home. 

The  summer  had  worn  on,  and  Joe  had 
encroached  on  Miss  Lansdowne’s  domain ; 
but  she,  to  all  appearances,  not  one  whit 
on  his. 

They  had  agreed  to  go  after  fiddler- 
crabs  some  time,  and  one  day  he  asked 
her,  “ Will  you  go  to-morrow  ?” 

“Not  to-morrow,”  she  answered.  It 
seemed  to  her  at  last  as  if  she  could  not 
encounter  again  the  disorder  that  had 
crept  into  these  excursions.  The  serpent 
had  appeared  in  Eden.  The  moment  ar- 
rived when  she  demanded  something 
more  from  her  companion  than  respect- 
fulness. She  wished  a new  light  in  the 
eye,  some  turn  of  gallantry.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  go  sailing  the  Sound  with 
Joe,  but  she  needed  his  companionship 
on  another  and  deeper  sea.  The  great 
passion  was  aroused  at  last. 

One  day,  in  her  room,  the  tears  gath- 
ered. She  dashed  them  away;  she  had 
not  cried.  She  sank  down  on  a chair 
and  held  her  face  in  her  hands.  In  a 
few  moments  she  sprang  up.  Her  face 
was  set  as  if  it  was  marble.  She  caught 
it  in  the  mirror.  She  saw  it  was  set.  A 
gay  air  trilled  out  from  her  throat;  with- 
in, the  iron  wheels  were  grinding  out  res- 
oluteness. 

The  resolution  of  conquest!  The  mor- 
tification of  defeat!  The  woman's  pride! 
Where  souls  do  not  meet  in  sanctity, 
then  comes  the  bitter  desire.  Revenge  ? 
There  is  love  behind  it.  But  we  shape 
our  action  as  if  it  was  naught  but  re- 
venge. She  would  compel  his  admira- 
tion, if  it  was  nothing  but  admiration  for 
an  animal.  She  would  make  him  wish 
for  her.  She  had  made  conquests  before. 
Would  not  Joe  bow  too? 

They  went  sailing  again  now.  But  it 
was  a shining  shield  of  a woman  that  was 
in  the  boat.  The  glitter  from  her  high 
bearing,  her  contemptuous  treatment,  her 
beauty,  was  as  if  some  beautifully  traced 
shield  of  steel,  that  had  belonged  to  some 
famous  long  ago  Amazon,  and  that  was 
not  within  the  touch  of  such  an  every- 
day mortal  as  Joe,  had  been  set  in  his 
boat,  and  reflected  ever  from  its  surface 
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rays  that  went  out  like  outstretched  arms 
to  keep  all  away.  It  was  there  to  dazzle ; 
a mass  of  sheen — with  life  behind  it.  But 
it  was  all  one  to  Joe.  He  was  still  the 
respectful  skipper,  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness, with  “Yes,  ma’am,”  and  “No, 
ma’am,”  for  answer. 

She  was  enraged.  But  there  was  to  be 
a fair  at  Ipswich — a fair  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Congregational  church.  The  cos- 
tume for  a sail -boat  is  limited.  This 
evening  entertainment  would  afford  a 
greater  opportunity.  Joe  was  to  be  there. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  dogma,  though  he 
always  said  grace  at  table  and  regularly 
escorted  his  mother  to  church;  but  that 
was  because  he  thought  it  would  please 
her;  and  there  was  a many  - years  * old 
black  broadcloth  frock-coat  that  gave  Joe 
an  astonishing  appearance  of  solemnity 
and  dignity  on  Sundays.  He  was  en- 
gaged this  evening  to  superintend  the 
janitor-like  operations  in  the  public  hall. 
The  most  that  Joe  had  to  do  on  such  oc- 
casions was  simply  to  be  on  hand.  There 
was  a general  though  never-spoken-of  feel- 
ing of  Joe’s  reliability  and  competency. 
So  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a fire,  or  a crush 
from  the  falling  in  of  a roof  or  floor,  or 
what  not,  Joe  would  immediately  rise  in 
command  and  order  all  things  well.  Con- 
sequently he  had  been  on  hand,  by  re- 
quest, more  than  once,  as  a possible  Salva- 
tor of  the  community;  but  his  functions 
had  never  been  called  into  play.  For 
Miss  Lansdowne’s  purpose,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  he  was  to  be  at  the 
fair. 

The  evening  came,  and  all  the  flurry 
and  bustle.  It  being  a warm  summer 
night,  the  Ipswichians  turned  out  en 
masse . A festival  was  combined  with  the 
fair,  in  fact  was  coequal  with  it.  Miss 
Lansdowne  presided  at  the  lemonade 
stand.  Joe  appeared  in  the  assemblage 
in  his  black  frdck  coat.  He  moved  about, 
with  an  eye  more  on  the  lamp  fixtures 
than  anywhere  else— unless  it  was  on  an 
occasional  bit  of  gauze  fluttering  near  a 
candle.  But  of  the  proprietress  of  the 
lemonade  stand  he  took  no  notice  what- 
ever, after  he  had  once  said  his  first 
“ good -evening,”  as  he  sauntered  by. 
That  was  not  all  that  the  young  woman 
from  New  York  had  bargained  for.  Here 
and  there  a knot  of  Ipswich  girls  would 
form,  and,  with  sidelong  glances  at  the 
visitor,  there  would  ensue  a whispered 
conversation.  You  could  guess  that  it 
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was  about  her  attire.  There  was  some 
unusual  cut  about  the  back  of  the  dress, 
and  a curious  sort  of  a corsage  and  a lace 
sleeve.  No  one  could  declare  it  immod- 
est; and  yet  it  did  somehow  suggest  the 
idea  that  she  would  not  look  ill  in  mar- 
ble; and  the  head  was  the  head  of  a Juno 
in  its  poise.  The  head  rigging  lacked  the 
charm  of  simplicity;  there  were  numer- 
ous metallic  bands  weaving  in  and  out  of 
the  hair,  and  another  round  the  neck,  and 
others  round  the  wrists.  They  all  shone. 

So  that  mademoiselle  had  a kind  of  vig- 
orous, armored  look,  as  if  she  had  dropped 
out  somewhere  from  a band  of  rebellious 
angels,  perhaps,  and  looked  in  no  wise 
suited  to  dispense  lemonade.  But  they 
came  and  drank,  and  stood  in  her  sheen 
and  looked,  as  if  she  had  been  the  real 
Olympian  goddess.  She  seemed,  however, 
to  be  unconscious  that  she  was  attracting 
any  attention.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
and  the  lemonade  was  gone,  she  stood  by 
a door  that  opened  on  to  an  outside  gal- 
lery. Joe  sauntered  by,  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  She  smiled  at  him  and  spoke 
to  him.  “It  is  so  very  warm  in  here,” 
said  she.  He  stopped.  There  was  enough 
that  he  should  look  at  beside  her  eyes. 

But  at  them  alone  he  looked,*  and  then 
only  as  if  they  were  any  ordinary  eyes 
without  fascination;  just  as  he  always 
looked  into  one's  eyes.  “Yes,  ma'am,” 
he  said;  and  walked  on. 

She  felt  herself  at  that  moment  a 
clown.  Her  gleaming  accoutrements,  that 
should  have  given  her  a distinguished 
air,  she  felt  to  be  but  a fool's  cap  and 
bells.  If  she  had  been  an  actress,  come 
out  on  the  stage  in  some  extreme,  fantas- 
tic dress  of  beauty,  and  an  unlettered  au- 
dience had  set  up  a hoot  of  derision  at 
her  cherished  design,  she  would  have  fled 
in  shame  and  grief,  as  she  did  not  fly 
now.  Joe  had  passed  on.  A great  lone- 
some feeling  came  over  her,  and  she 
hastened  across  the  room  to  where  she 
had  left  her  wrap,  threw  it  on,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  door,  as  if  no  one  should  see 
her  in  her  brilliancy  an  instant  longer. 

She  hurried  so,  and  her  face  was  so  intent 
on  escape,  that  Joe,  who  was  standing  at 
the  exit,  said,  “ Can  I help  you,  ma'am  ?” 

She  avoided  him,  and  was  out  in  the  dark. 

The  next  day  site  met  him  on  the 
street.  He  was  going  toward  Miss  Edg- 
combe's  house,  with  a basket  on  his  arm. 

He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a fine  fish  or  two  to  her  occasionally.  He 
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had  taken  them  more  frequently  than 
usual  this  summer.  But  this  time  it  was 
the  green  feeler  of  a fresh  lobster  that 
projected  over  the  basket  and  groped  in 
the  streets  of  Ipswich  for  its  native  sea- 
bottom.  The  sight  of  Joe  brought  back 
all  the  humiliation  of  the  evening  before. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  temples.  She 
felt  it  there.  It  would  be  tell-tale.  In 
the  keenness  of  her  anger  she  kept 
straight  on.  It  was  a dead  cut.  Joe 
flushed;  but  he  too  kept  on,  and  took  the 
lobsters  to  Miss  Edgcom  be’s  back  door.  It 
was  a cruel,  a mean  blow,  to  so  gentle  a 
fellow  as  Joe  was,  so  poor  as  Joe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Miss  Lans- 
downe  appeared  at  Joe’s  float.  Joe  was 
not  there.  What  was  her  errand  ? — what 
she  would  have  said  to  him  if  he  had  been 
there,  whether  some  word  of  command, 
or  of  mollification,  only  the  angel  knows 
who  records,  not  our  spoken  words,  but 
those  that  might  have  been  spoken — un- 
known even  to  ourselves  now  and  ever- 
more. While  she  stood  there  the  un- 
kempt urchin  that  haunted  Joe’s  posses- 
sions, and  that  owned  the  little  sloop  he 
had  made,  trotted  down  the  hill-side  and 
said,  “Joe’s  gone  up  ’e  river.” 

“ Which  is  a good  row-boat?”  she  ask- 
ed, pointing  to  the  small  fleet. 

“That  one,”  designating  a prettily 
painted  affair. 

She  drew  it  up  to  the  float,  got  in,  and 
took  the  oars.  The  tide  was  runningout, 
and  she  glided  swiftly  and  easily  down 
the  bosom  of  the  little  stream,  around  the 
point,  and  out  of  view  of  the  Gilfillan 
roadstead.  The  current  bore  her  out  into 
the  broader  channel  of  the  river.  She 
went  with  it,  and  drifted  down  between 
the  marsh  meadows  to  the  sea.  At  the 
last  point  of  land  there  was  a little  house. 
A dog  stood  there  and  barked,  but  no  per- 
son was  in  sight.  The  sun  was  bright 
and  the  sky  clear.  The  west  gale  had 
bowed  the  meadow  grass  as  she  came 
down  the  river.  Now  it  cut  the  Sound 
into  a million  gashes,  and  churned  the 
crests  of  the  short  waves  into  a momen- 
tary foam.  The  clear  sky  made  the  water 
look  blue,  and  the  spray  from  the  wave 
crests  was  caught  by  the  quick  wind 
and  scattered  into  nothing:  it  was  very 
pretty. 

About  six  o’clock  that  afternoon,  just 
before  the  tide  turned,  Joe  came  staidly 
pulling  down  the  main  stream  from  an 
excursion  up  one  of  the  mud  creeks. 


There  was  always  something  interesting 
to  be  found  in  among  the  roots  of  the 
marsh  grass,  some  sort  of  small  marine 
life  that  was  worth  observing.  As  he 
stepped  upon  bis  float  he  saw  that  one  of 
his  family  of  boats  was  missing.  His 
small  barefooted  adjutant,  not  yet  in 
breeches,  came  running  down,  and  told 
him  how  it  had  gone.  At  the  same  time 
a fellow-townsman,  Tom  Marlow,  stopped 
on  Elderberry  Lane  and  saluted  him.  He 
carried  a gun  over  his  shoulder  and  a game 
bag.  “Say,  Joe!” 

Joe  turned  his  head. 

“When  I was  shootin’  down  on  the 
p’int  I see  Miss  Lansdowne — I think  ’twas 
her— goin’  out  to  sea  in  your  boat.  I 
didn’t  quite  like  to  holler,  but  I wisht  I 
had.”  He  was  coming  down  the  bank, 
with  a serious  look  on  his  face.  “Joe,” 
he  said,  as  he  came  near,  “ I don’t  see  how 
she  can  git  back.” 

“She  can't,”  said  Joe,  looking  up  at  the 
weather. 

“She  never  can  pull  ag’inst  the  wind 
in  the  world,”  said  his  companion. 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  after  her,”  said  Joe. 

“ Don’t  you  want  no  help?  I kin  come 
out  in  my  boat  soon  as  I’m  home.” 

“You  might,”  said  Gilflllan. 

With  that  he  embarked  again,  pulled 
out  to  the  Maria , and  boarded  her  quick- 
ly but  without  any  bustle.  Disaster  was 
abroad.  But  Joe  was  composed,  only  vig- 
orous, quick,  decided.  He  hoisted  the  sail, 
loosed  her  from  her  moorings,  and  took  the 
tiller.  She  moved  off  slowly,  with  the  tide 
against  her  and  but  little  wind  in  the  shel- 
tered creek.  But  turning  out  into  the  river 
she  caught  the  west  wind,  blowing  fresh 
still,  and  heeled  over  to  the  blast.  So 
Joe  kept  her  until  he  came  near  the  river 
mouth  ; then  he  loosed  his  sheet  and  eased 
his  helm  until  she  was  going  before  the 
wind.  “Now,”  he  muttered,  “ I’m  on  her 
track.” 

It  had  promised  a starlight  night.  But 
clouds  came  blowing  up  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  hung,  bellied  and  full  of  wind, 
well  up  in  the  sky,  and  the  waves  grew 
longer.  It  was  dusk  already,  and  dark- 
ness would  come  very  soon.  Joe  knew 
that  it  would  be  at  least  an  hour,  and  ev- 
erything black  as  ink,  before  he  could 
come  up  to  the  probable  neighborhood 
of  the  wanderer.  It  was  a wild  search. 
Anything  might  have  happened.  The 
boat  might  have  been  overturned;  the 
boat  and  its  occupant  might  have  been 
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picked  up;  they  might  he  found  at  last 
only  over  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  The 
night  was  cold,  so  that  he  had  buttoued 
his  coat  and  drawn  the  collar  up  around 
his  neck.  He  did  not  know : perhaps  she 
might  be  unconscious,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue—and  terror;  perhaps  he  imagined 
her,  while  he  was  searching  with  his  eyes 
as  he  did,  hither  and  yon  over  the  dark 
water;  perhaps  her  face  and  figure  did 
come  up  to  him,  so  proud,  so  command- 
ing, with  her  fair  face  and  dark  wavy 
hair;  perhaps  he  saw  her  as  they  had 
sailed  out  together  before,  with  the  sun- 
light streaming  around  her,  seeming  to 
be  reflected  off  her  as  from  some  white 
and  glittering  thing. 

And  now  there  was  w'reck;  he  knew  it 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  channel  in  the  lit- 
tle stream  that  led  up  to  his  float ; he  knew 
how  she  had  drifted  and  drifted  out  with 
the  wind  and  tide,  thinking  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  back ; how,  at  length,  she  had 
turned  against  the  strong  wind;  how  she 
had  discovered  all  at  once  that  she  was 
making  no  progress — the  boat's  head  going 
round  before  the  wind,  and  every  inch 
gained  swallowed  up  in  a dozen  inches 
lost;  there  was  a struggle,  he  knew  it — 
there  was  an  awTfui  determined  struggle 
from  that  strong-willed  girl;  and  then 
there  was  only  one  end,  her  last  bit  of 
strength  wfas  gone,  and  the  proud  head 
w’as  bowed  in  a wild,  tearful  fit  of  despair; 
then  night  came,  and  now — 

If  he  could  only  see!  if  there  was  only 
light!  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
the  wray  the  wind  had  blown  her.  There 
was  the  quiet,  grim  resolve  to  go  on  and 
search  ; that  intent,  eager  eye  of  Joe's  was 
everywhere,  restless,  peering,  watching, 
prying  into  the  darkness;  the  ear  was  open, 
catching  every  sound;  but  there  was  no- 
thing but  the  rush  of  the  wind  over  the 
water,  the  occasional  hiss  on  the  gunwale 
as  the  Maria  swept  through  a crest  and 
left  its  bubbles  behind  her,  the  whack  of 
the  boom  as  it  fell,  far  out  over  the  vessel's 
side,  with  the  dip  of  the  bow;  and  that 
crouching  form  of  Joe's,  the  neck  stretch- 
ed out,  the  iron  hand  ever  on  the  wavering 
tiller.  He  was  nearing  the  middle  of  the 
Sound.  The  beat  of  the  paddles  of  the 
night  steamers  began  to  come  on  his  ears 
against  the  wind,  and  the  lights  were 
down  there  to  his  right.  He  could  easily 
enough  keep  out  of  their  way  with  that 
breeze.  It  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  more. 
The  clouds  had  thinned.  It  was  not  quite 


so  dark.  The  first  of  the  steamers  was 
coming  up  close.  He  was  about  to  bring 
his  boat's  head  up  and  go  astern  of  her. 
But  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  saw'  a 
black  object  on  the  water  just  ahead.  He 
hallooed.  There  wras  no  answer.  In 
a moment  more,  by  the  head-light  of  the 
steamer,  he  saw  plainly  it  was  his  boat,  and 
a hand  hung  over  the  gunwale.  The 
lookout  of  the  steamer  shouted,  and  the 
whistle  blew  an  alarm.  Heaven  knows 
what  there  was  in  Joe's  heart.  But  he 
held  that  tiller  as  rigid  as  if  his  arm  had 
been  of  iron ; he  wrascrouched,  immovable, 
as  if  his  body  was  iron;  keeping  straight 
on,  the  big  bow  over  him,  the  little  row- 
boat right  ahead ; ever  a fast  eye  on  that 
boat— to  hit  it  straight.  44  Luff  !"  thun- 
dered the  voice  from  the  deck.  The  spray 
of  the  cutwater  spurted  over  the  Maria . 
But  she  kept  straight  on ; her  bow  jammed 
the  row-boat,  and  it  spun  on.  Then  there 
was  a smash.  The  stern -sheet  of  the  Ma- 
ria wras  splinters,  and  Joe  was  deep  in  the 
water,  the  great  bulk  of  the  steamer,  with 
her  paddles  stationary  now,  sweeping  over 
the  spot. 

He  was  found  by  Marlow  and  his  friends 
dazed  and  feebly  swimming  in  the  wake. 

4 ‘You  had  better  pick  her  up  now/’  he 
said  in  a faint  voice,  pointing  to  leeward 
as  they  lifted  him  in,  and  then  he  sank 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  his 
eyes  closed. 

They  sat  still  for  a moment  around  the 
lantern,  without  a word.  Then  Marlow 
said,  in  an  awe  struck  voice:  44  Joe!  is  it 
you  ? I thought  ye  was  dead."  And  he 
felt  of  him  to  see  if  he  still  lived. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  “I’ve  smashed 
my  leg.  Tom;  that's  all;  you'd  better  pick 
her  up." 

They  sailed  along  and  found  the  row- 
boat, and  took  its  bewildered  occupant  in 
wi tli  them.  She  gazed  at  the  steamer 
lights  fading  into  the  distance.  44  Is  that 
the  city  ? Is  that  the  square  ?’’  she  asked, 
brushing  the  long  hair  from  her  face. 

4‘  And  wfho  are  you  ?"  as  she  gazed  on  the 
group  of  lantern -lit  faces.  “ Let  me  go!" 
and  she  struggled  to  get  out  of  the  boat. 

“ No,  no,"  said  Joe,  as  loud  as  he  could, 

“ we're  friends." 

“What.  she  whispered — “ what  ? Is 
that  Joe's  voice  ?"  Then,  with  a dreamy 
abandonment,  “Oh!  I knew  you  would 
say  that,  Joe;  I knew  you  would  say  we 
were  friends— if  I was  mean.”  And  with 
that  she  burst  into  hysterical  weeping  and 
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fell  backward  ; but  Marlow  caught  her  in 
his  arms.  After  a few  minutes  she  seem- 
ed to  come  more  to  a practical  sense,  and 
rose  up  and  demanded  roundly,  “Where 
is  Joe  ? Where  is  he  ?”  Then  in  a mo- 
ment she  whispered,  half  dreamily,  “Is 
he  dead  too  ?” 

Marlow  pointed  to  him  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  She  looked  at  him.  His  eyes 
were  closed.  “ Is  he  dead  ?”  she  asked  of 
Marlow,  as  if  she  were  approaching  him 
confidentially. 

“Speak  to  her,  Joe!”  said  Tom,  half 
distracted. 

The  call  made  him  open  his  eyes,  but 
he  did  not  speak. 

“Oh  no,  I see  he  isn’t  dead,”  she  said, 
cheerily.  Then  she  suddenly  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead.  “Where  is  my 
boat  ?”  she  cried. 

“There  astern,  ma’am,  in  tow.” 

She  looked  and  saw  it.  “ Oh  yes,”  she 
said;  “and  Joe  is  resting;”  and  she  sat 
down  in  the  cockpit,  as  if  it  were  a plea- 
sure sail  and  daylight.  The  men  did  not 
speak  to  her.  And  gradually,  as  if  over- 
come with  some  narcotic  draught,  she 
sank  down  and  slept. 

Early  next  morning  the  town  was  alive 
with  the  story.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
been  heard  of  in  the  boating  annals  of 
Ipswich.  “To  steer,”  said  old  Solomon 
Harvey,  to  the  group  of  loungers  at  the 
tavern — “to  steer  straight  under  the  New 
England's  stem  and  her  goin’  nigh  on 
eighteen  knots,  I say,  that  takes  a stiff 
back,  and  a darned  strong  arm,  boys,  to 
hold  a tiller  stiddy,  and  not  twitch  her 
all  to  once  at  the  last,  and  sheer;  it  takes 
an  iron  insides  to  run  int’  death  like 
that.” 

“’Twas  jest  luck  that ’t  wa’n’t  death,” 
remarked  Dan’l  Gibson,  “and  that’s  all.” 

“ Well,  not  altogether,  Dan’l.  He  must 
ha’  give  a jump  at  last,  or  he’d  ben  struck 
by  the  cutwater.  ’Twas  the  starn-sheets 
of  the  Maria , you  know,  was  inissin’;  an’ 
if  he’d  be’n  settin’  there,  good-by,  Joe! 
He  must  ha’  jumped.” 

“And  one  shin  ketched  the  cutwater?” 
suggested  Dan’l;  “and  that’s  what  broke 
the  bones  ?” 

“ Undoubted,”  replied  Solomon.  “You 
see  the  row-boat  was  t’other  side  o’  the 
bow  from  the  Maria , and  after  Joe  had 
once  bumped  her  out  o’  the  starboard  suc- 
tion. why,  his  work  was  done— what  he 
could;  and  he  could  afford  to  go;  but 
rap!  crack f jump!  it  must  ha’  been  jest 


like  that;  and  all  under  that  prow — it 
makes  me  creep  all  over.” 

“ Quicker’n  lightnin’,”  muttered  Gib- 
son; “ben  nothin’  like  it  round  here;” 
and  no  one  said  nay. 

And  there  were  not  wanting  villagers 
now  to  say  that  they  had  always  knowed 
there  was  somethin’  in  Joe. 

It  was  evening  of  the  second  day  before 
Miss  Edgcombe  had  learned  from  injured 
Joe  enough  of  the  particulars  of  the  res- 
cue to  be  able  to  give  her  niece  a full  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened;  and  it  was 
not  earlier,  indeed,  that  Miss  Lansdowne 
herself  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  listen 
to  the  tale. 

When  the  old  lady  had  finished,  the 
listener  was  trembling  and  her  eyelashes 
were  wet.  “There!  I should  have  wait- 
ed,” said  the  historian. 

“No,”  replied  her  niece,  “it  is  not 
that.” 

“ What  is  it,  dear?” 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  “ No, 
not  now.”  There  was  nothing  to  tell  her 
aunt;  only  to  tell  Joe;  her  contrition  and 
the  story  of  it  all;  to  Joe,  who  had  given 
her  everything. 

The  next  day,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  her  physician,  she  dressed  and 
went  to  the  Gilfillan  cottage.  Mrs.  Gib 
Allan  embraced  her.  “ May  I see  Joe?” 
she  asked. 

“Yes;”  and  the  gentle  widow  remain- 
ed below  in  the  sitting-room  while  the 
visitor  climbed  the  attic  stair.  She  tap- 
ped at  the  door. 

“ Come  in,”  cried  Joe’s  voice. 

She  entered  the  little  room,  where  Joe, 
under  the  slanting  ceiling,  was  lying  on 
his  bed.  He  received  her  gallantly,  and 
begged  her  to  sit  down. 

But  she  could  not  do  that,  all  at  once. 
She  stood  looking  at  him,  with  great 
depth  in  her  eyes,  her  breast  heaving. 
“How  are  you,  Joe?”  she  asked  at  length, 
under  her  breath. 

“The  bones  are  making  friends, 
ma’am.  I’ll  be  out  in  a few  days.” 

She  went  over  and  sat  down  by  his 
bed.  There  was  a heightened  color  in  her 
cheeks.  Her  breath  came  and  went  quick- 
ly. Her  hands  were  tremulous.  “ I 
have  come,”  she  said,  “ to  apologize;  and 
my  apology  is  a long  story — a story  of  the 
whole  summer.  I cannot  tell  you  why 
I did  not  bow  to  you  on  the  street,  with- 
out telling  you  everything.  Forgive  me, 
Joe,  if  I seem  unwomanly.  It  is  hard  to 
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do  it.  But  I will  do  it — and  then  you 
will  not  see  me  again/’  She  paused. 
“ I loved  you,  Joe,  when  I did  not  bow  to 
you.”  Her  voice  wavered,  and  her  hands 
clasped  each  other  nervously.  Joe  did 
not  speak  nor  move;  his  head  was  bent 
and  his  eyes  cast  down.  “Before  that, 
when  I behaved  haughtily  to  you,  it  was 
because  I — loved  you.  You  know  now, 
Joe.  I am  sorry  I acted  so.  I am  going 
away.”  Her  frame  shook  and  the  tears 
rained  on  her  lap.  “Here,  Joe,  please 
take  this  ring,  and  remember  me  by  it.” 

She  held  out  the  ring,  and  Joe  held  out 
his  hand,  but  took  hers,  and  not  the  ring. 
He  was  very  solemn.  “I  am  sorry,”  he 
said,  “to  cause  you  this.  You  have  acted 
very  nobly.  I might  have  spared  it.  But 
there  are  some  confidences  that  one  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  another,  that  one 
does  not  grudge.  One  is  not  sorry  to  have 
given  a confidence  to  a lover.  One  is  sure 
of  finding  a home  there.  There  need  be 
no  shame.” 

“Oh,  Joe!”  she  gasped. 

“ I can  only  love  you  the  more  for  what 
you  have  said  and  done  here.” 

“ Think  what  you  did  for  me,”  she  whis- 
pered. 

“Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,” 
said  he,  tenderly.  “I  would  have  done 
it  for — ” 

“ Anybody  ?— even  your  little  friend  of 
the  toy  sloop,  I guess.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Joe.  “It  is  only  what 
one  has  to  do;  there  is  no  choice.  It  is 
nothing;  do  not  dwell  on  it.” 

She  pressed  his  hand. 

“ I have  belied  myself,”  he  continued. 


“ Do  you  remember  you  asked  me  once  if 
you  could  do  anything  for  me 

“You  said  ‘no.’” 

“I  did  not  wish  you  to  throw  yourself 
awav  on  a man  like  me.” 

“Joe!” 

“After  that  you  sat  up  very  proud  in 
the  boat.” 

“ Will  you  forgive  me  ?” 

“ You  were  very  handsome.  After  that 
you — appeared  to  me  at  the  church  fair.’1 

There  was  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

She  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

“I — liked  that  too.” 

She  laughed  as  she  glanced  up  at  him 

“Then  you  cut  me.” 

“ Did  you  like  that?” 

“Not  for  the  moment.  But  I thought 
directly  after,  ‘That  is  proper,  that  is  fit- 
ting.’ I recognized  its  logic;  and— yes, 
I did  like  it.  And  when  I found  in  the 
afternoon  that  you  had  taken  my  boat 
and  gone  out  to  sea,  then  I thought  I had 
really  found  a woman  who  liked  me.  But 
was  I to  lose  her  so  soon  ?” 

She  shuddered.  The  occurrence  was 
not  three  days  old  yet.  “ Oh,  Joe,  don't 
speak  of  that!  Joe,”  she  said,  suddenly, 
with  a little  horror  in  her  face,  “you  don't 
think  that  that  is  what  makes  me—  I 
began  to  like  you  long  before  that.  Oh, 
you  were  such  a blessed  relief  to  me!” 

“Perhaps  you  may  suspect.”  said  Joe, 
“ that  you  are  a happy  deliverance  to  me.” 

“And  you  didn't  speak  to  me  all  that 
time  because — ” 

“ Yes,  because  I loved  you.” 

“ That  was  a mistake,  wasn't  it,  Joe  ?” 

“All's  well  that  ends  well.” 


THE  OLDEST  AND  SMALLEST  SECT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  F.  HURST.  D. D. 


INHERE  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
. the  small  city  of  Nablus,  in  North 
Palestine,  a little  religious  community — 
now  numbering  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  souls  — which  has  defied  the  rav- 
ages of  war  and  poverty  and  oppression 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  Unlike  the 
Vaudois,  these  Samaritans  have  had  no 
friendly  system  of  mountain  buttresses  to 
defend  them  through  the  centuries;  and 
still  more  unlike  the  long  lived  Savoyard 
Protestants,  they  have  been  right  in  the 
pathway  along  which  the  devastating 
armies  have  marched  back  and  forth,  from 
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the  time  of  Sargou  to  Napoleon.  But 
they  have  lived  on,  and  their  unity  has 
never  been  broken.  They  have  clung  to 
little  Nablus  and  to  their  sacred  Mount 
Gerizim,  as  the  very  cactus  roots  to  Hie 
granite  sides  of  the  sombre  Ebal  that  con- 
fronts them  across  their  little  enchanted 
valley. 

The  line  of  Samaritan  history,  however, 
extends  to  a far  earlier  period  than  thirty 
centuries  since;  indeed,  it  stretches  back 
to  the  morning  of  history.  When  Abra- 
ham was  called  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  he  crossed  the  Jordan 
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and  proceeded  directly  to  Sichem,  or  She- 
chem,  the  probable  site  of  the  present  Na- 
blus, where  he  pitched  his  tent  and  dwelt 
for  a time,  receiving  during  his  stay  the 
divine  promise  of  the  possession  of  the 
whole  land  by  his  posterity.  From  Abra- 
ham’s time,  therefore,  the  Samaritan  his- 
tory runs  parallel  with  the  Jewish,  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  national- 
ity by  the  Assyrian  invasion.  Since  that 
catastrophe  the  line  of  Samaritan  religious 
life  has  never  been  interrupted.  The 
Jews  have  dispersed  all  over  the  world, 
and  are  now  divided  into  numerous  shades 
of  faith.  But  the  Samaritans  still  live  at 
the  base  of  sacred  Gerizim,  and  have  nev- 
er differed  among  each  other  in  tradition, 
faith,  or  usages.  Dean  Stanley  has  ac- 
cordingly ample  ground  for  claiming  for 
this  little  Samaritan  community  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  the  “oldest  and 
smallest  sect  in  the  world.” 

The  feeling  with  which  the  present  Sa- 
maritans regard  the  Mohammedans  is  of 
that  intense  bitterness  which  they  have 
always  manifested  toward  the  Jews.  And 
why  not?  Does  not  the  Samaritan  date 
his  faith  from  Abraham,  or  rather  from 
Adam  ? and  has  he  not  a right  to  call  that 
an  infant  religion  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  only  the  trifle  of  twelve  centu- 
ries ? Is  not  the  Koran  one  of  your  new 
catchpenny  romances,  while  that  myste- 
rious copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  of 
sacred  lamb-skins,  which  the  Samaritans 
have  been  reading  and  kissing  through 
these  many  ages,  is  the  oldest  copy  in  ex- 
istence, written  down  by  Aaron’s  own 
grandson,  and  the  veritable  original  of  all 
the  Pentateuchs  in  the  world? 

As  the  population  of  Nablus  is  just 
about  12,000,  the  little  Samaritan  commu- 
nity is  almost  absorbed  by  the  surround- 
ing Mohammedan  mass.  Save  to  a care- 
ful observe]*,  the  very  existence  and  pre- 
sence of  the  Samaritans  as  a distinct  ele- 
ment of  citizenship  in  Nablus  would  not  be 
noticed.  The  Samaritans  wear  a turban, 
much  like  that  of  their  true  Moslem  neigh- 
bors, but  between  the  history  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  two  classes  there  is  not  a single 
point  of  positive  resemblance. 

My  visit  to  Nablus  was  in  April,  the 
best  of  all  months  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  region.  Having 
come  from  the  barren  and  rocky  hills  of 
Judea,  I was  hardly  prepared  for  so  posi- 
tive a change  as  this  sudden  luxuriance 
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of  foliage  and  flowers.  At  Jacob  s Well 
I turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  entered 
the  narrow  valley  of  Nablus.  What  the 
valley  of  the  Engadine  is  to  the  Tyrol, 
that  of  Nablus  is  to  Syria.  There  is  no- 
thing elsewhere  that  approaches  it.  It  is 
the  quiet,  half-concealed  gem  of  the  whole 
land.  While  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is 
fruitful,  there  is  chiefly  the  charm  of  his- 
tory to  make  it  attractive.  But  in  the 
valley  of  Nablus  there  is  a profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruits  that  transfers  you  at 
once  to  the  tropics. 

Beyond  the  city  of  Nablus,  as  you  bear 
northward  toward  Sebustieh,  the  ancient 
city  of  Samaria,  the  sound  of  brooks  and 
fountains — new  enough  to  the  tourist  from 
the  south — is  as  present  and  cheering  as  to 
the  guest  who  falls  asleep  amid  the  jas- 
mines and  fountains  of  the  court  of  Deme- 
tri’s  Hotel  in  Damascus.  The  valley  is  a 
perpetual  orchard,  or  rather  garden,  with 
a great  variety  of  fruits  and  flo Wei's.  Figs, 
mulberries,  grapes,  pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons,  apricots,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
vie  for  mastery  in  this  miniature  Eden. 
Van  de  Velde,  for  a calm  Dutchman,  quite 
lost  his  self-control  when  he  entered  the 
valley.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  a pe- 
culiar coloring  here  to  all  objects — 44  a 
lovely  bluish  haze.” 

My  dragoman  conducted  me  into  Na- 
blus by  the  western  gate  -an  old  rickety 
affair.  Through  this  I rode  with  some- 
thing of  a dash,  lest  the  sleepy  guard 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  detain  me 
without  for  an  hour  or  two  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  customary  meaningless  for- 
malities. On  my  way  to  my  lodgings  I 
passed  an  excellent  bazar,  which  I have 
since  learned  is  the  best  in  Palestine.  I 
found  dark  but  otherwise  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  middle  of  the  little  city, 
and  divided  my  few  days  in  Nablus  be- 
tween clambering  up  the  sides  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  examining  the  marble  ruins  that 
crown  it,  conversing  with  the  Samaritan 
high-priest,  and  rambling  back  to  Jacob's 
Well  and  Joseph’s  Tomb. 

The  presence  of  the  little  Samaritan 
community  in  Nablus,  clinging  to  their 
traditions  and  religion  and  first  home 
with  a tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  suggests  a glance 
at  the  marvellous  history  of  this  now  dy- 
ing sect.  When  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  took  Sama- 
ria and  carried  all  its  strong  inhabitants 
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to  Assyria,  b.c.  722,  he  supplied  the  place 
of  the  exiles  by  colonists  from  Babylon 
and  other  parts  of  his  empire.  These  col- 
onists united  with  the  infirm  population 
which  had  not  been  regarded  worth  tak- 
ing captive,  and  the  two  elements  formed 
the  basis  of  a new  and  mixed  population. 
The  religion,  up  to  a certain  time,  was 
semi-idolatrous,  having  been  introduced 
by  the  new  colonists  from  Babylonia. 
The  country  began  to  be  infested  with 
lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  the  peo- 
ple, regarding  this  as  an  evidence  of  di- 
vine wrath  for  stripping  the  land  of  its 
native  deity,  sent  a request  to  the  King 
of  Assyria  to  give  an  order  for  the  return 
of  some  Israelitish  priests  from  captivity, 
that  the  citizens  might  be  instructed  in 
their  former  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
thus  the  wrath  of  the  popular  deity  be 
appeased  for  all  time  to  come.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  Israelitish  priests 
became  the  religious  teachers  of  Samaria. 
Shechem,  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testa- 
**  ment  and  the  Nablus  of  our  times,  be- 
came the  capital.  We  have,  then,  this 
anomalous  combination  of  facts:  a mon- 
grel population,  part  Assyrian  and  part 
Israelitish,  living  in  a country  which 
had  belonged  to  the  latter  element,  and 
now  instructed  in  the  religion  of  Israel 
by  the  priests  who  had  been  voluntarily 
sent  back  from  exile.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventy  years’  Jewish  captivity,  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  his  Jewish  brethren  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem  and  began  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  the  Samaritans  proposed  to  unite 
with  them.  But  the  Jews  would  not  per- 
mit them,  on  the  ground  that  they  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  semi -pagans. 
They  therefore  disclaimed  all  fellowship 
with  them,  and  would  give  them  no 
share  in  the  restoration  of  their  worship 
throughout  the  land.  The  Samaritans 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  religious  inde- 
pendence; so  they  proceeded  to  their  sa- 
cred Shechem,  and  erected  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Gerizim  that  great  temple  whose 
rains  are  to-day  the  wonder  of  the  anti- 
quarian. From  the  day  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  permit  them  to  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  has  been  singularly 
intense. 

There  is  no  sadder  bit  of  local  history 
than  that  of  Nablus.  In  the  Roman  pe- 
riod this  city  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
and  called  Flavia  Neapolis  (new  city). 
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The  present  title  is  therefore  a very 
perceptible  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Ro: 
man  name.  A Roman  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Vespasian.  It  appears 
that  the  population  has  always  been 
quarrelsome,  either  with  itself  or  united- 
ly against  its  rulers.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  490, 
the  people  arose  against  the  Christians, 
and  having  chosen  as  chief  a certain 
Justus,  they  fell  on  them  during  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  and  put  to  death  many  of 
them  and  destroyed  their  churches.  The 
Emperor  sent  troops  against  the  rebels. 
Gerizim  was  given  to  the  Christians,  who 
built  a church  thereon  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  The  ruins  of  this  church  we  find 
to-day  beside  those  of  the  original  Samar- 
itan temple.  Under  Justinian  the  Sa- 
maritans rose  again,  and  destroyed  the 
churches  and  massacred  as  many  of  the 
Christians  as  fell  into  their  hands.  They 
murdered  Ammon  as,  Archbishop  of  She- 
chem. These  excesses  were  punished  by 
Justinian,  who  sent  out  a general  against 
the  rebels,  and  the  Samaritans  were  com- 
pelled to  build  the  demolished  churches 
at  their  own  cost.  This  general  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  Samaritans  explains 
the  severity  of  the  decrees  of  the  Em- 
perors in  the  Roman  code  against  this 
sect.* 

During  the  later  Roman  Empire  the 
Samaritans,  as  a sect,  began  to  lose  all 
historical  importance.  The  Christians 
had  their  churches  at  Nablus,  and  were 
protected  in  their  rights,  until  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  of  Syria,  when  both 
Samaritans  and  Christians  shared  in  the 
devastations  of  that  time.  The  Samar- 
itans, however,  were  not  exterminated, 
and  were  not  even  driven  from  Nablus. 
During  the  Crusades  they  fell  under 
Christian  rule,  and  again  reverted  to  Mo- 
hammedan control  when  the  Turks  be- 
came possessors  of  Syria.  The  Samari- 
tans have  therefore  never  been  an  in- 
dependent people,  but  have  been  succes- 
sively ruled  by  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Romans,  and  Turks.  Yet 
during  all  these  thirty  centuries  they 
have  never  gone  beyond  the  sight  of  their 
pomegranate  and  almond  blossoms,  or  the 
sound  of  their  brooks,  or  the  protecting 
side  of  their  sacred  Gerizim.  But  they 
have  paid  a fearful  penalty  in  the  de- 
crease of  their  numbers  and  in  their  pre- 

♦ Barges,  L(S  Samaritains  de  Naplome,  pp.  31,  33, 
35,  36. 
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sent  poverty.  Only  their  religion  has 
kept  them  bound  together. 

I spent  an  entire  afternoon  on  the  top 
of  Gerizim,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  excellent 
diagram  examined  the  ruins  of  the 
church  and  the  ancient  temple  until  an 
approaching  storm  hastened  my  depart- 
ure. The  various  parts  and  uses  of  the 
temple  are  still  traceable.  The  greatest 
of  the  Samaritan  festivals,  the  Passover, 
is  still  celebrated  on  the  top  of  Gerizim 
with  the  most  solemn  and  elaborate  fes- 
tivities. 

The  Samaritan  synagogue  is  a small 
building  in  the  centre  of  Nablus,  half 
obscured  by  the  surrounding  dwellings. 
I passed  through  arched  and  littered 
streets  to  a little  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a little  plot  of  grass,  relieved 
by  three  trees,  two  of  which  were  lemon. 
I here  found  a little  Samaritan  school, 
and  at  the  sight  of  a stranger  the  children 
sprang  from  the  floor  where  they  were 
sitting,  kissed  my  hand,  and  begged  for 
backsheesh.  The  teacher  was  a youth  of 
about  fourteen,  the  son  of  Amram  the 
high-priest.  I was  greatly  disappointed 
at  failing  to  find  Amram  himself,  but  in 
the  end  this  circumstance  aided  me  in  my 
chief  object,  for  the  young  man  was  will- 
ing, for  a good  fee,  to  show  me  the  an- 
cient Pentateuch.  His  father  might  have 
been  deaf  to  all  entreaties. 

The  claim  of  the  Samaritans  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  older  than  the 
Jewish  is  supported  by  their  own  un- 
broken tradition  and  by  the  opinion  of 
some  learned  men  of  the  present  time  in 
Christian  countries.  But  the  weight  of 
internal  evidence  is  against  it,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  grammatical 
emendations,  late  glosses  in  the  text,  in- 
sertions of  foreign  passages,  alterations, 
Samaritanisms,  and  changes  in  support  of 
Samaritan  doctrine. 

There  are  three  codices  kept  in  the  lit- 
tle synagogue  in  Nablus,  two  being  gen- 
erally shown  to  strangers.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  the  veritable  one  can  be  seen.  My 
good  fortune  in  getting  a hasty  look  at  it 
was  due  to  the  venturous  and  avaricious 
spirit  of  Amram's  son,  rather  than  to  any 
management  of  my  own.  Having  first 
exhibited  the  two  imitations,  the  young 
man,  upon  the  offer  of  an  additional  fee, 
then  brought  out  the  original  scroll  from 
a chest.  After  the  removal  of  the  red 
satin  cover  I saw  that  the  codex  was  en- 
closed in  a silver  cylindrical  case,  which 


had  two  doors  opening  on  two  sets  of 
hinges.  When  these  doors  were  thrown 
back  the  whole  column  was  exposed  to 
the  vision.  This  cylinder  is  of  rich  work- 
manship. It  is  about  two  feet  and  a half 
long  and  nearly  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
presents,  in  exquisite  raised  work,  a good 
plan  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  every  part 
given  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
rarest  skill.  The  roll  consists  of  dingy 
skins— prepared  before  the  invention  of 
parchment  — sewed  together  with  neat 
stitches,  and  worn  and  patched,  and  here 
and  there  entirely  illegible.  The  skins 
are  of  equal  size,  and  measure  each  twen- 
ty-five inches  long  and  fifteen  wide. 

Before  leaving  Nablus  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  an  evening  with  Am- 
ram at  his  own  house.  He  lived  in  the 
greatest  simplicity,  though  in  Palestine 
that  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Mrs.  El  Karey,  the  wife  of  the  mission- 
ary in  Nablus  in  the  employment  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  London, 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  me  and 
serve  as  interpreter.  The  venerable  high- 
priest,  who  was  barefooted,  and  clad  in  a 
great  turban  and  loose  flowing  robe,  re- 
ceived us  with  calm  and  dignified  cord- 
iality in  his  room — at  once  his  parlor, 
diniug-room,  and  bedroom.  His  very 
aged  mother  was  lying  on  the  floor,  cov- 
ered with  bedclothing,  and  asleep.  There 
were  several  children,  half  asleep,  lying 
about  the  room.  Am  ram’s  son-in-law 
was  slowly  copying  a Pentateuch — for  the 
Samaritans  have  no  printing-press.  It 
requires  a year  to  make  a copy,  which  is 
never  sold,  and  is  only  used  by  the  com- 
munity. The  aged  mother  of  Amram 
arose  after  we  had  been  present  a few 
minutes,  the  many  ornaments  on  her 
neck  and  in  her  ears  making  a harsh 
tinkling  sound  as  she  moved.  I was  in- 
vited to  a seat  on  the  floor,  and  to  take 
coffee  and  cigarettes.  The  mother,  on 
seeing  guests  in  her  presence,  took  a rude 
bellows  and  blew  up  the  dull  coals  under 
the  copper  kettle.  Coffee,  the  Oriental’s 
unfailing  proof  of  hospitality,  was  handed 
us  in  little  cups. 

The  peculiar  views  of  Amram  may  be 
said  to  represent  very  fairly  the  theology 
of  his  dying  community.  The  world,  he 
claimed,  is  about  seven  thousand  years 
old.  For  fifty-five  years  men  will  go  on 
increasing  in  wickedness,  after  which 
there  will  come  a time  of  great  peace  and 
purity.  Then  there  will  come  on  a new 
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period  of  consummate  wickedness,  which 
will  last  three  hundred  years.  This  time 
will  be  consummated  by  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  world.  After  this  the 
general  judgment  will  take  place,  when 
the  righteous  will  go  to  live  with  God 
and  the  wicked  with  Satan.  There  are 
some  people  who  have  clean  hearts,  or  at 
least  are  accepted  as  clean,  though  none 
are  absolutely  pure.  Just  here  Araram 
looked  off,  as  if  in  the  distance,  and  said, 
“God  is  one!”  Here  he  intended  a 
slight  thrust  at  all  Christians,  because  of 


their  emphasis  on  Christ  and  His  divine 
character. 

He  spoke  with  interest  of  the  ruins  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  of  the  increase  of  his 
community  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  closed  by  expressing  his  firm  belief 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Samaritans  would  be  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  world. 

Amram  has  since  died,  and  the  sedate 
son-in-law,  being  the  eldest  male  relative, 
has  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priest- 
hood. 


JUPITER  LIGHTS.* 


BY  CONSTANCK  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 


XXXI. 

WHEN  Eve  reached  the  camp,  after 
her  parting  with  Paul,  Cicely  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  beach  alone;  ap- 
parently she  had  sent  every  one  away. 
“ Well?”  she  said,  as  the  canoe  grated  on 
the  sand. 

44 1 told  him,”  Eve  answered. 
“Everything?” 

“Everything.” 

“And  he  did  not — ?” 

“No;  he  did  not.” 

For  an  instant  Cicely’s  face  expressed 
keen  sympathy.  Then  her  expression 
changed.  “You  did  it,  you  know!  You 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

“ Will  you  help  me  to  get  away  ?”  Eve 
asked.  “ I cannot  see  him  again.” 

“And  do  you  imagine  that  by  any 
chance  he  wishes  to  see  you  ?”  said  Cicely, 
with  triumph. 

“ But  he  will  have  to  come  back  here; 
he  must.  Let  me  go  away  before  he 
comes.  We  were  leaving  to-morrow  in 
any  case;  help  me  off  now,”  Eve  pleaded. 

Cicely  surveyed  her  with  hard  eyes; 
the  once  strong  Eve  now  looked  at  her 
imploringly,  her  face  pallid,  her  voice 
broken.  Havinghad  her  satisfaction,  the 
vindictive  little  creature  turned,  and  going 
back  to  the  lodge,  began  in  her  soft  voice 
to  issue  orders  with  imperative  haste,  as 
though  she  had  but  one  wish  in  the  world, 
namely,  to  help  Eve.  Mrs.  Mile  found 
herself  working  as  she  had  never  worked 
before;  the  Irishmen  tumbled  over  each 
other ; Porley  and  the  cook  constantly 
gallopaded — no  other  word  could  describe 
their  gait.  The  Judge  worked  fiercely; 


he  packed  portmanteaus  and  then  un- 
packed them;  he  took  numberless  steps; 
he  hurried  down  to  the  beach  carrying 
the  wrong  thing,  and  then  returned  with 
equal  rapidity,  forgetting  what  he  had 
come  for;  he  helped  in  launching  the 
canoes  until  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head ; 
he  ran  after  the  Irishmen  ; he  carried 
Jack;  he  scolded  Porley.  And  then,  dur- 
ing one  of  these  journeys,  his  strength 
failed  suddenly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down.  As  there  was  no  bench  near,  he 
sat  down  on  the  ground. 

Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Mile  came  by. 
“ Oh!  Do  let  me  assist  you,”  she  cried. 

“I  am  merely  looking  at  the  lake  ; it 
is  charming  this  morning,”  replied  the 
Judge,  waving  his  hand. 

“Don't  be  mutinous.  I could  assist 
you  so  well,”  said  the  nurse,  coming  near- 
er. “ Knowing  as  I do  the  exact  position 
of  all  the  muscles.” 

“ Muscles,  madam,  muscles  ? Pass  on  !” 

One  of  the  Irishmen  next  appeared, 
carrying  Jack's  pillows  and  toys. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Hollis  is  ?” 
demanded  the  Judge,  still  seated. 

“ Mr.  Hollis,  suit  ? Yes,  surr.  Think 
hefs  gone  fishing,  surr.” 

“ D him  ! He  takes  a nice  time  for 

it — when  we're  sweating  here,”  muttered 
the  Judge,  angrily. 

But  poor  Hollis  was  fishing  only  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  in  bitter  waters.  He 
had  sent  for  Paul — yes.  But  he  could 
not  stay  to  witness  his  return  with  Eve. 
(He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Eve  would  return  with  him.)  He  shook 
hands  with  Paul  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
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camp,  and  made  a number  of  jokes,  as 
usual.  But  soon  after  the  younger  man’s 
canoe  had  started  eastward  in  search  of 
Eve,  a second  canoe,  with  Hollis  pad- 
dling, stole  quietly  away,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Its  occupant  reached 
Bois  Blanc  in  due  time.  He  remained 
there  four  hours. 

A month  later  a letter  came  to  Paul 
from  a small  town  near  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  “You  see,  when  I 
got  back  to  Bois  Blanc,  it  sort  of  came 
over  me  that  I’d  go  West.  People  are 
more  lively  out  here,  and  not  so  crowded. 
I’ve  got  hold  of  a capital  thing  in  raisins 
in  southern  California.  ' If  that  fails, 
there  is  stock-raising,  and  plenty  of  other 
things.  And  the  same  old  auctioneer 
line.  I’ve  left  a trifle  in  the  *savings’- 
bank  at  Bois  Blanc  for  Jacky.  Perhaps 
you’ll  take  charge  of  it  for  him  ? You’ll 
hear  from  me  again  soon.  C.  Hollis.” 

But  Paul  never  heard  from  him.  From 
that  moment  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 
Ferdie,  if  he  had  known  Hollis,  would 
, have  had  a vision  of  his  thin  figure  mak- 
ing its  way  year  by  year  further  westward, 
always  attired  in  the  black  coat  and  tall 
hat  (which  marked  his  dignity  as  a law- 
yer, as  a man  who  knew  Horace) — the 
same  attire  whether  voyaging  in  a prai- 
rie schooner,  chopping  wood  at  a camp, 
working  in  the  mines,  or  hunting  elk 
along  the  ridges  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
But  Paul  had  no  such  visions;  lie  did  not 
see  human  lives  as  pictures,  as  tableaux- 
vivants.  He  was  sincerely  sorry  that 
Hollis  had  vamosed  in  that  way.  But  he 
understood  it  too. 

The  trifle  turned  out  to  be  eight 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  regularly  en- 
tered to  little  Jack’s  account,  and  there 
was  a pass-book  with  his  full  name, 
“John  Frederick  Bruce.”  “Bruce!  that 
did  it,”  thought  Paul.  “ He  could  give  it 
to  the  child.  Poor  old  Kit!  it  must  have 
been  all  he  had.” 

Through  these  busy  preparations  for  de- 
parture, the  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
the  many  orders,  the  talking,  Eve  did  not 
stir;  she  sat  apathetically  on  a bench,  her 
eyes  on  the  water.  Once  Cicely  came, 
bringing  her  wraps  and  travelling  bag. 
Eve  accepted  them,  but  said  nothing. 
Cicely's  generalship  was  excellent;  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  three  canoes  were 
ready;  the  Judge,  Porley  and  Jack,  Eve, 
Cicely  herself,  with  three  of  the  men  to 
row,  took  tlieif  places;  the  boats  glided 
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out  on  the  water,  turning  toward  the  west. 
Mrs.  Mile  bowed  gravely  to  the  Judge, 
with  an  air  of  compunction;  she  knew 
what  an  impression  she  had  made  upon 
that  old  man ; she  was  afraid  that  she  had 
not  done  right  I Mrs.  Mile  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  camp  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Paul  Tennant. 

The  canoes  were  out  all  night.  At 
dawn  the  little  party  found  refuge  on  one 
of  the  North  Shore  steamers,  and  began 
the  long  voyage  down  the  chain  of  lakes, 
stopping  again  at  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cleveland,  thence  by  railway  to  New 
York,  and  from  there  southward  by  sea. 
On  the  ninth  morning  of  their  journey 
their  ocean  steamer  turned  her  bows  tow- 
ard the  distant  land,  a faint  line  on  the 
right.  By  noon,  still  coming  in,  she  was 
making  her  way  along  a winding  chan- 
nel, which  was  indicated  here  and  there 
in  the  water  by  buoys  painted  white, 
which  looked  like  little  ducks.  The  At- 
lantic was  very  calm ; its  hue  was  emerald 
green;  it  was  so  clear  that  one  could  see 
the  great  jelly-fish  floating  down  below. 
The  Judge,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his 
cane’s  head,  stood  looking  eagerly  at  ev- 
erything. His  joy  was  deep.  But  he 
was  past  the  age  when  the  surface  re- 
sponds quickly  to  the  feelings  within,  and 
his  excitement  only  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  rigidity  of  his  face  and  its  deep 
wrinkles;  the  slight  flush  in  his  cheeks 
gave  him  an  air  of  feverish  fatigue.  He 
felt  himself  an  exile  returning  home. 
And  oh!  how  beautiful  home  was!  To 
him,  this  Southern  coast  was  fair  as  Para- 
dise: he  welcomed  the  dark  hue  of  the 
Southern  trees;  he  welcomed  the  neglect- 
ed fields;  he  even  welcomed  the  broken- 
down  old  houses  here  and  there.  For  at 
least  they  were  not  staring,  they  were  not 
noisy.  To  the  Judge,  the  smart  new 
houses  of  Bois  Blanc— those  with  Mansard- 
roofs — had  seemed  to  yell.  Three  negro 
fishermen  passing  in  a row-boat  with  a 
tom  sail  were  eminently  worthy  crea- 
tures; they  were  not  the  impudent,  well 
dressed  mulattoes  of  the  North,  who  el- 
bowed him  off  the  pavements,  who  read 
newspapers  on  steamers  with  the  air  of 
men  of  the  world.  Wheu  at  last  the 
winding  channel — winding  through  wa- 
ter— came  to  an  end  at  the  mouth  of  an  in- 
let, the  white  sand-hills  on  each  hand  were 
more  beautiful  to  his  eyes  than  the  peaks 
of  the  Alps,  or  the  soft  outline  of  Italian 
mountains.  “God  bless  my  country!*’ 
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was  the  old  man’s  fervent  thought.  (But 
his  country  was  limited;  it  was  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  and  the  Savannah.) 

At  the  little  port  within  the  inlet  they 
disembarked,  and  took  the  small  steamer 
of  the  Inside  Route,  which  was  to  carry 
them  through  the  Sounds  to  Romney; 
night  had  come  on,  still  and  dark;  clouds 
covered  the  sky;  the  air  was  warm,  for  it 
was  still  summer  here.  The  dusky  shores, 
dimly  visible  on  either  hand,  gave  a sense 
of  protection  after  the  unhuman  vastness 
of  the  ocean;  the  dense  odors  of  flowers 
reached  them,  and  seemed  sweet  after  its 
blank,  cold  purity.  Cicely,  with  Porley 
and  Jack,  was  on  the  deck  near  the  stern. 
The  Judge  was  now  with  them,  now  at 
the  prow,  now  upstairs,  now  down-stairs; 
he  could  not  be  still.  Eve  stood  by  her- 
self on  the  forward  deck,  gazing  through 
the  darkness  at  the  water;  she  could  not 
see  it  save  here  and  there  in  broken 
gleams,  where  the  lights  from  the  lower 
cabin  shone  across  it.  She  heard  the  rush- 
ing sound  made  by  the  great  paddle-wheels 
as  they  revolved  unseen  behind  her;  the 
fancy  came  to  her  that  she  should  like  to 
be  lashed  to  the  outer  rim  of  one  of  them, 
and  be  carried  up  and  down  through  the 
cool  water.  Toward  midnight  a star 
shone  out  ahead.  “See  it?”  said  the 
Judge,  excitedly,  coming  to  show  it  to  her. 
“Jupiter  Light!” 

And  Eve  remembered  that  less  than  a 
year  before  she  had  landed  here  for  the 
first  time,  a woman  imperious,  sufficient 
to  herself;  a woman  who  was  sure  that 
she  could  direct  her  own  course,  who  was 
proud  of  the  firmness  of  her  will ; in  ad- 
dition, a woman  who  supposed  herself  to 
be  unhappy.  How  like  child’s  play  did 
this  all  seem  now — her  certainties  and  her 
pride  and  her  supposed  sorrow!  “If  I 
could  die,  wouldn’t  that  be  the  best  thing 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  Paul  ? A way  out 
of  an  impossible  situation  for  both  of  us  ? 
The  first  shock  over,  I should  be  but  a 
memory  to  him;  I should  not  be  a miser- 
able haunting  presence,  wretched  myself, 
and  making  him  wretched  as  well.  I 
wonder — is  it  wrong  to  try  to  die  ?” 

The  stern  Puritan  blood  of  her  father 
in  her  answered,  “ One  must  not  give  up 
until  one  has  exhausted  every  atom  of 
one’s  strength  in  the  contest.” 

“But  if  it  is  all  exhausted — if — ” Here 
another  feeling  came  sweeping  over  her  in 
a flood.  “No,  no;  I cannot  die  while  he 
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is  in  the  world;  in  spite  of  my  misery,  I 
want  to  be  here  if  he  is  here.  Perhaps 
some  time— when  we  are  both  old — At 
any  rate.  I can  hear  of  him  here;  and 
how  do  I know  what  I can  hear  down  in 
the  dark  ground?  And  if  I am  not 
there,  but  in  another  world,  I shall  hate 
that  other  world,  no  matter  how  beauti- 
ful it  may  be!  No,  I cannot  die.” 

After  they  had  left  the  boat,  and  Pomp 
and  Plato  were  hoisting  the  trunks  into 
one  of  the  wagons,  Cicely  came  up. 

“Eve,  you  must  stay  with  me  more, 
now  that  we  are  here;  you  mustn’t  be  al- 
ways off  by  yourself.  ” She  spoke  sharply. 

“ I thought  you  preferred  it.” 

“Yes,  through  the  journey  I have; 
but  not  now.  It’s  a great  deal  worse  for 
me  now  than  it  is  for  you.  You  have 
left  Paul  behind,  but  I am  going  to  see 
Ferdie  in  a moment  or  two.  I shall  see 
him  every  where— in  the  road,  at  the  door, 
in  our  own  room.  He  will  stand  and 
look  at  me.” 

“You  will  like  that.” 

“ No ; for  it  will  be  only  a mockery ; I 
shall  not  be  able  to  put  my  arms  round 
him ; he  won’t  kiss  me.” 

“Cecilia!”  called  the  Judge,  his  voice 
ringing  out  happily,  “ everything  is  ready 
now,  and  Cesh  is  restive.” 

Cicely  gave  one  of  her  sudden  little 
laughs.  “ Poor  grandpa ! he  is  so  frantic 
with  joy  that  he  even  says ‘Cesh.’  He 
loathes  abbreviations.” 

Secession,  the  mule,  started  on  his  lei- 
surely walk  toward  Romney. 

In  the  same  lighted  doorway  where  Eve 
had  been  received  upon  her  first  arrival 
now  appeared  again  the  tall  figure  of  Miss 
Sabrina.  The  poor  lady  was  crying. 

“Oh,  my  darling  Cicely,  what  sor- 
row f ’she  said,  embracing  her  niece  fondly. 

As  they  entered  the  hall:  “Oh,  my 
darling  Cicely,  what  a home-coming! 
And  to  think — ” More  tears. 

As  they  came  into  the  lighted  parlor: 
“Oh,  my  darling  Cicely — What!  no 
mourning?”  This  last  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. 

Cicely  closed  the  doors.  She  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  “This  is  not  a 
charnel-house,  Sabrina.  No  one  is  to 
speak  to  me  of  graves.  As  to  mourning, 

I shall  not  wear  an  inch  of  it.  You  may 
wear  as  many  yards  as  you  like.  Did 
you  begin  to  mourn  for  Ferdie  before  lie 
was  dead  ?” 

“Oh,  pa,  she  said  such*  terrible  things 
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to  me— our  own  Cissy.  I don’t  know 
how  to  take  it!”  moaned  poor  Miss  Sa- 
brina to  her  father  when  they  were  left 
alone ; “ and  she  called  me  plain  Sabrina, 
too,  without  any  aunt  at  all.  It  seems  so 
strange—  so  bold.” 

uSlie  feels  older,  perhaps,”  suggested 
the  Judge,  doubtfully;  “and  you  are 
pretty  black,  Sabrina.  Those  tossels 
now—” 

k 4 1 got  them  because  they  were  cheap. 
I hope  they  look  like  mourning  ?” 

“ You  needn’t  be  afraid ; they’re  hearse- 
like!” 

“Are  they,  really  ?”  said  Miss  Sabrina, 
with  gratification.  “The  choice  at  the 
main-land  store  is  so  small.”  But  present- 
ly the  tears  came  again.  “Oh.  pa,  every- 
thing is  so  sad  now.  Do  you  remember 
when  I used  to  ride  my  little  pony  by  your 
side,  and  you  were  on  your  big  black 
horse?  How  kind  you  have  always  been 
to  me,  pa  ; and  I have  been  such  a disap- 
pointment to  you !” 

‘‘No,  no,  Breeny;  no,  no,  little  girl,” 
said  the  Judge. 

They  kissed  each  other,  the  old  man 
and  his  gray-haired  child.  Their  minds 
went  back  to  brighter  days,  and  they  had 
no  need  of  words;  they  understood  each 
other. 

At  two  o'clock  Eve  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed.  There  was  a tap  at  her  door.  She 
spoke.  “Cicely  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  Cicely  en- 
tered, carrying  a small  lamp.  “You 
haven’t  gone  to  bed  ? So  much  the  bet- 
ter. You  are  to  come  with  me.*' 

“Where  ?” 

“To  the  places  where  we  went  that 
night.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“There  is  no  question  of  ‘cannot.’  I 
wish  you  to  go.  Aud  you  must,  if  I say 
so.” 

Eve  looked  at  her  with  forlorn  eyes. 
Cicely  was  inflexible.  She  opened  the 
door.  Eve  followed  her. 

“First  I want  to  see  that  Jackv  is  all 
right,”  Cicely  said.  She  led  the  way  to 
her  own  room.  Jack  was  asleep,  his 
dimpled  arms  thrown  out  on  the  pillow. 
Cicely  bent  over  him  for  a moment. 
Then  she  looked  at  Eve. 

“ You  thought  I'll  give  him  up— let  you 
have  him  ! Only  an  old  maid  could  have 
had  such  an  idea,  and  you  are  one  of  them. 
Old  maids  haven't  the  least  realization 
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of  maternal  love;  they  don’t  know  that 
it’s  a passion.  They  think  ‘passion’ 
means  something  indecent,  so  they  comb 
their  hair  straight  back,  and  braid  it 
tight,  and  are  very  moral  and  stupid. 
But  I can  tell  you  one  thing,  Eve  Bruce — 
love  for  one’s  child  is  the  strongest  of  all 
loves !”  She  turned  aud  looked  at  Jack  for 
a moment.  I didn’t  leant  to  have  it  the 
strongest — you  understand  that.  I hated 
the  idea.”  Jack  stirred.  Cicely  soothed 
him  to  sleep  again  with  the  tenderest 
touch  and  words.  “Yes,  I hated  it,” 
she  went  on  when  he  was  quiet.  *‘I 
wanted  Ferdic  to  be  first — always  first. 
But — one  can’t  help  it!”  She  looked  at 
Eve  with  a jeer  in  her  eyes.  “ Y~ou  won’t 
be  troubled  by  all  this,  will  you  ? You'll 
never  have  a child.”  She  laughed,  and 
taking  the  lamp,  she  turned  toward  the 
door.  “ This  was  Fcrdie's  dressing-room ; 
don’t  you  see  him  over  there  by  the  wiu- 
dow  ? I do.”  Eve  shrank.  “Now  he 
has  gone;  but  we  shall  hear  him  follow- 
ing us  along  the  corridor  presently,  and 
then  across  the  ballroom;  and  he  will 
pull  down  that  window  that  opens  on  the 
veranda,  you  know.  Then  in  the  thicket 
he  will  come  and  look  at  us.  Do  you  re- 
member his  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  how  they  were  drawn  down  ?” 
And  the  corners  of  her  own  mouth  un- 
consciously took  the  same  grimace. 

“I  will  not  go  with  you,”  said  Eve, 
stopping. 

“ You  will  do  what  I wish  you  to,'’  an- 
swered Cicely ; “one  generally  does  when 
one  has  injured  a person  as  you  have  in- 
jured me.  For  I loved  Ferdie,  you  know; 

I really  had  the  folly  to  love  him.”  (She 
said  this  insolently.)  Turning  to  Eve, 
with  the  same  insolent  smile,  “At  last  you 
know  what  love  is,  don’t  you  f”  she  said. 

“ Has  it  brought  you  much  happiness?'’ 

Eve  made  no  answer;  she  followed 
humbly;  together  they  went  through  the 
labyrinth  of  small  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor;  they  entered  the  ballroom. 

Its  broad  empty  space  was  dark,  a glim- 
mering gray  alone  marking  the  unshut- 
tered windows.  The  circle  of  light  from 
their  lamp  made  the  blackness  still 
blacker. 

“ Do  you  remember  when  I put  on  that 
ball -dress  of  my  grandmother’s  and  came 
jumping  along  here  ?”  said  Cicely.  “ How 
strange  it  is!  I think  I was  intended  1o 
be  happy. ” 

After  a moment  she  went  on : “ Now  we 
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must  begin  to  listen.  He  will  come  in  end  of  her  power.  She  put  her  arms 
behind  us;  we  shall  hear  his  step.  You  round  Eve's  neck,  and  held  her  closely, 
ought  to  hear  it  all  your  life !”  she  added,  “ To  please  me,  Eve ; I shall  never  be  con- 
turning  suddenly  upon  Eve,  and  giving  tent  without  it;  I want  to  see  how  it  all 
her  shoulder  a bite,  as  a child  might  do.  was;  how  you  looked.  Just  this  once, 
It  was  the  act  of  a child;  yet  there  was  a Eve.  Never  again;  but  just  this  once." 
certain  ferocity  in  it.  “I  thought  you  had  forgiven  me, 

They  reached  the  window  at  last;  it  Cicely?'’ 
had  seemed  to  Eve  an  endless  transit.  “ I have,  I have.”  She  kissed  Eve  again 
Cicely  drew  back  the  bolt,  threw  up  the  and  again.  “Do  content  me.” 
sash,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a chair,  stepped  Eve  went  slowly  toward  the  trees.  As 
out.  she  disappeared  within  the  shadow,  Cicely 

“Wait  here,”  she  said,  when  Eve  had  instantly  concealed  herself  on  the  other 
joined  her  outside.  “ Then,  when  I have  side  of  the  road.  There  was  a silence, 
reached  the  thicket,  draw  the  window  The  moon,  emerging  still  further  from 
down,  just  as  he  did;  I want  to  hear  the  the  clouds,  which  until  this  moment  had 
sound.”  covered  the  sky,  now  silvered  the  forest, 

She  went  quickly  toward  the  thicket,  the  path,  and  the  Sound  with  its  clear 
carrying  her  lamp.  Eve  was  left  alone  light.  There  was  no  boat  drawn  up  at 
on  the  veranda.  the  Point’s  end ; the  beach  sloped  smooth- 

After  five  minutes  Eve  tried  to  draw  ly  to  the  water,  unbroken  by  any  dark 
down  the  sash.  It  resisted;  she  was  outline;  the  water  stretched  smoothly 
obliged  to  use  all  her  strength.  A shiver  toward  Singleton  Island,  with  only  the 
came  over  her  as  she  lifted  her  arms  to  track  of  the  moon  across  it. 
try  a second  time ; she  almost  expected  to  Eve  stood  in  the  shadow  under  the  trees, 
see  a hand  come  stealing  over  her  shoul-  The  spell  of  the  place  was  upon  her.  Like 
der  (or  under  it),  and  perform  the  task  a somnambulist,  she  felt  herself  forced 
for  her.  The  hand  would  be  a handsome  by  some  inward  compelling  power  to  go 
one— Ferdie’s ! She  hurried  after  Cicely,  through  the  whole  scene;  the  thought  of 
Cicely  came  out  from  the  thicket.  “Now  Cicely  had  passed  from  her  mind:  there 
take  the  lamp  and  walk  down  the  road  a was  but  one  person  there  now — Ferdie! 
little  way.  I wish  to  see  the  gleam  mov-  In  another  moment  she  should  see  him; 
ing  over  the  bushes.”  she  listened;  then  she  went  forward  to 

Eve  obeyed.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  looked  down  the 
should  never  be  free  from  this  island  and  road. 

its  terror;  as  if  she  should  spend  the  rest  Something  came  rushing  from  the  otli- 
of  her  life  here  following  Cicely,  and  pur-  er  side,  and  with  quick  force  bore  her  to 
sued  by  a shape  which  would  look  at  her  the  ground.  Not  Ferdie,  but  Cicely,  like 
with  horrible  fixed  eyes.  a tigress,  was  upon  her,  her  hands  at  her 

When  she  came  back  with  her  lamp,  throat.  In  a strange  suffocated  voice  she 
Cicely  said,  “Now  for  the  Point.”  She  cried,  “Do  you  like  it?  Do  you  like  it? 
led  the  way  along  the  north  road.  Their  Do  you  like  to  be  dead  ?” 
footsteps  made  crunching  sounds  in  the  And  Eve  did  not  struggle;  she  lay  mo- 
sand.  Eve  heard  a similar  sound  behind  tionless  in  Cicely’s  grasp — motionless  un- 
them.  der  the  weight  of  her  body  keeping  her 

Cicely  said : “ I was  so  in  hopes  that  the  down.  The  thing  did  not  seem  to  her  at 
moon  would  come  out  from  behind  those  all  incredible;  suddenly  it  seemed  like  a 
clouds.  I’m  so  glad!  there  it  comes!  now  way  out  of  all  her  troubles — if  Cicely’s 
it  will  light  up  the  very  spot  where  you  grasp  should  tighten.  Passively  she 
shot  him.  I will  leave  the  lamp  here  on  closed  her  eyes. 

the  sand ; that  will  give  the  yellow  gleam  But  Cicely's  grasp  did  not  tighten ; the 
that  we  saw  coming  after  us.  Now  go  fury  that  had  risen  within  her  had  taken 
into  the  woods.  Then,  in  a few  moments,  all  her  strength,  and  now  she  lay  back 
you  must  come  out  and  look,  just  as  you  white  and  still.  Eve,  still  like  a person  iu  a 
did  then,  and  you  must  put  out  your  hand  dream,  went  down  to  the  beach  and  dipped 
and  make  a motion  of  shooting.”  her  handkerchief  in  the  water.  Slowly 

“I  will  not,”  said  Eve,  outraged.  “I  she  came  back,  and  bathed  Cicely's  fore- 
shall  leave  you  and  go  back.”  head  and  wrists.  But  still  Cicely  did  not 

Cicely  saw  that  she  had  come  to  the  stir.  Eve  put  her  hand  on  her  heart.  It 
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was  beating  faintly.  She  stooped,  and, 
with  a concentration  of  all  her  strength, 
lifted  Cicely  in  her  arms,  holding  her  as 
one  holds  a child,  with  one  arm  round  her 
shoulders  and  the  other  under  her  knees, 
Cicely's  head  lying  against  her  breast. 
Then  she  began  her  long  walk  back. 

On  the  way  all  thought  of  Ferdie  and 
his  death,  all  thought  of  Cicely  even, 
whom  she  was  canwing,  faded  from  her 
mind:  she  found  herself  planning  about 
her  shoes;  they  were  very  good  shoes; 
she  wondered  if  she  could  get  another 
pair  like  them  in  Savannah.  Probably 
she  should  be  obliged  to  have  them  made. 
They  would  be  like  London  shoes  at  the 
best. 

XXXII. 

The  stars  were  fading,  there  was  a band 
of  clear  light  over  the  sea  when  Eve  reach- 
ed the  veranda  of  Romney  again:  with 
pauses  for  rest,  she  had  carried  her  sister 
all  the  way.  Cicely  was  small  and  light, 
her  weight  was  scarcely  more  than  that 
of  a child;  still,  owing  to  the  distance, 
the  effort  had  been  great,  and  Eve's 
strength  was  exhausted.  She  put  her 
burden  gently  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
veranda,  and  stood  leaning  against  one 
of  the  wooden  pillars,  with  her  arms 
hanging  by  her  sides  to  rest  them.  They 
were  numb  and  stiff,  almost  paralyzed. 
She  began  to  be  afraid  lest  she  should  not 
be  able  to  raise  them  again;  she  went  to 
the  window  to  try.  The  effort  of  lifting 
the  sash  drew  a groan  of  anguish  from 
her.  But  Cicely  did  not  hear  it:  she  re- 
mained unconscious.  The  dawn  grew 
brighter,  soon  the  sun  would  appear:  it 
was  not  probable  that  at  this  early  hour 
any  one  would  pass  this  uninhabited  end 
of  the  house.  Still,  negroes  were  incon- 
sequent; Pomp  and  Plato  might  be  seized 
with  the  fancy  that  a romantic  hen  had 
wandered  this  way  and  made  her  nest 
mysteriously  under  this  veranda,  and  they 
might  therefore  come  in  pursuit:  if  she 
could  only  get  Cicely  back  to  her  room 
unseen,  there  need  l>e  no  knowledge  of 
their  midnight  expedition.  She  knelt 
down  beside  her.  and  chafed  her  hands 
and  temples:  she  spoke  her  name  with  in- 
sistence: “ Cicely  ? Cicely  ?”  She  put 
the  whole  force  of  her  will  into  the  effort 
of  reaching  the  dormant  consciousness, 
wherever  it  was.  and  compelling  it  to 
waken.  “Cicely?  Cicely?"  She  looked 
intently  at  Cicely's  closed  eyes. 

Cicely  stirred,  her  dark-fringed  lids 


opened.  Her  vague  glance  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  Sound.  “ Where  are  we  ?” 
she  asked. 

“We  came  out  for  a walk,”  Eve  an- 
swered. “ Do  you  think  you  could  climb 
in — I mean  by  the  window  ? I am  afraid 
I cannot  lift  you." 

“ Of  course  I can.  Why  shouldn’t  I ?” 

She  did  it  as  lightly  and  easily  as  ever; 
she  was  in  perfect  possession  of  all  her 
faculties.  Eve  followed  her.  Then  she 
drew  down  the  sash  with  the  same  effort. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  your  arms  ?” 
Cicely  asked.  “You  move  them  as  though 
they  were  rusty.” 

“ I think  they  are  rusty.” 

They  went  through  the  ballroom,  now 
flooded  with  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
“We're  always  tramping  through  this 
old  ballroom!"  said  Cicely. 

When  she  readied  the  door  of  her  own 
room  she  abruptly  drew  Eve  in.  “Well 
— arc  you  going  to  leave  me  forever  ?” 

“ I shall  not  leave  you  unless  you  send 
me  away.” 

“ Is  it  on  baby’s  account  that  you  stay  ?” 

“ Not  more  now  than  at  any  time.” 

“You  don’t  mind  what  I did,  then  ?” 

“ You  didn't  do  anything.” 

“That's  awfully  kind  of  you,  when  you 
hate  lies  so.  You  are  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  nothing  happened  out  there 
in  the  road — that  I was  just  as  usual.  But 
I remember  perfectly — I sprang  at  you.  If 
I had  been  a man — my  hands  stronger — 
you  wouldn't  be  here  now!” 

“Fortunately  you  are  not  a man.  nor 
anything  like  one.”  Eve  answered,  in  the 
tone  of  a person  who  makes  a joke.  She 
turned  toward  the  door. 

“ Wait,  I want  to  tell  you,”  said  Cicely, 
going  after  her,  and  turning  her  round 
with  her  hands  on  her  shoulders.  “This 
is  it.  Eve:  it  comes  over  me  with  a rush 
sometimes,  when  I look  at  you — that  here 
you  are  alive,  and  Ferdie  dead!  He  was 
a great  deal  more  splendid  than  you  are, 
lie  was  so  handsome  and  so  young!  And 
yet  there  he  is,  down  in  the  ground:  and 
you  walking  about  here!  Nothing  seems 
too  bad  for  you  then : my  feeling  is.  4 Let 
her  die  too ! and  see  how  she  likes  it.’  ” 

“I  should  like  it  well  enough,  if  some- 
body else  did  it,'’  Eve  answered.  “ Death 
wouldn’t  be  a punishment,  Cicely  ; it 
would  be  a release.” 

Cicely's  grasp  relaxed.  “Oh,  very 
well.  Then  why  haven't  you  tried  it  ?” 

“Because  Paul  Tennant  is  still  in  the 
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world  ? I am  pusillanimous  enough  to 
wish  to  breathe  the  same  air.” 

“You  do  love  him!”  said  Cicely.  She 
paused.  “ Perhaps— after  a little— he  will 
not  mind — ” 

“ No;  I have  thought  it  all  out;  it  can 
never  be.  If  he  should  come  to  me  this 
moment,  and  tell  me  that  he  loved  me  in 
spite  of  everything,  it  wouldn’t  help  me. 
For  I should  know  that  it  could  not  last; 
I should  know  that,  if  I should  marry 
him,  sooner  or  later  he  would  hate  me;  it 
would  be  inevitable.  Ferdie’s  face  would 
come  between  us:  every  time  I lifted  my 
hand”  (she  raised  her  hand  as  she  spoke) 
“he  would  remember  that  it  had  held — ” 

“And  so  do  I remember!”  cried  Cice- 
ly, striking  the  hand  down  with  all  her 
force. 

Eve  looked  at  the  red  mark  of  the  blow. 
Cicely  looked  at  it  too,  and  their  eyes  met. 
“ It  will  always  be  so,”  Eve  said,  in  a low 
voice. 

“Then  why  do  you  keep  on  staying 
with  me ?”  said  Cicely,  with  violence.  “I 
don’t  wish  you  to  stay.  Not  in  the  least.” 

“I  thought  that  I could  perhaps  be  of 
some  use.  You  were  so  dear  to  my  bro- 
ther— ” 

“ Much  you  care  for  poor  old  Jack  now ! 
Even  I care  more.” 

“ Yes,  I have  changed.  But — Jack  un- 
derstands.” 

“ What  a convenient  belief!” 

“ And  you  have  his  child.” 

“And  I am  Paul’s  sister.” 

“Yes;  I can  sometimes  hear  of  Paul 
through  you.” 

Eve’s  voice,  as  she  said  this,  was  so  hum- 
ble that  Cicely  was  softened.  She  came 
to  Eve  and  kissed  her.  44 1 am  sorry  for 
you.  Eve.” 

“ Will  you  promise  me  to  go  to  bed  ?” 
Eve  answered,  resuming  her  usual  tone, 
as  she  turned  toward  the  door.  “I  must 
go  now;  I am  tired.” 

Cicely  went  with  her.  “I  am  never 
sure  of  myself,  Eve,”  she  said,  warningly. 
“ I may  say  just  the  same  things  to  you 
to-morrow.” 

“ In  any  case,  I shall  not  leave  you,” 
Eve  answered. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  she  did  not  fol- 
low the  advice  which  she  had  given  to 
Cicely.  Finding  that  she  could  not  sleep, 
she  dressed  herself  anew,  and  sought  the 
open  air  again.  It  was  still  early ; no  one 
was  stirring  save  the  servants.  Meeting 
Porley,  she  .asked  the  girl  to  bring  her 
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some  tea  and  a piece  of  corn-bread;  after 
this  frugal  breakfast,  taken  in  the  shade 
of  the  great  live-oaks,  she  wandered  down 
one  of  the  eastern  roads.  Her  bath  had 
brought  no  color  to  her  cheeks;  her  eyes 
had  the  contracted  look  which  comes  after 
a night  of  wakefulness;  though  the  acute 
pain  had  ceased,  her  weary  arms  still 
hung  lifelessly  by  her  side,  her  step  was 
languid;  only  her  golden  hair,  freshly 
braided,  looked  bright  aud  young  as  the 
sun's  rays  shone  across  it. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning;  she  walked 
on  at  random.  Upon  looking  down  one 
of  the  tracks,  bordered  by  the  glittering 
green  bushes,  she  recognized  Miss  Sabri- 
na's figure,  and  turning,  followed  it. 

Miss  Sabrina  had  come  out  to  pay  an 
early  (and  furtive)  visit  to  her  temple  of 
memories.  It  was  a new  tiling  for  her 
visits  to  be  furtive;  but  Cicely  had  re- 
marked that  “no  one  was  to  speak  to  her 
of  graves!"  She  heard  Eve’s  step,  and 
looked  up.  “ Oh,  is  it  you,  my  dear  ? It's 
St.  Michael  and  All- Angels.  I have  only 
brought  a few  flowers;  I hope  you  don't 
mind  ?’’  Her  voice  was  apologetic. 

44  Do  you  mean  for  my  brother  ? I wish 
you  had  brought  more,  then ; I wish  you  . 
would  always  remember  him,”  said  Eve, 
going  over  and  sitting  down  beside  the 
mound.  “He  has  the  worst  time  of  any 
of  us,  after  all !” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  how  can  we  know?” 
murmured  Miss  Sabrina,  shocked. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  he  is  in  hell,"  said 
Eve;  “ that  is,  physically.” 

Miss  Sabrina  had  no  idea  what  she 
meant.  She  returned  to  the  subject  of 
her  temple.  “ Cicely  thinks  I come  here 
too  often ; she  spoke  of  charnel-houses. 
Perhaps  I do  come  often;  but  it  has  been 
such  a comfort  to  me.” 

“Miss  Sabrina,  do  you  believe  in  an- 
other world  ?” 

“ My  dear  child,  most  certainly.” 

“And  have  we  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  affections,  there  as  here  ?” 

“The  good  ones,  I suppose.” 

“ Is  love  one  of  these  ?” 

44  The  best,  isn’t  it  ?" 

“Well,  then,  my  brother  took  his  love 
for  Cicely.  If  she  should  die  to-day,  how 
much  would  she  care  for  him  when  she 
met  him  ?” 

“I  think  that  something  else  would 
be  provided  for  your  brother,  probably,” 
suggested  Miss  Sabrina,  timidly. 

“Another  wife?  Why  not  arrange 
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that  for  Ferdie  Morrison,  and  give  Cicely 
to  Jack  ?” 

“She  loved  Ferdie  the  best.  Aren’t 
you  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be  when 
they  both  love  ?”  said  Miss  Sabrina,  com- 
ing nearer. 

“And  when  they  both  love,  should  any 
thing  be  permitted  to  come  between  them  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing!  nothing !”  said  Miss  Sa- 
brina, with  fervor.  “That  is,  of  course, 
when  there  is  no  barrier;  when  it  would 
be  no  crime.” 

“What  is  crime?”  demanded  Eve, 
looking  at  her  sombrely.  “ I don’t  think 
I know.” 

“Surely  the  catechism  tells  us,  doesn’t 
it?” 


“ What  does  it  tell  ?” 

Miss  Sabrina  folded  her  hands  rever- 
ently. “Idolatry;  blasphemy;  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Day;  irreverence  to 
parents;  murder;  adultery;  theft;  false- 
hood; covetousness.” 

“ And  which  is  the  worst  ? Murder  ?” 

“ I suppose  so.” 

“Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a mur- 
derer ?” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  said  Miss  Sabrina. 
She  glanced  with  suffused  eyes  toward 
Ferdie’s  grave.  “ It  is  such  a comfort  to 
me  to  think  that  though  he  was  in  effect 
murdered,  those  poor  ignorant  nig-roes 
who  did  it  had  probably  no  such  inten- 
tion. It  was  not  done  deliberately  by 
some  one  who  wished  to  harm  him.” 

“I  don’t  believe  his  murderer  will  be 
afraid  to  face  him  in  the  next  world  (if 
there  is  a next  world),”  said  Eve.  She, 
too,  looked  toward  the  mound.  She  seem- 
ed to  see  Ferdie  lying  there  with  closed 
eyes,  but  the  same  grimacing  lips. 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  they  would  have  so 
little  in  common  that  they  wouldn’t  be 
thrown  much  together,  I reckon,”  said 
Miss  Sabrina,  hopefully.  “I  doubt  if 
they  even  meet.” 

“Your  heaven  is  not  like  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  it?”  said  Eve. 

Miss  Sabrina  did  not  understand.  She 
pinched  her  throat  with  her  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  looked  vaguely  at  Eve. 

“I  mean  that  all  men  ‘are  created 
equal.’  Your  heaven  has  an  outside  col- 
ony for  negroes,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  white  angels  go  over  there,  I sup- 
pose, ring  the  Sunday-school  bellf  and 
hold  meetings  for  their  improvement.” 

Miss  Sabrina  colored;  she  took  up  her 
basket. 
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“ Forgive  me!”  said  Eve,  dropping  her 
sarcasms  and  going  to  her.  “I  am  un- 
happy. That  is  the  reason  I talk  so.” 

“I  feared  so,  my  dear;  I feared  so/' 
answered  the  gentle  lady,  melted  at  once. 

Eve  left  her,  and  wandered  across  the 
island  to  the  ocean  beach.  The  sky  was 
clear;  low  waves  came  rolling  in  and 
broke  upon  the  sand;  no  ship  was  in 
sight;  the  blue  of  the  water  met  the  ho- 
rizon line  unbroken.  She  walked  down 
the  beach  with  languid  step;  every  now 
and  then  she  would  stop,  then  walk 
slowly  on  again.  After  half  an  hour  a 
sound  made  her  turn.  Paul  Tennant  was 
close  upon  her,  not  twenty  feet  distant; 
the  wash  of  the  waves  had  prevented  her 
from  hearing  his  approach.  She  stood 
still  involuntarily,  turning  toward  him 
as  if  at  bay. 

Paul  came  straight  to  her  side.  “ Eve, 
I know  what  I am  about  now.  I didn't 
know  out  there  at  Jupiter  Light.  I was 
dazed,  but  I soon  understood.  I went 
back  to  the  camp,  but  you  were  gone. 
Then  I hurried  to  Bois  Blanc,  and  as  soon 
as  I could  I started  after  you.  Here  I am.” 

“You  understood  ? What  did  you  un- 
derstand?” said  Eve,  her  face  deathly 
white. 

“That  I loved  you,”  said  Paul,  taking 
her  in  his  arms.  “That  is  enough  for 
me.  I hope  it  is  for  you.” 

“That  you  love  me  in  spite  of — ” 

“ There  is  no  4 in  spite  of.’  What  you 
did  was  noble,  was  extraordinarily  brave. 
A woman  is  timid ; you  are  timid,  though 
you  may  pretend  not  to  be.  Yet  with 
your  own  hand — ” 

Eve  remembered  how  Cicely  had  struck 
her  hand  down.  “You  will  strike  it 
down,  too!”  she  said,  incoherently,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

Paul  soothed  her,  not  by  words,  but  by 
his  touch.  Her  whole  being  responded; 
she  leaned  her  head  against  his  breast. 

“To  save  Cicely  you  crushed  your 
own  feelings;  you  did  something  utterly 
horrible  to  you;  and  you  faced  all  the 
trouble  and  grief  which  would  certainly 
come  in  consequence  of  it.  Why,  Eve,  it 
was  the  bravest  thing  I have  ever  heard 
of.” 

Eve  gave  a long  sigh.  “I  have  been 
so  unhappy—” 

“Never  again,  I hope,”  said  Paul, 
“from  this  moment  I take  charge  of  you : 
we  will  be  married  as  soon  as  possible; 
next  week;  we  will  go  to  Charleston.” 
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“ Don’t  let  us  talk  of  that  now.  Just 
love  me  here.  To-day.” 

“Well— don’t  I?”  said  Paul,  smiling. 

He  found  a little  nook  between  two 
spurs  of  the  thicket  which  had  invaded 
the  beach;  here  he  made  a seat  for  her 
with  a fragment  of  wreck  which  had 
been  washed  up  by  the  sea. 

“Let  us  stay  here  all  day,”  she  said, 
longingly. 

“So  that  I can  have  you  all  to  my- 
self?” 

“Just  this  one  day,”  she  pleaded  again. 

“You  will  have  me  all  the  days  of 
your  life,”  said  Paul.  He  had  seated 
himself  at  her  feet.  “We  shall  have  to 
live  at  Bois  Blanc  for  the  present:  you 
won’t  mind  that,  I hope  ?” 

She  drew  his  head  down  upon  her 
breast.  “ How  I have  loved  you !” 

“I  know#it,”  he  said,  flushing.  “It 
was  that  which  made  me  love  you.”  He 
rose  (it  was  not  natural  to  Paul  to  keep  a 
lowly  position  long) ; taking  a seat  beside 
her,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  “I’m  well 
caught!”  he  murmured,  looking  down 
upon  her  with  a smile.  “Who  would 
ever  have  supposed  that  you  could  sway 
me  so  ?” 

“Oh,”  cried  Eve,  breaking  away  from 
him,  “it's  of  no  use;  my  one  day  that  I 
counted  on — my  one  short  day — I cannot 
even  dare  to  take  that!  Good  women 
have  the  worst  of  it;  if  I could  pretend 
that  I was  going  to  marry  you,  all  this 
would  be  right;  and  if  I could  pretend 
nothing,  but  just  take  it,  then  I should 
have  it,  a remembrance  for  all  the  dreary 
years  that  have  got  to  come.  Instead  of 
that,  as  I have  been  brought  up  a stupid, 
good  woman,  I can't  change  all  at  once— 
though  I wish  I could.  I shall  have  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  and  go  without  my  day : 

I can  never  marry  you;  the  sooner  we 
part,  then,  the  better.”  She  turned  and 
walked  northward  toward  the  Romney 
road. 

With  a stride  Paul  caught  up  with  her. 
“What  are  you  driving  at ?” 

“I  shall  never  marry  you.” 

He  laughed. 

She  turned  upon  him.  “You  laugh; 
you  don’t  know  that  it  is  like  deatli  to 
me.  I think  of  you  day  and  night;  I 
have  longed  to  have  you  in  my  arms— on 
my  heart.  No,  don’t  touch  me ; it  is  only 
that  I won’t  have  you  believe  that  I don't 
know  what  love  is,  that  I don’t  really 
love  you.  Why,  once  at  Bois  Blanc  I 
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walked  miles  at  night  because  I was  so 
wild  with  jealousy  (I  thought  you  cared 
for  that  common  girl),  and  I found  you 
playing  b4zique.  If  I could  only  have 
known  beforehand — if  I could  only  have 
seen  you  once— Ferdie  might  have  done 
what  he  chose  with  Cicely;  I shouldn’t 
have  stirred.” 

“ Yes,  you  would,”  said  Paul. 

“No;  you  might  as  well  know  me  as  I 
am.  What  I despise  myself  for  is  that  I 
haven’t  the  force  to  make  an  end  of  it,  to 
relieve  you  of  the  thought  of  me — at  least 
as  some  one  living.  But  as  long  as  you 
are  alive,  Paul—  She  looked  at  him 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

*“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,”  said  Paul,  sternly.  “You 
will  live,  and  as  my  wife;  we  will  be 
married  here  at  Romney  to-morrow;  it's 
high  time !” 

“Would  you  really  marry  me  heref ’ 
said  Eve,  the  light  of  joy  coming  into  her 
wan  face. 

“It's  a tumble-down  old  place,  I know. 

But  won’t  it  do  to  be  married  in  ?” 

“Oh,  it  is  so  much  harder  when  you 
seem  to  forget,  when  for  the  moment 
you  really  do  forget!  For  of  course  I 
know  that  it  could  not  last.” 

“What  could  not  last  ?” 

She  moved  away  a step  or  two.  “ If  I 
should  marry  you,  you  would  hate  me. 

Not  at  first.  But  it  would  come.  For 
Ferdie  was  your  brother,  and  I did  kill 
him;  nothing  can  alter  these  facts — not 
even  love.  At  first  you  wouldn’t  re- 
member. Then,  gradually,  he  would 
come  back  to  you;  you  would  begin  to 
think  of  the  times  when  you  were  boys 
together,  and  you  would  be  sorry  that  lie 
was  gone.  Then  you  would  remember 
that  I killed  him;  whenever  I came  near 
you,  you  would  see  his  face  between  us.” 

Her  voice  broke,  but  she  hurried  on. 
“You  said  I was  brave  to  do  it;  and  I 
was.  You  said  it  was  heroic;  it  was. 

Yet.  all  the  same,  he  was  your  brother. 

And  I killed  him.  In  self-defence?  in 
defence  of  Cicely  and  the  baby?  No- 
thing makes  any  difference;  I killed  him, 
and  you  would  end  by  hating  me.  Yet  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  leave  you;  once  your 
wife,  I know  that  I should  stay  on,  even 
if  it  were  only  to  fold  your  clothes,  to 
touch  them ; to  pick  up  the  burnt  match 
ends  you  had  dropped,  and  your  newspa- 
pers; to  arrange  the  chairs  as  you  like 
to  have  them.  I should  be  weak,  weak; 
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I should  follow  you  about.  How  you 
would  loathe  me!  It  would  be  to  you 
hell.” 

“ I’ll  take  care  of  that,”  said  Paul ; “ I’ll 
see  to  my  own  hells.  At  present  I’m 
thinking  of  something  very  different.  We 
will  be  married  to-day,  and  not  wait  for 
to-morrow.  And  I will  take  you  away 
to-night.” 

Eve  looked  at  him.  “Haven’t  you 
heard  what  I’ve  been  saying  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  I heard  it ; it  was  rubbish.  ” But 
something  in  her  face  impressed  him. 
“Eve,  you  are  not  really  going  to  throw 
me  over  for  a fancy  like  that  ?” 

4 4 No;  for  the  horrible  truth.” 

“ My  poor  girl,  you  are  all  wrong;  you 
are  out  of  your  mind.  Let  us  look  at 
only  one  side  of  it:  what  can  you  do  in 
the  world  without  me  and  my  love  as 
your  shield  ? Your  very  position  (which 
you  talk  too  much  about)  makes  me  your 
refuge.  Where  else  could  you  go?  To 
whom  ? You  speak  of  staying  with  Cicely. 
But  Cicely— about  Ferdie — is,  and  always 
will  be,  a devil.  The  little  boy  will  never 
be  yours;  she  will  not  give  him  to  you; 
and  all  alone  in  the  world,  how  desolate 
you  will  be!  You  think  yourself  strong, 
but  to  me  you  are  like  a child.  I long 
to  take  care  of  you;  I should  guard  you 
from  everything.  And  there  wouldn’t 
be  the  least  goodness  in  this  on  my  part; 
don’t  think  that.  I’m  passionately  in  love 
with  you ; I might  as  well  confess  it  out- 
right.” 

Eve  quivered  as  she  met  his  eyes.  44 1 
shall  stay  with  Cicely.” 

“You  don’t  care  whether  you  make 
me  suffer  ?” 

“ I want  to  save  you  from  the  far  great- 
er suffering  that  would  come.” 

“ As  I told  you  before,  I’ll  take  care  of 
that,”  said  Paul.  “You  needn’t  be  so 
much  concerned  about  what  my  feelings 
will  be  after  you  are  my  wife;  I know 
what  they  will  be.  Women  are  fools 
about  that  sort  of  thing— what  the  future 
husband  may  or  may  not  feel,  may  or 
may  not  think.  When  he  has  got  the 
woman  he  loves,  he  doesn’t  think  about 
her  at  all;  he  thinks  about  his  business, 
his  affairs,  his  occupations,  whatever  they 
may  be— all  he  has  to  do  in  the  world. 
As  to  what  he  feels,  he  knows.  And  she 
too.  There  comes  an  end  to  all  her  fan- 
cies; generally  they’re  poor  stuff.”  And 
drawing  her  to  him,  he  kissed  her.  4 4 That’s 
better  thau  a fancy.  Now  take  my  arm 
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and  we  will  walk  back  to  the  house ; there 
is  a great  deal  to  do  if  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried this  afternoon,  as  we  certain ly  shall 
be.  By  this  time  to-morrow  it  will  be  an 
old  story  to  you — the  being  my  wife.  And 
now  listen,  Eve,  let  me  make  an  end  of  it 
Ferdie  was  everything  to  me ; I don’t  deny 
it.  He  was  so  lovable,  and  I have  al  ways 
had  the  charge  of  him.  But  he  had  that 
fault  from  boyhood.  The  time  came  when 
it  endangered  Cicely’s  life  and  that  of  her 
child ; then  you  stepped  forward  and  saved 
them,  though  it  cost  you  a lifetime  of  pain. 
I honor  you  for  this,  Eve,  and  always 
shall.  Poor  Ferdie  has  gone.  His  death 
was  nobody’s  fault  but  his  own ; and  it 
wasn’t  wholly  his  own,  either,  for  he  had 
inherited  certain  tendencies  which  kept 
him  down.  He  has  gone  back  to  the 
Power  that  made  him;  and  that  Power 
understands  His  own  work,  I fancy.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  Ferdie  to  Him.  But 
in  the  mean  time  we  are  on  the  earth,  Eve 
— we  two — and  we  love  each  other.  Let 
us  have  all  there  is  of  it.  In  fact,  I give 
you  warning  that  I shall  take  it.” 

Two  hours  later  a note  was  handed  to 
Paul.  He  had  just  come  back  from  the 
main-land,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  at  five. 
So  far  he  had  told  no  one.  He  opened 
the  note. 

44  It  is  of  no  use.  In  spite  of  all  you 
have  said,  I feel  sure  that  in  time  you 
could  not  help  remembering.  For  my- 
self, I should  not  mind.  But  I should 
mind  it  for  you.  Once  your  wife,  I should 
not  have  the  strength  to  leave  you — as  I 
can  now.  Eve.” 


XXXIII. 

The  Judge  was  waiting  for  the  steamer 
at  Warwick  Landing.  Attired  in  white 
duck,  with  his  boy  Pomp  (Pomp  was 
sixty)  waiting  respectfully  in  the  back- 
ground, he  was  once  more  himself.  As 
the  steamer  drew  near,  he  bowed  with  all 
his  old  courtliness;  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately answered  by  the  agitated  smile  of  a 
lady  on  the  deck,  who,  with  her  shawl 
blowing  off  and  her  veil  blowing  out, 
was  standing  at  the  railing,  timid  and 
blushing  in  spite  of  her  fifty-three  years. 
It  could  be  no  one  but  Miss  Leontine.  She 
had  come  over  from  Gary  Hundred  with 
her  maid  to  pay  a visit  to  her  dear  Sabri 
na  at  Romney.  The  maid  was  a negro 
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girl  of  thirteen,  attired  in  a calico  dress 
and  large  sun-bonnet.  She  did  nothing 
save  strive  to  see  how  far  she  could  strad- 
dle on  the  flat  surface  of  the  deck,  which 
seemed  to  attract  her  irresistibly.  Miss 
Sabrina  carried  her  own  travelling-bag. 
Occasionally  she  would  say:  “Clemen- 
tine, shush!  Do  not  expand  so;  draw 
yourself  together  immediately.”  But 
Clementine  never  drew  herself. 

The  Judge  assisted  his  guest  to  disem- 
bark; she  ambled  across  the  plank,  hold- 
ing his  hand.  They  drove  to  Romney  in 
the  one-seated  wagon,  the  Judge  acting  as 
charioteer.  Pomp  and  the  maid  were 
supposed  to  walk. 

“Clementine,  don’t  cling  on  behind,” 
said  Miss  Sabrina,  turning  her  head  once 
or  twice  to  blink  at  the  offender.  But 
Clementine  clung  all  the  way,  and  whoop- 
ed at  intervals. 

The  Judge,  in  his  present  state  of  joy, 
almost  admired  Miss  Leontine;  she  was 
so  unlike  Idora  Drone!  “Ah,  my  dear 
Miss  Wingfield,  how  changed  is  society  in 
these  modern  days !”  he  said,  flicking  the 
flank  of  the  mule.  “In  my  time  who 
ever  heard  a lady’s  voice  three  feet  away  ? 
It  was  -at  best  but  a sigh.  Who  ever 
knew  her  opinions  — if  she  had  any? 
Who  ever  divined,  at  least  in  the  open 
air,  the  texture  of  her  cheek,  or  saw  more 
than  the  tip  of  her  slipper  under  the  hem 
of  her  robe?  Now  women  think  nothing 
of  speaking  in  public  — at  least  at  the 
North ; they  attend  conventions,  pass 
resolutions,  appear  at  Fourth  of  July  pa- 
rades; their  bonnets  for  the  most  part” 
(not  so  Miss  Sabrina’s)  “are  of  a brazen 
smallness,  and  their  feet  are,  if  I may  so 
express  it,  in  the  centre  of  every  room! 
When  I was  young,  the  most  ardent  suitor 
could  obtain,  as  a sign  of  preference,  only 
a sigh ; at  most  some  startled  look,  some 
smile,  some  reppurtee.  All  was  timidity 
— timidity  itself.” 

Miss  Sabrina,  in  her  gratification  at  this 
description  of  her  own  ideal,  clasped  her 
hands  so  tightly  together  under  her  shawl, 
that  her  corset-board  made  a long  red 
mark  against  her  ribs  in  consequence. 

As  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house 
a figure  was  walking  rapidly  across  the 
lawn.  “ Is  that  Mr.  Singleton  ?”  inquired 
Miss  Sabrina.  “Dear  Nannie  wrote  that 
they  would  come  over  to-day.” 

“No,  that’s  not  Singleton.  Singleton’s 
lame,”  said  the  Judge. 

“And  yet  it  looks  so  much  like  him,” 


murmured  Miss  Sabrina,  with  conviction, 
still  peering  with  the  insistence  of  a near- 
sighted person. 

“ It’s  only  a man  named  Watson,”  said 
the  Judge,  decidedly. 

Watson  was  a generic  title;  it  did  for 
any  one  whom  the  Judge  could  not  quite 
see.  He  considered  that  a name  stopped 
unnecessary  chatter,  made  an  end  of  it; 
if  you  once  knew  that  it  was  Watson  or 
Dunlap,  you  let  it  alone. 

In  reality  the  figure  was  that  of  Paul 
Tennant.  After  reading  Eve’s  letter  once, 
he  crushed  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  toward  the  house  with  rapid  stride. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  hall;  he  rang  the 
parlor  bell. 

“Do  you  know  where  Miss  Bruce  is?” 
he  asked,  when  Powlyne  appeared. 

“ In  her  room,  Marse,  I spex.” 

“Go  and  see.  Don’t  knock;  listen.” 

He  paced  to  and  fro  until  Powlyne  came 
back. 

“Ain’t  dere,  Marse.  Nor  yet,  periently, 
she  ain’t  in  de  house  anywhuz;  spex  she's 
gone  fer  a walk.” 

“Go  and  find  out  if  any  one  knows 
which  way  she  went.” 

But  no  one  had  seen  Eve. 

“ Where  is  Mrs.  Morrison  ?” 

“S/ie’s  yere,  safe  enough.  I know 
whur  she  is,”  answered  Powlyne.  “ Mis’ 
Morrison  she's  down  at  de  barf -house, 
taken  a barf.” 

“Is  any  one  with  her?” 

“Dilsey;  she’s  dere.” 

“Go  and  ask  Dilsey  how  soon  Mrs. 
Morrison  can  see  me.” 

Powlyne  started.  As  she  did  not  come 
back  immediately,  he  grew  impatient,  and 
went  himself  to  the  bath-house.  It  was 
a queer  little  place,  a small  wooden  build- 
ing near  the  Sound.  It  seemed  an  odd 
idea  to  bathe  there,  in  a tank  filled  by  a 
pump,  when,  twenty  feet  distant,  stretched 
the  lagoon,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  the  magnificent  sea- beach,  smooth 
as  a floor. 

Paul  knocked.  “How  soon  can  Mrs. 
Morrison  see  me  ?” 

“She's  troo  her  barf,”  answered  Dil- 
sey’s  voice  at  the  crack.  “ Now  she’s  dess 
a-lounjun.” 

“Tell  her  who  it  is;  that  it’s  impor- 
tant.” 

In  another  moment  Dilsey  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  him  into  the  outer 
room.  It  was  a square  apartment,  bare 
and  rough,  lighted  only  from  above;  its 
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sole  article  of  furniture  was  a divan  in 
the  centre;  an  inner  door  led  to  the  bath- 
room beyond.  Upon  the  divan  Cicely 
was  lying,  her  head  propped  up  by  cush- 
ions, the  soft  waves  of  her  dark  hair  loose 
on  her  shoulders.  Delicate  white  draper- 
ies, profusely  trimmed  with  lace,  envel- 
oped her,  and  fell  in  billowy  folds  to  the 
floor,  exhaling  an  odor  of  violets. 

“Cicely,  where  isEve  ?”  demanded  Paul. 

“Wait  outside,  Dilsey,”  said  Cicely. 
Then,  when  the  girl  had  disappeared, 
“She  has  gone  to  Charleston,”  she  an- 
swered. 

“And  after  that?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“When  did  she  start?” 

“Two  hours  ago.” 

“Immediately  after  leaving  me!”  Paul 
reflected,  audibly. 

“Yes.” 

“ But  there’s  no  steamer  at  this  hour.” 

“One  of  the  field  hands  rowed  her  up 
to  May  port;  there  she  was  to  take  a wag- 
on, and  drive  inland  to  a railway  station.” 

“She  could  only  hit  the  Western  road.” 

“Yes;  but  she  can  make  a connection, 
further  on,  which  will  enable  her  to  reach 
Charleston  by  to-morrow  night.” 

“I  shall  be  twelve  hours  behind  her, 
then;  the  first  steamer  leaves  this  even- 
ing. You  are  a traitor,  Cicely!  Why 
didn't  you  let  me  know?” 

“She  did  not  wish  it.” 

“I  know  what  she  wishes!” 

“ Yes,  she  loves  you — if  you  mean  that. 
But— I agree  with  her.” 

“Agree  with  her  how?” 

“That  the  barrier  is  too  great.  You 
would  end  by  hating  her,”  said  Cicely, 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

“I’m  the  judge  of  that!  If  any  one 
hates  her,  it  is  you.  You  constantly  tor- 
ture her;  you  are  merciless.” 

“She  shot  my  husband.” 

“She  shot  your  murderer!  Another 
moment,  and  Ferdie  might  have  killed 
you.” 

“And  if  I preferred  it!  At  any  rate, 
she  had  no  right  to  interfere,”  cried  Cicely, 
springing  up,  her  lace  floating  out,  and 
filling  the  room  with  sweetness. 

“Why  were  you  running  away  from 
him,  then,  if  you  preferred  it?  You  fled 
to  her  room,  and  asked  for  help;  you 
begged  her  to  come  out  with  you.” 

“ It  was  on  account  of  baby,"  answered 
Cicely,  her  voice  like  that  of  a little  girl, 
her  breast  beginning  to  heave. 
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“ And  she  saved  your  child’s  life  a sec- 
ond time — on  Lake  Superior.” 

“ I know  it— I know  it.  But  you  can- 
not expect — ” 

“ I expect  nothing;  you  are  absolutely 
unreasonable,  and  profoundly  selfisl^” 

“I’m  not  selfish.  I only  want  to  make 
her  suffer!”  cried  Cicely. 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  stern  eyes. 
“ In  that  dress  you  appear  like  a courte- 
san ; and  now  you  talk  like  one.  It  is  a 
good  thing  my  brother  was  taken  off, 
after  all — with  such  a wife!” 

Cicely  sank  down  at  his  feet.  “Oh, 
don't  say  that,  Paul:  I loved  him  so!  It 
is  not  true.  All  this — these  are  the  things 
that  are  underneath;  they  are  the  things 
that  touch  me:  you  never  see  them  when 
I am  dressed.  It  is  only  that  I always 
liked  to  be  nice  for  him  ; that  is  the  rea- 
son I had  all  this  lace.  And  I keep  it 
up,  because  I want  him  to  think  of  me 
always  as  dainty  and  fresh— just  the 
same;  yes,  even  when  I am  old.  For  I 
know  lie  does  think  of  me,  and  he  sees 
me  too;  he  is  often  here.  I can't  help 
hating  Eve,  Paul.  But  it  only  comes  in 
little  whiffs,  nowand  then.  Supposing  I 
had  shot  her , could  you  like  me  after 
that?  Would  you  feel  like  touching  my 
hands  after  they  had  held  the  pistol?” 
She  rose,  holding  up  her  hands  to  him 
pleadingly.  “ In  one  way  I love  Eve.” 

“ Yet  you  let  her  go!  Heaven  knows 
where  she  is  now.” 

He  turned  his  head  away  sharply.  But 
she  saw  his  tears.  “ No,  Paul,”  she  cried, 
terrified;  “she  isn’t  dead — if  you  mean 
that.  She  told  me  once,  4 As  long  as  he 
is  in  the  world,  I want  to  live!’ ” 

44  Well — I shall  go  after  her, ’’said  Paul, 
controlling  himself.  He  turned  toward 
the  door. 

Cicely  followed  him.  “Say  good-by 
to  me.”  She  put  up  her  face. 

He  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips. 
Then  he  held  her  off  for  a moment,  and 
looked  at  her.  44  Poor  child!”  he  said. 

He  returned  to  the  house  after  his  trav- 
elling-bag; he  remembered  that  he  had 
left  it  in  the  parlor  upon  his  arrival  five 
hours  before. 

The  pleasant,  shabby  room,  as  he  open- 
ed the  door,  held  a characteristic  group: 
Miss  Sabrina,  gliding  about  with  plum- 
cake;  the  Judge,  pouring  cherry- bounce; 
Mistress  Nannie  Singleton,  serenely  seat- 
ed, undergoing  the  process  of  being  brush- 
ed by  Clementine  and  Powlyne,  who 
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made  hissing  sounds  like  hostlers,  and 
standing  on  one  foot  in  a bent  attitude, 
held  out  behind  a long  leg,  black  and 
bare;  Rupert  Singleton,  seated  like  a Co- 
lossus in  the  largest  arm-chair,  was  evi- 
dently paying  compliments  to  Miss  Leon- 
tine,  who,  gratified  and  embarrassed,  and 
much  entangled  with  her  veil,  her  wine- 
glass, and  her  plate  of  cake,  hardly  knew, 
to  use  a familiar  expression,  whether  she 
was  on  her  head  or  her  heels.  Not  that 
Miss  Sabrina  would  have  mentioned  her 
heels;  to  her,  heels,  shins,  and  toes  did 
not  exist,  in  a public  way;  they  were  al- 
most medical  terms;  they  belonged  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  surgeon. 

“I  beg  your  pardon ; I think  I left  my 
bag  here,”  said  Paul. 

“ I had  it  taken  to  your  room,”  answer- 
ed Miss  Sabrina,  coming  forward  with,  her 
hand  out.  “Powlyne,  go  with  Mr.  Ten- 
nant.” 

“Let  her  bring  it  down,  please.  I am 
leaving  immediately,”  said  Paul,  shaking 
hands  with  his  hostess  in  farewell. 

The  Judge  followed  him  out.  “Leav- 
ing, did  you  say  ? But  you’ve  only  just 
come.” 

“I  am  going  to  Charleston.  I must 
follow  Miss  Bruce  without  a moment’s 
delay.” 

“Has  she  gone?”  There  was  a gleam 
of  triumph  in  the  old  Georgian's  eyes  as 
he  said  this.  “You’ll  find  Charleston  a 
very  pleasant  place,”  he  added,  politely. 

XXXIV. 

“ Drive  to  the  New  York  steamer.” 

“She's  off,  boss.  Past  her  hour.” 

“ Drive,  I tell  you.” 

The  negro  coachman  cracked  his  whip; 
his  two  rawboned  steeds  broke  into  a gal- 
lop; the  loose- jointed  landau  behind  clat- 
tered and  danced  over  the  stones. 

“Faster,” said  Paul. 

The  negro  stood  up;  he  shook  the  reins 
over  the  backs  of  his  team  with  a gallop- 
ing motion  that  corresponded  with  the 
sound  of  their  feet;  in  addition,  he  yell- 
ed without  intermission.  They  swayed 
round  corners,  they  lurched  against  rail- 
ings and  other  carriages ; every  head  turn- 
ed; people  made  way  for  them  as  for  a 
fire-engine.  At  last  they  reached  the  har- 
bor, and  went  clattering  down  the  descent 
to  the  dock.  Here  there  met  them  the 
usual  assemblage  of  loiterers,  who  were 
watching  the  steamer,  which  was  already 
half  a mile  distant,  churning  the  blue  wa- 
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ter  into  foam  behind  her,  her  nose  point- 
ed straight  toward  Sumter. 

Paul  watched  the  line  of  her  smoke  for 
a moment;  then  he  got  out  of  his  car- 
riage, paid  the  coachman  mechanically, 
told  him  to  take  his  luggage  to  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  and  walked  away,  un- 
conscious alike  of  the  mingled  derision 
and  sympathy  which  his  late  arrival  had 
drawn  from  the  group — boys  with  market 
baskets,  girls  with  baby  wagons,  slouch- 
ing mulattoes  with  fishing-tackle,  and  lit- 
tle negroes  of  tender  age  with  spongy  lips 
and  bare  prehensile  toes,  to  whose  minds 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  was  a daily 
drama  of  intensest  interest  and  excite- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  until 
evening,  when  he  could  take  the  fast  train 
to  New  York.  Paul,  therefore,  went  to  the 
Battery,  but  noticed  nothing.  A band  * 
from  the  arsenal  began  to  play.  Immedi- 
ately over  all  the  windows  of  the  tall  old 
houses  which  looked  seaward  the  white 
shades  descended ; Northern  music  was 
not  needed  there.  He  went  up  Meeting 
Street,  and  noticed  nothing.  Yet  on  each 
side,  within  sight,  were  lines  of  pictu- 
resque ruins,  and  St.  Michael’s  spire  bore 
the  marks  of  the  bomb-shells  of  the  siege. 
He  opened  the  gates  of  the  church-yard 
of  the  little  Huguenot  church  and  enter 
ed.  The  long  inscriptions  on  the  flat 
stones  were  quaint,  but  he  did  not  see 
them.  He  walked  into  the  country  by  the 
long  shaded  road  across  the  neck.  Then 
he  came  back  again.  He  stared  at  the 
old  Manigault  house.  Finally,  at  three 
o’clock,  he  went  to  the  hotel. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  omnibus  came 
up.  Waiters  in  white  and  bell-boys  with 
wisp -brushes  rushed  out;  dusty  travel- 
lers descended.  Paul,  standing  under  the 
white  marble  columns,  looked  on.  He 
still  stood  there  after  the  omnibus  had 
rolled  away,  and  all  was  quiet,  so  quiet 
that  a cat  stole  out  and  crossed  the  street, 
walking  daintily  on  its  clean  white  pav- 
ing-stones, and  disappearing  under  a wall 
opposite. 

A figure  came  to  the  doorway  behind. 
Paul  became  conscious  that  he  was  un- 
dergoing inspection.  He  turned  and 
scanned  the  gazer.  It  proved  to  be  a 
muscular,  broad-shouldered  man  of  thir- 
ty-five, with  a short  yellow  beard  and 
clumsy  features,  which  were,  however, 
lighted  by  keen  blue  eyes.  His  clothes 

were  dusty;  he  carried  a travelling  bag 
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in  his  hand;  evidently  he  was  one  of  the 
travellers  who  had  just  arrived,  coming 
from  the  Northern  train.  A bell-boy 
came  out  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
colonnade;  then  with  his  wisp-brush  he 
indicated  Paul. 

“ Dat’s  him,  sah.  You  was  a-asking.” 

“All  right,*’  said  the  traveller.  Put- 
ting his  travelling-bag  on  a bench,  he 
walked  up  to  Paul.  “Think  I know  you. 
Mr.  Tennant,  isn't  it — Bois  Blanc  ? Saw 
your  name  on  the  book.  I’m  Dr.  Knox — 
the  one  who  was  with  your  brother.” 

Paul's  face  changed ; its  fixed  look  dis- 
appeared. “Will  you  come  to  my  room  ?” 

“In  twenty  minutes.  Must  have  a 
wash  first,  and  something  to  eat.  Be  here 
long  ?” 

“ I go  North  at  six  o’clock.” 

“ All  right ; I’ll  look  sharp,  then.  We'll 
have  time.” 

In  twenty  minutes  he  appeared  at  Paul's 
door.  The  door  was  open,  revealing  the 
usual  bachelor's  room,  with  one  window, 
a narrow  bed,  a washstand,  one  chair,  a 
red  velvet  sofa,  with  a table  before  it. 
The  bed  was  draped  in  white  mosquito 
netting;  the  open  window  looked  down 
upon  a garden,  where  were  half  a dozen 
negro  nurses  with  their  charges — pretty 
little  white  children,  overdressed,  and 
chattering  in  the  sweet  voices  of  South 
Carolina. 

“ Curious  that  I should  have  run  against 
you  here,  when  this  very  moment  I am 
on  my  way  to  hunt  you  up, ’’said  Knox, 
trying  first  the  chair,  and  then  the  sofa. 
“ I landed  twenty-four  hours  ago  in  New 
York.  Been  off  on  a long  yachting  ex- 
cursion; started  immediately  after  your 
brother's  death ; perhaps  Miss  Abercrom- 
bie told  you  ? Whole  thing  entirely 
unexpected;  had  to  decide  in  ten  min- 
utes, and  go  on  board  in  an  hour,  or  lose 
the  chance.  Big  salary,  expenses  paid; 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  it.  I'd  have  writ- 
ten before  starting,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  it  wasn't.  And  after  I was  once  off, 
my  eyes  gave  way,  and  I had  to  give 
them  a rest.  It  wasn't  a thing  to  write, 
anyway,  and  I’m  not  a writing  man;  it 
was  a thing  to  tell . There  was  notliiug 
to  be  done  in  any  case,  and  such  kind  of 
news  will  keep.  I decided  that  as  soon 
as  I landed  I'd  come  down  here  and  find 
out  about  you  from  Miss  Abercrombie; 
then  (as  quick  as  my  engagements  per- 
mitted), I was  going  up  to  Bois  Blanc — or 
wherever  you  were — to  see  you.” 
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“I  suppose  you  can  tell  me — in  three 
words— what  all  this  is  about  ?”  said  Paul, 
who  had  not  seated  himself. 

“Yes,  in  three.  Or  thirty-three.  What 
do  you  suppose  was  the  cause  of  your  bro- 
ther's death  ?” 

“ Pistol-shot,”  Paul  answered,  curtly. 

“No;  that  was  over;  I had  cured  him 
of  that.  I telegraphed  you  that  the  wound 
wasn’t  dangerous,  and  it  wasn’t.  No,  sir; 
he  died  of  a spree — of  a series  of  ’em.” 

Paul  sat  down. 

“I  say,  have  some  brandy?  No? 
Well,  then  I'll  go  on,  and  get  it  over. 
But  don’t  you  go  to  thinking  that  I’m 
down  on  Ferdie.  I’m  not;  I just  loved 
that  fellow.  I don’t  know  when  I’ve 
seen  anybody  that  took  me  so.  I was 
called  to  him,  you  know,  after  those  ne- 
groes shot  him.  ’Twasn’t  in  itself  a vital 
wound ; only  a tedious  one.  The  difficul- 
ty was  fever;  but  after  a while  we  sub- 
dued that.  Of  course  I saw  what  was  be- 
hind: he  had  had  an  attack  of  something 
like  delirium  tremens;  it  was  that  which 
complicated  matters.  Well,  I went  over 
there  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a day. 
I took  the  biggest  sort  of  interest  in  the 
case;  and,  besides,  we  got  to  be  first-rate 
chums.  I set  about  doing  everything  I 
could  for  him,  not  only  in  the  regular 
line  of  business,  but  also  morally,  as  one 
may  call  it,  as  a friend.  You  see,  I want- 
ed to  open  his  eyes  to  the  danger  he  was 
in;  he  hadn’t  the  least  conception  of  it. 
He  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  could  stop 
at  any  time— perfectly ; that  it  was  only 
a question  of  will,  and  that  his  will  was 
particularly  strong,  and  that  sort  of  talk. 
Well,  after  rather  a slow  jbb  of  it,  I pro- 
nounced him  cured — as  far  as  the  wound 
was  concerned;  all  he  needed  was  rest. 
Did  he  take  it  ? By  George,  sir,  he 
didn’t!  He  slipped  off  to  Savannah,  not 
letting  me  know  a gleam  of  it,  and  there 
he  was  joined  by — I don’t  know  wheth- 
er you  have  heard  that  there  was  a wo- 
man in  the  case?” 

Paul  nodded. 

“And  she  wasn’t  the  only  one,  though 
she  supposed  she  was.  They  weren’t  the 
common  kind;  Ferdie  wouldn’t  look  at 
the  common  kind.  And  they  tried  their 
best  (I  saw  them  both  later)  to  save  him. 
But  it  was  impossible;  from  the  first  the 
drink  got  hold  of  him  again.  And  this  time 
it  killed  him;  he  led  an  awful  life  of  it 
there  for  days.  As  soon  as  I found  out  that 
he  had  gone — which  wasn’t  at  once,  as  I 
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had  given  up  going  over  there  regularly 
— I chased  up  to  Savannah  after  him  as 
fast  as  I could  tear.  I had  the  feeling 
that  he  was  going  to  the  devil ! I couldn’t 
find  him  at  first.  And  when  I did,  he  was 
past  helping.  All  I could  do  was  to  try 
to  get  him  back  to  Romney.  I wanted 
him  to  die  decently  at  home,  and  not  up 
there  among  those — Well,  sir,  he  died 
the  next  day.  I couldn’t  tell  those  wo- 
men down  there — Miss  Abercrombie,  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  her  aunt.  They  were  all 
there,  of  course,  and  crying;  but  they 
would  have  cried  a great  deal  worse  if 
they  had  known  the  truth;  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  for  any 
one,  it  seemed  cruel  to  tell  them.  For 
good  women  are  awful  fools,  you  know; 
they  are  a great  deal  harder  than  we  are 
about  many  things;  they  think  nothing 
of  sending  a man  to  hell;  they’re  awfully 
intolerant.  ’T  any  rate,  I made  up  my 
mind  that  I’d  say  nothing  except  to  you, 
leaving  it  to  you  to  inform  the  wife  or 
not,  as  you  thought  best.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, off  I had  to  go  on  that  yachting  expe- 
dition. And  I couldn’t  send  you  a letter. 
But  as  soon  as  I landed  I started,  and  here 
I am — on  the  first  stage  of  the  journey.” 

Paul  did  not  speak. 

“I  say,  do  you  take  it  so  hard,  then  ?” 
said  Knox,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

Paul  got  up.  44  You  have  done  me  the 
greatest  service  that  one  man  can  do  an- 
other.” He  put  out  his  hand. 

Knox,  much  relieved,  gave  it  a hearty, 
prolonged  shake.  “Faults  and  all,  he  was 
the  biggest  kind  of  a trump,  wasn’t  lie  ? 
Drunkards  are  death  to  the  women — to 
the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters;  but, 
except  for  that,  some  of  ’em  are  better 
than  lots  of  the  moral  skinflints  that  go 
nagging  about,  saving  a penny,  and  grind- 
ing everybody  but  themselves.  Ferdie 
made  everybody  love  him.  The  trouble 
with  him  was  that  he  was  born  without 
any  conscience,  just  as  some  people  have 
no  ear  for  music.  It  was  a case  of  he- 
redity; and  heredity,  you  know — ” 

“You  needn’t  excuse  him  to  me,”  said 
Paul. 

XXXV. 

Outside  of  a walled  town  in  North  Italy 
there  stands  on  a high  hill  an  old  villa, 
which,  owing  to  its  position,  is  visible  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  It  was  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  once  high 
tower  was  lowered  in  a.d.  1423.  Its  blank 
yellow  walls  are  long,  pierced  irregularly 
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by  large  windows,  which  are  covered  with 
iron  cages.  Massive  doors  open  upon  a 
court-yard  within.  An  avenue  of  cypress- 
es leads  up  the  bare  hill  to  the  entrance. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  conversation  be- 
tween Paul  Tennant  and  Edward  Knox, 
three  persons  were  standing  in  the  court- 
yard of  this  villa  behind  the  closed  outer 
doors.  The  court-yard  was  square,  open 
to  the  sky;  a large  stone  shield,  bearing 
three  carved  wolves,  was  tilted  forward 
on  one  of  the  walls;  opposite,  over  a door, 
there  was  a headless  figure  of  a man  in 
armor;  a small  zinc  cross  over  a smaller 
door  marked  the  entrance  to  the  family 
chapel.  In  one  corner  stood  a circular 
stone  well,  with  a yellow  marble  parapet 
supported  by  grinning  masks;  in  another 
hung  a wire  cord  that  led  to  a bell  above, 
'which  was  covered  by  a little  turret  roof, 
also  bearing  a cross.  There  were  no  vines 
or  flowers,  not  a green  leaf;  the  yard  was 
bare,  paved  with  large  stones,  which, 
though  ancient,  were  clean;  the  usual 
blades  of  grass  marking  the  interstices, 
usual  in  Italy,  were  absent  here*. 

Of  the  three  persons  who  stood  togeth- 
er near  the  well,  one  was  a stout  woman 
with  a broad  face,  an  air  of  decision 
and  business-like  cheerfulness,  and  pretty 
hands  which  she  kept  crossed  on  her  black 
dress.  The  second  was  a small  thin  man 
of  fifty.  The  third  was  Paul  Tennant. 

“I  have  heard  your  reasons;  I am  not 
satisfied  with  them,”  Paul  was  saying. 

44 1 must  insist  upon  seeing  her.” 

44  But  consider,  pray — when  I tell  you 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  see  you,”  said 
the  woman,  rubbing  her  hands  together, 
and  then  looking  at  them  inspectingly. 

44  How  can  I be  sure  of  that  ?” 

44  You  have  my  word  for  it.” 

44 1 can  assure  you  that  it  is  as  Mrs. 
Wingate  says,”  interposed  the  small  thin 
man,  earnestly.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet. 

“She  may  have  said  so;  but  she  does 
not  really  mean  it.  And  when  we  have 
once  met — ” 

44  Well,  I think  I’ll  go  in  now,”  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Wingate,  giving  her  hands  a 
last  rub,  looking  at  them,  and  then  cross- 
ing them  on  her  black  dress  again.  44  I’ve 
given  you  twenty  minutes;  but  I’ve  a 
thousaud  things  to  do;  all  the  clothes  to 
cut  out— fancy!  I leave  you  with  Mr. 
Smith.  Good  day.” 

44  Instead  of  leaving  me,  you  had  better 

take  me  to  Miss  Bruce,”  said  Paul. 
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She  shook  her  finger  at  him.  “ Do  you 
think  I’ll  play  her  such  a trick  as  that  ?” 
She  crossed  the  court,  opened  a door,  and 
disappeared. 

Paul  turned  impatiently  to  Mr.  Smith. 
“There  is  something  that  Miss  Bruce 
must  know.  Call  her  down;  you  can  be 
present,  if  you  like,  to  convince  yourself.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  silent.  Then  he  said: 
“ I might  evade,  but  I prefer  not  to.  The 
lady  you  speak  of  has  asked  our  protec- 
tion, and  especially  from  you ; she  is  soon 
to  be  taken  into  our  Holy  Church.” 

“So  you’re  a priest,  are  you?”  said 
Paul,  in  a fury.  “And  that  woman  Win- 
gate is  your  accomplice  ? Now  I know 
where  to  have  you !” 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  quail,  though  Paul’s 
fist  was  close  under  his  nose.  “ I am  not 
a priest.  And  Mrs.  Wingate  is  an  Eng-* 
lish  lady  of  fortune,  who  devotes  her  life 
to  charitable  works.  Miss  Bruce  came  to 
us  of  her  own  accord,  only  three  days 
ago.  She  was  ill  and  unhappy.  Now 
she  is — tranquil.” 

“Is  she— is  she  alive?”  said  Paul,  his 
voice  suddenly  beginning  to  tremble.  It 
had  come  to  him  that  Eve  was  dead. 

“She  is.  I may  as  well  tell  you  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  be;  but — but  it  has 
been  represented  to  her  that  our  lives  are 
not  our  own,  to  cut  short  as  we  please. 
And  so  she  has  repented.” 

“I  don’t  believe  she  has  repented,” said 
Paul,  with  inconsequent  anger.  He  hated 
the  word,  and  the  thin  little  man. 

“She  told  me  that  she  had  killed  some 
one,”  Mr.  Smith  went  on,  in  a whisper, 
his  voice,  even  in  a whisper,  however, 
preserving  its  sweetness. 

“See  here  1”  said  Paul,  taking  him  by  the 
arm  eagerly;  “that  is  what  I have  come 
for.  All  these  months  she  has  thought 
so.  But  it  is  a mistake;  he  died  from  an- 
other cause.” 

“Thank  God!”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“Thank  God  and  bring  her  out,  man! 
She  is  the  one  to  know.” 

“I’ll  do  what  I can.  But  it  may  not 
be  thought  best  by  those  in  authority.  I 
must  warn  you  that  I shall  obey  the  or- 
ders of  my  superior,  in  any  case.” 

“Yet  you  don’t  look  like  an  ass!” 

“Wait  here,  please,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
without  noticing  this  comment.  He  open- 
ed a door  beside  the  chapel  (not  the  one 
by  which  Mrs.  Wingate  had  entered),  and, 
going  in,  gontly  closed  it  behind  him. 

Paul  waited.  Five  minutes  passed. 
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Ten.  Fifteen.  He  tried  all  the  doors. 
They  were  locked.  He  went  over  to  the 
comer  where  the  bell -rope  hung  and 
pulled  it  twice.  “ Cling-clang!  cling- 
clang!”  sounded  the  bell  in  its  turret. 

In  answer  a window  opened,  and  a 
large,  placid  Italian  peasant  appeared, 
looking  at  him  amiably. 

“ Mr.  Smith  ?”  said  Paul. 

“Fuori.” 

“ Mrs.  Wingate,  then  ?” 

“ Fuori.” 

“There’s  only  one  road — the  one  by 
which  I came  up  ; I haven't  heard  any 
carriage  drive  away.  If  4 Fuori  ’ means 
out,  you  are  not  telling  the  truth : they 
are  not  out;  they  are  here.” 

The  Italian  smiled,  still  amiably. 

“Is  there  any  one  here  who  speaks 
English  ?”  said  Paul,  in  despair. 

“Ingleese?  Si.”  She  went  off  with 
the  same  serene  expression.  Before  long 
she  appeared  again  at  a door  below,  which 
she  left  open ; Paul  could  see  a bare  stone- 
floored  hall,  with  a staircase  at  the  end. 

Presently  down  the  staircase  came  a 
quick-stepping  little  old  woman,  with  a 
black  lace  veil  on  her  head.  She  came 
briskly  to  the  door.  44 1 hear  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?” 

“You’re  an  American!”  said  Paul. 
“ I’m  glad  of  that.” 

“Well,  you’re  another;  and  I’m  not 
glad  of  it!  Americans  are  limited.  Be- 
sides, they  are  Puritans.  My  being  an 
American  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to 
you , that  I know  of.” 

44  Yes,  it  does.  You  come  from  a coun- 
try where  no  one  is  shut  up.” 

“Prisons.” 

“ For  criminals.  Not  for  girls.” 

“Girls  are  silly.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  until  they  are  older;  that’s  my 
advice,”  said  the  little  old  lady,  alertly. 

44  Do  you  know  Miss  Bruce  ?” 

44  A little.” 

“ Take  me  to  her.” 

44 1 can’t;  she  is  in  retreat.” 

44  You  wouldn’t  approve  of  force  being 
used  for  any  one;  I am  sure  you  would 
not,”  said  Paul,  trying  to  speak  gently. 

4 4 Force?  Force  is  never  used  here. 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind.  If. you 
do  not  see  Miss  Bruce,  you  may  depend 
that  it  is  because  she  does  not  wish  to  see 
you.” 

44  She  would — if  she  could  hear  me  say 
one  word !” 

“No doubt  you’d  cajole  her!  I’m  glad 
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she  is  where  you  can’t  get  at  her,  poor 
dear!” 

“She  was  to  have  been  my  wife  two 
wrecks  ago,”  said  Paul,  making  a last  ef- 
fort to  soften  her. 

44  Well,  go  home  now ; go  home.  She’ll 
never  be  your  wife  this  side  the  grave,” 
said  the  little  old  lady,  laughing. 

44  I'll  make  all  Italy  ring  with  this, 
madam.  This  old  house  shall  come  down 
about  your  ears.” 

44  Mercy  me!  We’re  not  Italians;  we’re 
English.  And  we’ve  got  a government 
protection.  It’s  a charitable  institution.” 

44  For  inveigling  people,  and  getting 
their  money.  Miss  Bruce,  you  know,  has 
money.” 

44 1 didn’t  know  a thing  about  it — not  a 
thing!  Money,  has  she  ? Well,  Ernestine 
Wingate  does  like  money. — Look  here, 
young  man,  Father  Ambrose  is  coming 
here  to-day;  you  want  to  see  him.  He’ll 
do  what’s  right;  he  is  a very  good  man. 
And  he  commands  all  the  others  ; they 
have  to  do  as  he  says,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  I guess  you’d  better  not  hurry 
away.”  And,  with  a nod  in  which  there 
was  almost  a wink,  the  American  convert 
went  back  down  the  hall  and  up  the  stair- 
way, disappearing  through  a door  which 
closed  with  a sharp  bang  behind  her. 

Paul  crossed  the  court-yard,  and  open- 
ing one  of  the  great  portals,  he  passed 
through,  shutting  it  behind  him.  Out- 
side, attached  to  the  wall  of  the  villa, 
there  ran  a long  low  stone  bench,  crum- 
bling and  overgrown  with  ivy.  He  sat 
down  here,  and  remained  motionless. 

An  hour  later  a carriage  drove  up,  and 
a priest  descended;  he  was  a man  of  fifty- 
eight  or  thereabouts,  tall,  slender,  with  a 
fine  bearing  and  an  agreeable  face.  Paul 
went  up  to  him,  touching  his  hat  as  he  did 
so.  44  Are  you  going  in  ?” 

“That  is  what  I have  come  for,”  an- 
swered the  priest,  smiling. 

The  doors,  meanwhile,  had  been  thrown 
open  ; the  priest  passed  in,  followed  by 
Paul. 

When  they  reached  the  court-yard  the 
priest  stopped.  “Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  your  business  ?” 

“It  concerns  Miss  Bruce,  an  American 
who  has  only  l>een  here  a few  days.  She 
came,  supposing  that  the  death  of  my  bro- 
ther was  due  to  an  act  of  hers.  I have 
just  learned  that  she  is  completely  mis- 
taken ; he  died  from  another  cause.” 

“ God  be^praisedl  She  has  been  very 
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unhappy — very, ’’said  the  priest,  with  sym- 
pathy. “This  will  relieve  her.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  her.  The  whole 
community  can  be  present,  if  you  please.” 

“That  will  hardly  be  necessary,”  said 
Father  Ambrose,  smiling  again.  He  went 
toward  the  door  by  the  side  of  the  chapel. 

“ I will  tell  her  myself;  I will  go  at  once.” 

He  opened  the  door. 

44 1 prefer  to  see  her.  You  have  no  real 
authority  over  her;  she  has  not  yet  taken 
the  vows.” 

44  There  has  been  no  talk  of  vows,”  said 
Father  Ambrose,  waving  his  hand  with 
an  amused  air.  “Every  one  is  free  here ; 

I don’t  know  what  you  are  thinking  of! 

If  you  will  give  me  your  address,  Miss 
Bruce  will  write  to  you.” 

44  Do  you  refuse  to  let  me  see  her  ?” 

“For  the  present— yes.  You  must  re- 
member that  we  don't  know  who  you  are.” 

44  She  will  tell  you.” 

“Yes;  she  is  very  intelligent,”  an- 
swered the  priest,  entering  the  doorway 
and  preparing  to  mount  the  stairs. 

But  Paul  knocked  him  dowy. 

Then  he  ran  forward  up  the  stairs ; he 
opened  doors  at  random ; he  ran  through 
room  after  room.  Women  met  him,  and 
screamed.  At  last,  where  the  hall  turned 
sharply,  Mr.  Smith  confronted  him.  Mr. 
Smith  was  perfectly  composed. 

44  Let  me  pass,”  said  Paul. 

“ In  a moment;  all  shall  be  as  you  like, 
if  you  will  wait.” 

44 Wait  yourself!”  cried  Paul,  felling 
him  to  the  floor.  Then  he  ran  cm. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  Mrs.  Wingate 
stopped  him.  Her  manner  was  unaltered ; 
it  was  business-like  and  cheerful.  Her 
plump  hands  were  clasped  over  her  dress. 

“ Now,”  she  said,  “no  more  violence. 
You’ll  hardly  knock  down  a woman,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“ Forty,  if  necessary.” 

He  thrust  her  against  the  wall,  and  be- 
gan trying  the  doors.  There  were  three 
of  them.  Two  were  locked.  As  his  hand 
touched  the  third, Mrs.  Wingate  came  to  his 
side,  and  opened  it  promptly  and  quietly. 

44  No  one  has  ever  wished  to  prevent 
your  entrance,”  she  said.  “Your  vio- 
lence has  been  unnecessary — the  violence 
of  a boor!” 

Paul  laughed  in  her  face. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room.  But 
there  was  a second  door.  He  opened  it. 
And  took  Eve  in  his  arms. 

THE  END. 
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ONE  morning  I went  to  call  on  a friend 
who  was  staying  at  the  Hotel  Dus- 
saux,  and  while  waiting  in  the  reading- 
room,  whose  windows  were  literally  her- 
metically closed,  I overheard  some  lumi- 
nous remarks.  During  the  summer,  it 
must  be  stated,  Dussaux’s  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  those  adventurous  spirits  who 
travel  with  Cook’s  tickets,  and  pay  their 
hotel  bills  with  coupons;  it  is  the  eastern 
limit  annually  attained  by  between  two 
and  three  thousand  tourists,  of  whom  the 
majority  are  Americans.  The  reading- 
room  at  that  moment  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  men  who  had  evidently  just  ar- 
rived, and  who  were  laying  out  a plan  of 
action. 

“ This  is  no  one-horse  city,”  said  one  of 
the  men,  who  had  been  studying  the  map; 
‘‘it  is  seven  miles  long  in  one  direction 
and  nine  in  the  other,  and  its  area  must 
be  over  thi#ty  square  miles.” 

“Great  Scott!  Then  we  shall  want  a 
week  to  see  Moscow.” 

“This  book  says  there  are  nearly  four 
hundred  churches  and  chapels,”  contin- 
ued the  first  speaker. 

“ Well,  we’ve  got  to  see  it  anyhow,  now 
that  we  are  here.” 

“I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  attach  to 
our  persons  one  of  those  chump-headed 
guides,”  continued  the  man  who  was  stud- 
ying the  map.  “I’ll  go  and  see  if  there 
is  a guide  to  be  had  who  can  speak  Eng- 
lish.” 

“I  advise  you  not  to  engage  the  red- 
headed Jew,”  broke  in  a shrill  voice  from 
a distant  corner  of  the  room ; “ he’s  a thief 
and  a fool.  I have  had  him  with  me,  and 
had  enough  of  him  and  of  Moscow  too. 
You  can  see  Moscow  easily  in  two  days. 
There’s  nothing  to  see  besides  the  Krem- 
lin.” 


“ Is  that  so  ? Well,  all  the  better,”  re- 
plied the  organizer  of  the  party,  as  he 
thanked  his  informant  and  moved  toward 
the  door,  where  he  was  met  by  a dainty 
little  lady,  who  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
said,  with  misplaced  earnestness: 

“Say,  Gus,  are  you  going  out  ? Do  ask 
if  there  is  a candy  shop  near,  and  get  me 
some  candies.” 

“How  do  you  ask  for  candies  in  Rus- 
sian ?” 

‘'Take  a guide  with  you." 
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“Always  that  chump -headed  guide! 
What  a system !” 

This  scrap  of  conversation  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  sentiments  of  many  peo- 
ple who  visit  Moscow  in  the  spirit  of  the 
average  tourist  bent  only  upon  satisfying 
an  unreflecting  curiosity,  and  in  seeing 
as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible  all 
the  sights  which  are  indicated,  classified, 
and  numbered  by  Murray  or  Baedeker. 
Of  course  you  can  see  Moscow  in  two  days 
after  a fashion.  That  there  is  nothing  to 
see  except  the  Kremlin  is  also  true,  but 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  archaeologist.  Moscow  is 
not  rich  in  monuments  and  museums. 
When  once  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin, 
its  churches  and  its  palaces,  you  may  con- 
sider your  sight-seeing  at  an  end ; but  to 
our  mind  it  is  often  when  the  obligatory 
sight-seeing  is  over  that  the  real  pleasure 
of  travelling  begins.  Like  Ulysses  of  old, 
we  wish  not  only  to  see  the  cities  of  many 
men,  but  also  to  know  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  citizens.  Evidently,  i u order 
to  carry  out  such  a programme  thorough- 
ly, we  ought  to  live  for  months  and  years 
in  a country,  to  associate  with  the  people, 
and  above  all  to  speak  their  language. 
Our  pretension,  however,  is  more  modest: 
we  shall  be  content  with  rapid  impressions 
of  the  exterior  of  men  and  things,  with 
notes  of  common  life  and  familiar  scenes, 
with  the  record  of  the  sensations  of  a dis- 
interested fldneur  in  the  streets  and  public 
resorts  of  this  holy  city  of  Moscow,  or,  as 
the  Russians  call  it,  “Moskwa  Matouch- 
ka,”  Mother  Moscow  with  the  white  walls. 

In  our  youth,  when  we  looked  at  the 
colored  prints  representing  the  Kremlin 
and  its  walls  and  churches,  the  name  of 
Moscow  evoked  in  our  minds  the  vague 
image  of  some  fabulously  splendid  and 
prodigiously  distant  city,  as  it  were  a glo- 
rious crown  of  precious  stones  rising 
amidst  a vast  desert  of  snow  and  ice. 

Of  this  dream  city  the  Kremlin  was  a 
realization,  but  the  Kremlin  forms  only  a 
small  portion  of  Moscow — it  is  the  Capi- 
tol, the  citadel,  the  sanctuary.  Outside 
its  walls  is  the  city  proper,  and  this,  char 
acteristic  as  it  is,  by  no  means  deserves 
the  epithet  of  splendid,  or  even  the  name 
of  a city.  It  is  rather  a colossal  village, 
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Uued  tyitb  hnuehets  The  st^dfibk  abound  potefieal  aod  uj»i*y  RoftsesSatfs  that  tour 
snth J-i^eS;  g^tleuSv  *h>ii£  the  streets  at  a ftnripM  gallop,  aud 
and  pai'icvi.  and  gem-rally  the  whole  city';  with 'a  perpetual  and  generally  iuoppor- 
p tv -cuts  -melt  ;<  vim  ami  emjdy  aspect  itme  tinkling  of  bells.  As  the  streets 
t-imt  it  *i mis  ip  have  btjeii  built,  in  ex  pee-  iuvdmbiy  hilly,  the  tram  ears  are  drawti 
tatioti  m scm:!  fmiltitudimms  fuLiirt;  impu;  l»y  four  and  often  sis  horses,  the  front 
kdiO!i,  ratl)iM' thati  to  meet  present  wants,  teams  viddeu  by  poult  liar;*.  • Ite  most 
Vastness  atiJ  empliuess  are.  however.  the  Wetlieru  countries  it  vouM  seem  natural 
com  mom  ehiimeiovisties  of  all.  Russian  that  a heavy  Irani  eai'  ^hoolil  be  pulled  up 
towns.  Tim  system  of  .wooden  architori-  -a steep  hill  slowly  TlteMuseovitys,  how. 
urc  ami  the  frequency  of  tires  acre;  (he.  «>$.-  ever,  di>w 

plafiaiioo  of  the  inmioiisely  wide  streets  driving;  uphill  or  downhill  makes  m„- 
and  pi  the  bsoletiuu  of  tlie  hoh^si  by  iliit^nqe,  the  horses  tnusi  run  as  fast  as 
these  means  fh<;  spreading  of  a five  is  lm>  they  their  hoofs  beating  out  eiouds 
ited;  of  sparks.  and  datlering  over  the  sUwtek 

The  i;uid  on  w hich  ihteeow  is  hni.lt  is  s\ it h an  ear-splitting  din. 
a kerieH  of  lUKl.ulutihriS, 'sk*  that  .yah  •$»*•  '.'•  Resides  ijj»  swift  tram  eiirs,  MdiSrjOrt 
constantly  going  uphill  or  dow  n hill  and  boast*  a number  of  less  rapid  but  snore  pie 
discovering  new  point*  of  view  Seen  turesque  omuibnses,  whieh  stne  mweh  used 
from  any  considerable  height,  the  pa  no-  by  the  poor  people  from  iht?  oufer  subu- b, 
rUma  of  ijie  city  presents'  to  th'eeye  a wavy  The  city  is  so  immense,  ami  the  didhftfefes 
expanse  of  verdure  and  green .house  roof*,  from  point  to  point  so  enormous,  that  wen. 
above  whidi  rise  innumerable  bright  blue  the  very  poor  Mnscsjvites  cannat  thisiW  of 
or  gilt. domes,  .spire*,,  and  cUpolim.  Out  ..Walking:  iwnc» Uie great  jiiunbex' of  wu- 
side  the.  walls  of  .the  Eitav-Gorod  there  are  veyanres.  The  .Moscow  mnmbiis  is  prob 
n<  > <dd  buildings  in  Moscow  ; everything'  ably  the  most  primitive  vehicle  of  the  kind 
is  modem,  geuemily  hastily  built,  irreg-  stili  used  in  Europe;  it  resembles  the 
ular,  and  without  &ujf  paHicUtat  kt^ld;  coaches  depicted  to  eurly  imdia-ya)  man 
Tim  ie  -.v  look  .>£  eweryUnug  i*  i«c«?asnd  useriprs,  and  consists  simply  of  a double 
disp  lyy  li'ie  Ru&tjau  custom- of  eonktiotly  bench  pUocd  UP  four  \yh»*<#,  and  roofed 
renew  ing witdyv^pfe  pu.mt  and  gilding,  over  by  ilur  hoards  supported  by  vertical 
Evbu  AUe.  mqislt thiraebt cHbryke*  i-Ki  the:  b«jai4sat  Sonus  pt  these  muni- 

Krdn/ihi  ar«  fr«?«bly  vvhilewuskeii  tupf.  painted  a gaudy  red  colnr,  nth 

paintetl  every' year  or  two.  ; ensure  yellow,  or  green,  or  Prussian  hluy 

Oite-of  the  fljit  tiiitigs  that  feltdUe.  the  inhvely  bedaubed  with  ilQyrers  and  >**- 
visitor  h> Mo!*o;nr  is  the  multitude  of  uip  besquos.  Tin:  omnibus,  with  its  motley 
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the  shafts:  no  blinkers  hide  his  eyes;  no 
saddles  and  kicking -straps  conceal  the 
beauty  or  poverty  of  his  body;  the  head- 
stall  is  composed  of  a few  slender  leather 
cordlets  and  light  brass  chains;  over  his 
back  perhaps  are  thrown  a few  dangling 
thongs  of  leather,  decorated  in  parts  with 
metallic  scales;  the  collar  is  the  only  part 
of  the  harness  that  attaches  the  horse  di- 
rectly to  the  carriage.  Very  rarely  do 
you  see  a slender  saddle  and  belly-band. 
There  are  no  traces;  the  shafts  are  tied 
to  the  collar  by  means  of  straps  wound 
round  and  round,  but  without  rings  or 
buckles  or  any  metallic  fastening;  and  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  collar  and  the 
shafts  are  fixed,  by  means  of  the  same 
straps,  the  ends  of  the  bow  of  flexible 
wood,  called  the  “douga,”  which  arches 
over  the  horse’s  shoulders,  and  serves  to 
keep  the  collar  and  the  shafts  stretched 
taut  so  that  they  neither  pinch  nor  gall 
the  horse,  and  also  to  carry  the  bearing- 
rein.  The  shafts  of  the  drosky  are  at- 
tached, not  to  the  body  of  the  carriage,  but 
directly  to  the  front  axle;  and  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  and  in  order  to 
augment  the  purchase,  an  exterior  leather 
trace  runs  from  each  extremity  of  the 
axle,  projecting  beyond  the  hub,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  shafts.  The  reins  are  half  of 
leather  and  half  of  woollen  or  cotton,  the 
part  held  by  the  driver  being  of  the  warm- 
er material.  The  Russians  drive  holding 
one  rein  in  each  hand,  and  therefore  as  a 
rule  they  have  no  whips;  a lash  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  reins  is  sometimes  clum- 
sily brought  into  use  over  the  horse's  hind 
quarters,  but  generally  the  voice,  or  the 
mere  raising  of  the  haud  as  if  to  reach  the 
lash  or  whip,  suffices  to  quicken  the  pace. 
Such  whips  as  are  used  by  drivers  of  car- 
riages, sledges,  or  telegas  are  short-han- 
dled, like  the  “nogaik”  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  we  may  note  as  an  instance  of  Rus- 
sian conservatism  that  these  whips  re- 
semble precisely  one  found  in  the  royal 
Scythian  grave-tumulus  of  Koul-Oba,  near 
Kertch,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  coachman  is  as  character- 
istic as  the  vehicle  he  drives.  He  wears 
a low  crowned  felt  hat,  narrowing  down 
toward  the  brim,  which  is  curled  on  the 
sides  and  strongly  curved  back  and  front, 
and  a dark  blue,  dark  green,  or  yellowish 
caftau,  with  long  plaited  skirts  reaching 
quite  to  the  ground.  This  caftan  is  wrapped 
diagonally  around  the  body,  fastened  tiu- 
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der  the  left  arm  by  five  hooks  and  eyes  or 
five  globular  silver  open-work  buttons, 
and  girt  with  a ceiuture  either  embroider- 
ed with  many  colors  or  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  gold  thread  in  the  Circassian 
style.  A 4 4 swell”  coachman  should  be  very 
fat  and  have  an  immense  beard  spread- 
ing over  his  bosom,  and  wear  his  hat 
well  pulled  down  over  his  ears.  The 
humblerv  hireling  iswostcbik  resembles 
his  greater  confrere  in  silhouette,  cos- 
tume, and  general  aspect:  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  cleanliness  of  person  and  glossi- 
ness of  costume  and  hat.  Among  the 
hireling  iswostchiks,  too,  are  many  beard- 
less boys,  whose  small  persons  and  youth- 
ful faces  emerge  grotesquely  from  the 
uniformly  voluminous  caftan  and  gener- 
ous hat  which  their  craft  imposes  upon 
them,  and  of  which,  it  would  seem,  only 
one  size  exists.  A boy  coachman  sitting 
on  the  box  of  one  of  these  toy-like  vehicles, 
with  just  his  chin  and  his  nose  visible  be- 
neath the  curly  hat  that  oppresses  his  ju- 
venile head,  is  a truly  comic  sight.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  droskies  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  low,  and  where  there  is  no 
splash-board  in  front,  these  little  drivers 
look  especially  awkward  as  they  sit  often 
below  the  level  of  the  horse’s  head,  and 
by  an  incessant  and  automatic  movement 
of  the  hands  jerk  the  reins  free  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  horse’s  whisking 
tail.  Verily  the  drosky  is  a foolish  ve- 
hicle, uncomfortable  withal,  and  in  wet 
weather  simply  diabolical,  as  we  could 
demonstrate  by  many  an  instance  did  we 
not  fear  to  weary  the  reader  by  prolong- 
ing still  further  this  already  too  minute 
description  of  the  Russian  national  car- 
riage. 

The  drosky  is  the  every-day  vehicle  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  In  the  streets  of 
Moscow  you  see  also  very  frequently 
droskies  harnessed  with  two  horses,  one 
between  the  shafts  and  the  other  running 
at  the  side,  attached  by  a single  trace. 
But  the  height  of  elegance  and  the  quin- 
tessence of  Russian  14 style”  is  the  drosky 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  driven  by  a 
coachman  with  a cap  bedecked  with  pea- 
cock feathers.  Such  a team  is  called  a 
troika,  and  with  its  three  horses  harness- 
ed abreast  and  fanwise,  it  is  most  pictu- 
resque and  full  of  local  color.  The  middle 
horse  between  the  shafts  carries  a collar 
and  the  arched  douga  over  his  shoulders; 
the  other  two  are  attached  to  the  collar  of 
the  shaft  horse  by  a loose  strap,  and  to  the 
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vehicle  by  single  exterior  trace.  Pour  gather  ami  k*  form  u platform,  on  which 
reih-s  suffice-  to  drive  these  - three  horses*  is  built  u sort  of  long  rack  or  basket  of 
two  for  Um  shaft' 'horse*  wmi  one  shorter  poles  c&nd  ero«.s»[>kce,s.  To  this  the  horse 
rein  for  each  of  the  side,  horses. . The  ' is  attached  in  the  orthodox  Huasiari  fmh- 
horn*  trots  seriously  with  i -spank*  ion  with  collar  ami  tlbu#a;  the  res#  of  the 
ing  step/iH rowing. out  Iris  feet  Mruight  lx--  harness  is  generally  hea  vier  ami  room 
hvte  hot^e^*.  whose  primitive  than  it  is  for  other  vrdurfns. 
head*  are  perpetually.  pulled  round  hr  the  These  telegas;  driven  by  ytd low  bearded 
rimder  single  rein,  gallop,  tVse  one  fit:-  mu  jilts  clad  in  brown  caftans,  pass  along 
T»tMsi}\  iho  other  certiUetUshly;;  the  one  the  streets  often  in  endless  pi we>srrmft. 
like  a wild  horse;  the  other  with  graceful  . in.  Iuissia  you  0»'yt*^:«e/li.etiv;r-  loads  t the 
headings  of  the  ney k om)  guy  eaprieiouK  telegas  are  right,  their  load  ts  light,  the 
daheing'.  The  is  th^  hghtest  burses  are  tsteitj;  undsoji  rriptiree  tweite 

possihie  ki)»d,  mefr  rimog*  of  jeathersfhi«i  \y  telegas  to  Vr^u^xirt  the  nmroh&ndtse 
» adorned  ao.Iv-  tine  H-Umts  and  that  would  he  piled  on  a single  Kurojieau 

ornaments  that  glitter  in  the  mu\  like  gold  ting.  The  telega  i*  a most  tempting  ob* 
or  silver  spMpgies.  jeet  painter,  nod  nothing  in  Russian 

Tb*  Clin  siyepf  testify*  jx  nt^d  ch^h^iierUlxc  ami  mon? 

h myreu  n ti  l a,  aitdybteipoktH}  of  1 I at  4tai'  ^ t #j  <t  it*  esqtyeb:  1 ha ii  him  hri>  wit  i >3  U$tyf  faded, 

and  teleyru  add  rtudio  ,ri*nVu  iussr*,  . The  weather  sm  tried  which*,  with  its  . ln>r$€?f 

felt  $|$  a ‘ ' >4??^^  ;an<l  Juten^/^teiliy;  brbwhu  dusty v 

<$ri  lour  4te^£f>  djed  ^h^hhy;  the  ihiier  city/  ite  the 

'•on . two %ringj^ te fhy.-'  rtcihU^  of  the  Gostmny ^ Gmiid 

national  rustic  varri  which  jo-wry' Kusskvo  ■ ftOur,  long  strimn  of  uterus  and 

pri^tthtean  hew  with  his  a%v.  >o(  of  the  eouoncreta! 'drag's.  The  latter  trilh  gaylv 
orditiftry  tiUiber  that  at  hand ; paiteted  a v<uy  t urioas 

>t  is  com  posed  of  shafiK  four  wheels  tvn>  wcVwWi  in  (he  pie!  u>*:.*siprr-pe^>wcti.ve  of 
axles,  some  poles  in  ho  hi  the  axles  the  narrower  streets 


ttQLV  AtOSOOW 


Pyory  HJc*  that  of  Si  Pc  some  ;safcred 

tersftpr  g and  pi'  the  groat  O the  n Ui  I ir.it  i m i n *o  1 m iiiu  g emdribu'  tin  tin  for  i he  p»  rpos&.'of 
genera)  is'  a :own  of  itself,  a vast  uggloom  building  a church  or  gotJVeuf  \vhc‘re-in:..to 
eratia?*:  *>F  ; shops  arid . ;'^  _:'lo.<lgp&  1i‘ 

c«4h-vf;  and  0‘tuH wards,  that  am au ythmg  At  a short  distaticc  from  the.  labyrinth 

hut  mmjftmettlal.  but  ’ yet  • .not  wit  boot  of  the  Gostuuiy  l)vov„  whUrk  b^be.-?,  the 
oliam-tcr.  Each  street  or  ^Hide  ' luts  its  centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow  ever  since 
spent  Uy.  Here  are  lapidaries  Ami  j>h  - 1.VJ6,  along  the  baUlet.neiHed'  wall  of  the 

Viler*  Ui  whose,  slinks  you  sec  Siberian  dim  KiiabOprvuh  are  the  sw^iicl-hurid  gjowde, 
nn>neK  Amethysts,  and  heaped  ^hop^  aitd  old^lothes  fair.  Hero  aiay.bfr 

up  ui  dirty  woddte'*  bowU,  Here  are the  vSecn  an  smusfug  mitlviro  of  traded  and 
of  gaudily  pai trtfed  trgnkg  threat! ti l'e;- types'.  The  iriciti^y  erowdof 

in  tvbieb  the  women  pfek  their  .Jewish  upd  Bussian  yedtfe^  mnjifcsv 

yv^Uling  trou»senn^  In  another  section  women with  ..bright  adored  kerohiefso? er 
' 'h<s#  e&iit5iinr>ua:  settling  as  of  their  hoada,  street  hawker**  beggum 

firoMirbch^'-  oiv.  niusketry,  which  proves  pirtesits  in  hm;g-'. :'i#lack. robe#  and 
to  be  the  sound  of  the  ninible  willow  nondescript  again  ,**. 

wands  of  the  fukheatyrsv.  The  sidewalk  chimney -sweep  weurmg  a # pipe  hat 
is  eneufnberod ...with  piles  of  skins  and  fur  —in  thin  cane  a jfniiy  symbol  kid  and  d is 
coats,  which  aro,  being  carefully  beaten  t'incti v'e 'tnnrk.v:-auc¥ f y 
by  T&rifiir  furrlet^,  and  combed  dr  brush-  rare  in  tbkimypire  of  the 
ed  with  herolv  t’.vtcs  In  other  lines  you  a cbaroetcrisao  scene  agmm.t  the  back 
tlpd  sanniVam  another  ground  of  low  covered  whh  sigip 

religious  motors  of  all  kinds 

and  sixm, richly  inlaid  ^ 

with  and  pro-  k 4 

nTj’lir'TlTf>|Wi ' 1 ’ \ ■ r 1 1 1 f ~ h 1 k ^ kjk.kkk  ; . '■ . ■ ■ ■ : 
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boards,  and  surmounted  by  domes,  bel- 
fries, pineapple-shaped  cupolas  and  py- 
ramidal towers,  whose  roofs  of  bright 
green  faience  tiles  glisten  like  fish-scales 
in  the  clear  sunlight. 

The  merchants  of  the  Gostinny  Dvor 
are  curious  types.  Their  hair  cut  straight 
across  the  neck,  as  if  the  barber  had 
placed  a basin  over  their  heads  to  guide 
his  scissors,  their  ample  beards  spreading 
over  their  bosoms,  clad  in  long  dark-col- 
ored coats  or  caftans,  tall  boots,  and  a cap 
with  a visor,  they  sit  gravely  in  their 
shops  playing  draughts  or  drinking  tea, 
while  their  clerks  walk  up  and  down  in 
front,  praying  the  passers  with  obsequi- 
ous bows  and  voluble  “pajal’s”  (if  you 
please)  to  enter  and  buy.  If  you  are 
tempted,  the  merchant  interrupts  his 
game,  receives  you  with  many  salu- 
tations, vaunts  the  quality  of  his  goods 
in  exaggerated  terms,  and  reckons  up 
the  price  in  primitive  style  on  an 
abacus.  In  Russia  all  arithmetical  cal- 
culations ^re  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
abacus — a wooden  frame  across  which  are 
stretched  rows  of  wires  threaded  with 
movable  balls  of  different  colors.  The 
abacus  and  the  glass  of  tea  are  the  in- 
dispensable accessories  of  Russian  com- 
merce: even  in  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive banks,  for  instance,  you  will  see 
on  the  desks  beside  each  clerk  his  abacus, 
and  in  front  of  him  his  glass  of  tea,  which 
he  sips  from  time  to  time.  When  a mer- 
chant has  a deal  with  another  merchant 
he  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  a 
traktir,  or  restaurant,  where  he  orders  “a 
pair  of  teapots”  ( pari  tchaiou ),  consist- 
ing of  a large  teapot  full  of  hot  water,  a 
smaller  teapot  with  tea  in  it,  two  cups  and 
saucers,  and  two  lumps  of  sugar,  the  whole 
served  on  a brass  tray.  The  traktirs  are 
all  arranged  on  the  same  principle,  and 
consist  of  series  of  rooms  with  at  one  end 
a sort  of  bar  laden  with  the  cold  meats, 
sausage,  caviare,  raw  fish,  etc.,  called  “za- 
gouska,”  and  with  many  kinds  of  brandies 
and  “ vodka,”  or  grain  spirit,  in  bottles  of 
various  forms,  amidst  which  is  enthroned 
a monumeutal  samovar  for  the  supply  of 
boiling  water.  In  the  finer  establishments 
a mechanical  organ  is  considered  indis- 
pensable, and  from  morning  until  night 
this  instrument  grinds  out  airs  from  West- 
ern operas  and  operettas.  The  waiters  are 
generally  Tartars,  distinguishable  by  their 
yellowish  complexion,  small  black  eyes, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  and 


thick  lips:  they  are  dressed  in  white  loose 
trousers,  white  blouses  with  a belt  round 
the  waist,  and  attached  to  the  belt  by  a 
button  is  a small  leather  wallet  or  purse. 
The  tea  served,  the  two  merchants  sit 
at  a table,  and  holding  the  lump  of  sug- 
ar between  the  teeth,  sip  the  hot  tea, 
cup  after  cup,  potful  after  potful,  till  the 
perspiration  literally  rolls  down  their 
faces.  Meanwhile  the  bargaining  goes  on 
deliberately;  the  faces  are  mopped  now 
and  again  with  large  check  handkerchiefs, 
and  finally,  after  the  teapot  has  been  fill- 
ed up  and  emptied  five  or  six  times,  and 
after  innumerable  glasses  of  vodka  have 
been  swallowed,  the  bargain  is  concluded. 
In  the  traktirs,  contrary  to  a prevalent 
idea,  the  Russians  drink  their  tea  out  of 
cups  and  saucers,  bolding  the  latter  bal- 
anced on  the  outspread  fingers  of  one 
hand  while  the  elbow  rests  firmly  on  the 
table.  In  our  description  of  a traktir  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  colored 
portrait  of  the  Tsar  invariably  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  in  the  corner  of  each  room  a 
sacred  image  with  a little  lamp  burning 
in  front  of  it. 

At  sunset  the  Gostinny  Dvor  is  closed, 
and  the  shops  secured  by  means  of  iron 
doors  and  gigantic  padlocks.  Then  these 
old-fashioned  merchants  retire  to  their 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  dine  copiously  on 
several  soups  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
meat,  and  after  dinner  they  let  loose  the 
watch  dogs  in  their  court-yards  and  gar- 
dens and  go  to  bed. 

Treating  their  women-folks  as  slaves, 
and  their  sons  as  minors  even  long  after 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  merchants  of  the*  old  types  live  aloof 
from  any  political  or  even  intellectual 
movement,  under  a rude  patriarchal  sys- 
tem. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  old- 
fashioned  bearded  merchants,  the  “kupe- 
cheskiye  synki”  (merchants'  sons),  as  they 
are  called,  when  they  abandon  the  habits 
of  their  ancestors,  astonish  the  capital  by 
their  extravagancies  and  absurd  display 
of  wealth.  These  young  Russians  shave 
their  chins,  dress  in  European  style,  keep 
horses  and  carriages  and  actresses,  go  to 
the  theatres,  and  often  push  beyond  the 
frontiers  as  far  as  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  or 
Paris,  where  they  astound  waiters  and 
chorus  girls  by  their  wild  prodigality  and 
fantastic  ostentation.  The  Muscovite  mer- 
chant of  the  old  type  is  a sordid  Oriental ; 
his  emancipated  sons  and  grandsons  have 
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Mux rudo,  and  otherwhere  the  famous  Tsy- 
zathm,  <:«<•  mthvr  W^st^rn  corrupt ioti,  but  prunes  or  Bobermeruies  sing:  After  the 
they  ?vm#iun  nevertheb^s;^  lyrical  %nd  hyperbolical  dc%<?riptio«H  of 

This  they  show  u»  their  amusements,  aud  TfaVophik-  Gautier  a ml  other  enthusiastic 
eya  in  as  we  m&y  rea-  the  iKtust* ami 

ourselves  by  spending  & r^otiimeinlfUions  of  Russian  ai^AittV 


travellers 
reeH^tumeiidatr 
ancei*,  we  were  prepa fed  ft >f  marvels  and 
spl^pdora,  for  something'  fairy  like  and 
urilieard  of,  or  at  least  for  sonVe  new  and 
sdetxiw^bte  sensa The  deeepi Um 
0$$;  complete,  These  establishments  *k*h- 
sfet  of  pine  wood  halls  surrounded  by* 
^ardeus  similar  to  the  ord iti ary  ^rnmu 
«*hd  the  salons  and  private 
rbp*m,  instead  of  being  ^urkhed  with  gild- 
i^aud  sumptuous  di  vans,  are  furnhshed 
yydh  otuieftl  bet »i-w<iod  ir£.  simple 

j<HVkIug*gIii3ses,  and  paltry  tables,  Yf:& 

other  ; they  were  all  ih»  mme,  all  euvtd- 
in  a \0\\  6i  ennui 

nuggestVve.  of:  bankruptcy  ; the  pipe- wood 
halls  were  e.ntply,  the  waiters  half  asleep; 
la  ooe  enruer  of  the  room  on  a dim  yvias 
Mi  orchestra,  bat  the  uatsicfan^  did  not 
play-  Pacing  up  and  dornt  iti  couples* 
their  fjurms-  around  *$feb.  oiber%  waists 

xuid  Germans, 

dy£$a^  imie^c)abyia&> 

sifi^rs  wf in  did  not  ,sin|r.  lit  pnt-c>f  ihe- 
'WTiy  e<uuiers  mi  aneiept  matrons  of  hor- 
rible* aspect,  pointed  aijtl  {powdered,  w)io 
fteepted  to  Avateh  ower  tho  safety  of  the 
pt^mciiadiug  chorus  -singers  * $|wv 

dooc  stood  --a  faw  i^psy  women  hv  sluiW# 
:‘l)tl^Opeaii  eosltirne,  and  a fat  1>vi^g Ahdtek 
gypSy  man  dressed  in  Brown  eorvluroy. 




l*gay  v owning  in  Moscow. 

- The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed;  We 
shall iua  xii^o^vilr^ 
wery  hut  , to  ap*50$iv 

pany  u$  to  .thief 1^-  Jf t J *3^1 
The  swift  di-osky  rvVU. led  i,U On ^ .tip hill  and 
downtdj}fh  ^tKhlh$cfc 

suburb^  advd,  the:u  slbiugf 


v e x m 


Mx{  ‘'w}i$'’ib#'1&t  mMtm  oorduroy 
HoX  hhioh  do  they  wapit  *'* : ■, ;iy;  ■*-• 
At  least  fweut^Mlye  fuhfck^} . . " :-; 
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We  made  tjbp  f>a  r 
g-xtiii , hitoa  jy^m, 
tmh'rfiil  retoahmeote, 
tm&  bohn  hai  ? a 4*xa^t 
Vw^ti  sv  i th  gni  taV&,  d 
stii rie  ttiitiilK*!4:  «Vf 
#11;  hf  r tou 
ujdy  *Wyond  axpoeta- 
& i»«i.  and  tltV^W  in 
ridiculous  ftoncb/eos- 
turner  entered  and 
iofpk  their  piam*  'aj b 
tin*  end  af  the  roOm» 
They  sung  some 
iue  1 an  cl i oly  Rui& i a u 
the  n mm#  gus?' 
^(unat^Tsy  gaw.  mx*g$, 
ato  then  thrwuftbeni 
j uto  m iih  tod  y ions 
. movements 

whikr  thir  others 
howto  a i » il  ejueu  t a ted 
ifi  trudy  toll- 

uni.  But  in  <mie r to 
» mhice  them  to  >.-.ve- 
«?Hter  this  dance  the 
guerdon  hud  to  he 
raised  from  twenty- 
Ituiulyed  ru- 
Hh‘%  and  still  vve  were 
tokeiT  hpun  .&&  very 
small  5^igtieur>.  Cer- 
tainly the  songs  and 


nt/miMs* 
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dul. I.  palates. . ‘.The  :itifcy  upon  the  Support  of  the  jttmesse  dor A?, 

exercise-  c>vi?.^. 'tit# &h4  this  jgpi&ed  youth  has  & jieculiar  vcay 
r$l the  ^ ^i0^ipliSe4  by  Of  pleasure  party,  A young 

- wfi$ ip  QnrayrhJt ay&  4/yo'U-Ojg  merevbini  ivill  drire 

bought.  from  h*r  tribe  for  more  than  fifty  up  to  one  of  Ihtw  esUld islimeiits.  acconi 
• Umu^td. dioil the  young  Tsy garni  who  ymmed  by  In*  frientKaoti  hire- the  whole 
be  earns  hi*  wife  and  the  rooting  of  hi*  house,  If  I here.  »re  other  customers  pre* 
chHdrem  Th is  lad y , tiow  d i fifr&n  sent*  fee  wil  pay  them  to  go  *w ny*  or  tf  gh t 
her  in  the  vast  Gilitam  with  .tllem  for  possession  if  they  prefer 

*&  i^ascow,  uyi  the  Monk w a Quay.  th$  latter coumv  ' Then  he  will  hire  the 
.ancLdqes-';iH>t;;dkdaiia  f»\mc:L,e»>5e.her  hawii-  ^rder  champagne  by  the 

some  by  carrying  oil  one.  of  the  hundred  bottles,  and  a feast  copious 

largest  pawo  -broking  busincMcx  in  the  enough  foracopipany  of  glams,  »ml.  then, 
Russian  Empire.  after  so  many  hours  of  wild  and  brutal 

, _ »>’  f.  i -JL,.  •:*  • ' ji_V  ji  ’ ^1-  . i . .-.l 
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pleasure — the  osten- 
tatious spending  of  M|| 

large  si*  msof  money.  *j  ij  . ulM 

Naturally*  with  such  ill 
customers  as  these, 
say  four  nights  only  ilnl 
out  of  the  seven, 

Strelna  and  Mauri 

tania  can  exist  and  ^Jj|2 

even  enrich  their  ImiwjrapP* 

proprietors;  but 

when  some  gay  i]  |4U  '$ 

sparks  are  not  en-  \.v 

gaged  in  making  Hr ► >£.  ■$&*'%  \ \-y 

match-wood  of  the  ?|«£p25?®L 

furniture,  they  are  :, 

dull, dismal, and  full 

of  ennui. 

This  love  of  osten- 

tation  is  one  of  the  '•  W $ 

most  marked  charae  p ,v-:?|: 

teristics  of  the  Rus- 
sians. We  reinem-  v*^ 
ber  on  one  occasion  \ll  :r  y 

being  invited  by  a / ? 

young  merchant  to 
dine  at  one  of  the 
great  restaurants  of 
Moscow.  Our  host 

asked  us  what  we  should  like  for  dinner, 
and  if  we  had  a desire  for  any  particu- 
lar dish.  We  suggested  our  tastes  were 
catholic  and  simple,  but  that  we  would 
gladly  take  some  Russian  mutton.  When 
the  dinner  hour  arrived,  amongst  the 
fourteen  plats  de  resistance  figured  a 
sheep  roasted  whole,  which  was  carried 
to  the  table  on  an  immense  silver  dish, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  Tartars 
dressed  in  the  usual  white  blouses  and 
trousers.  In  reply  to  our  look  of  surprise, 
our  host  turned  toward  us  and  explained, 
u You  said  you  liked  mutton  ; pray  choose 
the  portion  that  you  prefer/' 

The  Russians  are  enormous  eaters  and 
prodigious  drinkers.  The  great  restau- 
rants at  Moscow  are  stupendous  enter- 
prises, and  several  of  them  are  appointed 
with  barbaric  luxxiry,  and  with  conven- 
iences of  a variety  and  a nature  which 
surprise  the  veteran  Western  traveller,  and 
make  the  Puritan  hold  up  his  hands  in 
pious  horror.  On  these  matters,  however, 
we  need  not  insist.  But  given  the  appe- 
tite of  the  Russian  man,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  all  places  of  public 
resort,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Hermitage 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  which 
are  combined  theatres,  concerts,  and  va- 
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strong  as  ever;  every  Muscovite  of  means 
has  his  favorite  company  of  Boh^miennes, 
who,  under  the  guard  of  their  director  and 
of  the  men  of  their  tribe,  are  invited  to 
the  seigneur’s  fetes,  and  profit  by  his  wild 
generosity.  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that  the  Russians  themselves  do  not  be- 
gin to  appreciate  the  music  of  the  Bohe- 
miennes  until  they  are  wild  with  drink, 
which  state  they  generally  attain  toward 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Af- 
ter the  traditional  Russian  fashion,  the  Bo- 
hemiennes  keep  challenging  the  seigneurs 
to  drink,  and  excite  them  by  melodious 
recitative,  in  which  they  repeat  the  name 
of  each  guest,  emptying  at  the  same  time 
a cup  of  champagne  or  spirits,  and  then 
passing  the  cup  to  the  one  named.  This 
invitation  is  never  refused,  and  these 
amiable  savages  finally  get  into  such  a 
condition  of  frenzy  and  enthusiasm  that 
they  fling  to  the  Bohemiennes  a hundred 
rubles,  a thousand  rubles  even,  and  then 
their  watches  and  chains  and  all  the  jew- 
elry they  may  have  about  their  persons. 

The  drinking  capacity  of  the  Russians 
passes  description.  On  one  occasion  we 
were  the  guests  of  a Muscovite  seigneur 
who  had  invited  a party  of  ten  to  the  Her- 
mitage Restaurant  to  supper,  together 
with  his  favorite  Bohemienne,  who  came, 
not  professionally,  but  as  a guest,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  Bohemiennes,  and 
of  course  by  the  inseparable  tribesman 
as  director  and  guardian.  Such  is  the 
custom,  and  in  such  cases  the  Tsyganes 
would  feel  insulted  if  they  were  offered 
any  fee — a delicacy  which  does  not  pre- 
vent them  accepting  presents  in  the  form 
of  ruble  notes  and  jewelry.  The  Bohe- 
miennes, it  must  be  added,  are  poor  eaters ; 
their  only  preferences  are  cold  sturgeon 
and  agourtsis , or  salted  cucumbers,  of 
which  they  consume  enormous  quantities; 
as  for  drink,  anything  and  everything  is 
welcome.  Our  dinner  was  copious  and 
over-abundant,  according  to  the  Russian 
manner,  and  things  went  on  merrily  un- 
til two  o’clock,  when  we  and  our  host  re- 
tired, after  paying  the  bill  of  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  requesting  the  mai- 
tre  d’hotel  to  provide  the  guests  who  re- 
mained with  whatever  they  might  require, 
of  course  at  the  host’s  expense,  the  extra 
bill  to  be  paid  the  next  day.  Happening 
to  go  to  the  Hermitage  the  next  day,  we 
inquired  of  the  maitre  d’hotel,  out  of  curi- 
osity, what  the  extras  had  amounted  to. 
The  genial  guests  whom  we  had  left  had 


remained  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  space  of  two  hours  had 
drunk  three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
champagne  and  other  wines. 

From  the  Tsar  down  to  the  humblest 
mujik,  the  Russians  are  more  or  less  bar- 
barians, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
fined West,  but  certainly  most  amiable 
barbarians,  so  far  as  foreigners  are  con- 
cerned. Their  hospitality  knows  no  lim- 
its; no  trouble  is  too  great  when  it  is  a 
question  of  obliging  a foreign  visitor;  but 
charming  as  they  are,  you  are  constantly 
being  reminded  of  the  wildness  of  their 
real  underlying  nature  by  the  strange 
contrasts  of  delicacy  and  brutality,  of  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism,  which  their  daily 
life  offers.  To  hear  the  Russians  talk 
about  the  unwritten  contemporary  history 
of  their  social  and  national  life  is  like  lis- 
tening to  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  true  narrative  of  Skobeleff’s  career 
and  death,  and  the  true  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  assassination  of  the 
late  Tsar,  are  far  more  thrilling  and  ex- 
traordinary than  print  has  ever  told. 

As  an  example  of  the  strange  contrasts 
of  real  Russia  we  will  cite  two  anecdotes 
that  were  related  to  us  by  a distinguished 
official,  whose  intention  was  certainly  not 
to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes,  or  even  to 
astonish  us  beyond  measure.  The  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  General 
Loris  Melikoff,  the  famous  chief  of  the 
dreaded  “third  section.”  The  Emperor, 
we  were  told  by  our  informant,  had  given 
Loris  Melikoff  unbounded  power  to  act 
against  the  Nihilists,  and  had  virtually 
created  him  Vice-Emperor,  as  Melikoff 
himself  used  to  say.  Now  Melikoff  had 
discovered  that  one  of  the  leading  Nihil- 
ist chiefs  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  Count  Tolstoi,  the  novelist,  and 
one  day  he  went  out  to  Tolstoi’s  country 
house.  Before  the  visitor  had  announced 
himself,  Tolstoi  recognized  him,  and  said: 

“ You  are  Loris  Melikoff,  chief  of  the 
third  section.  Do  you  come  to  see  me 
officially,  or  as  a private  man?  If  you 
come  officially,  here  ate  my  keys;  search; 
open  everything.  You  are  free.” 

“I  come  not  officially,”  replied  Meli- 
koff. 

“Very  good,”  answered  Tolstoi;  and 
calling  two  mujiks,  he  said  to  them, 

“ Throw  this  man  out  of  the  house!” 

The  mujiks  obeyed  Tolstoi  to  the 
letter,  and  Loris  Melikoff  had  to  accept 
this  treatment,  for  in  his  way  Tolstoi  is  a 
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mightier  man  even  than  “ our  father  tlie 
Tsar/1  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people 
he  is  an  exceptional  being,  being  mom 
than  a saint,  and  almost  a saviour. 

The  mention  of  Loris  MelikoflT  brought, 
up  another  anecdote.  Some  t wel  ve  years 
ago  the  Emperor  sent  for  Melikotf  and 
announced  to  him  that  the  plague  was 
raging  in  two  villages  of  the  empire,  and 
ordered  him  to  do  whatever  was  needful 
with  a view  to  stopping  its  ravages,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  unlimited  powers. 

Thereupon  Loris  Melikotf  went  first  of 
all  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  informed 
him  that  lie  should  perhaps  require  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Emperor’s  commands,  and  demanded 
a credit  of  fifty  millions  of  rubles,  The 
Minister  of  Finance  made  a long  face,  but 
was  unable  to  refuse  Loris  Melikotf 
then  posted  to  the  villages  in  question,  and 
having  observed  the  situation,  he  tele- 
graphed for  twenty  fire-engines  to  be  sent 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  had  the 


pumps  charged  with  petroleum,  and  or- 
dered the  firemen  to  approach  the  villages 
by  night,  inundate  the  cottages  with  pe- 
troleum, set  them  on  fire,  and  save  nobody. 
The  order  was  executed;  the  cottages  and 
their  few  hundred  inhabitants  — men. 
women,  children,  and  cattle  —were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  those  two  villages  disappear- 
ed from  the  map  of  Russia  and  from  the 
registers  of  the  empire.  The  measure  was 
radical,  hut  it  stamped  out  the  plague 
effectually.  Loris  Melikoff  thereupon  re- 
ported to  the  Emperor  that  bis  commands 
had  been  executed,  and  then  called  on  the 
Minister  of  Finance  1#  tell  him  that  out 
of  the  credit  of  fifty  millions  of  rubles 
granted  to  him  he  had  spent  only  two 
hundred  rubles  to  buy  petreieum.and  that 
consequently  his  Excellency  the  Minister 
could  dispose  of  the  balance. 

In  both  of  these  stories,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  literally  exact,  we 
find  that  curious  mixture  of  the  grandi- 
ose, of  ostentation,  ami  of  barbaric  reek- 
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which  fir*:-  elwaefcerisfcic  of  the 
Ril  si an  I i luv \ . 

Lei  us  now  return  to  popular  Mn> 
cw,  for  although  the  wealthy  Hu.sc*>> 
vile,  both  of  the  old  arid  of  the  ikhv 
sehoo.h  bus  marked  individuality,  and 
although  the  strong  divisions  of  tdasse* 
are  very  striking.  yet  Moscow  derives 
its  present  phvMognoirn  childly  frpVfl 
its  busy  ]<OY<*r  Otnssrs,  JiClcl  f t*t >u i i v s 
streets  f nil  of  r macho  fit*  and  peasants 
win*  go  about  on  fcxnt  in  ths  rihuju* 
Russian  gar h*  and  sweat  over  tea-pots 
in  modest  traktir*.  In  all  our  wander 
digs  in  Russia  we  remarked  thv  e-xtrtane 
piety  of  the  people,  the  nmllmidfc  of  s 
cred  phdnn*,  and  the  incessant  ero«s- 
n»cs  and  cYiiulleeiions : hut  lmvcbcra 
ore  the  manifestations  of  reli gkm**  f&vl- 
Uig  numM'onspicuous  than  hr  the  fctrVttds 
of  Moscow.  In  :i  previous  article  we 
have  explained  the  excnjduinally  mprtd 
<*hnr:mh-r  of  the  \cb-  Uq4  *<gpe- 

cially  of  the  Kremlin,  within  whose 
precincts  there  is  a constant  Succession 
of  pilgrims,  men  ami  women,  who  pros 
trade  themselves  before  ila  churches. 
a?nl  go  round  the  walls  of  the  various 
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shrines,  kissing  image  after  image  and  relic 
after  relie.  Outside  the  Kremlin  also  these 
pilgrims  find  plenty  of  churches,  chapels, 
and  shrines. 

The  most  sacred  of  all  the  minor  chap- 
els is  that  of  the  Iversky  Virgin,  situ- 
ated at  the  Iversky  Gate.  The  exterior 
walls  of  this  chapel  are  built  of  imitation 
marble;  the  pilasters  are  of  imitation  mal- 
achite; the  roof  is  a sky-blue  cupola, 
spangled  with  gilt  stars < the.  facade  is 
panelled  with  paintings  of  saints  framed 
in  embossed  brass:  in  front  is  a sort  of 
platform  raised  three  steps  from  the 
ground.  So  great  and  incessant  is  the 
concourse  of  worshippers  that  the  steps 
and  platform  are  made  of  iron,  that  being 
the  only  material  that  will  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  of  pious  boots  for  any  length  of 
timer  Inside,  the  chapel  glitters  with  bur- 
nished brass  and  burning  tapers,  amidst 
which  is  enthroned  the  miraculous  image 
of  the  Iberian  Mother  of  God,  a copy  made 
iri  1648  from  the  original  wonder  work- 
ing icon  at  Mount  Athost  The  image  is 
of  the  usual  Byzantine  type,  of  a dark 
brown  color,  with  a big  jewel  on  the  brow 
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and  another  on  each  shoulder,  and  on  the 
head  a net  of  real  pearls  and  a brilliant 
crown  of  precious  stones.  When  the 
Tsar  arrives  at  Moscow,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  go  and  worship  this  image; 
from  morning  until  night  t here  is  a throng 
of  people  rouud  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  nr  front  of  it  a double  line, of 
mendicant  nuns  and  beggars  of  various 
kinds  The  wonder-working  Iberian  Vir- 
gin also  pays  visits  in  the  town,  travelling 
in  a big  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  har- 
nessed abreast,  and  driven  by  a coachman 
bareheaded,  while  behind  stand  two  lack- 
eys. also  bareheaded. 

A.  frequent  sight  in  the  streets  is  a party 
of  prisoners  escorted  bv  soldiers.  x\t  Mos- 
cow is  the  Perissilnit  Zamok,  the  prison  or 
depot  for  Liberia,  whence  during  spring 
ami  summer  the  convicts  are  despatched, 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  in  troops 
numbering  several  hundreds.  The  rail- 
way conveys  them  to  Nijnii-Novgorod, 
where  they  are  embarked  on  boats'  and 
carried  down  the  Volga  to  Samara,  arid 
thence  by  rail  to  Orenburg,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Russia  in  Asia,  From  Orenburg 
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How  many  rambles  we  might  yet  take 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow!  How  many 
pages  we  might  write  about  its  museums* 
its  theatres,  its  schools,  its  innumerable 
charitable  institutions,  its  wonderful 
foundling  hospital  with  its  six  hundred 
nurses  and  thousands  of  babies,  its  bath- 
houses, its  traktirs,  its  watch-towers  and 
fire-brigades!  Moscow  is  truly  the  mir- 
ror of  Russia— a city  of  violent  contrasts, 
a mixture  of  Europe  arid  Asia  ; its  leading 
families  are  Lithuanians,  Finns,  Tartars, 
Teherkesses,  old  Russians— a mixture  of 
Aryan  Slavs  and  of  elements  from  the 
East. 

Our  parting  impression  of  Moscow  was 
the  sound  of  the  evening  chimes  and  a 
vision  of  the  Kremlin  at  sunset. 

We  left  the  Kremlin  through  the  Iv- 
ersky  Gate,  and  passing  the  venerated 
chapel,  we  followed  the  rosy  white  wall 
of  the  Kitai-Gorod  until  the  sound  of 
a bell  caused  us  to  look  upward.  Over 
topping  the  bat tlemen ted  wall  rose  the 
silhouette  of  a square  tower.  The  tower 
was  pierced  by  four  arched  openings,  and 
inside  were  hung  from  huge  beams  great 
bellsand  small  bells.  Two  men  were  pull- 
ingto  and  fro  the  clapper  of  thegreat  bell : 
another  man  and  a boy  were  striking  the 
smaller  bells  with  hammers,  and  playing 
that  gay  carillon  that  suggests  the  lively 
and  grotesque  contortions  and  leaps  of  the 
national  Karoariosky  dance.  In  the  twi- 
light the  white  tower  and  its  green  cupola 
stood  out  brilliantly  and  distinctly,  while 
the  beams,  the  bells,  the  ropes,  and  the 
bell-ringers  formed  soft  black  silhouettes, 
against  the  evening  sky. 


the  exiles  continue  their  route  on  foot,  and 
often  they  have  to  march  a whole  year 
before  they  reach  the  distant  spot  in  vast 
Siberia  which  has  been  assigned  to  them 
as  a dwelling. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 


When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast  can  thrill 
Like  the  first  summons,  Cuckoo!  of  thy  bill, 

With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 

Tic*  captive  'mid  damp  vaults  unsunned,  unaired, 
M*Nasuriij£r  the  periods  of  his  lonely  doom. 

That  cry  can  reach;  and  to  the  sick  man’s  room 
Bends  gladness,  by  no  languid  smile  declared. 

The  lordly  eagle-race  through  hostile  search 
May  perish:  time  may  come  when  never  more 
The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar; 

But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  household  perch 
To  rouse  the  dawn.  soft,  gales  shall  speed  thy  wing, 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  Spring  * 
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v<  ;u*e  B0  bolls  and  and  there  ix  sh*>ni4 

U^d^t^aAtlx  ydGM<W£& :;^ii^3Ai^t t e ; .^1>?^^::'  ;Ji ft  your 

lt&  ^ & 'pmK  ha  VKC  the  ytopptaiy  a#  f£U gross  the 

*■  v.  dark  Jjfctle  r vmH.  i'hr^h»UL 

;i)k>iit'  'mw:  bum  - t^e/;^libli<^3idu.^:  baey 

dred  yards  hmg\ \;  With  te  g HUer i n g„  backgJ'Ou u li  l>f  mirror* 
into  ;yvfd&fi  we  ajidoLddvtd  bottles  and  d^nitig' tlurtiiaius. 
w"  mtx*t  turn,  &nil  •:  >*n2?  cotite;  to • » ;liitkr  door  that  introduces 
then  a row  of  glare  us  \vith  ;%  -creak  and  cu  bang  into  pern 
mg  lamps  tf^er ' •&' ‘ . ;:is£nce^^  £k*cifetjf. . Tlic  pi^V 

public  - lumse  at  looks  likea  bigold  fa^liioued  scboof-roortt 
the  lures fts -on.  That  with  oak  tables  and  woodfir-teriovrM 

hall  of  dazzling  light  Is,  in  faod,  ourylesih  chairs  and  forms  enough  to  seat  u Imn- 
n&f  ion  for  the  moment;  wt*Vn  .#dmw  dred  people ; and  U$  lofef  qicatnS 

itei*  r you  can  read  iri^nU^t?^  characters  ii  replace,  and  pane  lied  w&mswrmg,  bu 
inscribed  across  the  front,  hind  which  you  may  sometimes  hn*r  mis. 

ft.  aniwni  (Sotifin  af  Wooers  scurrying. speak 6f.coiisideraW«.auti(i«)t,v 
Jj«  -AHUUH  young  01  <L09U6.  upon  the  vail  hang  wuiwrou*  pom™?* 

Tti  the  window  is. a large  placard  with  this  of  distinguished  Cogcrs  of  a past  genvra 
IMpnn  : ‘ • Ye.  Ancient  Society  of  Co.  -tlon.  ami  though  to  the  cold  ere  of  the 
gjfrs,  I76&  ^ffkpg'er^  Are  ouhndtT  i3yfe$e  of  art  are  far  from 

Ihyi teib;: * ^.hTi^siori'.-Free- ..  The  QueStiop  bzfmg  n>i^l<>rjrieccs.  the  Cogers  regard 
• :B6  ihcnh&hii  fbpgreHi  chair  of  their  tAG  ns  PlL"' 
$8^  ‘ with  The  utmost  pride  and  veneration. 

H:oroHiup.  ,%  The  Chair  Will  Bt  Take  a The  chair,  'which  stands  on  a flat*  at  Hu- 
nt. Muh  unlock.’  In  the  centre  of  this  top  of  the  mom.  is  bigger  than  the furm-nts- 
uTiviotincefnent  tk  n ;jVfctnW *>f  the  hiteripr  Cot^fitilion  /£Tidif  *H  SWsltninsieK  i>5»hf> 
o t Coger^  the  fpnCuit>^r  old  jihw  nthsdy  y.iirakl  #u4  m/u«nVfChted-  and  hits 
you  can  hij.aghiw  It.  is  .long,  narrow,  been  in  their  po^e^nm  fora  imunry  or 
e.;  M-.cU.ed  t»0U:n,  with  vaulted  ronfA  in  mom.  It  A parity  hidden  by  the  fcabfe 
a n.N'b-  ;»t  ihe  Fovtljw;  cod  hits  the  u»hA-  and  de*k  on  -which  the  Hi;o.rn«a*o  <»r 
ntau.onai  Hhi.ou  thr.  iorig'  tahl^.a^yuth'  •>y^uul A' (hey  call  hmi.kccjis  bi4  p* 

*.  i j.-d . a ' moi !?>ro;ns-. romptip.y^^irjok in g s!vj».  pern,  hi^  tnailet  his  pipe,  and  his  grog, 
d r ' -do*  iv h ^ ' »]?•} vviung  Iwr,  and  The  “ Vice* Gvinul  '*  and  secretary  sit. at  l/o. 

hsMpM^  in  d spgak^r,  who  ^iand)j  yn  iber  right  and  lefc  and  the  prominent  CV*gf?H 
for«grapbt|.  h^eyef/ ;%dmt  the  h^rgrowp^ti  atoiit  the  neighbor  big  ta- 

seenr*;  wo  am  yoing  w Jook  upon  wiflim.  K«ch  has  his  favorite  mit. 

for  fhe  pictured  company  am  i,o  ‘t'ue  *v*gx  respected  by  Urn  others,  tlo  ikov-cou-.i 
pttfTl^>  apd^ ^d’nalfelofhes  of  tbe^ ^rigld^eiHb  nUulefeUy  seating  theynselves  in  the  lower 
ccfithryy  piHl  tVi^  mom  is  not  the  one  we,  j>art  of  the  nSoip.  till  tpotiths  or  y ears  of 
rp;e  about  t O cij ter.  Ivm  th c o ri gin al  0>ger5<  it>val  atleiKlance  feives  thorn  the 
Hdh  in  >hh\*o.  Lan*  . distant  about  Wo  nized  rigi«t-  to  sd  among  theeket 
hundred  yards  fmm  bore.  It  was  tlieiir  Though  one  lifts  Jus  hat  to  the  com- 
t)m>'  a pehj •ary,  rod  they  paxjy  on  enlering,  nobody  thinks  of  tak- 
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short  -spa#. 'Af,  iirit'e  JiO  vanishes  aind  re-  aide  t-nm|»iuy.Jfih‘pM*  in  ip  eiiUiqsiasins, 
appears  Tv'ifcti  <vitaip:vpr  we  have  ordeml,  alrnosi.  violent  in  if*  applause,  ijui  always 
tua’kiH'  rhrtngvv  l.y  Ifehlrring  Ealculotion,  well  dispipUried  and  ^ortii  hiuutiMO.  H, 
and  i'is  atf  like  a l>Vr*3-  The  fitvoriipfievisiM in  the  Iiffftt  >4  ^ C’osar  ia 

a^v-.  :.<-■■  -ih'  uml  Ki out,  served  in  Imye.Pjw-  uMPitruess  or  .fli>-resj»ec».  tov.  m4  iqjSM|||f 
bminat  jtoiilf'i*  t T i .v ‘ wens  iii  fashion  about  .speaker..  h<  i-  promptly  /*iO'w!  <n  *.:nU>«5v. 
the  war  3>©5-  Yion-mtsc#  b^»-^hip*.J£  ifltitf  n^wr 
you  JikE  i*v  coffer,  but  nearly  ewyybiptlyr 

ilrkiks  soout  autl  smokes  r.  pipe.  anti.  the  tR*a  that  prevails  loop  0 iHightfol  wit- 
el  emir,  lot»glst(oiiBir(i,  ''^l)ito-<jt-xvrtiH]*'^3'<'  pe^sr  nspoejalk;  i*  fnvrp 

and  unUplni*  scattered  ahoui.  .the  t,\i>V-«.  ar»  another  .diseossinis . room  I shall  .U.vtar'V 
free  to  all.  . haw  on.  nr  if  *.v<-  with,  the  to.-m- 

It  is  not  easy  to  i-'wiW- 

An  artist  wVn  wbhl-  i3w?j»  ^hly-Sht*  one  TrRil  'v'pgkt,-  , ’The  0tg*tyyuiv-  PA  vers: 
eveoiiig  said  lie  had  never  in  life  lilV  Wirt  j:totiyt.Miii' people,  in i »<J  Aylreyi:  tli*- t* gt  ief. 
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called  in  order  Win-  heneWs  are  generally  elabtent  < which  they  re- Wed  by  all  its 
but.  kali’  (i l loci;  Tins  v' Grand' ' from;  hW  • curious  phase*/,  the  Bradl&ugH  *»d  Be 
throne  iaujaimci^  the  question  that  has  sunt  ami  Weldon  cases*  and  other 
•bfeew  fn*  di^uH^MViU  ami  surneUm^  eiUhteK  tried  in  lliese  ainafeur 

i>|K*ii  > the  debate  imnsclf.  Of  truer  be  in-  courts  o!  justice  in  calm  disregard  of  fW 
vUes  zoitui  promitjent  member  to  makfc  |nm*eeilings  elsewhere.  the  trial  some 
the  t^peijiniT  speech,  which  is  not  expected  iimm  ^copying  several  coijaee olive  even 
to.  *wceed  u^onv  minute*  in  .lemrib.  and  iiigft*  and  the  verdict;  taken  by  show  of 
is:  calm  and  judicial  in  tote.  By  the  time  bauds,  often  differing  fmin  that  of  the 
this  speech  is  over  tin-,  ho  use  is  crowded*  courts  11  fmfctH  a inne-Wmomt  eiifc- 
and  when  the  applause  rise*  H way  there  tom  of  itll  these  cl libs,. It hmk,  m devoid 
are  plenty  of  men  r^dy  to  reply 
opening  address ^ hap^tt^  to  h^ 
a ttt 

lay  bare  the  fallacies  of  h 


Wen  by  ical  ^events  of  the  week/'  and  within  half 
Id WraG  priced  to  a domi  years  ptoliiie.s  sma  to  hare  driven 
is  /rfgumeijfc,  wwy  Qtb0r.^ibieefc,<>tii  of  tW  - ; 

and  iiieu  sodiV  Radical  hastens  m itnru  The  Gog^rs  are  proud  of  having  nu in- 
to scuff*  at  ids  two  predecessors,  and  to  Weed  several  hisitvm^l  ehametet^  in  th^ir 
proclaim  the  ad v a vj;Wd  Statesmanship  W list  of  members.  Fu  the  middle  of  the 
his  nwu  party,  .tjfthe  4#}m  Wilk^,  the  famous 

is  becoming  wanned  up>  uhd  the  tel  hoy,  {^iiiicum  and  eity.maginiW.  w$y  one  of 
. :,  ;;  d r • , y y;/;:.  1 ' ^ * '•  therm  Our.mp,  'ujf-er^rd  of  the’ 

Xiotlfc  In  Irelnml/was  a Tepiple  studcfii 
^ ntmut  IJ70,  jatid;  Wgaii  at  Xk<£te?$'  Hall 

the  development  of  his  spiendhl  gift  of 
eloquence.  Two  other  law  students,  who 
/ aftervravd  rose*  to  eininehce*  Pa  tdel  O’Con- 

, wdly  the  * rLi Wrator,  - .in  1 ’$94,;  uhd  J uclge 
•* ;y  ; Kf-Ogli.  about  a quarter  of  a cemury  later, 
V'  \ U;ci r hm  h-ujunsg  in  oratory  under 

thr  shnve  ho^pi^ble  roof, 

,y  ,t$  Wftteh  theiteiics  of 

'■*  v •*' ; ’A  these  sitbita  amateur  <?tatrfrinern  the  ingen- 

*vT>  • GG;  N ,KGr;.''-yfM  mm  traps  they  lay  for  each  other,  their 
tIry*  GrY%  sioi  in  evrulirig  put^uititndunrnuskiug Urn 
/Cs\  ~$&'Wk  eucn.y,  their  ctrcumlocxHioas  to  introduce 
some  favorite  metaphor  or  telling  quota- 
. -'^111^  !/  tiim  oraheedpte.  :;3iiey  liuve-  learned  e^icli 

(*Uicr'.s  tncks-uf  rhetoric  aiul  usual  line,  of 
argu oumt.  and  ^ach  has  his  own  way  i»f 
; - %fj ' • ' dealing  whh  the  various  types  of  enemy. 

y-  "yip :/.*  One, for  example,  likes  to  begin*  lus  speech 

W7v>:  X V '•'■••  v .,' With  nnd  chhgmtio 

vtsjry- 

«!.‘>qncut  and  lucid  argimietut  to  which 
a r^dk’ai..  we'  have  a)i  lishuud  with  adtuirat.it ire." 

but  .winch  he  forthwith  utulmakw 
*hOYr  is  tiosed  upon  someth i tig  Httl>'  shr*K 
points  of  eaW  speaker  ore  greeted  by  his  of  imbecility.  Another  eonteniptuoasl y 
wji  A .'  ' ■ ^e&p&'T  at  lii s ; Ji  i gli-Howi*  ^ -a4i>’^-ii*^rtyr* ' • i?i# di- 
ther " fists  dpdnv.t-U^-  tuhle«,  eh)<^>  td^  IbgiCv  atid  sets  right  hi*  tutfei 

the  tinfeUiig  of  ^pb*>hsAiud  pitres  a third  attacks  his  foe 

<he  Wirih)*?:*,  nod  hmmpHic  of  und/rei}^  'inebce.  b^uiduig  liiitt  with  unfaUnu*^ 
and  ^’^lk^  ^'jXth  the  fl*uyrf  . . ..  Aiiid  'pleadteg  life  own  etuW  ttHU  «tyn- 

When  1 hrsf  kroov  ll»c  UW  toriun  lungs  and  crus  in  ng  ruergy.  T^^r 

ib‘ighborir{g  < 1 e b/t t> n ^ rl u W t heir  d Wus-  t ast  tuftw  fails  !.u  brmg  duW n tlm  hnus^ 
^ibns  were  not  limited  W cby-  :fbf  fltg  hense  pi#- 

P|it  a wide  held.  Tiiey  w^iHr  specially  jvnpy  here,  like  ti/e  world  in  j?vnccnb 
fond  of  mystcrio!/  s murder  trials,  and  haW  tuoi  h<  r time- nor  capacity  orori 
gt^at  Uw  like  Umt  of  ihy  Tlchbortiy  tiwi njcih'^f  but  a/^ptittiy Umig  tliaf  is  ittki 
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sometimes  & ih*e  burst  of  eloqlieru**. 
Thpse  are  only  a few  of  many  character 
‘tr^Y  ' ’ -Y  -g  Hi#  types  Ilaaf  may  b#  fmrod  any  even- 
-Stk  1*  mg  it?  tins  interesting  &i*en*hiy, 

^ wt'  *ire  *,f>  **n-%  'd-ker  discussion 
1 1 iSira w for  lift  fake  leave 
. / : , • of  ihe  Oogvr.* -when  iW  hell* of  £u  Brides 

etuinn  ik&  baif  bour.  ; A-  walk  of  two 
; •-' us  to 

.>•>.  - ^v^  ' v||  . r*  <4,1J  buildm^^ 

/Y Yv ■'■■  ' \ the  lamp  ‘"The  Green  Rmgym/\aml  wear* 

Y mg  the  appearance  of  a pubbe -house  and 

....  -J^yY  Y1  iovceu.  Vrhieb  it  b-  Aeri.w  lUe  window 

- \ * is'  inscribed  m permaiKmt  levtaH:  The. 

Ip^pl: ' :; AY  F^nnsi;.  ..EHTABU^tt*' 

: eo  16«?7.  And  . midemeuih  is-  posmil  up 

^ISP*  w-*  • Y :* . f:  YYi'YiY  every 'nt€>mi‘Ug;  a ptijwv  &n&&p.licii*g  the 

subj&ct  -tibjpi:  evening*  debate*  and  in- 
. '.'  ::f\'$  vitingr  ynt^r^pd  engage  uy 

* the  discussion.  This  f*  the  oldest,  by 

:*J  more  than  4 century;  of  -the  >>  Mating  d*> 

as  Oo  cussiou  forums,  and  until  recently  was 

the  most  crowded  aud  tr<ost  iiUe^stinie  of 
thern  with  emphasis  and  an  air  ofeoime-  them  nlf.  Jf  it  is.  no  longer  so  resorted 
tiojo  to  by  the  debated*  am!,  habitue#  of  the, 

A?  I look  hack  upon  the  evenings  I . old  type,  their  falling  Off  is  probably 

llA due.  to  two  causes : first,  live  recent 
of  perirpje  rrj^  bef^rg  iri&  v?lk*m  l have  death  of  Mi yBoss*  the  chairman  who  .had 
often  3e;e«;;ilier^-‘ft«il:  / Watched  #rvr  ite 

for  they  .are  perch trial,  ;/' There  ih  file  twenty. -v With  great 
nlteely; y V»M ^ i vidvi i i /«  <>f  v,mo<t^^rn  1 su.'ng  and • 

#y$b?v t • ydo  th^tr  ffssenihfy ■*■  woth  • lias. 

-tit  :'he 

ir»  thif  c^ihngv  'You  would  a-s  soon  no  longer  at  himiv-ymdiu*  th©  uld  rndf 

idutmpaguie  rail  of  a teapot  as  eio/pienee  Ywu  will  nnde^iand  this  better  if  I ieil 
from  that  sniftll  round  mouth  , )mt  w^iert  you  w ind  ttie  place  wa^  when  I first  knew 
lie  gyts  on  his  legs  you  are  snrpiised  Ux  i\\  ami  *.:otoiv»ueU  to  bn  till  about  two 
find  him  one  of  the  keenest  and  readmit  years  ago.  w hen  the  Gwen  Dragoro  from 
debaters  m the.  iwm.  and  lm  emries  all  cellar  to  a trie,.  \v:ts  ^constructed  on  tb^ 
he  tore  him.  The^  h the.  radical  mVmier,  latest  archil  erhmtl  principles-.  Ho*  ur» 
Pntf  ffiw^aterV  Mrhp  s.fie.tns  to  re-  ifihiil  . ©mgo.u  wbich  st>>ocI.:;  «>rit.\'€iVis: 
gaid  Jai's; vu0t>i wa^  dhc  of  the  luM  luiildijijg^ 'rfieHr^yv 

apdtrie^  Ufter  0ieh  speech  to  yhe  iloor  ed  in  tbe  G'^uvt  Fire  of  Londnii,ivIm'i*  was 
iin(leiirprc?>»  his  i ^ ^ibduytl  when,  it  reacluxl  the  Teuiple  and 

Tm>i'e  is  the  tedious 'logivtiunAvAb-ioir-  ,<{.  Ibui  si.au  Y I’hu  re  It.  only  a few  doors 
fws  and  p^idiaine-ntary  rt  onjUg  Ahd.'  the  West  A?  this  spot.  When  Fleet  Street  was 
.wvii'ldY;  history*  al  ways  no  lap.  There  .ikrlmiit  in  Iiffi7>rmsv  Oreen  Jjmgmi  me. 

hirt  tbu  from  th^  ash^s  ajdu 

( 'UC{HT ,.u  -n.g  P t.h<  f > t -a]  ibltf  l.-e^u  nv  i>ecvum';  r<uispi<Mu;u.iig‘iiy’U.jH^  v/ar.  for 

rrndpht-r  >> -.>vo  longer  there  ; hr  was.  a sev^Wii  • jm  popery^ '.'’.ch.ibsi  met  bew  d^r 
^fah A'?  Hh  xis tual  1 appH‘  hcud'r  ipg.  the  yojh^h  Pli^i-v Yuhd  \h& > wijh'' 

hut  | p*oV  iibv*  u b:ivivf.  and  {.‘eople  nsrd  d<*ws.  ' says  Thornhury.,  ;e  Roger  Korih 
tQ  Stf/ bp  sP..'Ot‘1  e.ph_e;  kin*v,-|i  dgv  brntCidb  -.food  t*'!  v»«  ibe  Shouting,  t/Vrch-  WS'  Hi  - 

Mk  oimpie.  iuybSid  of  o<  the  pmcefsi*Yh  pa^'  alphg  tp  - Inina  the  PofKvs 

v/smil  pliide,  if  in  <>w!y  r.»nh«i  )ro^  -UlVgv  at  Temple  M<*rp  which  was  only  a 

dy  iU«Te.v  ; /Bht  'feA;l-. ' ^Avhy-'h f / •rf'i*®:^..'.^tfe  : ^r>ue^ili*cu»v  distant,  Here  was  founded 
;,  running  h.»-!hcb  «n  !.rnc  mint  juris  r^pi  {ho. Tempi'*  ius^asrjon  Forum/*  which 

at  ':p  'crH^i  ttiik '. ..  Tor  more  fium  twn  centuries  iia»  been  by 
in’  h d>p^h<  io  Vohdfy  yyrech  lurtis  a eradle  of  eloquence  aiuVjyra^tme- 
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ground  of  urgumeni#ud  a aw  re$pcmsiy£  am! 

:3e^t  maelsirmm  G crri  =^raC. »<> >1 8 c>f- iii rM pi e « t firm.,  to  Jolley  as^mbiy.  it 

Atafewien  and  ditil.mna,i^ts  ami  &e*hnr  to  to* 

have  made  Mubr  -maiden  speechvG  here-  gGherin  one  room. 

and  these  waits  have  echoed  the-  Imddmgf  yit  ae£$de$d  ibrd  I diacov- 

eloquemreof  #*Wf  mmy  yekrs 

lor.  Mr  know  lydgeof  tbc  jd^e.emi  ^h>nv  ac*y  when  1 dodged.  into  an  open  door- 
tradition,  does  rnit . gn  the  |>Wiod  W&jf  to  ^vaptiasMcW^o  sbowoe,  Down  a 

when  Mr,  '!*<>%  the  Veteran  cSajHuiiri,'  long  presage  vras  a J on  Hi  or- padded  iloor, 
guided  its-  itouncjbh  “Old  Ro&s/'  as  he  . with  an  oval  glass  in  if  marked 

was- affecttmuitely  eaJled  by  dimples,  l?jkct?s«n>X  Fob  tab  fc  fcirnll  tinker  forget 
wa«:'  a remarkable'  tnah  in  many  ways,  my  ' surprise  ami  delight  wb*m  .1  faund 
Not  iuily  was  bp}  mix  admirable  speaker^  myself  wiilliu,  kibbled  ifpkix  a beurjv  of 
but,  as  chairman,  he  possessed  great  tart,  adamantine  hardness,  and  looked  about 
dbeenjtuenbbaud  eoohmss,  which  were  on  ill*  quaint  old  room.  It  was  .Jong  anti 
sometime^  pint  to  the  >e Wrest  t&gtk,  sjukI  fkarrow  and  low  between  decks*  like  the 
shall.  presehtl.y  $how\  fie\ya*  a e^bffn  of  a^)ijp,  mnd,  %\so  like  a ship,  it 

profound  and  varied  knowledge,  one  of  had  form’s,  .or  along-  each,  stall 

the  best  Greek  scholars  to  the  kingdom/  feektml  a row  of  mahogany  Uthles,  aud 
a strong  and  graceful  vender,  and  a eon*  abov*  near  thfe  ceding,  w a row  of 
tribiitor  to.  several  of  the  leading  perex!  ^quarr  poK-holws  for  windows,..  TttO  opti- 
mal* of  -Don do ii>  including,  l think.  the  hmG  of  soot  and  iobktW.«mv>k<t?hiul  dyed 
Tiintty  With  ^11  lhe*e,  qi2&iiiiks  he  pos-  the  riper*  Ih^walls  kud  wtUhg,  thfe  \VV*h1 
sensed  another  that  tmimeftfiy  iUted  'hifm,  'em  bottomed  ch6$x*$  a n d to . ^i? early 
f nr  hi y post  ; he  ii&w  to  edhildue  fbe  sanie  eolor  as  the  rudfc  obi  fi  rephit?^!. 

the  easy  exoing  way  y of  the  Boiiemiau  At  the  lop  of  the  i\WWi,  on  a grout.  ipa* 
witli  oT  a,  gerrtlemAri  v tt>%e  began y hi  id,  hot^dibW  throne,  si>t  the 

doirniuii,  “Old  fctoss.  ' in  ids  long  g?u;T 
b*ard  like  the  figure  of  father  .Tim*,  ten 
/ .^itli’^  giaM  hf  - isfeaming  tdfhl j?  hef  >re  Inin 

- A-k'  ?//r-  ...  of  \he  teulitiona,]  howr-glavv  %od 

g a . very  -large  pipe  hetW^eh  his/tevile  0?i 

t /SiO  the  wh.H  alxtw  IHd  iv:>^  hung  a qnamt 

ImSrS'i * \ old  urimw^  llaiiked  by  a 

* \ . George  Washington  on  one  side  ami  .»u 

\ the  otlier  by  ^i;u.  elderly  geiUlemaji  in  (he 

• ■'■  }%}  ■?;  ";;/i..^%  .-.  ' eostumo  of  Ti.SfjU  and.  wearing  various  jew-- 

’ eib’d  ortlrrs  a nd  deeora<  ions.  The  furiher 

:-: ■ /S / dee^rMiot<«  of  ihg  walks  were  t irnftecl  to 
Wn*  ' f earned  plaozihls  with  various;  tempting 

h|se.riptionH.  JI»m<  ale  and  »iout  were 
Served  m huge  pewter  hinkanb,  *pvrit&  iu 
, ' ' gJasr.:'*s.  Vcr/f  waiter  m antique'  rMbtal  pot^- 

G . wuh  lob,  repU-ivbhed'u».>vy  j^vac!  then  fnorn 

l • ; it* : These  dfdi 

'•/^.v:  v’:k*k*;*-  Wu’p  dhsi.rU.viue«.l  by  two  po.rspiring 

£j!l9gF.  ^vaittW  m-  dft'igg.ieti  ev»^i)iug  dr^^s,  \v!w> 

'7/  Hew  ab*r>uC  l>H)anc»ng  trays  of  gtassf;s  ami 

: ; P v t»*rw  < ; t .%  wvyn  derf  »i  1 r<n  w\  jnol  mm  n 

• . o-y.-v.;.,^  hling  i » * ^ i * x o /nvm  onstotue^ 

G;:;‘  Vos,  v n*  — all  in  a-  breath,  F/  ^ryUnug  hi 

■ ||  the  loom  .spoke  of  a by  ^>no  age.  when 

. ,/';.r  tin'-  >voi-)d  was  not  v'  rf^Utrijgnlar  and 

' r foiumoupla.ee-  as  it  ^ ?mw. 

But  if  the  room  ftn*  vr  hat 

hail  I say  of  the  {if?^p3^.  xrba. $&£< Mnai ing, 
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a score  of  tabled,  tg&ilmg: for. ite  Rebate 
JO  beguif;  &.  Was.  n\xnii\ni\%y  ih&t  Would 
have  delighted  Hogarth  and  thrown  %H - 
V&tor  futo;-;  a . freuxy,  $urh  :v^rmiy  of 
of  and  make*  up, 

' such  mil  gltag* 

. . ^jO tr : !i iXjtiritl t ; a li il  id»t|fcsr 

onfc  mtjfeflii  go  far  to  $eA:-  Btwe ••;&■  swell 
from  Mayfair  cbeeic  by  Jowl  with  a barter 
rmm  from  the  dWks,  & colored  student 
front  the  Temple,  & prospej'Otus  rn er^hwri t ; 
opposite,  a;^rau0  shopkeejxuva  pcWtov/a 
Jfmniaiist,  a lawyer,  hi  a wiv.  The  same 
diversity  estiovdesil  ail  round  the  room,  umi 
thei*e  shinned  to  Who  two  meix  alike.  Ah 
at  tlte  Coders',  there  were  a l way#  many 
elderly  men  who  looked  0#  i f they  had 
passed  their  whole  livc^  hivre  aiid  much  of 
the  speaking  wai  by  then*, 
generally  W make  the  OpCTUPg  ispccch 
himself.  at  half-past  MiHiil  Mttl  hy  tan 
tWre  was  baedlr  a vacant  seat  in 
ljatoj'  tljen  ten  title  could  pot: 
expect  - more  fh^n  standing  room,  and  1 
Ji&Vy;*}<.iif>wii  maivy  to ' stand  coutehtedly 
Chr  the  eyehhVg  to  the  AUr- 

speeches  niade  '.by  these  f$t#'run-v 
statesmen  when  it  imppmed  ItVbp  u “'held 
tor  thr  delrtdW^ere  tphliirillSArtt 
m thme  day s,  and  \voubl  have  dibi^hond?' 
to  the  Bouse  of  Commons  4*  its  best. 

After  the  ddtip'&Wtft  *>f  1851,-  and  lift? 
smidcu  .leap  of  Prince  Louis  Napoieon 
into  the  throne  of  France,  the  occupant 
of  thy  f&nious  hor^dmir  throne  in  Fleet 
StrneF  called  upon  hhs  tittle  Parliitiuubv 
to  consider  whai  should  be  the  aUirode 
itf  Koglttiid  towant  ihe  new  Enipemiv 
Thgir  deUhenilions,  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral evening's,  and  were  iN>iulueted  with  a, 
^ootf  <l«i]  of  aurftfiuMiy.  came  Howebew  no 
ibc  ears  of  the  Eu>perot»,  and  lie  eohdidih^y 
etlthfc  matter  £Uifief*attJy rnyportaoi  to  ho 
referred  to  m & . ;riiplotniii.t'>e  ;;60nmxt|«k^; 
turn  x*i  ik&  British  goverrimcnt;  The  j<>v 
of  the  '*  HnuHe'’*  when-  this  nows  bocwirne 
known  may  be  imagined  ft  vva^  ^pmhd 
day  for  OUl  Ross  and  bis  who 

never  tired,  of  alhitiin*'  to  H in  f'hv-iF 
bp^hcAio 

of  it  will  he  haudtfd  down  .&&  [dog  the^ 
is  a Greeii-BrHgrcm.  • • ;/^  •' 

T oftuTi  wonder  what  jVws  Weoirie  of  th6 
ordtora  and  statesman  who  u^ed 
fiettr  so  faithfiilly  night  after  Tiifrht  m 
their  familiar  s<^its  a!  tfc  olti  piat^  A 
few  are  faithful  still,  som*x  no  doubt  iuxv** 
^rtiu  to  a better  world,  hut  many  more 
hate  routed  out  uf  view,  life  tiia  clouds 
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iftom  hot"’ 


from  thou*  lont^  stemmed  pip^  "nh.it  the 
y.ery  W-Hli^  tliat  ILsIcjicaI  \o  them  and  to 
grenehituvna  of  theiy  preileceSso)^  1 ipve 
novy  tosiiiv^d  then ise Ivey  into  f rjgid  and 
re t htv^n^»,  Since  tlto.G r(+n\  Drag 
OJU  ha^  renewed*  his 
bright  ami  h^  is 

no  longer  the  lorable  did  drag^it  vWe  used 
to  know.  One  of  tine  old  fkihifut* 
beside  uve  the  other  waiting:  for 

the  dehoti?  to  open,  ujjvI  we  fell  into  jffl&f 
yemitioh.  :..  :'••'/ ,; W;?i 

^ Tlu?  eha?igndv  iifadly 

cluuiged/b^id  h«H  yffiti  n*vt  mhch  good 
mtw.  J will 

he  the  <feth:  of  i’lv  AVity  pht 

Itx  electric  Jight^  and  {^patiitg  and 

hire  an  w>chj&A*a, -'td-.  play  between  tfe 
^per<*hcs.  I 'wanders  Most  of  iUr  .old '..net 
iV^ve  but  I ve  been  ctmiihg  hr  re 

:'.foi,t:y;::/i^ar^  add ; .nihre-,  and  dpryt' 

irnevvv/ : AyJto|^,«Lso/f^  ^ YotiTI  find  there’s; 

UW  discussion  lo>ri*  p mv  nothing  bo* 
:ja  , And  the  old  gent fmnan  \ook  a «ip 
of  Ins  ateamihg  • hoF  with  aa  air  Of 
mclavichol  y. 

When  Ui*  deltfito  ■begti'd , however,  1 

foutid  that  Umugh  the  bhckgmuhd  arid 
uhvtvy  td*  the  facr^  iverr  new'  ihe  pechljur 
fdaiur^^  of  (l!ceo  Dtogon  ^ratory  tsyro 
mtly  unuotaincih  («nt  i'ntenrii.lteih  rtoutol 
tlm^amo  wngh  elikiiieuee  wial  strong 
viclionsf,  '/idj'  H litUc  rmtoher  ami  a Jiirfe 
stronger  than  of  $■**$* t thn  Hanic  vVgntoiJs 
argnmeot,  and  the  -.sanic  hoistor<>uf-ly  up 
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preciative  audience;  and  I felt  bound  to  Dickens  immortalized  it  by  making  it  the 
tell  the  old  gentleman  at  parting  that  I rendezvous  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  with 
feared  he  was  inclined,  like  me,  not  to  Squeers  and  his  pupils,  when  the}'  took 
give  modern  improvements  their  due.  coach  for  Dotheboys  Hall.  Here,  on 
A sharp  drive  of  fifteen  minutes  in  a Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
hansom  will  bring  us  to  the  Peacock,  days,  assemble  a numerous  company, 
a famous  old  posting-inn  in  the  High  often  more  than  one  hundred  people,  to 
Street  of  Islington,  in  which  flourishes  discuss  the  political  events  of  the  day.  I 
one  of  the  most  interesting  discussion  hardly  need  describe  the  scene,  it  is  so 
forums  in  London.  My  affections  are  like  the  meetings  at  Cogers'  Hall  and  the 
divided  between  this  place  and  the  Green  Dragon  of  old  days.  There  are 
(Lingers  ; but  when  it  comes  to  comparing  the  familiar  smoke -stained  walls,  the 
the  quality  of  their  debates,  I cannot  hesi-  placards  and  quaint  old  mirrors,  the 
tale  to  give  the  Pescbek  tiie  preference,  throne  and  its  historic  occupant,  with  his 
The  club  is  not  an  old  one;  it  was  found-  pipe  and  glass  of  somethingand-water, 
ed  only  in  1870;  but  the  inn  where  it  the  polished  tables,  hard  seats,  daring 
holds  its  meetings  four  times  a week  was  gas  jets,  tropical  heat,  clouds  of  tobacco 
built  in  1504,  and  though  it  has  been  smoke,  and  incense  of  malt  and  alcohol 
restored  once  or  twice  and  partially  re-  from  countless  tankards  and  tumblers, 
built,  lias  never  taken  down  its  sign  or  the  rough  eloquence  of  the  orator,  jingle 
closed  its  doors  as  an  i mi  since  the  days  of  glasses,  interruptions,  cheers,  hammer- 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  The  room  in  which  irjgof  fists  on  the  mahogany,  the  nimble 
the  debating  society  holds  its  councils  is  waiters  and  their  orders  in  stage- vrhis- 
memorable  in  another  way.  for  Charles  pers — in  a word,  the  older  forums  are 
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here  reproduced  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars. But  you  will  not  be  long  in  the 
room  before  you  are  struck  by  two  of  its 
features — the  incisive  vigor  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  the  admirable  tact  and  grip  of 
the  chairman.  Disorder  and  unparlia- 
mentary language  or  conduct  are  not 
tolerated  here  for  a moment,  and  the  dis- 
cipline is  perfect.  The  company  is  as 
varied  in  character  as  those  we  have  seen 
at  the  Fleet  Street  forums,  but  its  tone  is 
higher,  and  there  seems  to  be  a larger 
sprinkling  of  professional  men. 

Another  drive  of  three  miles,  this  time 
in  a westerly  direction,  brings  us  to 
two  rival  discussion  forums  in  the  Mary- 
lebone  Road,  both  connected  with  public- 
houses,  and  both  admitting  strangers. 
The  Portman  Debating  Society,  which  is 
a sort  of  proprietary  club  on  a small 
scale,  has  met  for  many  years  at  the  Port- 
man  Arms,  but  only  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  the  questions  for  debate  are 
limited,  I think,  to  politics  and  political 
economy.  The  local  M.P.  takes  great 
interest  in  the  club,  and 
sometimes  engages  in  the 
discussions,  which  are  car- 
ried on  with  much  spirit. 

The  above  - mentioned 
are,  so  far  as  I know,  the 
only  discussion  forums  of 
the  old  type  now  existing 
in  London.  Several  oth- 
ers have  flourished  and 
passed  away  within  my 
recollection,  and  in  the 
history  of  London  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  simi- 
lar institutions  that  were 
carried  on  for  a generation 
or  two  and  then  broken 
up.  Even  as  far  back  as 
1659  there  was  a debating 
society  called  the  “Rota 
Club,”  that  met  at  the 
Turk’s  Head  Coffee-house, 
in  New  Palace  Yard,  for 
the  public  discussion  of 
current  politics  and  the 
dissemination  of  republi- 
can opinions.  I fancy  that 
was  about  the  earliest  of 
the  public -house  forums. 

One  of  the  most  curious  I 
know  of  was  the  “Flash 
Coves’  Parliament,”  which 
flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  in  Drury 


Lane,  and  is  described  by  Walford  as 
“a  loose  sort  of  gathering  of  members  of 
the  bar,  small  tradesmen,  and  men  about 
town,  each  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  some 
member  or  other  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament:  e.  g.,  one  would  be  ‘Lord 
Brougham,’  another  the  ‘Duke  of  Wel- 
lington,’ another  ‘ Lord  Grey,’  etc.”  This 
grotesque  assembly  disappeared  many 
years  ago,  but  it  may  have  contained  the 
germ  of  suggestion  from  which  grew  a 
species  of  mock  Parliament  that  has  flour- 
ished exceedingly  of  late  years,  and  de- 
serves a good  deal  more  space  than  I have 
left  to  it.  We  are  now  to  take  final  leave 
of  Bohemia,  and  enter  an  assembly  more 
serious  and  rigidly  proper  than  even  the 
national  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  estab- 
lished at  Liverpool  a debating  society 
modelled  almost  precisely  after  the  form  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  its  Speak- 
er, its  Ministry,  its  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  its  Whips,  while  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  even  its  printed  Bills  and  sta- 
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tionery,  resembled  as  closely  as  possible 
those  of  its  historic  prototype.  The  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  ballot,  as  in  a club, 
and  a small  entrance  fee  and  annual  sub- 
scription from  each  paid  the  current  ex- 
penses. The  debates  took  place  in  a large 
hall,  and  strangers  were  admitted  to  the 
gallery  on  payment  of  twopence;  the 
price  of  a glass  of  beer  was  found  a suffi- 
cient barrier  to  keep  out  the  rough  ele- 
ment. The  Liverpool  Parliament  took 
wonderfully,  and  before  long  was  imita- 
ted in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Manchester,  and  many  other 
provincial  towns,  and  in  London  half  a 
dozen  similar  institutions  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, most  of  which  are  still  in  a flour- 
ishing condition.  All  of  these  were  cop- 
ied from  the  same  model  and  conducted 
upon  the  same  system,  so  a sketch  of  one 
will  answer  for  the  othersi.  I cannot  do 
better  than  describe  a visit  I once  paid  to 
the  Kensington  Parliament  by  invitation 
of  a member — the  only  mode  of  access. 
You  could  hardly  picture  a greater  con- 
trast than  this  scene  presented  to  those  we 
have  just  been  visiting  in  Fleet  Street. 
To  start  with,  the  meeting  was  held  at  a 
fine  hall  in  a fashionable  part  of  town. 
Everybody  was  in  irreproachable  evening 
dress,  and  the  presence  of  ladies  in  the 
background  gave  an  additional  tone  of 
refinement  to  the  gathering,  and  no 
doubt  had  its  effect  upon  the  oratory. 
Here  were  neither  pipes  nor  ale,  but  the 
clatter  of  tankards  gave  place  to  the  tin- 
kle of  tea-things;  and  when  it  came  to  ap- 
plause, instead  of  the  uproarious  hammer- 
ing of  tables  and  banging  with  umbrellas 
and  sticks,  we  heard  only  the  well-modu- 
lated parliamentary  hear- ’ears,  roared  you 
as  gentle  as  a sucking  dove.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  was  a table  long  enough 
to  seat  a dozen  people,  and  here  in  solemn 
conclave  sat  the  Ministry,  with  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  at  the  top,  all  looking  as 
serious  as  if  they  felt  the  empire  to  be  re- 
garding them.  There  were  the  Premier, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  five  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  the  Postmaster-General, 
Solicitor-General,  Attorney -General,  and 
various  other  exalted  officials,  all  in  their 
proper  places.  Near  by  were  clustered 
the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and 
Liberal  Whips,  and  in  the  cross  benches 
were  arrayed  the  members  of  Parliament, 
all  looking  as  real  as  if  they  had  never 
been  anything  else.  A little  to  the  rear 


sat  the  ladies  in  their  daintiest  toilets, 
and  tea  was  served  to  them  continually" 
throughout  the  evening.  At  intervals 
the  “Honorable  and  Gallant  Members  ” 
in  various  parts  of  the  House  allowed 
themselves  to  unbend  sufficiently  to  steal 
over  to  the  back  benches  for  a whispered 
chat  with  the  tea  drinkers,  till  the  exigen- 
cies of  state  recalled  them  to  their  duties. 
It  was  a pretty  scene,  however  you  looked 
at  it.  In  one  part  it  was  like  a bachelors’ 
dinner  party  waiting  for  the  wine  to  be 
brought  on  after  removal  of  the  cloth. 
In  the  other,  it  was  like  a fashionable 
conversazione , with  the  music  left  out  and 
half  the  gentlemen  missing. 

Some  of  the  speakers  were  actual M. P.’s, 
to  whom  this  amateur  parliament  served 
as  a practice-ground  for  the  duties  in  the 
real  House,  and  there  were  many  others 
who  were  preparing  themselves  here  for  a 
future  seat  at  Westminster,  to  which  every 
Englishman  who  can  afford  it  looks  for- 
ward as  instinctively  as  the  American 
school  boy  looks  to  the  White  House. 

The  Kensington  Parliament  has  about 
600  members,  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
leisure  class,  and  of  M.P.’s,  barristers, 
and  professional  men  of  various  kinds, 
with  a sprinkling  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  in  a 
lecture-room  near  Campden  Hill,  and 
the  debates  are  upon  the  same  subjects 
that  are  being  argued  nightly  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Once  a month 
there  is  a “Ladies’  Night,”  when  visitors 
are  invited,  and  everybody  is  in  evening 
dress;  it  was  on  such  an  evening  that  I 
attended.  A short  hand  report  is  taken 
of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  at  each 
meeting,  to  be  printed,  with  other  matter 
interesting  to  members,  in  a little  periodi- 
cal of  their  own.  Once  a year  the  mem- 
bers meet  at  a public  dinner,  after  which 
there  is  always  brilliant  speaking  by  men 
of  distinction  connected  with  the  club. 
The  Kensington  Parliament,  as  I have  al- 
ready said,  is  similar  in  all  essential  re- 
spects to  the  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  For  five 
or  six  years  past  all  of  these  have  sent 
delegates  to  an  annual  Conference,  held 
by  turn  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
On  these  occasions  the  members  are  faith- 
ful to  the  traditional  English  habit  of 
combining  festivity  with  business,  and 
after  the  banquet  there  is  a grand  debate, 
in  which  representatives  from  all  the  lead- 
ing parliaments  take  part. 
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THE  return  of  Independence  Day  this 
year  seemed  more  than  ever  to  quick- 
en consciousness  of  the  fact  that  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  no  interest  in  its  chief  tra- 
ditions, or  even  knowledge  of  them.  The 
excellent  Bridget  who,  called  upon  to  ex- 
pound the  significance  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  replied  that  it  commemorated  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  in  America,  was  the 
representative  of  a great  multitude  of 
Americans.  Patriotism  is  the  vital  con- 
dition of  national  permanence.  It  is  the 
moral  power  which  is  stronger  than  ar- 
mies or  navies.  But  without  traditions 
patriotism  is  inconceivable. 

It  is  odd  that  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  citizens  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  distinctively  American,  the  stout- 
er seems  to  be  the  assertion  of  American- 
ism. This,  too,  has  its  ludicrous  aspects. 
Thus  there  is  a withering  scorn  expressed 
of  those  who  are  unduly  friendly  to  one 
foreign  people,  while  the  sneer  is  most 
vociferous  from  those  who  crawl  before 
another.  Regard  for  anything  English 
is  branded  as  peculiarly  servile  and  un- 
American  by  those  who  explode  in  rhe- 
torical hysterics  over  everything  Irish. 
The  wiser  plan  is  to  cultivate  a spirit  of 
American  independence,  which  includes 
honorable  courtesy  of  feeling  toward  all 
other  nations.  But  if  there  should  be 
preferences  in  sympathy  for  other  coun- 
tries, it  would  seem  only  natural  that  the 
country  from  which  we  are  chiefly  de- 
scended, whose  language  we  speak,  whose 
popular  safeguards  of  liberty  we  inherit, 
upon  whose  precedents  and  principles 
our  whole  civilization  is  reared,  should 
be  the  first  of  such  countries  in  our  affec- 
tions. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  however,  that  an 
American  public  man  upon  the  stump  or 
in  any  appeal  to  the  people,  if  he  should 
allude  to  England  at  all,  would  probably 
speak  of  “our  old  home”  in  a strain  of 
unfriendliness,  while  he  would  be  very 
sure  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  our  fathers 
spoke  of  France  after  the  alliance  and  the 
arrival  of  Rochambeau.  It  must  be  due, 
then,  to  some  peculiar  obligation  under 
which  we  lay  to  Ireland,  and  which  has 
somehow  escaped  adequate  historical  rec- 
ord. Ireland  has  probably  strengthened 
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our  distinctive  American  character,  and 
exercised  a conservative,  elevating,  and 
ennobling  influence  upon  our  national 
development.  In  this  view  Bridget’s  im- 
pression is  justified,  if  not  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  facts,  and  Fourth  of  July 
commemorates  the  descent  upon  America 
of  the  foreign  spirit  and  force  which  have 
enabled  her  to  become  more  truly  herself. 

The  American,  indeed,  is  not  a pure 
race.  It  is  blended  of  many  bloods,  and 
no  people  has  a more  various  ancestry. 
The  Scotch-Irish  element  is  conspicuous. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit 
which  we  describe,  and  thus  far  the  dis- 
tinctive and  controlling  impulse  of  our 
development  is  undeniably  English. 

There  has  been  evidently  some  misap- 
prehension. To  cherish  the  traditions  of 
Magna  Charta  and  of  the  great  Puritan 
triumph  over  kingcraft  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  to  respect  the  father-land  of  trial 
by  jury  and  the  habeas  corpus  and  con- 
stitutional freedom,  the  country  of  Alfred 
and  Pym  and  Hampden  and  Milton  and 
Somers  and  Chatham  and  John  Bright, 
the  home  of  our  literature  and  of  our 
distinctive  origin,  is  to  be  a poor,  weak, 
effeminate,  affected,  un-American,  British 
dude.  But  to  defer  respectfully  to  the 
Irish  name,  to  whatsoever  applied,  is  to 
demonstrate  our  true  Americanism.  This 
situation  is  explicable,  we  say,  only  upon 
the  theory  of  the  essential  service  of  that 
country  to  this,  or  its  essential  superior- 
ity to  England  in  all  things  which  are 
most  vital  and  precious  to  the  American 
mind. 

Unless  this  be  the  truth — and  as  yet  it 
has  escaped  the  quick  eye  of  Clio— the  sit- 
uation is  comical,  or  at  least  suggestive. 

If  it  be  not  true,  the  articles  in  the  news- 
papers which  taunt  and  toss  the  imbecile 
Anglophiles  or  unhappy  Anglomaniacs, 
and  the  caustic  vituperation  of  the  orators 
which  is  meant  to  consume  like  lava  the 
hapless  panegyrist  of  some  English  vir- 
tue, are  open  to  suspicion.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  insist  that  the  orator  and 
the  newspaper  are  but  Pickwickianly  in- 
dignant; that  their  fury  is  addressed  to 
the  great  constituency  of  Buncombe ; that 
the  awful  roar  is,  after  all,  not  that  of  a 
real  lion,  but  only  of  good  and  gentle 
Snug  the  joiner,  an  exemplary  member 
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of  the  stock  company  of  his  side,  and  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  earning  his  wages. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  a theory  not 
that  there  really  is  so  profound  an  Amer- 
ican preference  of  green  Erin  to  the  neigh- 
bor island,  but  only  a strong  desire  to  se- 
cure the  Irish  vote. 

It  is  this  perception,  probably,  which 
explains  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  uproar. 
Nobody  honestly  believes  that  respect  for 
our  own  traditions  in  the  land  of  their 
origin  proves  want  of  interest  or  pride  in 
our  own  development  of  them;  nobody 
supposes  that  a discriminating  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  English  and 
American  views  of  the  best  securities  of 
liberty  and  popular  government  argues  a 
base  subservience  to  English  methods  be- 
cause they  are  English.  But  it  is  con- 
venient for  certain  purposes  to  say  so. 
What  American  politician  thoroughly 
warmed  to  his  work  will  hesitate  to 
clinch  his  fist  and  thrust  it  threateningly 
in  the  face  of  a neighbor  whose  vote  he 
is  sure  to  lose,  and  to  damn  him  as  a base 
British  cur,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  gain  a 
vote  from  the  jintleman  lately  arrived  ? 
It  is  most  innocent  play.  It  is  only  part 
of  the  game,  and  when  it  is  ended  the 
hero  of  the  fist  will  join  the  British  cur 
in  a friendly  glass,  and  pleasantly  talk 
over  the  sham  battle. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  another  question. 
Whether  this  particular  game  promotes 
American  patriotism,  may  be  asked  with 
some  earnestness.  Whether  the  best  way 
to  strengthen  American  national  senti- 
ment is  to  pander  to  the  most  ignorant 
foreign  prejudice  is  always  a fair  in- 
quiry. Whether  it  is  a laudable  way  to 
stimulate  a manly  and  honorable  nation- 
al pride  for  a great  people  constantly  to 
present  itself  to  mankind  as  a testy,  brag- 
ging, boisterous  bully,  thd  youngest  and 
most  remote  of  powerful  nations,  but  too 
experienced  to  care  to  learn  and  too  wise 
not  to  know  more  than  the  whole  world, 
is,  of  course,  also  a question.  If  the  great 
body  of  the  literature  of  our  language  in 
which  we  delight,  and  by  which  we  are 
largely  trained  in  letters,  if  the  sources  of 
our  law  and  politics,  if  the  great  exploits 
of  scholarship  and  science,  are  still  largely 
beyond  our  boundaries,  and  if  it  be  a truth 
which  the  English  scholar  carved  upon  a 
seat  in  the  grounds  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, “Above  all  nations  is  humanity,”  it 
may  be  still  open  to  inquiry  whether  the 
true  spirit  of  Americanism  consists  in 


sneering  at  the  intelligence  and  advance- 
ment of  other  lands,  and  in  especially 
honoring  and  cultivating  foreign  igno- 
rance and  anti-American  tendencies. 

If  that  question  be  un-American,  make 
the  most  of  it. 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  fre- 
quent allusion  to  John  Gilbert  by  the 
Easy  Chair  that  he  must  not  have  made 
his  final  exit  without  a word  of  affection- 
ate remembrance  from  it.  Certainly  no 
actor  ever  died  who  has  been  followed  by 
more  and  warmer  words  of  that  kind. 
They  show  that  the  personality  of  no 
actor  ever  made  a deeper  or  more  win- 
ning impression.  Great  as  the  artist  was, 
the  man  was  not  lost  in  him.  By  a fond 
instinct  it  was  believed  that  the  kindly 
simplicity  which  he  portrayed  was  so 
actual  and  delightful  because  it  was  the 
actor’s  own  personal  quality.  He  might 
call  himself  old  Dornton,  or  Bramble,  Or 
Hardcastle,  or  what  he  would,  but  he  was 
always  John  Gilbert. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  accuse  his  art  as 
implying  that  he  did  not  wholly  trans- 
form himself  into  the  character  he  por- 
trayed. It  is  only  to  say  that  there  was 
a certain  range  of  characters  to  which  his 
genius  especially  inclined  him.  Shake- 
speare was  the  least  limited  in  his  power 
of  any  artist,  but  there  is  still  a quality 
which  we  recognize  in  him  and  call 
Shakespearian.  When  Shelley  says,  “She 
was  one  of  Shakespeare’s  women,”  he 
means  the  kind  of  woman  that  Shake- 
speare liked  to  depict — a thoroughly  wo- 
manly woman,  whatever  her  ambition  or 
her  character.  Gilbert  says  of  himself 
that  he  began  in  high  tragedy,  as  they  all 
do — Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, the  very  monsters  and  nightmares 
of  tragedy— and  he  had  been  acting  for 
some  time  before  he  discovered  the  true 
vein  of  his  genius.  But  when  he  struck 
it  there  was  no  doubt  of  it;  and  although 
he  played  in  his  time  some  twelve  hun- 
dred parts,  it  was  the  old  man  under  a 
hundred  names,  which  was  truly  Gilbert. 

In  his  acting  in  the  old  comedy,  in  his 
training,  and  in  his  life,  he  belonged  to 
what  is  called  the  old  school.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  was  an  old  man  to  the  gen- 
eration that  saw  him,  but  his  tastes  and 
sympathies  were  of  the  theatre  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  theatre  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt,  of  the  elder  Richard  H.  Dana  and 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  It  was  a different 
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theatre  from  that  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar, and  which  has  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  French  drama.  The  gentle- 
men who  in  a great  city  are  called  first- 
nighters  still  represent  the  old  tradition  of 
theatre-goers,  but  the  last  genuine  figure 
of  that  kind  among  us  was  Mr.  Verplanck. 
Perhaps  the  distinction  is  that  they  took 
the  theatre  more  seriously  than  we.  It 
was  not  such  a mere  entertainment.  They 
knew  the  plays  critically,  and  compared 
with  knowledge  the  different  players.  The 
theatre  was  a culte , as  it  is  not  now.  In- 
deed, to  the  mass  of  our  audiences  the 
names  of  the  old  plays  and  their  charac- 
ters would  be  strange.  The  traditions  are 
largely  gone  in  the  house,  however  they 
may  survive  upon  the  stage.  It  is  but 
natural  that  our  theatre  should  be  more 
cosmopolitan  than  that  of  our  fathers,  so 
that  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  play-goer 
have  a quaint  strangeness  and  pleasant 
provincialism,  like  the  talk  of  a man  who 
lived  in  a small  world. 

Gilbert  was  a survival  of  this  old  the- 
atre. He  played  the  modern  parts,  in- 
deed, and  played  them  well,  of  course. 
But  he  was  at  home  in  the  older  comedy. 
One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  knew  him  in  his  former  days, 
and  who  first  saw  him  as  Buckingham  in 
Richard  the  Third  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  city  after  a varied  experience  in 
the  West,  says  of  Gilbert:  “How  his  im- 
age comes  back  as  one  of  the  rubicund, 
peppery,  high-flavored,  whimsical,  stren- 
uous old  gentlemen  of  the  last  century! 
....  I confess  he  always  seemed  more  un- 
familiar as  the  quiet,  dignified  gentleman 
of  modern  date  and  dress  than  in  breech- 
es and  powder.”  Mr.  Lee’s  recollections, 
printed  in  the  Boston  Post  at  the  time  of 
Gilbert’s  death,  are  delightful,  and  full 
of  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  play-goer  of 
which  we  were  speaking.  He  discrimi- 
nates the  quality  of  Gilbert’s  acting  with 
a delicate  sympathy  and  perception  and 
gusto  which  recall  Charles  Lamb’s  praises 
of  his  favorites — a praise  which  is  not  ad- 
miration merely,  but  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee  does  justice  to  Gilbert’s  “ long 
apprenticeship  to  his  art.”  He  was  a 
master- workman  because  of  this.  Gen  ius, 
said  the  old  artist,  is  nine  parts  in  ten 
diligence.  The  one  part,  indeed,  is  essen- 
tial, but  without  the  other  nine  it  is  inef- 
fective. Gilbert  knew  that  great  actors 
do  not  come  in  through  the  cabin  win- 


dow, although  sometimes,  like  the  Kem- 
bles, they  are  born  in  the  buskin.  Their 
secret  is  not  costume,  nor  spectacle,  nor 
puffing,  nor  fashionable  countenance,  nor 
personal  beauty,  nor  scandal;  it  is  art, 
patient  and  intelligent  labor  to  express 
adequately  a distinct  conception.  Com- 
paring Gilbert’s  Sir  Peter  with  Warren’s, 
Mr.  Lee  says  that  Warren’s  was  more  in- 
teresting, and  captured  your  sympathy, 
but  it  was  the  Sir  Peter  of  our  times,  Sir 
Peter  as  we  wished  him  to  be,  rather  than 
Sheridan’s  Sir  Peter,  which  Gilbert  por- 
trayed. But  this  last  was  the  greater  art, 
for  it  preserved  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  time,  without  which  the  distinctive 
value  of  the  character  is  lost. 

How  fine  also  was  Gilbert’s  discrimina- 
tion of  the  rural  and  urban  aspect  of  the 
English  gentleman  of  the  last  century! 
Sir  Peter  is  the  city  figure,  old  Hardcastle 
is  the  country  squire,  a more  stately  Sir 
Roger.  Could  anything  be  more  delight- 
ful than  his  training  of  Diggory  and  the 
servants,  or  more  masterly  than  the  scene 
with  Marlowe  and  Hastings,  in  which  he 
proffers  them  cup  of  his  own  mixing? 
The  “very  gentility”  of  the  squire  under 
almost  intolerable  provocation  was  an  ex- 
quisite stroke  of  art,  which  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  any  love  of  .display  or  crude 
eagerness  for  notoriety,  but  only  by  nat- 
ural parts  trained  with  knowledge,  sym- 
pathy, patience,  and  care. 

Mr.  Lee’s  familiarity  with  Gilbert’s  va- 
rious characters  and  successes  is  quite  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  critic.  He  recalls 
“his  Frederick  the  Great,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Uncle  John,  his  part  in  Twenty  Minutes 
with  a Tiger , and,  above  all,  his  Dominie 
Sampson  and  Caliban.”  They  were  all 
admirable;  nothing  was  more  laughable 
than  his  Dominie,  and  his  Caliban  is  still 
the  ideal  of  that  part.  No  wonder  that 
the  hand  which  records  these  charming 
reminiscences  of  the  kindly  actor  grieves 
to  think  that  it  will  never  again  knock  at 
the  door  of  his  pretty,  old-fashioned  cot- 
tage upon  the  sea-shore  near  Boston,  and 
that  the  talks  and  laughs  over  old  plays 
and  players  are  ended  forever! 

We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances, 
and  although  this  one  man  in  his  time 
played  many  parts,  there  was  one  part 
which  he  played  always  and  by  nature, 
and  which  will  be  longest  remembered, 
that  of  the  kindly,  honorable,  upright 
man,  whom  success  did  not  spoil,  nor  flat- 
tery cajole,  nor  age  enervate,  and  whose 
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modest,  gentle,  and  beautiful  life  was  the 
pride  of  his  profession  and  a public  ser- 
vice. 


The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Constitution  was  an  event  so  imposing 
and  satisfactory  that  the  proposition  to 
erect  a permanent  memorial  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a noble  arch,  like  the  temporary 
structure  designed  by  Mr.  Staniford  White, 
was  very  popular.  It  was  an  impulse, 
however,  which,  although  frequent  in  this 
country,  is  not  permanent.  We  have  less 
taste  for  public  monuments  than  any  oth- 
er people.  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
there  are  fewer  such  monuments  here  than 
elsewhere,  because  here  they  are  left  gen- 
erally to  private  enterprise.  Statues  and 
arches  and  memorial  monuments  of  every 
kind  in  other  lands  are  largely  the  work 
of  rulers  and  governments  rather  than  of 
the  people. 

There  are,  however,  very  noble  monu- 
ments among  us  of  another  and  most  val- 
uable kind.  Schools  and  colleges  and 
libraries  and  museums  and  hospitals  ev- 
erywhere attest  a general  sense  of  the 
humane  responsibilities  of  wealth,  and 
there  is  no  finer  or  more  characteristic 
American  spectacle  than  these  benefac- 
tions. But  works  of  art  designed  solely 
for  memorials,  statues,  arches,  and  col- 
umns, which  appeal  to  general  and  public 
sympathy,  and  not  to  a special  society  or 
circle  of  friends,  are  of  very  slow  growth. 
On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Daniel  Webster  delivered 
his  famous  oration  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument.  But  the 
good  work  languished  and  faltered  and 
stopped.  It  was  renewed  with  immense 
exertion  and  earnest  appeals  and  ingen- 
ious schemes.  But  still  the  slowly  rising 
pile  was  a monument  of  profound  indif- 
ference rather  than  of  patriotic  pride  and 
reverence,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  have  remained  a permanent  im- 
peachment of  American  public  spirit  and 
generous  feeling  if  Fanny  Elssler,  whose 
fascinating  grace  had  bewitched  us  of 
money  enough  to  build  the  monument, 
had  not  kindly  returned  us  part  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a contribution  to  the  fund. 
It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  that  Webster  also  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  monument. 

More  recently  we  undertook  to  raise 
money  to  build  a pedestal  for  Bartholdi’s 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 


The  position  was  ludicrous,  but  unavoid- 
able. The  statue  was  offered  to  us  by 
various  bodies  of  Frenchmen.  It  cannot 
be  said  truthfully  that  we  wanted  it,  or 
that  the  project  did  not  strike  us  as 
Frenchy  and  fanciful,  and  the  sentiment 
as  largely  factitious.  But  it  could  not 
be  declined  without  an  air  of  discourtesy, 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  assume.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  good-naturedly  gave  a 
site,  and  a committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  was  organized  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  But  the  comedy  deepened 
when  either  the  donors  of  a gift  not  ar- 
dently desired,  or  the  artist,  or  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  intimated  that  a proper 
setting  for  the  gift  would  be  naturally 
expected  from  us,  and  submitted  a sketch 
for  such  a setting,  which  would  cost  per- 
haps a million  of  dollars. 

The  situation  was  absurd,  but  the  com- 
mittee, whatever  its  real  feeling,  after  re- 
fusing to  entertain  the  plan  of  such  ex- 
pense, resolved  to  raise  the  money  for  a 
pedestal  of  moderate  cost.  Several  gen- 
erous subscriptions  were  made,  and  then 
the  usual  languor  which  attends  such 
schemes  set  in.  The  appeal  became  des- 
perate, but  the  project  was  plainly  doomed 
unless  an  unexpected  providence  inter- 
vened. Fortunately  it  appeared.  The 
World  newspaper  assumed  the  work,  and 
with  unremitting  energy  beat  up  the 
country  for  subscriptions,  and  presently 
raised  the  whole  sum,  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  obtained.  A copy 
of  the  statue,  one-third  the  size,  has  been 
presented  to  France  by  Americans,  and 
has  recently  been  unveiled  in  Paris  with 
due  ceremony  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic. 

Another  instance  of  the  difficulty  of 
great  memorial  enterprises  of  this  kind  in 
America  is  the  Grant  monument.  Gen- 
eral Grant  died  four  years  ago,  amid  a 
universal  public  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
gratitude.  A memorial  was  immediately 
proposed,  and  the  committee  decided  that 
the  sum  of  a million  of  dollars  should  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  It  is  understood 
that  less  than  a fifth  of  this  amount  has 
been  obtained.  The  contributions  are  now 
not  many,  and  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
probable  that  the  whole  sum  will  be  raised. 
This  apparent  indifference,  however,  must 
not  be  misinterpreted.  It  does  not  mean 
indifference  to  the  memory  or  forgetful- 
ness of  the  service  of  the  great  soldier  of 
the  Union. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  jestingly  ton,  Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bry- 
said  during  the  long  eclipse  of  the  Bunker  ant  might  well  be  commemorated  by 
Hill  monument,  the  jesters  would  have  statues  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because 
been  first  to  resent  the  insinuation  that  of  their  fame  and  their  association  with 
there  was  any  indifference  to  this  great  the  city.  But  how  many  other  men,  fit 
day  or  ignorance  of  its  significance.  The  as  they  are  fit,  can  be  named  for  such  a 
jest  meant  only  that  Uncle  Sam  does  not  distinction  ? That  the  feeling  for  them 
take  naturally  to  such  things.  But  when  and  the  consciousness  of  their  peculiar 
Chicago  is  laid  in  ruins  by  fire,  or  the  distinction  has  not  yet  provided  a statue 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh  by  water,  or  of  any  of  them  may  explain  the  lingering 
some  Southern  city  is  smitten  by  yellow-  subscription  for  the  Centennial  arch  and 
fever,  then  the  cent  which  will  not  stir  the  Grant  monument.  It  may  also  ad- 
in  the  pocket  for  twenty  years  to  add  a monish  us  of  the  degree  and  quality  of 
stone  to  a monument  springs  forth  in  an  character  and  service  which  justify  such 
instant  a winged  host  of  dollars  to  succor  honors.  If  we  build  statues  seldom,  let 
the  suffering  and  help  a stricken  com-  us  at  least  build  them  worthily. 

munity  to  its  feet.  The  statue  of  Long-  

fellow,  at  his  home,  rises  very  slowly,  but  Mrs.  Grundy  has  been  passing  the  sea- 
the  hold  of  the  poet  upon  the  heart  of  his  son  as  usual  at  Saratoga  and  Newport, 
countrymen  is  as  close  and  true  as  ever.  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  was  ever  in  what 
If,  then,  we  do  not  yet  incline  strongly  is  called  “better  form.”  Her  court  has 
to  memorial  works  of  art,  we  should  be  all  been  as  crowded  as  ever,  and  her  com- 
the  more  careful  to  make  no  mistake  when  ments  have  been  caught  up  as  eagerly 
we  build  one.  A statue,  for  instance,  is  and  echoed  as  widely  as  those  of  a queen 
one  of  the  most  obvious  forms  of  person-  upon  a birthday.  She  is  still  a social 
al  commemoration,  and  upon  the  death  authority  of  papal  infallibility,  and  the 
of  a man  of  distinction  friendly  affection  air  is  full  of  stories  in  which  reputations 
and  regard  often  suggest  such  a monu-  of  every  kind  gasp  and  die,  all  of  which 
ment.  But  the  statues  which  decorate  a are  traceable  straight  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  If 
city  measure  its  aims  and  ideals  and  she  had  sat  to  Pope  he  could  not  have 
standards.  The  city  of  New  York  nar-  painted  her  more  vividly  as  the  chief  of 
rowly  escaped  a statue  of  Tweed.  The  those  who 

list  of  subscribers  is  remarkable,  like  that  « Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
of  the  givers  of  gifts  at  the  Tweed  wed-  And,  without  sheering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
ding.  But  neither  of  them  is  a list  of  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

friends  or  well-wishers,  or  means  honest-  Ju8t  hint  a fault  ttud  he9itate  disIike” 

ly  what  such  a list  really  implies.  It  is  If  the  nymphs  of  the  year  who  are  sip- 
undeniable,  however,  that  if  the  Tweed  ping  the  nectar  of  pleasure  in  the  dance, 
statue  had  been  raised  it  would  have  re-  the  drive,  the  ride,  the  stroll,  the  game, 
presented  the  man  in  whose  supremacy  and  who  thread  with  a flutter  of  delight 
the  city  of  New  York  acquiesced,  and  so  the  glittering  maze  which  is 'renewed  for- 
far  it  would  have  been  a most  just  and  ever  as  freshly  as  morning  upon  the  sea, 
biting  reproach.  were  forced  to  choose  between  the  ap- 

Even  for  the  friends  of  a man  who  are  proval  of  the  Madonna  or  Mrs.  Grundy, 
eager  to  commemorate  him  by  a public  they  would  choose  the  latter,  probably, 
statue,  and  who  are  also  good  citizens,  the  pro  tempore , so  to  speak,  for  Newport  or 
question  is  not  whether  he  was  an  ami-  Saratoga.  They  read  Victor  Hugo  some- 
able  and  excellent  man,  but  whether  times,  and  they  remember,  perhaps,  his 
among  his  fellow-citizens  he  was  a figure  letter  to  the  Peace  Congress,  in  which  he 
so  eminent,  a citizen  so  peculiarly  identi-  said  substantially,  “ Peace,  by  all  means; 
fled  with  public  progress  and  benefit,  so  nothing  so  heavenly ; but  couldn’t  we  post- 
distinguished  by  genius,  by  public  spirit  pone  the  happy  clay  until  France  has  had 
and  service,  that  he  should  be  set  apart  just  one  more  thwack  at  Germany  ?” 
and  personally  commemorated  as  the  It  was  watching  Eugenia  at  Newport 
kind  of  man  whom  youth  should  emulate  that  Mrs.  Grundy  made  the  celebrated  re- 
and  the  community  should  be  glad  espe-  mark  which  furnishes  the  text  of  our  ser- 
cially  to  honor.  mon.  It  is  an  interesting  text,  brethren, 

A public  statue  is  a signal  distinction,  because  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of  her 
John  Jay,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Robert  Ful-  realm.  Nobody  at  court  is  unaware  that 
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young  Endymion  dreams  of  Eugenia  as 
his  namesake  worshipped  Diana,  and  like 
the  young  duke  who  was  lately  wedded 
in  England,  Endymion  is  held  to  be  the 
best  of  all  possible  matches.  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy has  constantly  said  so,  and  every 
nymph  entering  upon  her  first  season 
with  the  sweet  timidity  of  anticipation 
which  Malbone  depicts  in  his  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Hours,  has  heard  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  says  so.  But  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
now  says,  with  a certain  impatient  toss 
of  the  head,  is:  “What  on  earth  is  Euge- 
nia looking  for  ? Does  she  expect  to  do 
better  than  Endymion?” 

She  is  speaking  of  marriage,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  her  question  means, 
Does  Eugenia  expect  in  a husband  a more 
amiable  youth,  richer,  and  more  correct 
of  life  ? Unless  she  does,  implies  Mrs. 
Grundy,  the  young  woman  is  a fool  not 
to  marry  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Eu- 
genia is  a young  woman  who  probably 
thinks  that  youth,  amiability,  correctness, 
and  riches  are  very  desirable  things,  but 
that  in  considering  marriage  they  are  not 
all.  She  has  often  met  the  same  com- 
bination, but  they  did  not  suggest  to  her 
marriage.  Even  the  ardent  Pygmalion 
did  not  care  to  espouse  his  statue  until  it 
lived.  In  Hyperion  the  young  woman 
says  to  her  lover,  “Sir,  you  are  in  love 

with  certain  attributes.”  “D your 

attributes!  madam,”  he  answered,  and 
they  parted. 

Now  Mrs.  Grundy  presents  certain  at- 
tributes to  Eugenia,  and  requires  her  to 
be  in  love  with  them. 

—What  do  you  say  ? That  she  does  no 
such  thing  ? That  she  merely  presents  to 
her  certain  advantages,  and  requires  her 
to  marry  them?  Very  well.  Then  she 
proposes  marriage  without  love  as  the 
best  Eugenia  is  to  expect. 

It  may  be  true,  as  you  remark,  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  no  nonsense  about  her; 
but  nevertheless,  except  in  the  realm  of 
pure  reason  known  as  Newport  and  Sara- 
toga, her  remark  would  seem  to  be  no- 
thing but  nonsense.  Here  is  Eugenia, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  self-pos- 
sessed of  her  sex,  a woman  quite  as  capa- 
ble of  a career  of  her  own  as  Florence 
Nightingale  or  Maria  Mitchell,  and  she  is 
asked  to  marry  amiability,  correct  con- 
duct, and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year  in 
a form  for  which  she  has  no  particular 
attraction  and  no  affection  whatever. 

Eugenia’s  name  is  legion,  and  she  is 
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often  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Grundy  to  do  the 
thing  that  she  advises.  But  often  also 
she  is  not  persuaded,  and  says  that  as 
even  Mrs.  Grundy  would  not  advise  her 
to  marry  the  amiability  and  correctness 
without  the  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  consideration  is  the  money,  and  she, 
Eugenia,  is  not  yet  ready  to  marry  for 
money. 

The  young  woman  is  undoubtedly  ec- 
centric, but  such  are  her  views  or  whims, 
and  she  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. She  has  been  so  naturally  dis- 
posed to  self-respect  and  personal  honor, 
her  imagination  has  conversed  so  habit- 
ually with  lofty  and  generous  ideals  of 
character,  she  has  so  respected  women 
whose  conduct  has  been  saintly  or  heroic, 
or  who,  without  renown,have  quietly  done 
their  duty,  and  modestly  and  effectively 
devoted  themselves  to  useful  and  enno- 
bling lives,  that  she  has  probably  forgotten 
the  commandment  which  requires  young 
women  to  marry  amiability,  correctness, 
and  money  when  they  can,  whether  they 
care  for  them  or  not.  TJje  duty  of  presid- 
ing over  a fine  establishment,  if  she  has 
the  chance,  whatever  her  feeling  for  its 
owner,  she  has  thoughtlessly  disregarded, 
and  maybe,  therefore,  in  danger  of  seeing 
some  more  heedful  and  happy  comrade 
borne  away  by  Endymion.  Dreaming 
of  Apollo,  lord  of  the  sun,  she  has  neg- 
lected Plutus,  master  of  the  earth.  She 
has  chosen  to  walk  with  the  Muses,  when 
she  might  have  driven  to  the  races.  She 
has  preferred  her  own  respect  to  the  ap- 
probation of  Mrs.  Grundy.  She  has  been 
content  to  be  happy  when  she  might  have 
been  rich. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Grundy  tosses 
her  head  at  such  maidenly  wilfulness,  and 
asks  indignantly  what  Eugenia  expects. 
If  that  young  woman  would  allow  an  old 
Easy  Chair  to  speak  for  her,  it  would  say, 
she  expects,  madam,  to  enjoy  her  life  by 
yielding  to  the  natural  impulses  and  play 
of  youth,  and  by  securing  her  own  ap- 
proval, whatever  other  approbation  she 
may  lose.  She  will  remember  that  as 
love  is  the  deepest  feeling  of  her  nature, 
she  cannot  betray  and  outrage  it  without 
a bitter  penalty,  knowing  that  a woman 
wrongs  herself  most  irreparably  when  her 
heart  does  not  go  with  her  hand;  and, 
madam,  if  it  may  be  said  without  offence, 
she  proposes  to  follow  her  own  womanly 
sense  of  duty,  nor  care  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
says. 
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I. 

The  Rose  of  Flame  and  Other  Poems 
of  Love , by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich,  is  a 
little  book  which  must  sometimes,  we 
are  afraid,  make  the  friendly  critic  rather 
sorry  for  the  really  gifted  woman  who 
has  had  the  courage  to  write  it;  or  per- 
haps we  had  better  say  the  daring  to 
print  it.  In  the  fifty  or  sixty  little  pieces, 
which  it  is  made  up  of,  she  perpetually, 
not  to  say  monotonously,  dramatizes  the 
love  which  has  been  betrayed  to  ruin, 
and  the  long  unending 

“ ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.” 

But  her  experience  must  have  been  for- 
tunate, if  she  has  found  her  readers  al- 
ways able  to  seize  the  dramatic  intention. 
We  cannot  ourselves  praise  her  taste 
without  reserve;  we  have  our  misgivings 
as  to  the  final  usefulness,  which  is  to  say 
the  lasting  beauty,  of  much  of  what  she 
has  written.  Many  women  must  have 
thought  such  things,  felt  such  things  as 
she  expresses;  and  yet  there  is  some- 
where a limit,  an  end,  to  the  open  saying 
of  such  things  as  one  thinks  and  feels. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  draw  the  line 
very  fast,  or  draw  it  very  close;  but  we 
suggest  that  there  are  risks  in  not  draw- 
ing it  at  all.  Yet  this  said  we  are  bound 
to  recognize  the  truth,  the  power,  of  Miss 
Aldrich's  verse  at  its  best;  and  we  should 
think  it  really  a dishonest  neglect  of 
critical  duty  if,  in  regretting  much  of  her 
work,  we  failed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subtle  perception,  the  impassioned  solem- 
nity of  such  a poem  as  this: 

NEW  EDEN. 

In  that  first  Eden,  Love  gave  birth  to  Shame, 
And  died  of  horror  at  its  loathsome  child. 

Let  us  slay  Shame,  and  bury  it  to-day — 

Yea,  hide  it  in  this  second  Eden  wild, 

This  dim,  strange  place  where,  for  aught  we  two 
know, 

No  man  hath  stepped  Bince  first  God  made  it  so. 
♦ • * * * * * 

Look  on  this  tangled  snare  of  undergrowth, 

These  low-branched  trees  that  darken  all  be- 
low; 

Drink  in  the  hot  scent  of  this  noontide  air, 

And  hear,  far  off,  some  distant  river  flow, 
Lamenting  ever  till  it  finds  the  sea. 

New  Life,  new  World,  what’s  Shame  to  thee  and 
me  ? 

Let  us  slay  Shame;  we  shall  forget  his  grave 
Locked  in  the  rapture  of  our  lone  embrace. 


Yet  ir hat  if  there  should  rise , as  once  of  old ’, 

New  wonder  of  this  new , yet  ancient  ]>lacc, 
j4n  angel,  with  a whirling  sword  of  fame. 

To  drive  us  forth  forever  in  God's  name! 

Then  for  the  art  to  catch  and  the  skill 
to  impart  the  sadness  of  fate,  and  the 
mystic  helplessness  of  being,  this  piece 
called  A Song  of  Life  may  well  bear 
witness  in  its  author's  favor*. 

Did  I seek  life?  Not  so;  its  weight  was  laid 
upon  me ; 

And  yet  of  my  burden  sore  I may  not  set  my- 
self free. 

Two  love,  and  lo,  at  love’s  call,  a hapless  soul 
must  wake; 

Like  a slave  it  is  called  to  the  world,  to  bear 
life,  for  their  love’s  sake. 

Did  I seek  love?  Not  so;  Love  led  me  along 
by  the  hand. 

Love  beguiled  me  with  songs  and  caresses,  while 
I took  no  note  of  the  laud. 

And  lo,  I stood  in  a quicksand ; but  Love  had 
wings,  and  he  fled. 

Ah  fool,  for  a mortal  to  venture  where  only  a god 
may  tread ! 

Such  words  as  these  could  not  have 
come  from  a shallow  heart  or  a narrow 
brain;  bitter  and  rebellious  as  they  are, 
they  are  profoundly  appealing,  they  em- 
body a reality  that  no  one  can  gainsay, 
and  that  is  none  the  less  a truth  because 
it  is  not  the  only  truth  about  life.  The 
ability  to  write  poetry  like  this  accuses 
much  of  the  author’s  verse  of  mere  sensu- 
ousness in  the  rapture  and  the  regret  it 
records;  and  it  may  be  hopefully  left  to 
condemn  to  her  the  error  and  excess 
which  we  often  feel  in  her  book. 

II. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  willing  to  deliver 
over  to  his  own  judgment  some  passages 
of  Mr.  Cawein’s  Accolon  of  Gaul . He 
did  not  invent  the  facts;  they  are  in  the 
old  legends  out  of  which  Tennyson  mined 
the  Idyls  of  the  King;  but  the  younger 
poet  might  well  have  studied  from  the 
master  the  science  of  assay  which  re- 
jected the  baser  particles  of  the  ore  im- 
bedding them.  It  is  because  these  pas- 
sages are  well  done  that  one  feels  it  the 
greater  pity  they  should  have  been  done ; 
they  mar,  if  they  do  not  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  poem,  which  abounds  in  splendors 
such  as  the  rich  fancy  of  Mr.  Cawein 
loves.  We  have  before  now  tried  to 
make  the  reader  feel  his  lyric  quality, 
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and  now  we  have  to  recognize  his  pow- 
er to  tell  a story  not  only  with  picto- 
rial sumptuousness  but  with  dramatic 
strength.  There  is  “ passion  ” galore  in 
it;  that  we  have  reproachfully  intimated ; 
but  there  is  character  too;  and  the  poet 
knows  how  to  lead  on  to  a supreme  mo- 
ment, as  when  Queen  Morgane  has  sent 
her  lover  Accolon  to  kill  Arthur,  and 
having  murdered  her  husband  Urience, 
against  his  return,  hears 

“a  grind  of  Bteeds, 

Arms,  jingling  stirraps,  voices  loud  that  cursed 
Fierce  in  the  northern  court.  To  her  athirst 
For  him  her  lover,  war  and  power  it  spoke, 

Him  victor  and  so  King;  and  then  awoke 
A yearning  to  behold,  to  quit  the  dead. 

So  a wild  spectre  down  wide  stairs  she  fled, 
Burst  on  a glare  of  links  and  glittering  mail, 
That  shrunk  her  eyes  and  made  her  senses  quail. 
To  her  a bulk  of  iron,  bearded  fierce, 

Down  from  a steaming  steed,  into  her  ears, 

1 This  from  the  King,  a boon  !’  laughed  harsh  and 
hoarse ; 

Two  henchmen  beckoned,  who  pitched  sheer  with 
force, 

Loud  clanging  at  her  feet,  hacked,  hewn,  and  red, 
Crusted  with  blood,  a knight  in  armor — dead ; 
Even  Accolon,  tossed  with  a mocking  scoff, 

4 This  from  the  King !’ — phantoms  in  fog  rode  off.” 

With  pictures,  with  colors,  this  poem 
and  the  others  that  go  with  it  to  make  up 
the  book,  abound,  perhaps  superabound. 
In  one  of  his  securest  and  loveliest  lines, 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  speaks  of  a butterfly 
whose  wing  is  a “turmoil  of  rich  dyes,” 
and  the  phrase  would  fit  much  of  Mr. 
Cawein’s  work:  too  often  he  seems  like 
the  painter  Monticelli,  to  have  given  you 
his  palette  instead  of  a picture.  But  hav- 
ing said  this  we  are  rather  sorry,  for  we 
are  not  aware  of  being  the  poorer  for  this 
young  poet’s  opulence;  and  one  rather 
likes  to  see  his  appetite  for  splendor  glut 
itself ; the  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
he  will  feed  sparely  enough.  In  the  mean 
while,  it  is  as  if  we  had  another  Keats,  or 
as  if  that  fine,  sensitive  spirit  had  come 
again  in  a Kentuckian  avatar,  with  all  its 
tremulous  hunger  for  beauty.  We  had 
marked  a good  many  passages  for  quota- 
tion in  the  Accolon , such  as— 

“ some  frail  lady  white 
As  if  of  watery  moonbeams,  filmv  flight-, 

Who  waves  diaphanous  beauty  on  some  cliff 
That  drowning  purrs  with  moon-drenched  pines”; 

and 

“A  forest  vista,  where  faint  herds  of  deer 
Stalked  like  soft  shadows ” ; 

or  these  lines  from  the  poem  To  the  Rain 
Crow : 
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“Oft  from  some  dusty  locust  that  thick  weaves 
With  crescent  pulse- pods  its  thin  foliage  gray. 
Thou,  o'er  the  shambling  lane  which  past  the  sheaves 
Of  sun-tanned  oats  winds,  red  with  rutty  clay , 
One  league  of  rude  rail- fence,  some  panting  day, 
When  each  parched  meadow  quivering  vapor 
grieves, 

Nature’s  Astrologist,  dost  promise  rain. . . . 

And  thou ....  contented  art 

In  thy  prediction,  falPn  within  the  hour; 
While  fuss  the  brovm  bees  homeward  from  the 
heart 

Of  honey-filtning  bloom;  beneath  the  cart 
Droop  pompous  barn-yard  cocks  damped  by 
the  shower; 

And  deep-eyed  August,  bonnetless,  a beech 
Hugs  in  dishevelled  beauty,  safe  from  reach 
On  starry  moss  and  flower.'’ 

Or  this  sonnet,  from  four  on  Loveliness : 

“ Oft  do  we  meet  the  Oread  whose  eyes 
Are  dew-drops  where  twin  heavens  shine  con- 
fessed ; 

She,  all  the  maiden  modesty’s  surprise 
Blushing  her  temples — to  deep  loins  and  breast 
Tempestuous,  brown  bewildering  tresses  press- 
ed— 

Stands  one  scared  moment’s  moiety,  in  wise 
Of  some  delicious  dream,  then  shrinks  distressed, 
Like  some  weak  wind , that  haply  heard,  is  gone 
In  rapport  with  shy  Silence  to  make  sound; 

So  like  storm  sunlight,  bares  clean  limbs  to  bound, 
A thistle’s  flashing  to  a woody  rise, 

A graceful  glimmer,  up  the  ferny  lawn.” 

But  this  picturesqueness,  this  daring  for 
a phrase,  ending  sometimes  in  luminous 
felicity  and  sometimes  in  teasing  obscu- 
rity, but  always  leaving  the  sense  of  a 
vivid  and  gracious  intention,  is  the  very 
texture  of  Mr.  Cawein’s  verse,  and  it  is  not 
so  different  from  what  we  have  tried  to 
make  the  reader  know  of  him  before.  His 
exuberance  will  tame  itself  in  time;  be 
will  learn  temperance  and  self-denial, 
which  are  as  good  in  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  as  in  other  things.  But  he  gives 
now  with  both  hands,  and  we  are  rather 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  Iris  pro- 
fusion. At  least  it  shows  that  he  has 
something  to  give. 


III. 

Or,  at  the  end  of  the  ends,  and  if  we 
must  come  very  low  in  our  defence  of  one 
we  own  a favorite  with  us,  he  is  at  the 
worst  not  writing  from  a theory,  which 
seems  to  be  what  works  Mr.  William 
Sharp  an  injury  in  his  Romantic  Ballads 
and  Poems  of  Phantasy.  Mr.  Sharp  be- 
lieves that  “there  is  a romantic  revival 
imminent  in  our  poetic  literature,”  as  “in 
pure  fiction  the  era  of  romance  as  opposed 
to  pseudo-realism  is  about  to  begin,  if  the 
tide  be  not  already  well  on  the  flow,”  and 
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he  appears  to  have  set  himself  rather  con- 
sciously to  take  it  in  the  direction  of  for- 
tune. Or  perhaps  it  is  his  preface  coming’ 
before  his  poems  that  gives  this  impres- 
sion ; very  possibly  the  poems  were  writ- 
ten first,  and  the  preface  imagined  from 
them.  In  any  case,  he  thinks  much  may 
be  done  with  “the  weird,  the  supernatu- 
ral,’’ and  he  is  hard  upon  those  whose  bal- 
lads are  of  blue  china  and  the  like  rather 
than  of  white  ladyes  and  the  like.  He 
may  be  right;  the  children  still  tell  ghost 
stories;  but  we  remind  the  reader  that  ro- 
manticism was  the  expression  of  a world- 
mood;  it  was  not  merely  literary  and 
voluntary;  it  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
political,  social,  and  even  economical  con- 
ditions at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a development  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  not  simply  a revulsion  from  the 
classicistic  literary  fashions  which  it  re- 
placed, or  it  could  not  have  gone  so  deep 
in  the  lives  of  men  as  it  did.  In  its  day 
it  was  noble  and  beautiful ; it  lifted  and 
widened  the  minds  of  people  ; it  afforded 
them  a refuge  in  an  ideal  world  from  the 
failure  and  defeat  of  this.  To  assume 
that  we  can  have  it  back  on  any  such 
terms  as  Mr.  Sharp  imagines  seems  to  be- 
little a world-mood  to  a study-mood,  a clos- 
et-mood; to  narrow  its  meaning,  to  take 
it  from  humanity  and  give  it  to  the  hu- 
manities. Romanticism  belonged  to  a dis- 
appointed and  bewildered  age,  which  turn- 
ed its  face  from  the  future,  and  dreamed 
out  a faery  realm  in  the  past ; and  we  can- 
not have  its  spirit  back  because  this  is  the 
age  of  hopeful  striving,  when  we  have 
really  a glimpse  of  what  the  earth  may  be 
when  Christianity  becomes  a life  in  the 
equality  and  fraternity  of  the  race,  and 
when  the  recognition  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  honest  daylight  about  us  is  the  service 
which  humanity  demands  of  the  human- 
ities, in  order  that  what  is  crooked  may 
be  made  straight,  and  that  what  is  wrong 
may  be  set  right.  The  humanities  are 
working  through  realism  to  this  end,  not 
consciously,  for  that  is  not  the  way  of  art, 
but  instinctively;  and  they  will  not  work 
to  that  other  end.  because,  so  far  as  it  was 
anywise  beautiful  or  useful,  it  was  once 
for  all  accomplished  by  the  romanticists 
of  the  romanticistic  period. 

So  it  seems  to  us,  but  we  may  be  wrong. 
What  we  are  sure  of  is  that  in  reacquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  weird  and  the  su- 
pernatural, as  they  are  seriously  address- 
ed to  the  reader’s  sensation  in  Mr.  Sharp's 

Vol. 


ballads,  we  have  failed  to  experience  that 
agreeable  condition  of  goose-flesh  which 
we  knew  in  our  romantic  yeuth,  and 
which  we  understand  to  be  the  intention- 
al and  exemplary  state  of  the  neo-roman- 
ticist of  whatever  age.  Mr.  Sharp’s 
Weird  of  Michael  Scoff,  the  wizard  who 
accidentally  burns  up  his  own  soul,  which 
he  happens  to  find  outside  his  body,  is  a 
Weird  that  leaves  us  quite  cold,  though 
we  own  to  have  experienced  rather  a fine 
thrill  in  reading  the  poem  of  the  Willis 
Dancers,  those  youths  and  maids  who 
have  died  unloved,  and  whose  spirits  meet 
in  phantasmal  wooing  above  the  church- 
yard mould.  The  suggestive  theme  is 
treated  with  delicate  insight,  and  with  a 
tenderness  which  gains  nothing  when  it 
attempts  to  express  “passion.” 

IV. 

Perhaps  we  do  scanty  justice  to  Mr. 
Sharp’s  poetry  in  our  dissent  from  his 
theory;  one  of  the  evils  of  having  very 
firm  convictions  is  that  you  want  to  deny 
all  merit  to  people  who  have  different 
ones.  Mr.  Sharp  is  by  no  means  a nar- 
row-minded critic,  and  he  has  a word  of 
warning  for  those  who  think  the  impor- 
tance of  a work  of  art  lies  in  the  subject 
rather  than  the  treatment;  he  reminds 
them  that  noble  or  ignoble  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist,  not  in  the  material  he  works 
in.  He  is  so  reasonable  in  this  that  we 
would  like  to  call  his  notice,  and  that  of 
others  who  are  nowadays  asking  a good 
deal  of  the  imagination,  to  a passage  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  and  office  of  that 
mental  attribute.  The  passage  is  from 
Isaac  Taylor’s  Physical  Theory  of  an- 
other Life , and  is  in  explanation  of  his 
preference  of  analysis  for  his  attempted 
exploration  of  the  unknown.  “ Plainly,” 
he  says,  “it  is  not  the  imagination  that 
can  render  us  aid  in  conceiving  of  a new 
and  different  mode  of  existence,  since  this 
faculty  is  but  the  mirror  of  the  world 
around  if,  and  must  draw  all  its  mate- 
rials from  things  actually  knoum . It 
may  exalt,  refine,  ennoble,  enrich  what 
it  finds,  and  it  may  shed  over  all  the 
splendor  of  an  effulgence  such  as  earth 
never  actually  sees ; yet  it  must  end 
where  it  began,  in  compounding  elements 
and  in  recombining  forms  furnished  to 
its  hand  ; and  if  ever  it  goes  or  seems  to 
go  beyond  these  limits , the  product  is 
grotesque  or  absurd , not  beautiful;  there 
is  no  grace  or  charm  in  that  which 
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trenches  upon  the  actual  forms  of  na- 
ture” 

It  seems  to  us  we  have  here  a reason 
why  a generation  like  the  present,  so  rich 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  as  to  have 
really  ascertained  two  or  three  aesthetic 
principles,  should  not  revert  in  its  poetry 
and  fiction  to  the  inspirations  of  roman- 
ticism, which  belonged  to  the  childhood 
and  the  second-childhood  of  the  world, 
when  people  believed  in  the  grotesque 
creatures  of  their  own  imaginations,  and 
then  when  they  made-believe  in  them. 
The  whole  affair  seems  very  simple  and 
plain.  All  the  machinery  of  romanticism, 
so  far  as  it  involves  the  superstitions,  help- 
less or  voluntary,  of  either  epoch,  is  grown 
finally  ramshackle;  and  for  our  own  part, 
we  cannot  see  why  it  is  any  more  rever- 
end than  an  idol  which  has  become  a doll, 
or  any  more  capable  of  resuscitation  in 
the  awe  or  the  sentiment  of  grown  peo- 
ple. Nobody,  we  suppose,  would  ask  us 
to  go  back  and  believe  in,  or  make-be- 
lieve in,  the  knights  and  ladies,  pages  and 
squires,  hinds  and  minstrels,  of  romance, 
as  at  all  like  the  real  ones  who  once  exist- 
ed; and  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  asked  to 
toy  again  with  the  wizards  and  the  phan- 
toms, the  weirds  and  the  wraiths,  that 
never  existed.  Once  we  believed  in  them, 
and  once  we  made-believe  in  them.  Is  not 
that  enough  ? Or  are  we  to  make-believe 
again  ? How  tiresome ! Why  not  go  back 
and  do  pastorals  a third  time  ? Or  is  there 
some  law  of  the  mind  that  suffers  one  re- 
version of  this  sort,  but  forbids  two  ? 

V. 

But  while  we  could  never  consent  to  let 
Mr.  Sharp  reromanticize  imaginative  liter- 
ature by  any  exhortation  or  endeavor,  we 
are  very  sensible  of  the  gracious  service 
he  has  done  American  poetry  in  his  col- 
lection of  American  Sonnets . We  do 
not  know  that  we  should  ever  have 
thought  so  well  of  our  compatriotic  son- 
net without  his  work  in  its  behalf.  Out 
of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets, 
there  are  really  none  bad,  and  some  are  of 
prime  excellence.  Here  and  there  a poet 
is  made  memorable  by  a single  sonnet, 
who  would  have  been  otherwise  quite  un- 
known, or  would  have  been  forgotten; 
and  in  several  cases  it  happens  that  a 
poet  is  seen  to  be  at  his  best  in  the  son- 
net, whom  wre  might  else  have  hardly 
thought  it  of.  But  we  know  too  well  the 
jealous  and  vengeful  nature  of  sonneteers 


to  venture  upon  any  comparison  of  their 
work;  and  from  like  motives  of  prudence 
we  refrain  from  specifying  our  favorites 
among  the  living  poets  represented  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  excellent  collection.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  thank  him  for  a sense 
of  Longfellow’s  greatness  in  this  kind, 
and  for  his  cordial  recognition  of  the 
mastery  of  several  other  of  our  poets  in  it. 
His  collection  is  of  singular  worth,  to  our 
thinking,  because  we  cannot  think  (for 
the  present  at  least)  of  any  memorable 
sonneteer  who  has  been  forgotten  in  it; 
though  we  might  easily  be  wrong  in  this. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Sharp 
fails  to  include  the  best  sonnet  of  this  or 
that  poet — he  likes  to  call  poets  “bards" — 
but  he  has  fairly  represented  the  quality 
of  each.  A noticeable  feature  of  the 
whole  is  the  fact  that  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  is  not  in  it,  because  he  had  not  used 
a form  so  popular  with  our  younger  if 
not  wiser  poets.  Holmes  is  there  in  one 
sonnet;  Whittier  in  three;  Lowell  in  five: 
none  of  them  at  their  best,  or  second  best ; 
but  Emerson  is  not  there  at  all.  One  can 
easily  fancy  that  he,  who  rejoiced  in  com- 
pactness, must  have  found  a convention- 
al form  like  the  sonnet  too  irksome;  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  just  why  fourteen 
lines  of  rhymed  decasyllabic  verse  should 
prove  so  perfect  a vehicle  for  the  thoughts 
and  creations  of  so  many  poets  in  every 
tongue.  The  structure  of  the  American 
sonnet  is  varied  as  to  the  rhyme;  but 
there  is  a general  tendency  to  the  Pe- 
trarchan order;  Bryant  is  almost  alone 
with  Sidney  Lanier  in  writing  the  Shake- 
spearian sonnet.  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  has 
done  his  most  serious  work  in  the  sonnet, 
is  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  in  respect- 
ing the  Italian  form,  but  not  more  so  than 
some  others:  Mr.  Fawcett,  for  instance, 
who  also  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  his  son- 
nets; and  Mr.  Gilder,  of  whom  the  same 
might  be  said.  There  remains  to  be  made 
a strict  analysis  of  the  sonnet  form,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  secret  of  its  convenience, 
which  it  doubtless  would  not  surprise,  but 
which  would  be  very  interesting.  It  is  a 
form  of  extraordinary  vitality,  and  sur- 
vives in  our  time  as  vigorous  as  it  arose 
in  that  of  whatever  remote  Italian  in- 
vented it. 

VI. 

But  we  find  ourselves  recalled  from  the 
pleasure  of  praising  Mr.  Sharp  s American 
Sonnets  to  our  grievance  with  him  con- 
cerning a romantic  revival,  by  Dr.  9.  Weir 
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Mitchell’s  suggestive  treatment  of  the  old 
superstition  of  the  elixir  of  life  in  his  new 
poem,  The  Cup  of  Youth . Here  the 
poet  evolves  from  the  subject  qualities 
which  appeal  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
imagination  without  overtaxing  your 
modern  capacity  by  asking  you  to  sup- 
pose his  own  acceptance  of  the  supersti- 
tion ; whereas,  if  we  understand  the  neo- 
romanticists aright,  he  should  have  pre- 
tended to  make  himself  a party  to  it. 
Uberto,  the  inventor  of  the  elixir  in  The 
Cup  of  Youth , might  have  really  drunk 
it  off,  and  in  his  return  to  youth  aban- 
doned to  loveless  old  age  the  wife  who 
had  devoted  her  life  to  him.  But  this 
would  have  been  a fruitless  effect  in 
the  reader’s  mind;  it  would  have  been 
recognized,  and  then  it  would  have 
ceased.  As  it  is,  the  group  of  people 
sketched  remain  living  in  our  thoughts: 
the  selfish  seeker  after  the  secret  of  re- 
newed existence,  defeated  and  mocked  in 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  to  have 
triumphed,  by  the  girl  who  spills  the  draft 
and  avenges  the  poor  old  wife,  and  then 
finds  her  own  punishment  in  the  rejection 
and  disavowal  of  her  deed,  to  which  the 


wife’s  pity  of  her  pitiless  husband’s  suffer- 
ing moves  her.  Here  are  real  motives 
that  go  far  deeper  than  any  make-belief 
could  reach;  they  touch  that  feeling  for 
all  the  actors  in  the  little  drama  which 
the  wise  view  of  any  human  situation 
must  evoke,  and  which  plays  from  one  to 
another  in  equal  interest.  Here  is  the 
truly  imaginative  treatment  of  a roman- 
tic theme ; that  is,  the  scientific  treatment, 
which  can  alone  dignify  it.  What  was 
vital  in  it  is  suggested;  the  mere  husk  is 
still  left  for  the  fancy  of  any  neo-roman- 
ticist to  batten  on.  In  some  such  sort  Dr. 
Holmes  has  dealt  with  recondite  phases 
of  our  common  nature,  and  has  given 
them  the  last  charm  for  the  imagination 
by  refusing  to  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit 
of  make-belief,  by  keeping  himself  an  im- 
partial spectator.  In  the  same  sort  Haw- 
thorne himself  achieved  his  highest  ef- 
fects; and  with  that  delicate  smile  of  his 
cast  a final  discredit  on  the  superstition 
he  had  been  playing  with.  But  no  such 
tricksy  gleam  remains  upon  the  tragedy 
which  our  poem  has  sketched:  the  pic- 
ture at  the  close  perpetuates  a moment  of 
poignant  pathos. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  July. — 
President  Harrison  made  the  following 
appointments.  Minister:  (June 26)  Germany, 
William  Walter  Phelps.  Ministers  Resident: 
(June  22)  Hawaiian  Islands,  John  L.  Stevens ; 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  George  Money ; (June 
28)  Hayti,  Frederick  Douglas;  (July  1)  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Greece,  A.  Loudon  Snowden. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  elected 
William  E.  Chandler  Senator  of  the  Uuited 
^States,  June  18th. 

The  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  rejected  at 
a State  election,  June  18th,  by  a majority  of 
ever  180,000. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Rhode  Island,  adopted  in  1886,  was 
repealed  at  a State  election,  June  20th,  by  a 
majority  of  18,596. 

DISASTERS. 

Jane  2 6th. — Three  freight  trains  wrecked  in 
a collision  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  and  thir- 
ty lives  lost. 

July  2d. — A passenger  train  wrecked  near 
Thaxton,  Virginia.  Seventeen  persons  killed. 

July  3 d. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a coal 
pit  at  St.-fitieune,  France,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  miners. 


July  9th. — Fifteen  persons  killed  in  a colli- 
sion near  Ciulnita,  Bulgaria. — Despatches  from 
India,  forty  persons  drowned  in  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Indus. 

OBITUARY. 

June  17th. — In  Boston,  John  Gilbert,  actor, 
aged  seventy-nine  years. 

June  23 d. — In  Chicago,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Beecher,  aged  eighty -seven  years. 

June  25 th. — In  Fremont,  Ohio,  Lucy  Ware 
Webb  Hayes,  wife  of  ex-Presideut  R.  B.  Hayes, 
aged  fifty-six  years. 

June  26th. — In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Si- 
mon Cameron,  statesman,  aged  ninety  years. 

June  2 8th. — In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Maria 
Mitchell,  astronomer,  aged  seventy  years. — In 
Paris,  Carlotta  Patti  Munck,  prim  a donna, 
aged  forty-nine  years. 

July  1 8t. — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Theo- 
dore Dwight  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Yale  College,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

July  5th. — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
George  Henry  Watrous,  late  President  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
aged  sixty  years. 

July  10 th. — In  Glen  Cove,  New  York,  Samuel 
L.  M.  Barlow,  lawyer,  aged  sixty-one  years. — 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler, 
widow  of  ex-President  Tyler,  aged  sixty-nine 
years. 
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with  the  personality  of  the  narrator.  How 
else  could  it  happen  that  the  Drawer  received 
last  week  from  a contributor  an  account  of  a 
most  ludicrous  incident  which  happened  un- 
der the  writer's  own  observation,  for  which 
names  and  places  and  dates  are  given,  when 
the  same  story  had  come  the  week  before  from 
another  part  of  the  country,  with  the  same  ac- 
curate identification  with  persons  and  places ; 
and  when  the  same  anecdote  had  recently 
been  repeated  by  a personal  friend  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  as  occurring  to  him ; and  when 
the  auditor  had  a dim  recollection  that  he  had 
read  it  ages  ago  in  that  delightful  compilation 
of  wisdom  and  prophecy,  Thomas’s  Almanac, 
that  used  to  hang  in  the  chimney-corner  of 
an  old  farm-house  ? The  other  day  it  appeared 
in  the  daily  newspaper;  and  if  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Drawer— not  to  be  published, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  until 
more  than  a month  after  its  preparation — 
would  not  the  nimble  pen  of  the  critic  in  the 
daily  newspaper  be  justified  in  his  facetious- 
ness about  its  antiquity  ? Nay,  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  another  aspect : if  the  anecdote  sent 
to  the  Drawer  had  been  absolutely  new,  would 
not  the  narrator  have  told  it  to  somebody  else, 
and  would  not  the  nimble  press  have  snatched 
it  up  long  before  its  appearance  in  these 
pages  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  no  new  motifs  or  princi- 
ples of  humor,  only  new  applications.  And 
we  are  amused  when  they  are  applied  to  char- 
acters well  known.  During  the  war,  at  a time 
of  great  depression,  it  is  said  that  a public 
meeting  was  called  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  war 
spirit.  It  was  matter  of  general  notoriety  at 
the  time  that  there  was  a decided  political 
disagreement  between  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
his  nephew’,  Mr.  Morris  Miller,  and  that  they 
warmly  opposed  each  other’s  views  and  mea- 
sures. The  meeting  w as  a very  fervent  one, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  great  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  speakers  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  devotion  and  personal  self-sacrifice. 
One  speaker  offered  to  contribute  a large  sum 
of  money,  another  and  another  offered  an  in- 
creased amount.  An  aged  man  arose,  and 
with  a broken  voice  declared  that  he  had  no 
money  to  give,  but  that  he  had  a young  son 
whom  he  would  dedicate  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Another  father  arose,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  pledged  the  same  sacrifice.  The 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  house 
was  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  self-surren- 
der, when  Mr.  Miller  arose  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  to  the  cause.  “ I have,” 
he  said,  in  thrilling  tones,  “ no  money  to  give, 
but  I offer  to  my  country  my  uncle,  Roscoe 
Conkling!”  There  was  dead  silence  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  suppressed  laughter,  and  then 
a roar  that  shook  the  house.  Business  was 
resumed,  the  speaking  went  on,  other  pledges 
were  made.  But  every  now  and  then  some- 
body would  break  out  in  a titter,  “ He  offers 
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his  uncle,  Roscoe  Conkling,”  and  the  fancy 
would  tickle  somebody  else,  until  the  whole 
house  was  convulsed,  again  and  again,  with 
merriment.  Is  this  anecdote  new  ? Is  it  true  ? 

It  is  a specimen  of  the  kind  that  may  be  both 
new  and  true,  and  that  have  an  interest  apart 
from  the  fun  in  them,  due  to  historical  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  desired  to  maintain  the  traditional 
character  of  the  Drawer,  to  preserve  its  his- 
toric value  as  a repository  of  the  real  story, 
the  veritable  saying,  the  characteristic  anec- 
dote, that  illustrates  natural  life,  manners, 
peculiarities.  The  stones  must  be  genuine. 
These  the  Drawer  solicits  from  its  friends,  . 
from  its  readers,  from  the  lovers  of  humor, 
and  from  the  observers  of  the  racy  side  of 
human  nature.  All  contributions  of  this  sort 
that  can  be  used  will  be  paid  for. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

BOWLING-ALLEY  REMINISCENCES. 

Pat  was  keeping  the  score  for  a bowling 
party  in  the  White  Mountains  last  summer, 
and  in  true  scientific  manner  kept  each  player 
posted  both  as  to  his  score  and  as  to  his  rela- 
tive position  in  the  contest. 

“ How  do  I stand  now’,  Pat  f”  asked  one  of 
the  bowlers. 

“ Sure  an’  yer  behind,  Mr.  Bodley,  sorr.” 

“ How  much  f” 

“How  mannyf  Let  me  see;  there’s  thir- 
teen an’  two.  Ye’ve  gotter  make  twiuty-wan 
t’  ketch  um,  an’  ye’ll  be  foor  ahead  of  urn.” 

Apropos  of  this  same  Mr.  Bodley,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  haunts  of  trade  after  summeriug 
in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  he  expatiated  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  region,  remarking  incident- 
ally that  he  had  made  two  hundred  and  eighty 
points  on  one  of  the  bowling-alleys  there. 

“ That  is  a pretty  high  score,”  said  the  friend 
to  whom  be  was  talking.  “Where  did  you 
say  the  alley  was  ?” 

“At  the  Blank  Mountain  House,”  replied 
Bodley,  naming  one  of  the  most  expensive 
hotels  in  the  mountains. 

“Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  Everything  is 
high  at  the  Blank  Mountain  House.” 

It  was  from  this  alley  that  a facetious  young 
man  sent  word  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
that  he  would  not  again  become  a patron  of 
his  establishment  until  the  alley  was  supplied 
with  a new  paper  of  pins.  To  which  the  land- 
lord made  the  ingenuous  reply  that  “no  one 
but  an  idiot  would  suppose  that  tenpins  could 
be  bought  by  the  paper.”  J.  K.  Bangs. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  HER  KNOWLEDGE. 

A correspondent  sends  a Celticism  that  is 
not  bad. 

“Bridget,”  said  I,  “did  you  water  the  flow- 
ers ?” 

“Noo,  ma’am.  Sure  oi  didn’t  know  how 
much  wather  was  too  much.  All  I kuowed 
was  that  too  little  wasn’t  enough.” 
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THE  STAGE  COACH. 

Tarnished  and  battered  and  old, 
Heartlessly  hidden  away, 

Left  to  the  moth  and  the  mould, 
Darkness  and  dust  and  decay. 

This  was  the  pride  of  its  day. 

Xow  all  its  glory  is  o’er — 

Faded  and  vanished  for  aye; 

Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

How  shall  its  story  be  told? 

What  shall  a song  of  it  say  ? 

Once  it  was  brilliant  as  gold, 

Once  it  was  gilded  and  gay. 

Fine  in  their  festal  array, 

Many  the  bride  that  it  bore. 

Xow  are  they  wrinkled  and  gray; 
Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

’Long  through  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
Ever  from  May  until  May, 

Over  the  highways  it  rolled. 

Time  has  now  made  it  his  prey. 

Xever  a stately  display, 

Xcver  a dash  as  of  yore, 

Xever  a swing  or  a sway ; 

Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

Over  new  roads  that  men  lay 
Rush  we  with  rattle  and  roar. 

Only  sweet  memories  stay ; 

Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

Bissell  Clinton. 


ON  BOARD  THE  “BETSY  JANE.” 

Old  Captain  R for  many  years  com- 

manded a coasting  schooner  called  the  Betsy 
Jane , which  sailed  from  oue  of  the  ports  of 
“down  East.”  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
shipped  as  part  of  his  crew  a couple  of  green 
hands  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
“ farm  it,”  and  who  knew  little  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  mighty  ocean.  But 
as  “ hayin’  ” was  over,  and  the  farm-work  most- 
ly done  for  the  season,  they  thought  to  turn 
an  honest  penny  by  going  to  sea  before  the 
mast.  For  the  first  day  or  two  all  went  well 
— the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  new  sailors 
gave  promise  of  becomiug  first-class  naviga- 
tors, like  Christopher  Columbus,  Lord  Nelson, 
or  even  the  bold  Captain  Kidd.  But,  as  the 
proverb  says,  “ into  all  lives  some  rain  must 
fall”;  so  it  was  with  them.  A black  cloud 
arose,  the  wind  blew  with  fury,  the  thunder 
rolled,  the  lightning  Hashed,  and  everything 
was  commotion  and  confusion.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  while  the  crew  were  doing  their  best  to 
get  things  again  in  apple-pie  order,  not  for- 
getting to  splice  the  main  brace  as  oppor- 
tunity ofiered,  and  the  captain  was  roaring, 
in  a voice  to  drown  the  thunder,  such  orders 
as  “Throw  overboard  the  painter!”  “Let  go 
all  for  Davy  Jones!”  who  should  be  seen 
coining  carefully  and  fearfully  aft  but  our 
doughty  farmers,  like  a pair  of  enterprising 
newspaper  reporters,  bent  on  interviewing  the 
skipper.  Holding  on  to  whatever  they  could, 
they  approached  him,  in  a sort  of  conciliatory 
way,  with  this  proposition,  “Say,  cap,  it  looks 
like  there’s  goin’  to  be  a spell  of  weather,  and 


me  and  Bill  thinks  we  guess  vctfll  lose  half  a day 
and  go  below” 

Unfortunately  tradition  has  not  preserved 
the  reply  of  the  captain,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  forcible  and  to  the  point.  And  a 
diligent  search  through  the  log  of  the  Betsy 
Jane  fails  to  discover  any  record  of  deductions 
for  lost  time. 


HISTORICAL  PUNS. 

The  Roman  Bishop’s  famous  compliment  to 
the  handsome  Anglo-Saxon  captives,  “Not 
Angles,  but  angels,”  had  greater  results  than 
its  actual  brilliancy  might  seem  to  merit ; and 
St.  Leo  doubtless  had  no  idea  when  he  prayed 
to  Heaven  to  aid  Rome  against  the  invading 
Huus,  “and  hurl  back  these  Tartars  into  the 
fires  of  Tartarus ,”  that  this  punning  prayer  was 
to  fix  upon  the  unlucky  “Tartars”  ( as  they  were 
then  called)  a nickname  that  would  never  die. 

Such  puns  have  more  than  once  played  a 
formidable  part  in  history.  France  expiated 
by  the  devastation  of  an  entire  province  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  play  upon  “corpse”  and 
“ corpulence  ” made  by  the  French  King  in  de- 
rision of  his  terrible  neighbor  William  the 
Conqueror.  Charles  Y.’s  jesting  assertion  that 
he  could  put  Paris  in  his  glove  (gant),  though 
meant  ouly  to  indicate  the  superior  size  of 
Ghent  to  the  Paris  of  that  day,  stung  Fran- 
cis I.  into  the  renewal  of  a languishing  war. 
One  of  Louis  XY.’s  upstart  favorites  was 
driven  from  the  court  by  the  biting  pun 
that  turned  his  new  title  of  Marquis  do  Yan- 
difere  into  “Marquis  d’Avant-hier”  (the  day 
before  yesterday). 

The  epigrammatic  brevity  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  celebrated  but  probably  mythical  de- 
spatch announcing  the  rout  of  the  Armada — 
which  consisted  of  the  single  word  “ Canthar- 
ides,”  t.  e.,  the  Spanish  fly — has  been  twice  par- 
alleled in  our  own  age.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  respectively  announced 
the  annexation  of  Scinde  and  that  of  Oude  in 
one  word  apiece,  “Peccavi,”  I have  sinned 
(Sciude),  and  “Vovi,”  I have  vowed  (Oude). 
Equally  historical  is  the  bitter  pun  that 
changed  the  name  of  the  sluggish  Admiral 
Torrington  to  “Admiral  Tarry-in-town.” 

Napoleon  (who  was  no  man  for  light  jest- 
ing) is  credited  with  only  a single  pun,  and 
that  a rather  poor  one.  During  his  great  Ital- 
ian campaign  of  1796-7  he  replied  to  a lady, 
who  wondered  to  find  such  a famous  man  60 
young,  “I  am  young  to-day,  but  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  Milan  ” (i.  e.,  “ mille  am,”  a thousand 
years).  A much  better  joke  was  that  made 
on  the  great  conqueror  himself  by  an  Italian 
countess,  who,  hearing  him  say,  “All  Italians 
are  traitors,”  replied,  pointedly,  “Not  all  of 
them,  but  a good  part  ” (Buo-na-parte).  Equal- 
ly neat,  and  even  more  grimly  significant,  was 
Bismarck’s  answer  to  a person  who  was  spec- 
ulating how  much  the  impending  war  of  1870 
would  cost  France.  “ Not  much,”  said  the  Irou 
Count;  “only  two  Napoleons /”  David  Kkr. 
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DISCOVERY. 

BY  LUCY  LAKGOM. 


WHEN  the  world's  first  great  westward  voyager 
Sailed  out  in  faith  to  this  new  continent. 
Whither  he  felt  all  his  life-currents  stir, 

Though  knowing  not  unto  what  place  he  went, 
One  day,  no  land  in  sight,  his  grating  keel 
Reported  shoals;  the  unconscious  vessel  slid 
Across,  nor  heard  the  grinding  sands  reveal 
The  secret  of  the  coast  beyond  them  hid. 

He  drifted  past,  though  waif  of  leaf  and  bird, 
Floating  and  fluttering  after,  bade  him  stay; 
Vague  invitations  everywhere  he  heard: 

By  hope's  own  dazzling  glamour  led  astray, 

He  landed  on  an  island's  rim,  nor  guessed 
How  nearly  lie  had  won  his  larger  quest. 


Alas!  the  dumb,  inscrutable  human  sea 

That  will  not  tell  us  of  the  shores  we  seek! 

Its  jealous  waves,  in  moaning  mockery. 

But  just  returned  from  pressing  a blue  cheek 
Against  fresh  roses  blown  for  us,  unseeu, 

In  our  own  realm,  that  never  will  be  ours, 
Though  through  the  starry  dusk  all  night  we  lean, 
And,  unaware,  breathe  balsam  from  the  flowers. 
And  feel  its  soft  mists  wrapping  us  around, 

And  hear  far,  wave-tossed  voices  whispering 
From  some  dim  bourne  beyond  the  horizon’s  bound 
Heart's  kindred  starving  for  the  love  we  bring, 
As  we  for  theirs— an  unreaped  harvest-field: 

Our  treasure  just  within  our  reach- -concealed  1 


And  yet,  Columbus,  this  New  World  is  thine! 

Thy  claim  was  in  thy  forward-reaching  soul, 

An  inner,  prescient  right;  thou  didst  divine 

Wonders  that  the  veiled  hemisphere  should  unroll 
At  last,  from  out  the  blue  blank  of  the  sea: 

And  whatsoever  foot  might  tread  this  shore, 

Clear  was  thy  title  of  discovery, 

Whose  thought  outsailed  thy  ships  so  long  before. 
That  which  we  recognize  and  seek  is  ours: 

Approaching  unperceived,  related  souls 
Stir  irresistibly  our  noblest  powers; 

Us  toward  our  own  the  tide  of  being  rolls: 

And  shall  it  not  be  joy,  the  voyage  done, 

To  know  the  continent  and  island  one  ? 
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FORESTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST  RANGE. 


BY  FRED. 

THE  Coast  Range  of  mountains  run- 
ning through  California,  and  frin- 
ging the  western  shore  of  the  continent, 
is  a great  natural  arboretum — a para- 
dise of  forest  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
North  of  Shasta  the  forests  awe  with  their 
grandeur;  south,  the  scenery  is  park-like 
and  sylvan,  and  the  shrubs  are  at  home. 

Looked  at  from  Shasta  or  the  peaks  of 
the  Sierras,  the  tract  of  which  we  write  is 
almost  continually  shrouded  in  an  ame- 
thyst haze,  that  turns  at  times  into  gar- 
ments of  purple,  and  shreds  out  into  all 
the  hues  of  crimson  and  gold.  Beneath 
the  ever-hanging  haze  is  a spine  of  minia- 
ture mountains,  flanked  by  rounded  hills 
and  smooth-sided  canons,  with  thousands 
of  little  valleys  dimpling  the  entire  area, 
and  nursing  in  their  snug  warm  bosoms 
a luxuriance  that  is  something  more  than 
semi-tropical.  Here  can  be  found  the 
extremes  of  tree  growth.  The  hardy 
species  of  the  North  are  not  only  neigh- 
borly, but  familiar,  and  even  intimate, 
with  the  delicate  representatives  of  the 
South* _ The  resinous  breath  of  the  pine 
mid  hemlock,  juniper  and  fir,  mingles  on 
ijble  same  hill-side  with  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  bay-tree  and  the  perfume  of  the 
balm.  The  evergreen  redwood  rises, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  to  a height  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet.  There  are 
whole  tribes  of  the  coniferae,  dozens  of 
species  of  cypress  and  cedar,  a variety 
and  relationship  of  the  oaks  that  drives 
the  botanist  wild,  ravines  filled  with  the 
flowering  dogwood,  sweeps  of  glistening 
manzanita,  spattered  patches  of  the  red- 
berried  buckthorn,  rifts  of  the  pink-pet- 
aled  rhododendron,  sanguinary  patches 
where  stands  the  Judas-tree.  In  this  fa- 
vored country  also  bloom  and  bear  the 
pomegranate,  fig,  olive,  almond,  apricot, 
lemon,  orange,  and  the  nectarine.  The 
camellia  is  a tree,  the  heliotrope  a stout 
shrub;  geraniums  are  used  for  scarlet 
hedges;  the  calla-lily  is  a weed.  And 
to  round  out  this  riot  of  luxuriance — this 
saturnalia  of  foliage,  fruit,  and  flower— 
Nature  sows  every  spring,  in  and  through 
it  all,  a crop  of  wild  oats  such  as  was 
never  even  dreamed  of  by  the  original 
prodigal  son. 

East  of  the  Coast  Range  lies  one  of 
the  largest  bodies  of  fertile  land  in  the 
world.  It  is  a valley  about  four  hundred 
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miles  long  by  fifty  to  seventy  wide,  and 
contains  over  five  millions  of  acres  in  its 
sixteen  thousand  or  more  square  miles. 
Through  it  run  two  great  rivers.  The 
Sacramento,  rising  in  an  immense  spring 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  flows  to  the 
south.  The  San  Joaquin,  born  in  the 
Sierras  and  nursed  in  the  foot-hills,  winds 
its  tortuous  way  north,  till  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley  the  two  meet,  and  pass- 
ing—a ribbon  of  silver— through  the  Strait 
of  Carquinez,  mingle  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  grass-green  waters  of 
the  Pacific  that  crowd  eastward  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  These  great  continuous 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  have  a climate  of  their  own. 
Shut  in  by  mountains,  and  covering  about 
six  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  at  times  a 
brewing  here  of  the  atmosphere  that  act- 
ually makes  vegetation  jump  with  life. 
From  October  to  April — the  rainy  season 
— the  soil  drinks  in  the  waters  from  hea- 
ven with  an  unquenchable  thirst.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  summer  season  the  entire  area 
is  an  immense  oven,  over  which  hangs 
a cloudless  sky. 

West  of  the  Coast  Range  is  an  expanse 
of  deep  sea  bewildering  in  its  immensity. 
As  long  as  the  hemisphere,  the  Pacific  has 
a clear  breadth  of  seven  thousand  miles  to 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Japanese  Stream 
from  the  eastern  Asiatic  coast  comes  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  the  coast  of  California. 
The  passage  of  this  warm  current  through 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Pacific  generates  im- 
mense clouds  of  vapor. 

This  incoming  of  the  fog  is  one  of  the 
fascinations  and  peculiarities  of  the  dry 
season  in  California.  It  is  this  and  **  the 
trades”  which  give  to  San  Fraucisco  an 
atmosphere  that  admits  of  furs  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  that  reaches  for  the 
human  marrow  on  what  elsewhere  is  a 
sultry  summer  afternoon.  By  mid-dav, 
after  a forenoon  of  absolute  perfection, 
there  are  hints  of  the  daily  invasion. 
Thin  streamers  of  fog  creep  slowly  along 
the  spines  of  the  low-lying  and  west  ward- 
sloping  hills,  and  cautiously  feel  their 
way  into  the  interior.  Until  it  reaches 
the  high  Sierras  the  mist  is  victorious. 
But  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin  have  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  silent  battalions  of  the 
sea;  for  they  hold  in  storage  and  reserve 
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teiirs  »f  th£  fog 
a?lni  nmurn  ilie 
bi/r»i  in  it  i i& ' itsli 

brigli t |>ari  icutar 
Ijonever,  tl  to&lidp 
%i#fc\*v'fu  1 r- 

jriatV  TlVerxv  ii 
inu  Avliue  tfeda^nmt  its  *j>xn 
UiHH  <i  hundred  nbh-s  Fairly  us  the  euuahi  the  csant  arb<>V.-tiU<\  one . iSttu 
frrtiiseifcb .-of ''i1.iefii& . trfees^ 'iiicr-  Jnmiari  jpigniy  deed  and  fifty  to  t\y6  iiu?>di>tvd  feet  tail  — 
in.  ojnscion.s  of  bis  liulm/ess,  Like.  the  .stalwarts  bolli  of  l]Kvffi;  :tbe  meidbH<>^h 
great  wars.  the.  red  woods  stand  in  family  Lawson  cypr^^,  the  groat,  41verdVr,  and 
jgtSnipfc  or  groves*  the  trunk  tflraight  'as  the.  noble  silver  or  red  15 rt  gn.rw  u>g  in 
the  phirhnieC  fidL  with  often  titties  a hu nJ  gro.y^  at  the  ba$y  of  §1ia$ta,  Tbtiu  emnoev 
<hvd  turd  UOy  feel  to  the  Tight  heat lucky  the  JJongUts  spruce,  a coarse  ■ -g  rained  fhl 
green  Jbiujge  iff  .the  find  limb  .‘'The  tal!  low  with  thre*  bin* died  ./ret  of  trunk  aim 

pine  of  the  Northern  forest/ ‘over  which  by  rbs  side  l.hv  graceful  Thbfonuu  [«(«:. 
tbr*  ytoef  Re i J .l nckel  used  No  eloqi sent ty  i< nek*  vT  th  \ ts  si crude mud  droop** \ g ky/ig> 
u#  rave,  wa*„  4 slripli^r  bnHivte;tlbs  Her  aud  limnclniV  banging  Tram  the  »auo< 
c u loaof -4h  r r^H*en:  Its  Iteigb^fe  f^uoi  Ahi>r pmevs  there  airyariy- 

Uvti  to  i.hm>  tomfierd  and  fifty  feu.  ft  Vs  tirn  at  Hv>nicrey  yrilu-li  yrmw  to  lhe  'WvV:; 
as-muod  as  a cyhodcr, ':tapor'mg  from  rr.m  fhi"5?  edge-:  thy  liyahtifai  tv  i.st»;d  -bniow  ,: 
m nohko  uiinnly  hjoshral  ms>K  IH  girt  efh- -‘lIo*  jn  icldy  civouhI.  (ho  liouk  coMtal  vh- 
is  ho  ♦h>»i  u-n  'mm*  could '’lOd . >:OuiT  ^vainp-  the  smith,  the  suyar,  and  ij>t*.  nuf 

ihmm  r tBfe  fnyoriith  food  of  thy 

vdutddHg  ih&y  hiHMreihlh^  limtds  * |fc>-  ’('here  imj'spcmes  vf  iiie  soft  jvuU 
l*4ru  o browns  sqrd  clean  and  l>exi  11  ti fully  ar  ma{ile,8.  one  or  iw<>  n'tjHwnii .ri 
■■V'»«.*d.  $£$  wnod  ^«>ft  and  s’t raid: lit  irraio-'  tile  .ash%-  Idaek  and  vr hto.'-  nod  weeping 
e.d,  the  color  o>*n*‘  ;,f  ^ nuiioon  that)  red.  \vd !».0\>.  hueUcyes  like,  unto  tiuoa  of  the 
It  is  as  f rtigrao y t li e c*>dsrj  1 is*  ^vjije  Ion g M h W le  Shd^  ^bd  the  fail ji|0 a or 
aibi  roUxnl,  MlVer  of  iis  doubfe  t ftsiit €i pfRm  i*f  xnhi . 

nttdrr  Oaf  i$  a cjibh^e  fuit  of  tin*  moon*  d •<;•'.  ?n  i.liv  chyH*  awd  mdtry  can**u.v 

light.  Fed  led  0*  U»#  i 0.  .:»i»r:Of  Uu' ■ * » -.  i ? m - Ofn  will  he  driven  .tilrmist  msam*  by  tr- 

wt|l  f urjoyh  ti|d tSi-. ftitifiw  ii^Vy^erfit Of  ijiF  n\oh lii^t ?.h!b\md  or 
«nd.  feytnif  uud\  sfungie-  io  fact  zniitalg  tree,  abfi  Trey yk ad y dfl igUfet l by 

iMtn^a  luriaoyohbtry  villa;  ..  :ii  hhy''  ;-tb^  •4;itb^4|e  fidbt* ’ i>t  the  iratiV#?  imtmtg . 
•?itO!*i; .;  u i.viH;  Jlttisb  thb  itsicro*r,  senp-1  Nod  as  for  Oaks,  a hiocilder^d  l>otau-‘ 

with  f UruHurn#  and  fit  dtifv&:d+t^un  and  :tudjn ii;tl  itj>  the  when  he  ex 
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claimed,'4!  know  not  where  the  .varieties  quieter  than  n recently  aeqtnred  iuteiv 
und  the  aperies  be^iu/’  There  are  Jinnee,  “the  sheep-hwier'*  jihdight.  ‘ *ho 
r-ul  oaks  from  iiiiie  sk-mpum  ^rufvtn  and  1 * mil  devil  " nf  the  lull-top.  4‘  the  terror1’ 
abnormally Ur^e  ncams  ^rovvn  from  lit  of  the.  ravine -the  so -oil  led  poison  oak. 
tie  mte.  There  are  lar^e  and  small.  Most  of  the  opeu  valleys  of  the  Co*w 
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anil  Menlo  Park..  luui  t liieiice  dow  u the  To  the  waith  fc>f  San  Fniucis^  there  is 
valleys  of  San  Jus**  and  Gilroy,  there*  arc  $v$fi  a greater r&uireof  color  ami  tbvi  rsky 
a munbor  and  a lyt4-ntjr  of  V^tefttus-  that  of  tree  *l%$ S&u  M&taO  hills  am 

Old  England  and  all  Europe  eanuot *iorv, ■.  rich  with  .hverg-nwia;  the  ixumtry  svia-ep- 
Vv  h > 1 e live  Ojai  VtiU^y.back  of.Sama,  Pur*  mg  up  t>ouu.the  pebble  UuaVh  at  I'escade- 
hiYfr,  is  the iuend of  ilm great  temple  t Le  ro  i*  m;Rl*  up  of  and  nfted 

Druid  jWesm&s  Xorfh  with  iafiifc e lost* -•  grft  wto 

of  the  Golden  Oate,  in  ibe  ravines  of  the  where  thmud-iike  brook*  murmur  thrir 

% «ijoarf.‘  topped  \\''&$.\Xirmgh; iuittt.e)s .of  foUage  tu  ila#  $«&, 
liol.l^d^ved.  •diikv-”  whil^  the  inDUt'Hattt^^f  ;0hi#  fdi^ 

bright  and  beinniftd  iitt|  very  du<mly  nLh  another  ivrld.esx'Ou#  forUmn^miiioUi 
growing,  ihat  ivLen  ^idderily  red  womL  t i i ♦?  ^1  $jik, ; 'But 

Uimutrha  Unwy  iay^r  oi  hfcfto  diytfngu Uh&\ • f jpjtlf  tj$fe of  th**s& 

th&;  glpflfi^  LWie  of  the  *b n at  high  :p,?eVid - SotitUfe^  ett^iouA  in  ^hape  and 

iiAiiy  deii#‘foiiag^(l  alirtihs  bl^tfd  into  aiiuo^t  hd.th^tdy  beautiful,  sUuid^  the 
a solid  color,  ami  the  shallow  ravine*  mid  giant  nmdrohm  or  arbutus  irw  . Tim 
fayorvd  jpIuVres  of  the  h^O  arc  n phmsletvd  ^mjh6  really  io  the  OKI  >Vorh\. 

t roh  v AM'a  has  its  specks  and  •My.^eo  :icihind«i 
••■  'M.vrvs  io.»ni4  Other  .varieties  of  Hie  one  dr  tw»  n'|»»'e^nla(k'cs.  but  the-1  pride. 
Xfttk  ;hbh  hi ih  I;Hd;-  fi^llydr^y *.*<1  ,:,!t> • '/>f  lh<wfuimly;; delight  4f  airboncuitp" 

nehness  of  emor  p»  M--unl  TmnupaC.  and  rOO  i>  Uie  strong, /healthy,  and  ha kdshnm. 

one  $f|  the  0/uu<ib.t  -iyhts  about  the  toy-  vMfd  of  t he  west  com>i  )L  ^oflety  eiyhty 

£|  kJ  ^it  ol Pin  Lia tael  aivd  wniVh  Mu*  ev^n-  io  no1  himdred  feet  hi^h.  three  feG  tivvlr 

ihyr  shadow* cnrne  Wn-d'^b'. |#ikk- h;ui:i>i*':th^.  umoter, xi*i ficSL'^’. 

steep  slops#'  the  exqarsite of  the  t'nuniy  hWs  a uiea^iwA'  ^»rl* oc»f  tSverilyh. 
se^tt  v<r 'Hglti  A,,ar<»-‘tiy^r. three  {“wf* *dt  the:/hra;hcb'Wg';T^?^  "Ihy'- 
kinvirvd  bhviiite  to i^iitm^l'.-VTUh  theAt^<4^  L^niondous  ,,  :;wMi 
Ui\ fe  Of  the  itin,  ite-  ^»;0; . eUli||  the  brace  'he?- 1 fi  ret?  i>ei  through  . The  foliage 

divipfny  <♦!*  the  fold-,  itself  .about  Hie  ^ By] it  and  mry.  the  iexvV^s  ohiongy  paic 
TiioUitliiin  s thi'Mtf.  vi ? ? H thW;  fiuye  of  tne  beneath.  b»-igh<* yrreo  afo\e.  ‘Fio'  {dumm. 
great  gmui  Neniskroat  Ls  in  tho  tsum*  5k  ri|  deu,^. 

>uii;rhdtng*»af  the^oOetk  ^oJdwj  glove,  ers : thy ^ fruit,. n ! 
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. mug-Ji a.nd  aiiiu.t«r^.ti4igi;.  .bvnftiir an  Indian,  uiiU-  in 

of  \hv  maricnna,  oorsidf-  of  ns  gfcueval  ap-  ih>  inon i..*hjir3»t  fin?  ^i^x-eful  ♦ipsw^epvil  )U» 
is.  m -.its  bulk no  ir  is  not  a Is  )ik*:  tin-  car<’k:ss.  ) i ft i Viv;  of  a 

barKv  it  is  u skin..  i-  in  k\xUm\  t| u»ky  maiden's  arms,  Kvt-rry ffvaruro  ;»f 

^fmjofcli/  ^iid  ^ ^rft  (t>  t)iv  as  Ua*  th'e  ituidrf.nia  is  JVjmi .u $1#/ t-; ;.fE !H^f; jjj&<>M{  !?V 

•$  ho 'driers  of  ho  infant,  in  tin*  <>v  iiei*riiboi*bOi*.)>.  mu!  sHdovh 
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►>! '(.lie  >t>iMi»>ti‘  UtfiSi/  tv*:t*H  i'l<Ktrn  lUanii  in  jWtatiou  CMirtt-p.  to  (!■•■  'vimls, 
wit'll  tin;-  rii;ii  noiuro!  nuiitlj  at  the  . t-vv«-i?rwus  an*l 

aaul  its  ‘ anil  will)  .every.  FncoriiWv  UrfltW 

li'iic  iln-v  an  vs-tvi'tA  ki  cok  atnJ  »$i|K/r<miit.y  flirt  •!i*-|x'f,«(>*!,r  v.tk 

<>rs  nf  rtlA  jjyjicl  suttJ  fkctv  is  lli,H  .xtii.jiu.ntfl.iM . lU#<a*.:tJ«At  ttws/irijjfj  ;tjfi»*i»y 

u h u main ^ww^’tjri  thftif vfiplfchj: plum'es  «n  the  Vtsuil  tt'^kn’K  *»r  U'*i 
ilia  xirijttf  ttl’niWH.  ,itt tie?'  (.rrttt-w 
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}; V*>Vi 1 ^<>3 iTiv> & f:>.  sr/dtft * *4 rtf 
^iVvOv*.-  is;  dAV'Xud 
#Mv-  .M  f n f$  #1$*#  ip £ 
iU^'ri  ieues  ‘uVKtn  fli-yfe 

y ,ivi'A[^.i»r^v  X?Ih-  &ef. 
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. fltM  \$i#  ftry  ?fct^7$bNy  Wimfc 
A.  ^fejAd^ . iv5  } tfe  riujg 


i'<M $ h? i\  ] 3 $fo£; ■ '^ 

oT  tla*  evergreen  mvk.  Santa 
.Barbara  Is  ndty  h sanato- 
rium, knj  the  kutt'Vtnce  to  a 
jlofal  yand  «j.t* 

sid [fcfc ' tot  ttie  Siiu  Pi5r na n do ■ jn^t  north  af 
tha- Mmn:*%-3re  d*m*>>  and 
darfc;,^tiii ^ #rf ctiapntil,  shading, 

djivt^i  dlii(V  the  fi^bt  #reaur  streak  ttf  bnt* 
ttiro  ) hn\  ftdfhMa  up  the  vqij&r 

to  H t e v j m u g<  > .£  (V)  v es  a ml  a ) * n cot  oveh^rtl^ 
suirOUfidiiifi:  Xa»h  iVti  t iije- : cs  f ^ 

Mfgels.  !N$rih  a$*&t  n ih ixitfgh  t'hfe  $&n 
BV/Xn v jfcqti  i hi  0ifi  on , &eWit&  the  M o)f<*T& 
tk^rt,  the  $hd 

••^Iknv.i.ng  Hie  ft-esd  .side  <A  ihe  great,  vajkyr 
)ara»\  ami  £airjy  tall,  and  the  hr.oubo.-v  of  fhe  San  Joaquin.  the  hills  and  slwtlkuy 
\vh‘i»-s|>c<  odu3V  ; but  the  bark  is  wrinkled"  valleys  of  tli.U  eo.sisru  slope  of  ib*  Coast 
and  rolled,  the  .limbs,  pa  clml tv  dead  auci  Baugr,  unknown  t<»  *hv  foo-s  and  idieUm* 
oii>u  dVdoiUv’d,  litae-  hung  with  beards  of  ed  from  tin-  om;»i.!  vtumiy  Main'  s«  o iff*!;/ 
ahd  With  its dark  jgreeo  leayes  out  upoii  ihe|d4tu  t)i rbtf irh  a vegplwiioi  v 
iTiuit-ol  ami  ] *u ijivl jfffl  ^.v up  th*  terminal’  .of  !r<»nin;u  .lioutriance..  Tlnj  Giipq  V>i 
t i fe  ^ lidle  grov>* . looks  like  a vvtut  ley  !»  a garden,  and  wofidert'ui  hr  the 

<o..d  ■ " ■* "■  v *‘ : - e r v i v or  ;4.i5 f , some  ^.t ni n g*  vt/u-  spnt)S;;liuVi*  is  the  p«t.<H:i^v-/»f  i\n:luu?*  - 
deU>  ||  <!,.•  iv>7k  ' Tito  tree  stili  tiL'  iits  for  S/ui  u.ud  fbe  beauty. of  H>  Mimeun!  • 

o disputV^;  sTtd»  the  'broad  IV-ilie.  J'’om  VtjgH  «<y  kmovd  to  every  tourist;  ibu,-, 

• on  bed  of  I'nniUr  Ur^wlders  ?>n  in  nTiutoog-  cpnnvUi  by  » hv  road  suirs  Wa 

fkv  wfv  i riyo  of  tlm  W'«k  and  in  pfarn>,  its  bv  ^>ij  ilnaoaurGof  tin*  imported  ^trau 
uakvd  (.  .wc  -dny  hi-  desfirr;\hr«n  tr;  the  the  eme.hr jdo-:.  *: «v  AiJsuoJkin  btin^ 

ik  ^.ni.n  irhb:  in  the 

it  1 tied &tM  battermi  wdbnut  ftieve^y  ai ,sft ifi n- f^pinu 4’ N ;-’^'i fnjiedib.vi av>rm;i!et>f 

•O  rn-  vu^v  OOU.tiMUHifSi?),^  Ktorm.  A ibuie’  '-viU'.MV-s.  jdautrd  lu;  the  old  padr.*^  von* 
Ot  ‘'  ' -od-t  f -U  rndUi'UUot*  - m Ihef.  so  is  ils  shridoo^  nulr*  of  earf‘*a'na^v-jy  tn  SvUfta 
kiu\lr»vd  i i;«*  -ovid  over  The  fibre  of  the  Ci;'u‘n.  Bh l h ? U»<e  love);  of  Uxe  uatumllr 

yy p,s-Hv  }.  .bfoo.>*  :i-  foMolt  ;)..<  iron,  its  bfynpjl ui  tiu-rr  ir  jitl h;  in  aihnire  io  tbfc^  ;’ 

bP>Ka  muiirni^  ihaii  Htoji.e;  Mnov;Uiun •-.  rf  (>;-<v  i*  nothing  in  the 
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lyptiis,  with  its  bilious  blue-green  foliage,  toga  valleys,  where  roses  and  the  honey - 
but  the  rapidity  of  its  miserable  sprawling  suckle  smother  a cottage  in  a fortnight, 
growth;  arid  the  straight  lines  of  the  be-  and  wind  one  a prisoner  within  the  doors, 
headed  willows  only  remind  of  the  for-  On  Sonoma  Creek  the  wild  grape-vine 
estrv  of  the  Old  World,  that  amputates  fairly  runs  riot  It  cl  imbs  into  tire  over- 
eVcry  thing  in  the  shape  of  a free  to  the  hanging'  oaks,  droops  to  the  pebble  bed  of 
nakedness  of  the  trunk  ami  the  loneli  the  dry  stream,  and  swept  down  and  across 
ness  of  the  terminal  tuft,  clips  hedges  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  period  of 
into  square  backed  abominations,  prunes  rains,  mounts  the  trees  of  the  opposite 
vines  into  horrible  deformity,  and  combs  side,  and  thus  from  season  to  season 
the  hair  of  Nature  even  to  the  snow  line  weaves  madly  back  and  forth,  till  whole 
of  the  bald  mountain-top.  ravines  are  a labyrinth,  and  the  tangle  of 

Out  of  the  inhabited  valleys,  then,  and  green  and  brown  is  a net -work  of  won- 
into  the  abandon  of  the  hills.  There  can  det\  At  times  the  mountains  about ; Clear 
lie  found  “sermons  in  trees,  books  tn  the  Lake  are  thick  with  underbrush  in  bloom, 
running  brooks,"  health  ami  happiness  and  when  the  high  Sierras  are  bound  iu 
in  hundreds  of  nooks  of  Arcadian  beauty  snow,  the  flower  carpeted  valleys  here- 
all  along  the  coast.  Places  of  rural  peace  about  are  white  with  what  is  known  as 
ami  absolute  rest  are  the  Napa  and  Cal  is-  “ the  blossom  storm. *T  The  woods  of 
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Mendocino  are  primeval  and  grand,  and 
the  explorer  who  has  survived  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Southland  can  be  forever  lost 
in  the  vast  reaches  of  forest,  never  yet 
pressed  by  human  footsteps,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Eel,  Klamath,  Sacramento, 
and  McCloud. 

And  thus  end  our  glimpses  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Coast  Range.  They  have  been 


given  for  a purpose— to  in  a measure  re- 
deem a splendid  State  from  the  reputation 
of  grossness,  to  silence  the  everlastiug 
rattle  of  the  tourist  regarding  the  Yo- 
semite,  big  trees,  big  canons,  big  strawber- 
ries and  pears,  and  to  testify  that  with  all 
the  wonders  of  the  great  and  the  grand, 
there  also  exist  the  sylvan  and  the  deli- 
cately beautiful. 


ALL'S  WELL  AT  THE  EARTII. 

BY  HOWARD  HALL. 

11HE  mountains  calmly  lift  their  heads; 

. The  solid  ancient  hills  endure; 

The  oceans  in  their  oozy  beds 
And  bowldered  limits  sag  secure. 


The  pines  are  roaring  as  of  old; 

The  Spring  renews  her  virgin  growth; 

Our  Earth  is  unreluctant  rolled. 

And  the  Sun  wheels  him  nothing  loath. 

He's  drunk  and  dazzled  with  delight, 

And  dizzy  with  his  headlong  pace; 

Before  his  front  recoils  the  Night, 

And  in  his  wake  the  worlds  give  chase. 

Over  his  face  of  flame  have  passed 

The  untallied  times;  his  blinding  glow 
Is  great  as  when  the  gods  aghast 
Looked  on  him  rushing  long  ago. 

Earth  basks  in  sunshine  as  she  flies, 

Or  in  the  moonlight  veils  her  breast; 

Far  o'er  her  path  fair  planets  rise, 

But  surely  she  is  loveliest. 

Sea,  sun,  and  zephyr  paint  the  sky; 

All  the  high  ways  evolve  in  wonder; 

The  lightning  leaps  from  Nature's  eye, 

Her  voice  still  peals  in  the  ponderous  thunder. 


O'er  all  who  stand  alone  and  grieve, 
O'er  all  who  strive  and  are  forlorn, 
Arches  the  vast  cloud-columned  eve 
And  eager  splendor  of  the  morn. 

The  secret  seeds  of  Beautjr — Love— 
Erst  planted  deep  in  slag  and  slime, 
Have  blossomed  out  the  earth  above, 
And  resolutely  up  they  climb. 

In  every  heart  this  seed  reposes; 

It  leaps  to  light  in  many  lands; 

The  little  children  love  the  roses, 

And  hold  each  other's  little  hands. 
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THE  NOBLE  PATRON. 

BY  At'STI N DOBSON. 

TT7IIAT  is  a Patron  t Johnson  knew, 

I f Ami  well  that  life  like  portrait  drew. 
Ur  is  ft  Pat  ran  trho  look A dmvn 
With  careless  eye  on  men  who  drown: 

But  if  they  chance  to  reach  the  land. 
Encumbers  them  with  helping  hand. 
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Heard  Burnet  preach;  saw  Bicknell  dance; 
E'en  gain'd  from  Addison  a glance; 

Nay,  once,  to  make  his  bliss  complete, 

He  supp’d  with  Steele  in  Bury  Street . 

(’Tis  true  the  feast  was  half  by  stealth: 

Prue  was  in  bed:  they  drank  her  health.) 

By  this  his  purse  was  running  low, 

And  he  must  either  print  or  go. 

He  went  to  Tonson.  Tonson  said— 

Well,  Tonson  hummed  and  shook  his  head; 
Deplor’d  the  times;  abus'd  the  Town; 

But  thought— at  length — it  might  go  down, 
With  aid,* of  course,  of  Elzevir  * 

And  Prologue— to  a Prince  or  Peer. 

Dick  winced  at  this,  for  adulation 
Was  scarce  that  honest  youth’s  vocation; 

Nor  did  he  deem  his  rustic  lays 
Required  a Coronet  for  Bays. 

But  there— the  choice  was  that  or  none. 

The  Lord  was  found;  the  thing  was  done. 
With  Horace  and  with  Tooke's  Pantheon , 
He  penn’d  his  tributary  paean; 

Despatch'd  his  gift,  nor  waited  long 
The  meed  of  that  ingenuous  song. 

Ere  two  day  pass’d,  a hackney  chair 
Brought  a pert  Spark  with  languid  air, 

A lace  cravat  about  his  throat, 

Brocaded  gown,  en  papillotes. 

(“My  Lord  himself,”  quoth  Dick,  “at  least.” 
But  no,  ’twas  that  “inferior  priest,” 

His  Lordship's  man.)  He  held  a card: 

My  Lord  (it  said)  would  see  the  Bard. 

The  day  arrived;  Dick  went;  was  shown 
Into  an  anteroom,  alone — 

A great  gilt  room  with  mirrored  door, 
Festoons  of  flowers,  and  marble  floor. 

Whose  lavish  splendors  made  him  look 
More  shabby  than  a sheepskin  book. 

His  own  book,  by-the-way,  he  spied 
On  a far  table,  toss'd  aside. 

Dick  waited,  as  they  only  wait 
Who  haunt  the  chambers  of  the  Great. 

He  heard  the  chairmen  come  and  go; 

He  heard  the  Porter  yawn  below; 

Beyond  him,  in  the  Grand  Saloon, 

He  heard  the  silver  stroke  of  noon; 

And  thought  how  at  this  very  time 

The  old  church  clock  at  home  would  chime. 

Dear  heart!  how  plain  he  saw  it  all! 

The  lich-gate  and  the  crumbling  wall, 

The  stream,  th6  pathway  to  the  wood, 

The  bridge  where  he  so  oft  had  stood. 

* I.  *•.,  Elzevir  type. 
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Then,  in  a trice,  both  church  and  clock 
Vanish’d  before — a shuttlecock. 

A shuttlecock!  And  following  slow 
The  zigzag  of  its  to  and  fro. 

And  so  intent  upon  its  flight 
She  peither  look’d  to  left  nor  right, 

Came  a tall  girl  with  floating  hair, 

Light  as  a wood-nymph  and  as  fair. 

O Dea  cert& ! thought  poor  Dick, 

And  thereupon  his  memories  quick 
Ran  back  to  her  who  flung  the  ball 
In  Homer’s  page,  and  next  to  all 
The  dancing  maids  that  bards  have  sung; 

Lastly  to  One  at  home,  as  young, 

As  fresh,  as  light  of  foot,  and  glad. 

Who,  when  he  went,  had  seem’d  so  sad. 

O Dea  certe!  (Still  he  stirred 

Nor  hand  nor  foot,  nor  uttered  word.) 

Meanwhile  the  shuttlecock  in  air 
Went  darting  gayly  here  and  there; 

Now  cross'd  a mirror's  face,  and  next 
Shot  up  amidst  the  sprawl'd,  perplex'd 
Olympus  overhead.  At  last, 

Jerk’d  sideways  by  a random  cast. 

The  striker  miss'd  it,  and  it  fell 
Full  on  the  book  Dick  knew  so  well. 

(If  he  had  thought  to  speak  or  bow, 

Judge  if  he  moved  a muscle  now!) 

The  player  paused,  bent  down  to  look, 

Lifted  a cover  of  the  book; 

Pished  at  the  Prologue,  passed  it  o'er, 

Went  forward  for  a page  or  more 
(A8em  and  Asa:  Dick  could  trace 
Almost  the  passage  and  the  place); 

Then  for  a moment  with  bent  head 
Rested  upon  her  hand  and  read. 

(Dick  thought  once  more  how  Cousin  Cis 
Used  when  she  read  to  lean  like  this;— 

“Used  when  she  read” — why,  Cis  could  say 
All  he  had  written — any  day!) 

Sudden  was  heard  a hurrying  tread; 

The  great  doors  creaked.  The  reader  fled. 

Forth  came  a crowd  with  muffled  laughter, 

A waft  of  Bergamot,  and  after. 

His  Chaplain  smirking  at  his  side, 

My  Lord  himself  in  all  his  pride— 

A portly  Shape,  in  stars  and  lace. 

With  wine-bag  cheeks  and  vacant  face. 

Dick  bowed  and  smiled.  The  Great  Man  stared. 
With  look  half  puzzled  and  half  scared: 
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THE  NOBHE  PATRON. 

Then  seemed  to  rwvlleet,  turned  room!. 
Add  mlitnlilf'd  soil  it  imjufrfret.  sou|i<l. 

A !hO»m ■»*  more,  tj is  eo.mti  ,u  siuto 
Di  lined  *iiv  irr  springs  beneath  his  weight 

Attd  lUi'R/Nvfto  followed  At,  liis  heels, 
Heard  hot  tljfl  din  of  roll  in  £ wheel*. 


&w$y. too, »ll  his  dreams  had  roiled  ; 
And  yet.  limy  loft  him  half  Consoled; 
Ennui;  aftem  all.  lie  thdiight  tiught  wail. 
WfurM  Cm/  : Snjppose  he  \rgtxs  too  late! 
Teii  oro o«Ua  he'd  lust  in  Town—  a i t.  age  i 


Next  day  he  look  the  Wiltshire  Stage. 
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pi  I M#rtod  fm\ 

A hi  Wiy  friHHib;  iiotf 
J.':  iH?n  I was  going  ro 
Hii!  hunl  of  the 
^s,toSLPeiors- 

i » n i%  ail  d ' -ip:x MiiJ$y  * . 
*.  o^' , blit  to  , 
y^^ptpd,  : : .The  ^ 
vtortiA  had  I 
|i>e  by  their 
r . $te$t  mi «.  ■ tor  '' 

: £ : i m tlgi  u&  - ■ ;. 

I^ftt'had  bbisy 

qaauit 


atototok*#;.  often 


*>N  v m tue  rt%>ww  vm. 


- : ; hvM  'tototomptotcd 

rt£it ii  ^ «i  1 1 tl  ri i Y 

a%o  tiit?  demon  of  travel 
had  Wb^«^4  it)  my 
1 -j&jijr  that  1 tottWt>i$i  i am 
W$i}  day  Nijuii ■•  Novj^iwiil-.: 

and  years  jig&  1 bad  iciicrbaHy'  ^tul 
ijuili y . agreed  to  obey  the  insiriuatli^ 
demon's  orders  Foe  as  Tltoophito  Gau-- 
tier  lim  rwi^vkocl,  li  is ,.%um<h to  offer  no 
vesVsiaii^iyX^  tlif?  fo <$'  the  sipifit 
of  travel,  m order  tl'.r-  sooner  to  he  deli v 
toed  from  lempUitintr  Haying  dp&rht; 
Unreal  Jy  goit^tjlcd  to;  .hi^  prOrnjtG 

wg*,yp\i  need  no  kmger  ■iroi.tbfe  y^urseJf 
about  anything  : the  totopter*  will  arnUige 
the  )*&>i  ftoihe  course  of  time.  under 
. liis  roagie  u)  tt  teteto  Vifetacle^  «Usap]iear, 
leisure  ami  money  and  platuabte  excuses 
'y&p ' iprtb  ro  r$i  n &■,  passport#  get  Stamped 
ami  Xs; j ?=^ iv^vl  *V i tlViVti t the j£rtualte$t  dilJiPitliy, 
ami  behold !/  one  fttu*  day  your  wildest  . 
diH>ki^ivt^omo  reafitWiS.  . V \ 

Tti^:  one  eye?  but?  iit  the  beaimnng -of 
August  after  # Gargasrtiuoi  tHriimjtv&t  Um 
l{ertming*v^e  found  uumdres  awl  pur 
. W w tootixy.  ; 

which  jolted  svviftly  alaug  hpMII ytWd 

do svn-hj li  **h v # rai  mi h*«,  tu Oil  wy 
Uiv  -tiitirm  of  (lie  iJfijtH'i  Nf<veo/^0  loo'  • •<■ 
tire*  mUskirts  of  Mfrttoto.  A hlottoy  rMwd 
lilbaV  ihr  rt^rauranf’'  inu]  wuiting-Hio^K, 
t lie  ffiribifs  of  w hirb  won*  dpOHl  w ttfiri 
pi  toy  of  I K^ddtog,  rtigsy,  .aud  jhMo.\y#;.  ibe 
RLi.^itxito  are  wo«t  io  <prv.p  tlto u»  heddotg  : 
with  fltoinl  v^htoilfa,  aftor  ail;  a delVusitot^ 
reJiweine^i  Tiiee.fc  p ere  Mu^roviie 

c ItitJ mrrehaoto,  souib : Per- 
siop^'; ;S^d  .Ai’hirO to iis,  *n- 


' iji'al  <-1  hi  ihe  coJrtj^Hs  a fetr 

^liapele^  ba/rdles  of  clothed  wbieh  oii 
tdojiier  itift|ibriioU  proved  to  lie  womeu 
All  tliese  were  going  to  Nijuii.  ami  waif 
pftitoui] y a^idyiitooily  nwtet  tbe  guard 
pf  half  a domii  ^eodanm^  wiili  big  boots, 
rurred  Onental  b words,  ^i)d  $uiart 
bound  witb  bl&txk  Hstrakliat?  and  sur* 
iaonated  by  a n;liiu>  br|i^h  cockade. 
After  ijfie  clue  number  Of  bell  ri ng i tigs 
f.he;\.;gpenduiTOe^  opetted  lli^  doors,  and 
tltore  followed  n rush  lowat^  (he  fr^in 
aiid  serdnnia^  for  placed  on  1 1 »e  pa  rt 
of  ildi-; irW|ilcS %flfU v poiri^t  'Avldf  imrried 
W Uh^  tr&y  iaadi^i  wilb  aird  rugst 

I • eiwbAiiger'to  reiath  0>od  iil^  ■ for  Ins 
iif^xter.  There  to  mg  no  stopping  ears,  wh 
kruHch'A  onrweive^  toirfy  ^timforUible  m a 
;:harr  car,  haring  rh>s<ly  m*U  h^l  our 
tnry^fiwg  cnn)j>ahjod$  in  to  c><tX‘b 

'Mm  trick  of  0 n rav^l  ii  ng  the  rmu  pie  « h i *d 
secret  j/fohiogaihois  ami  backward  til; 
■nig*  winch  convert  the  stiff  ;o m > t -- 

ip  to  very  passable  l>e<to;  By  tii  tn  trow  . 
iraiti  liad  started ; i he  ti /gjb t wte-  m 
;^i>U:.dark'ifli[«  ktog-car  xvte  dimly  ligbi-iMl 
tvj  tb  tour  eaudJt^i  jd^ed  iulaivte^ns  kung 
on  the  walh,.  The^  was  vtotkmg  licdo  bo^ 
to  •Hg^reiiejsy’ai^  ftnaU  j'  to 

the  staid  vp mid tog  o f tlie  train  to  iuU  One 
to  sUm.4]).  (<  r;-  , T;  * ';  *.  * / 

Tnwto‘d  (Six  drelock  the  next  mom 
mg  theaSe  Vras  a liftoe>d -minute  utpp- 
page  for  tea  and  washing;  The  tea 
wats  tak^rl  id  the  usual  conditions  in 
the  buffet;  the  washing  opemtioivs  were 
peifforincd  in  a manner  that  struck  us 
uis  being  rather  rm V.oL  At  cii  ff erf t 
Wnots  along  the  pkittohu  were  sia- 
tionod  women  of  or  }u*&  iidvaore*i 

nge,  each  lioidhig  a Ixkig  towel  m ono 
bawl  and  a water  pitcher  in  i)r*  oth» 
white  in  front  of  her  stood  > sh>oj[  or 
tkbje  «Ufiporting  ac  hrilliAtitly.  pob^hed 
brnto  bi^ih  v^dd  ■ fW0  nr  three  cakf's  uf 
- 9^^*!  UAm^II'  Eir^ittB  with  Ins 

higtoodlSt  Ins  .long  coal  pleated  romid  th^ 
v«st,  advanced,  ffuag  his  cap  on 

• it  to  the  yfoynnv.  \vliu 

]nn.  0 ‘her  head  as  :>  pted-.ge  of  jia.v 
iBCiito  ami  then  held  out  hte  haudis  over 
th;o  bahiin.  The  vvmn.*u  mised  her  tuK-hc: 
■uVid  pmired  ^Hter,  white  wills  ispirir 
s»>  to  tic  ring  and  with  rapid.  : • 

gesthivs  tli^  man  swilled  his  &s£et.  htod 
tog  W his  hands  r^j^eatedir  tor  mo#. 
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water,  which  the  woman  reluctantly-  ilit-ratic  forms  pronouuued  to  ha  ortho- 
gave.  Then,  the  alii utioif  fi i. isOeti  vis..'  ;!o;v  i<y.f  b«  ttreelr  mil'll,,  present  up  variety 

wipd  hnnself  «n  nfMviyv  iAW  F<>»’  ifrtvviljag^s;  UV^5'  ebnW’i&i 

& .clean  the  H'tim.m  holding  it  genendly  *!?  ufovr  dozening  calico  linino 

hcrhtly  all  the  firm'  to  j?h?vem  the  washer  » single  muddy  Soph  we  cro-— 

vetting  more*  lh«u  Ids  sham  The  nwn  . «d  a broad  gray  river  Uu-  Oka.  one  «j  the 
tugged  oier  way  a nil  tilt?  woman  tin'  . altloefils  of  .the  Volga,  and  in  .•.•mu  m-c 
vti  the?  tttifst;  Sftrtiin*  ami  yet  the' mast.  !hd  f-imnr  wit  wens  Mktmiug  into  Thd- gjikr 
comic  manner.  not  a word  Items  spoken  lion  of^jiiu-.Nuvgt.rud.  which  vviiserOwd 
on  either  sub-  Meanwhile  aunihei'  eus-  ed  with'  iliny  laakiug  Tartars  who  Jiml 
btmcr''vaa.9#Ulihg.1iiii'^U  ace.cttte'basi»  pornA  to  wiuu^s  this  arrival  of  tim; train. 


rirniKv  MtxrT-Ks-  yurt  rfcA  \Ht>  wAsaixa. 


that  glittered  in  the  palft  morning  srid».-'.  ami  who  sl.oi.nl  penned  >«  like ' .sheep  be 
light,  noil  Uy  the.  time  the  first-  bud  v\-  hind  Iwmto  ahmg  tin5,  platform.  M ath- 
traded  a- three- kopeck  phv*'  from  the  r,ei»#  our  htura  Ipgribbjr,  we  bargained  inr 
depths  of  hivjKreke-t,  the  si-coml  was  rnulv  a ih'Osky.r  iu-d ' drove  alpHjgi  lb©  >-<h;;e  of 
to  begin  his  struggle  with  the  chary  lim  f-hc  ground  pamlh‘1  with  thcOkakiv- 
1 I . • •Pi'.'thro'.tv h ;t  lnHOvu.  and 

After  this  incident  v*<?  jiMjeeyd&d  cm  fldr  ydl-li  ik  wdodfrh 

way.  cleunxtd  raid  relYoheil.  through  a bridge  of  lasts'  I hat  h-^ds  ici  uo  i.m-  , in  r 
green  and  fertile  Country,  more  iimiuiu  to Uie penn-nn-i;i 'town  ;.f  Mijioi  Novgorod, 
ting:  and  caned  than  'U\W|j»r{^o?..J|^4ik'i Ar$p*l«; v?©?  hired  at  - iiumher,'-^  tins  RtiA- 
wo  had  hitherto  U'U’iHSril  fo.-l »\w»  ?>»*’•  >mm*  eidl  it,  io  .MoboW  a "noniera  ” »ud 
frontier  ami  Moscow.  The  villiufV--,  hoy  the  5 nil  tx-iogilnvold  of  sln  i i-  or 
ever,  indent*-*!  the-  sinitt  aVfw.rt  ofnquuh'»r  w*  loom  bnkiiii-?.  km.  uhAaH  things 
and  poverty-'.;  and  the irf % fidrly  eihar 
iduuwi=.o-  .d  uniformity'  vlcc'i  .*  trikes  (he  fortuidr.. 

traveller  from  one  phJ  of  Russia  fc*  <ho  f)nr  lodging'  !«a-'.irod.  •->•  piv»-..M*(*(1ed  to 
oi.m.-r.  iu  Hu-  i.'iisisfcuction  of  a Iv.issiiin  hn-tify  Mum-levs  u'-l'r.li  a hrnak-Disl. 

to'vu  iiuRvidtuii  fiiupy  [.l.xys  no  rule  The  of  Hm  iimvioii.fe  sior/ol-.  the 

carityof  .steiw  aiaidfieety  ‘"agonrt 

tlm  iitiuost  tViiYyrt^dd'^  wood  or  hriely  sit,' ' dr 

and  fcity  yhui«K<d^^i^1i}ttilt  according^ AfVlr - pltcc^u' '■xtjfo'sa.'i' {^«d.,  tl«?  intiVetdally 
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popular  beefsteak,  whose  name  remains 
invariable  in  all  countries  from  China  to 
Peru,  a dessert  of  preserved  and  fresh 
fruits,  and  a bottle  of  white  Bessarabian 
wine.  Then  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect 
Nijnii-Novgorod,  and  to  compare  the  re- 
ality with  the  formless  dreams  which  the 
name  had  conjured  up  in  our  imagina- 
tion. 

Nijnii-Novgorod,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  276  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Moscow,  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  the  upper  city,  or  Kremlin, 
built  on  three  hills,  rising  to  a height  of 
some  400  feet;  the  lower  town,  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Oka  and  Volga ; and  the 
Fair  and  Kunavino  suburb,  on  aflat,  sandy 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Oka  and  Vol- 
ga, connected  with  the  town  by  a bridge 
of  boats  900  metres  long  and  25  broad. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  most  pictu- 
resque. As  we  stand  on  the  bridge  the 
foreground  is  formed  by  the  bistre  waters 
of  the  Volga  crowded  with  boats  and 
barges;  in  the  middle  distance  are  the 
quays  aud  sloping  banks,  surmounted  by 
the  large  red  buildings  of  the  lower  town, 
with  their  white  window-frames;  to  the 
right,  midway  up  the  hill,  is  the  vast  mon- 
astery of  the  Annunciation,  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  white  domes 
and  white  enclosing  walls;  crowning  the 
hill  to  the  left  is  the  Kremlin,  with  its  ca- 
priciously irregular  walls  and  battlements, 
from  amidst  which  rise  bulbous  cupolas 
with  gilded  domes,  and  towers  with  conical 
roofs;  to  the  left,  also  in  the  lower  town, 
may  be  seen  the  green  domes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  built  in  a bastard  style  of 
Italian  Gothic  of  red  brick  picked  out 
with  white  stucco  ornaments,  the  whole 
very  eccentric  in  form  and  color;  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  beyond  the  Kremlin,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  an  alley  of  trees, 
the  Atkos,  or  terrace,  from  which  may  be 
obtained  a magnificent  view  of  the  mighty 
Volga  and  the  plains  through  which  it 
flows.  This  is  the  Mother  Volga,  the 

Matuschka  Wolga”  of  which  you  hear 
so  much  in  Russia;  and  indeed  when  we 
follow  its  course  on  the  map,  and  when 
we  examine  the  products  that  it  concen- 
trates at  Nijnii-Novgorod,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  Russians  speak  of  it  so  af- 
fectionately, and  why  the  annual  fair  at 
this  point  has  become  so  important  in 
Russian  commerce.  From  its  source  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea  the  Volga 
runs  a course  of  2300  miles;  the  extent  of 


its  water-shed  is  three  times  that  of  France ; 
by  various  systems  of  canals  it  is  connect- 
ed with  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Balkans;  by  a canal  also  it  is  connected 
with  the  Dwina,  and  therefore  with  the 
White  Sea;  by  its  affluents  the  Oka  and 
the  Kama  it  acquires  a total  navigable  sys- 
tem 7500  miles  in  length,  and  commands 
vast  districts  westward  toward  Toula  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Volga  is  the  greatest  waterway  in  Russia. 
Above  Nijnii-Novgorod  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  some  14,000  boats,  employing 
300,000  men;  below  Nijnii  it  is  navigated 
by  8000  ships,  manned  by  225,000  hands; 
while  on  the  lower  Volga  immense  fish- 
ing and  fish-curing  enterprises  are  car- 
ried on. 

Although  it  numbers  only  60,000  in- 
habitants, Nijnii-Novgorod  boasts  more 
than  fifty  churches  and  chapels. 

From  time  immemorial  Russian  mer- 
chants were  wont  to  meet  in  the  summer 
with  the  merchants  of  the  East  at  various 
points  on  the  Volga  between  the  conflu- 
ences of  the  Oka  and  the  Kama.  In  1624 
the  greatest  fair  was  located  on  the 
ground  of  the  monastery  of  Jeltovodski, 
near  Makarieff,  where  it  remained  until 
1817,  when  it  was  transferred  fifty-five 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  to  Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod. In  order  that  we  may  relieve  our 
minds  of  too  serious  thoughts  before  ven- 
turing to  explore  this  famous  fair,  let  us 
plunge  once  for  all  into  the  most  recent 
statistics,  and  sum  up  briefly  its  commer- 
cial importance.  First  of  all,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Jahrrnarka,* 
as  it  is  called,  which  takes  place  annual- 
ly from  August  5th  to  September  15th,  is 
a wholesale  fair.  The  goods  chiefly  dealt 
in  are  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
stuffs,  which  constitute  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole;  next  in  importance 
come  iron,  corn,  tea,  furs,  salt,  wine,  fish, 
pottery,  and  manufactured  goods.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  goods  brought  to 
the  fair  are  of  Russian  origin.  The  basin 
of  the  Oka  River  sends  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products;  the  basin  of  the 
Kama  sends  metal  wares;  corn  and  salt 
are  produced  in  the  southeast  provinces; 
fish  conies  up  from  the  lower  Volga  and 
the  Caspian ; Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Persia  send  a variety  of 
wares;  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  to- 

* This  name  of  German  origin  probably  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
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taJ  amount  of  iu>oOs  a tv.  uupodr»l  ivmn  mittomevO  t?y  no*  tan*.  Uteir  ^k^>s 
Aon.  immely.  W*s  ro't  KWh  Urn  * button.  }m mi  iny** • *\n U mty ; r*n  the  of 

ami  Sm*z.  V4vr  eotlon  amt  srik,  jVatli^r  tfjfehij  * 1«k-I«  Urn ■ inerdmiits  mv  ;*l>»v  u> 
\v{iw\ maiMm'  a* $4  offum* Ttf&t*u i net.;*  ml  *t  lojin^n^mnni.  U tb ti«  :»f- 

yootls.  Tim  rhmf  ;a  n.  j«  v>n  |*uar»  ili*L  the  fair  v Yvvchos  a 4ifc*T-  mUu- 

tOth  of  wlucIHhe  i'fire  (S  'iVvh’ti  Ul  l\u*  hi'-r-;  0000  Oh.Jjll  the  ImiiiU^  IwnieMgSf  of  Ras 
tlm  juntos  of  rasv  ^<>0l  ajttf  yds#  ,>^l  rituxHiraeCut4f*  fctjfiigjf  thf*  $Lv  wi&eifefc 

fiAtul  bot^v'  • •&  1 fl  xilsO: fust* ii  <l;*ily soioe  2{Hh00f> 

4f>o»i>ow(!*atcr  t i>ut  iViv  ter ^ * 1;^? fipoi;^:  Rhs.sLi ami A^iii  yAUfc  r\  ver  b> 
tu>h  bf  tbr-  Ural  iTepmuLs  ou  l he.  uur-.ei  itfm\dfy  laihm  wH ft  fhoiiKtiulH 

Tim  oafnvans  of  IkUviv  /Ui-fc  /jUH.v.^,  j*\lemlni*r  :i  k'iigtli  of  * ,:•■»> 
)a 4^'^iO)  fmw  t 1 ml  ;w  lilt  ■ m eixUt'i  ft  t rfis& f tm 

To xii  i|jy- • ’felt* .nf . $0. Vy •:  -Wiy •f«i r ;.gro?.m4: |m->  (.»*?•;  atidWtwuij  }t; fid®*- 
wbh/u  r,nt>nJi*:>  f he  i-r  V^\i:;>L  amt  . an*  onto  and  allliOu^U  vavo.x- 

thaft- u^u-  Nov  jh  \aen*-<  -jn  ami  absolutely  trustworthy  sUiiMic* 

Tin.5 .:>•. --  v;.r  m.’imi  n uxj/:  .i f t Uts uw  .f< >r  v -t \ s l ,h\ «Auu o*yi. .] t,  t jj  safe.  to  mTurn  !!>•■■ 

\.-Uu  am!  Uo()dhx  iLissivt:'  hn-i rmrmact^cl  .at  l luf  fair  tfi  l/u> 

4<::<:*'ni:n*  'hv  nmoem  ui  o.rv^.iii  that  v\jl!  eami  a?*  oaiir  :-hon>lr^d  •riliHions.  tif  ^uh.^ 

hr  Mini  0>r  thr"  jmyi  Infsite-s  t.«*  ar  Tarty  Yxi ii lit <fi  pniiiuL  sterling. 

Tl*<-  -lOV^v'iy  »«V  th<‘  U' DU  v;ah:>  a ho  a.^  't’U^  .hAiii:m;irk.iotm  «a  *•  im  vr  s^on.  i>. 

lAv'or^ty  uh  yiooooot  :.m  thi.^  rroOn  Tim  neriod  svitu'  tin*.  toW*n  of  Ni,jrHi*N%.ieyT>nn‘ 
4?h!  *.rj >(**:,  :uhl  mA:  tuoit?  the  lay  u hridYe  of  boit^ Tvhtch  is 

\v.1Volo  xn«Lv  of  SAiOhja  ciiiyi  Thrki>tu n.  im;  uio \ui ,' miil  |nn  T<ito  pfeiiwii 
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again  only  after  4lie 
ice  Uaa  disappeared. 

Like  Ute 
Imd go  beitvetm  Pera. 
arid  Shpuboub  this 
fe  paint 

IV>r  Tiit* 

;vi.fe>v  tip  and  down 
the  river  comprises 
the  p&uorauta  of  the 
town  on  owe  side  atpl 
the  panorama  of  the  - 

faiV  buildings  cm  the 
other,  with  between 
the  two  hanks  the  v 
busy  Pe&sky  Island 
and  the  still  busier  ? H 
stream,  with  boats 
plying  up  and  down 
and  across* threading 

their  way  \k  i ween  «‘»Vmpayd  ^h«iai.s.uf;!n*;is  - a 0 . • Oiovivig;  hdipanity . 

ilv  laden  barges  tytyU wpoii^ii  roofs  yyvldiJ rmise.like  the  m - 
ptereed  by  wdl  :d*mder  Mast*;  Ail  day  long  ximlluoe^  roaring  <*(  the  $wi-  but  ftuNheu 
nnt.il  fwy>  **V1  wfc  in  the  iiiontnig  the  bridge  crowds  ;»?oUa*  crowds  computed  of 
itself  swvaroi*  vndi  people-  going  to  and  othor  <•)<  Mienl*  the;.  .a  re-  silent.  The 
fro:  Ht  e*u‘h  enrf  sou?  in  the  middle  are  only  sou^  on 

momiif$j$‘: ;j^th^ff£iy  Oh  tlirccri.  • thv ' ifcjtHie..  the  rattlifu^kod  awiblni^  nfilo/ veipOi's 
and  to  ■'#&#.'  i hat  km  vmb .1  u f r.Uiiges  the  rule  over  the  • 3*$$$ • to yof  ifre  madvvuy,;. 

w.h iqli-  ' pndiihits  tiub  iH'CiiaihhM  ^ ■ kg.  of; 

ing  on  bringe*.;  Oft  tire  sidewalks,  puns  :^»iuv.  river  warmer;  Aw  it  snatch  of  song 
itig  hi ' itml  usual  rusty  liussiuti aetwH  tiie  ^ 

throng,  eaiii poM'fi  of  peasant*,  nnfiik?;.  and  uowtd  cti  the  uit;  gaudies  .four  ear,  and 
Ireggttfk.  aniT.p'il|trUj^  tiitftuVuMM.  monks taming Anriuy  ihV  railing  ythi :^^-heh>w' 
and  mm*  with  iheir  black  tray*  matk^d  ahl&ofc  tm-ge  woymig  ^rOWly  a^t\>^  the 
willvn  while  er<os,  pro-sts  with  their  long  stream.  with  in  it  four  men  palling  oars,, 
blood  hair,  tlnwiog  black  garments,  ami  while  Another  m.ro  po-Ju>  ugVuM  -u  i><d<*f 
tali  brimlrAs  The  ijwlt  muel  ete-  which  ^j£~g{#&^'4n  ikVft**d  of;iiwt  riyWcg 

incuts  riotirvabh'  av  the  Tartar  workmen  ;uid  then  Walk*  the  lengtli  >v?  the  Ooal. 
with  tbcir  marketl  Mongolian  features.  leaning  bis  *d>Ouldrt  again  ip  the  T-shapcd 
high  e)i^ekrlK>n<*s,  limwn  skins,  and  slniv  handle;  a vetterdhte  old 

eu  heiids  cuvvei^d with  a Cotton  skuli-<*4tp..  ntau^  aiid.  H&i?  h|hi mi  woniau*  Tlie  oh? 
OccaniObailj*^  IchX  yon  ^>e  Pens\a««  and  man  sings  a lugubr  ious  air  in  a d^ep  Uiul 
ArujeiniaDs  weanbg*  Uill  Astriklian  f^zes  soft  laiss  voice,  und  lUe  Woiuau  i.d'iadisd'be; 
or  vu^liiai'id^s'’yarl^i^’- ihei^Vlot)^'  gar-  contrast fhg  i>f  rapid  shrill 

n*eiit.s  doaUuir  nia,iesticiillv^ ^ they  walk,  with  aiiiixta't^l'.^«turesi/-  'Thii^.airks' stjr'ifc-'; 

Often  you  may  not  ire  Tartar  women.  ing‘  it  is  late  ^fbvr-hr>oO ; the  maSK  of  (lie 
closely  yelled  after  th^  Altt^olhiraT  ^tyh',  .'btia-t apfieai^'  d ull’  fddttk  ‘tl(^:;;baf k': 

who  elnlv  along  discreet ly.  und.  •eoutravsl  gvou.nd  t^r?tvevt  Sft|  tiie  shc*voV-  •^d'V'y^gray 

strong  If  vi'  ilb  the  Haunting  Ru>:-  water,  \ lie  n»s«ct  brov-  it  tl>v*. 

•sian*  and  <y^mdvft •' vrid^xvainrt.'.  bi^oip.  hroyt  ti  piW  of -ir%i»U 

to  i ha  fmr  \t\  Uie.hi/pc  of: ■ captiv-aiiiig.  i.fe*  sb.>r<s  of  the  Pessk  v i'Ams  >oft 

niereluwyH  In  Um,  • ismUiviJif ’ rod*  neulrul  ground  the 

less  M*rtev  of  ttdegns  conv  eying  mvrcimn  in  the  bunt;  throw#  warm  pHb;h>  > bhn  , 
tii.se  to  . the  fairy  ami  ini>>iincrable  dros-  g^reen;  ^nriet  a nd  xed : and  uU^  uatir- 
kies  dishing  along  "at : a :$rvyifi  i mb  amt  1.^;  -or41  •'JtlSfjp^nt.r  i>r  importte"- 

ralilmg  ovN’  the  virkety  planks  With. that  nate*  the  situngy  nuiea  of^ -the  anil  re 

rwkk)tti  vv^3mrity  that  ti uUfiit}r  mff  i n cab  fiMim  oonuone  rk'nr  and  wdd  as  iht^  oai^r 
er^tc;  But.  #>f  human  Miuinis  iltere  arc  .sieikr:  thiy^dih-r  or  vniison  amt'Vhe  barge 
iiottei  Id  any  Wtisiern  eroinyry  »uch  glides  ^iowiy  past 


3fi5'^}|sMs®i- 
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At  the,  end  of  the  bridge  tfi  The  rig-lit  ernor,  the  goycrij jnelai ' 4mi ' poUcfc 
are  some  mm  built  of  and  a square  in  the  riikUt  of  which  is  a 

Whole  ti'wirunk>,  somewhat  w.  th«*  .ahajy?.  kiosk  inhere  a band  pUys  of  h)i 
pti\  prTiftTli'te*  pfob^3)4%^  Toihie  left  while  the  ii^rcliants;:  and  the  cose 

is  b.nle  chape].  gnrgeoitfcly.  gilded  i nsifle '•  ittopolifap  beauties  pi^miejiaile  to  and  lm 
and  lighted  wit)»  iniiMnievable  tapehs,  the  On  the  oilier  side  of  the  4>em»nvi  Governs 
rdferyne*  of  rieli  aud  poor.  Aron  ml  Urn  or*  residence,  oh  the  Ivan  k of  the  oka.  is 
do^r. y>f  thf ; iCthapel  Ktitid  h^  ii u jtwsj  ^ iihitp^A  ftatiiked  by  Wi*  Ranine  payMb}#* 

ami  .*  swarm  of  lieggarc.  We  are  nmv  snrjnounted  by  black  ajtd  while  fluff- 
■with  in  lie  coo  tines  of  l he  bur— a whole  stnf.'fk  from  which,  Boats  triumphant);  tin* 
to  wit  » aid  put  in  t'&?;ikfif?K)w:  hlocfov  <m>v  * h^.iiijp^vibd:i.  &p  pounces  to  all  that  the 
eriviff  h shpeHkde*  of  n»<#er  than  a sipiare  fair  is  open, 

nhi*y;&.ml  attwhimWl  by  antiexe^  anil  tie-  Within  this  idneiviioj^^hw  space  the 
pi  mleueies  that  dimmed  upon  tie-  »ur-  thtms&n Jh  of  litile  shops,  *tonm.*otu#r  and 
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one  side  as  far  as  the  railway  station,  and 
on  the  other  as  far  as  the  Siberian  quay, 
where  enormous  masses  of  merchandise 
are  stored  in  temporary  wooden  sheds 
covered  with  bark  matting.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  fair  is  that  very  little  mer- 
chandise is  sold  by  pattern  or  sample: 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  for  sale  are 
visibly  and  materially  there  on  the  spot. 

As  we  are  not  bent  on  business, we  need 
follow  no  plan  or  itinerary  in  visiting 
the  fair.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
just  crossed  the  bridge,  and  that  we  are 
standing  near  the  little  chapel  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  fair.  We  are  in  a broad, 
crowded  street.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  strike  us  is  the  silence  of  the  crowd, 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  sound 
of  the  fluttering  wings  of  the  innumer- 
able tame  pigeons  that  swarm  on  the 
pavement,  on  the  houses,  and  in  the 
shops,  and  almost  dare  to  settle  on  our 
shoulders.  The  Russians  respect  pigeons 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
pious  give  them  food,  so  that  they  abound 
everywhere  in  incalculable  numbers.  In 
the  dusty  roadway  are  interminable  pro- 
cessions of  telegas  laden  with  bales  of 
goods,  and  drawn  by  shaggy,  nervous 
little  horses,  lightly  harnessed,  and  with 
gayly  painted  “dougas”  arching  over 
their  shoulders;  quantities  of  beggars  and 
dirty  children;  throngs  of  mujiks,  Tar- 
tars, and  nondescript  laborers  wearing 
the  most  primitive  costume.  Amongst 
these  people  socks  and  stockings  are  rare ; 
their  feet  are  swathed  in  rags  bound 
round  with  string  or  rope,  and  if  not 
plunged  into  big  boots  they  are  encased 
in  thick-soled  shoes  of  plaited  bark.  In  a 
comparatively  quiet  corner  near  the  chap- 
el some  open-air  barbers  are  combing 
the  shaggy  beards  and  long  hair  of  mu- 
jiks or  shaving  the  heads  of  Tartars. 
Here  is  the  Bourse,  and  in  front,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  is  a horde  of  mujiks 
and  Tartar  laborers  waiting  to  be  hired. 
Along  the  sidewalks  are  innumerable 
booths  and  hand-carts  piled  up  with  eat- 
ables, such  as  salted  cucumbers,  “kvas” 
and  other  drinks,  dried  fish,  nuts,  sweets, 
bread,  cakes,  fruit,  and  those  inevitable 
sunflower  seeds,  which  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  happiness  of  Rus- 
sian men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
lower  classes.  This  nibbling  of  sun- 
flower seeds  is  indulged  in  all  the  more 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fair  as  smok- 
ing is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  a fine 


of  twenty-five  rubles,  and  the  distraction 
of  cigarettes  is  therefore  impossible.  The 
brown,  dusty,  and  roughly  paved  street 
stretches  away  in  a straight  line;  the  side- 
walks are  covered  by  a continuous  mar- 
quee resting  on  iron  pillars;  the  shops 
are  invariably  two  stories  high  only;  the 
loftier  buildings  that  vary  the  perspective 
lines  are  restaurants,  tea-houses  or  “ trak- 
tirs,”  44  nomera”  or  lodging  caravansaries. 
The  pavement  is  brown,  the  dust  is 
brown,  the  crowd  is  brown ; the  telegas, 
the  horses,  the  droskies  and  their  driv- 
ers, all  look  equally  dusty  and  rusty  as 
they  move  along  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
August  sun.  And  what  droskies  and 
what  coachmen  l During  the  fair  thou- 
sands of  vehicles  come  to  Nijnii-Novgorod 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  vi- 
cinity ^ and  even  from  as  far  as  Kazan. 
The  forms  of  the  telega,  tarantass,  and 
drosky  are  invariable  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other;  the  costume  of 
the  44  iswoschtschik  ” or  coachman  is  also 
invariable,  being  composed  of  a low- 
crowned  hat  with  a curled  brim,  and  a 
long  coat  with  voluminous  skirts  hang- 
ing in  heavy  folds  down  to  the  ground. 
But  Nijnii  presents  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  these  vehicles  in  all  stages 
of  dilapidation,  and  for  making  compar- 
ative studies  of  coachmen’s  costume  in 
progress  toward  complete  disintegration. 
Generally  the  44  iswoschtschik  ” at  Nijnii 
has  the  folds  of  his  coat  padded  and  puff- 
ed out,  so  that  as  he  sits  on  his  box  with 
his  embroidered  girdle  tied  just  below  his 
arms,  and  his  hat  pulled  well  down  over 
his  ears,  he  presents  from  behind  a depress- 
ed and  pumpkin  like  silhouette  of  a most 
grotesque  character. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  find  parallel 
with  the  river  a series  of  booths  and 
shanties  covered  with  ragged  awnings. 
These  are  popular  restaurants  where  the 
laborers  and  peasants  sit  at  long  tables 
and  eat  a fair  dinner  for  eight  kopecks. 
At  intervals  are  the  cooking  stoves  and 
barrels  of  dried  and  pickled  fish,  salted 
cucumbers,  and  all  kinds  of  queer  food, 
that  looks  more  picturesque  than  appetiz- 
ing. A few  steps  to  the  right  will  bring 
us  into  the  first  longitudinal  street  of  the 
fair.  According  to  the  Oriental  fashion, 
the  different  trades  occupy  each  a cer- 
tain section  of  the  fair,  and  the  first  sec- 
tion we  happen  to  traverse  is  that  of  the 
trunk  sellers,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
gaudiest.  Piled  up  inside  the  shops  and 
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outside  in  the  street  are  trunks  of  all 
sizes,  some  painted  with  roses  and  other 
flowers  on  a ground  of  tender  green  or 
blue;  others  covered  with  strange  ara- 
besques in  gold  or  silver;  others  panelled 
with  paillon  and  sparkling  with  metal- 
lic reflections,*  others  trellised  with  straps 
of  metal  and  braced  with  brass  or  tin 
corners;  others  varnished  and  lacquered 
like  a sultana’s  mirror.  During  the  fair 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  tawdry 
trunks  are  bought  for  packing  cases  by 
the  merchants,  who  cover  them  with 
coarse  canvas  to  protect  them,  while  in 
use,  from  scratches,  and  then,  after  they 
have  unpacked  their  goods,  sell  them  to 
their  townsmen  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  ornate  of  these  trunks  are 
bought  by  the  Persian  merchants,  who 
doubtless  dispose  of  them  at  a good  profit 
after  they  have  served  them  to  carry 
home  their  purchases.  In  the  next  row 
of  shops  we  find  book-stores  full  of  pa- 
triotic volumes,  pious  treatises,  religious 
pictures,  cheap  colored  prints  of  the  Czar 
and  of  innumerable  saints,  horrible  chro- 
mo-lithographs of  German  manufacture, 
and  various  terrible  images  devoid  of  all 
merit.  After  the  book  stores  come  the 
dealers  in  brass  wares  and  cutlery  from 
Toula.  Here  are  samovars  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  degrees  of  richness,  basins  and 
pans  for  various  uses,  lanterns,  ecclesias- 
tical lamps,  incense  burners  surmounted 
by  the  Greek  cross,  small  lamps  to  hang 
before  holy  images,  mortars  and  pestles, 
knives,  edge-tools,  and  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects; Next  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
sheepskin  department,  where  are  sold 
tunics  of  all  sizes,  called  “touloupes.” 
The  touloupe  is  a garment  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  wool  being  worn 
inside  and  the  tanned  skin  outside.  When 
it  is  new  the  wool  is  white  and  the  lea- 
ther is  of  a pale  salmon-color,  ornament- 
ed with  arabesques  stitched  with  black 
waxed  thread.  But  the  mujik  is  as  faith- 
ful to  his  touloupe  as  the  Arab  to  his  bur- 
noose: he  lives  in  it,  works  in  it,  sleeps  in 
it  in  all  the  warm  and  dirty  corners  im- 
aginable, so  that  it  does  not  retain  its 
agreeable  aspect  for  long,  but  becomes 
greasy,  shiny,  varnished,  as  it  were,  with 
a dark  bituminous  glaze,  rich  and  juicy 
in  tone,  like  a picture  by  Ribera.  Next 
come  dry-salters  and  dealers  in  chemical 
products  of  no  interest  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  Let  us  turn  back  and  make 
for  the  General  Governor’s  residence.  In 


the  square  in  front  of  this  building  there 
are  picturesque  fruit  stalls.  On  one  side 
of  the  square  is  a bazar  where  you  may 
buy  Caucasian  jewelry  and  metal  wares, 
Siberian  amethysts  and  other  cut  stones, 
German  toys,  French  perfumery,  mercery, 
and  all  the  knick-knacks  and  trumpery 
that  come  under  the  heading  of  i4  articles 
de  Paris.”  In  the  vicinity  of  the  residence 
are  some  of  the  richest  shops  of  the  fair, 
and  in  front  of  it  starts  the  broad  twelfth 
line  or  boulevard,  with  its  central  avenue 
of  shade  trees.  This  is  the  section  of  the 
jewellers,  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  makers 
of  gold  and  silver  icons;  of  the  dealers  in 
furs,  manufactured  silks,  and  fine  dry- 
goods.  The  arcades  on  either  side  of  the 
boulevard  are  lined  with  the  shops  of 
goldsmiths,  image-makers,  and  mercers, 
each  shop  front  gayly  painted  with  pic- 
tures of  the  goods  that  may  be  bought  in- 
side, while  across  the  sidewalk  are  slung 
from  the  roof  swinging  sign-boards  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions  in  Russian  char- 
acters. Before  each  shop,  too,  there 
stands  a neat  turned  wood  bench,  on 
which  the  store-keepers,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  customers,  sit  in  silent  contem- 
plation or  in  taciturn  communion  with 
their  neighbors.  Here  and  there  at  in- 
tervals along  the  arcades  an  icon  is  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  before  it  burns 
a little  lamp;  in  every  shop  you  see  an 
icon  accompanied  by  its  lamp;  even  in 
the  traktirs  there  is  a religious  image  in 
every  room,  so  that  there  is  as  much  bow- 
ing and  crossing  done  at  Nijnii-Novgorod 
as  in  holy  Moscow  itself.  An  example 
presents  itself  as  we  are  strolling  along: 
at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  and  a cross 
street  is  a water  tap  and  a cup  attached 
by  a chain ; a thirsty  “ isvvoschtschik  ” de- 
scends from  his  box  to  drink,  takes  his  hat 
off,  puts  it  under  his  arm,  crosses  himself 
devoutly,  then  drinks,  recrosses  himself, 
puts  on  his  hat,  mounts  his  box,  and  drives 
off.  This  boulevard  being  provided  with 
benches,  and  at  intervals  with  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  lemonade  and  Seltzer,  we  may 
sit  under  the  spreading  linden-trees  and 
watch  the  movement.  In  reality  there  is 
not  much  movement;  except  along  the 
wharves  there  is  not  much  animation  at 
Nijnii;  the  great  commercial  activity  re- 
mains invisible,  and  if  we  wish  to  dis- 
cover where  the  big  business  transactions 
are  accomplished  we  must  enter  the  trak- 
tirs, where  the  mujiks  pass  to  and  fro, 
clad  in  white,  and  carrying  trays  laden 
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from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  not 
from  the  nationality  of  the  occupants.  It 
is  a series  of  warehouses  with  white  walls 
and  green  pagoda- -shaped,  roofs  decorated 
with  white  Chinese  figures  at  the  corners. 
The  warehouses  are  tenanted  by  Russian 
tea  merchants;  curiously,  in  the  whole 
Chinese  Row  there  is  nol  a single  China- 
man. In  reality  the  fair  of  Nijuii  Nov- 
gorod is  not  international,  but  al moat  en- 
tirely Russian ; the  majority  of  the  mer- 
chants who  frequent  it  come  from  Mos- 
cow' ; the  number  of  Persians,  Armenians 


Georgians,  and  Circassians  who  visit  it  is 
small,  and  the  chief  element  of  novelty  in 
the  crowd  is  afforded  by  the  Tartars. 
Nevertheless  the  types  that  you  see  in  the 
streets  are  varied  and  interesting.  Tar 
tars  with  promim  in  r 1 me b horns.  eyes 
sparingly  open,  slightly  concave  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  yellowish  skin  darkening 
into  a greenish  bu<>  where  the  hair  is 
shaved  on;  the,  temples.  abound  in  Nijnii- 
Novgorod-  Von  *<<•  them  hurrying  a long 
the  streets  carrying  .stemming  samovars; 
you  see  them  beating  Astrakhan  skins  o\U 
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wred,  nieHe  niOiitb  pi?ee^  for  pipes,  bar- 
gile*  from  Kiio'rassuii,  stools  unlaid  frith; 
mother  -of /k>:<  t i . i ha  plots  of  am!*c:  ftihi 
a^nthil  ha?Kp*ehe$  ga yuiily  ; 

yred  Wit)*  iU>4  arabesques,  amt 

all  lftt>  ti&tiki  Oriental  frjqpppjrf  th?MJn*s 
li vst  the  charm  of  novel Xy  siuoe  \V^sjortt 
enUwpnse  ha*  ihrOyru  vurjroc.s  after  eftr- 
truc.-  of  it  info  the  European  ami  Atie-i*i 
4ctfVn  ?nwkete; TRird  ;tjy:  J«  xuinUisr  l*Hi- 
$\& n section*  <h> voted  to  tho  $* (e  of 
<irii‘tl  fruits.  H#rHA nl*stiiii,f  dm*  $Ii*>n* 
with  u covered  gallery  U>  frouih  but  1 1 u 
r part  of- 1 1 » o merchant!  me  is,  spread. 
•*»&£  half  iu  the  ctptm  pii»y‘ 

In  W.oatl en  boiei  ftrintl gi o g sacks  a rif ‘tviih : 
nuts,  ifaiUR-.  nvi sms*,  &J in o 1 1 ds>  e u mm % 
lh$iuichit*s,  ilrkd  peachy  juid  olbei?  prod- 
ucts of  .titfe  Persian  proviuce^,  all  .sumde 
ing  open  for  inspection,  ami 
from  it  * i.<  t mut  sun  only  by  tho  thick  cloud 
ot  flies  that  no  assiiluify  with  \vhi$k  pr 
Insit  can-  drlvw  away. 

of  ifre njij2:ht  lead  US  to  the  Siberian 
thru*  where  sore  bales  of  tiuv 

. pu^Wl:  bjh Ind^fc^vei^d  with  mi'isetl  hi&* 
loglyphi^;.  hciot  department,  when* 

there  are  thousands  of  of- gray  i<rli 
ore.r?ihpes:  sotpe  stWall  ^id  dainty  enough 
for  Omdereiia  s foot,  <Kp,er$  of  :^igaptie‘ 
pmpoHhms  and  thickness;  to  the  island 
on  the  Oka,  where  there  are  store*  of  eit 
Vi&rv,  jive  sterlet,  and  tuna-  of  dried  am! 
salt:  thdr  fpr  cm^uhtp^  dufhW  th^d^W. 

fasts  rvh.r  h the  trreek  .C-hnreb 

tix4,.iere:- ';^ ^nhh#;;&re . 
vr?ijr kl 4t>pr  t:  i re%>r  5 r r T^Wia « o 1 nl<>rp 

. si  tee'  '.we  hhg?f  piiek  of  Si  be  \ • 

rian  wood  bent  by  itfeam'  for  iwlpad*  hihI 
ffir  titv^r  \ all  bow*  or  don  ga,s  ihat  fojbn 
ho  cssfujtia}  .pari  of  Russia  u harness.  But- 
wbichew r way  yrii  d imif'  ant'  ^fep^  with- 
in the  fair  wr  shall  notes*  the  *yme  ehaf- 
n>  u-ri^tie  odutv  eomjio^ed  uf  Hooes  hare 
git-a^v  harneirs.  ft  it»  - 

<iutiB6v  and  liyp  mtafl  (hid  sjidte  areiu- 
ie&A  it  1 type  in  t^vary  two- 

svnry  siruelur^  of  while  sirvne  *:u;  rc/f 

brtekf  witic  rouiuidtiiu^d 

nj>per  jm.VrV*,  And  iri  the-  hjr.s:*r  ?urv  open 
sju.;>s  s)s«U|*v^j  hy  a eontinuA.ufe  gre^u 

d^queii  1iUbpf>rte4  by  ddpndf  v Jd? 

Juts  tpiiht^d  ssihjcs**  At  V3frb>iv^ 

\^bati  - t^iv  wopiieu : ;w it^  af; ;: 

■ , U lUi -Ijio-r^.- 

ri-atiy  \uif tiffed  tu  rtitd*  to  rhtv 
daoger  at  !h»>  h?*st  oiarjo  ^K*  ,;  |J|  v-?r 


■s-pev-f  •.  : 


a Tr;xxT,n  to 


:yfegWi!ruUf  oir ifvet.p>Yet<.  Y$i  onotlier  pe- 
^Uliittciiy  ihaf  vvDl  isirike  o*  is  ife  belt  of 
low  roofed  wliiiewaslied  towel’s  placed  at 
regular  internals  throughout  the  fans  and 
surmounted  he  ,i  bucket  of  wire-work  such 
t&  yon  y>h  the  funnel  of  loocmioiives 
in  countries  where  the  fuel  used  is  wood. 
From  this  lui^ki>l  ihdre  i^ites  a light  hlno 
-moke,  which  perfumes  the  air  with  tV* 
ix ronhi tty  Js 1 c>f  ht» tail  lierhn,  In  eiidh 
tower  is  a d<*er  always  open,  and  a shur 
Spirit ll^y  into  tjie  oar t ft. 
;T1j.^s#'  f^i  vyijji^  pi^rk  d1|e  e^|rapei(?s’,to  tf/e 
catae'inth^;  or  tnnmelsv  the 

ft i.’tl Of.  dole 

ha's  or  Ml  wTfhdi  nrc  /tuslicd  hs  st^hue 
plHPl^  everv  ’ugl.t  hik!  -:»sr\a'  to . le'hp 

Nijfiu  JjgaUhy  4hd  .'.;fr^‘  ftoio  plagu^tW 
ehCilfM  iu  jiplW -of  the ^ enortfKOi^ ^ copcphiraej. 
4*T  CRV^i-v.  during  the  fuif. 

t he  oiih* 

•a kid*  »*f  the  fair,  where,  it  j<h«d'  **n  the: 

• ^ypnd.  -iUi'  a>)4  cafhodm).; 

pielurcMjindv  sHuah/vl  iM*tO>  (ijv-  e*vitoh 
W'fntrb  w an-OHS  byej-  a wopden  bridgHh  ^ 
;i ini g Id bfciildi ng  o f st ra  uj^e  fortiri:  st^mt* 
by  evuf  ;>o<at»ei  ».*n  the  pluith.  It  is  rtu* 
Air.unt^d..;^f:':  rtauftli)?’  by  wp . ari  k’^i 

w i t?i  ^ )m^Ahvr  prvf  t|t>m»  aand 

forming  an  nesuje  aloMy  :hr  h-.n;  -.kich 

.wr  pierobd  by  gre^i  bidmeg  tiW-U  apenhigs 
•!FtoS  i* 

4f  ttw4  located  hwtar.  hi  tfp&gfi  hr  dh 
the.  ^lais  ger  ( ut  fi?%e  On,  th  e pi  a in ' 
a dj’fe  uamm'oiH  bai.lrbf .kH  -hul ft  pt 
^6od,(ci filter  iti  fog^  or  ui  paiidv 

>-d  'in.  hncin  itun  - ->■  :.;reen.  r.yd.  or  hhn*. 
&.Ufi  planted  tlli-kVs  a^  y^gf.W:  • 

J4ri|y. on  thf  iwo’^n  du^ty  of  |)h: 

eUm,  t * v< whirn  >a  n\uvk ■.of  board ~ - lanl 
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to  facilitate  walking.  Beyond  i\)#  hath-  i*tdl quaintly.  i n.s^ri bad  with -<<*10^11 -.R via* 
houses  are  wooden  si.abfas,  used  for  the  &i mi  letters.  On  one  side  of  the  ftj^.yijkj;^ 
lull's*;  fad’,  and  rbeh,  tVurkjtfg  back  .round  l»:tnk.sVind*>>.ure fa Urn  old  ebu lies  marker. 
fafaVe  eanm  uovmfa  hire  Tartar  ir«osqu<\  ne  oiie  of  iii»*  most  fafcnimifihg.  -paii#  of  f lie 
reach  u spot  w holly  devoted  U>  popular  fair  for  a painter.  >v hi !c  on  ihefdtli^rs^r 
amusements.  This  corner  »d  the  fair,  is  u row  of  linnble  down  bheds  and  booth*, 
grouped  a round  a wooden  watch-tower,  on  which  on  e s mm nrUmn  prove  to  be  cheap — 
the  top  i/f  which  ywj  Are  the  ^iljioiiottn  of  very  fortlr^ 

the  lookout  nun)  pacing  the  narrow  Pn  - sal**  of  bread,  cakes,  <k*kyas/'  swefaQvmals, 
men  day  and  night*,  is  ode  . of  the  most  end  sat  ted  vuvom hers  Tires**  >1  oh  arm 
xiiarat:.’teristic  iiTNiinh.  Here, from  morn  tVnil  thru-  rugged  and  dirty  ceetoio*  r 
iog;noUl  far -into tire id^Jiitin/beiiresotiiols  Winfad  wIkm  iovm:  very  picturesque  c*nd. 
of  music  and  revelry.  In  tins  quaxier  is  dainty  subpeefa  for  an  etchr-r  or  a Wider 
the  and;  a great  vvowlyji  theatre  ‘ color  lit.  Unfa  pa H of  ihefafaifa 

where  Rician  drmmr  urn*  .gorge*  ius  bai  you.  $isv Amtpte folks  only,  mujfas 

patdt  big  sandal*  of  wo#ti  'Aad.  . 

of  dusty  dvii&ky  strqWry  y&vy  much  like  ffefa  P&pub  j idi  p wx &0}j$ 

with  wood  chips.  veaP-rmejoti  jWT-j.  her-  represemed  on  nine  os 

ring  head*.  sheTU  of  suofiowrr  seed?.-.  and  v&(trir«g  long  bools,  baggy  t?*oa>ers,  corns 
yefafa-  * ..A  •’  fa  With  vuhavtw«M^ 

v ' ■ ifafalV:  v’vfr--  fat y ; ' plated  of 

* _ gwa^y  ion  loupes  of 

: sheepskin,  id  though 

^ .;  tBsg  we  are  iu  ink)  Au 

< fa  gust-^for  ll\*  links 

.&llmjLy  5 Gians' y of  ..ail  vdk»*&* 

ore  v*rv  Witfe^iW; 

- fc .,  _-  , .-.  - ..^;>L  fafajL.  .-fa-  ' :***> 

' ' £ - fa^|  y - ^ 

yVfafay'  • . ; '.'n.,nM».  liiv»r 

cytf.ci,  ^kid.  a sm*t 

M$  fai  yi^-^Iiiof  * of 
Hprue  hr*r4rht  : color 
*:X>f  vrinis  tlmir  heads, 

lOkeellailVOus  debris— the  niounteimrilcH:  10d  Underthe  chin,  and  general] yshioqHjbil 
avtd  ±UiM<y*>')x  are  vnrartip*Hl  amivhl  a it u I • <n^ero'broid‘\red  with  fattudy  Itoraf  pahero-. 
bTinv  of  Havs:  and  wnh  much  hvayui.u  of  • Some  of  these  women  wear  Icy  bo. *t> 
f mJ  of  fa h fa^yofa  ■ W!Uii':.s^a$'r  iike  then  fa. 

prictor  of  the  .American  Panoet 'cen.  lie  F»w#  of  I lu*m.  have av? y prf?ten>;ions  to  pr»  i 

serpimt  xshanphrv  the  ymrivadeiBa^  .,iiiHm;'.'l>ut  often’ tl icifa {wmmiMt  gvvt ilw 

and  tire  efahihitors  of  fieeapitatel  yet  gar-  ami  resignation  Is: pot  vi  itlfapui  charnv 
nilons  TU-gois.  n\  ;n!itt»mnr;(j  rno^nuns.  As  for  the  men.  they  look  ns  a vnie  nh-o 
ami  of  odier  ludtmvl  arel  unnatural  phe-  lately  ifnomled  mid.  without  \\  clmoncr- 
noiiu-t»a.  oo  ie  >nc  >)[rnt  cioud  to  r iftg  of  i n/.q hycnce:  their  -lull,  ovof. 
tli*ci  ^hd4ishinc»its.  whose  extenor  is-  b/nrd  like  ey  es  me  wiUiaoi  ^xjires.siOu  ;. 

pain^fi /witiii  tjie:  pm^t  naif  mousl  vostii^s.  i heir  iMug.  lnor  and  heanlfa  look if/tltty 


\anr*f>  fue  TOWfau 


□isit^by'Go*.  gle 


THE  FAIR  OF  NHJNII-NOVGOROD, 


black  silhouette  against  the  luminous 

mysterr  of  the  Russian  summer  twi- 
Mniiiiiivi M light.  that 
to  come  neither  feom  sun  nor  moon  nor 
stars,  but  io  be  u pew  and  iiidepehiterit 
li^tri-giyiug  oilier  filtered  through  at) 
0|>aiine  veil  to  change  tins  sad  earth 


had  been  bided  by  hum;  esposure. 
boing  neither  blond  nor  brotvih  |U.it 
a dirty  looking  yeljoiv,  without  gloss 

or  liiminuti.siu>>.  1 i j < • ; t • Skins  h><*  a;t*e 
yellowed  bv  the  mi.u,  so  that  them1 
fav{«ir,;  hair,  and  beards  are  almost  of 
the  same  tone. 

Experieiua?.  1m  »\vevr>%  bus  >!>oWn 
us  that  it  is  prefrrabi^  in>t  to  e>:am- 

me  tilings  Russian  too  closely  nr  in 
too  brilliant  a light.  The  sin <•<•.> 
palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  look  best  in 


AT  THE  CONCERT. 


June  twilight,  which  conceals  their  veal  iuto  dream  land,  and  its  burden  of  buikl> 
poverty  and  envelops  their  contours  in  ings  into  fairy  palaces, 
a soft  mantle  of  poesy.  So.  too,  the  most  The  mtiHilude  of  tea  houses  ami  res 
charming  vision  that  we  have  retained  tan  rants  scattered  about  tie*  fair  ground 
of  Nijnii  is  that  of  the  fair  ground  seen  at  Nijnii-Novgorod  shows  that  the  f re- 
from  the  bridge,  with  its  low  buildings,  queuters  of  the  Jahrmarka  are  not  of  an 
its  Are  towers,  its  huge  Nevsky  eathe-  austere  turn  of  mind;  but  it  is  not  until 
dral,  and  its  girdle  of  masts  and  ship-  night  that  the  amusements  can  be  seen 
ping  standing  out  in  soft  velvety  blue-  in  full  swing  in  the  various  quarters  of 
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Hie  fair,  and  partkuiijriy  it.  the  Kuna-  for,  hut  *m  reflection  Wo  prop ounoeb  it 
•vino  suburb.  which  Um  gmdo-Npoks  fop-  ip  hb  Uvn*  t rind and  iligftngmbns,  If  the 
bid  ladies  to  visit.  Tli M jirolubHiori' need  puldjo  bad  been dressed  In  mpkumi  <v*v 
not  bo  regretted  by  our  fair  readers,  for  in  ttnhw  Pfib  Adtech  might  have*  bevn 
those  tabooed  ^-ud/Ji.slnnevtfs  ihoy  would  but  this,  feAahlohmeot  was  above  K»c. 
only  bear  very  w ridehol  mukuy  3**P  very  n&un*  of  Hie  red  blurted  umjAs:  ifa  fr*« 

slmv  and  dun'^lo^  $8|feSjp  rtn^ 

be  repaid  for . tbfcir  £&>u}ij£  jfejf  'Sjrtr  prm-  .nn\l:  young1  bfekk,  di^t-ci  in  in ebs*^ 
de&* • ni.  I naki u g ..aequa i u tan v*t  with  the  .suits.,  *'qtnl.e  Eo^rish,  you  know,;' for  in., 
very  pecuinir  refiuemeuts  of  toilet  in-  milter*  offices*  Anglomania  rage*  arnctag 
bulged  m by  Tartar  women.  Russian  men  to  an  a I arm  hi  ir*'.. ex  ten  tv 

On  Ihe  ysvliola,  the.  anm.se  in  ruts  to  be  The  electric  light,  too.  did  not  fmTWcv  . 
found  m the  fair  struck  ns  as  being  rath*  iiizg  well  whir  sixteenth  century  oovtume | 
er  lugubrious,  and  few  . of  them 'bad  .any  and  them  to  spoil  all  a sprigVftfy  liuir 
markedly  Russian  <eharnetcr,  After  visit-  Parisian  “ chanUmse  appeared  on  the 
jng  severa  1 trakinm  beginning  with  those  stage  dressed  as  a pert  soubreitty  and  a** 
»of  tbe  lowest  grade,  ami  having  i^en  nt-  . gum  to  warble,  first  a »eniimeti\ai  roman  rv. 
t«*i  ly  disappointed,  we  entered  still  an-  a brail  Higlitingaies  and  violet  anil  Vft 
oilier  - a mst  estHblisbmrvjt  brilliantly  lial  court^b  ip,  and  secondly  a macHal  song 
iy5it*d  t>jr  eb\cta%dt3T  y jr*  the  hiifl  wfyh  $I<£iHs*  **f  d;i;un*  tapn.  ratii 

army  At  m a jikw  relieved  m of  •bat  - <mhI  -plain  plan,  pl*m,  and  milnary  salutes,  and 
stick  and  «m  reoat;  Hie  staircase  Vyfts  marching  np.'itnd  down  with  parade  step, 
(hr  orated  With  green  plants  and  dower*  : The  fair,  in  obediei tee  to  hup*  mii  will 

the  concert  * roofm  "W  (deb  was  ;ihn  the  has  -been  i oca  ted  mi  a sandy  fiat  island 
grand  sufipor-room,  was -painted  and  gild-  which  remains  Hooded  some  s\x  n>ombs* 
•ed‘  in  fine  Ay  be  and  the  fiHhwnadmg  out  .of  the  twelve,  ami  which  during  ihe 
choree  girls  were  dressed  in  antique  Rus-  rest  of  the  rear  is  a desert  of  dttxt  whn> 
sian  cnstnine  of  the -gtiijrio.’- :*>f  ■* . • U‘0^; s»-vs^« - ■ .' •nij'ix . Or  -assiduous  Ay^te.rtp jf-caftsi . dfo  not 
such  as  you  see  m Mnlcow^ky’s  well  convert  it  into  a desert  of  black  mud. 
known  picture  of  a RnsKian  rnamage  - -TU*, flatness  .and ' uu pieture^pioues^  o»  ibe 
cloaks  ofhsearlel,  ro*e,  green,  or  blue,  lined  fairground  as  a whole  is  nnimapnaMe  hr 
ami  btmlered  with  fur,  -dr esse*  s\ij’V  with  those  whose  eyes  bave  not  seen  it,  auxl  hoXh 
gold  eudunuidery,  t he  wck  laden  with  the  town  and  the  fair,  in  spile  of  the  U»^0 
sti'ings  of  heads,  and  the  hair  surmount-  samlx.  of  people,  wlio  are  there,  present, 
iM  by  A hltadcm  ob .1  »Uth'i i i) \ 'of . velvet-  ern-  that  ailent 

luvM.dered  with  pmrls:  At  first  siglit  this  ivhich  so  stremgly  impresses  Ux-  WesP 
to  be  w.but- boe.it-  ioolvijag  ern  -Ru^ia. 


bY  WinUAK  VToar/swoimi 


of  dae  peuec/nl  liovvf ! 

* a’ft  Hum  &s  omiiscecoing  Nfgliti 
ipiis  >»uiy  to  remove  from  sight 
ubiblc  d^Hnvliuns  -A nvieni  Powers 
He* .waters  g bain,* the  mountains  lower, 
ado  hnfmh  Nvhvm  iii  \voU  skin  viwt  , 

•if?w  Addy  he-  laid  bitn-  down  "to  reA 

*are  r»ickt  uc  ihr/m^b  a iMfy 

wc  bis.  eyes  Were  .♦•loosed.  By- torn  was  seen 
sum*-  Vision  which  we  mow  be h ebb 
neck  bidding,  shadowy  Powe*:  brooeht  fortl 
igKty  ismiers,  ami  Hie  gulf  iwiwyyn  ; 

L thy  „s.tu r^: hid 
ieginning  of  tjie 


Go  gle 


HAIL)  TWILIGHT,  SOVEREIGN  OF  ONE  PE ACt I T 1,  HOt'H 


IDERAPOLIS  AND  ITS  WIDTH  TER  RACK 


BV  TRISTRAM  ELLIS 


IERAPOLIS,  whose  ruins 


of  the  Meander,  presents  two  different  not  far  off.  In  sacred  Scripture  the  two 
sources  of  interest  to  the  explorer.  The  towns  are  coupled  in  a single  verse.  ‘T 
traveller  who  reaches  it— and  the  journey  bear  hint  record/1  writes  St>  Paul  to  these 
is  not  difficult.  and  in  a few  years  will  be  very  Colossians,  *■  that,  he  [Epaphras] 
tttJUCli  easier- Aimls  himself  on  ground  hath  a great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that 
that  teems  with  the  associations  «>f  many  arc  in  Laodicra  and  them  ill  HU*raj»o* 
centuries.  The  classic  Meander  Rows  Jis/‘  After  eighteen  centuries  the  ruins 
through  that  serpentining -channel  which  of  both  towns  may  still  he  traced,  though 


Gocgle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHKM 


*k  W a large 
ilifjtiake 

1 BHT  <4 t ri> 1 1 ^ pf  the  greatc^teu  ri* 

' ISigi  , 

inilot'  ite  White  'T^rniCf  ^f 
so  far  #*>  the  writer 
k no sv^.'ks, u n Apie  in  i te . special' at ij&et inn, 
B hi 1 ti lias  eharm.s  tor  the  m’tdnr 
rilogint  u#  wojf : 

Yju  enter  tife  town  through  a street 
of  tomfe  &kmie  are  iai^-vniausoleu  m* 
liVeJji  that  hold  the  Julies  of  forgotten  gonem: 
JlppK.  A small  door  gic.es  access  ta  3 

with  shelves  <uf 
The  tomb  was 
tit: 

&od  generally  r&rv£d 
i*  '•  As  & rule  i|ijey; 
%tt  \hm  a 1 prtliern, 
Jidyptfy : i)f  \ ^rr  ^;>ri  v daiev  & 


those;  of  Hiemtjob*  are  ixipch  the  more  imtiyb 
i 10 portarA/  > Another  trayeH^r  bad  YiV*  income 
Beil  Xhfr .plate#  • beFom  tbk  Christian 

and  left,  hi.*  t word  of  its  ^'iOguiazv  attaac-  unities  of  rim  world 
Imris.  Strabo,  ill h iuai  g^o^Ta|dierr_writ-  any  revenue  | 
jog  ^h'HH  twenty  years  before  tW  birth  . wJni*b 

of  OHrmi,  S]>eak3  uf  the  mityderful  hot 
spfrn gs.,  tlte  ?/irat ifr  of  vvliidb  eouMiIida ted 
If ;lt  were  left  to  mol  fieeen t Inueilers  \ 
and  writers  Ivu v%*  Itud-  litllo  tty  $n>r  about 
tive  townyaiul  : 1 C ''is i the . eon'sfcriik^ 

titm  of  the  railway  from  Smyrna,  w 
first  brought'  i t within  di^tno ee 

of  an  easy  trip.  The  terrain uk  of  that  nh&xvA&v  fitted  round 
railway- i^-stiii  at SoragitayyAhd Serngiiny-  which  the:  coffins  lay: 

•fe'rnbout  ;.liftg'ea:  tfctfcfc  fro m Hfernpoli&  always  ^rmonnied  by 
^ diifiohti  mm,  Tha  coiisideraWt 
jUiuipientustor  ya  'Paraguay  rpp  provide  from  ouo  pure  of  stone. 

A&u : ;^iif opt? j m 04 for  Uu>  night,  Jfedbpv  ip  fortp  ji  mi iy 
mid  )n*  Uni  hi  readily  given  in  priKtiring  but  oiuy  oy 

thp  otirve d with  In  re)isf*  groups,  of 

" dauvipg  boy^yrbiie  upoth^r^pt^r  utid  0/ 
Idie  surrounding  country  is  most  -pic*  debased  lb>pian  tvorkv shows  a/aevivs  of 
tu'resipie-— wooded  .“."hi'H*  ami  immufuins,  iiiehey  each  w otb  a ligluv  on  the  sid^  ami 
BabtoDagh,  t ‘The  fVt Iter  Mod fita \ h /"  inV  oh  iy?o  rwuinbeiit  figujf*€$ e&m'et! 

big  some  SttOO  leetl  us  -mumbl  generally  in  tery  high  velkt,  >Vhal  is  very  enn- 
elOuded  cfva-rv  i.kradohXin.g  the  sernr.  As  011  s • aUnti  these  tohibs  in 'Bie^poiHs  is 
you  ride  iilpjig  you  ^ey>  pla‘mhr  cwilaiu  the  'papeity  of  ih^riplhnj^,  Efierapoli^ 
wd.ntij'.  f)*af  look  ‘}|k#c:patch.esr  - *yf  TuVi^t  huvr  been  ait • ‘ i br|x^(4)B • trading 

snow  eaughl,  in  tiie  rnurutes  *A  U?e  rocks,  city;  whose  iiihuhitants  were  peaeeiably 
bright  wtid  ulislenm/*  ;.;  iu.r,  .sunshine,  inclined,  h)<d  ‘ hut.  given  over  lo  xunbi- 
th-  y fane  the  mmem.s  \Vd*j.e  Terraou  of  lion.  of  them  were  dyei^  and. 

MiMrahojiy  li>;  New  .Zealand  ihorv  was  it  may  be  presumed  (fie  >?)rem»t'al 
such  a. formation.  Travel  lers  came  from  he.s  of  the  . vvatfers:  made  . i^Ti -fe-./ - 
all  ptyrfe  <bt  ihe  world /.  w i se^.  it,  Tpe:;-  ntnsy  un<l  a |.*rotl table  .one. 


more 
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HIERAPOLIS  AND  ITS  WHITE  TERRACE 
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PLAN  OF  BATHS. 

town.  • Here  were  the  baths  and  the  gym- 
nasium. Here  issued  from  the  rock,  or 
at  least  here  now  issues,  warm,  pellucid, 
and  delicately  tinged  with  the  faintest  tint 
of  aquamarine,  the  spring  which  Strabo 
travelled  to  see.  The  opening  from  which 
it  comes  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet  deep, 
and  looking  down  into  the  clear  water 
you  can  see  fragments  of  white  marble 
pillars  clear  and  sharp  as  the  day  when 
the  statuary's  chisel  carved  them.  The 
pool  is  fringed  with  rushes,  but  though 
t he  surface  is  always  smooth,  the  water 
overflows  the  edges,,  and  making  channels 
for  itself,  flows  off  by  the  plateau  on  which 
the  city  stands.  The  course  through  these 
channels  gradually  cools  the  water,  and  as 
the  temperature  lowers  the  deposit  begins. 
The  normal  temperature  is  about  100°,  but 
the  surface  of  the  pool  gives  off  no  vapor 
on  a warm  day,  only  at  sunrise  and  after 
sunset  the  steam  rises  cloudily.  The  cool- 
ingof  the  water  is  not  very  fast,  but  where 
the  stream  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  blu If.  there  the  deposit  forms  rapidly, 
and  the  layers  of  it  gradually  extend  into 
the  famous  White  Terrace. 

The  spring  probably  does  not  now 


issue  from  its  original 
source,  but  above  the 
street  on  the  hill-side  it 
may  be  seen  running 
through  a culvert  and 
past  a hole  now  nearly 
choked  with  rubble,  till 
it  is  carried  by  another 
culvert  under  the  road 
southward  and  on  to  the 
baths  and  the  gymnasi- 
um. The  plan  shows 
clearly  the  arrangement 
of  the  baths  and  gymna- 
sium. The  vaulted  cham- 
bers are  grouped  about  a 
central  hall,  84  feet  by 
42,  with  three  large  arch- 
ed niches  on  each  side. 
Many  of  the  chambers, 
as  also  the  central  hall, 
are  a double  square  in 
form,  with  an  arched 
ceiling  of  elliptical  in- 
trados.  The  two  small- 
est rooms  are  quite  be- 
low the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  have  oth- 
ers above  them.  The 
baths,  gymnasium,  and 
theatre  are  all  built  on 
the  same  axis,  which  also  passes  through 
the  spring  head.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral hall  there  is  a small  aperture  or  win- 
dow about  two  feet  high,  and  from  it  a 
view  can  be  obtained  down  the  centre  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  spring,  and  the  the- 
atre. We  have  spoken  of  the  great  the- 
atre whose  ruins  lie  outside  the  walls. 
There  is  another  inside  the  walls,  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
which  must  have  been  able  to  seat  about 
20,000  spectators.  There  is  one  peculiar- 
ity about  Hierapolis  which  makes  it  of 
special  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
ruins  are  very  much  as  time  has  left 
them.  The  tombs  have  indeed  been 
rifled,  and  the  Turks  carried  from  them 
whatever  was  portable.  But  though  the 
robber  has  been  here,  the  builder  has  not. 
In  the  Italian  cities,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  classic  ruins  were  quarried  to 
build  up  more  recent  houses  and  palaces. 
The  columns  of  heathen  temples  support 
the  roofs  of  Christian  churches.  In 
Hierapolis  the  stones  lie  as  they  fell,  or 
where  they  have  suffered  it  has  been 
from  nature,  not  from  man.  For  the 
stream,  always  active,  depositing  day  by 
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peaceable  settlers,  though  they  i>ris died 
with  knives,  daggers,  and  revolvers  like 
pirates  in  a stage  burlesque.  Sometimes 
shepherds  lead  their  sheep  down  from  the 
day  its  thin  layer  of  calcareous  forma-  neighboring  plains.,  and  the  spring  once 
lion,  has  buried  many  of  the  ruins  com-  more  becoi|ies  useful  to  man  and  beast, 
pletely.  The  theatre  has  indeeel  escaped,  Our  illustration  gives  a view  taken 
as  has  the  church  at  the  entrance  gate,  from  inside  the  great  vault  and  looking 
Both  lying  high  upon  the  slope  of  the  through  one  of  the  side  dpors.  Only  the 
hill,  have  not  as  yet  been  reached.  South  head  of  the  arch  is  visible  above  the 
of  the  course  of  the  spring  are  the  great  ground,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  cab 
baths,  huge  arched  chambers  of  immense-  careous  deposit  raised  the  le  vel  of  the 
ly  massive  construction.  In  that  eouu-  ground  ; the  tops  of  the  stone  uprights  to 
try,  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  which  the  door  itself  was  hinged  can  be 
often  very  destructive,  many  of  these  easily  made  out.  Through  the  opening* 
great  vaults  still  remain  undisturbed,  to  the  left  you  can  see  the  gymnasium 
apparently  imh'struetible.  All  the  mar-  with  its  square  columns,  and  beyond  it, 
hie  linings  of  the  interior  walls  have  perched  on  the  vside  of  the  hill,  the  theatre 
been  stripped  away,  but  you  can  still  with  its  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  the 
trace  where  the  staples  which  held  other.  The  columns  seem  to  be  made 
the  slabs  were  inserted  info  the  mason-  of  conglomerate,  very  hard,  and  vet  .sin- 
ry,  The  ceilings  were  plastered.  Some-  gularly,  bent  many  of  them  in  the  same 
time*  the  vaulted  rooms  were  in  two  direction,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  wra- 
stories— the  lower,  the  tepidarium.  being  Lher.  Nothing  but  earthquake  could 
ribbed  and  ornamented.  In  the  thickness  have  brought  buildings  so  massively  con- 
of  tlie  great  walls  one  comes  on  passages  sinewed  to  their  present  state  of  vmu. 
mul  staircases,  and  at  times  on  the  track  Perhaps  to  the  same  cause  we  have  to 
of  the  culverts  which  conducted  the  attribute  the  change  in  the  temperature  of 
stream,  but  these  apertures  have  mostly  the  spring.  Those  clouds  of  sulphurous 
Insert  choked  by  the  gradual  hut  steady  vapor  so  destructive  in  Strabo's  time  to 
deposits  of  the  water.  Here,  too,  as  in  hulls  and  sparrows,  and  that  scarcely* 
so  many  oilier  Eastern  ruins,  tlx-  btliltb  spared  the  sacred  eunuchs  of  tlx*  temple 
ings  which  testify  to  a past,  magnificence  in  those  days,  no  longer  steam  up  from  it& 
shelter  the  nomad  races  of  today.  In  source.  That  wonder  has  indeed  passed 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  vaults  the  a way.  but  it  lias  been  succeeded  by  a m>thert 
writer  found  a little  colony  of  poor  Cir*  As  von  stand  mi  the terrace  that  fronts  the 
capstans  encamped,  most  harmless  and  ruins  of  the  baths,  you  see  the  valley  of  the 
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painting,  could  represent  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  these  terraces  when  the  sun 
shines  full  upon  them.  It  happeus  that 
the  bluff  faces  south,  so  the  first  aspect  of 
them  is  generally  in  a blaze  of  light. 

These  series  of  terraces,  some  of  them 
like  beautiful  vases  zoned  round  with 
circles  of  stalactites  that  seem  to  guard 
them  from  destruction,  others  so  minute 
that  you  must  study  them  carefully 
apart,  many  of  them  quaint  and  fan- 
tastic in  shape,  all  brilliant  in  the  blazing 
sunshine,  look  like  some  realization  of 


forgotten  legend  or  work  of  old  enchant- 
ment not  yet  overthrown  by  time.  So 
dazzling  is  the  color  that  the  sky  over- 
head, blue  with  the  depth  of  Oriental 
color,  looks  here  as  dark  as  indigo.  Tho 
surface  looks  like  ice,  and  an  Alpine 
climber  before  making  the  descent  from 
above  would  think  twice  and  commence 
cautiously.  But  in  reality  the  climbing 
is  easy  work,  the  surface  gives  a good 
foot-hold,  and  the  natives  clamber  up  and 
down  barefoot,  apparently  with  little  dif- 
ficulty and  no  danger. 


BUTTERNEGGS. 

A STORY  O K HEREDITY. 


BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SLOSSON. 


SHE  was  a woman  of  nearly  seventy,  I 
should  think;  tall,  thin,  and  angular, 
with  strongly  marked  features  and  eyes  of 
very  pale  blue.  Her  hair, still  dark,  though 
streaked  with  gray,  was  drawn  back  from 
her  temples  and  twisted  into  a little  hard 
knot  behind,  and  she  wore  no  cap.  We 
had  scarcely  exchanged  greetings  before 
her  eye  fell  upon  my  modest  bouquet. 

“ Butterneggs,  I declare  fort!'’  she  ex- 
claimed, with  lively  interest.  “ Fust  I’ve 
seed  this  seas’n ; mine  don’t  show  a speck 
o’  blowth  yet,  an1  mine’s  gen’lly  fust. 
Where’d  it  grow,  ma’am,  ’f  I may  ask  ?” 

I told  her  of  the  spot  near  Buttermilk 
Falls  where  we  had  found  it,  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inform  her  that  we 
had  gone  there  in  search  of  the  plant  at 
Jane's  suggestion,  that  the  sight  of  it  might 
prompt  the  old  woman  to  tell  a certain 
tale.  I begged  her  at  once  to  accept  the 
flowers,  which  she  did  with  evident  plea- 
sure, placing  the  homely  little  nosegay^ 
carefully  in  water.  For  a vase  she  used 
a curious  old  wineglass,  tall  and  quaint, 
far  more  desirable  in  my  eyes  than  a gar- 
den full  of  the  common  yellow  flowers  it 
held;  and  I bent  forward  eagerly  to  ex- 
amine it.  Aunt  Loretty  seemed  to  regard 
my  interest  as  wholly  botanical  in  its  na- 
ture, and  centred  upon  her  beloved  Li - 
naria  vulgaris,  and  I at  once  rose  in  her 
estimation. 

“ It’s  a sightly  posy,  ain’t  it,  ma’am  ?” 
she  said ; “jest  about  the  likeliest  there  is, 
I guess.  But  then  it's  hereditary  in  our 
fam’ly,  so  o’  course  I like  it." 

“ Hereditary  1”  I exclaimed,  forgetting 
for  a moment  my  promise  to  take  things 
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quietly,  showing  no  surprise  or  incredu- 
lity. “ Butter-and-eggs  hereditary  in  your 
family!” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  ’tis;  leastways  thesettin’ 
by’t  is.  All  the  Knappses  set  ev’rything 
by  butterneggs.  Ye  can’t  be  a Knapp — 
course  I mean  our  branch  o’  the  fam’ly — 
ye  can't  be  one  o’  our  Knappses  an’  not 
have  that  plant  with  its  yeller  blooms  an’ 
little,  narrer,  wliity-green  leaves  for  yer 
fav’rite.  The  Knappses  allers  held  it  so, 
an’  they  allers  will  hold  it  so,  or.  they 
won't  be  Knappses.  Didn't  I never  tell 
ye,”  she  asked,  turning  to  my  companion, 

“ ’bout  my  sister  an’  losin’  her,  an’  the 
way  I come  to  find  her  ?” 

I do  not  remember  just  howJane  evaded 
this  direct  question,  but  her  reply  served 
the  desired  purpose,  and  Aunt  Loretty  was 
soon  started  upon  her  wonderful  story. 

“My  father  was  Cap'n  Zenas  Knapp, 
born  right  here  in  Coscob.  He  follered 
the  sea;  an's  there  warn’t  ranch  sea  'round 
here  to  foller,  he  moved  down  Stonin’ton 
way,  an’  took  ter  whalin’.  An’  bimeby 
he  married  a gal  down  there,  S'liny  Auu 
Beebe,  an’  he  lost  sight  an’  run  o’  Coscob 
an’  the  Knappses  for  a long  spell.  But 
pa  was  a Knapp  clear  through  ’f  there 
ever  was  one ; the  very  Knappiest  Knapp, 
sotespeak,  o’  the  hull  tribe,  an’  that’s  put- 
tin’ it  strong  ’nough.  All  their  ways, 
all  their  doin’s,  their  likin’s  an’  dislik- 
in’s,  their  taketos  an’  their  don't-taketos, 
their  goods  an’  their  bads— he  had  ’em  all 
hard.  An’  they  had  ways,  the  Knappses 
had,  an’  they’ve  got  'em  still,  what’s  left 
o’  the  fam’ly,  the  waysiest  ways!  Some 
folks  ain’t  that  kind,  ye  know;  they're  jest 
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like  other  folks.  If  ye  met  ’em  ’way  from 
hum  ye  wouldn’t  know  where  they  come 
from  or  whose  relations  they  was;  they 
might  be  Peckseso’  Horseneck,  or  Noyeses 
o’  West’ly,  or  Simsb’ry  Phelpses;  or  ag'in 
they  might  be  Smithses  o’  ary  place,  for 
all  the  fam’ly  ways  they’d  got.  But  our 
folks,  the  hull  tribe  on  ’em,  was  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  ’s  ye  might  say ; ye’d 
’aknowed  ’em  for  Knappses  wherever  they 
was — in  Coscob,  Stonin’ton,  or  Chiny. 
Frinstance,  for  one  thing,  they  was  all 
Congr'ation’l  in  religion;  they  allers  had 
ben  from  the  creation  o’  the  airth.  Some 
folks  might  say  to  that  that  there  wa’n’t 
no  Congr’ation’l  meetin’s  ’s  fur  back’s 
that.  Well,  I won’t  be  too  sot;  mebbe 
there  wa’n’t;  but  ’f  that’s  so,  then  there 
wa’n’t  no  Knappses;  there  couldn't  be 
Knappses  an’  no  Congr’ation’lists.  An’ 
they  all  b'leeved  in  foreord’nation  an’ 
’lection.  They  was  made  so.  Ye  didn’t 
have  ter  larn  it  to  ’em ; they  got  it,  jest ’s 
they  got  teeth  when  ’tvvas  time;  they  took 
it,  jest  ’s  they  took  hoopin’-cough  an’ 
mumps  when  they  was  ’round.  They 
didn’t,  ary  one  on  ’em,  need  the  cat’chism 
to  larn  ’em  ’bout  ‘Whereby  for ’s  own 
glory  He  hath  foreordained  whats’ever 
comes  to  pass,’  non  to  tell  ’em ’t  ‘He  out 
o’  His  mere  good  pleasure  from  all  etarni- 
ty  ’leeted  some  to  everlastin’  life;’  they 
laiowed  it  theirselves,  the  Knappses  did. 
An’  they  stuck  ter  their  b’leefs,  and  would 
’a  stood  up  on  the  Saybrook  platform  an’ 
ben  burnt  up  for  'em,  like  John  Rogers  in 
the  cat’chism,  sayin’, 

‘What  though  this  carcass  smart  awhile, 
What  though  this  life  decay.’ 

“An’  they  was  all  Whigs  in  pol'tics. 
There  wa’n’t  never  a Knapp — our  branch 
— who  voted  the  Dem’cratic  ticket.  They 
took  that  too ; no  need  for  their  pas  to 
tell  ’em ; jest  ’s  soon  ’s  a boy  got  to  be 
twenty-one,  an’  ’lection  day  come  ’round, 
up  he  went  an’  voted  the  Whig  tick’t, 
savin’  nothin’  to  nobody.  An’  so  ’twas 
in  ev’rytliing.  They  had  ways  o’  their 
own.  It  come  in  ev’n  down  to  readin’  the 
Scripters.  For  ev'ry  Knapp  't  ever  I see 
p'ferred  the  Book  o’  Rev'lations  to  ary 
other  part  o’  the  Bible.  They  liked  it  all, 
o’  course,  for  they  was  a pious  breed,  an’ 
knowed  ’t  all  Scripters  give  by  insp’ra- 
tion,  an’s  profYble,  an’  so  forth;  but  for 
stiddy,  ev’ry-day  readin’  give  'em  Rev’la- 
tions.  An’  there  was  lots  o’  other  little 
ways  they  had,  too,  sech  as  strong  opposi- 


tion to  Baptists,  an’  dreffle  dislikin’  to  fur- 
r'ners,  and  the  greatest  app’tite  for  old- 
fashioned,  hum-made,  white-oak  cheese. 
Then  they  was  all  ’posed  to  swearin’,  an’ 
didn’t  never  use  perfane  language,  none 
o’  the  Knappses;  but  there  was  jest  one 
sayin’  they  had  when  ’xcited  or  s’prised 
or  anything,  an’  that  was,  ‘ C’rinthians !' 
They  would  say  that,  all  on  ’em,  ’fore 
they  died,  one  time  or  t’other.  An’  when 
a Knapp  said  it,  it  did  sound  like  the 
awf’lest  kind  o’  perfan'ty;  but  o’  course 
it  wa’n’t.  An’  ’fore  an’  over  all,  ev’ry 
born  soul  on  ’em  took  ter  flowers  an’  gar- 
d’ns.  They  would  have  ’em  wherever 
they  was.  An’  ev’rything  they  touched 
growed  an’  thriv’;  drouth  didn’t  dry  ’em, 
wet  didn’t  mould  ’em,  bugs  didn’t  eat  ’em ; 
they  come  up  an’  leafed  out  an'  budded 
an’  blowed  for  the  poorest,  needinest 
Knapp ’t  lived,  with  only  the  teentiest  bit 
of  a back  yard  for  ’em  to  grow  in,  or 
brok’n  teapots  an’  crackt  pitchers  to  hold 
’em.  But  they  might  have  all  the  finest 
posies  in  the  land,  roses  an’  heelyertropes 
an’  verbeny,  an’  horseshoe  g’raniums,  an’ 
they’d  swop  ’em  all  off,  ary  Knapp  would 
— our  branch — for  one  single  plant  o’  that 
blessed  flower  ye  fetched  me  to-day — but- 
terneggs.  How ’t  come  about ’s  more’n 
I can  say,  or  how  long  it's  ben  goin’  on ; 
from  the  very  fust  start  o’  things  fortino; 
but  ’tennerate  ev’ry  single  Knapp  I ever 
see  or  heerd  on  held  butterneggs  to  be  the 
beautif’lest  posy  God  ever  made. 

“I  can’t  go  myself  in  my  reflection 
back  o’  my  great  gran’mother,  but  I r’mem- 
ber  her,  though  I was  a speck  of  a gal 
when  she  died.  She  was  a Bissell  o’  Nor’- 
field,  this  State,  but  she  married  a Knapp, 
an’  seemed  to  grow  right  inter  Knapp 
ways  ; an’  she  an’  gran’f’ther  — great- 
gran’f  ther  I mean,  Shearjashub  Knapp— 
they  use  ter  have  a big  bed  o’  butterneggs 
in  front  o’  the  side  door,  an’  it  made  the 
hull  yard  look  sunshiny  even  when  the 
day  was  dark  an’  drizzly.  There  ain’t 
nothin'  shinin'er  an’  goldier  than  them 
flowers  with  the  different  kinds  o’  yeller 
in  ’em;  they’ll  most  freckle  ye,  they're  so 
much  like  the  sun  shinin’.  Then  the  next 
generation  come  Gran’pa  Knapp—  his 
giv’n  name  was  Ezry — an’  he  was  bedrid 
for  more'n  six  year.  An’  he  had  butter- 
neggs planted  in  boxes  an’  stood  all  'round 
his  bed,  an’  he  did  take  sech  cumf  t in  'em. 
The  hull  room  was  yeller  with  'em,  an" 
they  give  him  a sort  o’  biliousy,  jandersy 
look ; but  he  did  set  so  by  'em ; an’  the 
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very  last  growin’  thing  the  good  olcl  man 
ever  set  eyes  on  here  b’low,  afore  he  see 
the  green  fields  beyond  the  swellin’  flood, 
was  them  bright  an’  shinin’  butterneggs. 
An’  his  sister  Hopey,  she 't  married  Enoch 
Ambler  o’  Greens  Farms,  I never  shall 
forgit  her  butterneggs  border ’t  run  all 
’round  her  gard’n;  the  pea-green  leaves 
an’  yeller  an’  saffrony  blooms  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  biled  sparrergrass  with 
chopped-egg  sarce. 

“Well,  you’ll  wonder  what  on  airth 
I’m  at  with  all  this  rigmajig  ’bout  the 
Knappses  an’  their  ways;  but  you’ll  see 
bimeby  that  it’s  all  got  suthin’  to  do  with 
the  story  I begun  on  ’bout  ray  sister,  an’ 
the  way  I come  to  lose  her  an’  find  her 
ag'in.  There's  jest  one  thing  more  I must 
put  in,  an’  that’s  how  the  Knappses  gen’lly 
died.  ’Twas  eenamost  allers  o’  dum’- 
aigger.  That’s  what  they  called  it  them 
days;  I s’pose  ’twould  be  malairy  now; 
but  that  wa’n’t  invented  then,  an’  we  had 
to  git  along ’s  well ’s  we  could  without 
sech  lux’ries.  The  Knappses  was  long- 
lived— called  threescore  ’n  ten  bein’  cut  off 
in  the  midst  o’  your  days— but  when  they 
did  come  ter  die ’twas  most  gen’lly  o’  dum’- 
aigger.  But  even  ’bout  that  they  had 
their  own  ways;  an’  when  a Knapp — our 
branch  I would  say— gotdum’aigger,why, 
’twas  dummer  an’  aiggerer ’n  other  folkses 
dum’aigger,  an’  so ’t  got  the  name  o’  the 
Knapp-shakes.  An’  they  all  seemed  to 
use  the  same  rem’dies  an’  physics  for  the 
c’mplaint.  They  wa’n’t  much  for  doctors, 
but  they  all  b’leeved  in  yarbs  an’  hum- 
made  steeps  an’  teas.  An’  ’thout  any 
’dvice  or  doctor’s  receipts  or  anything,  ’s 
soon ’s  they  felt  the  creepy,  goose-fleshy, 
shiv’ry  feelin’  that  meant  dum’aigger, 
with  their  heads  het  up  an’  their  feet  ’most 
froze,  they’d  jest  put  some  cam’mile  an’ 
hardback  to  steep,  an’  sew  a strip  o’  red 
flann’l  round  their  neck,  an’  put  a pepper- 
grass  poultice  to  the  soles  o’  their  feet,  an’ 
go  to  bed;  an’  there  they’d  lay,  drinkin’ 
their  cam’mile  an’  hardback,  strong  an’ 
hot,  an’  allers  with  their  head  on  a hard, 
thin  piller,  till  all  was  over,  an’  they  was 
in  a land  where  there's  no  dum’aigger  nor 
any  kinder  sickness  ’t  all.  GranTther 
died  o’  dum’aigger;  great-gran’f’ther  died 
on  it— had  it  six  year;  Aunt  Hopey  Am- 
bler, great-aunt  Cynthy,  an’  second  cous’n 
Shadrach  all  went  off  that  way.  An’ 
pa — well,  he  didn’t  die  so;  but  that’s  part 
o’  my  sister’s  story. 

“ Ma,  she  was  a Beebe,  ’s  I said  afore, 


but  she  might  ’a  ben  ’most  anything  else, 
for  there  wa’n’t  any  strong  Beebe  ways  to 
her.  Her  mother  was  a Palmer — ’most 
ev’rybody’s  mother  is,  down  Stonin’ton 
way,  ye  know— an’  ma  was ’s  much  Palm- 
er ’s  Beebe,  an’  she  was  more  Thayer 
than  ary  one  on  ’em  (her  gran’mother  was 
a Thayer).  So  ’t  stands  to  reas’n  that 
when  we  child’en  come  ’long  we  was  more 
Knapp  than  Beebe.  There  was  two  on  us, 
twins  an’  gals,  me  an’  my  sister;  an’  they 
named  us  arter  pa's  twin  sisters  ’t  died 
years  afore,  Coretty  an’  Loretty,  an’  I’m 
Loretty. 

“Well,  by  the  time  we  was  four  year 
old  pa  he’d  riz  to  be  cap’n.  He  was  hon- 
est an’  stiddy,  ’s  all  the  Knappses  be,  an’ 
that's  the  sort  they  want  for  whalin’.  So 
when  the  Tiger  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  a 
three-year  v’yge,  why,  there  was  nothin’ 
for’t  but  pa  he  must  go  cap’n.  But  ma 
she  took  on  so  ’bout  it — for  he  hadn’t  ben 
off  much  sence  she  married  him — that  jest 
for  peace,  if  nothin’  else,  he  fin’lly  con- 
sented to  take  her  an’  the  twins  along  too; 
an’  so  we  went.  Well,  I can’t  tell  ye 
much  about  that  v’yge,  o’  course.  I was 
on’y  a baby,  an’  all  I know  about  it  ’s 
what  ma  told  me  long  a’terward.  But 
the  v’yge  ’ain’t  got  much  to  do  with  my 
story.  They  done  pretty  fair,  took  a good 
many  sperm-whales,  got  one  big. lump 
’o  ambergrease,  an’  pa  he  was  in  great 
sperrits,  when  all  on  a suddent  there 
come  a dreffle  storm,  an’  they  lost  their 
reck’nin’,  an’  they  got  on  some  rocks,  an’ 
the  poor  old  Tiger  went  all  to  pieces.  I 
never  can  rightly  remember  how  any  soul 
on  us  was  saved;  but  we  was,  some  way 
or  t’other,  ma  an’  me  an’  some  o’  the  crew, 
but  poor  pa  an’  Coretty  was  lost.  As  nigh 
’s  I can  rec’lect  the  story,  we  was  tied  to 
suthin1  nuther  that  ’d  float,  ma  an’  me, 
an’  a ship  picked  us  up  an’  fetched  us 
home.  ’Tennerate  we  got  here— to  Ston- 
in’ton I mean — but  poor  ma  was  a lieart- 
brok’n  widder,  an’  I was  half  an  orph’n 
an’  only  half  a pair  o’  twins.  For  my 
good  pa  an’  that  dear  little  Coretty  was 
both  left  far  behind  in  the  dreadful  seas. 
An’  that’s  why  pa  didn’t  die  o’  the  Knapp- 
shakes. 

“I  won’t  take  up  your  time  tell  in’  all 
that  come  arter  that,  for  it’s  another  part 
you  want  to  hear.  So  I'll  skip  over  to  the 
time  when  I was  a woman  growed,  ma 
dead  an1  gone,  an'  me  livin’  all  by  myself, 
a single  woman,  goin’  on  thirty-seven  year 
old.  or  p’r  aps  suthin’  older,  in  Har’ford, 
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this  State.  I'd  had  my  ups  an1  my  downs, 
more  downs  than  ups;  I'd  worked  hard  an’ 
lived  poor;  but  I was  a Knapp,  an’  never 
gin  up,  an’  so  at  last  there  I was  in  a little 
bit  of  a house,  all  my  own,  on  Morg'n 
Street,  Har’ford.  An’  there  I lived,  quite 
well-to-do,  an’  no  disgrace  to  any  Knapp 
’t  ever  lived,  be  she  who  she  be.  I had 
plenty  to  do,  though  I hadn’t  any  reg’lar 
trade.  I wa’n’t  a tail’ress  exactly,  but  I 
could  make  over  their  pa’s  pant'loons  for 
boys,  an’  cut  out  jackets  by  a pattern  for 
’em;  an’  I wa’n’t  a real  mill’ner,  but  I 
could  trim  up  a bunnet  kind  o’  tasty,  an’ 
bleach  over  a Leghorn  or  a fancy  braid  as 
well  as  a perfession’l ; I never  larnt  the 
dress-makin’  trade,  but  I knew  how  to  cut 
little  gals’  frocks  an’  make  their  black  silk 
ap’ons;  an’  I’d  rip  up  an’  press  an’  clean 
ladies’  dresses,  an’  do  over  their  crape  an’ 
love  veils,  an’  steam  up  their  velvet  rib- 
b’ns  over  the  teakettle  to  raise  the  pile. 
An’  I sewed  over  carpets,  an’  stitched 
wristban’s,an’ — I don’t  know  what  I didn’t 
do  them  days,  for  I had  what  ary  Knapp 
I ever  see— I mean  our  branch — had  all 
their  born  days,  an’  that  was,  ‘s  I s’ pose 
ycfti  know,  o’  course — fac’lty. 

“ An’  the  best  fam’lies  in  Har’ford  em- 
ployed me,  an’  set  by  me,  an’  knowin’ 
what  I was  an’  what  my  an'stors  had  ben, 
they  treated  me  *s  if  I was  one  of  their 
own  sort.  An’  ag’in  an’  ag'in  I’ve  set  to 
the  same  table  with  secli  folks ’s  the  Wads- 
worthses  an’  Ellsworthses  an’  Terrys  an’ 
Wellses  an’  Huntin’tons.  An’  I made  a 
good  deal  outer  my  gard'nin’.  I had  all 
the  Knapp  hank’rin’  for  that,  an’  from  the 
time  I was  a mite  of  a gal  I was  allers  dig- 
gin’  an’  scratchin’  in  the  dirt  like  a hen, 
slickin’  in  seeds  an’  slips,  an’  pullin’  up 
weeds,  snippin’  an’  prunin’  an’  trainin’ an’ 
wat’rin’.  An’  I had  the  beautif’ lest  gar- 
d'n  in  Har’ford,  an’  made  a pretty  penny 
outer  it  too.  I sold  slips  an'  cuttin's,  an’ 
saved  seeds  o’  my  best  posies,  puttin’  ’em 
up  in  little  paper  cases,  pasted  over  at  the 
edges,  an’  there  was  plenty  o'  cust'mers 
for  'em,  I can  tell  ye.  For  my  sunflowers 
was  's  big  as  pie  plates,  my  holly  hawks 
jest  dazzlin’  to  look  at,  my  cant'b'ry-bells 
big  an’  blue,  my  dailyers  ’s  quilly  ’s 
quills— all  colors:  I had  four  kinds  o’ 
pinks;  I had  bach’lor’s- butt'ns,  feather- 
fews,  noneserprelties,  sweet-williams,  chi- 
ny-asters,  flowerdelooses,  tulups,  daffies, 
larkspurs,  prince's-feathers,  cock’s-combs, 
red-balm,  mournin’  - bride,  merrygools — 
Oh,  I'm  all  outer  breath,  an'  I ’ain't  told 


ye  half  the  blooms  I had  in  that  Har’ford 
gard’n.  But  I could  tell  ye!  If  'twas  all 
drawed  out  there  on  that  floor  an’  painted 
to  life,  I couldn't  see ’t  any  plainer  n I see 
’t  this  minnit,  eyesshet  orop’n.  An'  how 
I did  set  by  them  beds!  Dr.  Hawes— I 
went  to  the  Centre  to  meetiu’ — Dr.  Hawes 
he  says,  one  time  when  he  come  to  make 
a past’ral  call,  says  he  in  his  way— he  was 
kinder  ongraceful,  ye  know — pintin’  his 
long  finger  at  me  an’  shakin’  it  up  an' 
down,  he  says:  ‘Loretty,  Loretty,’  very 
loud  an'  solium,  ye  know,  ‘don’t  you  set 
your  ’fections  on  them  fadin’  flowers  o' 
earth, an’  forgit  the  never-with’rin’  flowers 
o’  heav’n,’  he  says.  Ye  see  he'd  ben  pray- 
in’ with  me,  an’  right  in  the  midst  an’ 
’mongst  o’  his  prayer  he  ketclied  sight  o' 
me  reachin'  out  to  pull  up  a weed  iu  the 
box  o’  young  balsams  I was  startin’  in  the 
house.  So  ’tain’t  no  wonder  he  was  riled, 
for  he  was  dreffie  good, an1  was  one  of  them 
folks  who,  ’s  the  hymn  says, 

‘Knows  the  wuth  o’  prayer, 

An’  wishes  offen  to  be  there.’ 

“Well,  ’twas  ’bout  that  time,  ’s  I was 
sayin’,  an’  I was  a single  woman  o’  thirty- 
seven,  or  p’r’aps  a leetle  more,  not  wuth 
countin’  oil  a single  woman’s  age,  when 
there  come  upon  me  the  biggest,  awf  lest, 
scariest  s’prise ’t  ever  come  upon  any  one 
afore,  let  ’lone  a Knapp — our  branch.  A 
letter  come  to  me  one  day  from  Cap'u 
Akus  Chadwick,  form’ly  o'  Stouin'ton.  an' 
a friend  o’  pa's,  but  now  an  old  man  in 
New  Lon’on,  an’  this  ’s  what  lie  says: 
Seems  ’t  a ship ’d  come  into  New  Bed- 
ford, a whaliu,’  ship,  with  a r'rnark'ble 
story.  They'd  had  rough  weather  an'  big 
gales,  an’  got  outer  their  courrfe,  an*  they'd 
sighted  land,  an’  when  they  come  to  t — 
I don’  know  how  or  why  they  did  come 
to't,  whether  they  meant  ter  or  had  ter — 
they  see  on  the  shore  a woman,  an'  when 
they  landed  there  wa’n’t  ary  other  folks 
on  the  hull  island ; nothin’  but  four-footed 
critters — wild  ones— an’  birds  an'  mon- 
keys, an’  all  kinder  outlandish  bein’s: 
not  a blessed  man  or  woman,  not  even  a 
heath’n  or  a idle,  ’s  fur ’s  they  could  tell, 
in  the  hull  deestrick,  but  on’y  jest  this  one 
poor  woman.  An’  she  couldn't  talk  no 
more'n  Juley  Brace  to  the  'sylum;  an' 
she  was  queer-lookin’,  an'  her  clo’es  was 
all  outer  fash'n,  kinder  furry  an'  skinny 
garm'nts,  an’  she  had  a lonesome,  scarcl 
kinder  look,  ’s  if  she  hadn’t  ben  much  in 
cump'ny.  An’  yit  with  ’t  all  there  was 
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a sorter  respectable  ’pearance,  an’ — Oh, 
ladies,  I’m  all  stuffed  up,  an’  can’t  svvaller 
good.  I’m  livin’  over  ’n  my  mind  the 
fust  time  I read  them  words,  an’  was 
struck  all  ’n  a heap  by  ’em.  Jest  hand 
me  them  posies  a min  nit,  an’  I’ll  be  all 
right  in  a jiffy.  There,  now  I can  go  on. 
With  it  all,  he  says,  there  was  a strong 
Knapp  look  about  this  unfort’nateisl’nder ; 
in  fac’,  she  favored  ’em  so  strong ’t  the 
fust  mate,  a Mystic  man,  who'd  offen 
heerd  the  story  o’  pa’s  shipwreck  an’  Coret- 
ty’s  drownin’,  thought  he'd  orter  ’nquire 
inter  the  matter.  The  cap'n  o’  the  ship 
was  a Scotchman,  an’  the  sailors  was 
mostly  Portergeese,  an’  Sandwidgers,  an’ 
Kannakers,  an’  she  wouldn’t  take  no 
notice  o’  ary  on  ’em,  an’  tried  to  run 
away.  But  when  ’Lias  Mall’ry,  the  mate, 
went  up  to  her  she  stopped  an’  looked ’t 
him,  an’  kinder  gabbled  a leetle  bit,  in  a 
jibbery  sorter  way,  an’  when  he  ast  her 
to  come  aboard,  she  follered  like  a lamb. 
An’  they  fetched  her  along,  an’  the  more 
they  see  on  her — I mean  ’Lias,  who  was 
the  only  one ’t  knowed  the  Knappses,  our 
branch — the  more ’t  seemed  sure  an’  sar- 
tin ’t  this  was  reely  an’  truly,  strange  as 
’t  might  be,  Coretty  Knapp,  who’d  ben 
lost  more’n  thirty  year  afore.  There’s  no 
use  my  try  in’  to  tell  you  how  I felt,  or 
what  I done  jest  at  fust;  when  I read  that 
letter  I couldn’t  seem  to  sense  it  one 
mite,  an’  y it  in  half  an  hour ’t  seemt ’s  if 
I’d  a-knowed  it  a year,  an’  I never  mis- 
doubted that  ’twas  true ’s  gospil,  an’  that 
my  poor  dear  little  twin  sister  Coretty ’d 
ben  found  an’  was  cornin’  home  to  me. 

“I  gin  up  pa  t’wunst;  he’d  ’a  ben  too 
old  now,  even  fora  Knapp,  an’  I see  plain 
enough  ’t  he  must  be  deader’n  dead;  but 
oh,  what  ’twas  to  realize  ’t  I had  a reel 
flesh  an’  blood  sister,  queer  an’  onciv’lized 
’s  she  must  be  a’ter  livin’  in  the  backwoods 
so  long!  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
’Lias  Mall’ry  was  on  his  way  to  Har’ford 
this  very  minnit,  ’bringin’  Miss  Knapp  to 
her  only  livin’  r’lation’ — that  was  me. 
An’  ’t  said  they  was  goin'  to  bring  her  jest 
’s  she  was  when  they  ketched  her,  so’s 
I could  see  her  in  her  nat’ral  state:  an’ 
who  had  a better  right  ? 4 But  land’s 

sake!’  I says  to  myself ’s  I lay  that  letter 
down,  ‘how  she’ll  look  a-comin’  through 
Har’ford  streets  all  skinny  an’  furry,  an’ 
jabbery  ’s  they  d’scribe  her!  I do  hope 
she’ll  take  a carr'ge.'  Well,  I couldn’t 
stand  all  this  alone,  an’  I put  on  my  bun- 
nit  an’  shawl  an’  went  up  to  Dr.  Hawes  s, 


an’  to  Deac’n  Colt’ns’s,  an’  over  to  Sister 
Pitkins’s,  an’  I told  ’em  all  this  amazin’ 
liist’ry,  wonderf’ler  than  Rob’nson  Crusoe 
or  Riley’s  Narrative.  An’  sech  a stir ’s  it 
made  in  quiet  old  Har’ford  you’d  never 
b’leeve.  Afore  I’d  fairly  got  hum  an’  took 
off  my  things,  folks  begun  to  call.  Ev’ry 
one  wanted  to  know  ’f  ’twas  reely  an’ 
truly  so,  an’  ’f  I had  a reel  live  lieath’n 
sister  cornin’  home  from  them  far-away 
countries  where  ev'ry  prospeck  pleases  an’ 
only  man  is  vile.  But  this  part  on’t  I 
wouldn’t  hear  to  for  a minnit.  4 Whatever 
she  is,’  I says,  4 she  ain’t  a lieath’n.  She’s 
a Knapp,  born  ’f  not  bred,  an’  there  never 
was  a lieath’n  ’mong  the  Knappses  sence 
Knappses  was  fust  made.  Mebbe  she  ain’t 
a perfesser,’  I says,  4 prob’ly  ain’t,  for  she 
’ain’t  had  no  settled  min’ster  or  sech  priv- 
’leges,  but  she  don’t  have  nothin’  to  do 
with  idles  an’  sech  fool’shness,’  I says. 
But  I could  see  ’t  they  was  countin’  on 
suthin’  outer  this  for  monthly  concert, 
an’  that  stirred  me  up  a leetle;  but  I jest 
waited.  An’  bimeby — what  do  you  think 
o’  this? — there  was  a c'mitty  waited  on  me. 
An’  sech  a time ! 

44  There  was  P’fessor  Phelps  o’  the  Con- 
gr’ational  Sem’nary,  an’  P’fessor  Spencer 
o’  Wash’n’t’n  Collige,  an’  Elder  Day,  the 
Baptist  min’s  ter;  an’  there  was  one  o’  the 
Dem’cratic  ed’tors,  an’  some  one  from  the 
Connet’cut  Cur'nt , an’  Dr.  Barnes,  o’ 
Weth’sfield,  a infiddle,  who’d  writ  a sorter 
Tom  Painey  book  that  was  put  inter  the 
stove  by  ev’ry  Christian ’t  got  hold  on  it. 
An’  there  was  Mr.  Gallagher  from  the 
deaf  an’  dumb  ’sylum,  an’  Dr.  Cook  from 
the  crazy  ’sylum,  an’  Mr.  Williams,  the 
’Piscople  min’ster,  an’  Priest  O’Conner, 
the  Catli’lic,  an’  Pars'n  Loomis,  tlieMeth- 
’dist.  That’s  ’bout  all,  I b’leeve,  but  there 
may  ’a  ben  some  I disremember  arter  all 
these  years.  An’  what  do  you  think — 
what  do  you  think  they  wanted  ? ’Twas 
some  time  afore  I could  see  through  their 
talk  myself,  for  they  was  all  big  scholars, 
an’  you  know  them’s  the  hardest  sort  to 
compr’end.  But  bimeby  I made  out  ’t 
they  was  all  dreffle  ’xcited  about  this  story 
o’  my  sister,  for  it  gin  ’em  a chance  they'd 
never  ’xpected  to  git,  of  a bran’-new  hu- 
man bein’  grovved  up  without  ‘precept  or 
’xample,’  ’s  they  say,  or  ary  idee  o’  reli- 
gion or  pol’tics  or  church  gov’nment,  or 
doctrines  of  any  sort.  An’  they’d  all  got 
together  an’  'greed,  ’f  I was  willin’,  they’d 
jest  ’xper  ment  on  Coretty  Knapp.  Well, 
’t  fust  I didn't  take  t'  the  idee  one  speck. 
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It  seemed  kinder  onnat’ral  an’  onhuman 
to  go  to  work  pullin’  to  pieces  an’  patchin’ 
up  an’  fittin’  in  scraps  to  this  poor,  onfor- 
t’nate,  empty  sorter  soul  ’t  had  strayed 
’way  off  from  its  hum  in  a Christian  land 
o’  deestrick  schools  an’  meetin’s,  an’  all 
sech  priv’leges,  instead  o’  takin’  her  right 
inter  our  hearts  an’  ’fections,  an’  lamin’ 
her  all ’t  she  orter  know.  ’T  seemed ’s  if 
we  orter  let  ’xper’ments  alone,  an’  go  to 
coddlin’  an’  coss’tin’  up  this  poor  lost 
sheep,  which  was  wuth  far  more’n  ninety 
an’  nine  which  goes  not  astray. 

“But  howsomepro — as  Eider  Cheese- 
man  used  to  say — they  was  all,  ’s  I said 
afore,  larned  men,  an’  most  on  ’em  good 
men  too,  an’  ’s  they  was  all  ’greed,  an’  I 
was  only  one,  an,’  a woman  too,  I gin  up. 
An’  afore  they  left  ’twas  all  settled ’t  they 
should  all  have  a try  at  poor  sister  Coret- 
ty,  an’  all  persent  their  own  views  on  re- 
ligion, pol’tics,  an’  so  forth.  An’  me  nor 
nobody  was  to  make  nor  meddle  afore- 
hand,  or  try  to  prej’dice  her  one  way  or 
t’other;  an’  so  they  ’xpected  to  find  out 
what  the  nat'ral  mind  would  take  ter,  or 
whether  there  was  anything ’t  all  in  he- 
redit’ry  ways.  I could  ’a  telled  ’em  that 
last  afore  they  b’gun,  but  I thought  I’d 
let  ’em  find  ’t  out  their  own  way. 

“You  might  think,  mebbe,I’d  ben  scaret 
’bout  the  r’sult.  For  what  a dreffle  thing 
’f  poor  Coretty ’d  ben  talked  over  by  Elder 
Day — a dreffle  glib  talker,  ’s  all  Baptists 
be,  an’  a reel  good  man,  ’s  most  on  ’em  is, 
though  I say ’t ’s  shouldn’t,  bein’  a Knapp 
jnyself,  with  all  the  Knappses’  d’slike  to 
their  doctrines — what  ’f  she’d  ben  talked 
over  to  ’mersion  an’  close  c’mmunion 
views,  an’  ben  dipped  ’stead  o’  sprinkled  ? 
Or  agin,  ’f  she'd  b’lieved  all  the  Cath’lic 
priest  let  on,  an’  swallered  liis  can'les  an’ 
beads  an’  fish  an’  sech  popish  things.  Or 
wuss  still,  s’pose  she’d  backslid  hully,  an’ 
put  her  trust  in  Dr.  Barnes’s  talk,  b’com- 
in’  an  infiddle,  like  unter  the  fool  that 
said  in  his  heart.  But  some  way  or 
t’other  I wa’n’t  a mite  ’fraid.  I fell  right 
back  on  my  faith  in  a overrulin’  Prov- 
’dence,  an’  p’r’aps  more  on  Knapp  ways, 
an’  felt  all  the  time  Coretty ’d  come  out 
right  at  the  eend. 

“ But  you  see  she  hadn’t  come  yit,  an’ 
the  thing  waster  know  whether  you  could 
make  her  un’erstan’  anything  till  she’d 
larnt  to  talk.  ’F  she  could  only  gabble, 
how  was  any  on  us  to  know  whether  she 
gabbled  Baptistry  or  ’Piscopality  or  what- 
all,  an’  we’d  got  to  wait  an’  see.  An’ 
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Mr.  Gallagher,  o’  the  ’svlum,  he  wanted 
to  try  her  on  signs  fust,  an’  see  ’f  he 
couldn’t  c’mmunicate  with  her  right  off 
by  snappin’  his  fingers  an’  screwin’  up  his 
featur’s  an’  p’intin’  at  her  in  thatdumb  way 
they  do  up  t’  the  ’sylum.  He  said  ’twas 
more  nat’ral  to  do  that  way  than  to  talk ; 
but  then  he  didn’t  know  much  about  the 
Knappses  an’  their  powers  o’  speech.  An’ 

Dr.  Cook,  the  crazy  doctor,  he  said  he  was 
int’rested  in  the  brains  part  o’  the  subjick, 
an’  he’d  jest  liketer  get  at  ’em ; he  wanted 
to  see  what  ’feet  on  her  head  an’  ’djacent 
parts  this  queer  sorter  retired  life ’d  had. 

An’  so  they  went  on  till  they  went  off. 

“Well,  might ’s  well  come  to  the  p’int 
o’  my  story,  an’  the  blessed  minnit  I fust 
see  my  twin  sister,  my  t’other  half,  you 
might  say,  for  ’twas  reely  her,  a-comin’ 
in  at  the  gate.  ’Twa’n’t  so  bad ’s  I ’xpect- 
ed. I’d  kinder  got  my  head  sot  on  picters 
o’  the  Eskimoses  in  my  jography.  with 
buff’lo-robes  tied  round  ’em,  an’  I was 
r’lieved  when  I see  her  get  outer  the  car- 
r’ge  with  ’Lias  Mall’ry  lookin’  quite  re- 
spect’ble  an’  Knappy.  To  be  sure  she  had 
skins  on,  but  she’d  gone  an’  made  ’em 
inter  a reel  fair  likeness  o’  my  plainest 
ev’ry-day  dresses,  cut  gorin’  an’  sorter  fit- 
tin’  in  at  the  waist, an’  with  the  skirt  pretty 
long,  ’bout  to  the  tops  o’  her  gaiters.  An’ 
she  had  quite  a n ice-lookin’  bunnit  on, 
braided  o’  some  kinder  furrin  grass  or 
straw,  hum-made  o’  course,  an’  not  jest  in 
the  latest  fash'n,  but  that  wa’n’t  to  be 
’xpected,  when  she’d  made  it  ’fore  ever 
seein1  one.  An’  she  was  dreffle  tanned 
an’  freckled  an’  weather-beat  like,  but,  oh, 
my!  my!  wa’n’t  she  a Knapp  all  over, 
from  head  to  foot ! Ev’ry  featur’  favored 
some  o’  the  fam’ly.  There  was  Uncle 
Zadock’s  long  nose,  an’  graif  mer’s  square 
chin,  an’  Aunt  Hopey’s  thick  eyebrows, 
an’  dear  pa’s  pacin’  walk,  an’  over  an’ 
above  all  there  was  me  all  over  her,  ’s  if 
I wasa-lookin’  ’t  myself  in  a lookin’-glass. 

I dun  know  wliat'I  done  for  a minnit.  I 
cried  an’  I choked  an’  I blowed  my  nose, 
an’  I couldn’t  say  one  blessed  word  till  I 
swallered  hard  an’  set  my  teeth,  an’  then 
I bustout,  ‘ Oh, Coretty  Knapp, I’m  glad  to 
see  ye!  how’s  your  health  ?’  I’d  forgot 
for  a minnit  ’bout  her  not  talkin’,  but  I 
own  I was  beat  when  she  jest  says,  ’s  good 
’s  I could  say  it  myself,  says  she,  ‘Thank 
ye,  sister  Loretty ; how’s  vourn  ?’  An’ 
we  shook  hands  an’  kissed  each  other. 

I’d  been  so  ’fraid  she’d  rub  noses  or  hit 
her  forrid  on  the  ground— s’lammin’,  s 
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the  books  o’  travels  says — an’  then  she 
took  one  cheer  an’  I took  another,  an’  we 
both  took  a good  look  ’t  each  other,  for 
you  know  we  hadn’t  met  anywheres  for 
the  longest  spell.  An’  I forgot  all  about 
’Lias  Mall’ry  till  he  says,  4 You  see,  Miss 
Knapp,  she  speaks  pretty  good,  don’t  she  ? 
Them  Scotch  an’  Portergeese  an’  so  on 
couldn’t  get  a word  out  on  her,  but ’s  soon 
’s  she  heerd  good  Connect’eut  spoke,  she 
picked  ’t  right  up  ‘s  slick  ’s  anything.’ 
‘O’  course  I did,  Mr.  Mall’ry,’  says  Co- 
retty . 4 1 never  could  abide  them  furriners. 
United  States  talk ’s  good  enough  for  me,’ 
says  she.  4 Knapp  all  over,’  says  I;  4 an’ 
now  do  take  off  your  things  an’  jest  make 
yourself  to  hum,  an’  le’s  have  a good  old- 
fashioned  talk,  for  I ’ain’t  seen  none  o’  my 
folks  for  so  long.’ 

“But  when  she  took  off  her  bunnit  an’ 
I see  how  the  poor  thing ’d  ben  an’  gone 
an’  twisted  up  her  hair  behind  in  the  same 
tight, knobby,  Knappy  way  all  the  Knapps- 
es — the  female  part  o’  our  branch,  I mean 
— had  fixed  theirn  for  gen’rations  farzino, 
I ’most  cried  ag'in.  ’Course  she  hadn’t 
no  hair-pins  nor  shoestring  to  fas’n ’t  with, 
but  she’d  tied  it  tight ’s  tight  with  some 
kind  o’  barky  stuff,  an’  stuck  a big  thorn 
in  to  keep  it  there. 

“Well,  you  won’t  care  ’bout  our  talk; 
it  wap  all  folksy  an’  Knappy  an’  ’bout 
fam'ly  matters,  for  we  had  lots  to  talk 
about.  She’d  lost  all  run  o’  the  fam’ly 
an’  neighbors,  never  bearin’  a word  for 
more'n  thirty  year.  In  fac’,  she’d  forgot 
all  about  pa  an’  ma  an’  me,  ’s  was  nat’ral, 
with  not  a livin’  soul  to  talk  to,  for  she 
owned  right  up  she’d  never  seed  a human 
bein’,  or  heerd  a word  o’  speech,  or  seen  a 
paper,  sence  I see  her  last  in  that  dreffle 
spell  o’  weather  out  to  sea.  So  I’ll  jest 
jump  over  to  where  the  ’xperiment  was 
tried  an’  how  it  come  out.  I’d  kep’  my 
prommus  an’  never  said  one  word  about 
religion, or  pol’tics,or  church  gover’ment, 
or  anything  o’  that  kind,  though  I did 
ache  to  know  her  views. 

“An’  they  all  come  in,  the  ev’nin’  arter 
she  arriv,  the  c’mitty,  I mean,  to  have  it 
out  with  her.  Coretty  didn’t  s’rmise  ’twas 
an  ’xperiment— she  thought  ’twas  a sorter 
visitin’  time,  an’  she  was  dreffle  fond  o’ 
comp’ny,an’  never ’d  had  much  chance  for 
’t.  So  there  she  set,  a-knittin’  (she  took  to 
that  right  off,  an’  ’fore  I’d  done  castin’  on 
for  her  she  ketched  it  outer  my  hands  an’ 
says,  ‘’Twill  be  stronger  with  double 
thread,  Loretty,’  an’  she  ravelled  it  out 


an’  done  it  over  double).  She  set  there 
knittin’,  ’s  I said  afore,  an’  I set  close  by 
her,  an’  the  c’mitty  they  set  round,  an’ 
they’d  ’greed  ’mongtheirselves  how  they'd 
do  it,  an’  who’d  have  the  fust  chance, 
an’  arter  a few  p’lite  remarks  about  the 
weather  an’  her  health,  an’  sech,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  ’Piscople  min’ster,  begun. 
An’  he  says:  ‘Miss  Knapp,  I s’pose  there 
wa’n’t  no  Church  in  your  place  o’  res’- 
dence,  seein’  ’t  there  was  so  few  ’nhabi- 
tants.  But  even  ’f  there’d  a-ben  more  ’f 
a parish,’  says  he,  ‘there  couldn’t  ’a  ben 
no  reel  Church’  (he  spoke  it  with  a cap’tle 
C,’s  all  ’Piscoples  does), 4 ’s  there  wa’n’t  no 
prop’ly  fixed-up  priest,  nor  no  bishop  to 
put  his  hands  on  one,’  he  says.  (Mebbe 
I don’t  give  jest  the  very  words,  but  I git 
the  meanin’  straight.)  ‘No,  sir,’  says 
sister, 4 there  wa’n’t  a meetin’-house  on  the 
hull  island,  nor  any  means  o’  grace  o’ 
that  kind;  for  there  wa’n’t  no  folks  but 
me,  an’  you  can’t  have  a prosp’rous  re- 
ligious s’ciety  without  folks.  But  ’f  there 
had  ben,’  she  says,  ribbin’  away  at  her 
stockin’  top,  two  an’  one,  two  an’  one, 
says  she,  4 we’d  ’a  lis’ned  to  a few  can’- 
dates,  an’  s’lected  a suit’ble  party,  had  a 
s’ciety  meetin’,  an’  called  him.  For  my- 
self,’ says  she,  ‘ I don’t  set  much  by  this 
applestollic  success’n.’ 

“Well,  I was  beat  agin,  spite  o’ 
knowin’  the  strong  feelin’  o’  the  fam’ly 
on  that  very  p’int;  for  how  on  airth  ’d 
she  picked  up  sech  sound  an’  good  idees 
’way  off  in  that  rurul  deestrick  ? I tell 
ye, ye  can’t  ’xplain  it  on  ary  other  ground 
than  ways;  ’twas  Knapp  ways.  Mr. 
Williams  he  looked  a mite  riled,  but  he 
was  a dreffle  pleasant  man,  an’  he  kep' 
on,  though  the  others  they  sorter  smiled. 

I can’t  rec’lect  all  he  said,  but  ’twas  ’bout 
the  orders  in  the  Church,  the  deac'us  an’ 
presbyter’ans  an’  bishops,  an’  he  talked 
’bout  the  creed  an’  other  art’cles,  an  ’ collicks 
an’  lit’nies,  an’  all  them  litigical  things. 
He  did  talk  beautiful,  I own  it  myself, 
an’  my  mouth  was  all  in  my  heart  for  a 
spell,  for  Coretty  kep’  so  still,  an’  seemed 
’s  if  she  was  a-listenin’  an’  meditatin'. 
But  in  a minnit  I see  she  was  jest  countin' 
her  stitches  to  set  her  seam,  an’  I was 
r’lie  ved.  An'  when  he  got  through  talkin' 
he  handed  her  a prayer-book,  jest  a com- 
mon one,  he  called  it,  an’  a little  cat'- 
chism.  Coretty  took  ’em,  perlite  ’s  ye 
please,  an’  she  looked ’t  the  covers,  an’  she 
says,  very  p’lite,  4 Much  obleeged  to  ye, 
sir,  but  they  don’t  seemter  int’rest  me 
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someway.  I can  make  up  prayers  for 
myself,  ’f  it’s  all  the  same  to  you/  she 
says,  still  dreffle  p’lite;  ‘an’  this  cat'chism 
don't  seem  to  go  t’  the  right  spot,  ’s  fur 
as  I'm  consarned,’  says  she,  not  op’nin'  it 
’t  all,  ‘but  I’m  jest  ’s  much  obleeged  to 
ye;’  an’  she  went  on  knittin’. 

“ Then  Elder  Day  he  op’ned  the  subjeck 
o’  Baptistry.  Fust  sister  Coretty  lis’ned 
p’litely  ’s  she  had  afore,  but  he  hadn’t 
hardly  got  to  his  sec’ndly  afore  she  pricked 
up  her  ears  an’  jumped ’s  if  suthin’  ’d  hit 
her,  an’  she  lay  down  her  stockin’  an’ 
stiffened  up,  an’  she  looked  him  right  in 
the  eye;  an’  ’fore  he  was  half-way  to  the 
thirdly  she  broke  out,  an’  she  says:  ‘El- 
der Day,  I don't  want  to  be  imp’lite  to 
comp’ny  in  my  sister's  house,  an’  me  jest 
arriv,  but  there’s  suthin’  in  me  that  ree- 
ly  can’t  stand  them  doctrines  o’  youm 
another  minnit,  they  rile  me  so.  No,  I 
won't  stand  it!’  she  says,  with  her  face 
all  red,  an’  her  eyes  snappin’,  an’  she 
b’gun  to  gether  up  her  things,  an’  git  up 
outer  her  cheer  for  a run.  But  I went  up 
ter  her  an’  whispered  to  her,  an’  sorter 
smoothed  her  down,  for  I see  what  ’twas, 
an’  ’t  old  Knapp  feel  in’  ’gainst  Baptists 
that ’d  ben  growin’  up  an’  ’ncreasin’  for 
cent’ries  was  all  cornin’  inside  on  her 
t’  wunst  an’  tearin’  her  up;  but  Elder  Day 
he  jest  said,  ’s  pleasant ’s  pie-crust, he  says, 
‘Let  her  'lone,  Miss  Knapp,  an’  I'll  read 
her  a soothin’  varse  or  two,’  and  he  up 
with  a little  leather-covered  book,  an’  he 
read  out: 

4 A few  drops  o*  water  dropped  from  a man’s  han’, 
They  call  it  baptissum  an*  think  it  will  stan’ 

On  the  head  of  a child  that  is  under  the  cuss, 

But  that  has  no  warrant  in  Seri  pier  for  us.’ 

“He  was  goin’  on,  but  Coretty  she  jest 
jumped  up,  makin’  her  cheer  fall  over 
with  a bang,  an’  she  slat  her  work  down 
an’  run  outer  the  room,  her  knittin’  bob- 
bin’ a’ter  her,  for  the  ball  o’  yarn  was  in 
her  pocket.  I went  a’ter  her  to  coax  her 
back,  but  she  kep’  a-sayin’,  4 Oh,  Loretty, 
what's  the  matter  o’  me!  I’m  jest  bilin’ 
an’  bubblin’  an’  swellin’  up  inside,  an’  I 
feel 's  if  nothin’  could  help  me  but  bumin’ 
up  a few  Baptists,’  she  says.  An’  I says, 

‘ Keep ’s  quiet ’s  you  can,  sister;  it's  dreffle 
try  in’,  I know,  an’  it's  all  come  on  you 
t’  wunst — the  strong  Knapp  feelin’  agin 
’em — but  come  back  to  the  keepin’-room 
an’  we’ll  change  the  subjeck.’  An’  she 
come.  An’  then  Priest  O'Conner,  the 
Cath’lic,  he  begun  at  her,  an’  he  was  jest 
’s  smooth ’s  silk,  an’  he  talked  reel  fluent 


’bout  the  saints, an’  purg’t’ry,  an’  Fridays, 
an’  the  bach’lor  state  for  min’sters,  an' 
penances,  an’  Id’  know  whatall.  An’  Co- 
retty she  was  hard  at  work  at  her  knittin’, 
an’  when  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  an’ 
pull  out  some  beads  an’  medals  an’  jingly 
trink’ts  o’  that  sort,  she  kinder  started ’s  if 
she’d  jest  waked  up,  an’  she  says,  ‘’Xcuse 
me,  Mr.  O’Conner,  I lost  the  thread  o’ 
what  you  was  sayin’  for  a minnit,  but  I 
won’t  trubble  ye  to  go  over ’t  agin  ; I don't 
seemter  take  to  Cath’lics,  an’  I never 
wear  beads.’  An’  she  went  on  knittin’. 

“An’  so  ’twas  with  ’em  all — ’Piscople, 
Baptist,  Meth’dist — ev’ry  livin’  soul  on 
’em,  they  done  their  best,  an’  never  p’duced 
any  impression ’t  all.  But  bimeby  P’fessor 
Phelps,  o’  the  Congr’ation’l  Sem’nary,  he 
got  his  turn,  an’  b’gun.  Oh,  how  she  did 
jest  drink  it  in ! She  dropped  her  knittin’ 
an’  set  up  and  leaned  forrud,  an’  she 
smiled,  an’  nodded  her  head,  an’  beat 
her  hands  up  an’  down,  an’  tapped  her 
foot  ’s  if  she  was  hearin’  the  takin'est 
music;  she  ’most  purred,  she  seemed  so 
comfort’ble  an’  sat’sfied.  Oncet  in  a while 
she'd  up  an’  say  suthin’  herself  ’fore  he 
could  say  it.  Frinstance,  when  he  come 
to  foreord’nation  an’  says,  4 My  good  wo- 
man, I hope  soon  ter  ’xplain  to  you  ’bout 
the  won’ful  decrees  o’  God,  an’  how  they 
are  His  etarnel  purpose, an’  ’ — 4 Don’t  put 
yerself  out  to  do  that,  p’fessor,’  she  says. 

4 O’  course  I know  ’t  accordin’  to  the 
couns’l  of  His  own  will  He  ’th  foreordain- 
ed whats’ever  cometli  to  pass ; but  I’d  jest 
like  to  hear  you  preach  on  that  subjeck.’ 
An’  when  he  alluded  to  some  havin’  ben 
’lected  to  everlastin’  life,  she  says,  kinder 
low,  to  herself  like,  4 Out  of  His  mere  good 
pleasure  from  all  etarnity,  I s’ pose.’  The 
very  words  o’  the  cat’chism,  ye  see,  an’  she 
never  goin’  to  weekly  cat’chism  or  month- 
ly r’view ! An’  when  he  stopped  a minnit 
she  says,  all  ’xcited  like,  ‘Now  I call  that 
talk,  an’  it’s  the  very  fust  I’ve  heerd  to- 
night.’ Then  he  took  a book  out  of  his 
pocket.  ’Twas  a copy  of  the  old  New 
England  primer,  with  whity-blue  covers 
outside  an’  the  cat’chism  inside,  an’  he 
says,  4 Miss  Knapp,  p’raps  you  ain’t  f mil- 
iar witli  this  little  book,  but — ’ She 
ketched  it  right  outer  his  hand,  an’  the 
tears  they  come  right  up  inter  her  eyes, 
an’  she  says,  in  a shaky  voice,  4 1 don't 
think  I ever  see  ’t  afore,  p’fessor,  but  it 
’pears  to  be  the  Westminster  Shorter.’ 
Then  she  jest  give  way  an’  cried  all  over 
it  till  ’twas  soppin’.  An’  she  did  jest  hang 
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on  ter  his  words  when  he  come  to  the 
prob’ble  futur’  o’  most  folks,  an’  how  the 
cat’chism  says  they’re  ‘ under  His  wrath 
an’  cuss,  an’  so  made  li’ble  to  all  the 
mis’ries  o’  this  life,  to  death  itself,  an’  the 
pains  o’  hell  Trover.1  She  jest  kep1  time 
to  them  words  with  her  head  an’  her  hands 
an’  her  feet ’s  if  ’twas  an  old  toon  she’d 
knowed  all  her  born  days. 

“An1  so  ’twas,  right  straight  through; 
they  tried  her  on  everything,  an1  ’twas 
alius  the  same  come-out;  she  picked  an’ 
kep’  all  the  Knappses  had  alius  stood  to, 
an’  throwed  away  what  the  Knappses ’d 
d’sliked.  She  ’most  pitched  her  knittin’, 
ball  an’  all,  at  the  Dem’cratic  newspaper 
man;  an’  when  the  Connet’cut  Cur'nt 
ed’lor  laid  down  the  Whig  platform,  she 
called  out  loud:  ‘I’m  on  that;  that’s  my 
pol’cy.  Who’s  our  cand’date  ?’  Poor  Mr. 
Gallagher,  he  didn’t  make  out  to  c’mmuni- 
cate  with  her ’s  he  ’xpected.  He  tried  her 
on  a Bible  story  in  signs,  but  a’ter  lookin’ 
at  him  a minnit  she  turned  ’way  an’  says: 

4 Poor  creeter,  can’t  he  talk  any  ? He  must 
’a  ben  cast  away  some  time,  I guess,  an’ 
’tis  sorter  dum’ing  to  the  speech,  as  I 
orter  know.  But  he’ll  pick  ’t  up  agin.’ 
An’  the  doctor  from  the  crazies,  an’  the 
p’fessor  from  Wash’n’t’n  Collige,  they 
tried  all  kinds  o’  brainy  tricks  on  her,  but 
her  head  was ’s  sound  as  their  own,  an’ 
made  on  the  good  old  Knapp  patt'n. 
An’ — oh,  I wish  you  could  ’a  seen  how 
foolish  Dr.  Barnes  looked  when  she  says 
to  him,  a’ter  he'd  op’ned  out  his  in  fiddle 
b’liefs — or  unb’liefs.  Says  she:  ‘Now, 
you  jest  hush  up.  I sh’d  think  you’d  be 
ashamed,  a’ter  livin’  here  in  a Christian 
land  ’mong  Congr’ation’lists  all  your 
days,  an’  not  know  who  made  you,  an’ 
what  your  chief  eend  is,  an’  what  the 
Scripters  princ’p’ly  teach.  Even  I knowed 
that,’  she  says,  ‘an’  me  in  a heath’n  land 
o’  grav’n  im'ges.’ 

‘4I’m  spinnin’  out  my  story  in  reel 
Knapp  way — they're  a long-winded  lot — 
but  1 11  try  to  bind  off  now.  But  fust  I 
must  tell  ye  ’bout  the  time  I showed  Co- 
retty  my  gard'n.  She’tf  ben  anxious  to 
see ’t,  said  she  lotted  on  flowers,  an’  had 
dreffle  pretty  ones  on  th’  island,  kinder 
tropicky  an’  queer,  but  she  wanted  ter  see 
some  hum  ones.  So  I took  her  out  an’ 
showed  her  my  beds.  ’Twas  July,  an’ 
my  gard’n  was  like  a rainbow,  or  a patch- 
work  comf’ter — all  colors.  She  walked 
round  an’  looked  at  the  roses  an’  pinks 
an’  all,  an’  smelt  at  ’em,  an’  seemed  pleased. 


4 But  somehow  I’m  kinder  dis’p’inted  too.’ 
she  says;  ‘I  d’  know  why,  but  there’s 
suthin’  lackin’.’  I jest  kep’  still,  an’  kind- 
er led  her  ’long  down  the  walk  to  the  cor- 
ner ’hind  the  row  o’  box,  an’  fust  she 
knowed  she  was  standin’  by  the  bed  o'  but- 
temeggs.  She  stood  stock-still  a minnit, 
then  she  held  up  both  hands  an’ cried  out, 

4 Oh,  C'rinthians!’ 

“’Twas  the  fust  time  she’d  ever  used 
the  ’xpression;  there  never  ’d  ben  any 
’casion  for ’t,  for  she'd  had  sech  a quiet 
sorter  life.  A’ter  that  she  was  alius 
hangin’  round  that  bed,  like  a cat  round 
a valerium  patch,  ’tendin’  them  posies, 
weedin’  ’em,  wat’rin’,  tyin’  ’em  up,  pickin’ 
’em,  wearin’  ’em,  an’  keepin’  ’em  in  her 
room.  ’Twas  a dreffle  comfort  to  have 
her  with  me;  but  ’twa’n’t  to  last;  I see 
that  ’most ’s  soon ’s  she  got  settled  down 
with  me.  She  b’gun  to  droop  an’  wilt 
down,  an’  to  look  pindlin’  an'  lean  like,  an’ 
bleached  out.  I tried  not  to  see  it,  an’ 
talked ’s  if  ’twas  change  o’  air,  an’  givin’ 
up  her  r'tired  life,  an ’s  if  she’d  soon  pick 
up,  an’  grow  to  a good  old  Knapp  age. 
But  when  she  b’gun  to  c’mplain  o’  feelin’ 
creepy  an’  goose-fleshy  an’  shiv’ry,  to  say 
her  head  was  het  up’  an’  her  feet  ’most 
froze,  I couldn’t  shet  my  eyes  to  ’t  no 
longer;  I knowed  the  sympt’ms  too  well; 
it  was  the  old  Knapp  enemy,  dum’-aigger. 
She  was  awful  young  for  that,  not  forty 
yit,  an’  the  Knappses  mostly  lived  to 
eighty  or  ninety.  But  I’ll  tell  you  how 
I reas’ned ’t  out  to  myself.  The  fanTly — 
the  rest  on  ’em — was  all  their  lives  takiu’ 
in  gradjal  like,  stronger  an’  stronger,  's 
they  could  bear  ’em,  the  Knapp  b'liefs. 
One  a’ter  t’other  they  got ’em,  like  teeth, 
an’  so  they  could  stand  it.  But  jest  think 
on ’t  a minnit,  that  poor  dear  gal  took  in 
all  them  b’liefs — an’  strong  ones  they  was, 
too,  the  strongest  goin’ — in  jest  a few  days’ 
time.  Foreord’nation,  'lection,  etarn'l 
pun’shment,  the  Whig  platform,  Congr’a- 
tion’l  s’ciety  gov’nraent,  United  States 
langwidge,  white-oak  cheese,  butterneggs 
— in  short,  the  hull  set  o’  Knapp  ways,  she 
took  ’em  all,  ’s  you  might  say,  ’t  one  big 
swaller.  No  wonder  they  disagreed  with 
her,  an’  left  her  nothin’  for 't  but  to  take 
the  only  one  left 't  she  hadn't  took  a' ready 
— the  Knapp  shakes! 

“I  didn't  say  nothin’  'bout  it  to  her;  I 
never  spoke  o’  the  fam’ly  trubble  *t  all, 
an’  I knowed  she’d  never  heat'd  on  *t  in 
her  life.  She  kep’  up  an*  'bout  for  a spell, 
but  one  day  she  come  to  see  me,  an’  she 
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says,  very  quiet  an’  carm,  ‘Loretty,  ’f 
ye’ll  give  me  the  sarcepan  I’ll  jest  set 
some  cam’mile  an’  hardhack  to  steep,  an’ 
put  a strip  o’  red  flann’l  round  my  neck 
an’  go  to  bed.  ’ My  heart  sunk  ’ way  down 
’s  I heerd  her;  but  I see  ’t  she’d  left  out 
some  o’  the  receipt,  so  I hoped  ’twan’t  so 
bad’s  I feared.  But  jest ’s  she  was  goin’ 
inter  her  bedroom  she  turned  round  an’ 
says,  ‘An’  mebbe  a peppergrass  poult’ce 
on  the  bottoms  o’  my  feet  would  be  a good 
an’  drawin’  thing,’  she  says.  There  was 
a lump  in  my  throat,  but  I thinks  to  my- 
self, 4 Never  mind,  ’f  she  don’t  ’lude  to  the 
piller.’  An’  I was  pickin’  the  pepper- 
grass  an’  wond’rin’  if  ’twas  the  smell  o’ 
that ’t  made  my  eyes  so  wet  an’  smarty, 
when  she  calls  me  softly,  an’  she  says, 
‘Sister,  I’m  dreffle  sorry  to  trubble  ye, 
but  ’f  you  could  give  me  another  piller, 
a hard,  thin  one,  I’d  be  ’bleeged.’  Then 
I knowed  ’twas  all  over,  an’  I never  had 
a grain  o’  hope  agin. 

“You’ll  ’xcuse  me,  ladies,  from  talkin’ 
much  more  ’bout  that  time.  I think  on’t 
’nough,  dear  knows;  I dream  on’t,  an’ wake 
with  my  piller  all  wet,  but  ’tain’t  good  for 
me  to  say  too  much  ’bout  it.  She  wa’n’t 
sick  long;  her  dum’-aigger  wa’n’t  very 
chronic,  ’s  the  doctors  says,  but  sharp  an’ 
quick.  An’  jest  three  weeks  from  the  day 
she  come  home  to  me  she’d  added  one 
more  to  the  long  list  o’  things  she’d  had 
to  lam  in  sech  a lim’ted  perod,  poor  gal, 
an’  took  in  the  Knapp  way  o’  dyin’. 

“ An’  ’twas  a quiet  way,  peace’ble,  still 
like,  not  makin’  no  great  fuss  ’bout  it,  but 
ready  an’  willin’.  She  didn’t  want  much 
waitin’  on,  only  fresh  posies— butterneggs 
o’  course — in  the  wineglass  on  the  stand  by 
her  bed ; an’  ye  may  be  sure  she  alius  had 
’em  there.  An’  I picked  all  I had,  an’ 
stuck  ’em  in  pitchers  an’  mugs  an’  bowls, 
an9  stood  ’em  on  the  mantel-shelf,  an’  on 
the  chest  o’  drawers,  an’  any  place ’t  would 


hold  ’em,  an’  the  room  was  all  lit  up  with 
’em — an’  with  her  hope  an’  faith  an’  par 
tient  ways  too— an’  so  she  seemed  to  pass 
right  through  a shinin’  yeller  path  till 
we  lost  sight  on  her,  where  it  ended,  I 
’ain’t  the  leastest  doubt,  in  the  gold’n 
streets  o’  heav’n. 

“But  I ’xpect  to  see  her  agin  ’fore 
very  long.  There’s  more  o’  the  fam’ly 
t’other  side  than  there  is  here  now,  an’ 
when  I think  o’  all  the  tribe  o’  Knappses 
in  that  land  ’cross  the  river,  why,  I think 
I’d  be  kinder  glad  to  go  there  myself; 
’twould  be  most  like  goin’  to  Thanksgiv- 
in’  ’t  the  old  homestid.  An’  I was  sayin’ 
to  Marthy  Husted  yist’day— she  looks 
a’ter  me  now,  ye  know— ’t  I had  a kinder 
creepy,  goose-fleshy,  shiv’ry  feelin’  soraer 
times,  ’t  my  head  was  all  het  up,  an’  my 
feet  ’most  froze,  an’  I guessed  she  better  be 
lookin’  at  the  yarb  bags  up  garr’t,  an’ 
layin’  in  a little  red  flann’l,  in  case  o’  any 
sickness  in  the  fam’ly.  An’,  ‘Marthy,’  I 
says,  ‘I  s’pose  there’s  a harder  piller  in 
the  house  ’n  the  one  I’m  usin’ — a thin  one, 
you  know.’  An’  I am  glad  the  butter- 
neggs is  cornin’  in  seas’n.” 

As  we  came  away  from  the  little  brown 
house  and  drove  along  toward  Greenwich 
we  were  silent  for  a little.  Then  I ex- 
claimed: “Jane  Benedict,  how  much 
truth  is  there  in  that  wild  tale  ? Was  her 
sister  shipwrecked,  and  did  she  appear* af- 
ter many  days?  For  pity’s  sake  enlight- 
en me,  for  my  head  is  ‘all  het  up,’ as 
Aunt  Loretty  would  say!” 

“She  was  an  only  child,”  answered 
Jane,  calmly,  as  she  touched  Billy  light- 
ly with  the  whip.  “ I believe  her  father 
was  a sailor,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  She 
herself  lived  as  house  keeper  for  many 
years  with  Dr.  Lounsbury,  of  Stamford, 
who  wrote  that  queer  book  on  heredity — 
Heirship , I think  he  called  it.  Perhaps 
she  imbibed  some  of  his  ideas.” 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SURGERY. 

BY  W.  W.  KEEN,  M.D. 


IN  no  department  of  medicine  has  there 
been  more  rapid  and  in  many  respects 
more  astonishing  progress  in  recent  years 
than  in  surgery.  This  progress  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  things— the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods,  and  to  what  we  have 
learned  from  laboratory  work  and  experi- 
ments upon  animals. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  a “simple” 
fracture,  in  which  the  skin  is  unbroken, 
and  a “compound”  fracture,  in  which  the 
skin  is  broken  and  the  air  has  easy  access 
to  the  fractured  bone,  were  vastly  different 
in  their  dangers;  but  why  the  communi- 
cation with  the  air  was  so  dangerous  was 
a mystery.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
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germs  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on 
every  material  coming  into  contact  with 
the  wound,  such  as  dirty  clothing,  ordi- 
narily clean  instruments,  the  skin  of  the 
patient,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the 
dressings,  have  been  investigated  by  a 
large  number  of  observers,  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  infection  comes 
not  from  the  wound  per  se,  but  from  the 
exterior,  and  that  this  infection  from  with- 
out is  the  cause  of  inflammation  and  of  its 
speedy  sequel,  the  formation  of  “pus” 
(that  is,  “ matter  ”).  Once  that  pus  begins 
to  form,  fever,  abscesses,  blood-poisoning, 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  one  or  all,  may  start 
up  into  ominous  and  fatal  activity.  In- 
flammation and  suppuration  (that  is,  the 
formation  of  pus),  then,  are  the  causes  of 
all  these  evil  processes.  They  are  all  call- 
ed briefly  “septic”  (that  is,  “poisonous”) 
processes.  Hence  “ antiseptic  ” methods 
are  those  that  prevent  inflammation  and 
suppuration. 

Now  we  see  why  a compound  fracture, 
or  any  other  “ open”  wound  (that  is,  one 
in  which  the  protective  defence  of  the  skin 
is  destroyed),  is  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  a simple  fracture,  or  a subcutaneous 
wound.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
septic  germs,  or  “microbes,”  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  tissues,  and  once  there,  multi- 
ply with  almost  incredible  rapidity,*  and 
quickly  setup  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion and  their  consequences.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  chief  danger  lay  in 
atmospheric  germs,  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  proved  that  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  especially  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  his  instruments  and  sponges, 
and  even  his  dressings,  are  far  more  fre- 
quent sources  of  infection. 

Perhaps  I cannot  better  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  old,  or  “septic,” 
and  the  new,  or  “ antiseptic,”  surgery  than 
by  describing  two  amputations,  one  such 
as  was  commonly  done,  for  instance,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  the  other  such  as 
is  done  now  by  every  good  surgeon.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  that  antiseptic  surgery  has  be- 
come generalized  in  the  profession. 

Let  us  suppose  an  amputation  above  the 
elbow,  and  the  operator  the  best  surgeon 

* Professor  Gradlc  estimates  that  a single  mi- 
crobe (so  small  that  forty  billions  would  weigh  less 
than  a grain),  if  it  have  ample  room  and  abundant 
food,  will  increase  so  rapidly  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  there  would  be  fifteen  millions  of  them,  and 
in  three  days  they  would  form  a mass  weighing  800 
tons ! 


of  the  late  war.  The  arm  was  not  special- 
ly prepared,  except  that  it  would  be  clean- 
ed of  its  coarse  dirt  arising  from  the  acci- 
dent, but  that  would  be  all.  The  instru- 
ments were  taken  out  of  an  ordinary  case 
and  placed  on  a table,  and  during  the  op- 
eration were  frequently  placed  upon  the 
patient’s  clothing,  soiled  often  by  the  ac- 
cident necessitating  the  operation,  as  well 
as  by  more  or  less  wearing.  If  the  in- 
struments or  sponges  fell  upon  the  floor, 
they  would  be  picked  up,  dipped  into  wa- 
ter, and  then  used  with  innocent  equanim- 
ity. The  sponges,  washed  and  dried  from 
the  last  operation,  were  simply  thrown 
into  a basin  of  ordinary  water.  The 
hands  of  the  surgeon  were  as  clean  as  a 
gentleman  would  always  keep  his  hands. 
The  amputation  having  been  done,  the 
arteries  were  tied  with  silk  threads  (called 
“ligatures”),  one  end  of  each  being  left 
long.  These  ends  were  left  hanging  out 
of  the  wound  at  any  convenient  place, 
and  in  an  amputation  of  a muscular 
thigh  might  number  a score  or  more. 
Hemorrhage  having  been  checked,  the 
two  flaps  were  sewed  together  with  wire  or 
silk  threads,  called  “sutures.”  In  thread- 
ing the  needle,  the  thread  would  often  be 
shaped  into  a point  by  the  lips,  or,  after 
being  wetted  with  septic  saliva,  would 
be  rolled  between  septic  fingers.  A piece 
of  lint,  or  often  a piece  of  soft  old  linen 
“rag,”  spread  with  some  grease,  was 
placed  upon  the  stump,  and  a suitable  ban- 
dage applied.  The  next  day  the  dress- 
ings were  removed,  and  the  wound  was 
redressed  in  a similar  manner.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  a 
fever  would  set  in,  called  in  our  text- 
books “surgical  fever,”  thus  assuming 
that  a surgical  operation  always  resulted 
in  such  a fever;  nor  was  the  assumption 
erroneous.  This  would  continue  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
102°  to  104°  or  105°  F.  In  a few  days, 
when  suppuration  became  established  (and 
this  was  almost  always  expected  by  the 
surgeon),  the  fever  would  gradually  sub- 
side, and  later  the  suppuration  also  would 
diminish.  At  the  end  of  a week  or  ten 
days  the  surgeon  would  pull  gently  on 
each  silk  ligature,  to  see  if  it  had  rotted 
loose  from  the  blood-vessel  and  could  be 
removed.  If  the  wound  became  unduly 
inflamed, poultices  would  be  applied;  and 
finally,  after  three  or  four  weeks,  the  lig- 
atures would  all  have  been  removed,  and 
the  wound  would  soon  be  healed.  Very 
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rarely,  indeed,  would  a wound  heal  with- 
out suppuration.  If  it  did,  it  always  ex- 
cited remark,  and  would  be  recounted  as 
a surgical  triumph.  Often,  on  the  other 
hand,  grave  complications  arose  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses;  erysipelas  and 
gangrene  were  fertile  sources  of  danger, 
and  very  often  of  death;  while  secondary 
hemorrhage — that  is,  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing premature  rotting  of  the  ligatures  on 
the  blood-vessels— was  always  a possible 
and  frequently  an  actual  and  formidable 
danger  to  life.  A serious  operation  from 
which  the  patient  recovered  in  less  than 
a month  was  a “ remarkable  case.” 

Contrast  this  with  a similar  operation 
performed  to-day  by  any  ordinarily  well- 
instructed  surgeon.  The  day  beforehand, 
the  skin  in  a wide  area  around  the  site 
of  the  proposed  operation  will  first  be 
scrubbed  by  a nail-brush  with  soap  and 
water,  then  with  ether,  then  with  some 
antiseptic  solution,  most  frequently  at  the 
present  day  a solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, one  part  to  one  thousand  of  water, 
and  then  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing until  the  operation  is  begun.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  free  the  skin  from  dirt 
and  fatty  matter,  making  it  surgically 
clean  and  free  from  germs.  Even  the 
immaculate  hands  of  a bride,  surgically 
speaking,  are  dirty  I The  instruments 
will  have  been  boiled  in  a covered  vessel 
for  fifteen  minutes,  or  disinfected  by  car- 
bolic acid  or  some  equivalent  germicide, 
and  are  then  placed  in  a tray  filled  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  In  the  cleaning 
of  them  after  the  last  operation  all  rough 
and  more  or  less  inaccessible  places  where 
germs  may  accumulate  (especially,  for  in- 
stance, the  joints)  will  have  been  scrupu- 
lously disinfected.  If  during  the  opera- 
tion an  instrument  is  laid  down,  it  is  never 
placed  on  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  but 
either  is  replaced  in  the  tray,  or  laid  upon 
towels  which  have  been  dipped  in  a solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  and  spread  all 
over  the  patient's  person  and  clothing  all 
around  the  field  of  operation. 

After  an  operation  the  sponges  are 
thrown  away  if  they  have  become  infect- 
ed from  pus;  but  if  not, they  are  very  care- 
fully disinfected, and  then  kept  permanent- 
ly in  a carbolic  solution.  At  the  next 
operation  they  are  placed  in  a tray  con- 
taining some  antiseptic,  or  at  least  water 
which  has  been  boiled,  for  heat  has  been 
found  to  be  one  of  the  best  antiseptics. 
If  a sponge  or  an  instrument  fall  on  the 


floor,  it  is  laid  aside,  or  before  being  used 
again  is  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
hands  of  the  surgeon  will  next  receive 
especial  care.  First  they  are  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  and  a nail-brush. 
Then  the  nails  are  cleaned  anew,  for  the 
dirt  which  accumulates  under  them  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  infection.  Then  the  hands  are 
washed  in  pure  alcohol,  and  lastly,  while 
wet,  are  again  scrubbed  with  the  antiseptic 
solution,  the  nails  again  receiving  great 
care.  If  during  the  operation  the  hands 
touch  anything  not  itself  already  disin- 
fected, they  must  again  be  disinfected. 

These  precautions  being  complete,  the 
operation  is  begun.  The  blood-vessels 
are  tied  with  catgut  or  silk  which  has 
been  disinfected,  and  both  ends  are  cut 
short.  These  ligatures  are  not  irritating, 
like  the  non-disinfected  silk  formerly  used. 
As  no  end  hangs  out,  they  are  never  pull- 
ed upon,  but  are  slowly  absorbed,  and  no- 
thing is  ever  heard  of  them  again.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  blood-vessels  are 
never  afterward  disturbed,  and  second- 
ary hemorrhage  is  now  one  of  the  rarest 
complications  following  an  operation. 
A disinfected  rubber  tube,  with  holes  in 
it  for  draining  away  the  wound  fluids, 
which  ooze  from  the  raw  surfaces  for  some 
time,  is  then  inserted  between  the  flaps, 
with  a bundle  of  horse- hairs  alongside 
of  it.  The  flaps  are  now  united  by 
sutures  of  catgut,  disinfected  as  before, 
or  sutures  of  wire  or  of  silk  similarly  pre- 
pared. A large  soft  dressing  of  many 
layers  of  dry  cheese-cloth  is  next  applied 
by  a bandage.  This  dressing  has  been 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  or  other  antiseptic  solution. 
The  finest  linen  or  lint,  clean  as  the  driv- 
en snow  to  the  ordinary  eye,  is  dirty  to 
the  eye  of  an  antiseptic  surgeon,  since  it 
is  not  cleansed  from  the  microscopic  germs 
that  will  surely  cause  infection.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  drainage 
tube  is  removed,  the  horse  hairs  being  suf- 
ficient for  the  slight  later  drainage,  and 
another  similar  dressing  of  dry  antiseptic 
cheese-cloth  is  applied.  The  horse-hairs 
are  entirely  removed  after  four  or  five 
days. 

The  temperature  of  the  patient  scarcely 
rises  above  the  normal.  Apart  from  the 
discomfort  of  the  ether-vomiting,  from 
shock,  and  from  loss  of  blood  (from  all  of 
which  the  patient  generally  recovers  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less),  he  will  suffer 
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but  little  pain.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  see  a patient  recover,  even  from 
a severe  operation,  without  having  suffer- 
ed any  pain,  or  having  lost  a single  meal, 
excepting,  of  course,  those  of  the  day  of 
the  operation.  By  the  fifth  or  the  tenth 
day,  when  the  second  dressing  will  be  ap- 
plied, the  wound  is  well.  No  complica- 
tions ought  to  occur,  saving  in  exceptional 
cases.  Secondary  hemorrhage  is  un- 
known. Primary  union  of  the  flaps  is 
now  always  expected.  The  formation  of 
pus  is  a rare  accident;  if  it  does  occur, 
the  surgeon  asks  himself,  44  What  mistake 
did  I make  ?” 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  results  have 
been  in  amputations.  In  Professor  Bill- 
roth’s clinic  in  Vienna,  in  the  seventeen 
years  from  1860  to  1877,  there  were  316 
major  amputations  done  (i.  e.,  excluding 
fingers  and  toes)  in  the  most  approved 
methods*  of  the  days  before  antiseptics 
were  introduced.  Of  these,  173,  or  54  per 
cent.,  died.  From  1877  to  1880,  91  such 
amputations  were  done  by  the  same  sur- 
geon with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the 
mortality  fell  to  18,  that  is,  19.7  per  cent. 
Of  the  91  cases,  56  were  uncomplicated 
cases,  of  whom  not  one  died.  The  gen- 
eral rates  of  mortality  in  amputations  in 
different  hospitals  in  the  days  before  anti- 
septics were  employed  have  ranged  from 
23'  to  over  53  per  cent.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  antiseptics  some  idea  of  the 
saving  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  decrease  of  pain  and  suffering, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ad- 
ditional figures:  In  Von  Brun’s  clinic,  47 
major  amputations  were  done  antisepti- 
cally,  and  not  one  died.  Busch  reports  57 
similar  amputations,  with  a mortality  of 
3.5  per  cent.,  Schede,  31  amputations,  with 
a mortality  of  4.37  per  cent.,  Socin,  48 
amputations,  and  a mortality  of  zero,  and 
Volkraann,  220  amputations,  with  a mor- 
tality of  but  3.5  per  cent. ! I have  pur- 
posely quoted  the  statistics  of  six  oper- 
ators so  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  man, 
but  the  method,  which  has  yielded  such 
splendid  results. 

This  perfection  has  been  reached  by  an 
immense  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
many  observers,  first  and  foremost,  pri- 
mus inter  pares , Sir  Joseph  Lister,  now 
of  London.  The  experiments  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  two  directions.  First,  on 
animals,  to  discover  what  was  the  best 
method  of  treating  wounds,  and  especial- 
ly to  select  the  best  material  for  liga- 


tures and  sutures  by  which  to  tie  the 
bleeding  vessels  and  unite  the  flaps,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  that  material  which 
would  not  carry  infection,  and  which,  at 
an  early  date,  would  be  entirely  absorbed. 
These  experiments  upon  animals  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  pain,  and  in 
many  cases  practically  none,  for  they, 
too,  have  been  done  antiseptically.  The 
results  shown  above  attest  the  immense 
value  of  the  investigations.  Yet  the  anti- 
vivisection laws  in  England  are  so  hostile 
to  all  humane  progress  in  surgery  that 
when,  a few  years  since,  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
desired  to  carry  on  some  experiments 
with  a view  to  still  greater  perfection,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  London  and  go  to 
France  in  order  to  perform  them.  After 
experimenting  in  animals  with  ligatures, 
with  sutures,  and  with  disinfectants  in  the 
various  modes  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  wounds,  then  followed  the  crucial  test 
in  man — a test  only  justified  by  the  good 
results  first  obtained  in  animals.  These 
trials  have  from  time  to  time  been  follow- 
ed by  modifications  in  detail,  but  practi- 
cally none  in  principle. 

Secondly,  this  result  has  been  attained 
by  a painstaking  study  of  the  entire  life 
history  of  the  many  varieties  of  microbes 
or  bacteria  now  known  to  exist;  what  dis- 
tinguishes one  from  another,  and  what 
favors  and  what  hinders  the  development 
of  each.  Next  the  effects  of  their  inten- 
tional inoculation  in  animals  were  ob- 
served; and  then  the  results  of  their  oc- 
currence in  man  in  various  diseases  and 
accidents.  In  fact,  this  study  of  bacteria 
is  now  a distinct  science,  known  as  bac- 
teriology, and  has  among  its  students 
some  of  the  most  noted  names  in  medi- 
cine. One  of  the  practical  results  of 
such  scientific  study  of  bacteriology  is 
seen  in  the  recent  immense  improvement 
of  our  treatment  of  that  dangerous  acci- 
dent already  alluded  to— compound  frac- 
tures. The  statistics  of  compound  frac- 
tures from  a half-dozen  of  the  best  hos- 
pitals of  America  and  Europe  for  varying 
periods  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  antiseptic  meth- 
ods gave  a mortality  varying  from  26  to 
68  per  cent.,  the  majority  of  deaths  being 
from  serious  complications  due  to  blood- 
poisoning.  The  introduction  of  antisep- 
tics caused  a falling  off  of  the  death  rate 
of  Billroth's  cases  in  Vienna  to  one-tenth 
of  what  it  formerly  was,  and  in  the  other 
hospitals  in  similar  though  varying  pro- 
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portions.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the 
results  recently  reported  by  Dennis  of 
New  York.  Of  446  compound  fractures 
of  all  grades,  from  the  most  severe  down, 
of  which  385  belonged  to  the  class  of 
severe  fractures,  only  two  died,  the  mor- 
tality being  less  than  one -half  of  one 
per  cent . Less  than  two  in  400  in  con- 
trast to  the  rate  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  surgical  methods  of  from 
104  up  to  272  in  400 ! At  present  his  list 
of  cases  extends  to  about  900  without  a 
single  death  from  blood-poisoning.  No- 
thing can  add  force  to  such  a statement. 

Besides  these  very  remarkable  results 
in  the  almost  certain  and  painless  heal- 
ing of  severe  accidents  and  of  operation 
wounds  within  the  last  few  years,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  scientific  studies  just  noted, 
many  other  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  by  them  in  modem  surgery,  to 
which  I must  now  allude. 

The  two  regions  of  the  body  in  which 
the  most  marvellous  advance  has  been 
made  are  the  abdomen  and  the  head. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  to  open  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  and  explore  the  peritoneum 
(a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  entire 
cavity  and  covers  all  its  contents)  was  a 
step  from  which  every  prudent  surgeon 
shrunk.  If  it  were  opened  by  accident, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  do  the 
best  we  could,  and  usually  the  best  meant, 
in  the  absence  of  antiseptic  methods,  to 
look  on  until  the  patient  died,  helpless  to 
do  aught  except  administer  a few  ano- 
dynes until  death  came  to  his  relief. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there 
were  sixty-four  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
stomach,  and  only  one  recovered.  Otis 
estimated  the  mortality  at  99  per  cent.  In 
over  650  cases  of  wounds  of  the  intestines 
there  are  recorded  in  the  literature  of 
the  war  only  five  cases  of  recovery  from 
wounds  of  the  small  intestine,  and  fifty- 
nine  from  wounds  of  the  large  intestine. 
A gunshot  wound  in  the  abdomen  was 
looked  upon  as  almost  necessarily  fatal. 
Surgeons  did  not  dare  to  open  the  abdo- 
men, either  to  search  for  the  ball,  to  close 
a fatal  perforation  of  the  bowels,  or  to 
check  hemorrhage. 

America  can  rightly  boast  of  playing  the 
chief  role  in  effecting  the  change  that  has 
taken  place.  The  elder  Gross  long  since 
led  the  way  by  his  experiments  on  dogs,  but 
we  owe  our  present  boldness  and  success 
chiefly  to  the  experiments  of  Parkes,  Bull, 
and  Senn — all  Americans — who  have  first 


shown  in  animals  that  it  was  safe  and 
right,  with  antiseptic  methods,  to  inter- 
fere actively  for  the  health  and  healing 
of  our  patients.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
small  rear-guard  in  the  surgical  army 
would  fold  their  hands  and  give  opium 
until  the  patient  died,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  abreast  with  modern  ideas  who  in 
such  a case  would  not  open  the  abdomen, 
tie  bleeding  veasels,  sew  up  a rupture  or 
wound  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  remove 
a lacerated  kidney,  and  in  general  repair 
any  damage  done.  Of  course  large  num- 
bers of  such  patients,  either  from  imme- 
diate hemorrhage,  or  from  the  severity 
of  the  wound  inflicted,  must  always  die. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other 
cases  in  which  recovery  has  followed  op- 
erative interference  in  such  wounds,  even 
though  multiple,  the  possibilities  of  mod- 
ern surgery  are  well  shown  in  a case  re- 
ported by  Senn,  in  which  eleven  perfora- 
tions of  the  bowel  were  sewed  up,  and  an- 
other case  of  Hamilton’s,  in  which  there 
was  so  extraordinary  a number  as  thir- 
teen wounds  of  the  intestines,  besides 
wounds  of  the  omentum  and  the  mesentery, 
and  yet  both  of  these  patients  made  unin- 
terrupted recoveries ! In  a recent  table  by 
Morton  of  nineteen  cases  of  stab  wounds 
(all,  of  course,  by  dirty  knives,  and  one 
even  by  a ragged  Bplinter  of  dirty  wood) 
with  hemorrhage  and  protrusion  of  the 
bowels,  twelve  recovered  and  but  seven 
died,  and  even  of  110  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  intestines  in  which  the  abdomen  was 
opened,  36  lives  were  saved. 

If  this  be  the  admirable  showing  in 
wounds  attended  by  infection  from  dirty 
knives,  from  the  dirt  on  the  clothing,  and 
from  the  ground  on  which  wounded  per- 
sons would  fall,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  with 
clean  hands  and  instruments,  surgeons 
have  dared  not  only  to  open  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  to  verify  a probable  diagnosis, 
or  to  perform  an  operation,  but  to  go  still 
further  and  to  open  the  abdomen  to  make 
a diagnosis.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
make  an  absolute  diagnosis  from  external 
examination  alone,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  inherent  difficulty  from  the  close 
grouping  of  so  many  organs  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  even  in  cases  ap- 
parently not  obscure  we  may  be  in  error. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  not  only  consid- 
ered justifiable  and  not  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous to  open  the  abdomen  for  the  re- 
moval of  tumors  that  are  clearly  fit  for 
operation,  but  in  a very  large  number  of 
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doubtful  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  make  a small  opening  directly 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  to  insert 
two  fingers  in  order  to  determine  by  touch 
what  the  nature  of  the  tumor  or  other 
disorder  is,  and,  having  determined  its 
nature,  to  proceed  to  its  removal,  if  the 
facts  warrant  it;  if  not,  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed,  and  the  patient  al- 
most always  recovers  from  the  incision. 
So  slight  is  the  danger  from  such  “ex- 
ploratory operations,”  as  they  are  rightly 
called,  that  it  is  not  to  be  weighed  for  a 
moment  against  the  advantages  derived 
from  positive  knowledge. 

The  most  remarkable  statistics  recently 
published  are  those  of  Mr.  Tait,  and  a mere 
statement  of  his  percentages  will  go  far 
to  convince  the  non-medical  public  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statements,  start- 
ling as  they  appear  to  one  unfamiliar  with 
modern  Surgical  progress.  Mr.  Tait  has 
completed  a second  series  of  1000  cases  in 
which  he  opened  the  abdomen  for  the  re- 
moval of  tumors,  for  abscesses,  for  ex- 
ploration, etc.  In  his  first  1000  cases  only 
92  patients  died  (9.2  per  cent.),  and  in  the 
second  1000  only  53  died  (5.3  per  cent.). 
In  ovariotomy  alone  the  percentage  fell 
from  8.1  in  the  first  1000  to  3.3  in  the  sec- 
ond. Only  a quarter  of  a century  ago  the 
mprtality  of  ovariotomy  was  but  little  if  at 
all  under  50  per  cent.  I have  heard  the 
first  obstetrician  of  his  day,  when  I was 
a student,  say  that  any  man  who  dared  to 
open  the  abdomen  to  remove  an  ovarian  tu- 
mor should  be  indicted  for  murder!  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  even  with  the  far  larger 
mortality  of  his  earlier  days,  added  20,000 
years  to  human  life  as  the  net  result  of 
1000  ovariotomies!  He  has  lived  to  see 
even  his  great  success  far  surpassed  by  the 
best  surgeons;  and  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  even  the  average  surgeon  is  follow- 
ed by  benedictions  for  recovery  in  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  of  such  operations. 

Surgeons  have  even  successfully  re- 
moved tumors  that  after  removal  weigh- 
ed more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  patient’s 
body.  But  we  go  further  than  the  mere 
removal  of  abdominal  tumors.  In  a con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  the  diseased  part  of  the  stomach 
itself  has  been  removed,  the  edges  sewed 
together,  and  the  patient  has  made  a good 
recovery.  Of  course,  however,  the  dis- 
ease often  returns,  and  is  eventually  fatal. 
In  cases  of  cancer  and  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  extensive  wounds,  even  three 


or  four  feet  of  the  bowel  have  been  com- 
pletely removed,  the  ends  sewed  together, 
and  the  patients  have  recovered.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  removing  the  diseased 
part,  openings  have  been  made  in  the 
bowel,  one  above  and  one  below  the  dis- 
ease, the  two  openings  being  then  placed 
opposite  each  other  and  united  by  their 
margins,  and  the  continuity  of  the  bowel 
has  been  thus  successfully  re-establish- 
ed, the  intestinal  contents  following  the 
“short-cut”  thus  provided.  This  very 
new  operation  has  only  been  done  in  man 
in  a very  small  number  of  cases,  but  the 
mortality  in  dogs  is  only  7.69  per  cent., 
and  as  our  procedure  will  improve  by  ex- 
perience, it  will  probably  be  even  less  in 
the  human  subject. 

When  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  it  also 
has  been  successfully  removed  in  ninety 
cases,  followed  by  fifty-one  recoveries. 
Occasionally  the  spleen,  instead  of  being 
fixed  in  its  place,  is  loose  or  “floating” 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  ten  cases 
these  have  been  removed,  with  eight  re- 
coveries. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  of  ab- 
dominal surgery  is  in  operations  on  the 
gall-bladder.  Occasionally  a number  of 
gall-stones*  are  formed  in  the  gall-blad- 
der or  its  duct  and  produce  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  disease.  In  seventy-eight 
cases  now  recorded  the  gall-bladder  has 
been  opened,  the  gall-stones  removed,  and 
sixty-four  of  the  patients  have  recovered. 
Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  in  twenty- 
two  cases  the  entire  gall-bladder  itself  has 
been  removed  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  nineteen  of  the  patients 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  along  quite  as  well  without  such 
an  apparently  useless  appendage  as  with 
it;  in  fact,  in  their  cases  at  least,  a good 
deal  better.  In  100  operations,  therefore, 
on  the  gall-bladder  the  mortality  has  only 
been  17  per  cent.  Mr.  Tait  himself  has 
performed  54  such  operations,  and  has 
lost  but  2 patients,  a mortality  of  less 
than  4 per  cent.  Considerable  portions 
of  the  liver  have  also  been  removed  with 
success,  one  of  the  operations  being  neces- 
sitated as  a direct  result  of  the  use  of  cor- 
sets, in  the  opinion  of  the  operator. 

Operations  on  the  kidney  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  abdomi- 
nal surgery.  In  1869  Simon  of  Heidel- 

* These  stones  arise  from  the  bile,  and  are  often 
as  large  as  marbles.  Sometimes  only  one  exists, 
but  sometimes  there  are  ere n hundreds  of  them. 
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berg  had  a patient  suffering  from  various 
troubles  with  the  duct  of  the  kidney.  After 
many  experiments  on  dogs  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live 
with  one  kidney,  after  the  sudden  remov- 
al of  its  fellow,  he  ventured  to  remove 
this  otherwise  healthy  organ,  and  the  pa- 
tient lived  for  eight  years  in  perfect  health. 
Since  then  very  m an  y such  operations  have 
been  done,  and  the  latest  results  are  as  fol- 
lows : In  375  cases  of  entire  removal  of  one 
kidney  in  consequence  of  its  being  hope- 
lessly diseased,  197  lives  were  saved.  In 
95  cases  of  abscesses  and  other  diseases,  in 
which  the  kidney  was  cut  down  upon  in 
the  loin  or  abdomen,  and  the  kidney  open- 
ed and  drained.  76  lives  were  saved.  In 
102  cases  in  which  stones  were  removed 
from  the  kidney,  76  lives  were  saved,  and 
in  25  cases  in  which  the  kidney  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  spleen  above  referred  to)  was 
4 4 floating  ” around  loose  in  the  abdomen, 
and  a source  of  discomfort  and  pain,  it 
had  been  cut  down  upon,  sewed  fast  in  its 
proper  place,  and  all  but  one  got  well,  and 
even  this  one  death  was  from  injudicious 
surgery.  A total  of  597  operations  on  the 
kidney  shows,  therefore,  recovery  and  in 
general  complete  restoration  to  health  in 
373.  Had  the  patients  been  let  alone  (as 
they  would  have  been  prior  to  Simon’s 
experiments  in  1869),  almost  every  one 
would  have  died , and  that  too  after  weeks, 
or  years  it  might  be,  of  horrible  pain  and 
loathsome  disease. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment of  modern  surgery  remains  to  be 
told.  In  the  Lancet  for  December  20, 
1884,  Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Godlee*  pub- 
lished an  article  which  startled  the  sur- 
gical world.  Dr.  Bennett  had  diagnosti- 
cated not  only  the  existence,  but  the  exact 
locality  of  a tumor  in  the  brain,  of  which 
not  the  least  visible  evidence  existed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  skull,  and  asked  Mr.  Godlee 
to  attempt  its  removal.  The  head  was 
opened  and  the  brain  exposed.  No  tumor 
was  seen,  but  so  certain  were  they  of  the 
diagnosis  that  Mr.  Godlee  boldly  cut  open 
the  healthy  brain  and  discovered  a tumor 
the  size  of  a walnut  and  removed  it.  Af- 
ter doing  well  for  three  weeks,  inflamma- 
tion set  in,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day.  But,  like  the  failure 
of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  it  pointed  the 
way  to  success,  and  now  there  have  been 
20  tumors  removed  from  the  brain,  of 

* Surgeons  in  England,  it  should  be  stated,  are 
never  called  14  Dr.,”  but  “ Mr.” 


which  17  have  been  removed  from  the  ce- 
rebrum with  13  recoveries,  and  three  from 
the  more  dangerous  region  of  the  cere- 
bellum, all  of  which  proved  fatal.  Until 
this  recent  innovation  every  case  of  tumor 
of  the  brain  was  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
size  of  the  tumors  successfully  removed 
has  added  to  the  astonishment  with  which 
surgeons  view  the  fact  of  their  ability  to 
remove  them  at  all.  Tumors  measuring 
as  much  as  three  and  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  from  a quarter  to  over 
a third  of  a pound  have  been  removed 
and  the  patients  have  recovered. 

Another  disease  formerly  almost  inva- 
riably fatal  is  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  comes  as  a result  of 
long-standing  disease  of  the  ear,  which,  af- 
ter a while,  involves  the  bone  and  finally 
the  brain.  So  long  ago  as  1879  Mr.  Macew- 
en,  of  Glasgow,  diagnosticated  an  abscess 
in  the  brain,  and  wished  to  operate  upon  it. 
The  parents  declined  the  operation,  and  the 
patient  died.  After  death  Mace  wen  opera- 
ted precisely  as  he  would  have  done  during 
life,  found  the  abscess  and  evacuated  the 
pus,  thus  showing  how  he  could  probably 
have  saved  the  child’s  life.  Since  then  the 
cases  treated  in  such  a manner  amount  to 
scores,  and  more  than  half  of  them  have 
recovered  without  a bad  symptom. 

In  injuries  of  the  skull  involving  the 
brain,  the  larger  arteries  are  sometimes 
wounded,  and  the  blood  that  is  poured 
out  between  the  skull  and  the  brain 
produces  such  pressure  as  to  be  speedi- 
ly fatal.  In  some  cases,  even  without 
any  wound,  the  larger  arteries  are  rup- 
tured by  a blow  or  fall,  and  a similar  re- 
sult follows  the  hemorrhage.  Nowadays, 
in  both  of  these  injuries,  any  well^- 
structed  surgeon  will  open  the  head,  se- 
cure the  bleeding  vessel,  and  turn  out  the 
clot,  with  a good  chance  of  recovery  in 
a large  number  of  cases.  Even  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Among  a number  of  other 
successful  cases  one  has  been  recently  re- 
ported in  which  the  ball  went  all  the  way 
from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  after  striking  the  bone,  rebounded  into 
the  brain.  The  back  of  the  skull  was 
opened,  the  ball  removed,  and  a rubber 
drainage  tube  of  the  calibre  of  a lead- 
pencil  passed  in  the  track  of  the  ball  com- 
pletely through  the  head,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  So  little  danger  now  attaches 
to  opening  the  skull,  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions similar  to  those  already  de- 
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scribed,  that  the  latest  writer  on  trephin- 
ing (Seydel)  estimates  that  trephining  per 
se  is  fatal  only  in  1.6  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  Mr.  Horsley  has  recently  publish- 
ed a most  remarkable  paper,  including  ten 
operations  on  the  brain,  in  which,  without 
anything  on  the  exterior  to  indicate  its 
situation,  the  site  of  the  disease  was  cor- 
rectly located  in  all,  and  nine  of  them  re- 
covered after  operation. 

Almost  equally  astonishing  are  the  re- 
sults of  brain  surgery  in  certain  cases 
of  epilepsy ; for  the  surgical  treatment  of 
the  cases  justifying  such  interference  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults. In  these  cases  the  spasm  begins  in 
a particular  part  of  the  body,  for  example, 
the  hand  or  the  thumb,  or  it  is  limited  to 
one  arm,  or  to  one  side  of  the  body.  Some 
of  them  have  been  operated  upon  without 
any  benefit,  but  a large  number  of  other 
cases  have  been  operated  on  and  either 
benefited,  or,  in  not  a few  cases,  have  been 
completely  restored  to  health.  That  the 
words  “brilliant  results”are  not  inappropri- 
ate will  certainly  be  granted  when  we  look 
at  Mr.  Horsley’s  table  of  cases.  One  patient 
had  2870  epileptic  convulsions  in  thirteen 
days,  and  completely  recovered,  not  only 
from  the  operation  but  also  from  his 
terrible  malady,  after  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  brain,  the  result 
of*an  old  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull. 
Besides  this,  a few  cases  of  headache  so 
inveterate  as  to  make  ordinary  occupa- 
tions impossible  and  life  itself  a burden 
have.been  cured  by  trephining  the  skull. 
Even  insanity  itself  has  been  cured  by 
such  an  operation  in  cases  in  which  it  has 
foUowed  injuries  to  the  head.  What  the 
u®nate  result  of  these  recently  inaugu- 
rated operations  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  as  yet,  but  thus  far  they  have  been  so 
beneficent  and  so  wonderful  as  to  arouse 
not  only  our  greatest  astonishment,  but 
also  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  how 
it  is  that  the  neurologists  can  determine 
so  exactly  the  location  of  such  tumors, 
abscesses,  hemorrhages,  scars,  and  other 
alterations  of  tissue  giving  rise  to  epilepsy 
and  other  disorders  mentioned,  without 
the  slightest  indication  on  the  exterior  of 
the  skull  to  point  to  the  diseased  spot. 
That  this  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
brain  will  be  evident  upon  a moment’s 
reflection.  In  other  parts  of  the  body, 
even  if  we  make  an  error  of  an  inch  or 
two,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 


tance, as  the  incision  can  be  easily  pro- 
longed, and  heals  readily.  But  in  the 
skull,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  bony 
envelope,  an  error  of  an  inch  or  two 
means  almost  certain  failure  to  find  the 
disease,  and  means,  therefore,  possibly  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limit  of  this 
paper  to  state  in  detail  the  method,  but 
the  following  brief  sketch  may  give  some 
idea  of  it.  Whatever  can  be  advanced 
against  vivisection,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,  that  without  it  the  exact 
localization  of  cerebral  tumors  and  other 
such  lesions,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  present  day,  would  be  im- 
possible. We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  cerebral  functions  to  many 
observers,  chief  of  whom  are  Ferrier  and 
Horsley,  of  England;  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  and 
Goltz,  of  Germany.  Horsley’s  method 
will  suffice  as  a type. 

The  brain  of  a monkey  having  been  ex- 
posed at  the  part  to  be  investigated,  the 
poles  of  a battery  are  applied  over  squares 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
all  the  various  movements  which  occur 
(if  any)  are  minutely  studied.  One  square 
having  been  studied,  the  next  is  stim- 
ulated, and  the  results  are  again  noted, 
and  so  on  from  square  to  square.  These 
movements  are  then  tabulated.  For  ex- 
ample, all  those  adjacent  squares  which, 
when  stimulated,  produce  movements  of 
the  thumb  are  called  the  region  for  repre- 
sentation of  the  thumb,  or,  shortly,  44  the 
thumb  centre1’;  and  to  all  those  squares 
which  produce  movements  of  the  hand, 
the  elbow,  the  shoulder,  or  the  face,  etc., 
are  given  corresponding  names.  In  this 
way  the  brain  has  been  mapped  out,  re- 
gion by  region,  and  the  same  minute, 
patient  study  given  to  each. 

These  animals,  I should  add,  are  eth- 
erized so  that  they  do  not  suffer  the 
least  pain.  I may  also  say  in  passing 
that  such  operations,  with  few  exceptions, 
even  without  ether,  are  not  painful.  The 
brain  itself  can  be  handled,  compressed, 
cut,  or  tom  without  the  least  pain.  A 
number  of  cases  have  already  been  re- 
ported in  which  a considerable  portion 
of  the  human  brain  has  been  removed 
by  operation  and  the  patients  have  been 
out  on  the  street  within  a week,  without 
pain,  fever,  or  a single  dose  of  medicine. 

Studying  in  this  way  the  brain  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  now  have  a very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  localization  of  many  of 
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its  functions.  With  the  functions  of  the 
front  part  we  are  as  yet  not  familiar. 
The  part  which  lies,  roughly  speaking, 
behind  and  in  front  of  one  of  the  chief 
fissures  of  the  brain  (the  fissure  of  Rolan- 
do, which  runs  downward  and  forward 
above  the  ear,  is  known  as  the  “motor 
region.”  In  this  region  the  different  cen- 
tres have  been  mapped  out  in  the  mon- 
key’s brain,  and  have  been  verified  in  the 
brain  of  man  many  times.  Most  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  above  and  behind  the 
ear  has  no  special  functions  that  we  know 
of  at  present,  except  one  region,  which  is 
the  centre  for  sight.  Injury  to  this  pro- 
duces blindness  of  the  half  of  each  retina 
on  the  same  side  as  the  injury  to  the  brain. 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
lower  animals  any  evidence  of  the  special 
senses  other  than  that  of  touch,  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  produces  loss  of  feeling,  of 
which  we  can  get  exact  evidence.  Motion 
and  sensation, therefore, are  the  two  things 
that  can  be  most  readily  determined. 

Having  now  ascertained  in  animals  the 
location  of  the  particular  centres,  the  next 
step  is  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  hu- 
man brain  in  judging  of  the  processes  of 
disease.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
experiments  that  disease  performs  in  a hu- 
man brain  are  clumsy,  spread  over  a wide 
area,  and  therefore  often  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation. Instances  affecting  a single 
little  area  of  brain  surface  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  are  almost  unknown, 
and  a tumor  has  been  removed  of  such 
size  that  it  produced  direct  pressure  upon 
more  than  twelve  hundred  such  squares, 
and  indirectly  produced  pressure  upon 
many  distant  parts  of  the  brain.  This  is, 
of  course,  very  clumsy  experimentation. 
The  familiar  game  of  “shouting  prov- 
erbs ” will  well  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  the  answers  of  disease  to  our 
question,  “Where  is  it  located?”  Im- 
agine 1200  persons,  each  assigned  a single 
word  of  a proverb  of  1200  words.  At  a 
given  signal  each  shouts  his  own  word. 
What  a babel  of  sound!  How  utterly 
impossible  of  disentanglement  and  proper 
arrangement!  This  is  the  answer  of  dis- 
ease as  represented  by  such  a tumor.  Take 
each  of  the  1200  persons  in  the  proper  or- 
der and  question  him  separately  and  re- 
peatedly, write  down  the  answers  accurate- 
ly and  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  behold 
the  proverb ! This  is  the  answer  of  scien- 
tific investigation  as  seen  in  vivisection. 

Instead  of  there  being  a tumor,  a blood- 


vessel will  sometimes  break  in  the  brain, 
and  produce  a clot,  affecting  similarly 
a large  area;  or  softening  of  the  brain 
will  in  the  same  way  invade  an  equal  or 
a greater  number  of  centres.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  rare  that  we  can  find  a 
small  area,  such  as  that  for  speech,  or  for 
the  hand,  or  for  the  arm,  or  for  the  face, 
or  for  the  leg,  or  for  sight,  that  is  involved 
entirely  by  itself.  But  such  cases  do  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  they  are  extremely 
valuable  in  fortifying  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  the  exact  experiments  of  the 
laboratory.  While  some  of  the  cases  have 
introduced  confusion  and  uncertainty 
from  the  character  of  nature’s  experi- 
ments, it  can  be  broadly  asserted  that 
generally  they  have  absolutely  confirm- 
ed them.  The  results  obtained  by  the  sur- 
gery of  the  brain  have  more  than  confirm- 
ed them;  for,  as  indicated  already,  the 
brain  has  been  opened,  and  that  portion 
which,  according  to  experiment's  believed 
to  be  the  centre  for  the  wrist,  or  for  the 
shoulder,  etc.,  has  been  cut  out,  pjxd  par- 
alysis of  the  corresponding  part  (a  paraly- 
sis which,  however,  is  only  temporary)  has 
proved  positively  the  exactness  of  the  in- 
ference from  animals. 

We  are  still  a little  uncertain  as  to 
the  exact  functions  of  large  portions  of 
the  brain,  but  we  have  made  a reasonable 
beginning;  we  have  found  firm  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  the  results  already  ob- 
tained in  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
and  the  cure  of  disease  are  such  as  readily 
encourage  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  vastly  more.  The 
opponents  of  vivisection  have  stoutly  con- 
tended that  it  has  shown  no  useful  results. 
Let  us  wholly  ignore  the  researches  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  of  Harvey  or  Hunter,  or 
other  experimenters  of  the  past.  Here  is 
a field  in  which  the  last  ten  years  have 
opened  wholly  new  ground  for  modern 
surgery,  in  which  already  the  operations 
of  the  last  four  years  have  been  marvel- 
lously successful,  and  have  startled  even 
surgeons  themselves.  Had  vivisection 
done  nothing  else  than  this,  it  would  be 
amply  justified,  and  to  obstruct  researches 
so  rich  in  beneficent  results  would  be  a 
disaster  to  humanity.* 

* The  facts  stated  in  this  paper,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  a striking  vindication  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  vivisection.  Personally  I have  never  done  any 
such  experiments,  save  a few  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Indiscriminate  experimentation  by  untrained  stu- 
dents I would  heartily  discourage,  as  they  would  lead 
to  no  good  results.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  such  in- 
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But  not  only  has  the  brain  been  opened 
and  compelled  to  give  up  its  secrets,  and 
to  yield  itself  to  the  successful  assaults  of 
the  surgeon,  but  the  spine  has  also  of  late 
been  the  field  of  some  remarkable  work. 
About  a year  ago  Mr.  Horsley  reported  a 
remarkable  case,  in  which  a tumor  by  press- 
ure on  the  spinal  cord  had  been  the  source 
of  most  frightful  pain  for  a long  time,  and 
of  paralysis  of  all  the  lower  half  of  the 
body.  Once  that  an  accurate  diagnosis, 
not  only  of  its  existence  but  of  its  actual 
locality,  was  made,  he  made  an  incision 
in  the  back,  exposing  the  backbone,  cut 
away  the  bone  down  to  the  membrane, and 
even  to  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  and  re- 
moved the  tumor.  When  last  reported  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  three  miles,  and 
even  to  dance.  Since  then  there  have  been 
numerous  successful  operations  upon  the 
spine  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  and  the  near  future  will  doubt- 
less show  even  better  results.  Already 
severe  fractures  of  the  spine  have  been 
operate^  upon  by  removal  of  the  frag- 
ments sticking  into  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  recovery  has  followed  instead  of  a 
lingering  and  certain  death. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  interfere 
surgically  with  the  lungs;  to  open  ab- 
scesses in  them,  and  to  remove  portions 
successfully;  and  several  ribs  have  been 
removed  in  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy  and 
deformed  chests. 

Formerly  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
operations  known  was  the  removal  of 
goitres.  Hemorrhage,  inflammation,  and 
blood-poisoning  destroyed  a very  large 
number  of  such  cases,  and  when  Kocher 
of  Berne,  in  1882,  reported  58  operations, 
with  a mortality  of  only  14.3  per  cent.,  it 
was  deemed  a triumph.  But  improved 
methods  of  operation  reduced  the  mortal- 
ity until,  in  1884,  he  reported  43  more  op- 
erations, with  only  a mortality  of  6.9  per 
cent.,  and  in  1889  he  has  just  reported  250 
additional  operations,  and  all  but  six  pa- 
tients recovered— a mortality  of  but  2.4 
per  cent.,  or,  if  we  exclude  the  25  cases  of 
cancer,  which  gave  four  of  the  deaths,  we 

discriminate  experiments  by  students  do  not  exist. 
They  have  neither  the  time,  the  money,  nor  the  fa- 
cilities for  it.  Only  competently  trained  men  who 
will  make  a serious  and  systematic  investigation  of 
definite  problems,  and  educe  the  knowledge  that  will 
widen  our  scientific  horizon  and  enlarge  our  re- 
sources in  the  healing  art,  should  engage  in  it,  and 
as  a fact  f believe  only  such  do  engage  in  it.  More- 
over, they  ought  to,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, they  do  inflict  no  needless  pain. 


have  226  cases  and  only  two  deaths,  a mor- 
tality of  but  0.8  per  cent. 

We  see  few  cases  of  severe  knock-knee 
and  bow-legs  in  this  country,  but  among 
the  ill- fed  lower  classes  of  Europe  they  are 
common.  Formerly  almost  nothing  could 
be  done;  but  a few  years  ago  surgeons  be- 
gan to  operate  upon  them  in  this  way : a 
small  cut  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  and  by-  a saw 
or  a chisel  the  bone  is  divided.  The 
limb  is  then  straightened,  and  the  case 
treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
fracture.  It  heals  without  fever  or  seri- 
ous pain,  and  the  patient  is  well.  With 
modern  methods  this  is  not  a dangerous 
operation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  remark- 
able paper  read  by  Macewen  of  Glasgow 
at  the  International  Medical  Congress  of 
1884  in  Copenhagen,  when  he  reported 
1800  operations  on  1267  limbs  in  704  pa- 
tients, and  only  6 died,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  most  of  them,  from  deform- 
ity in  several  limbs,  had  to  have  multiple 
operations.  Even  these  deaths  were  not 
due  to  the  operation,  but  followed  from 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  consumption, 
and  diphtheria. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  portions  of 
the  body  can  be  entirely  severed,  and,  if 
suitably  preserved,  can  be  replaced,  and 
they  will  adhere  and  grow  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  When  a wound  is  slow 
in  healing,  we  now  take  bits  of  skin,  either 
from  the  patient’s  own  body  or  provided 
by  generous  friends,  or  even  from  frogs, 
and  “graft”  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  They  usually  adhere,  and  as  they 
enlarge  at  their  margins,  they  abridge  by 
one-half  the  time  required  for  healing. 
Even  a large  disk  of  bone,  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  when  removed  from 
the  skull,  can  be  so  treated.  It  is  placed 
in  a cup  filled  with  a warm  antiseptic  so- 
lution. This  cup  is  placed  in  a basin  of 
warm  water,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  oue 
assistant  to  see  that  the  thermometer  in 
this  basin  shall  always  mark  100°  to  105° 
Fahr.  The  bone  may  he  separated  from 
the  skull  so  long  as  one  or  two  hours, 
but  if  properly  cared  for,  can  be  replaced, 
and  will  grow  fast  and  fulfil  its  accus- 
tomed but  interrupted  duty  of  protecting 
the  brain. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  surgery 
which  I have  so  imperfectly  sketched 
above  has  been,  as  I have  shown,  the  re- 
sult chiefly  of  experimental  laboratory 
work.  To  Mr.  Carnegie  of  New  York  is 
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due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  first  in  investigating  different  important  sur- 
bacteriological  laboratory  in  this  coun-  gical  and  medical  questions  as  yet  un- 
try, and  from  studies  in  this  laboratory  solved  ? Could  wealthy  private  citizens 
arose  the  brilliant  and  beneficent  results  erect  more  useful  monuments  of  enduring 
in  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  fame  ? In  Europe  the  government  estab- 
which  I have  quoted.  If  one  laboratory  lishes  and  supports  such  laboratories.  In 
can  give  such  beneficent  results  in  one  America  we  must  look  to  private  inunifi- 
siugle  surgical  accident,  what  will  not  cence,  and  never  yet  has  humanity  made 
many  do,  each  vying  with  all  the  rest  such  an  appeal  to  my  countrymen  in  vain. 


A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD  * 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 

XIV.  ed  fascination.  Morgan  says  that  it  is 

OUR  lives  are  largely  made  up  of  the  the  social  unconventiouality  that  attracts, 
things  we  do  not  have.  In  May,  the  and  that  the  American  women  are  the 
time  of  the  apple  blossoms — just  a year  loadstone.  He  declares  that  when  an  Eng- 
from  the  swift  wooing  of  Margaret — Miss  lishman  secures  and  carries  home  with 
Forsythe  received  a letter  from  John  him  an  American  wife,  his  curiosity  about 
Lyon.  It  was  in  a mourning  envelope,  the  country  is  sated.  But  this  is  general- 
The  Earl  of  Chisholm  was  dead,  and  John  izing  on  narrow  premises. 

Lyon  was  Earl  of  Chisholm.  The  infor-  There  was  certainly  in  Lyon’s  letter  a 
mation  was  briefly  conveyed,  but  with  an  longing  to  see  the  country  again,  but  the 
air  of  profound  sorrow.  The  letter  spoke  impression  it  made  upon  me  when  I read 
of  the  change  that  this  loss  brought  to  his  it— due  partly  to  its  tone  toward  Miss 
own  life,  and  the  new  duties  laid  upoi}  Forsythe,  almost  a family  tone — was  that 
him,  which  would  confine  him  more  close-  the  earldom  was  an  empty  thing  without 
ly  to  England.  It  also  contained  con-  the  love  of  Margaret  Debree.  Life  is  so 
gratulations  — which  circumstances  had  brief  at  the  best,  and  has  so  little  in  it 
delayed — upon  Mrs.  Henderson’s  mar-  when  the  one  thing  that  the  heart  desires 
riage,  and  a simple  wish  for  her  liappi-  is  denied.  That  the  earl  should  wish 'to 
ness.  The  letter  was  longer  than  it  need  come  to  America  again  without  hope  or 
have  been  for  these  purposes;  it  seemed  expectation  was,  however,  quite  human 
to  love  to  dwell  upon  the  little  visit  to  nature.  If  a man  has  found  a diamond 
Brandon  and  the  circle  of  friends  there,  and  lost  it,  he  is  likely  to  go  again  and 
and  it  was  pervaded  by  a tone,  almost  af-  again  and  wander  about  the  field  where 
fectionate,  toward  Miss  Forsythe,  which  he  found  it,  not  perhaps  in  any  defined 
touched  her  very  deeply.  She  said  it  was  hope  of  finding  another,  but  because  there 
such  a manly  letter.  is  a melancholy  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 

America,  the  earl  said,  interested  him  spot  again.  It  was  some  such  feeling 
more  and  more.  In  all  history,  he  wrote,  that  impelled  the  earl  to  wish  to  see  again 
there  never  had  been  such  an  opportuni-  Miss  Forsythe,  and  perhaps  to  talk  of 
ty  for  studyiug  the  formation  of  society,  Margaret,  but  he  certainly  had  no  thought 
for  watching  the  working  out  of  political  that  there  were  two  Margaret  Debrees  in 
problems;  the  elements  meeting  were  so  America. 

new,  and  the  conditions  so  original,  that  To  her  aunt’s  letter  conveying  the  in- 
historical  precedents  were  of  little  service  telligence  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  loss,  Margaret 
as  guides.  He  acknowledged  an  almost  replied  with  a civil  message  of  condo- 
irresistible  impulse  to  come  back,  and  he  lence.  The  news  had  already  reached 
announced  his  intention  of  another  visit  the  Eschelles,  and  Carmen,  Margaret 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  said,  had  written  to  the  new  earl  a most 

I had  noticed  this  in  English  travellers  pious  note,  which  contained  no  allusion 
of  intelligence  before.  Crude  as  the  coun*  to  his  change  of  fortune,  except  an  ex- 
try  is,  and  uninteresting  according  to  cer-  pression  of  sympathy  with  his  now  en- 
tain  established  standards,  it  seems  to  have  larged  opportunity  for  carrying  on  his 
a 44  drawing”  quality,  a certain  unexplain-  philanthropic  plans — a most  unworldly 

* Begun  In  April  number,  1888. 
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note.  “I  used  to  think,”  she  had  said, 
when  confiding  what  she  had  done  to 
Margaret,  “that  you  would  make  a per- 
fect missionary  countess,  but  you  have 
done  better,  my  dear,  and  taken  up  a 
much  more  difficult  work  among  us  fash- 
ionable sinners.  Do  you  know,”  she 
went  on,  “that  I feel  a great  deal  less 
worldly  than  I used  to  ?” 

Margaret  wrote  a most  amusing  account 
of  this  interview,  and  added  that  Carmen 
was  really  very  good-hearted,  and  not  half 
as  worldly-minded  as  she  pretended  to  be; 
an  opinion  with  which  Miss  Forsythe  did 
not  at  all  agree.  She  had  spent  a fort- 
night with  Margaret  after  Easter,  and  she 
came  back  in  a dubious  frame  of  mind. 
Margaret’s  growing  intimacy  with  Car- 
men was  one  of  the  sources  of  her  uneas- 
iness. They  appeared  to  be  more  and 
more  companionable,  although  Marga- 
ret’s clear  perception  of  character  made 
her  estimate  of  Carmen  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. But  the  fact  remained  that  she  found 
her  company  interesting.  Whether  the 
girl  tried  to  astonish  the  country  aunt,  or 
whether  she  was  so  thoroughly  a child  of 
her  day  as  to  lack  certain  moral  percep- 
tions, I do  not  know,  but  her  candid  con- 
versation greatly  shocked  Miss  Forsythe. 

“ Margaret,”  she  said  one  day,  in  one 
of  # her  apparent  bursts  of  confidence, 
“seems  to  have  had  such  a different  start 
in  life  from  mine.  Sometimes,  Miss  For- 
sythe, she  puzzles  me.  I never  saw  any- 
body so  much  in  love  as  she  is  with  Mr. 
Henderson;  she  doesn’t  simply  love  him, 
she  is  in  love  with  him.  I don’t  wonder 
she  is  fond  of  him— any  woman  might  be 
that— but,  do  you  know,  she  actually  be- 
lieves in  him.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  she  believe  in  him  ?” 
exclaimed  Miss  Forsythe,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh,  of  course,  in  a way,”  the  girl 
went  on.  “ I like  Mr.  Henderson— I like 
him  very  much — but  I don’t  believe  in 
him.  It  isn’t  the  way  now  to  believe  in 
anybody  very  much.  We  don’t  do  it, 
and  I think  we  get  along  just  as  well— 
and  better.  Don’t  you  think  it’s  nicer  not 
to  have  any  deceptions  ?” 

Miss  Forsythe  was  too  much  stunned  to 
make  any  reply.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  society. 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Henderson  believes 
in  people  ?”  the  girl  persisted. 

“ If  he  does  not  he  isn’t  much  of  a man. 
If  people  don’t  believe  in  each  other,  soci- 


ety is  going  to  pieces.  I am  astonished 
at  such  a tone  from  a woman.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  any  tone  in  me,  my  dear 
Miss  Forsythe,”  Carmen  continued,  sweet- 
ly. “Society  is  a great  deal  pleasanter 
when  you  are  not  anxious  and  don’t  ex- 
pect too  much.” 

Miss  Forsythe  told  Margaret  that  she 
thought  Miss  Eschelle  was  a dangerous 
woman.  Margaret  did  not  defend  her, 
but  she  did  not  join  either  in  condemning 
her;  she  appeared  to  have  accepted  her 
as  a part  of  her  world.  And  there  were 
other  things  that  Margaret  seemed  to 
have  accepted  without  that  vigorous  pro- 
test which  she  used  to  raise  at  whatever 
crossed  her  conscience.  To  her  aunt  she 
was  never  more  affectionate,  never  more 
solicitous  about  her  comfort  and  her 
pleasure,  and  it  was  almost  enough  to 
see  Margaret  happy,  radiant,  expanding 
day  by  day  in  the  prosperity  that  was  il- 
limitable, only  there  was  to  her  a note  of 
unreality  in  all  the  whirl  and  hurry  of 
the  busy  life.  She  liked  to  escape  to  her 
room  with  a book,  and  be  out  of  it  all, 
and  the  two  weeks  away  from  her  coun- 
try life  seemed  long  to  her.  She  couldn’t 
reconcile  Margaret’s  love  of  the  world, 
her  tolerance  of  Carmen  and  Other  men 
and  women  whose  lives  seemed  to  be 
based  on  Carmen’s  philosophy,  with  her 
devotion  to  the  church  services,  to  the  city 
missions,  and  the  dozens  of  charities  that 
absorb  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  leaders 
of  society. 

“You  are  too  young,  dear,  to  be  so 
good  and  devout,”  was  Carmen’s  comment 
on  the  situation. 

To  Miss  Forsy the’s  wonder,  Margaret 
did  not  resent  this  impertinence,  but  only 
said  that  no  accumulation  of  years  was 
likely  to  bring  Carmen  into  either  of  these 
dangers.  And  the  reply  was  no  more 
satisfactory  to  Miss  Forsythe  than  the  re- 
mark that  provoked  it. 

That  she  had  had  a delightful  visit,  that 
Margaret  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  that 
Henderson  was  a delightful  host,  was  the 
report  of  Miss  Forsythe,  when  she  re- 
turned to  us.  In  a confidential  talk  with 
my  wife,  she  confessed,  however,  that  she 
couldn’t  tell  whither  Margaret  was  going. 

One  of  the  worries  of  modem  life  is  the 
perplexity  where  to  spend  the  summer. 
The  restless  spirit  of  change  affects  those 
who  dwell  in  the  country  as  well  as  those 
who  live  in  the  city.  No  matter  how 
charming  the  residence  is,  one  can  stay 
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in  it  only  a part  of  the  year.  He  ac- 
tually needs  a house  in  town,  a villa  by 
the  sea,  and  a cottage  in  the  hills.  When 
these  are  secured — each  one  an  establish- 
ment more  luxurious  year  by  year — then 
the  family  is  ready  to  travel  about,  and 
is  in  a greater  perplexity  than  before 
whether  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  the  novelties  of  which  are 
beginning  to  excite  the  imagination.  This 
nomadism,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
society  on  wheels,  cannot  be  satirized 
as  a whim  of  fashion;  it  has  a serious 
cause  in  the  discovery  of  the  disease 
called  nervous  prostration,  which  de- 
mands for  its  cure  constant  change  of 
scene,  without  any  occupation.  Hender- 
son recognized  it,  but  he  said  that  person- 
ally he  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  it.  His 
summer  was  to  be  a very  busy  one.  It 
was  impossible  to  take  Margaret  with  him 
on  his  sudden  and  tedious  journeys  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  but 
she  needed  a change.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  after  a visit  to  Brandon, 
she  should  pass  the  warm  months  with  the 
Arbusers  in  their  summer  home  at  Lenox, 
with  a month — the  right  month — in  the 
Eschelle  villa  at  Newport;  and  he  hoped 
never  to  be  long  absent  from  one  place  or 
the  other. 

Margaret  came  to  Brandon  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  just  at  the  season  when 
the  region  was  at  its  loveliest,  and  just 
when  its  society  was  making  preparations 
to  get  away  from  it  to  the  sea,  or  the 
mountains,  or  to  any  place  that  was  not 
home.  I could  never  understand  why  a 
people  who  have  been  grumbling  about 
snow  and  frost  for  six  months,  and  long- 
ing for  genial  weather,  should  flee  from  it 
as  soon  as  it  comes.  I had  made  the  dis- 
covery, quite  by  chance — and  it  was  so 
novel  that  I might  have  taken  out  a 
patent  on  it — that  if  one  has  a comfort- 
able home  in  our  Northern  latitude,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  to  stay  in  it  when 
the  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  heard  in  the 
land,  and  the  mercury  is  racing  up  and 
down  the  scale  between  fifty  and  ninety. 
This  opinion,  however,  did  not  extend  be- 
yond our  little  neighborhood,  and  we  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  summer  to  our- 
selves. 

- I fancied  that  the  neighborhood  had 
not  changed,  but  the  coming  of  Margaret 
showed  me  that  this  was  a delusion.  No 
one  can  keep  in  the  same  place  in  life 
simply  by  standing  still,  and  the  events 
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of  the  past  two  years  had  wrought  a 
subtle  change  in  our  quiet.  Nothing  had 
been  changed  to  the  eye,  yet  something 
had  been  taken  away,  or  something  had 
been  added,  a door  had  been  opened  into 
the  world.  Margaret  had  come  home, 
yet  I fancied  it  was  not  the  home  to  her 
that  she  had  been  thinking  about.  Had 
she  changed? 

She  was  more  beautiful.  She  had  the 
air — I should  hesitate  to  call  it  that  of  the 
fine  lady — of  assured  position,  something 
the  manner  of  that  greater  world  in  which 
the  possession  of  wealth  has  supreme  im- 
portance, but  it  was  scarcely  a change  of 
manner  so  much  as  of  ideas  about  life 
and  of  the  things  valuable  in  it  gradual- 
ly showing  itself.  Her  delight  at  being 
again  with  her  old  friends  was  perfectly 
genuine,  and  she  had  never  appeared 
more  unselfish  or  more  affectionate.  If 
there  was  a subtle  difference,  it  might 
very  well  be  in  us,  though  I found  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  her  in  her  former 
role  of  teacher  and  simple  maiden,  with 
her  heart  in  the  little  concerns  of  our 
daily  life.  And  why  should  she  be  ex- 
pected to  go  back  to  that  stage?  Must 
we  not  all  live  our  lives  ? 

Miss  Forsythe’s  solicitude  about  Mar- 
garet was  mingled  with  a curious  defer- 
ence, as  to  one  who  had  a larger  experi- 
ence of  life  than  her  own.  The  girl  of  a 
year  ago  was  now  the  married  woman, 
and  was  invested  with  something  of  the 
dignity  that  Miss  Forsythe  in  her  pure 
imagination  attached  to  that  position. 
Without  yielding  any  of  her  opinions, 
this  idea  somehow  changed  her  relations 
to  Margaret;  a little,  I thought,  to  the 
amusement  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  the 
other  ladies,  to  whom  marriage  took  on  a 
less  mysterious  aspect.  It  arose  doubt- 
less from  a renewed  sense  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  her  single  life,  long  as  it  had 
been,  and  enriched  as  it  was  by  observa- 
tion. „ 

In  that  June  there  were  vexatious 
strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
formidable  combinations  of  laboring- 
men,  demonstrations  of  trades-unions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a spirit  that  sharp- 
ly called  attention  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  The  discontent  was 
attributed  in  some  quarters  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  extreme  luxury  and  reckless  liv- 
ing by  those  who  had  been  fortunate.  It 
was  even  said  that  the  strikes,  unreason- 
able and  futile  as  they  were,  and  most  in- 
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jurious  to  those  who  indulged  in  them, 
. were  indirectly  caused  by  the  railway 
manipulation,  in  the  attempt  not  only  to 
crush  out  competition,  but  to  exact  exces- 
sive revenues  on  fictitious  values.  Resist- 
ance to  this  could  be  shown  to  be  blind, 
and  the  strikers  technically  in  the  wrong, 
yet  the  impression  gained  ground  that 
there  was  something  monstrously  wrong 
in  the  way  great  fortunes  were  accumu- 
lated, in  total  disregard  of  individual 
rights,  and  in  a materialistic  spirit  that 
did  not  take  into  account  ordinary  hu- 
manity. For  it  was  not  alone  the  labor- 
ing class  that  was  discontented,  but  all 
over  the  country  those  who  lived  upon 
small  invested  savings,  widows  and  mi- 
nors, found  their  income  imperilled  by 
the  trickery  of  rival  operators  and  spec- 
ulators in  railways  and  securities,  who 
treated  the  little  private  accumulations 
as  mere  counters  in  the  games  they  were 
playing.  The  loss  of  dividends  to  them 
was  poorly  compensated  by  reflections 
upon  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
the  advantage  to  trade  of  great  consolida- 
tions, which  inured  to  the  benefit  of  half 
a dozen  insolent  men. 

In  discussing  these  things  in  our  little 
parliament  we  were  not  altogether  un- 
prejudiced, it  must  be  confessed.  For,  to 
say  nothing  of  interests  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  my  own,  which  seemed  in  some  dan- 
ger of  disappearing  for  the  “public good,” 
Mrs.  Fletcher’s  little  fortune  was  nearly 
all  invested  in  that  sound  “rock-bed”  rail- 
way in  the  Southwest  that  Mr.  Jerry  Hol- 
lowell  had  recently  taken  under  his  pater- 
nal care.  She  was  assured,  indeed,  that 
dividends  were  only  reserved  pending 
some  sort  of  reorganization,  which  would 
ultimately  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  but  this  was  much  like 
telling  a hungry  man  that  if  he  would 
possess  his  appetite  in  patience  he  would 
very  likely  have  a splendid  dinner  next 
> year.  Women  are  not  constituted  to  un- 
derstand this  sort  of  reasoning.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  in  our  general  talks  on  the 
situation  these  personalities  were  not  re- 
ferred to,  for,  although  Margaret  was  si- 
lent, it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  un- 
easy. 

Morgan  liked  to  raise  questions  of  cas- 
uistry, such  as  that  whether  money  dis- 
honestly come  by  could  be  accepted  for 
good  purposes. 

“I  had  this  question  referred  to  me  the 
other  day,”  he  said.  “A  gambler,  not  a 


petty  cheater  in  cards,  but  a man  who 
has  a splendid  establishment,  in  which  he 
has  amassed  a fortune,  a man  known  for 
his  liberality  and  good-fellowship  and  his 
interest  in  politics,  offered  the  president 
of  a leading  college  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  endow  a professorship.  Ought 
the  president  to  take  the  money,  knowing 
how  it  was  made?” 

“Wouldn’t  the  money  do  good — as 
much  good  as  any  other  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars?”  asked  Margaret. 

“Perhaps.  But  the  professorship  was 
to  bear  his  name,  and'  what  would  be  the 
moral  effect  of  that  ?” 

“Did  you  recommend  the  president  to 
take  the  money  if  he  could  get  it  without 
using  the  gambler’s  name  ?” 

“I  am  not  saying  yet  what  I advised. 

I am  trying  to  get  your  views  on  a gen- 
eral principle.” 

“But  wouldn’t  it  be  a sneaking  thing 
to  take  a man’s  money  and  refuse  him  the 
credit  of  his  generosity  ?” 

“But  was  it  generosity  ? Was  not  his 
object,  probably,  to  get  a reputation  which 
his  whole  life  belied,  and  to  get  it  by  ob- 
literating the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  ?” 

“But  isn’t  it  a compromising  distinc- 
tion,” my  wife  asked,  “ to  take  his  money 
without  his  name  ? The  president  knows 
that  it  is  money  fraudulently  got,  that 
really  belongs  to  somebody  else.  And 
the  gambler  would  feel  that  if  the  presi- 
dent takes  it,  he  cannot  think  very  disap- 
provingly of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
acquired.  I think  it  would  be  more  hon- 
est and  straightforward  to  take  his  name 
with  the  money.” 

“The  public  effect  of  connecting  the 
gambler’s  name  with  the  college  would  be 
debasing,”  said  Morgan ; “but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  every  charity  or  educational  in- 
stitution bound  to  scrutinize  the  source  of 
every  benefaction?  Isn’t  it  better  that 
money,  however  acquired,  should  be  used 
for  a good  purpose  than  a bad  one  ?” 

“ That  is  a question,”  I said,  “that  is  a 
vital  one  in  our  present  situation,  and  the 
sophistry  of  it  puzzles  the  public.  What 
would  you  say  to  this  case?  A man  no- 
toriously dishonest,  but  within  the  law, 
and  very  rich,  offered  a princely  endow- 
ment to  a college  very  much  in  need  of 
it.  The  sum  would  have  enabled  it  to  do 
a great  work  in  education.  But  it  was 
intimated  that  the  man  would  expect  after 
a while  to  be  made  one  of  the  trustees. 
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His  object,  of  course,  was  social  posi- 
tion.” 

“I  suppose,  of  course,”  Margaret  re- 
plied, “that  the  college  couldn’t  afford 
that.  It  would  look  like  bribery.” 

“Wouldn’t  he  be  satisfied  with  an 
LL.D.  ?”  Morgan  asked. 

“I  don’t  see,”  my  wife  said,  “ any  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  stated  and 
that  of  the  stock  gambler,  whose  unscru- 
pulous operations  have  ruined  thousands 
of  people,  who  founds  a theological  semi- 
nary with  the  gains  of  his  slippery  trans- 
actions. By  accepting  his  seminary,  the 
public  condones  his  conduct.  Another 
man,  with  the  same  shaky  reputation,  en- 
dows a college.  Do  you  think  that  reli- 
gion and  education  are  benefited  in  the 
long-run  by  this?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  public  is  gradually  losing  its  power  of 
discrimination  between  the  value  of  hon- 
esty and  dishonesty.  Real  respect  is  gone 
when  the  public  sees  that  a man  is  able  to 
buy  it.” 

This  was  a hot  speech  for  my  wife  to 
make.  For  a moment  Margaret  flamed 
up  under  it  with  her  old-time  indignation. 
I could  see  it  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
turned  red  and  confused,  and  at  length 
said,  “But  wouldn’t  you  have  rich  men  do 
good  with  their  money  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  dear ; but  I would  not  have  them 
think  they  can  blot  out  by  their  liberality 
the  condemnation  of  the  means  by  which 
many  of  them  make  money.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing;  and  the  public  is 
getting  used  to  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Margaret,  with  some 
warmth,  44 1 don’t  know  that  they  are  any 
worse  than  the  stingy  saints  who  have 
made  their  money  by  saving,  and  act  as  if 
they  expected  to  carry  it  with  them.” 

“Saints  or  sinners,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  me,”  now  put  in  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  who  was  evidently  considering 
the  question  from  a practical  point  of 
view,  44  what  a man  professes  if  he  founds 
a hospital  for  indigent  women  out  of  the 
dividends  that  I never  received.” 

Morgan  laughed.  “Don’t  you  think, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  that  it  is  a good  sign  of  the 
times  that  so  many  people  who  make 
money  rapidly  are  disposed  to  use  it  phil- 
anthropically  ?” 

“It  may  be  for  them,  but  it  does  not 
console  me  much  just  now.” 

44  But  you  don’t  make  allowance  enough 
for  the  rich.  Perhaps  they  are  under 
a necessity  of  doing  something.  I was 
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reading  this  morning  in  the  diary  of  old 
John  Ward,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  this 
sentence,  4 It  was  a saying  of  Navisson, 
a lawyer,  that  no  man  could  be  valiant 
unless  he  hazarded  his  body,  nor  rich  un- 
less he  hazarded  his  soul.’  ” 

“Was  Navisson  a modern  lawyer?”  I 
asked. 

44  No.  The  diary  is  dated  1648-1679.” 

“I  thought  so.” 

There  was  a little  laugh  at  this,  and  the 
talk  drifted  off  into  a consideration  of  the 
kind  of  conscience  that  enables  a profes- 
sional man  to  espouse  a cause  he  knows  to 
be  wrong  as  zealously  as  one  he  knows  to 
be  right,  a talk  that  I should  not  have 
remembered  at  all  except  for  Margaret’s 
earnestness  in  insisting  that  she  did  not 
see  how  a lawyer  could  take  up  the  dis- 
honest side. 

Before  Margaret  went  to  Lenox,  Hen- 
derson spent  a few  days  with  us.  He 
brought  with  him  the  abounding  cheer- 
fulness and  the  air  of  a prosperous  smil- 
ing world  that  attended  him  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. And  how  happy  Margaret 
was!  They  went  over  every  foot  of  the 
ground  on  which  their  brief  courtship 
had  taken  place,  and  heaven  knows  what 
joy  there  was  to  her  in  reviving  all  the 
tenderness  and  all  the  fear  of  it!  Busy 
as  Henderson  was,  pursued  by  hourly 
telegrams  and  letters,  we  could  not  but 
be  gratified  that  his  attention  to  her  was 
that  of  a lover.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  all  the  promise  of  the  girl  was 
realized  in  the  bloom  and  the  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  woman  ? Among  other 
things,  she  dragged  him  down  to  her  mis- 
sion in  the  city,  to  which  he  went  in  a 
laughing  and  bantering  mood.  When 
he  had  gone  away,  Margaret  ran  over 
to  my  wife,  bringing  in  her  hand  a slip 
of  paper. 

“See  that!”  she  cried,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  pleasure.  It  was  a check  for  a thou- 
sand dollars.  “That  will  refurnish  the  ¥ 
mission  from  top  to  bottom,”  she  said, 

“ and  run  it  for  a year.” 

“ How  generous  he  is!”  cried  my  wife. 
Margaret  did  not  reply,  but  she  looked  at 
the  check,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

XV. 

The  Arbuser  cottage  at  Lenox  was  real- 
ly a magnificent  villa.  Richardson  had 
built  it.  At  a distance  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a mediaeval  structure,  with  its  low 
doorways,  picturesque  gables,  and  steep 
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roofs,  and  in  its  situation  on  a gentle 
swell  of  green  turf  backed  by  native  for- 
est trees  it  imparted  to  the  landscape  an 
ancestral  tone  which  is  much  valued  in 
these  days.  But  near  to,  it  was  seen  to 
be  mediaeval  ism  adapted  to  the  sunny 
hospitality  of  our  summer  climate,  with 
generous  verandas  and  projecting  balco- 
nies shaded  by  gay  awnings,  and  within 
spacious,  open  to  the  breezes,  and  from 
its  broad  windows  offering  views  of  lawns 
and  flower  beds  and  ornamental  trees,  of 
a great  sweep  of  pastures  and  forests  and 
miniature  lakes,  with  graceful  and  re- 
poseful hills  on  the  horizon. 

It  was,  in  short,  the  modem  idea  of 
country  simplicity.  The  passion  for 
country  life,  which  has  been  in  decadence 
for  nearly  half  a century,  has  again  be- 
come the  fashion.  Nature,  which,  left  to 
itself,  is  a little  ragged,  not  to  say  monot- 
onous and  tiresome,  is  discovered  to  be  a 
valuable  ally  for  aid  in  passing  the  time 
when  art  is  able  to  make  portions  of  it 
exclusive.  What  the  Arbusers  wanted 
was  a simple  home  in  the  country,  and 
in  obtaining  it  they  were  indulging  a 
sentiment  of  returning  to  the  primitive 
life  of  their  father,  who  had  come  to  the 
city  from  a hill  farm,  and  had  been  too 
busy  all  his  life  to  recur  to  the  tastes  of 
his  boyhood.  At  least  that  was  the  the- 
ory of  his  daughters;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man had  a horror  of  his  early  life,  and 
could  scarcely  be  dragged  away  from  the 
city  even  in  the  summer.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  been  astonished  at  the  lofty 
and  substantial  stone  stables,  the  long 
range  of  greenhouses,  and  at  a farm 
which  produced  nothing  except  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  ornamental  fields  of  clo- 
ver, avenues  of  trees,  lawn-tennis  grounds, 
and  a few  Alderneys  tethered  to  feed 
among  the  trees,  where  their  beauty  would 
heighten  the  rural  and  domestic  aspect  of 
the  scene.  The  Arbusers  liked  to  come 
„ to  this  place  as  early  as  possible  to  escape 
the  society  exactions  of  the  city.  That 
was  another  theory  of  theirs.  All  their 
set  in  the  city  met  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Margaret  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

“We  have  been  counting  the  days,” 
said  the  elder  of  the  sisters.  “Your  lug- 
gage has  come,  your  rooms  are  all  ready, 
and  your  coachman,  who  has  been  here 
some  days,  says  that  the  horses  need  ex- 
ercise. Everybody  is  here,  and  we  need 
you  for  a hundred  things.” 


“ You  are  very  kind.  It  is  so  charming 
here.  I knew  it  would  be,  but  I couldn’t 
bear  to  shorten  my  visit  in  Brandon.” 

u Your  aunt  must  miss  you  very  much. 
Is  she  well  ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“ Wouldn’t  she  have  come  with  you  ? 
I’ve  a mind  to  telegraph.” 

“I  think  not.  She  is  wedded  to  quiet, 
and  goes  away  from  her  little  neighbor- 
hood with  reluctance.” 

“So  Brandon  was  a little  dull?”  said 
Miss  Arbuser,  with  a shrewd  guess  at  the 
truth. 

“Oh  no,”  quickly  replied  Margaret, 
shrinking  a little  from  wbat  was  in  her 
own  mind;  “it  was  restful  and  delight- 
ful ; but  you  know  that  we  New  England 
people  take  life  rather  seriously,  and  in- 
quire into  the  reason  of  things,  and  want 
an  object  in  life.” 

“A  very  good  thing  to  have,”  answer- 
ed this  sweet  woman  of  the  world,  whose 
object  was  to  go  along  pleasantly  and  en- 
joy it. 

“But  to  have  it  all  the  time!”  Marga- 
ret suggested,  lightly,  as  she  ran  upstairs. 
But  even  in  this  suggestion  she  was  con- 
scious of  a twinge  of  disloyalty  to  her  for- 
mer self.  Deep  down  in  her  heart,  coming 
to  the  atmosphere  of  Lenox  was  a relief 
from  questionings  that  a little  distu  rbed  her 
at  her  old  home,  and  she  was  indignant  at 
herself  that  it  should  be  so,  and  then  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestions  that  put  her 
out  of  humor  with  herself.  Was  it  a sin, 
she  said,  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  ? 

On  her  dressing-table  was  a letter  from 
her  husband.  He  was  detained  in  the 
city  by  a matter  of  importance.  He 
scratched  only  a line,  to  catch  the  mail, 
during  a business  interview.  It  was  real- 
ly only  a business  interview,  and  had  no 
sort  of  relation  to  Lenox  or  the  summer 
gaiety  there. 

Henderson  was  in  his  private  office. 
The  clerks  in  the  outer  offices,  in  the 
neglige  of  summer  costumes,  winked  to 
each  other  as  they  saw  old  Jerry  Hollo- 
well  enter  and  make  his  way  to  the  inner 
room  unannounced.  Something  was  in 
the  wind. 

“Well,  old  man,”  said  Uncle  Jerry,  in 
the  cheeriest  manner,  coming  in,  deposit- 
ing his  hat  on  the  table  and  taking  a seat 
opposite  Henderson,  “we  seem  to  have 
stirred  up  the  animals.” 

“Only  a little  flurry,”  replied  Hender- 
son, laying  down  his  pen  and  folding  a 
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note  he  had  just  finished;  “ they’ll  come 
to  reason.” 

“They’ve  got  to.”  Mr.  Hollowell  drew 
out  a big  bandanna  and  mopped  his  heat- 
ed face.  “ I’ve  just  got  a letter  from  Jor- 
kins.  There's  the  certificates  that  make  up 
the  two-thirds — more  than  we  need,  any- 
way. No  flaw  about  that,  is  there  ?” 

4 4 No.  I’ll  put  these  with  the  balance 
in  the  safe.  It’s  all  right,  if  Jorkins  has 
been  discreet.  It  may  make  a newspaper 
scandal  if  they  get  hold  of  his  opera- 
tions.” 


4 4 Oh,  Jorkins  is  close.  But  he  is  a little 
overworked.  I don’t  know  but  it  would 
do  him  good  to  have  a little  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  go  abroad  for  a while.” 

44 1 guess  it  would  do  Jorkins  good  to 
take  a turn  in  Europe  for  a year  or  so.” 

“Well,  you  write  to  him.  Give  him 
a sort  of  commission  to  see  the  English 
bondholders  and  explain  the  situation. 
They  will  appreciate  that  half  a loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  What  bothers  me 
is  the  way  the  American  bondholders 
take  it.  They  kick.” 

“ Let  ’em  kick.  The  public  don’t  care 
for  a few  soreheads  and  impracticables 
in  an  operation  that  is  going  to  open  up 
the  whole  Southwest.  I’ve  an  appoint- 
ment with  one  of  them  this  morning.  He 
ought  to  be  here  now.” 

At  the  moment  Henderson’s  private 
secretary  entered  and  laid  on  the  table 
, the  card  of  Mr.  John  Hopper,  who  was 
invited  to  come  in  at  once.  Mr.  Hopper 
was  a man  of  fifty,  with  iron-gray  hair, 
a heavy  mustache,  and  a smooth-shaven 
chin  that  showed  resolution.  In  dress 
and  manner  his  appearance  was  that  of 
the  shrewd  city  capitalist,  quiet  and  de- 
termined, who  is  neither  to  be  deceived 
nor  bullied.  With  a courteous  greeting 
to  both  the  men,  whom  he  knew  well,  he 
took  a seat  and  stated  his  business. 

“I  have  called  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hender- 
son,about  the  bonds  of  the  A.  and  B.,  and 
I am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Hollowell  here 
also.” 

“ What  amount  do  you  represent,  Mr. 
Hopper  ?”  asked  Henderson. 

44  With  my  own  and  my  friends,  alto- 
gether, rising  a million.  What  do  you 
propose  ?” 

“ You  got  our  circular  ?” 

“Yes,  and  we  don’t  accept  the  terms.” 

“I’m  sorry.  It  is  the  best  that  we 
could  do.” 

44  That  is,  the  best  you  would  doi” 
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“Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hopper,  the  best  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  We 
gave  you  your  option,  to  scale  down 
on  a fair  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  the 
short  line  (the  A.  and  B.),  or  to  surrender 
your  local  bonds  and  take  new  ones 
covering  the  whole  consolidation,  or,  as 
is  of  course  in  your  discretion,  to  hold  on 
and  take  the  chances.” 

“Which  your  operations  have  practi- 
cally destroyed.” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Hopper.  We  offer 
you  a much  better  security  on  the  whole 
system  instead  of  a local  road.” 

“ And  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, that  it  is  for  our  advantage  to  ex- 
change a seven  per  cent,  bond  on  a road 
that  has  always  paid  its  dividends  prompt- 
ly for  a four  and  a half  on  a system  that 
is  manipulated  nobody  kuows  how  ? I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  looks  to  out- 
siders as  if  there  was  crookedness  some- 
where.” 

44  That  is  a rather  rough  charge,  Mr. 
Hopper,”  said  Henderson,  with  a smile. 

44  But  we  are  to  understand  that  if  we 
do  not  accept  your  terms,  it’s  a freeze 
out?” 

44  You  are  to  understand  that  we  want 
to  make  the  best  arrangement  possible  for 
all  parties  in  interest.” 

44  How  some  of  those  interests  were  ac- 
quired may  be  a question  for  the  courts,” 
replied  Mr.  Hopper,  resolutely.  “When 
we  put  our  money  in  good  seven  per  cent, 
bonds,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  right 
of  anybody  to  demand  that  we  shall  ex- 
change them  for  four  and  a half  per  cents., 
on  other  security.” 

“Perfectly  right,  Mr.  Hopper,”  said 
Henderson,  with  imperturbable  good-hu- 
mor ; 4 4 the  transfer  books  are  open  to  your 
inspection.” 

44  Well,  we  prefer  to  hold  on  to  our 
bonds.” 

“And  wait  for  dividends,”  interposed 
Hollowell. 

Mr.  Hopper  turned  to  the  speaker. 
“And  while  we  are  waiting  we  propose  to 
inquire  what  has  become  of  the  surplus 
of  the  A.  and  B.  The  bondholders  had 
the  first  claim  on  that  surplus.” 

“And  we  propose  to  protect  it.  See 
here,  Mr.  Hopper,”  continued  Uncle  Jer- 
ry, with  a most  benevolent  expression, 
“ I needn’t  tell  you  that  investments  fluc- 
tuate—the  Lord  knows  mine  dot  The  A. 
and  B.  was  a good  road.  I know  that. 
But  it  was  going  to  be  paralleled.  We  d 
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got  to  parallel  it  to  make  our  Southwest 
connections.  If  we  had,  you'd  have  wait- 
ed till  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  freezes  over  be- 
fore you  got  any  dividends.  Instead  of 
that,  we  took  it  into  our  system,  and  it's 
being  put  on  a permanent  basis.  It’s  a 
little  inconvenient  for  holders,  and  they 
have  got  to  stand  a little  shrinkage,  but 
in  the  long-run  it  will  be  better  for  ev- 
erybody. The  little  road  couldn’t  stand 
alone,  and  the  day  of  big  dividends  is 
about  over.” 

“That  explanation  may  satisfy  you, 
Mr.  Hollowell,  but  it  don’t  give  us  our 
money,  and  I notify  you  that  we  shall 
carry  the  matter  into  the  courts.  Good- 
morning.” 

When  Mr.  Hopper  had  gone,  the  two 
developers  looked  at  each  other  a moment 
seriously. 

“Hopper’ll  fight,”  Hollowell  said  at 
last. 

“And  we  have  got  the  surplus  to  fight 
him  with,”  replied  Henderson. 

“That’s  so,” and  Uncle  Jerry  chuckled 
to  himself.  “The  rats  that  are  on  the  in- 
side of  the  crib  are  a good  deal  better  off 
than  the  rats  on  the  outside.” 

“ The  reporter  of  The  Planet  wants  five 
minutes,”  announced  the  secretary,  open- 
ing the  door.  Henderson  told  him  to  let 
lym  in. 

The  reporter  was  a spruce  young  gen- 
tleman, in  a loud  summer  suit,  with  a rose 
in  his  button-hole,  and  the  air  of  assur- 
ance which  befits  the  commissioner  of  the 
public  curiosity. 

“I  am  sent  by  The  Planet ,”  said  the 
young  man,  “to  show  you  this  and  ask 
you  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  it.” 

“ What  is  it  ?”  asked  Henderson. 

“It’s  about  the  A.  and  B.” 

“Very  well.  There  is  the  President, 
Mr.  Hollowell.  Show  it  to  him.” 

The  reporter  produced  a long  printed 
slip  and  handed  it  to  Uncle  Jerry,  who 
took  it  and  began  to  read.  As  his  eye 
ran  down  the  column  he  was  apparently 
more  and  more  interested,  and  he  let  it  be 
shown  on  his  face  that  he  was  surprised, 
and  even  a little  astonished.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  said: 

“Well,  my  young  friend,  how  did  you 
get  hold  of  this  ?” 

“Oh,  we  have  a way,”  said  the  report- 
er, twirling  his  straw  hat  by  the  elastic, 
and  looking  more  knowing  than  old  Jerry 
himself. 

“So  I see,”  replied  Jerry,  with  an  ad- 


miring smile.  “There  is  nothing  that 
you  newspaper  folks  don't  find  out.  It 
beats  the  devil.” 

“Is  it  true,  sir?”  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman, elated  with  this  recognition  of  his 
own  shrewdness. 

“ It  is  so  true  that  there  is  no  fun  in  it. 
I don’t  see  how  the  devil  you  got  hold  of 
it.” 

“ Have  you  any  explanations?” 

“No,  I guess  not,”  said  Uncle  Jerry, 
musingly.  “ If  it  is  to  come  out,  I’d  rath- 
er The  Planet  would  have  it  than  any 
other  paper.  It’s  got  some  sense.  No; 
print  it.  It  ’ll  be  a big  beat  for  your  pa- 
per. While  you  are  about  it — I s’ pose 
you’ll  print  it  anyway?”  (the  reporter 
nodded) — “you  might  as  well  have  the 
whole  story.” 

4 4 Certainly.  W e’d  like  to  have  it  righ  t . 
What  is  wrong  about  it  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  but  some  details.  You 
have  got  it  substantially.  There’s  a word 
or  two  and  a date  you  are  out  on,  naturally 
enough,  and  there  are  two  or  three  little 
things  that  would  be  exactly  true  if  they 
were  differently  stated.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
they  are  ?” 

44  No,” said  Jerry,  with  a little  reluc- 
tance; “might  as  well  have  it  all  out— 
eh,  Henderson  ?” 

And  the  old  man  took  his  pencil  and 
changed  some  dates  and  a name  or  two, 
and  gave  to  some  of  the  sentences  a turn 
that  seemed  to  the  reporter  only  another 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

“ There,  that  is  all  I know.  Give  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Goss.” 

When  the  commissioner  had  with- 
drawn, Uncle  Jerry  gave  vent  to  a long 
whistle.  Then  he  rose  suddenly  and  call- 
ed to  the  secretary,  “Tell  that  reporter  to 
come  back.”  The  reporter  reappeared. 

“I  was  just  thinking,  and  you  can  tell 
Mr.  Goss,  that  now  you  have  got  on  to  this 
thing,  you  might  as  well  keep  the  lead  on 
it.  The  public  is  interested  in  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Southwest,  and  if  you, 
or  some  other  bright  fellow  who  has  got 
eyes  in  his  head,  will  go  down  there,  he 
will  see  something  that  will  astonish  him. 
I’m  going  to-morrow  in  my  private  car. 
and  if  you  could  go  along,  I assure  you  a 
good  time.  I want  you  to  see  for  your- 
self, and  I guess  you  would.  Don't  take 
my  word.  I can’t  give  you  any  passes, 
and  I know  you  don’t  want  any,  but  you 
can  just  get  into  my  private  car  and  no 
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expense  to  anybody,  and  see  all  there  is 
to  be  seen.  Ask  Goss,  and  let  me  know 
to-night.” 

The  young  fellow  went  off  feeling 
several  inches  higher  than  when  he  came 
in.  Such  is  the  power  of  a good  address, 
and  such  is  the  omnipotence  of  the  great 
organ.  Mr.  Jerry  Hollowell  sat  down  and 
began  to  fan  himself.  It  was  very  hot  in 
the  office. 

“Seems  to  me  it’s  lunch-time.  Great 
Scott ! what  a lot  of  time  I used  to  waste 
fighting  the  newspapers!  That  thing 
would  have  played  the  devil,  as  it  stood. 
It  will  be  comparatively  harmless  now. 
It  will  make  a little  talk,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  get  hold  of.  Queer,  about  the 
difference  of  a word  or  two.  Come,  old 
man,  I’m  thirsty.” 

44  Uncle  Jerry,”  said  Henderson,  taking 
his  arm  as  they  went  out,  “you  ought  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.” 

“The  salary  is  too  small,”  said  Uncle 
Jerry. 

Of  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  write 
to  Margaret,  who  was  passing  her  time 
agreeably  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  a little 
impatient  for  her  husband’s  arrival,  post- 
poned from  day  to  day,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  him,  condemned  to  the  hot  city 
and  the  harassment  of  a business  the 
magnitude  of  which  gave  him  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  character  of  a public  man. 
Henderson  sent  her  instead  a column  from 
The  Planet  devoted  to  a description  of  his 
private  library.  Mr.  Goss,  the  editor, 
who  was  college  bred,  had  been  round  to 
talk  with  Henderson  about  the  Southwest 
trip,  and  the  conversation  drifting  into 
other  matters,  Henderson  had  taken  from 
his  desk  and  shown  him  a rare  old  book 
which  he  had  picked  up  the  day  before  in 
a second-hand  shop.  This  led  to  further 
talk  about  Henderson’s  hobby,  and  the 
editor  had  asked  permission  to  send  a re- 
porter down  to  make  a note  of  Hender- 
son’s collection.  It  would  make  a good 
midsummer  item,  “The  Stock-Broker  in 
Literature,”  “The  Private  Tastes  of  a 
Millionaire,”  etc.  The  column  got  con- 
densed into  a portable  paragraph,  and 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  changed 
the  opinions  of  a good  many  people  about 
the  great  operator — he  wasn't  altogether 
devoted  to  vulgar  money-making.  Uncle 
Jerry  himself  read  the  column  with  ap- 
preciation of  its  value.  “It  diverts  the 
public  mind,”  he  said.  He  himself  had 
recently  diverted  the  public  mind  by  the 
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gift  of  a bell  to  the  Norembega  Theolo- 
gical (colored)  Institute,  and  the  para- 
graph announcing  the  fact  conveyed  the 
impression  that  while  Uncle  Jerry  was  a 
canny  old  customer,  his  heart  was  on  the 
right  side.  “ There  are  worse  men  than 
Uncle  Jerry  who  are  not  worth  a cent,” 
was  one  of  the  humorous  paragraphs 
tacked  on  to  the  item. 

Margaret  was  not  alone  in  finding  the 
social  atmosphere  of  Lenox  as  congenial 
as  its  natural  beauties.  Mrs.  Laflamme 
declared  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  ex- 
istence for  a couple  of  months,  one  in 
early  summer  and  another  in  the  golden 
autumn  with  its  pathetic  note  of  the  fall- 
ing curtain  dropping  upon  the  dream  of 
youth.  Mrs.  Laflamme  was  not  a senti- 
mental person,  but  she  was  capable  of 
drifting  for  a moment  into  a poetic  mood 
— a great  charm  in  a woman  of  her  viva- 
city and  air  of  the  world.  Margaret  re- 
membered her  very  distinctly,  although 
she  had  only  exchanged  a word  with  her 
at  the  memorable  dinner  in  New  York 
when  Henderson  had  revealed  her  feel- 
ings to  herself.  Mrs.  Laflamme  had  the 
immense  advantage— it  seemed  so  to  her 
after  five  years  of  widowhood — of  being  a 
widow  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty-fi  ve.  If 
she  had  lost  some  illusions,  she  had  gain- 
* ed  a great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  she  ha4 
no  feverish  anxiety  about  what  life  would 
bring  her.  Although  she  would  not  put 
it  in  this  way  to  herself,  she  could  look 
about  her  deliberately,  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect, and  please  herself.  Her  position  had 
two  advantages— experience  and  opportu- 
nity. A young  woman  unmarried,  she 
said,  always  has  the  uneasy  sense  of  the 
possibility — well,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
slang,  and  she  said  it  with  the  merriest 
laugh— the  possibility  of  being  left.  A 
day  or  two  after  Margaret’s  arrival  she 
had  driven  around  to  call  in  her  dog- 
cart, looking  as  fresh  as  a daisy  in  her 
sun-hat.  Her  seat  was  shared,  but  she 
held  the  reins,  by  Mr.  Fox  McNaughton, 
the  most  useful  man  in  the  village,  indis- 
pensable indeed,  a bachelor,  with  no  in- 
tentions, no  occupation,  no  ambition  (ex- 
cept to  lead  the  german),  who  could  mix 
a salad,  brew  a punch,  organize  a picnic, 
and  chaperon  anything  in  petticoats  with 
entire  propriety,  without  regard  to  age. 
And  he  had  a position  of  social  authority. 
This  eminence  Mr.  Fox  McNaughton  had 
attained  by  always  doing  the  correct 
thing.  The  obligation  of  society  to  such 
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men  is  never  enough  acknowledged. 
While  they  are  trusted  and  used  and 
worked  to  death,  one  is  apt  to  hear  them 
spoken  of  in  a deprecatory  tone. 

44  You  hold  the  reins  a moment,  please. 
No,  I don’t  want  any  help,”  she  said,  as 
she  jumped  down  with  an  elastic  spring, 
and  introduced  him  to  Margaret.  44  I’ve 
got  Mr.  McNaughton  in  training,  and  am 
thinking  of  bringing  him  oht.” 

She  walked  in  with  Margaret,  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  veranda,  chatting  all 
the  while  about  the  view  and  the  house 
and  the  divine  weather. 

44  And  your  husband  has  not  come  yet  ?” 

44  He  may  come  any  day.  I think  busi- 
ness might  suspend  in  the  summer.” 

44So  do  I.  But  then,  what  would  be- 
come of  Lenox  ? It  is  rather  hard  on  the 
men,  only  I dare  say  they  like  it.  Don’t 
you  think  Mr.  Henderson  would  like  a 
place  here  ?” 

“He  cannot  help  being  pleased  with 
the  place.” 

“ I’m  sure  he  would  if  you  are.  I have 
hardly  seen  him  since  that  evening  at  the 
Stotts.  Can  I tell  you  ? I almost  had 
five  minutes  of  envy  that  evening.  You 
won’t  mind  it  in  such  an  old  woman  ?” 

“I  should  rather  trust  your  heart  than 
your  age,  Mrs.  Laflamme,”  said  Margaret, 
frith  a laugh. 

44  Yes,  my  heart  is  as  old  as  my  face. 
But  I had  a feeling,  seeing  you  walk  away 
that  evening  into  the  conservatory.  I 
knew  what  was  coming.  I think  I have 
discovered  a great  secret,  Mrs.  Henderson 
—to  be  able  to  live  over  again  in  other 
people.  By-tlie-way,  what  has  become  of 
that  quiet  Englishman,  Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

44  He  has  come  into  his  title.  He  is  the 
Earl  of  Chisholm.” 

4 4 Dear  me,  how  stupid  in  us  not  to  have 
taken  a sense  of  that ! And  the  Eschelles, 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  Eschelles?” 

“ Yes;  they  are  at  their  house  in  New- 
port.” 

44  Do  you  think  there  was  anything 
between  Miss  Eschelle  and  Mr.  Lyon  ? I 
saw  her  afterward  several  times.” 

“Not  that  I ever  heard.  Miss  Eschelle 
says  that  she  is  thoroughly  American  in 
her  .tastes.” 

“Then  her  tastes  are  not  quite  con- 
formed to  her  style.  That  girl  might  be 
anything— Queen  of  Spain,  or  coryphee 
in  the  opera  ballet.  She  is  clever  as 
clever.  One  always  expects  to  hear  of 
her  as  the  heroine  of  an  adventure.” 


44  Didn't  you  say  you  knew  her  in  Eu- 
rope ?” 

“No.  We  heard  of  her  and  her  mo- 
ther everywhere.  She  was  very  inde- 
pendent. She  had  the  sort  of  reputation 
to  excite  curiosity.  But  I noticed  that 
the  men  in  New  York  were  a little  afraid 
of  her.  She  is  a woman  who  likes  to 
drive  very  near  the  edge.” 

Mrs.  Laflamme  rose.  “I  must  not 
keep  Mr.  McNaughton  waiting  for  any 
more  of  my  gossip.  We  expect  you  and 
the  Misses  Arbuser  this  afternoon.  I 
warn  you  it  will  be  dull.  I should  like 
to  hear  of  some  summer  resort  where  the 
men  are  over  sixteen  and  under  sixty.” 

Mrs.  Laflamme  liked  to  drive  near  the 
edge  as  much  as  Carmen  did,  and  this 
piquancy  was  undeniably  an  attraction  in 
her  case.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  two:  there  was  a confidence 
that  Mrs.  Laflamme  would  never  drive 
over  the  edge,  whereas  no  one  could  tell 
what  sheer  Carmen  might  not  suddenly 
take.  A woman’s  reputation  is  almost  as 
much  affected  by  the  expectation  of  what 
she  may  do  as  by  anything  she  has  done. 
It  was  Fox  McNaughton  who  set  up  the 
dictum  that  a woman  may  do  almost  any- 
thing if  it  is  known  that  she  draws  a line 
somewhere. 

* The  lawn  party  was  not  at  all  dull  to 
Margaret.  In  the  first  place,  she  received 
a great  deal  of  attention.  Henderson’s 
name  was  becoming  very  well  known, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  splendor  of 
his  advancing  fortune  should  be  reflected 
in  the  person  of  his  young  wife,  whose 
loveliness  was  enhanced  by  her  simple 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Then 
the  toilets  of  the  women  were  so  fresh  and 
charming,  the  colors  grouped  so  prettily 
on  the  greensward,  the  figures  of  the  slen- 
der girls  playing  at  tennis  or  lounging  on 
the  benches  under  the  trees  recalled  scenes 
from  the  classic  poets.  It  was  all  so  rich 
and  refined.  Nor  did  she  miss  the  men 
of  military  age,  whose  absence  Mrs.  La- 
flamme had  deplored,  for  she  thought  of 
her  husband.  And,  besides,  she  found 
even  the  college  boys  (who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  men)  amusing,  and  the  eld- 
erly gentlemen  — upon  whom  watering- 
place  society  throws  much  responsibility 
— gallant,  facetious,  complimentary,  and 
active  in  whatever  was  afoot.  Their  boy- 
ishness, indeed,  contrasted  with  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  undergraduates,  who  took  them- 
selves very  seriously,  were  civil  to  the 
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young  ladies,  confidential  with  the  mar- 
ried women,  and  had  generally  a certain 
reserve  and  dignity  which  belong  to  per- 
sons upon  whom  such  heavy  responsibil- 
ity rests.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  men 
who  looked  bored  and  women  who  were 
listless,  missing  the  stimulus  of  any  per- 
sonal interest,  but  the  scene  was  so  ani- 
mated, the  weather  so  propitious,  that,  on 
the  whole,  a person  must  be  very  cynical 
not  to  find  the  occasion  delightful. 

There  was  a young  novelist  present 
whose  first  story,  The  Girl  I Left  Behind 
Me , had  made  a hit  the  last  season.  It 
was  thought  to  take  a profound  hold  upon 
life,  because  it  was  a book  that  could  not 
be  read  aloud  in  a mixed  company.  Mar- 
garet was  very  much  interested  in  him, 
although  Mr.  Summers  Bass  was  not  her 
idea  of  an  imaginative  writer.  He  was  a 
stout  young  gentleman,  with  very  black 
hair  and  small  black  eyes,  to  which  it  was 
difficult  to  give  a melancholy  cast  even 
by  a habitual  frown.  Mr.  Bass  dressed 
himself  scrupulously  in  the  fashion,  was 
very  exact  in  his  pronunciation,  careful 
about  his  manner,  and  had  the  air  of  a 
little  weariness,  of  the  responsibility  of 
one  looking  at  life.  It  was  only  at  rare 
moments  that  his  face  expressed  intensity 
of  feeling. 

“ It  is  a very  pretty  scene.  I suppose, 
Mr.  Bass,  that  you  are  making  studies,” 
said  Margaret,  by  way  of  opening  a con- 
versation. 

“No;  hardly  that.  One  must  always 
observe.  It  gets  to  be  a habit.  The 
thing  is  to  see  reality  under  appear- 
ances.” 

“Then  you  would  call  yourself  a real- 
ist.” 

Mr.  Bass  smiled.  “That  is  a slang 
term,  Mrs.  Henderson.  What  you  want 
is  nature,  color,  passion — to  pierce  the  ar- 
tificialities.” 

“But  you  must  describe  appearance.” 

“Certainly,  to  an  extent,  form,  action, 
talk  as  it  is,  even  trivialities— especially 
the  trivialities,  for  life  is  made  up  of  the 
trivial.” 

“But  suppose  that  does  not  interest 
me  ?” 

“Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Henderson,  that  is 
because  you  are  used  to  the  conventional, 
the  selected.  Nature  is  always  interest- 
ing.” 

“ I do  not  find  it  so.” 

“No?  Nature  has  been  covered  up. 
It  has  been  idealized.  Look  yonder,” 
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and  Mr.  Bass  pointed  across  the  lawn. 
“See  that  young  woman  upon  whom  the 
sunlight  falls  standing  waiting  her  turn. 
See  the  quivering  of  the  eyelids,  the  heav- 
ing of  the  chest,  the  opening  lips;  note 
the  curve  of  her  waist  from  the  shoulder, 
and  the  line  rounding  into  the  fall  of  the 
folds  of  the  Austrian  cashmere.  I try  to 
saturate  myself  with  that  form,  to  im- 
press myself  with  her  every  altitude  and 
gesture,  her  color,  her  movement,  and 
then  I shall  imagine  the  form  under  the 
influence  of  passion.  Every  detail  will 
tell.  I do  not  find  unimportant  the  tie 
of  her  shoe.  The  picture  will  be  life.” 

“But  suppose, Mr. Bass, when  you  come 
to  speak  with  her,  you  find  that  she  has 
no  ideas,  and  talks  slang.” 

“ All  the  better.  It  shows  what  we 
are,  what  our  society  is.  And  besides, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  nearly  everybody  has 
the  capacity  of  being  wicked;  that  is  to 
say,  of  expressing  emotion.” 

“ You  take  a gloomy  view,  Mr.  Bass.” 

“I  take  no  view,  Mrs.  Henderson.  My 
ambition  is  to  record.  It  will  not  help 
matters  by  pretending  that  people  are  bet- 
ter than  they  are.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Bass,  you  may  be  quite 
right,  but  I am  not  going  to  let  you  spoil 
my  enjoyment  of  this  lovely  scene,”  said 
Margaret,  moving  away. 

Mr.  Bass  watched  her  until  she  disap- 
peared, and  then  entered  in  his  note-book 
a phrase  for  future  use — “The  prosperous 
propriety  of  a pretty  plutocrat.”  He  was 
gathering  materials  for  his  forth-coming 
book,  The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Prude . 

The  whole  world  knows  how  delightful 
Lenox  is.  It  even  has  a club  where  the 
men  can  take  refuge  from  the  exactions 
of  society,  as  in  the  city.  The  town  is 
old  enough  to  have  “histories”;  there  is 
a romance  attached  to  nearly  every  es- 
tate, a tragedy  of  beauty,  and  money,  and 
disappointment;  great  writers  have  lived 
here,  families  whose  names  were  connect- 
ed with  our  early  politics  and  diplomacy; 
there  is  a tradition  of  a society  of  wit  and 
letters,  of  women  whose  charms  were  en- 
hanced by  a spice  of  adventure,  of  men 
whose  social  brilliancy  ended  in  misan- 
thropy. All  this  gave  a background  of 
distinction  to  the  present  gaiety,  luxury, 
and  adaptation  of  the  unsurpassed  loveli- 
ness of  nature  to  the  refined  fashion  of 
the  age. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  one  could  be  above 
worry,  above  the  passion  of  envy.  For 
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did  not  every  new  “improvement”  and 
every  new  refinement  in  living  add  to  the 
importance  of  every  member  of  this  fa- 
vored community  ? For  Margaret  it  was 
all  a pageant  of  beauty.  The  Misses  Ar- 
buser  talked  about  the  quality  of  the  air, 
the  variety  of  the  scenery,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  drives,  the  freedom  from  noise 
and  dust,  the  country  quiet.  There  were 
the  morning  calls,  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  reading  clubs,  the  tennis  parties,  the 
afternoon  teas,  combined  with  charming 
drives  from  one  elegant  place  to  another, 
the  siestas,  the  idle  swinging  in  ham- 
mocks with  the  latest  magazine  from 
which  to  get  a topic  for  dinner,  the  mild 
excitement  of  a tete-a-tete  which  might 
discover  congenial  tastes  or  run  on  into 
an  interesting  attachment.  Half  the 
charm  of  life,  says  a philosopher,  is  in 
these  personal  experiments. 

When  Henderson  came,  as  he  did  sev- 
eral times  for  a few  days, Margarets  hap- 
piness was  complete.  She  basked  in  the 
sun  of  his  easy  enjoyment  of  life.  She 
liked  to  take  him  about  with  her,  and  see 
the  welcome  in  all  companies  of  a man 
so  handsome,  so  natural  and  cordial,  as 
her  husband.  Especially  did  she  like  the 
consideration  in  which  he  was  evidently 
held  at  the  club,  where  the  members  gath- 
ered about  him  to  listen  to  his  racy  talk 
and  catch  points  about  the  market  She 
liked  to  think  that  he  was  not  a women’s 
man.  He  gave  her  his  version  of  some 
recent  transactions  that  had  been  com- 
mented on  in  the  newspapers,  and  she 
was  indignant  over  the  insinuations  about 
him.  It  was  the  price,  he  said,  that  ev- 
erybody had  to  pay  for  success.  Why 
shouldn’t  he,  she  reflected,  make  money  ? 
Everybody  would  if  he  could;  and  no 
one  knew  how  generous  he  was.  If  she 
had  been  told  that  the  family  of  Jerry 
Hollowell  thought  of  him  in  the  same 
way,  she  would  have  said  that  there  was 
a world -wide  difference  in  the  two  men. 
Insensibly  she  was  losing  the  old  stand- 
ards she  used  to  apply  to  success.  Here 
in  Lenox,  in  this  prosperous,  agreeable 
world,  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her 
of  them. 

In  her  enjoyment  of  this  existence 
without  care,  I do  not  suppose  it  occurred 
to  her  to  examine  if  her  ideals  had  been 
lowered.  Sometimes  Henderson  had  a 
cynical,  mocking  tone  about  the  world, 
which  she  reproved  with  a caress,  but  lie 
was  always  tolerant  and  good-natured. 


If  he  had  told  her  that  he  acted  upon  the 
maxim  that  every  man  and  woman  has 
his  and  her  price,  she  would  have  been 
shocked,  but  she  was  getting  to  make  al- 
lowances that  she  would  not  have  made 
before  she  learned  to  look  at  the  world 
through  his  eyes.  She  could  see  that  the 
Brandon  circle  was  over- scrupulous.  Her 
feeling  of  this  would  have  been  confirmed 
if  she  had  known  that  when  her  aunt 
read  the  letter  announcing  a month's 
visit  to  the  Eschelles  in  Newport,  she  laid 
it  down  with  a sigh. 

XVI. 

Uncle  Jerry  was  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  the  Ocean  House  absorbed  in  the  stock 
reports  of  a New  York  journal,  answer- 
ing at  random  the  occasional  observations 
of  his  wife,  who  filled  up  one  of  the  spa- 
cious chairs  near  him,  a florid  woman, 
with  diamonds  in  her  ears,  who  had  the 
resolute  air  of  enjoying  herself.  It  was 
an  August  Newport  morning,  wheu  there 
is  a salty  freshness  in  the  air,  but  a tem- 
perature that  discourages  exertion. 

A pony  phaeton  dashed  by  containing 
two  ladies.  The  ponies  were  cream-col- 
ored, with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  and 
harness  of  black  and  gold;  the  phaeton 
had  yellow  wheels,  with  a black  body; 
the  diminutive  page,  with  folded  arms  on 
the  seat  behind,  wore  a black  jacket  and 
yellow  breeches.  The  lady  who  held  the 
yellow  silk  reins  was  a blonde  with  dark 
eyes.  As  they  flashed  by,  the  lady  on 
the  seat  with  her  bowed,  and  Mr.  Hollo- 
well returned  the  salute. 

“Who’s  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Hollowell. 

“That’s  Mrs.  Henderson.” 

“ And  the  other  one  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  her.  She  knows  how 
to  handle  the  ribbons,  though.” 

“I  seen  her  at  the  Casino  the  other 
night  before  you  come,  with  that  tandem- 
driving  count.  I don’t  believe  he's  any 
more  count  than  you  are.” 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right.  He's  one  of  the 
Spanish  legation.  This  is  just  the  place 
for  counts.  I shouldn’t  wonder,  Maria, 
if  you’d  like  to  be  a countess.  We  can 
afford  it.  The  Countess  Jeremiah,  eh?” 
And  Uncle  Jerry’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“Don't  be  a goose,  Mr.  Hollowell,” 
bringing  her  fat  hands  round  in  front  of 
her  so  that  she  could  see  the  sparkle  of 
the  diamond  rings  on  them.  “She's  as 
pretty  as  a picture,  that  girl,  but  I should 
think  a good  wind  would  blow  her  away. 
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I shouldn't  want  to  have  her  drive  me 
round.” 

“Jorkins  has  sailed,”  said  Mr.  Hollo- 
well,  looking  up  from  his  paper.  “ The 
Planet  reporter  tried  to  interview  him, 
but  he  played  sick,  said  he  was  just  going 
over  and  right  back  for  a change.  I 
guess  it  will  be  long  enough  before  they 
get  a chance  at  him  again.” 

“I’m  glad  he’s  gone.  I hope  the  pa- 
pers will  mind  their  own  business  for  a 
spell.” 

The  house  of  the  Eschelles  was  on  the 
sea,  looking  over  a vast  sweep  of  lawn 
to  the  cliff  and  the  dimpling  blue  water 
of  the  first  beach.  It  was  known  as  the 
Yellow  Villa.  Coming  from  the  elegance 
of  Lenox,  Margaret  was  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  and  luxury  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  great  drawing-rooms,  the  spa- 
cious chambers,  the  wide  verandas,  the 
pictures,  the  flowers,  the  charming  nooks 
and  recessed  windows,  with  handy  book- 
stands, and  tables  littered  with  the  fresh- 
est and  most  talked-of  issues  from  the 
press  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London.  Car- 
men had  taken  a hint  from  Henderson's 
bachelor  apartment,  which  she  had  visited 
once  with  her  mother,  and  though  she 
bad  no  literary  taste,  further  than  to  dip 
in  here  and  there  to  what  she  found 
toothsome  and  exciting  in  various  lan- 
guages, yet  she  knew  the  effect  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  books,  and  she  had  a stand- 
ing order  at  a book-shop  for  whatever 
was  fresh  and  likely  to  come  into  notice. 

And  Carmen  was  a delightful  hostess, 
both  because  her  laziness  gave  an  air  of 
repose  to  the  place  and  she  had  the  tact 
never  to  appear  to  make  any  demands 
upon  her  guests,  and  because  she  knew 
when  to  be  piquant  and  exhibit  personal 
interest,  and  when  to  show  even  a little 
abandon  of  vivacity.  Society  flowed 
through  her  house  without  any  obstruc- 
tions. It  was  scarcely  ever  too  early  and 
never  too  late  for  visitors.  Those  who 
were  intimate  used  to  lounge  in  and  take 
up  a book,  or  pass  an  hour  on  the  veran- 
da, even  when  none  of  the  family  were  at 
home.  Men  had  a habit  of  dropping  in 
for  a five  o’clock  cup  of  tea,  and  where 
the  men  went  the  women  needed  little 
urging  to  follow.  At  first  there  had  been 
some  reluctance  about  recognizing  the 
Eschelles  fully,  and  there  were  still 
houses  that  exhibited  a certain  reserve 
toward  them,  but  the  example  of  going 
to  this  house  set  by  the  legations,  the 


members  of  which  enjoyed  a chat  with 
Miss  Eschelle  in  the  freedom  of  their  own 
tongues  and  the  freedom  of  her  tongue, 
went  far  to  break  down  this  barrier.  They 
were  spoken  of  occasionally  as  “those 
Eclielles,”  but  almost  everybody  went 
there,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  it  all  the  more 
because  there  had  been  a shade  of  doubt 
about  it. 

Margaret’s  coming  was  a good  card  for 
Carmen.  The  little  legend  about  her 
French  ancestry  in  Newport,  and  the  ro- 
mantic marriage  in  Rocliambeau’s  time, 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  local  news- 
paper, and  when  she  appeared,  the  ances- 
tral flavor,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
of  Henderson’s  accumulating  millions, 
lent  an  interest  and  a certain  charm  to 
whatever  she  said  and  did.  The  Eschelle 
house  became  more  attractive  than  ever 
before,  so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Eschelle  de- 
clared that  she  longed  for  the  quiet  of 
Paris.  To  her  motherly  apprehension 
there  was  no  result  in  this  whirl  of  gay- 
ety,  no  serious  intention  discoverable  in 
any  of  the  train  that  followed  Carmen. 
“You  act,  child,”  she  said,  “as  if  youth 
would  last  forever.” 

Margaret  entered  into  this  life  as  if  she 
had  been  born  to  it.  Perhaps  she  was. 
Perhaps  most  people  never  find  the  career 
for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  struggle 
along  at  cross-purposes  with  themselves; 
We  all  thought  that  Margaret’s  natural 
bent  was  for  some  useful  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  in  the  world,  and  never  could 
have  imagined  that  under  any  circum- 
stances she  would  develop  into  a woman 
of  fashion. 

“I  intend  to  read  a great  deal  this 
month,”  she  said  to  Carmen  on  her  arri- 
val, as  she  glanced  at  the  litter  of  books. 

“ That  was  my  intention,”  replied  Car- 
men; “now  we  can  read  together.  I'm 
taking  Spanish  lessons  of  Count  Crispo. 
I’ve  learned  two  Spanish  poems  and  a 
Castilian  dance.” 

“ Is  he  married  ?” 

“ Not  now.  He  told  me,  when  he  was 
teaching  me  the  steps,  that  his  heart  was 
buried  in  Seville.” 

“He  seems  to  be  full  of  sentiment.” 

“Perhaps  that  is  because  his  salary  is 
so  small.  Mamma  says,  of  all  things  an 
impecunious  count!  But  he  is  amusing.” 

“But  what  do  you  care  for  money  ?” 
asked  Margaret,  by  way  of  testing  Car- 
men’s motives. 

“Nothing,  my  dear.  But  deliver  me 
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from  a husband  who  is  poor;  he  would 
certainly  be  a tyrant.  Besides,  if  I ever 
marry,  it  will  be  with  an  American.” 

“But  suppose  you  fall  in  love  with  a 
poor  man  ?” 

“That  would  be  against  my  principles. 
Never  fall  below  your  ideals  — that  is 
what  I heard  a speaker  say  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  and  that  is  my  notion. 
There  is  no  safety  for  you  if  you  lose 
your  principles.” 

“That  depends  upon  what  they  are,” 
said  Margaret,  in  the  same  bantering  tone. 

“That  sounds  like  good  Mr.  Lyon.  I 
suspect  he  thought  I hadn’t  any.  Mam- 
ma said  I tried  to  shock  him.  But  he 
shocked  me.  Do  you  think  you  could 
live  with  such  a man  twenty-four  hours, 
even  if  he  had  his  crown  on  ?” 

“I  can  imagine  a great  deal  worse 
husbands  than  the  Earl  of  Chisholm.” 

“Well,  I haven’t  any  imagination.” 

There  was  no  reading  that  day,  nor  the 
next.  In  the  morning  there  was  a drive 
with  the  ponies  through  town,  in  the  af- 
ternoon in  the  carriage  by  the  sea,  with  a 
couple  of  receptions,  the  five  o’clock  tea, 
with  its  chatter,  and  in  the  evening  a 
dinner  party  for  Margaret.  One  day 
sufficed  to  launch  her,  and  thereafter 
Carmen  had  only  admiration  for  the  un- 
flagging spirit  which  Margaret  displayed. 
^If  you  were  only  unmarried,”  she  said, 
“what  larks  we  could  have!”  Margaret 
looked  grave  at  this,  but  only  for  a mo- 
ment, for  she  well  knew  that  she  could 
not  please  her  husband  better  than  by  en- 
joying the  season  to  the  full.  He  never 
criticised  her  for  taking  the  world  as  it 
is;  and  she  confessed  to  herself  that  life 
went  very  pleasantly  in  a house  where 
there  were  never  any  questions  raised 
about  duties.  The  really  serious  thought 
in  Carmen’s  mind  was  that  perhaps  after 
all  a woman  had  no  real  freedom  until 
she  was  married.  And  she  began  to  be 
interested  in  Margaret’s  enjoyment  of  the 
world. 

It  was  not,  after  all,  a new  world,  only 
newly  arranged,  like  another  scene  in  the 
same  play.  The  actors,  who  came  and 
went,  were  for  the  most  part  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Washington  winter,  and  the 
callers  and  diners  and  opera-goers  and 
charity  managers  of  the  city.  In  these 
days  Margaret  was  quite  at  home  in  a fa- 
miliar set:  the  British  minister,  the  Bel- 
gian, the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Mex- 
ican, the  German,  and  the  Italian,  with 


their  families  and  attaches — nothing  was 
wanting,  not  even  the  Chinese  mandarin, 
who  had  rooms  at  the  hotel,  going  about 
everywhere  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  ambassador  to 
American  society,  a great  favorite  on  ac- 
count of  his  silk  apparel,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a clumsy  woman,  and 
the  everlasting  three -thousand -year -old 
smile  on  his  broad  face,  punctiliously 
leaving  in  every  house  a big  flaring  red 
piece  of  paper  which  the  ladies  pinned  up 
for  a decoration;  a picture  of  helpless, 
childlike  enjoyment,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  interpreter  who  followed 
him  about,  when  he  had  learned,  upon 
being  introduced  to  a lady,  or  taking  a 
cup  of  tea,  to  say  “good-bye” as  distinct- 
ly as  an  articulating  machine;  a truly 
learned  man,  setting  an  example  of  civil- 
ity and  perfect  self-possession,  but  keenly 
observant  of  the  oddities  of  the  social  life 
to  which  his  missionary  government  had 
accredited  him.  One  would  like  to  have 
heard  the  comments  of  the  minister  and 
his  suite  upon  our  manners;  but  perhaps 
they  were  too  polite  to  make  any  even  in 
their  seclusion.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one 
ever  heard  any  of  the  legation  express 
any  opinion  but  the  most  suave  and  flat- 
tering. 

And  yet  they  must  have  been  amazed 
at  the  activity  of  this  season  of  repose, 
the  endurance  of  American  women  who 
rode  to  the  fox  meets,  were  excited  specta- 
tors of  the  polo,  played  lawn-tennis,  were 
incessantly  dining  and  calling,  and  sat 
through  long  dinners  served  with  the 
formality  and  dulness  and  the  swarms 
of  liveried  attendants  of  a royal  feast. 
And  they  could  not  but  admire  the  young 
men, who  did  not  care  for  [tolitics  or  any 
business  beyond  the  chances  of  the  stock 
exchange,  but  who  expended  au  immense 
amount  of  energy  in  the  dangerous  polo 
contests,  in  riding  at  fences  after  the 
scent-bag,  in  driving  tandems  and  four- 
in-hands,  and  yet  had  time  to  dress  in 
the  cut  and  shade  demanded  by  every 
changing  hour. 

Formerly  the  annual  chronicle  of  this 
summer  pageant,  in  which  the  same  wo- 
men appeared  day  after  day,  and  the  same 
things  were  done  over  and  over  again, 
Margaret  used  to  read  with  a contempt 
for  the  life;  but  that  she  enjoyed  it,  now 
she  was  a part  of  it,  shows  that  the  chron- 
iclers for  the  press  were  unable  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  it,  the  excitement  of  the  ]>er- 
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sonal  encounters  that  made  it  new  every 
day.  Looking  at  a ball  is  quite  another 
thing  from  dancing. 

“Yes,  it  is  lively  enough, *v  said  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  one  afternoon  when  they  had 
returned  from  the  polo  grounds  and  were 
seated  on  the  veranda.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
was  a middle-aged  Englishman,  whose 
diplomatic  labors  at  various  courts  had 
worn  a bald  spot  on  his  crown.  Carmen 
had  riot  yet  come,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  a cup  of  tea.  “ And  they  ride  well. 
But  I think  I rather  prefer  the  Wild  West 
Show.” 

“You  Englishmen,”  Margaret  retorted, 
“seem  to  like  the  uncivilized.  Are  you 
all  tired  of  civilization  ?” 

“Of  some  kinds.  When  we  get  through 
with  the  London  season,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  we  like  to  rough  it,  as  you  call 
it,  for  some  months.  But,  ’pon  my  word, 
I can't  see  much  difference  between  Wash- 
ington and  Newport.” 

“ We  might  get  up  a Wild  West  Show 
here,  or  a prize-fight,  for  you.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I think  it  will  take 
full  another  century  for  women  to  really 
civilize  men.” 

“How  so?” 

“Get  the  cruelty  and  love  of  brutal 
sports  out  of  them.” 

“Then  you'd  cease  to  like  us.  Nothing 
is  so  insipid,  I fancy,  to  a woman  as  a man 
made  in  her  own  image.” 

“Well,  what  have  you  against  New- 
port ?” 

“ Against  it  ? I’m  sure  nothing  could 
be  better  than  this.”  And  Mr.  Ponsonby 
allowed  his  adventurous  eyes  to  rest  for  a 
moment  upon  Margaret's  trim  figure,  un- 
til he  saw  a flush  in  her  face.  “This 
prosj>ect,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  sea, 
where  a few  sails  took  the  slant  rays  of 
the  sun. 

“ Where  every  prospect  pleases,”  quoted 
Margaret,  “and  only  man-—” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Henderson; 
men  are  not  to  be  considered.  The  wo- 
men in  Newport  would  make  the  place  a 
paradise  even  if  it  were  a desert.” 

“That  is  another  thing  I object  to  in 
men.’’ 

“What's  that  ?” 

“ Flattery.  You  don't  say  such  things 
to  each  other  at  the  club.  What  is  your 
objection  to  Newport  ?” 

“ 1 didn’t  say  I had  any.  But  if  you 
compel  me — well,  the  whole  thing  seems 
to  be  a kind  of  imitation.” 


“ How  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  way  things  go  on — the  steeple- 
chasing and  fox-hunting,  and  the  carts, 
and  the  style  of  the  swell  entertainments. 
Is  that  ill-natured  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  I like  candor,  especial- 
ly English  candor.  But  there  is  Miss 
Eschelle.” 

Carmen  drove  up  with  Count  Crispo, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  reached 
the  ground  with  a touch  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  count,  who  had  alighted  to  help 
her  down. 

“Carmen,”  said  Margaret,  “Mr.  Pon- 
sonby says  that  all  Newport  is  just  an 
imitation.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  We  are  all  imita- 
tions, except  Count  Crispo.  I’ll  bet  a cup 
of  tea  against  a pair  of  gloves,”  said  Car- 
men, who  had  a facility  of  picking  up  in- 
formation, “that  Mr.  Ponsonby  wasn’t 
born  in  England.” 

Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  redder  than  usual, 
and  then  laughed,  and  said,  “ Well,  I was 
only  three  years  old  when  I left  Halifax.” 

“I  knew  it,”  cried  Carmen,  clapping 
her  hands.  “Now  come  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  English  breakfast  tea.  That's  im- 
itation too.” 

“The  mistake  you  made,”  said  Marga- 
ret, “ was  not  being  born  in  Spain.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  not  irreparable,”  the 
count  interposed,  with  an  air  of  gallan- 
try. 

“No,  no,”  said  Carmen,  audaciously; 
“by  this  time  I should  be  buried  in  Sev- 
ille. No,  I should  prefer  Halifax,  for  it 
would  have  been  a pleasure  to  emigrate 
from  Halifax.  Was  it  not,  Mr.  Pouson- 
by  ?” 

“I  can't  remember.  But  it  is  a plea- 
sure to  sojourn  in  any  land  with  Miss 
Eschelle.” 

“Thauk  you.  Now  you  shall  have 
two  cups.  Come.” 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Jerry  Hollo- 
well,  having  inquired  where  Margaret 
was  staying,  called  to  pay  his  respects, 
as  he  phrased  it.  Carmen,  who  was  with 
Margaret  in  the  morning-room,  received 
him  with  her  most  distinguished  manner. 
“We  all  know  Mr.  Hollowell,”  she  said. 

“That's  not  always  an  advantage,”  re- 
torted Uncle  Jerry,  seating  himself,  and 
depositing  his  hat  beside  his  chair.  k 1 When 
do  you  expect  your  husband,  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson ?” 

“ To-morrow.  But  I don’t  mean  to  tell 
him  that  you  are  here — not  at  first.” 
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“No,” said  Carmen;  “ we  women  want 
Mr.  Henderson  a little  while  to  ourselves.” 

“ Why,  I’m  the  idlest  man  in  America. 
I tell  Henderson  that  he  ought  to  take 
more  time  for  rest.  It’s  no  good  to  drive 
things.  I like  quiet.” 

“And  you  get  it  in  Newport?”  Marga- 
ret asked. 

“ Well,  my  wife  and  children  get  what 
they  call  quiet.  I guess  a month  of  it 
would  use  me  up.  She  says  if  I had  a 
place  here  I’d  like  it.  Perhaps  so.  You 
are  very  comfortably  fixed,  Miss  Eschelle.” 

“It  does  very  well  for  us,  but  some- 
thing more  would  be  expected  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lowell.  We  are  just  camping  out  here. 
What  Newport  needs  is  a real  palace,  just 
to  show  those  foreigners  who  come  here 
and  patronize  us.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Hol- 
lo well,  that  all  you  millionaires  can’t 
think  of  anything  better  to  do  with  your 
money  than  to  put  up  a big  hotel  or  a 
great  elevator  of  a business  block  ?” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Uncle  Jerry,  bland- 
ly, “ that  is  because  they  are  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  have 
simple  democratic  tastes  for  themselves. 
I’m  afraid  you  are  not  democratic,  Miss 
Eschelle.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  anxious  about  the  public  also. 
I’m  on  your  side,  Mr.  Hollowell;  but  you 
don’t  go  far  enough.  You  just  throw  in 
& college  now  and  then  to  keep  us  quiet, 
but  you  owe  it  to  the  country  to  show  the 
English  that  a democrat  can  have  as  fine 
a house  as  anybody.” 

‘ ‘ I call  that  real  patriotism.  When  I get 
rich,  Miss  Eschelle,  I’ll  bear  it  in  mind.” 

“ Oh,  you  never  will  be  rich,”  said  Car- 
men, sweetly,  bound  to  pursue  her  whim. 
“You  might  come  to  me  for  a start  to 
begin  the  house.  I was  very  lucky  last 
spring  in  A.  and  B.  bonds.” 

“How  was  that?  Are  you  interested 
in  A.  and  B.  ?”  asked  Uncle  Jerry,  turning 
around  with  a lively  interest  in  this  gen- 
tle little  woman. 

“ Oh  no;  we  sold  out.  We  sold  when 
we  heard  what  an  interest  there  was  in 
the  road.  Mamma  said  it  would  never  do 
for  two  capitalists  to  have  their  eggs  in 
the  same  basket.” 

“What  do  you  mean, Carmen?”  asked 
Margaret,  startled.  “Why,  that  is  the 
road  Mr.  Henderson  is  in.” 

“Yes,  I know,  dear.  There  were  too 
many  in  it.” 

“Isn’t  it  safe?”  said  Margaret,  turning 
to  Hollowell. 


“A  great  deal  more  solid  than  it  was,” 
he  replied.  “ It  is  part  of  a through  line. 
I suppose  Miss  Eschelle  found  a better  in- 
vestment.1’ 

“One  nearer  home,”  she  admitted,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way. 

“Henderson  must  have  given  the  girl 
points,”  thought  Hollowell.  He  began  to 
feel  at  home  with  her.  If  he  had  said  the 
truth,  it  would  have  been  that  she  was 
more  his  kind  than  Mrs.  Henderson,  but 
that  he  respected  the  latter  more.  “I 
think  we  might  go  in  partnership,  Miss 
Eschelle,  to  mutual  advantage — but  not  in 
building.  Your  ideas  are  too  large  for 
me  there.” 

“I should  be  a very  unreliable  partner, 
Mr.  Hollowell ; but  I could  enlarge  your 
ideas,  if  I had  time.” 

Hollowell  laughed,  and  said  he  hadn’t 
a doubt  of  that.  Margaret  inquired  for 
Mrs.  Hollowell  and  the  children,  and  she 
and  Carmen  appointed  an  hour  for  call- 
ing at  the  Ocean  House.  The  talk  went 
to  other  topics,  and  after  a half-hour  end- 
ed in  mutual  good  feeling. 

“What  a delightful  old  party!”  said 
Carmen,  after  he  had  gone.  “I’ve  a mind 
to  adopt  him.” 

In  a week  Hollowell  and  Carmen  were 
the  best  of  friends.  She  called  him  “Un- 
cle Jerry,”  and  buzzed  about  him,  to  his 
great  delight.  “The  beauty  of  it  is,”  he 
said,  “you  never  can  tell  where  she  will 
light.” 

Everybody  knows  what  Newport  is  in 
August,  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  it.  To 
Margaret,  with  its  languidly  moving  plea- 
sures, its  well-bred  scenery,  the  luxury 
that  lulled  the  senses  into  oblivion  of  the 
vulgar  struggle  and  anxiety  which  ordi- 
narily attend  life,  it  was  little  less  than 
paradise.  To  float  along  with  Carmen, 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  shifting 
gayety  which  made  the  days  fly  without 
thought  and  with  no  care  for  to-morrow, 
began  to  seem  an  admirable  way  of  pass- 
ing life.  What  could  one  do  fitter,  after 
all,  for  a world  hopelessly  full  of  suffer- 
ing and  poverty  and  discontent,  than  to 
set  an  example  of  cheerfulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  contribute,  as  occasion  offer- 
ed, to  the  less  fortunate?  Would  it  help 
matters  to  be  personally  anxious  and  mis- 
erable ? To  put  a large  bill  in  the  plate 
on  Sunday,  to  open  her  purse  wide  for  the 
objects  of  charity  and  relief  daily  pre- 
sented, was  indeed  a privilege  and  a plea- 
sure, and  a satisfaction  to  the  conscience 
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which  occasionally  tripped  her  in  her  rap- 
id pace. 

“ I don’t  believe  you  have  a bit  of  con- 
science,” said  Margaret  to  Carmen  one 
Sunday,  as  they  walked  home  from  morn- 
ing service,  when  Margaret  had  respond- 
ed “extravagantly,”  as  Carmen  said,  to 
an  appeal  for  the  mission  among  the  city 
pagans. 

“I  never  said  I had,  dear.  It  must  be 
the  most  troublesome  tiling  you  can  car- 
ry around  with  you.  Of  course  I am  in- 
terested in  the  heathen,  but  charity — that 
is  where  I agree  with  Uncle  Jerry — be- 
gins at  home,  and  I don't  happen  to  know 
a greater  heathen  than  I am.” 

“If  you  were  as  bad  as  you  make  your- 
self out,  I wouldn't  walk  with  you  an- 
other step.” 

“Well,  you  ask  mother.  She  was  in 
such  a rage  one  day  when  I told  Mr.  Lyon 
that  he'd  better  look  after  Ireland  than 
go  pottering  round  among  the  neglected 
children.  Not  that  I care  anything  about 
the  Irish,”  added  this  candid  person. 

“I  suppose  you  wanted  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  Mr.  Lyon  ?” 

“No;  for  mother.  She  can’t  get  over 
the  idea  that  she  is  still  bringing  me  up. 
And  Mr.  Lyon!  Goodness,  there  was  no 
living  wjtt^him  after  his  visit  to  Brandon. 
Do  you  know,  Margaret,  that  I think  you 
are  just  a little  bit  sly  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,” said 
Margaret,  looking  offended. 

“Dear,  I don't  blame  you,”  said  the 
impulsive  creature,  wheeling  short  round 
and  coming  close  to  Margaret.  “ I'd  kiss 
you  tli  is  minute  if  we  were  not  in  the  pub- 
lic road.” 

When  Henderson  came,  Margaret’s 
world  was  full;  no  desire  was  ungratified. 
He  experienced  a little  relief  when  she 
did  not  bother  him  about  his  business  nor 
inquire  into  his  operations  with  Hollo- 
well,  and  he  fancied  that  she  was  getting 
to  accept  the  world  as  Carmen  accepted 
it.  There  had  been  moments  since  his 
marriage  when  lie  feared  that  Margaret's 
scruples  would  interfere  with  his  career, 
but  never  a moment  whei*  he  had  doubt- 
ed that  her  love  for  him  would  be  superi- 
or to  any  solicitations  from  others.  Car- 
men, who  knew  him  like  a book,  would 
have  said  that  the  model  wife  for  Hender- 
son would  be  a woman  devoted  to  him 
and  to  his  interests,  and  not  too  scrupu- 
lous. A wife  is  a torment  if  you  can't 
feel  at  ease  with  her. 


“If  there  were  only  a French  fleet  in 
the  harbor,  dear,”  said  Margaret  one  day, 
“I  should  feel  that  I had  quite  taken  up 
the  life  of  my  great  great-grandmother.” 

They  were  sailing  in  HoLlowell's  yacht, 
in  which  Uncle  Jerry  had  brought  his 
family  round  from  New  York.  He  hated 
the  water,  but  Mrs.  Hollowell  and  the 
children  doted  on  the  sea,  he  said. 

“Wouldn’t  the  torpedo  station  make 
up  for  it  ?”  Henderson  asked. 

“Hardly.  But  it  shows  the  change  of 
a hundred  years.  Only,  isn't  it  odd,  this 
personal  dropping  back  into  an  old  situa- 
tion ? I wonder  what  she  was  like  ?” 

“The  accounts  say  she  was  the  belle  of 
Newport.  I suppose  Newport  has  a belle 
once  in  a hundred  years.  The  time  has 
come  round.  But  I confess  I don't  miss 
the  French  fleet,”  replied  Henderson, with 
a look  of  love  that  thrilled  Margaret 
through  and  through. 

“But  you  would  have  been  an  officer 
on  the  fleet,  and  I should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you.  Ah,  well,  it  is  better  as 
it  is.” 

And  it  was  better.  The  days  went  by 
without  a cloud.  Even  after  Henderson 
had  gone,  the  prosperity  of  life  filled  her 
heart  more  and  more. 

“She  might  have  been  like  me,”  Car- 
men said  to  herself,  “if  she  had  only  start- 
ed right,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  a 
New  England  conscience.” 

When  Margaret  staid  in  her  room  one 
morning  to  write  a long-postponed  letter 
to  her  aunt,  she  discovered  that  she  had 
very  little  to  write,  at  least  that  she  want- 
ed to  write,  to  her  aunt.  She  began,  how- 
ever, resolutely,  with  a little  account  of 
her  life.  But  it  seemed  another  thing 
on  paper,  addressed  to  the  loving  eyes  at 
Brandon.  There  were  too  much  luxury 
and  idleness  and  triviality  in  it,  too  much 
Carmen  and  Count  Crispo  and  flirtation 
and  dissipation  in  it. 

She  tore  it  up,  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  upon  the  sea.  She  was  in- 
dignant at  the  Brandon  people  that  they 
should  care  so  little  about  this  charming 
life.  She  was  indignant  at  herself  that 
she  had  torn  up  the  letter.  What  had  she 
done  that  anybody  should  criticise  her? 
Why  shouldn't  she  live  her  life,  and  not 
be  hampered  everlastingly  by  compari- 
sons ? 

She  sat  down  again  and  took  up  her 
pen.  Was  she  changing — was  she 
changed  ? Why  was  it  that  she  had  felt 
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a little  relief  when  her  last  Brandon  visit 
was  at  an  end,  a certain  freedom  in  Lenox, 
and  a greater  freedom  in  Newport  ? The 
old  associations  became  strong  again  in 
her  mind,  the  life  in  the  little  neighbor- 
hood, the  simplicity  of  it,  the  high  ideals 
of  it,  the  daily  love  and  tenderness.  Her 
aunt  was  no  doubt  wondering  now  that 
she  did  not  write,  and  perhaps  grieving 
that  Margaret  no  more  felt  at  home  in 
Brandon.  It  was  too  much.  She  loved 
them,  she  loved  them  all  dearly.  She 
would  write  that,  and  speak  only  gener- 
ally of  her  frivolous,  happy  summer.  And 
she  began,  but  somehow  the  letter  seemed 
stiff,  and  to  lack  the  old  confiding  tone. 

But  why  should  they  disapprove  of  her  ? 
She  thought  of  her  husband.  If  circum- 
stances had  altered,  was  she  to  blame? 
Could  she  always  be  thinking  of  what 
they  would  think  at  Brandon  ? It  was 
an  intolerable  bondage.  They  had  no 
right  to  set  themselves  up  over  her.  Sup- 
pose her  aunt  didn’t  like  Carmen.  She 
was  not  responsible  for  Carmen.  What 
would  they  have  her  do  ? Be  unhappy 
because  Henderson  was  prosperous,  and 
she  could  indulge  her  tastes  and  not  have 
to  drudge  in  school  ? Suppose  she  did 
look  at  some  things  differently  from  what 
she  used  to.  She  knew  more  of  the  world. 
Must  you  shut  yourself  up  because  you 
"found  you  couldn’t  trust  everybody  ? 
What  was  Mr.  Morgan  always  hitting  at  ? 
Had  he  any  better  opinion  of  men  and 
women  than  her  husband  had  ? Was  he 
any  more  charitable  than  Uncle  Jerry  ? 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  Uncle  Jerry 
and  his  remark — “ It’s  a very  decent  world 
if  you  don’t  huff  it.”  No;  she  did  like 
this  life,  and  she  was  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  she  didn’t.  It  would  be  dread- 
ful to  lose  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  dear 
old  friends,  and  she  cried  a little  as  this 
possibility  came  over  her.  And  then  she 
hardened  her  heart  a little  at  the  thought 
that  she  could  not  help  it  if  they  chose  to 
misunderstand  her  and  change. 

Carmen  was  calling  from  the  stairs 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  drive. 
She  dashed  off  a note.  It  contained  mes- 
sages of  love  for  everybody,  but  it  was  the 
first  one  in  her  life  written  to  her  aunt 
not  from  her  heart. 

xvn. 

Shall  we  never  have  done  with  this 
carping  at  people  who  succeed  ? Are 
those  who  start  and  don’t  arrive  any  bet- 


ter than  those  who  do  arrive  ? Did  not 
men  always  make  all  the  money  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  ? Must  we  al- 
ways have  the  old  slow-coach  merchants 
and  planters  thrown  up  to  us  ? Talk  of 
George  Washington  and  the  men  of  his 
day  ! Were  things  any  better  because 
they  were  on  a small  scale  ? Wasn’t  the 
thrifty  George  Washington  always  add- 
ing to  his  plantations,  and  squeezing  all 
he  could  out  of  his  land  and  his  slaves  ? 
What  are  the  negro  traditions  about  it  ? 
Were  they  all  patriots  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  ? Were  there  no  contractors  who 
amassed  fortunes  then  ? And  how  was 
it  in  the  late  war  ? The  public  has  a 
great  spasm  of  virtue  all  of  a sudden. 
But  we  have  got  past  the  day  of  stage- 
coaches. 

Something  like  this  Henderson  was 
flinging  out  to  Carmen  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth  in  her  parlor.  It  was  very  unlike 
him,  this  outburst,  and  Carmen  knew 
that  he  would  indulge  in  it  to  no  one  else, 
not  even  to  Uncle  Jerry.  She  was  coiled 
up  in  a corner  of  the  sofa,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  admiration  of  his  indignation 
and  force.  I confess  that  he  had  been  irri- 
tated by  the  comments  of  the  newspapers, 
and  by  the  prodding  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
suit  then  on  trial  over  the  Sojititwestern 
consolidation. 

“Why,  there  was  old  Mansfield  saying 
in  his  argument  that  he  had  had  some 
little  experience  in  life,  but  he  never  had 
known  a man  to  get  rich  rapidly,  barring 
some  piece  of  luck,  except  by  means  that 
it  would  make  him  writhe  to  have  made 
public.  I don’t  know  but  Uncle  Jerry 
was  right,  that  we  made  a mistake  in  not 
retaining  him  for  the  corporation.” 

“Not  if  you  win,”  said  Carmen,  softly. 
“The  public  won’t  care  for  the  remark 
unless  you  fail.” 

“And  he  tried  to  prejudice  the  court 
by  quoting  the  remark  attributed  to  Uncle 

Jerry,  ‘The  public  be  d d!’  as  if,  said 

Mansfield,  the  public  has  no  rights  as 
against  the  railroad  wreckers.  Uncle  Jer- 
ry laughed,  and  interrupted : ‘ That's  non- 
sense, reporters’  nonsense.  What  I said 
was  that  if  the  public  thought  I was  fool 
enough  to  make  it  our  enemy,  the  public 
might  be  d d (begging  your  honor’s  par- 
don).’ Then  everybody  laughed.  ‘It's 
the  bondholders,  who  want  big  dividends, 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  the  country;  that’s  what  it  is,’  said  he, 
as  he  sat  down,  to  those  around  him,  but 
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loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 
Mansfield  asked  the  protection  of  the  court 
against  these  clap-trap  interruptions.  The 
judge  said  it  was  altogether  irregular,  and 
Uncle  Jerry  begged  pardon.  The  report- 
ers made  this  incident  the  one  prominent 
thing  in  the  case  that  day.” 

“ What  a delightful  Uncle  Jerry  it  is !” 
said  Carmen.  “ You’d  better  keep  an  eye 
on  him,  Rodney;  he’ll  be  giving  your 
money  to  that  theological  seminary  in 
Alabama.” 

“That  reminds  me,” Henderson  said, 
cooling  down,  “of  a paragraph  in  The 
Planet  the  other  day  about  the  amount  of 
my  gifts  unknown  to  the  public.  I show- 
ed it  to  Uncle  Jerry,  and  he  said,  ‘ Yes,  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  editor;  such  things 
don’t  do  any  harm.’  ” 

“I  saw  it,  and  wondered  who  started 
it,”  Carmen  replied,  wrinkling  her  brows 
as  if  she  had  been  a good  deal  perplexed 
about  it. 

“I  thought,” said  Henderson,  with  a 
smile,  “that  it  ought  to  be  explained  to 
you.” 

“No,”  she  said,  reflectively;  “you  are 
liberal  enough,  goodness  knows — too  lib- 
eral— but  you  are  not  a flat.” 

Henderson  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  at  the  Eschelles’  occasionally  when  he 
wanted  to  talk  freely.  He  had  no  need 
to  wear  a mask  with  Carmen.  Her  moral 
sense  was  tolerant  and  elastic,  and  femi- 
nine sympathy  of  this  sort  is  a grateful 
cushion.  She  admired  Henderson  with- 
out thinking  any  too  well  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  she  admired  him  for  the 
qualities  that  were  most  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  It  was  no  case  of  hero-wor- 
ship, to  be  sure,  nor  for  tragedy;  but  then 
what  a satisfaction  it  must  be  to  sweet 
Lady  Macbeth,  coiled  up  on  her  sofa,  to 
feel  that  the  thane  of  Cawdor  has  some 
nerve! 

The  Hendersons  had  come  back  to 
Washington  Square  late  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a merciful  provision  that  one  has  an 
orderly  and  well-appointed  home  to  re- 
turn to  from  the  fatigues  of  the  country. 
Margaret  at  any  rate  was  a little  tired 
with  the  multiform  excitements  of  her 
summer,  and  experienced  a feeling  of  re- 
lief when  she  crossed  her  own  threshold 
and  entered  into  the  freedom  and  quiet  of 
her  home.  She  was  able  to  shut  the  door 
there  even  against  the  solicitations  of  na- 
ture and  against  the  weariness  of  it  also. 
How  quiet  it  was  in  the  square  in  those  late 
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autumn  days,  and  yet  not  lifeless  by  any 
means!  Indeed,  it  seemed  all  the  more  a 
haven  because  the  roar  of  the  great  city 
environed  it,  and  one  could  feel,  without 
being  disturbed  by,  the  active  pulsation  of 
human  life.  And  then,  if  one  has  senti- 
ment, is  there  anywhere  that  it  is  more 
ministered  to  than  in  the  city  at  the  close 
of  the  year?  The  trees  in  the  little  park 
grow  red  and  yellow  and  brown,  the 
leaves  fall  and  swirl  and  drift  in  win- 
rows  by  the  paths,  the  flower  beds  flame 
forth  in  the  last  dying  splendor  of  their 
color;  the  children  chasing  each  other 
with  hoop  and  ball  about  the  walks  are 
more  subdued  than  in  the  spring-time;  the 
old  men,  seeking  now  the  benches  where 
the  sunshine  falls,  sit  in  dreamy  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  that  are  gone ; the  wan- 
dering minstrel  of  Italy  turns  the  crank 
of  his  wailing  machine,  Oh!  bella , bella , 
as  in  the  spring,  but  the  notes  seem  to 
come  from  far  off  and  to  be  full  of  mem- 
ory rather  than  of  promise;  and  at  early 
morning,  or  when  the  shadows  lengthen 
at  evening,  the  south  wind  that  stirs  the 
trees  has  a salt  smell,  and  sends  a premon- 
itory shiver  of  change  to  the  fading  foli- 
age. But  how  bright  are  the  squares  and 
the  streets  for  all  this  note  of  melancholy ! 

Life  is  to  begin  again. 

But  the  social  season  opened  languidly : ^ 
it  takes  some  time  to  recover  from  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  summer  gaiety,  to  pick 
up  again  the  threads  and  weave  them 
into  that  brilliant  pattern,  which  scarcely 
shows  all  its  loveliness  of  combination 
and  color  before  the  weavers  begin  to 
work  in  the  subdued  tints  of  Lent.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  see  this  knitting  and 
unravelling  of  the  social  fabric  year  after 
year,  and  how  untiring  are  the  senders  of 
the  shuttles,  the  dyers,  the  hatchellers,  the 
spinners,  the  ever-busy  makers  and  de- 
stroyers of  the  intricate  web  we  call  so- 
ciety! After  one  campaign,  must  there 
not  be  time  given  to  organize  for  an- 
other? Who  has  fallen  out,  who  are  the 
new  recruits,  who  are  engaged,  who  will 
marry,  who  have  separated,  who  has  lost 
his  money?  Before  we  can  safely  reor- 
ganize we  must  not  only  examine  the 
hearts,  but  the  stock  list.  No  matter  how 
many  brilliant  alliances  have  been  ar- 
ranged, no  matter  how  many  husbands 
and  wives  have  drifted  apart  in  the  local 
whirlpools  of  the  summer's  current,  the 
season  will  be  dull  if  Wall  Street  is  torpid 
and  discouraged.  We  cannot  any  of  us, 
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you  see,  live  to  ourselves  alone.  Does 
not  the  preacher  say  that?  And  do  we 
not  all  look  about  us  in  the  pews,  when  he 
thus  moralizes,  to  see  who  has  prospered  ? 
The  B’s  have  taken  a back  seat,  the  C’s 
have  moved  up  nearer  the  pulpit.  There 
is  a reason  for  these  things,  my  friends. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  Margaret  was 
usually  obliged  to  go  alone  to  the  little 
church  where  she  said  her  prayers;  for 
however  restful  her  life  might  have  been 
while  that  season  was  getting  under  way, 
Henderson  was  involved  in  the  most  se- 
rious struggle  of  his  life — a shameful  kind 
of  conspiracy,  Margaret  told  Carmen, 
against  him.  I have  hinted  at  his  an- 
noyance in  the  courts.  Ever  since  Sep- 
tember he  had  been  pestered  with  injunc- 
tions, threatened  with  attachments.  And 
now  December  had  come  and  Congress 
was  in  session;  in  the  very  first  days  an 
investigation  had  been  ordered  into  the 
land  grants  involved  in  the  Southwestern 
operations.  Uncle  Jerry  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  explain  matters  there,  and  Hen- 
derson, with  the  ablest  counsel  in  the 
city,  was  fighting  in  the  courts.  The 
affair  made  a tremendous  stir.  Some  of 
the  bondholders  of  the  A.  and  B.  happened 
to  be  men  of  prominence,  and  able  to 
make  a noise  about  their  injury.  As  sev- 
, eral  millions  were  involved  in  this  one 
branch  of  the  case — the  suit  of  the  bond- 
holders— the  newspapers  treated  it  with 
the  consideration  and  dignity  it  deserved. 
It  was  a vast  financial  operation,  some 
said,  scathingly,  a “deal,”  but  the  magni- 
tude of  it  prevented  it  from  falling  into 
the  reports  of  petty  swindling  that  ap- 
pear in  the  police  court  column.  It  was 
a public  affair,  and  not  to  be  judged  by 
one’s  private  standard.  I know  that  there 
were  remarks  made  about  Henderson  that 
would  have  pained  Margaret  if  she  had 
heard  them,  but  I never  heard  that  he  lost 
standing  in  the  street.  Still,  in  justice  to 
the  street  it  must  be  said  that  it  charitably 
waits  for  tilings  to  be  proved,  and  that  if 
Henderson  had  failed  he  might  have  had 
little  more  lenient  judgment  in  the  street 
than  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  those  were  very  trying  days  for 
him,  days  when  he  needed  all  the  private 
sympathy  he  could  get,  and  to  be  shield- 
ed, in  his  great  fight  with  the  conspiracy, 
from  petty  private  annoyances.  It  need- 
ed all  his  courage  and  good  temper  and 
bonhomie  to  carry  him  through.  That 
he  went  through  was  evidence  not  only 


of  his  adroitness  and  ability,  but  it  was 
proof  also  that  he  was  a good  fellow.  If 
there  were  people  who  thought  otherwise, 
I never  heard  that  they  turned  their 
backs  on  him,  or  failed  in  that  civility 
which  he  never  laid  aside  in  his  inter- 
course with  others. 

If  a man  presents  a smiling  front  to 
the  world  under  extreme  trial,  is  not  that 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  him  ? Shall 
he  not  be  excused  for  showing  a little  ir- 
ritation at  home  when  things  go  badly? 
Henderson  was  as  good-humored  a man 
as  I ever  knew,  and  he  loved  Margaret, 
he  was  proud  of  her,  he  trusted  her. 
Since  when  did  the  truest  love  prevent  a 
man  from  being  petulant,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wounding  those  he  best  loves,  es- 
pecially if  the  loved  one  shows  scruples 
when  one  needs  sympathy  ? The  reader 
knows  that  the  present  writer  has  no 
great  confidence  in  the  principle  of  Car- 
men, but  if  she  had  been  married,  and  her 
husband  had  wrecked  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  appropriated  all  the  surplus 
belonging  to  the  policy-holders,  I don’t 
believe  she  would  have  nagged  him  about 
it. 

And  yet  Margaret  loved  Henderson 
with  her  whole  soul.  And  in  this  stage 
of  her  progress  in  the  world  she  showed 
that  she  did,  though  not  in  the  way  Car- 
men would  have  showed  her  love,  if  she 
had  loved,  and  if  she  had  a soul  capable 
of  love. 

It  may  have  been  inferred  from  Hen- 
derson’s exhibition  of  temper  that  his  case 
had  gone  against  him.  It  is  true:  an  in- 
junction had  been  granted  in  the  lower 
court,  and  public  opinion  went  with  the 
decree,  and  was  in  a great  measure  satis- 
fied by  it.  But  this  fight  had  really  only 
just  begun ; it  would  go  on  in  the  higher 
courts,  with  new  resources  and  infinite 
devices,  which  the  public  would  be  un- 
able to  fathom  or  follow,  until  by-and-by 
it  would  come  out  that  a compromise  had 
been  made,  and  the  easy  public  would  not 
understand  that  this  compromise  gave  the 
looters  of  the  railway  substantially  all 
they  ever  expected  to  get. 

The  morning  after  the  granting  of  the 
injunction  Henderson  had  been  silent  and 
very  much  absorbed  at  breakfast,  hardly 
polite,  Margaret  thought,  and  so  inatten- 
tive to  her  remarks  that  she  asked  him 
twice  whether  they  should  accept  the 
Brandon  invitation  to  Christmas. 

“ Christmas!  I don’t  know.  I’ve  got 
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other  things  to  think  of  than  Christmas,” 
he  said,  scarcely  looking  at  her,  and  rising 
abruptly  and  going  away  to  his  library. 

W hen  the  postman  brought  Margaret’s 
mail  there  was  a letter  in  it  from  her 
aunt,  which  she  opened  leisurely  after  the 
other  notes  had  been  glanced  through,  on 
the  principle  that  a family  letter  can  wait, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  some  have  of  keep- 
ing the  letter  likely  to  be  most  interesting 
till  the  last.  But  almost  the  first  line  en- 
chained her  attention,  and  as  she  read,  her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  her  face  became 
scarlet.  It  was  very  short,  and  I am  able 
to  print  it,  because  all  Margaret’s  corre- 
spondence ultimately  came  into  posses- 
sion of  her  aunt : 

“ Brandon,  December  1 1th. 

" Dearest  Margaret,— You  do  not 
say  whether  you  will  come  for  Christmas, 
but  we  infer  from  your  silence  that  you 
will.  You  know  how  pained  we  shall 
all  be  if  you  do  not.  Yet  I fear  the  day 
will  not  be  as  pleasant  as  we  could  wish. 
In  fact  we  are  in  a good  deal  of  trouble. 
You  know,  dear,  that  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher 
had  nearly  every  dollar  of  her  little  for- 
tune invested  in  the  A.  and  B.  bonds,  and 
for  ten  months  she  has  not  had  a cent  of 
dividend,  and  no  prospect  of  any.  Indeed, 
Morgan  says  that  she  will  be  lucky  if  she 
ultimately  saves  half  her  principal.  We 
try  to  cheer  her  up,  but  she  is  so  cast  down 
and  mortified  to  have  to  live,  as  she  says, 
on  charity.  And  it  does  make  rather  close 
house-keeping,  though  I’m  sure  I couldn’t 
live  alone  without  her.  It  does  not  make 
so  much  difference  with  Mr.  Fairchild  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  for  they  have  plenty  of  oth- 
er resources.  Mr.  Fairchild  tells  her  that 
she  is  in  very  good  company,  for  lots  of 
the  bonds  are  held  in  Brandon,  and  she 
is  not  the  only  widow  who  suffers.  But 
this  is  poor  consolation.  We  had  great 
hopes  the  other  day  of  the  trial,  but  Mor- 
gan says  it  may  be  years  before  any  final 
settlement.  I don't  believe  Mr.  Henderson 
knows.  But  there,  dearest,  I won’t  find 
fault.  We  are  all  well,  and  eager  to  see 
you.  Do  come. 

“Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“ Georgiana.” 

Margaret’s  hand  that  held  the  letter 
trembled,  and  the  eyes  that  read  these 
words  were  hot  with  indignation,  but  she 
controlled  herself  into  an  appearance  of 
calmness  as  she  marched  away  with  it 
straight  to  the  library. 


As  she  entered,  Henderson  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  with  bowed  head  and  per- 
plexed brows,  sorting  a pile  of  papers  be- 
fore him,  and  making  notes.  He  did  not 
look  up  until  she  came  close  to  him  and 
stood  at  the  end  of  his  desk.  Then,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  for  a moment,  and  putting 
out  his  left  hand  to  her,  he  said,  “Well, 
what  is  it,  dear  ?” 

“Will  you  read  that?”  said  Margaret, 
in  a voice  that  sounded  strange  in  her 
own  ears. 

“What  ?” 

“ A letter  from  Aunt  Forsythe.” 

“Family  matter.  Can’t  it  wait  ?”  said 
Henderson,  going  on  with  his  figuring. 

“ If  it  can,  I cannot,”  Margaret  answer- 
ed, in  a tone  that  caused  him  to  turn  ab- 
ruptly and  look  at  her.  He  was  so  im- 
patient and  occupied  that  even  yet  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  new  expression  in 
her  face. 

“Don’t  you  see  I am  busy,  child!  I 
have  an  engagement  in  twenty  minutes 
in  my  officer” 

“You  can  read  it  in  a moment,”  said 
Margaret,  still  calm. 

Henderson  took  the  letter  with  a ges- 
ture of  extreme  annoyance,  ran  his  eye 
through  it,  flung  it  from  him  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  turned  squarely  round  in  his 
chair. 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“To  ruin  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  a 
hundred  like  her!”  cried  Margaret,  with 
rising  indignation. 

“ What  have  I to  do  with  it  ? Did  I 
make  their  investments  ? Do  you  think 
I have  time  to  attend  to  every  poor  duck  ? 
Why  don’t  people  look  where  they  put 
their  money  ?” 

“It’s  a shame,  a burning  shame!”  she 
cried,  regarding  him  steadily. 

“ Oh  yes;  no  doubt.  I lost  a hundred 
thousand  yesterday;  did  I whine  about 
it  ? If  I want  to  buy  anything  in  the 
market,  have  I got  to  look  into  every 
tuppenny  interest  concerned  in  it  ? If 
Mrs.  Fletcher  or  anybody  else  has  any 
complaint  against  me,  the  courts  are  open. 

I defy  the  whole  pack,”  Henderson  thun- 
dered out,  rising  and  buttoning  his  coat 
— “ the  whole  pack.” 

“And  you  have  nothing  else  to  say, 
Rodney?”  Margaret  persisted,  not  quail- 
ing in  the  least  before  his  indignation. 
He  had  never  seen  her  so  before,  and  he 
was  now  too  much  in  a passion  to  fully 
heed  her. 
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“Oh, women, women!”  he  said, taking 
up  his  hat,  “ you  have  sympathy  enough 
for  anybody  but  your  husband.”  He 
pushed  past  her,  and  was  gone  without 
another  word  or  look. 

Margaret  turned  to  follow.  She  would 
have  cried  “Stop!”  but  the  word  stuck  in 
her  throat.  She  was  half  beside  herself 
with  rage  for  a moment.  But  he  had 
gone.  She  heard  the  outer  door  close. 
Shame  and  grief  overcame  her.  She  sat 
down  in  the  chair  he  had  just  occupied. 
It  was  infamous  the  way  Mrs.  Fletcher 
was  treated.  And  her  husband — her  hus- 
band was  so  regardless  of  it.  If  he  was 
not  to  blame  for  it,  why  didn’t  he  tell  her 
— why  didn’t  he  explain  ? And  he  had 
gone  away  without  looking  at  her.  He 
had  left  her  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  married  without  kissing  her!  She 
put  her  head  down  on  the  desk  and 
sobbed;  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Perhaps  he  was  angry,  and 
wouldn’t  come  back,  not  for  ever  so  long. 

How  cruel  to  say  that  she  clid  not  sym- 
pathize with  her  husband!  How  could 
he  be  angry  with  her  for  her  natural  anx- 
iety about  her  old  friend?  He  was  un- 
just. There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
these  schemes,  these  great  operations  that 
made  so  many  confiding  people  suffer. 

, Was  everybody  grasping  and  selfish  ? She 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  dear  room, 
which  recalled  to  her  only  the  sweetest 
memories;  she  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  She  was 
wretchedly  unhappy.  Was  her  husband 
capable  of  such  conduct?  Would  he 
cease  to  love  her  for  what  she  had  done 
— for  what  she  must  do?  How  lovely 
this  home  was!  Everything  spoke  of 
his  care,  his  tenderness,  his  quickness  to 
anticipate  her  slightest  wish  or  whim.  It 
had  been  all  created  for  her.  She  look- 
ed listlessly  at  the  pictures,  the  paint- 
ed ceiling,  where  the  loves  garlanded 
with  flowers  chased  each  other;  she  lifted 
and  let  drop  wearily  the  rich  hangings. 
He  had  said  that  it  was  all  hers.  How 
pretty  was  this  vista  through  the  luxuri- 
ous rooms  down  to  the  green  and  sunny 
conservatory  ! And  she  shrank  instinc- 
tively from  it  all.  Was  it  hers?  No;  it 
was  his.  And  was  she  only  a part  of  it  ? 
Was  she  his?  How  cold  his  look  as  he 
went  away ! 

What  is  this  love,  this  divine  passion, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? Is  it,  then, 
such  a discemer  of  right  and  wrong  ? Is 


it  better  than  anything  else?  Does  it 
take  the  place  of  duty,  of  conscience? 
And  yet  what  an  unbearable  desert,  what 
a den  of  wild  beasts,  it  would  be,  this 
world,  without  love,  the  passionate,  all- 
surrendering  love  of  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man! 

In  the  chambers,  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, into  which  she  dragged  her  steps, 
it  was  worse  than  below.  Everything 
here  was  personal.  Mrs.  Fairchild  had 
said  that  it  was  too  rich,  too  luxurious, 
but  her  husband  would  have  it  so.  No- 
thing was  too  costly,  too  good,  for  the  wo- 
man he  loved.  How  happy  she  had  been 
in  this  boudoir,  this  room,  her  very  own, 
with  her  books,  the  souvenirs  of  all  her 
happy  life ! It  seemed  alien  now,  exter- 
nal, unsympathetic.  Here,  least  of  all 
places,  could  she  escape  from  herself,  from 
her  hateful  thoughts.  It  was  a chilly 
day,  and  a bright  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  The  square  was  almost  deserted, 
though  the  sun  illuminated  it,  and  show- 
ed all  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  branches 
and  twigs.  It  was  a December  sun.  Her 
easy-chair  was  drawn  to  the  fire  and  her 
book-stand  by  it,  with  the  novel  turned 
down  that  she  had  been  reading  the  night 
before.  She  sat  down  and  took  up  the 
book.  She  had  lost  her  interest  in  the 
characters.  Fiction ! What  stuff  it  was 
compared  to  the  reality  of  her  own  life! 
No;  it  was  impossible.  She  must  do 
something.  She  went  to  her  dressing- 
room  and  selected  a street  d ress.  She  took 
pleasure  in  putting  on  the  plainest  cos- 
tume she  could  find,  rejecting  every  or- 
nament, everything  but  the  necessary  and 
the  simple.  She  wanted  to  get  back  to 
herself.  Her  maid  appeared  in  response 
to  the  bell. 

“I  am  going  out,  Marie.” 

“Will  madame  have  the  carriage  ?” 

“No;  I shall  walk;  I need  exercise. 
Tell  Jackson  not  to  put  on  the  lunch.” 
Yes,  she  would  walk— for  it  was  his  car- 
riage, after  all. 

It  was  after  mid-day.  In  the  keen  air 
and  the  bright  sunshiue  the  streets  were 
brilliant.  Margaret  walked  on  up  the 
Avenue.  How  gay  was  the  city,  what  a 
zest  of  life  in  the  animated  scene!  The 
throng  increased  as  she  approached  Twen- 
ty-third Street.  In  the  place  where  three 
or  four  currents  meet  there  was  the  usual 
jam  of  carriages,  furniture  wagons,  carts, 
cars,  and  hurried,  timid,  half-bewildered 
passengers  trying  to  make  their  way 
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through  it.  It  was  all  such  a whirl  and 
confusion.  A policeman  aided  Margaret 
to  gain  the  side  of  the  square.  Children 
were  playing  there;  white-capped  maids 
were  pushing  about  baby  carriages;  the 
sparrows  chattered  and  fought  with  as 
much  vivacity  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
the  city  instead  of  foreigners  in  posses- 
sion. It  seemed  all  so  empty  and  unreal. 
What  was  she,  one  woman,  with  an  ach- 
ing heart,  in  the  midst  of  it  all  ? What 
had  she  done  ? How  could  she  have  act- 
ed otherwise?  Was  he  still  angry  with 
her?  The  city  was  so  vast  and  cruel. 
On  the  Avenue  again  there  was  the  same 
unceasing  roar  of  carts  and  carriages; 
business,  pleasure,  fashion,  idleness,  the 
stream  always  went  by.  From  one  and 
another  carriage  Margaret  received  a bow, 
a cool  nod,  or  a smile  of  greeting.  Per- 
haps the  occupants  wondered  to  see  her 
on  foot  and  alone.  What  did  it  matter  ? 
How  heartless  it  all  was ! what  an  empty 
pageant!  If  he  was  alienated,  there  was 
nothing.  And  yet  she  was  right.  For 
a moment  she  thought  of  the  Arbusers. 
She  thought  of  Carmen.  She  must  see 
somebody.  No;  she  couldn’t  talk.  She 
couldn’t  trust  herself.  She  must  bear  it 
alone. 

And  how  weary  it  was,  walking,  walk- 
ing, with  such  a burden!  House  after 
house,  street  after  street,  closed  doors,  re- 
pellent fronts,  staring  at  her.  Suppose 
she  were  poor  and  hungry,  a woman  wan- 
dering forlorn,  how  stony  and  pitiless 
these  insolent  mansions!  And  was  she 
not  burdened  and  friendless  and  forlorn  ? 
Tired,  she  reached  at  last,  and  with  no 
purpose,  the  great  white  cathedral.  The 
door  was  open.  In  all  this  street  of 
churches  and  palaces  there  was  no  other 
door  open.  Perhaps  here  for  a moment 
she  could  find  shelter  from  the  world,  a 
quiet  corner  where  she  could  rest  and 
think  and  pray. 

She  entered.  It  was  almost  empty, 
but  down  the  vista  of  the  great  columns 
hospitable  lights  gleamed,  and  here  and 
there  a man  or  a woman— more  women 
than  men — was  kneeling  in  the  great  aisle, 
before  a picture,  at  the  side  of  a confes- 
sional, at  the  steps  of  the  altar.  How 
hushed  and  calm  and  sweet  it  was ! She 
crept  into  a pew  in  a side  aisle  in  the 
shelter  of  a pillar,  and  sat  down.  Present- 
ly, in  the  far  apse,  an  organ  began  to  play, 
its  notes  stealing  softly  out  through  the 
great  spaces  like  a benediction.  She  fan- 


cied that  the  saints,  the  glorified  martyrs 
in  the  painted  windows  illumined  by  the 
sunlight,  could  feel,  could  hear,  were 
touched  by  human  sympathy  in  their 
beatitude.  There  was  peace  here  at  any 
rate,  and  maybe  strength.  What  a dizzy 
whirl  it  all  was  in  which  she  had  been 
borne  along ! The  tones  of  the  organ  rose 
fuller  and  fuller,  and  now  at  the  side 
entrances  came  pouring  in  children,  the 
boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  another 
— school  children  with  their  books  and 
satchels,  the  poor  children  of  the  parish, 
long  lines  of  girls  and  of  boys,  marshalled 
by  priests  and  nuns,  streaming  in — in 
frolicsome  mood,  and  filling  all  the  pews 
of  the  nave  at  the  front.  They  had  their 
books  out,  their  singing  books ; at  a signal 
they  all  stood  up;  a young  priest  with  his 
baton  stepped  into  the  centre  aisle;  he 
waved  his  stick,  Margaret  heard  his  sweet 
tenor  voice,  and  then  the  whole  chorus  of 
children’s  voices  rising  and  filling  all  the 
house  with  the  innocent  concord,  but  al- 
ways above  all  the  penetrating,  soaring 
notes  of  the  priest,  strong,  clear,  persuad- 
ing. Was  it  not  almost  angelic  there  at 
the  moment  ? And  how  inspired  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  the  singer  leading  the  chil- 
dren ! 

Ah  me ! it  is  not  all  of  the  world  world- 
ly, then.  I don’t  know  that  the  singing 
was  very  good ; it  was  not  classical,  I fear; 
not  a voice,  maybe,  that  priest’s,  not  a 
chorus,  probably,  that,  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan. I hear  the  organ  is  played  better 
elsewhere.  Song  after  song,  chorus  after 
chorus,  repeated,  stopped,  begun  again:  it 
was  only  drilling  the  little  urchins  of 
the  parochial  schools,  little  ragamuffins,  I 
dare  say,  many  of  them.  What  was 
there  in  this  to  touch  a woman  of  fash- 
ion, sitting  there  crying  in  her  corner  ? 
Was  it  because  they  were  children’s 
voices,  and  innocent?  Margaret  did  not 
care  to  check  her  tears.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  old  home,  of  her  own  child- 
hood, nay,  of  her  girlhood — it  was  not  so 
long  ago — of  her  ideals  then,  of  her  no- 
tion of  the  world  and  what  it  would  bring 
her,  of  the  dear,  affectionate  life,  the  sim- 
ple life,  the  school,  the  little  church,  her 
room  in  the  cottage — the  chamber  where 
first  the  realization  of  love  came  to  her 
with  the  odors  of  May.  Was  it  gone, 
that  life  ? — gone  or  going  out  of  her  heart  ? 
And  — great  heavens!  — if  her  husband 
should  be  cold  to  her!  Was  she  very 
worldly  ? Would  he  love  her  if  she  were 
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as  unworldly  as  she  once  was?  Why 
should  this  childish  singing  raise  these 
contrasts,  and  put  her  at  odds  so  with  her 
own  life  ? For  a moment  I doubt  not  this 
dear  girl  saw  herself  as  we  were  beginning 
to  see  her.  Who  says  that  the  rich  and 
the  prosperous  and  the  successful  do  not 
need  pity  ? 

Was  this  a comforting  hour,  do  you 
think,  for  Margaret  in  the  cathedral? 


Did  she  get  any  strength,  I wonder? 
When  the  singing  was  over  and  the  or- 
gan ceased,  and  the  children  had  filed  out, 
she  stole  away  also,  wearily  and  humbly 
enough,  and  took  the  stage  down  the  Ave- 
nue. It  was  near  the  dinner  hour,  and 
Henderson,  if  he  came,  would  be  at  home 
any  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  wait — only  to  see  him ! 

[to  bx  continued.] 


WITH  THE  EYES  SHUT. 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 


RAILROAD  rides  are  naturally  tire- 
some to  persons  who  cannot  read  on 
the  cars,  and  being  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nates, I resigned  myself,  on  taking  my  seat 
in  the  train,  to  several  hours  of  tedium, 
alleviated  only  by  such  cat -naps  as  I 
might  achieve.  Partly  on  account  of  my 
infirmity,  though  more  on  account  of  a 
taste  for  rural  quiet  and  retirement,  my 
railroad  journeys  are  few  and  far  between. 
Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  days 
like  these,  it  had  actually  been  five  years 
since  I had  been  on  an  express  train  of  a 
trunk  line.  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
improvements  in  the  conveniences  of  the 
best  equipped  trains  have  in  that  period 
lbeen  very  great,  and  for  a considerable 
time  I found  myself  amply  entertained  in 
taking  note  first  of  one  ingenious  device 
and  then  of  another,  and  wondering  what 
would  come  next.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
hour,  however,  I was  pleased  to  find  that 
I was  growing  comfortably  drowsy,  and 
proceeded  to  compose  myself  for  a nap, 
which  I hoped  might  last  to  my  destina- 
tion. 

Presently  I was  touched  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  a train  boy  asked  me  if  I would 
not  like  something  to  read.  I replied, 
rather  petulantly,  that  I could  not  read  on 
the  cars,  and  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,”  the  train  boy  re- 
plied, “but  I’ll  give  you  a book  you  can 
read  with  your  eyes  shut.  Guess  you 
haven’t  taken  this  line  lately,”  he  added, 
as  I looked  up  offended  at  what  seemed 
impertinence.  “We’ve  been  furnishing 
the  new-fashioned  phonographed  books 
and  magazines  on  this  train  for  six  months 
now,  and  passengers  have  got  so  they 
won’t  have  anything  else.” 

Probably  this  piece  of  information  ought 
to  have  astonished  me  more  than  it  did, 


but  I had  read  enough  about  the  wonders 
of  the  phonograph  to  be  prepared  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way  for  almost  anything 
which  might  be  related  of  it,  and  for  the 
rest,  after  the  air-brakes,  the  steam  heat, 
the  electric  lights  and  annunciators,  the 
vestibuled  cars,  and  other  delightful  nov- 
elties I had  just  been  admiring,  almost 
anything  seemed  likely  in  the  way  of  rail- 
way conveniences.  Accordingly,  when 
the  boy  proceeded  to  rattle  off  a list  of 
the  latest  novels,  I stopped  him  with  the 
name  of  one  which  I had  heard  favor- 
able mention  of,  and  told  him  I would  try 
that. 

He  was  good  enough  to  commend  my 
choice.  “That’s  a good  one,”  he  said. 

“ It’s  all  the  rage.  Half  the  train’s  on  it 
this  trip.  Where’ll  you  begin  ?” 

“Where?  Why,  at  the  beginning. 
Where  else  ?”  I replied. 

“ A 11  right.  Didn’t  know  but  you  might 
have  partly  read  it.  Put  you  on  at  any 
chapter  or  page,  you  know.  Put  you  on 
at  first  chapter  with  next  batch  in  five 
minutes,  soon  as  the  batch  that’s  on  now 
gets  through.” 

He  unlocked  a little  box  at  the  side  of 
my  seat,  collected  the  price  of  three  hours’ 
reading  at  five  cents  an  hour,  and  went 
on  down  the  aisle.  Presently  I heard 
the  tinkle  of  a bell  from  the  box  which 
he  had  unlocked.  Following  the  example 
of  others  around  me,  I took  from  it  a sort 
of  two-pronged  fork  with  the  tines  spread 
in  the  similitude  of  a chicken’s  wish-bone. 
This  contrivance,  which  was  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  car  by  a cord,  I proceeded 
to  apply  to  my  ears,  as  I saw  the  others 
doing. 

For  the  next  three  hours  I scarcely  al- 
tered my  position,  so  completely  was  I 
enthralled  by  my  novel  experience.  Few 
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persons  can  fail  to  have  made  the  obser- 
vation that  if  the  tones  of  the  human 
voice  did  not  have  a charm  for  us  in 
themselves  apart  from  the  ideas  they 
convey,  conversation  to  a great  extent 
would  soon  be  given  up,  so  little  is  the 
real  intellectual  interest  of  the  topics  with 
which  it  is  chiefly  concerned.  When, 
then,  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the 
voice  is  lent  to  the  enhancement  of  mat- 
ter of  high  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  attention  should  be  en- 
chained. A good  story  is  highly  enter- 
taining even  when  we  have  to  get  at  it 
by  the  roundabout  means  of  spelling  out 
the  signs  that  stand  for  the  words,  and 
imagining  them  uttered,  and  then  ima- 
gining what  they  would  mean  if  uttered. 
What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  delight  of 
sitting  at  one’s  ease,  with  closed  eyes,  lis- 
tening to  the  same  story  poured  into  one’s 
ears  in  the  strong,  sweet,  musical  tones  of 
a perfect  mistress  of  the  art  of  story-tell- 
ing, and  of  the  expression  and  excita- 
tion by  means  of  the  voice  of  every  emo- 
tion ? 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
the  train  boy  came  to  lock  up  the  box, 
I could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
satisfaction  in  strong  terms.  In  reply  he 
volunteered  the  information  that  next 
month  the  cars  for  day  trips  on  that  line 
would  be  firrther  fitted  up  with  phono- 
graphic guide-books  of  the  country  the 
train  passed  through,  so  connected  by 
clock-work  with  the  running  gear  of  the 
cal's  that  the  guide  - book  would  call 
attention  to  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape, and  furnish  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation — statistical,  topographical,  bio- 
graphical, historical,  romantic,  or  le- 
gendrfl*y,  as  it  might  be — just  at  the  time 
the  train  had  reached  the  most  favor- 
able point  of  view.  It  was  believed  that 
this  arrangement  (for  which,  as  it  would 
work  automatically,  and  require  little 
attendance,  being  used  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  pleasure,  by  the  passenger,  there 
would  be  no  charge)  would  do  much  to 
attract  travel  to  the  road.  His  expla- 
nation was  interrupted  by  the  announce- 
ment in  loud,  clear,  and  deliberate  tones, 
which  no  one  could  have  had  any  ex- 
cuse for  misunderstanding,  that  the  train 
was  now  approaching  the  city  of  ray 
destination.  As  I looked  around  in 
amazement  to  discover  what  manner  of 
brakeman  this  might  be  whom  I had  un- 
derstood, the  train  boy  said,  with  a grin, 


‘‘That’s  our  new  phonographic  annunci- 
ator.” 

Hamage  had  written  me  that  he  would 
be  at  the  station,  but  something  had  evi- 
dently prevented  him  from  keeping  the 
appointment,  and  as  it  was  late  I went  at 
once  to  a hotel  and  to  bed.  I was  tired, 
and  slept  heavily ; once  or  twice  I woke 
up,  after  dreaming  there  were  people  in  my 
room  talking  to  me,  but  quickly  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again.  Finally  I awoke,  and 
did  not  so  soon  fall  asleep.  Presently  I 
found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed  with  half 
a dozen  extraordinary  sensations  contend- 
ing for  right  of  way  along  my  backbone. 
What  had  startled  me  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  woman,  who  could  not  have  been 
standing  more  than  ten  feet  from  my  bed. 
If  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  any  guide, 
she  was  not  only  a young  woman,  but  a 
very  charming  one. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  she  had  said,  “you  may 
possibly  be  interested  in  knowing  that  it 
now  wants  just  a quarter  of  three.” 

For  a few  moments  I thought — well,  I 
will  not  undertake  the  impossible  task  of 
telling  what  extraordinary  conjectures 
occurred  to  me  by  way  of  accounting  for 
the  presence  of  this  young  woman  in  my 
room  before  the  true  explanation  of  the 
matter  occurred  to  me.  For,  of  course, 
when  my  experience  that  afternoon  on. 
the  train  flashed  through  my  mind,  I 
guessed  at  once  that  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  in  all  probability  merely  a 
phonographic  device  for  announcing  the 
hour.  Nevertheless,  so  thrilling  and  life- 
like in  effect  were  the  tones  of  the  voice 
I had  heard,  that  I confess  I had  not 
the  nerve  to  light  the  gas  to  investi- 
gate till  I had  indued  my  more  essential 
garments.  Of  course  I found  no  lady  in 
the  room,  but  only  a clock.  I had  not 
particularly  noticed  it  on  going  to  bed, 
because  it  looked  like  any  other  clock, 
and  so  now  it  continued  to  behave  until 
the  hands  pointed  to  three.  Then,  instead 
of  leaving  me  to  infer  the  time  from  the 
arbitrary  symbolism  of  three  strokes  on 
a bell,  the  same  voice  which  had  before 
electrified  me  informed  me,  in  tones  which 
would  have  lent  a charm  to  the  driest  of 
statistical  details,  what  the  hour  was.  I 
had  never  before  been  impressed  with 
any  particular  interest  attaching  to  the 
hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  but  as  I 
heard  it  announced  in  those  low,  rich, 
thrilling  contralto  tones,  it  appeared  fair- 
ly to  coruscate  with  previously  latent  sug- 
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gestions  of  romance  and  poetry,  which, 
if  somewhat  vague,  were  very  pleasing. 
Turning  out  the  gas  that  I might  the 
more  easily  imagine  the  bewitching  pre- 
sence which  the  voice  suggested,  I went 
back  to  bed,  and  lay  awake  there  un- 
til morning,  enjoying  the  society  of  my 
bodiless  companion  and  the  delicious 
shock  of  her  quarter-hourly  remarks.  To 
make  the  illusion  more  complete  and  the 
more  unsuggestive  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation which  I knew  of  course  was 
the  real  one,  the  phrase  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hour  was  made  was 
never  twica  the  same. 

Right  was  Solomon  when  he  said  that 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Sardanapalus  or  Semiramis  herself  would 
not  have  been  at  all  startled  to  hear 
a human  voice  proclaim  the  hour.  The 
phonographic  clock  had  but  replaced  the 
slave  whose  business,  standing  by  the 
noiseless  water-clock,  it  was  to  keep  tale 
of  the  moments  as  they  dropped,  ages  be- 
fore they  had  been  taught  to  tick. 

In  the  morning,  on  descending,  I went 
first  to  the  clerk’s  office  to  inquire  for 
letters,  thinking  Hamage,  who  knew  I 
would  go  to  that  hotel  if  any,  might  have 
addressed  me  there.  The  clerk  handed 
me  a small  oblong  box.  I suppose  I 
stared  at  it  in  a rather  helpless  way,  for 
presently  he  said:  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I see  you  are  a stranger.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I will  show  you  how  to 
read  your  letter.” 

I gave  him  the  box,  from  which  he  took 
a device  of  spindles  and  cylinders,  and 
placed  it  deftly  within  another  small 
box  which  stood  on  the  desk.  Attached 
to  this  was  one  of  the  two-pronged  ear- 
trumpets  I already  knew  the  use  of.  As 
I placed  it  in  position,  the  clerk  touched 
a spring  in  the  box,  which  set  some  sort 
of  motor  going,  and  at  once  the  familiar 
tones  of  Dick  Hamage’s  voice  expressed 
his  regret  that  an  accident  had  prevented 
his  meeting  me  the  night  before,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  be  at  the  hotel 
by  the  time  I had  breakfasted. 

The  letter  ended,  the  obliging  clerk  re- 
moved the  cylinders  from  the  box  on  the 
desk,  replaced  them  in  that  they  had  come 
in,  and  returned  it  to  me. 

“ Isn’t  it  rather  tantalizing,” said  I,“  to 
receive  one  of  these  letters  when  there  is 
no  little  machine  like  this  at  hand  to 
make  it  speak  ?” 

“ It  doesn’t  often  happen,”  replied  the 


clerk,  “that  anybody  is  caught  without 
his  indispensable,  or  at  least  where  he 
cannot  borrow  one.” 

“His  indispensable!”  I exclaimed. 
“What  may  that  be ?” 

In  reply  the  clerk  directed  my  attention 
to  a little  box,  not  wholly  unlike  a case  for 
a binocular  glass,  which,  now  that  he 
spoke  of  it,  I saw  was  carried,  slung  at 
the  side,  by  every  person  in  sight. 

“We  call  it  the  indispensable  because 
it  is  indispensable,  as.  no  doubt,  you  will 
soon  find  for  yourself.” 

In  the  breakfast  room  a number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  engaged  as  they 
sat  at  table  in  reading,  or  rather  in  listen- 
ing to,  their  morning’s  correspondence. 
A greater  or  smaller  pile  of  little  boxes 
lay  beside  their  plates,  and  one  after  an- 
other they  took  from  each  its  cylinders, 
placed  them  in  their  indispensables,  and 
held  the  latter  to  their  ears.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  in  reading  is  so  largely 
affected  by  the  necessary  fixity  of  the 
eyes  that  intelligence  is  absorbed  from 
the  printed  or  written  page  with  scarce- 
ly a change  of  countenance,  which  when 
communicated  by  the  voice  evokes  a re- 
sponsive play  of  features.  I had  never 
been  struck  so  forcibly  by  this  obvious 
reflection  as  I was  in  observing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  of  these  people  as 
they  listened  to  their  correspondents.  Dis- 
appointment, pleased  surprise,  chagrin, 
disgust,  indignation,  and  amusement  were 
alternate^  so  legible  on  their  faces  that 
it  was  perfectly  easy  for  one  to  be  sure  in 
most  cases  what  the  tenor  at  least  of  the 
letter  was.  It  occurred  to  me  that  while 
in  the  old  time  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
letters  had  been  so  far  balanced  by  this 
drudgery  of  writing  them  as  to  keep  cor- 
respondence within  some  bounds,  nothing 
less  than  freight  trains  could  suffice  for  the 
mail  service  in  these  days,  when  to  write 
was  but  to  speak,  and  to  listen  was  to  read. 

After  I had  given  my  order,  the  waiter 
brought  a curious -looking  oblong  case, 
with  an  ear-trumpet  attached,  and  placing 
it  before  me,  went  away.  I foresaw  that 
I should  have  to  ask  a good  many  ques- 
tions before  I got  through,  and  if  I did  not 
mean  to  he  a bore,  I had  best  ask  as  few 
as  necessary.  I determined  to  find  out 
what  this  trap  was  without  assistance. 
The  words  “ Daily  Morning  Herald ” 
sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  a news- 
paper. I suspected  that  a certain  big 
knob,  if  pushed,  would  set  it  going.  But 
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for  all  I knew,  it  might  start  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  advertisements.  I looked  closer. 
There  were  a number  of  printed  slips  upon 
the  face  of  the  machine,  arranged  about  a 
circle  like  the  numbers  on  a dial.  They 
were  evidently  the  headings  of  news  ar- 
ticles. In  the  middle  of  the  circle  was 
a little  pointer,  like  the  hand  of  a clock, 
moving  on  a pivot.  I pushed  this  pointer 
around  to  a certain  caption,  and  then,  with 
the  air  of  being  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  machine,  I put  the  pronged  trumpet 
to  my  ears  and  pressed  the  big  knob. 
Precisely  1 It  worked  like  a charm;  so 
much  like  a charm,  indeed,  that  I should 
certainly  have  allowed  my  breakfast  to 
cool  had  I been  obliged  to  choose  between 
that  and  my  newspaper.  The  inventor 
of  the  apparatus  had,  however,  provided 
against  so  painful  a dilemma  by  a simple 
attachment  to  the  trumpet,  which  held  it 
securely  in  position  upon  the  shoulders 
behind  the  head,  while  the  hands  were 
left  free  for  knife  and  fork.  Having  sly- 
ly noted  the  manner  in  which  my  neigh- 
bors had  effected  the  adjustments,  I imita- 
ted their  example  with  a careless  air,  and 
presently,  like  them,  was  absorbing  phys- 
ical and  mental  aliment  simultaneously. 

While  I was  thus  delightfully  engaged, 
I was  not  less  delightfully  interrupted  by 
Hamage,  who, having  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
and  learned  that  I was  in  the  breakfast 
room,  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
After  telling  him  how  much  I admired 
the  new  sort  of  newspapers,  I offered  one 
criticism,  which  was  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  by  which  one  could  skip  dull 
paragraphs  or  uninteresting  details. 

*4  The  invention  would,  indeed,  be  very 
far  from  a success,”  he  said,  “ if  there  were 
no  such  provision;  but  there  is.” 

He  made  me  put  on  the  trumpet  again, 
and  having  set  the  machine  going,  told 
me  to  press  on  a certain  knob,  at  first 
gently,  afterward  as  hard  as  I pleased. 
I did  so,  and  found  that  the  effect  of  the 
“ skipper,”  as  he  called  the  knob,  was  to 
quicken  the  utterance  of  the  phonograph 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  at  least 
tenfold  the  usual  rate  of  speed,  while  at 
any  moment,  if  a word  of  interest  caught 
the  ear,  the  ordinary  rate  of  delivery  was 
resumed,  and  by  another  adjustment  the 
machine  could  be  made  to  go  back  and 
repeat  as  much  as  desired. 

When  I told  Hamage  of  my  experience 
of  the  night  before  with  the  talking  clock 
in  my  room,  he  laughed  uproariously. 
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“I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  this 
just  now,”  he  said,  when  he  had  quieted 
himself.  “We  have  a couple  of  hours 
before  the  train  goes  out  to  my  place,  and 
I’ll  take  you  through  Orton’s  establish- 
ment, where  they  make  a specialty  of 
these  talking  clocks.  I have  a number 
of  them  in  my  house,  and  as  I don’t  want 
to  have  you  scared  to  death  in  the  night- 
watches,  you  had  better  get  some  notion 
of  what  clocks  nowadays  are  expected 
to  do.” 

Orton’s,  where  we  found  ourselves  half 
an  hour  later,  proved  to  be  a very  exten- 
sive establishment,  the  firm  making  a 
specialty  of  horological  novelties,  and 
particularly  of  the  new  phonographic  time- 
pieces. The  manager,  who  was  a person- 
al friend  of  Hamage’s,  and  proved  very 
obliging,  said  that  the  latter  were  fast 
driving  the  old-fashioned  striking  clocks 
out  of  use. 

“ And  no  wonder,” he  exclaimed ; “ the 
old-fashioned  striker  was  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  Let  alone  the  brutality  of  an- 
nouncing the  hour  to  a refined  household 
by  four,  eight,  or  ten  rude  bangs,  without 
introduction  or  apology,  this  method  of 
announcement  was  not  even  tolerably  in- 
telligible. Unless  you  happened  to  be  at- 
tentive at  the  moment  the  din  began  you 
could  never  be  sure  of  your  count  of 
strokes  so  as  to  be  positive  whether  it  was 
eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven.  As  to  the  half 
and  quarter  strokes,  they  were  wholly 
useless  unless  you  chanced  to  know  what 
was  the  last  hour  struck.  And  then,  too, 

I should  like  to  ask  you  why,  in  the  name 
of  common-sense,  it  should  take  twelve 
times  as  long  to  tell  you  it  is  twelve 
o’clock  as  it  does  to  tell  you  it  is  one.” 

The  manager  laughed  as  heartily  as 
Hamage  had  done  on  learning  of  my 
scare  of  the  night  before. 

“ It  was  lucky  for  you,”  he  said,  “that 
the  clock  in  your  room  happened  to  be 
a simple  time  announcer,  otherwise  you 
might  easily  have  been  startled  half  out 
of  your  wits.”  I became  myself  quite  of 
the  same  opinion  by  the  time  he  had 
shown  us  something  of  his  assortment  of 
clocks.  The  mere  announcing  of  the 
hours  and  quarters  of  hours  was  the  sim- 
plest of  the  functions  of  these  wonderful 
and  yet  simple  instruments.  There  were 
few  of  them  which  were  not  arranged  to 
“improve  the  time,”  as  the  old-fashion- 
ed prayer-meeting  phrase  was.  People  s 
ideas  differing  widely  as  to  what  consti- 
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tutes  improvement  of  time,  the  clocks  va- 
ried accordingly  in  the  nature  of  the  edi- 
fication they  provided.  There  were  reli- 
gious and  sectarian  clocks,  moral  clocks, 
philosophical  clocks,  freethinking  and  in- 
fidel clocks,  literary  and  poetical  clocks, 
educational  clocks,  frivolous  and  baccha- 
nalian clocks.  In  the  religious  clock  de- 
partment were  to  be  found  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Bap- 
tist time-pieces,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  announcement  of  the  hour  and  quar- 
ter, repeated  some  tenet  of  the  sect  with 
a proof  text.  There  were  also  Talmage 
clocks  and  Spurgeon  clocks  and  Storrs 
clocks  and  Brooks  clocks,  which  respec- 
tively marked  the  flight  of  time  by  phrases 
taken  from  the  sermons  of  these  eminent 
divines,  and  repeated  in  precisely  the  voice 
and  accents  of  the  original  delivery.  In 
startling  proximity  to  the  religious  de- 
partment I was  shown  the  sceptical  clocks. 
So  near  were  they  indeed  that  when,  as  I 
stood  there,  the  various  time-pieces  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  ten,  the  war  of  opin- 
ions that  followed  was  calculated  to  un- 
settle the  firmest  convictions.  The  ob- 
servations of  an  Ingersoll  which  stood 
near  me  were  particularly  startling. 
The  effect  of  an  actual  wrangle  wras  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  all  these  indi- 
vidual clocks  were  surmounted  by  effigies 
of  the  authors  of  the  sentiments  they  re- 
peated. 

I was  glad  to  escape  from  this  turmoil 
to  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary  clock  department. 
For  persons  with  a taste  for  antique  mor- 
alizing. the  savings  of  Plato,  Epictetus, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  here,  so  to 
speak,  been  set  to  time.  Modern  wisdom 
was  represented  by  a row  of  clocks  sur- 
mounted by  the  heads  of  famous  maxim- 
makers,  from  Rochefoucauld  to  Josh  Bil- 
ling's. As  for  the  literary  clocks,  their 
number  and  variety  were  endless.  All 
the  great  authors  were  represented.  Of 
the  Dickens  clocks  alone  there  were  half 
a dozen,  with  selections  from  his  greatest 
stories.  When  I suggested  that  capti- 
vating as  such  clocks  must  be,  one  might 
in  time  grow  weary  of  hearing  the  same 
sentiments  reiterated,  the  manager  point- 
ed out  that  the  phonographic  cylinders 
were  removable,  and  could  be  replaced  by 
other  sayings  by  the  same  author  or  on 
the  same  theme  at  any  time.  If  one 
tired  of  an  author  altogether,  he  could 
have  the  head  unscrewed  from  the  top  of 


the  clock  and  that  of  some  other  celeb- 
rity substituted,  with  a brand-new  reper- 
tory. 

“I  can  imagine,”  I said,  “that  these 
talking  clocks  must  be  a great  resource 
for  invalids  especially,  and  for  those  who 
cannot  sleep  at  night.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  is  it  when  people  want  or  need 
to  sleep  ? Is  not  one  of  them  quite  too 
interesting  a companion  at  such  a time  V' 

“ Those  who  are  used  to  it,”  replied  the 
manager,  “are  no  more  disturbed  by  the 
talking  clock  than  we  used  to  be  by  the 
striking  clock.  However,  to  avoid  all 
possible  inconvenience  to  invalids,  this 
little  lever  is  provided,  which  at  a touch 
will  throw  the  phonograph  out  of  gear  or 
back  again.  It  is  customary  when  we  put 
a talking  or  singing  clock  into  a bedroom 
to  put  in  an  electric  connection,  so  that 
by  pressing  a button  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  a person,  without  raising  the  head 
from  the  pillow,  can  start  or  stop  the  pho- 
nographic gear,  as  well  as  ascertain  the 
time,  on  the  repeater  principle  as  applied 
to  watches.” 

Hamage  now  said  that  we  had  only 
time  to  catch  the  train,  but  our  conductor 
insisted  that  we  should  stop  to  see  a nov- 
elty of  phonographic  invention,  which,  al- 
though not  exactly  in  their  line,  had  been 
sent  them  for  exhibition  by  the  inventor. 
It  was  a device  for  meeting  the  criticism 
frequently  made  upon  the  churches  of  a 
lack  of  attention  and  cordiality  in  welcom- 
ing strangers.  It  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  church,  and  had  an  arm  ex- 
tending like  a pump-handle.  Any  stran- 
ger on  taking  this  aud  moviug  it  up  and 
down  would  be  welcomed  in  the  pastor  s 
own  voice,  and  continue  to  be  welcomed 
as  long  as  he  kept  up  the  motion.  While 
this  welcome  would  be  limited  to  general 
remarks  of  regard  and  esteem,  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  strangers  who  de- 
sired to  be  more  particularly  inquired 
into.  A number  of  small  buttons  on  the 
front  of  the  contrivance  bore  respectively 
the  words,  “Male,”  “Female,”  “Mar- 
ried,” “Unmarried,”  “Widow,”  “Chil- 
dren,” “No  Children,” etc., etc.  By  press- 
ing the  one  of  these  buttons  corresponding 
to  his  or  her  condition,  the  stranger  would 
be  addressed  in  terms  probably  quite  as 
accurately  adapted  to  his  or  her  condition 
and  needs  as  would  be  any  inquiries  a 
preoccupied  clergyman  would  be  likely 
to  make  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
could  readily  see  the  necessity  of  some 
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such  substitute  for  the  pastor  when  I was 
informed  that  every  prominent  clergy- 
man was  now  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
at  least  a dozen  or  two  pulpits  simultane- 
ously, appearing  by  turns  in  one  of  them 
personally,  and  by  phonograph  in  the 
others. 

The  inventor  of  the  contrivance  for 
welcoming  strangers  was,  it  appeared,  ap- 
plying the  same  idea  to  machines  for  dis- 
charging many  other  of  the  more  per- 
functory obligations  of  social  intercourse. 
One  being  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  pub- 
lic receptions  was  provided  with  forty- 
two  buttons  for  the  different  States,  and 
others  for  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
so  that  a caller,  by  proper  manipulation, 
might,  while  shaking  a handle,  be  address- 
ed in  regard  to  his  home  interests  with  an 
exactness  of  information  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  the  travelling  statesmen  who 
rise  from  the  gazetteer  to  astonish  the  in- 
habitants of  Wayback  Crossing  with  the 
precise  figures  of  their  town  valuation  and 
birth  rate,  while  the  engine  is  taking  in 
water. 

We  had  by  this  time  spent  so  much 
time  that  on  finally  starting  for  the  rail- 
road station  we  had  to  walk  quite  briskly. 
As  we  were  hurrying  along  the  street  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a musical  sound, 
distinct  though  not  loud,  proceeding  ap- 
parently from  the  indispensable  which 
Hamage,  like  everybody  else  I had  seen, 
wore  at  his  side.  Stopping  abruptly,  he 
stepped  aside  from  the  throng,  and  lifting 
the  indispensable  quickly  to  his  ear,  touch- 
ed something,  and  exclaiming,  ‘‘Oh  yes, 
to  be  sure!”  dropped  the  instrument  to  his 
side. 

Then  he  said  to  me:  “I  am  reminded 
that  I promised  my  wife  to  bring  home 
some  story-books  for  the  children  when  I 
was  in  town  to-day.  The  store  is  only  a 
few  steps  dowu  the  street.”  As  we  went 
along  he  explained  to  me  that  nobody  any 
longer  pretended  to  charge  his  mind  with 
the  recollection  of  duties  or  engagements 
of  any  sort.  Everybody  depended  upon 
his  indispensable  to  remind  him  in  time 
of  all  undertakings  and  responsibilities. 
This  service  it  was  able  to  render  by  vir- 
tue of  a simple  enough  adjustment  of  a 
phonographic  cylinder  charged  with  the 
necessary  word  or  phrase  to  the  clock- 
work in  the  indispensable,  so  that  at  any 
time  fixed  upon  in  setting  the  arrange- 
ment an  alarm  would  sound,  and  the  in- 


dispensable being  raised  to  the  ear,  the 
phonograph  would  deliver  its  message, 
which  at  any  subsequent  time  might  be 
called  up  and  repeated.  To  all  persons 
charged  with  weighty  responsibilities  de- 
pending upon  accuracy  of  memory  for 
their  correct  discharge,  this  feature  of  the 
indispensable  rendered  it,  according  to 
Hamage,  and  indeed  quite  obviously,  an 
indispensable  truly.  To  the  railroad  en- 
gineer it  served  the  purpose  not  only  of 
a time* piece,  for  the  works  of  the  indis- 
pensable include  a watch,  but  to  its  ever 
vigilant  alarm  he  could  intrust  his  run- 
ning orders,  and  while  his  mind  was 
wholly  concentrated  upon  present  duties, 
rest  secure  that  he  would  be  reminded  at 
just  the  proper  time  of  trains  which  he  must 
avoid  and  switches  he  must  make.  To 
the  indispensable  of  the  business  man  the 
reminder  attachment  was  not  less  neces- 
sary. Provided  with  that,  his  notes  need 
never  go  to  protest  through  carelessness, 
nor,  however  absorbed,  was  he  in  danger 
of  forgetting  an  appointment. 

Thanks  to  these  portable  memories  it 
was,  moreover,  now  possible  for  a wife  to 
intrust  to  her  husband  the  most  complex 
messages  to  the  dress-maker.  All  she  had 
to  do  was  to  whisper  the  communication 
into  her  husband's  indispensable  while 
he  was  at  breakfast,  and  set  the  alarm  at 
an  hour  when  he  would  be  in  the  city. 

“ And  in  like  manner,  I suppose,”  sug- 
gested I,  “if  she  wishes  him  to  return  at 
a certain  hour  from  the  club  or  the  lodge, 
she  can  depend  on  his  indispensable  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  domestic  duties  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  in  terms  and  tones 
which  will  make  the  total  repudiation  of 
connubial  allegiance  the  only  alternative 
of  obedience.  It  is  a very  clever  inven- 
tion, and  I don’t  wonder  that  it  is  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies;  but  does  it  not  occur 
to  you  that  the  inventor,  if  a man,  was 
slightly  inconsiderate?  The  rule  of  the 
American  wife  has  hitherto  been  a des- 
potism which  could  be  tempered  by  a bad 
memory.  Apparently  it  is  to  be  no  longer 
tempered  at  all.” 

Hamage  laughed,  but  his  mirth  was 
evidently  a little  forced,  and  I inferred 
that  the  reflection  I had  suggested  had 
called  up  certain  reminiscences  not  wholly 
exhilarating.  Being  fortunate,  however, 
in  the  possession  of  a mercurial  tempera- 
ment, he  presently  rallied,  and  continued 
his  praises  of  the  artificial  memory  pro- 
vided by  the  indispensable.  In  spite  of 
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the  criticism  which  I had  made  upon  it,  I 
confess  I was  not  a little  moved  by  his 
description  of  its  advantages  to  absent- 
minded  men,  of  whom  I am  chief.  Think 
of  the  gain  alike  in  serenity  and  force  of 
intellect  enjoyed  by  the  man  who  sits 
down  to  work  absolutely  free  from  that 
accursed  cloud  on  the  mind  of  things  he 
has  got  to  remember  to  do,  and  can  only 
avoid  totally  forgetting  by  wasting  ten- 
fold the  time  required  finally  to  do  them 
in  making  sure  by  frequent  rehearsals 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  them ! The  only 
way  that  one  of  these  trivialities  ever 
sticks  to  the  mind  is  by  wearing  a sore 
spot  in  it  which  heals  slowly.  If  a man 
does  not  forget  it,  it  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  lie  remembers  a grain  of  sand  in 
his  eye.  I am  conscious  that  my  own 
mind  is  full  of  cicatrices  of  remembered 
things,  and  long  ere  this  it  would  have 
been  peppered  with  them  like  a colander 
had  I not  a good  while  ago  in  self-de- 
fence absolutely  refused  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  remembering  anything  not 
connected  with  my  regular  business. 

While  firmly  believing  my  course  in 
this  matter  to  have  been  justifiable  and 
necessary,  I have  not  been  insensible  to 
the  domestic  odium  which  it  has  brought 
upon  me,  and  could  but  welcome  a device 
which  promised  to  enable  me  to  regain 
the  esteem  of  my  family  while  retaining 
the  use  of  my  mind  for  professional  pur- 
poses. 

As  the  most  convenient  conceivable  re- 
ceptacle of  hasty  memoranda  of  ideas  and 
suggestions,  the  indispensable  also  most 
strongly  commended  itself  to  me  as  a man 
who  lives  by  writing.  How  convenient 
when  a flash  of  inspiration  comes  to  one 
in  the  night-time,  instead  of  taking 
cold  and  waking  the  family  in  order  to 
save  it  for  posterity,  just  to  whisper  it  into 
the  ear  of  an  indispensable  at  one's  bed- 
side, and  be  able  to  know  it  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  rubbish  such  untimely  concep- 
tions usually  are!  How  often,  likewise, 
would  such  a machine  save  in  all  their 
first  vividness  suggestive  fancies,  antici- 
pated details,  and  other  notions  worth  pre- 
serving, which  occur  to  one  in  the  full 
flow  of  composition,  but  are  irrelevant  to 
what  is  at  the  moment  in  hand!  I de- 
termined that  I must  have  an  indispen- 
sable. 

The  book-store,  when  we  arrived  there, 
proved  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  sort 
of  book-store  I had  ever  entered,  there  not 


being  a book  in  it.  Instead  of  books  the 
shelves  and  counters  were  occupied  with 
rows  of  small  boxes. 

‘ ‘ Almost  all  books  now,  you  see,  are 
phonographed,”  said  Hamage. 

‘‘The  change  seems  to  be  a popular 
one,”  I said,  “to  judge  by  the  crowd  of 
book -buyers.”  For  the  counters  were, 
indeed,  thronged  with  customers  as  1 had 
never  seen  those  of  a book-store  before. 

“The  people  at  those  counters  are  not 
purchasers,  but  borrowers,”  Hamage  re- 
plied; and  then  he  explained  that  where- 
as the  old-fashioned  printed  book,  being 
handled  by  the  reader,  was  damaged  by 
use,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  pur- 
chased outright  or  borrowed  at  high  rates 
of  hire,  the  phonograph  of  a book  being 
not  handled,  but  merely  revolved  in  a 
machine,  was  but  little  injured  by  use, 
and  therefore  phonographed  books  could 
be  lent  out  for  an  infinitesimal  price. 
Everybody  had  at  home  a phonograph 
box  of  standard  size  and  adjustments, 
to  which  all  phonographic  cylinders  were 
gauged.  I suggested  that  the  phonograph, 
at  any  rate,  could  scarcely  have  replaced 
picture-books.  But  here,  it  seemed,  I was 
mistaken, for  it  appeared  that  illustrations 
were  adapted  to  phonographed  books  by 
the  simple  plan  of  arranging  them  in  a con- 
tinuous panorama,  which  by  a connecting 
gear  was  made  to  unroll  behind  the  glass 
front  of  the  phonograph  case  as  the  course 
of  the  narrative  demanded. 

“But,  bless  my  soul!”  I exclaimed, 
“ everybody  surely  is  not  content  to  bor- 
row their  books  ? They  must  want  to 
have  books  of  their  own*  to  keep  in  their 
libraries.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Hamage.  “ What  I 
said  about  borrowing  books  applies  only 
to  current  literature  of  the  ephemeral 
sort.  Everybody  wants  books  of  perma- 
nent value  in  his  library.  Over  yonder 
is  the  department  of  the  establishment  set 
apart  for  book-buyers.” 

The  counter  which  he  indicated  being 
less  crowded  than  those  of  the  borrowing 
department,  I expressed  a desire  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  phonographed  books. 
As  we  were  waiting  for  attendance,  I ob- 
served that  some  of  the  customers  seemed 
very  particular  about  their  purchases,  and 
insisted  upon  testing  several  phonographs 
bearing  the  same  title  before  making  a 
selection.  As  the  phonographs  seemed 
exact  counterparts  in  appearance,  I did 
not  understand  this  till  Hamage  explain- 
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ed  that  differences  as  to  style  and  quality 
of  elocution  left  quite  as  great  a range  of 
choice  in  phonographed  books  as  varieties 
in  type,  paper,  and  binding  did  in  print- 
ed ones.  This  I presently  found  to  be 
the  case  when  the  clerk,  under  Hamage’s 
direction,  began  waiting  on  me.  In  suc- 
cession I tried  half  a dozen  editions  of 
Tennyson  by  as  many  different  elocution- 
ists, and  by  the  time  I had  heard 

“ Where  Claribel  low  lieth” 

rendered  by  a soprano,  a contralto,  a bass, 
and  a barytone,  each  with  the  full  effect 
of  its  quality  and  the  personal  equation 
besides,  I was  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
selecting  phonographed  books  for  one’s 
library  was  as  much  more  difficult  as  it 
was  incomparably  more  fascinating  than 
suiting  one's  self  with  printed  editions. 
Indeed,  Hamage  admitted  that  nowadays 
nobody  with  any  taste  for  literature — if 
the  word  may  for  convenience  be  retained 
— thought  of  contenting  himself  with  less 
than  half  a dozen  renderings  of  the  great 
poets  and  dramatists. 

“By- the- way,”  he  said  to  the  clerk, 
“won't  you  just  let  my  friend  try  the 
Booth-Barrett  Company's  Othellof  It  is, 
you  understand,”  he  added  to  me,  “the 
exact  phonographic  reproduction  of  the 
play  as  actually  rendered  by  the  com- 
pany.” 

Upon  his  suggestion  the  attendant  had 
taken  down  a phonograph  case  and  placed 
it  on  the  counter.  The  front  was  an 
imitation  of  a theatre  with  the  curtain 
down.  As  I placed  the  transmitter  to  my 
ears  the  clerk  touched  a spring  and  the 
curtain  rolled  up,  displaying  a perfect 
picture  of  the  stage  in  the  opening  scene. 
Simultaneously  the  action  of  the  play 
began,  as  if  the  pictured  men  upon  the 
stage  were  talking.  Here  was  no  question 
of  losing  half  that  was  said  and  guessing 
the  rest.  Not  a word,  not  a syllable, 
not  a whispered  aside  of  the  actors  was 
lost;  and  as  the  play  proceeded  the  pic- 
tures changed,  showing  every  important 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
actors.  Of  course  the  figures,  being  pic- 
tures, did  not  move,  but  their  presentation 
in  so  many  successive  attitudes  presented 
the  effect  of  movement,  and  made  it  quite 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  voices  in  my 
ears  were  really  theirs.  I am  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  drama,  but  the  amount  of 
effort  and  physical  inconvenience  neces- 
sary to  witness  a play  has  rendered  my 


indulgence  in  this  pleasure  infrequent. 
Others  might  not  have  agreed  with  me, 
but  I confess  that  none  of  the  ingenious 
applications  of  the  phonograph  which  I 
had  seen  seemed  to  be  so  well  worth  while 
as  this. 

Hamage  had  left  me  to  make  his  pur- 
chases, and  found  me  on  his  return  still 
sitting  spellbound. 

“Come,  come,”  he  said,  laughing,  “I 
have  Shakespeare  complete  at  home,  and 
you  shall  sit  up  all  night,  if  you  choose, 
hearing  plays.  But  come  along  now,  I 
want  to  take  you  upstairs  before  we  go.” 

He  had  several  bundles.  One,  he  told 
me,  was  a new  novel  for  his  wife,  with 
some  fairy  stories  for  the  children — all, 
of  course,  phonographs.  Besides,  he  had 
bought  an  indispensable  for  his  little  boy. 

“There  is  no  class,”  he  said,  “whose 
burdens  the  phonograph  has  done  so  much 
to  lighten  as  parents’.  Mothers  no  longer 
have  to  make  themselves  hoarse  telling 
the  children  stories  on  rainy  days  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  most  roguish  lad  before 
a phonograph  of  some  nursery  classic,  to 
be  sure  of  his  whereabouts  and  his  be- 
havior till  the  machine  runs  down,  when 
another  set  of  cylinders  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  entertainment  carried  on.  As 
for  the  babies,  Patti  sings  mine  to  sleep 
at  bedtime,  and  if  they  wake  up  in  the 
night,  she  is  never  too  drowsy  to  do  it  over 
again.  When  the  children  grow  too  big 
to  be  longer  tied  to  their  mother’s  apron- 
strings,  they  still  remain,  thanks  to  the 
children’s  indispensable,  though  out  of 
her  sight,  within  sound  of  her  voice. 
Whatever  charges  or  instructions  she  de- 
sires them  not  to  forget,  whatever  hours 
or  duties  she  would  have  them  be  sure  to 
remember,  she  depends  on  the  indispensa- 
ble to  remind  them  of.” 

At  this  I cried  out:  “It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  mothers,”  I said,  “ but  the  lot  of 
the  orphan  must  seem  enviable  to  a boy 
compelled  to  wear  about  such  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  subjugation.  If  boys 
were  what  they  were  in  my  day,  the  rate 
at  which  their  indispensables  would  get 
unaccountably  lost  or  broken  would  be 
alarming.” 

Hamage  laughed,  and  admitted  that  the 
one  he  was  carrying  home  was  the  fourth 
he  had  bought  for  his  boy  within  a month. 

He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  hard  to  see 
how  a boy  was  to  get  his  growth  under 
quite  so  much  government;  but  his  wife, 
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and  indeed  the  ladies  generally,  insisted 
that  the  application  of  the  phonograph  to 
family  government  was  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  the  age. 

Then  I asked  a question  which  had  re- 
peatedly occurred  to  me  that  day,  What 
had  become  of  the  printers  ? 

“Naturally,”  replied  Hamage,  “they 
have  had  a rather  hard  time  of  it.  Some 
classes  of  books,  however,  are  still  printed, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time,  although  reading,  as  well  as  writing, 
is  getting  to  be  an  increasingly  rare  ac- 
complishment.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  your  schools  do 
not  teach  reading  and  writing?”  I ex- 
claimed. 

“ Oh  yes,  they  are  still  taught;  but  as 
the  pupils  need  them  little  after  leaving 
school— or  even  in  school,  for  that  matter, 
all  their  text-books  being  phonographic — 
they  usually  keep  the  acquirements  about 
as  long  as  a college  graduate  does  his 
Greek.  There  is  a strong  movement  al- 
ready on  foot  to  drop  reading  and  writing 
entirely  from  the  school  course,  but  prob- 
ably a compromise  will  be  made  for  the 
present  by  substituting  a short-hand  or 
phonetic  system,  based  upon  the  direct 
interpretation  of  the  sound  waves  them- 
selves. This  is,  of  course,  the  only  logi- 
cal method  for  the  visual  interpretation  of 
sound.  Students  and  men  of  research, 
however,  will  always  need  to  understand 
how  to  read  print,  as  much  of  the  old  lit- 
erature will  probably  never  repay  phono- 
graphing.” 

“But,”  I said,  “I  notice  that  you  still 
use  printed  phrases  as  superscriptions, 
titles,  and  so  forth.” 

“ So  we  do,”  replied  Hamage,  “but  pho- 
nographic substitutes  could  be  easily  de- 
vised in  these  cases,  and  no  doubt  will  soon 
have  to  be  supplied  in  deference  tothe  grow- 
ing number  of  those  who  cannot  read.” 

“ Did  I understand  you,”  I asked,  “that 
the  text-books  in  your  schools  even  are 
phonographs  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Hamage;  “our 
children  are  taught  by  phonographs,  re- 
cite to  phonographs,  and  are  examined  by 
phonographs.” 

“ Bless  my  soul !”  I ejaculated. 

“ By  all  means,”  replied  Hamage ; “ but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  astonished  at. 
People  learn  and  remember  by  impres- 
sions of  sound  instead  of  sight,  that  is  all. 
The  printer  is,  by-the-way,  not  the  only 
artisan  whose  occupation  phonography 


has  destroyed.  Since  the  disuse  of  print 
opticians  have  mostly  gone  to  the  poor- 
house.  The  sense  of  sight  was  indeed 
terribly  overburdened  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  phonograph,  and  now 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  beginning  to 
assume  its  proper  share  of  work,  it  would 
be  strange  if  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people’s  eyes  were  not  notice- 
able. Physiologists,  moreover,  promise 
us  not  only  an  improved  vision,  but  a 
generally  improved  physique,  especially 
in  respect  to  bodily  carriage,  now  that 
reading,  writing,  and  study  no  longer  in- 
volves, as  formerly,  the  sedentary  attitude 
with  twisted  spine  and  stooping  shoulders. 
The  phonograph  has  at  last  made  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  mind  without  cramp- 
ing the  body.” 

“ It  is  a striking  comment  on  the  revo- 
lution wrought  by  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  phonograph,  ” I observed,  ‘ 4 that 
whereas  the  misfortune  of  blindness  used 
formerly  to  be  the  infirmity  which  most 
completely  cut  a man  off  from  the  world 
of  books,  which  remained  open  to  the  deaf, 
the  case  is  now  precisely  reversed.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Hamage,  “ it  is  certainly  a 
curious  reversal,  but  not  so  complete  as 
you  fancy.  By  the  new  improvements 
in  the  intensifier,  it  is  expected  to  enable 
all  except  the  stone-deaf  to  enjoy  the  pho- 
nograph, even  when  connected,  as  on  rail- 
road trains,  with  a common  telephonic 
wire.  The  stone-deaf  will  of  course  be 
dependent  upon  printed  books  prepared 
for  their  benefit,  as  raised-letter  books 
used  to  be  for  the  blind.” 

As  we  entered  the  elevator  to  ascend 
to  the  upper  floors  of  the  establishment, 
Hamage  explained  that  he  wanted  me  to 
see  before  I left  the  process  of  phouograph- 
ing  books,  which  was  the  modern  sub- 
stitute for  printing  them.  Of  course,  he 
said,  the  phonographs  of  dramatic  works 
were  taken  at  the  theatres  during  the  rep- 
resentations of  plays,  and  those  of  public 
orations  and  sermons  are  either  similarly 
obtained,  or,  if  a revised  version  is  de- 
sired, the  orator  redelivers  his  address  in 
the  improved  form  to  a phonograph;  but 
the  great  mass  of  publications  were  plio- 
nographed  by  professional  elocutionists 
employed  by  the  large  publishing  houses, 
of  which  this  was  one.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  these  elocutionists,  and 
was  taking  me  to  his  room. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  him 
disengaged.  Something,  he  said,  had  bro- 
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ken  about  the  machinery,  and  he  was  idle 
while  it  was  being  repaired.  His  work- 
room was  an  odd  kind  of  place.  It  was 
shaped  something  like  the  interior  of  a 
rather  short  egg.  His  place  was  on  a 
sort  of  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  small 
end,  while  at  the  opposite  end,  directly  be- 
fore him,  and  for  some  distance  along  the 
sides  toward  the  middle,  were  arranged 
tiers  of  phonographs.  These  were  his 
audience,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  By 
telephonic  communication  he  was  able  to 
address  simultaneously  other  congrega- 
tions of  phonographs  in  other  chambers 
at  any  distance.  He  said  that  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  demand  for  a popular 
book  was  very  great,  he  had  charged  5000 
phonographs  at  once  with  it. 

I suggested  that  the  saving  of  printers, 
prassmen,  bookbinders,  and  costly  ma- 
chinery, together  with  the  comparative 
indestructibility  of  phonograplied  as  com- 
pared with  printed  books,  must  make 
them  very  cheap. 

“They  would  be,”  said  Hamage,  “if 
popular  elocutionists,  such  as  Playwell 
here,  did  not  charge  so  like  fun  for  their 
services.  The  public  has  taken  it  into  its 
head  that  he  is  the  only  first-class  elocu- 
tionist,and  won’t  buy  anybody  else’s  work. 
Consequently  the  authors  stipulate  that 
he  shall  interpret  their  productions,  and 
the  publishers,between  the  public  and  the 
authors,  are  at  his  mercy.” 

Playwell  laughed.  “ I must  make  my 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  he  said. 
“Some  other  elocutionist  will  be  the 
fashion  next  year,  and  then  I shall  only 
get  hack-work  to  do.  Besides,  there  is 
really  a great  deal  more  work  in  my  busi- 
ness than  people  will  believe.  For  ex- 
ample, after  I get  an  author's  copy—” 

“Written?”  I interjected. 

“Sometimes  it  is  written  phonetically, 


but  most  authors  dictate  to  a phonograph. 
Well,  when  I get  it,  I take  it  home  and 
study  it,  perhaps  a couple  of  days,  per- 
haps a couple  of  weeks,  sometimes,  if  it 
is  really  an  important  work,  a month  or 
two,  in  order  to  get  into  sympathy  with 
the  ideas,  and  decide  on  the  proper  style 
of  rendering.  All  this  is  harci  work,  and 
has  to  be  paid  for.” 

At  this  point  our  conversation  was 
broken  off  by  Hamage,  who  declared  that 
if  we  were  to  catch  the  last  train  out  of 
town  before  noon  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Of  the  trip  out  to  Hamage’s  place  I 
recall  nothing.  I was,  in  fact,  aroused 
from  a sound  nap  by  the  stopping  of  the 
train  and  the  bustle  of  the  departing  pas- 
sengers. Hamage  had  disappeared.  As 
I groped  about,  gathering  up  my  belong- 
ings, and  vaguely  wondering  what  had 
become  of  my  companion,  he  rushed  into 
the  car,  and  grasping  my  hand,  gave  me 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  I opened  my 
mouth  to  demand  what  sort  of  a joke  this 
belated  greeting  might  be  intended  for, 
but,  on  second  thought,  I concluded  not 
to  raise  the  point.  The  fact  is,  when  I 
came  to  observe  that  the  time  was  not 
noon,  but  late  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  train  was  the  one  I had  left  home  on, 
and  that  I had  not  even  changed  my  seat 
in  the  car  since  then,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Hamage  might  not  understand  allu- 
sions to  the  forenoon  we  had  spent  to- 
gether. Later  that  same  evening,  how- 
ever, the  consternation  of  my  host  and 
hostess  at  my  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
plosions of  apparently  causeless  hilarity 
left  me  no  choice  but  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  my  preposterous  experience. 
The  moral  they  drew  from  it  was  the 
charming  one  that  if  I would  but  oftener 
come  to  see  them,  a railroad  trip  would 
not  so  upset  my  wits. 


AUNT  DOROTHY’S  FUNERAL. 

(Scene:  An  old  Virginia  ^plantation,  1852.) 
BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 


I. 

“ \\T OT  vo’  ’pinion  now,  Marse  Doctah  ? 
▼ V Ar’  ole  mis’  gwine  die  ?” 

“She’s  mighty  ill.  Uncle  Reuben,  and 
I advise  all  you  good  people  on  the  plan- 
tation to  get  together  and  pray  for  her  to- 
night.” 

“ Dat  we  will,  sail,  foh  she’s  ben  anion’- 


sus  good  mistis  ter  all  we.  I dunno  wot  ’ll 
come  obyde  ole  plantashun  ef  mistis  be 
took  ’wav.  Yo’  knows  she’s  ben  man- 
agin’ lieah  ebber  sence  ole  marse’  deff,  an’ 
dat  leas’  dozen  yeah  back  ; foh  I mines 
dat  Chinquapin  Joe  warn’t  bo’n  tell  some 
time  ’fore  de  nex’  chinquapin  seas’n,  an’ 
Chinquapin  Joevbe  be  mos’  ’lebben.  Hit 
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war  bad  ’nuff  wen  ole  marse  went,  an’ 
lef’  dis  gre’t  big  plantashun  ’dout  a head. 
But  um ! Marse  Doctah,  we  knowed  ole 
mis'  ’ud  manage  mighty  well  ; foil  we 
allers  ’lowed  (’hine  backs,  yo’  knows)  dat 
ef  she  didn’t  pint’ly  manage  de  planta- 
shun, she  manage  ole  marse,  an’  dat  ’bout 
de  same  ting.  But  hit  ’ll  clean  upset  we- 
alls,  ef  she  go  ; fob  young  Marse  Lucien 
he  ben  ’way  so  much,  an’  jes  lub  books 
onnyhow,  an’  no  ’count  fob  managin’  de 
people  ; leas’wise,  his  ma,  she  nebber  let 
him  try.” 

“ Well,  Uncle  Reuben,”  said  Dr.  Brune, 
gathering  up  his  horse’s  rein,  u you  must 
all  get  together  to-night,  and  see  what 
prayer  can  effect;  for  I’ve  done  all  I can, 
and  it  will  just  be  as  God  wills.  You  be- 
lieve in  prayer,  Uncle  Reuben  ?” 

“B’lieve  inpra’r,  sah?  I doos — in  peace. 
Yo’  mines  dat  time  Shad  dun  got  drown  ? 
Ef  we  ain’  pray  dat  night,  ’Postle  Poll 
liisse’f  nebber  dun  hit.  An’  yo’  knows  yo’ 
dun  brung  him  ter  life  jes  de  minute 
pra’r-meetin’  war  ober!” 

“ Maybe  Aunt  Zinkie’s  rubbing  and  hot 
blankets  had  something  to  do  with  that; 
but  anyhow,  it  won’t  hurt  you  folks  to 
try  what  prayer  can  do.” 

The  doctor  cantered  down  the  broad 
avenue,  and  Uncle  Reuben  walked  off 
sadly  in  the  direction  of  the  quarters. 

The  showery  April  evening  was  clos- 
ing in,  and  through  the  rifts  of  broken 
cloud  long  rays  of  light  were  slanting 
over  the  lawn  at  Hazlecroft.  The  tender 
green*  of  early  spring  was  on  the  grass; 
and  the  old  broad-girthed  oaks— relics 
of  the  primeval  forest — were  soft  with 
freshening  foliage.  The  hazel  hedges 
that  bordered  the  wide  grounds  were 
gay  with  catkins  and  shining  leaves  that 
twinkled  in  the  watery  light,  and  the 
dogwood  and  Judas-tree  mingled  their 
white  and  purple  blooms  together  in  a 
great  clump  near  the  carriage  gate. 

But  Uncle  Reuben  saw  none  of  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  and  concerned  him- 
self little  about  the  rich  opening  of  the 
season.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  of  his  position  at 
the  present  moment ; for  he  held  the  office 
of  preacher  among  the  “people”  of  the 
plantation,  and  he  duly  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  obligation  which  Dr.  Brune 
had  just  suggested  as  resting  upon  him. 

Mistress  Dorothy  Clayborne,  the  owner 
of  the  broad  plantation  of  Hazlecroft,  the 
energetic,  high-spirited,  and  strong-tem- 


pered manager  of  the  hundred  black  peo- 
ple whose  destinies  Providence  had  put 
into  her  guiding  hand— the  Lady  Boun- 
tiful of  the  whole  region,  and  the  liberal- 
minded  supporter  of  the  church  and  all 
good  charities  in  her  neighborhood — lay 
apparently  on  her  death-bed.  Dr.  Brune 
had  said  that  his  skill  could  avail  nothing 
more,  and  Uncle  Reuben  felt  the  grave 
importance  of  the  duty  which  the  doctor 
seemed  to  have  imposed  upon  him,  name- 
ly, that  of  getting  the  people  together 
and  offering  up  special  petitions  for  her 
life. 

“Mammy,”  he  said,  as  he  joined  his 
wife,  who  had  been  watching  his  colloquy 
with  the  doctor  from  her  cabin  door, 
“ cl’ar  up,  an’  hab  suppah  ober  in  no  time. 
Dr.  Brune,  he  say,  ole  mis’  mighty  low. 
He  ’low  physic  jes  dun  all  hit  ken;  an’  he 
say  de  bestes’  ting  we-uns  ken  do  now  ar’ 
ter  pray ; so  yo’  heah ; gib  de  chillen  dey 
suppah  stre’t  off.  Meek  Shad  an’  Mess 
an’  Chinquapin  Joe  brung  cheers  from 
Aunt  Viney’s  an’  de  folks  ’roun’,  while 
I’s  gwine  gib  notice  dat  dar  ’ll  be  ’spress 
pra’r  heah  at  sebben  ’clock,  ter  ’treat  de 
Lord  foh  ole  mis’  life  ; foil  I tells  yo’, 
accordin’,  ole  ’ooraan,  times  gwine  pinted 
hard  wid  we  ef  ole  mis’  be  took.” 

Aunt  Zinkie  lifted  her  hands  in  dep- 
recation at  the  idea;  for  although  Mrs. 
Clayborne  was  a somewhat  rigid  mis- 
tress, and  held  her  servants  well  up  to 
their  duty,  she  was  such  a kind  one  that 
they  well  knew  she  had  their  interests  as 
much  at  heart  as  her  own.  Aunt  Zinkie 
was  often  heard  to  say,  “When  we  bod- 
ders  ole  mis’  tur’bly,  ole  mis’,  she  say  she 
hate  we-uns,  an’  wish  we-uns  ’ud  run  off. 
Ole  mis’  ain’  hate  we-uns  ’tall.  Ain’  she 
set  up  harf  de  night  wid  some  leetle  pick- 
aninny wot  got  de  croup,  ’kase  she  feared 
he  mammy  ’gleet  ter  gib  him  de  physic 
right?  Nun-no!  ole  mis’,  she  ain’  hate 
we-uns  ’tall.” 

With  all  her  gift  for  management  and 
discipline,  Mrs.  Clay  borne’s  nature  had 
its  comical  side.  She  had  a genius  for 
laughter,  and  that  of  the  most  contagious 
kind.  Often  when  administering  a re- 
proof she  would  turn  aside  to  some  by- 
stander with  her  face  all  crumpled  up, 
and  her  short,  stout  little  figure  shaking 
all  over,  from  her  easily  aroused  risibility, 
so  that  the  silent  shaking  of  the  sup- 
pressed laughter  generally  proved  a salve 
to  the  sharp  word  or  the  tickle  of  the  lit 
tie  ivory  whip. 
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“ D©  lamps  all  lit  up  at  de  big  house,” 
cried  Chinquapin  Joe ; 44  time  foh  de  pray- 
in’ ter  begin.  Mammy,  all  de  folks  be 
cornin’.”  And  the  boy  hopped  briskly 
over  the  rows  of  split-bottom  chairs  ar- 
ranged for  them  in  Aunt  Zinkie’s  cabin. 

“ Yo’  teck  dat,”  said  Aunt  Zinkie,  giv- 
ing Chinquapin  Joe  the  weight  of  her 
heavy  hand  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and 
jerking  him  off  the  chair — 44  vo’  teck  dat, 
an’  creep  in  de  corner  yander,  an’  kep 
yo’se’f  quiet,  or  I’ll  hab  de  wool  off  yo’ 
head.” 

Chinquapin  Joe  beckoned  to  his  bro- 
thers: 4 4 Shad,  Mess,  an’  Bedego,  wes 
gwine  pray;  come  in  an’  git  yo’se’ves 
fix,  ’fo’  mammy  skin  ebbery  niggah  ob 
yo’  cl’ar  ter  de  bone !” 

The  three  shiny- faced  young  imps 
forthwith  sprang  in,  jumping  over  the 
chairs,  and  each  getting  a clip  from  Aunt 
Zinkie  as  he  passed  on  to  the  corner, 
where  they  ensconced  themselves. 

The  dark  faces  of  the  “field  hands” 
looked  long  and  solemn  as  they  gathered 
round  Uncle  Reuben  and  listened  to  his 
accounts  of  the  old  mistress,  who  lay  dy- 
ing, as  he  proceeded  to  inform  them,  up 
at  the  big  house. 

“She  dun  ben  a good  mistis  ter  all  we,” 
he  said,  with  a tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he 
opened  a large  old  Testament  and  fum- 
bled the  leaves  to  hunt  something  suit- 
able for  the  occasion — “she  dun  ben  a 
good  mistis — ” 

“’Cept  wen  she  tickle  we  wid  de  tail 
ob  her  white  cat,”  muttered  Chinquapin 
Joe,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  pre- 
sent. Aunt.  Zinkie  gave  him  a gouge 
with  the  toe  of  her  big  corn-field  shoe, 
and  Uncle  Reuben  went  on : 

“I’s  gwine  read  foh  yo’  ben’fit,  bread- 
en  an’  sisten,  suffin’  ’fittin’  dis  ’casion  ” ; 
and  he  turned  about  his  well-worn  Testa- 
ment for  a considerable  time  before  he 
hit  upon  St.  John’s  account  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana.  His  young  master 
Lucien  had  taught  him  to  read;  but  he 
had  been  no  apt  scholar,  and  his  mistakes 
would  have  set  any  other  audience  to 
tittering.  It  did  bring  out  an  exclama- 
tion from  Chinquapin  Joe,  the  most  irre- 
pressible of  all  the  young  negroes:  “Hi, 
Mess!  she  wa’n’t  no  temp’ance  lady,  war 
she?”  A thump  on  the  head  from  Aunt 
Zinkie’s  rough  hand  made  Joe  collapse 
for  a time.  When  the  reading  was  over, 
“Bruddah  Dan’el”  was  asked  “ter  lead 
in  pra’r,”  but  the  latter  excused  himself: 
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“Bruddah  Reuben,  I dun  ben  holler- 
in’ at  de  oxes  all  day;  dev’s  so  contrary 
dat  I’s  hoa'se  as  one  ob  de  ma’sh  frogs. 
Yo’ jes  hitch  up  yo’se’f.” 

This  was  the  invitation  Uncle  Reuben 
wanted;  for,  being  a conceited  soul,  he 
was  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
the  only  “culled  pusson  on  de  planta- 
shun  wot  possessed  de  gif’  ob  pra’r.” 
His  petitions  at  least  had  the  quality  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  for  he  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  mistress,  and 
looked  upon  her  as  his  best  earthly 
friend. 

“O  good  Lord,”  he  pleaded,  “we  po’ 
sinnahs  comes  ter  put  up  pra’r  foh  ole 
mistis’  life.  Hit  ar’  jes  de  reason  we 
meets  at  dis  onusual  hour,  ’kase  de  doc- 
tah,  he  say  she  mighty  low.  We  needs 
ole  mistis  heah,  good  Lord,  more’n  dey 
needs  her  up  in  hebben.  Dar’s  plenty 
ob  angels  up  dar,  an’  dey  wouldn’  miss 
her  gre’tly  from  de  quire,  ’kase  she  ain’ 
no  v’ice  ter  sing,  nohow.  She  offen  ’low 
she  nebber  could  tu’n  a chune,  eben  wen 
she  hab  pra’rs  wid  we  up  at  de  big  house. 
[“Dat’s  so,  dat's  so,  good  Lord!”]  We 
knows  de  Lord  allers  wants  ter  meek  His 
chillens  happy,  an’  ole  mistis,  she  nebber 
could  be  happy  ’less  she  be  managin’;  an’ 
dar’d  be  no  managin’  foh  her  in  hebben, 
’kase  so  many  dar  hab  ’sperience — I means 
de  ole  angels.  Lord,  who  ben  roun’  de 
t’rone  so  long,  an’  hab  lamt  all  de  heb- 
benly  ways.  But  ole  mistis,  she  be  like 
a young  han’,  an’  not  rpuch  ’count  dar. 

De  Lord,  He  know  dat  our  young  mar- 
stah  he  ain’  ussen  ter  manage  de  people; 
he  dunno  ’bout  de  rations  an’  all  de  ’fairs 
ob  sech  big  plantashun  as  dis;  and  t’ings 
’ud  git  mighty  onruly.  [“Dat’s  de  truf, 
good  Lord!”]  An’  Miss  Sibylla,  whar 
be  de  house-keepah,  she  jes  drive  all  de 
folks  mad,  ’kase  she  on’y  po’  white  trash, 
an’  ain’  on’erstan’  de  ways  ob  ’spectable 
people  like  we  is.  [“No  mo’  she  ain’, 

O Lord !”]  An'  de  oberseer,  Marse  Rum- 
ple, it  teck  all  mistis  strong  han’  ter  kep 
him  stre’t;  an’  ef  she  be  took,  de  plan- 
tashun ’ud  soon  be  gwine  terde  dogs.  So 
spar’  ole  mistis,  good  Lord!”  [“Spar’ 
her,  spar’  her,  good  Lord !”] 

The  prayer  went  on  for  a considerably 
longer  time,  in  much  the  same  fashion, 
Uncle  Reuben  waxing  more  earnest  with 
each  petition;  and  the  perspiration  rolled 
from  his  black  forehead,  as  he  caught  his 
breath  in  negro  fashion,  till  he  was  well- 
nigh  choked.  Chinquapin  Joe  began  to 
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think  there  had  been  enough  of  it,  and 
“ dat  de  Lord  war  mighty  hard  ter  move 
ef  He  ain’  pay  ’tention  ter  all  dat  groan- 
in’ ” ; so  he  persuaded  Mess  and  Bedego  to 
follow  him  with  an  “Amen,”  which  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  whole  audience, 
who  held  on  to  it  so  tenaciously  that 
Uncle  Reuben  accepted  it  as  a signal  for 
the  close  of  the  service. 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed, 
Zinkie  set  upon  her  husband  rather  sharp- 

ly- 

“Lor’  a massy!  daddy,  wot  yo’  be  so 
onconsidern  as  ter  read  ’bout  a weddin’ 
wen  we’s  got  a fun’ral  on  han’?” 

“Now,  ole  ’ooman,  yo’s  got  no  sense 
’bout  t’ings  ’tall.  Cyarn’t  yo’  see  wich 
way  de  rabbit  jump  ? Now,  ’cordin’  ter 
me  mine,  dat  lady,  eben  ef  she  war  de 
mudder  ob  de  Lord  Jesus,  war  mighty 
like  ole  mis’.  She  war  a managin’  sort 
o'  pusson ; foh  ain’  you  see  she  war  gwine 
’bout,  lookin’  inter  ebberyting?  an’  wen 
she  fine  dey  hab  no  wine,  she  meek  a fuss 
’bout  hit,  jes  like  ole  mis’.  Yo’s  punkin- 
headed, Zinkie,  ef  yo’  ain’  see  de  p’int  ob 
dissemblance !” 

But  Zinkie  stuck  to  it  that  she  didn’t 
think  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  i^ad,  and 
Uncle  Reuben,  repeating  his  charge  of 
“ punkin-lieadedness,”  took  his  way  up 
to  the  big  house,  to  make  a last  inquiry 
about  the  sick  mistress  before  he  should 
go  to  bed. 

II. 

“ Cousin  Lucien,”said  Annis  Fontaine, 
as  she  entered  the  library,  after  having 
answered  the  inquiries  of  Uncle  Ruben — 
“cousin  Lucien”  (and  her  voice  grew 
almost  too  tremulous  for  audible  speech), 
“ Aunt  Dorothy  bids  me  tell  you  that  she 
wants  to  speak  with  you.” 

“How  does  she  seem  now,  Annis?” 
asked  the  young  man,  anxiously,  as  he 
laid  down  the  book  he  had  been  reading. 

“Very  faint  and  low,”  and  Annis’s 
words  ended  in  a sob;  but  quickly  con- 
trolling herself,  she  went  on  to  say, 
“She  thinks  she  has  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient strength  for  some  parting  directions 
which  she  wishes  to  leave  with  you.” 

Lucien  Clayborne  started  up  with  a 
most  distressed  look  upon  his  face,  and 
took  his  way  instantly  to  his  mother’s 
sick-chamber.  A bright  fire  burned  upon 
the  broad  old-fashioned  hearth,  though 
it  was  mid-April,  and  crouching  around 
it  were  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  house 
servants,  with  that  look  of  ashy  despair 


upon  their  faces  which  the  negro  counte- 
nance is  apt  to  assume  when  grief  or  ap- 
prehension overshadows  it.  Lucien  found 
the  old  maid  servant,  who  had  attended 
his  mother  ever  since  her  childhood,  vig- 
orously fanning  her,  and  coming  quietly 
behind  her,  withdrew  the  turkey-tail  fan 
from  her  hand. 

“You  will  chill  your  mistress,  Aunt 
Anneky,”  he  whispered. 

‘ ‘ But  she  cyarn’t  git  her  bref , Marse  Lu- 
cien ; her  new-mony’s  very  bad.” 

“Did  the  doctor  say  that  fanning  was 
good  for  pneumonia  ?” 

The  whispered  conversation  roused  the 
sick  woman,  and  stretching  out  her  hand 
faintly  to  her  son,  sheasked,  “You  there, 
Lucien  ? Bid  Anneky  leave  us  alone  for 
a little;  I want  to  speak  with  you  while 
I have  strength  to  do  so.” 

The  servants  withdrew,  and  with  no 
small  difficulty  Mrs.  Clayborne  began  to 
speak,  at  first  in  scarcely  an  audible  whis- 
per. 

“My  dear  boy,  you  see  how  ill  I am. 
Dr.  Brune  has  not  concealed  the  truth 
from  me;  he  says  pneumonia  is  apt  to  go 
very  hard  with  a person  of  my  years.  It 
was  a great  mistake  to  remain  in  the  dairy 
so  long  that  damp  day.  But  if  it  is  God’s 
will  to  call  me  away,  I trust  I am  content 
to  go.” 

“Oh,  mother,”  broke  in  Lucien,  kiss- 
ing the  crimson  spot  on  her  wasted  cheek, 
and  pressing  her  thin  hand  between  both 
his  own,  “don’t  talk  about  going  away; 

I cannot  bear  it!  You  have  so  much  vi- 
tality about  you— so  much  will,  and  God 
is  so  good,  I cannot  think  you  are  going 
to  be  taken  from  us.” 

“ I have  no  desire  to  go,  my  son ; but  I 
can  submit  if  it  is  the  Master’s  bidding. 
You  all  need  me  so  much  here  that  I 
feel  it  hard  to  drop  the  reins  from  my 
hands.” 

“But,  my  darling  mother,”  said  Lu- 
cien, bis  self- restrained  and  reticent  na- 
ture stirred  to  unwonted  emotion  by  his 
mother’s  words,  “we  cannot  give  you 
up.” 

“ Yes  you  can,  my  dear.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a Clayborne  to  make  any 
resistance  to  the  inevitable.  And  now,” 
she  continued,  after  a pause  for  breath, 

“ while  I have  strength  to  speak,  let  me 
give  you  my  commands  about  the  planta- 
tion and  the  various  things  which  I wish  to 
speak  of  before  I go.  It  will  be  hard  for 
you,  who  have  been  at  school  and  college 
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all  your  life,  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
management;  but  I know  you  will  do 
your  best.”  And  she  tenderly  laid  her 
hand  on  the  head  that  was  bowed  beside 
her  on  the  pillow. 

44  Assuredly  I will;  but  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  mother  dear,  about  things  like 
these.  You  will  exhaust  thelittle  strength 
which  might  otherwise  avail  for  your  re- 
covery.” 

“But  I could  not  rest  quietly  in  my 
grave,  Lucieu,  if  I did  not  do  something 
toward  helping  you  to  manage  after  I am 
gone.  I grieve  to  think  how  it  will  wor- 
ry you  to  take  up  all  the  details  of  the 
plantation,  for  which  you  have  so  little 
natural  taste.  Therefore  it  is  that  I give 
you  my  counsel.  I think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  dismiss  Rumple.  He 
has  been  overseer  here  so  long  that  he 
has  become  rather  masterful;  and  know- 
ing him  as  I do,  I feel  that  he  might  take 
advantage  of  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. A kinder  - natured  man,  too,  will 
deal  better  with  the  servants.  And  Miss 
Sibylla,  my  dear,  is  not  quite  the  house- 
keeper that  can  get  along  here  without 
my  hand  to  direct  her.  She  is  not  popu- 
lar with  the  house  servants,  and  that  don’t 
do.  Keep  Uncle  Sharon  in  the  dining- 
room, and  don’t  let  him  give  up  trying  to 
make  a good  under- waiter  of  Chinquapin 
Joe.  There  is  a great  deal  of  outcome  in 
that  boy  if  he  is  only  rightly  managed.” 
But  so  much  effort  at  speech  had  exhaust- 
ed Mrs.  Clay  borne,  and  the  laboring  breath 
came  painfully ; this  alarmed  her  son,  and 
he  summoned  Aunt  Anneky. 

“ Jes  like  ole  mistis!  She  gwine  man- 
age on  till  she  die,”  exclaimed  the  old  ser- 
vant, in  an  undertone,  as  she  bathed  her 
mistress’s  forehead,  and  held  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  to  her  nostrils.  “ Marse  Lucien,” 
she  whispered,  turning  her  head  to  speak 
to  her  young  master,  “foil  de  Lord  o’ 
goodness,  kep  yo’  ma  from  bodderin’  her 
life  out,  ’rangin’  foil  her  own  fun’ral; 
dar’ll  be  people  ’nuff  ter  do  de  managin’ 
wen  she  be  took.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mrs. 
Clay  borne  revived,  and  signified  her  abil- 
ity to  continue  the  conversation.  So,  dis- 
missing the  maid  with  a wave  of  her  hand, 
she  began  to  speak  again : 

“I  think,  dear,  you’d  better  have  the 
branch  bottoms  well  cleared  up  as  soon 
as  the  corn  crop  is  off  the  ground.  The 
branch  was  so  swollen  by  the  spring  fresh- 
et that  a great  deal  of  trash  was  left  on 


them.  Your  blessed  father  was  so  fond 
of  those  branch  bottoms,  and  for  his  sake 
I have  always  tried  to  keep  them  in  very 
perfect  order.  I am  sure,  too,  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  lessen  your  number 
of  horses.  They  are  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  mules,  and  my  experience 
is  that  I have  been  keeping  too  many.” 

“Mother!  mother!”  broke  in  Lucien, 
“I  beseech  you  not  to  worry  yourself 
with  these  details  about  the  plantation. 
I can  never  manage  as  you  have  done, 
but  I promise  you  that  I will  do  my  best, 
whenever  the  direction  of  affairs  does  fall 
into  my  hands.” 

“I  know  it,  my  son,  I know  it;  but 
your  mother  wants  to  help  you,  even 
after  she  is  gone.  Hazlecroft  has  been  a 
fine,  well-regulated  plantation  from  the 
time  Lord  Culpepper  passed  it  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  American  Clay- 
borne,  and  it  must  not  lose  its  high  char- 
acter under  your  management.” 

“It  shall  not,  if  life  and  health  are 
spared  me.” 

For  a little  while  Mrs.  Clay  borne  lay 
silent  and  passive,  then  opening  her  eyes, 
she  fixed  them  with  great  earnestness 
upon  the  face  stooping  over  her. 

“There  is  another  matter,  my  son,  of 
still  graver  moment,  about  which  I wish 
to  say  a few  words.  I waited  patiently 
during  the  past  year,  hoping  to  see  that 
my  desires  might  be  realized.  But  you 
do  not  readily  commit  yourself;  it  is  not 
your  way;  so  that  I am  altogether  in 
doubt.  For  the  year  and  a half  during 
which  my  cousin’s  orphan  child  has  been 
a member  of  our  household,  I have  learn- 
ed to  love  her  sweet  wavs  and  bright  pre- 
sence-tender, loving  young  thing  that 
she  is — so  that  now  she  has  come  almost 
to  take  the  place  of  your  dear  sister  Dora, 
lost  so  many  years  ago.” 

The  weary  eyes  closed  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  a tear  trickled  down  the  pale 
cheek.  “Yes, ’’she  whispered,  musingly, 
as  if  to  herself,  “ Dora  would  have  been 
almost  her  age  had  she  lived.”  Then 
rousing  herself  somewhat,  and  turning 
to  Lucien,  she  said:  “She  has  been  a 
daughter  to  me  in  her  tender  ministra- 
tions. My  wish  has  long  been  that  she 
should  be  a daughter  indeed.” 

Lucien  gave  a sudden  start,  as  if  a 
painful  idea  had  been  suggested  to  him. 
“ Dear  mother,”  he  pleaded,  41  pray  do  not 
seek  to  arrange  Cousin  Annis’s  future. 
She  has  no  special  care  for  me,  I am 
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sure.  I am  only  as  a cousin  or  brother  to 
her.” 

“That  is  just  your  unobservant  way  of 
looking  at  things,  my  son.  I’ve  watched 
Annis  many  a time  when  you  have  been 
poring  abstractedly  over  those  Greek  books 
of  yours,  and  you  may  depend  a woman’s 
wisdom  outstrips  a man’s,  when  she  un- 
dertakes to  investigate  such  things.” 

“But,  mother — ” 

“Ah,  don’t  oppose  my  wishes  in  this 
matter.  You  have  always  reverenced 
your  mother's  opinion,  and  it  would  be 
a bitter  thing  if  this  desire  of  my  heart 
should  fail  me.” 

“Command  anything,  my  precious  mo- 
ther, but  don’t  ask  me  to  force  myself 
upon  one  who  has  no  heart  to  give.” 

“No  heart  to  give,  Lucien?  Why, 
she  is  all  heart.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that,  mother.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  she  has  given 
herself  to  some  one  else?  You  are  think- 
ing, perhaps,  of  that  college  friend  of 
yours.  Believe  me,  she  cares  nothing 
for  him.  But  promise  me — ” 

Here  a severe  fit  of  coughing  interrupt- 
ed Mrs.  Clayborne,  and  she  fell  back 
among  her  pillows  in  a state  of  exhaus- 
tion. Nurses  and  servants  gathered 
around  her,  and  Lucien  was  about  to  send 
off  for  Dr.  Brune,  when  gradually  the 
paroxysm  passed,  and  she  fell  at  length 
into  a long,  quiet  slumber. 

It  was  deep  in  the  night  before  she 
wakened.  When  she  did,  she  turned  her 
eyes  about,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

“ Does  yo’  want  Marse  Lucien  ?”  asked 
Aunt  Anneky,  tenderly.  “He’s  heah, 
mistis;  he  dun  ben  settin’at  de  h’a’th  all 
de  night.” 

“There  is  one  thing  I have  not  men- 
tioned,” Mrs.  Clayborne  made  an  effort  to 
say,  as  Lucien  instantly  came  forward, 
“and  I lay  much  stress  upon  it.  When 
I am  gone,  my  son,  I want  everything  to 
be  done  to  make  my  death  a benefit  to  all 
my  poor  people,  to  the  neighbors,  and  to 
our  many  kindred.  Our  house  is  a large 
one,  and  you  must  have  them  all  here. 
My  dear  Mr.  Holmes  must  come  and  read 
the  service  and  preach  my  funeral  ser- 
mon. I wish  him  to  make  it  as  profita- 
ble as  he  can  to  all  the  hearers.  I've  had 
so  much  management  and  so  much  care 
during  my  long  widowhood,  that  I wish 
him  to  take  as  his  text:  ‘ Martha , Mar - 
tha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things;  but  one  thing  is  needfuV 


Let  him  impress  that  upon  all  my  friends 
— 4 one  thing  is  needful .’  You  must  be 
sure  and  have  your  uncle  Fontaine's 
family,  and  your  aunt  Marshall  and  her 
girls,  and  old  Uncle  Charles,  and  my  bro- 
ther John  and  his  boys,  and  the  Graveses, 
and  the  rest.  There  ’ll  be  room  for  all. 
The  time  of  year  is  favorable  too.  The 
mutton  and  beef  are  in  fine  order,  and 
Gregory  has  taken  good  care  of  the  gar- 
den — ” 

Lucien  interrupted  his  mother,  tender- 
ly patting  her  cheek,  and  saying,  “Ev- 
erything shall  be  as  you  wish ; only  rest, 
and  trouble  yourself  about  it  no  more.” 

“Marse  Lucien,”  whispered  Aunt  An- 
neky, as  the  young  man  stood  mourn- 
fully looking  into  the  glowing  coals — 
“Marse  Lucien,  I ain’  b’lieve  mistis  gwine 
gib  up  yit;  ’pears  ter  me  as  ef  shecyarn't 
let  deff  hab  de  whip-han’  ob  her,  arter 
all.” 

III. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  after 
our  story  opens,  Dr.  Brune  rode  briskly 
down  the  avenue  from  the  big  house. 
Aunt  Zinkie  spied  him,  and  ran  from  the 
quarters  to  intercept  him. 

“Marse  Doctah,  wot  ’bout  mistis  dis 
mornin’?” 

“She  had  a surprising  turn  in  the  night 
for  the  better,  and  from  all  appearance  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  crisis  is  past.” 

“ Ef  by  de  crishes  yo’  means  ole  Deff, 
den  tank  de  Lord  dat  he  hab  pass  by!” 
And  she  sped  back  as  eagerly  as  she  had 
come,  to  spread  the  news  along  the  quar- 
ters. It  was  received  with  genuine  joy; 
for  these  children  of  nature  always  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  they 
now  fixed  it  in  their  minds  that  the  re- 
covery of  their  mistress  was  an  establish- 
ed fact. 

“ I nebber  b’lieve  nuflSn’  else,”  said  old 
Uncle  Dan’el,  scratching  his  gray  wool; 
“I  nebber  knowed  de  mistis  gib  up  any- 
ting;  she  wam’t  hank’riu’  arter  de  gold'n 
street,  nohow.  Aunt  Anneky,  she  tell  me 
she  dun  heah  her  talk  ter  Mai-se  Lucien 
’bout  de  branch  bottom,  an’  de  bosses  an’ 
mules,  an’  udder  yearthly  t'ings.  Yo’  see 
she  gwine  kep  de  team  in  han%  yit.” 

Lucien  Clayborne,  w’ho  had  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  piazza  in  ear- 
nest talk  with  Dr.  Brune,  continued  his 
musing  pace  after  the  doctor  had  left  him, 
and  only  paused  as  he  saw  Annis  ascend 
the  steps,  with  a cluster  of  fresh  white 
lilacs  in  her  hand.  She  sprang  eagerly 
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forward,  dropping  her  lilacs  into  her 
apron,  and  advancing  with  a rush  of  un- 
controllable emotion,  seized  the  hand  that 
was  extended  to  her. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Lucien,  God  he  thanked! 
I’ve  just  been  talking  with  Dr.  Brune,  and 
he  tells  me  that  there  is  every  chance  that 
Aunt  Dorothy  may  recover.” 

44  Yes,  God  be  thanked,  Annis,”  rever- 
ently replied  the  young  man,  stooping  at 
the  same  time  and  touching  the  fair  girl’s 
forehead  with  his  lips. 

As  she  had  approached  him,  the  slight 
girlish  figure  and  buoyant  air,  wide-open 
blue  eyes  and  flossy  hair,  blown  back  by 
her  rush  through  the  dewy  April  morning, 
made  him  for  a moment  think  of  Guido’s 
4 * Aurora”;  for  he  had  been  abroad  with 
his  uncle,  the  professor,  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  fascinated  by  the  picture  in 
the  Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome;  and  when 
she  came  close  enough  for  him  to  see  the 
moisture  that  overbrimmed  her  clear  eyes, 
he  thought  the  likeness  perfect.  The  sud- 
den touch  of  his  lips  was  something  so 
strange,  so  unusual,  that  the  girl’s  face 
was  instantly  flooded  with  a bright  flush; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  linger  over  the 
thought  that  flashed  through  his  con- 
sciousness, between  himself  and  Annis 
seemed  to  pass  the  vision  of  his  friend 
Overton;  and  Annis  broke  away  to  her 
aunt’s  chamber,  that  she  might  gladden 
her  returning  life  with  the  first  lilacs  of 
the  season. 

IV. 

Lucien  Claybome  was  handsome 
enough  for  any  girl  to  fall  in  love  with, 
with  his  tall,  dignified  figure,  and  his  air 
of  very  formal  yet  high-bred  courtesy. 
His  reticence  and  undemonstrativeness 
were  extreme,  and  it  generally  set  a young 
and  bashful  girl — for  thirty-five  years  ago 
young  girls  were  more  shy  and  bashful 
than  now — into  a flutter  to  have  anybody 
quite  so  stately  address  her,  even  with 
the  chit-chat  of  ordinary  conversation,  of 
which  small  change,  however,  Lucien  did 
not  carry  much  about  with  him,  choosing 
rather  (as  Addison  says)  to  “give  his 
check  for  twenty  pounds.”  As  his  mother 
had  said,  he  had  been  poring  over  books 
all  his  life,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  too 
much  absorbed  him;  at  all  events,  he 
had  found  his  pleasure  too  exclusively  in 
them. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  never  had  seemed  to  grow  up  any 
very  easy  intimacy  between  him  and 


Annis.  The  intercourse  of  young  men 
and  young  women  in  these  old  days  was 
of  a much  more  formal  character  than 
now,  and  the  rigid  rules  of  etiquette  were 
held  in  great  respect  by  Lucien’s  fair 
young  cousin.  She  evidently  stood  a 
little  in  awe  of  him,  and  of  the  scholar- 
ship she  had  often  heard  attributed  to 
him,  and  was  overmuch  impressed  with 
a sense  of  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him 
to  pose  her  on  any  theme — unless,  indeed, 
he  should  dare  to  intrude  upon  the  do- 
main of  feminine  accomplishments,  where 
she  felt  her  superiority.  Whose  touch 
was  so  delicate  upon  the  piano  as  hers? 
Whose  warbling  outvoiced  the  mocking- 
bird’s? Whose  fingers  could  sketch  so 
gracefully  the  pretty  bits  of  woodland 
scenery  about  Hazlecroft,  the  clump  of 
willows  overhanging  the  meadow  spring, 
the  chinquapin  bower  down  at  the  Wood 
Pond,  the  long  drive  through  the  over- 
arching pines  that  looked  like  a cathedral 
aisle?  Who  had  such  a deft  hand  for 
imparting  touches  of  ornamentation  to 
the  somewhat  grand  old  rooms,  whose 
dim  furniture  needed  just  such  lighting 
up  as  she  had  given  it?  For  Annis  never 
could  be  for  an  hour  in  any  apartment 
without  leaving  the  evidence  of  her  pre- 
sence behind  her  in  some  little  arrange- 
ment or  touch,  that  gave  an  unwonted 
effect  and  a different  aspect  to  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  44  But,”  she 
sometimes  mused  to  herself,  “he  sees 
none  of  this.  What  are  women  to  him 
as  compared  with  his  books  ? They  can’t 
enjoy  Theocritus  or  ACschylus ! I doubt  if 
he  would  have  patience  even  with  my  be- 
loved Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  unless 
it  were  with  her  4 Prometheus  Unbound’ — 
though  I must  not  forget  that  he  did  bring 
me  a copy  of  her  poems  from  London  last 
year:  yet  how  wide  apart  are  our  tastes! 

44  4 1 know  but  matters  of  the  house, 

And  he — he  knows  a thousand  things !’ 

It  was  a soft  evening  in  May,  and 
Annis  was  feeling  very  happy  from  the 
more  rapid  recovery  of  her  aunt  Dorothy. 
She  had  had  her  easy -chair  wheeled  up 
to  the  open  window,  which  was  trellised 
over  by  a wealth  of  old-fashioned  damask- 
roses,  whose  odor  filled  the  chamber.  She 
threw  a cushion  down  at  her  aunt's  feet 
(for,  according  to  the  Virginia  habit,  she 
had  always  called  her  relative  44  Aunt 
Dorothy,”  though  in  reality  she  was  only 
the  daughter  of  her  cousin),  and  hiking 
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her  seat  there,  looked  up  with  her  great 
blue  eyes  full  of  gladness. 

“Dear  Aunt  Dorothy,  it  is  such  a joy 
to  think  that  you  are  getting  well,  and 
that  you  will  soon  be  back  in  your  old 
place  again ! The  house  has  been  so 
quiet  and  dull  without  you ! Miss  Sibylla 
has  done  the  best  she  could  during  your 
long  illness,  and  you  know  I am  too 
young  to  assume  any  responsibility  as 
mistress — ” 

“ You  are  not  such  a child,  my  darling. 
I was  twenty-three  when  my  blessed  hus- 
band married  me,  and  I believe  you  are 
not  much  under  that;  and  he  was  just 
Lucien’s  age,  twenty-seven— a good  dif- 
ference, I think.” 

Words  like  these,  that  conveyed  a hint 
of  some  deeper  meaning,  Annis  had  often 
heard  drop  from  her  aunt’s  lips  during 
the  year  she  had  been  living  at  Hazle- 
croft,  and  as  she  caught  them  now  a 
deepened  color  sprang  to  her  cheeks. 

44 1 am  glad,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt  Doro- 
thy, tenderly,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  from  which  she  smoothed 
back  the  long  loose  curls — 44 1 am  glad 
that  you  have  some  understanding  of 
what  I have  in  my  mind.  I think  your 
heart  is  telling  tales  to  your  cheek.  Do 
you  know,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  would  give  me  such  content  as  to  see 
you  installed  mistress  of  Hazlecroft  be- 
fore I go.” 

44  Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy,  don’t  talk  so;  you 
are  good  for  twenty  years  yet !” 

“I  am  not  really  old,  Annis,  as  years 
go,  but  I grow  tired,  sometimes,  of  all 
the  responsibility  that  comes  upon  me. 
Think  of  the  care  of  a hundred  souls  rest- 
ing on  my  conscience — not  to  speak  of 
the  care  of  as  many  bodies  filling  my 
hands!  You  all  fancy  I love  manage- 
ment for  its  own  sake;  but  it  is  not  so, 
Annis — it  is  not  so.  It  is  the  sense  of 
duty  that  goads  me  to  such  restlessness. 
If  you  were  mistress  you  could  share  all 
this  with  me.  You  have  learned  what  a 
devoted  son  Lucien  is;  he  would  make 
just  as  devoted — ” 

“Aunt  Dorothy,”  interrupted  Annis, 
confusedly,  smothering  her  words  in  her 
aunt’s  lap,  44 please  don’t  say  anything 
more  about  this;  such  a notion  never  en- 
tered Cousin  Lucien’s  head — ” 

“Or  yours— ?” 

“Lor’  a massy!”  broke  in  Aunt  An- 
neky,  eutering  the  chamber  at  that  mo- 
ment. “Mistis,  yo’  settin’  at  de  open 


windah  dis  time  o’  night?  Why,  see,  de 
moon  dun  riz  ober  de  branch  bottom ; yo' 
cotch  yo’  deff  o’  cold!  Miss  Annis,  I s 
s’prised  at  yo’ — ” But  Miss  Annis  was 
not  there  to  hear  the  rest  of  Aunt  Aune- 
ky’s  objurgation.  With  a quick  step  she 
bounded  through  the  long  piazza,  and 
made  her  way  to  her  favorite  garden 
nook,  under  a great  clump  of  clematis 
and  May  roses,  and  sat  down  to  cool  her 
flushed  cheeks,  and  to  recover  from  the 
flutter  which  her  aunt’s  words  had  given 
her. 

The  moon  was  well  up  above  the 
branch  bottom,  as  Aunt  Anneky  had 
said,  and  it  bathed  the  whole  old-fasli- 
ioned  garden  in  a tide  of  loveliness  that 
made  it  seem  like  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
and  this  the  “Feast  of  Roses”— not  the 
Jacqueminot  and  Mar6chal  Niel  and  La 
France  of  a later  day,  but  the  deliciously 
perfumed  damasks  and  May  roses  and 
eglantines  and  sweet-briers  and  pure- 
breatlied  Ayrshires— all  the  out-of-fash- 
ion  tribe  that  used  to  make  the  formal 
gardens  of  old  Virginia  so  fragrant  in  the 
rose  season. 

Annis  laid  her  arms  across  the  little 
garden  table,  and  rested  her  head  upon 
them.  The  full  moon  flooded  her  with 
its  radiance,  and  a mocking-bird  near  be- 
gan to  trill,  with  a low,  delicious  warble, 
his  good -night  song.  The  beauty  and 
the  quiet,  the  fragrance  and  the  music, 
soothed  the  young  girl  strangely,  and  she 
sat  there  long,  feeling  all  the  perturba- 
tion which  the  expression  of  her  aunt’s 
wish  had  aroused  drifting  away. 

“Dear  Aunt  Dorothy!”  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  she  began  to  think  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  house.  “She  thinks 
she  doesn’t  love  to  manage,  and  yet  she 
wants  to  control  her  son  in  the  one  mat- 
ter which,  of  all  others  in  the  world, 
should  be  left  to  his  absolute  freedom. 
What  if  she  should  tell  him  of  her  plan ! 
How  it  would  embarrass  my  life  here! 
Perhaps  she  has  told  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  is  so  curiously  reticent  toward 
me.  Really  Aunt  Dorothy’s  gift  for  man- 
agement is  not  always  wisely  exercised.*’ 

Just  then  there  was  a swaying  of  a 
rose  branch  near  her,  and  in  a pause  of 
the  mocking-bird’s  twitterings  she  heard 
a foot-fall  on  the  gravel.  The  next  mo- 
ment a hand  was  lightly  laid  on  her 
bowed  head. 

“What’s  wanting  ?”  asked  Annis,  quick 
ly  looking  up.  44  Is  tea  ready,  or  are  you 
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afraid  I'll  take  cold  out  in  the  dew,  and 
you  have  come  to  bring  me  a shawl  ?" 

“Neither — neither,"  said  Lucien,  a lit- 
tle impatiently.  “I  saw  you  fly  off  to 
the  garden  some  half-hour  ago,  and  I 
have  made  a tour  through  the  three  old 
summer-houses  in  search  of  you." 

“Ah  I Aunt  Dorothy  wants  me.  I will 
go  at  once." 

“No,  no;  my  mother  is  not  needing 
you,  especially  as  you  have  been  spend- 
ing all  the  evening  with  her.  Indeed,  I 
begin  to  be  a little  jealous  of  her  entire 
absorption  of  you." 

Annis  opened  her  great  blue  eyes  wide 
at  the  admission;  it  was  so  odd  for  her 
cousin  Lucien  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind ; for  he  was  a man  of  few  words,  as 
has  been  said,  and  in  no  wise  given  to 
compliments. 

“ Ah !"  she  began,  with  a shy  archness, 
“don’t  try  to  make  me  believe  that  any 
woman  of  our  modern  day  could  ever 
win  you  away  from  Andromache,  Iphi- 
genia,  Medea,  and  the  rest  of  your  Greek 
dames." 

“They  are  charming  enough,  to  be 
sure,  to  read  of.  As  to  having  such  her- 
oines. with  their  grand  tragic  air,  sitting 
opposite  to  one  at  the  tea  table,  or  being 
one's  companion  over  the  evening  lamp, 
that’s  quite  another  matter.  But  since 
you  are  talking  of  Greek  women,  let  me 
ask  you  if  you  recall  the  line  I made  you 
listen  to  the  other  night  from  Euripides, 
where  Admetus  pours  out  his  love  to  Al- 
cestis  ?" 

“ I remember  that  you  asked  me  to  ob- 
serve the  music  of  the  words  as  you  read 
them  in  the  original." 

“ I remember  the  translation,  if  you  do 
not: 

* If  thou  art  lost  to  me,  life’s  joy  is  gone.’ 

Annis" — and  Lucien  paused  before  the 
girl  as  if  suddenly  overcome  by  some 
emotion  which  for  the  moment  mastered 
him — “ Annis,  pardon  my  abrupt  speech; 
I know  you  will  think  it  is  but  a book- 
worm's way  of  putting  it;  yet  let  me  say 
it:  Annis,  be  my  Alcestis!" 

Annis  had  risen  while  Lucien  was 
speaking,  and  for  a moment  stood  irreso- 
lute before  him.  Then,  lifting  her  hands 
with  a gesture  of  deprecation,  she  said,  in 
a firm  yet  hurried  voice,  “2Vo,  no , no!" 
aud  brushing  past  the  roses,  fled  hist 
along  the  garden  path,  leaving  Lucien 
alone  in  the  moonlight. 


He  sat  down  with  somewhat  of  a 
stunned  and  vacant  air  upon  the  seat 
from  which  she  had  but  just  risen.  Such 
a rebuff  was  not  quite  what  he  had  looked 
for,  and  it  took  him  some  little  time  to 
recover  his  equanimity.  “ I was  right," 
he  said,  half  bitterly  to  himself — “I  was 
right  in  my  conjecture.  I had  no  busi- 
ness to  bring  that  handsome  young  fellow 
here,  with  all  his  magnetic  ways  and  be- 
guiling courtesies  and  graces,  such  as  wo- 
men love.  I was  a fool  to  think  I could  , 
hold  my  own  against  him,  hedged  round 
as  I am  by  my  stiff  formalities.  Yes,  I 
believe  I am  a fool.  I have  loved  that 
sweet  girlish  thing  almost  ever  since  she 
has  been  under  our  roof.  Her  shy,  dove- 
like  ways  have  laid  a sort  of  spell  upon 
me;  and  yet  I've  contrived  to  conceal  any 
special  interest  in  her,  and  have  disguised 
it  all  under  a cousinly  coolness,  as  if  I 
thought  it  weakness  to  be  entrapped  by 
anything  like  passionate  ardor.  How  of- 
ten I have  sat  alone  in  the  dark,  out  on 
the  piazza,  listening  to  her  music,  till  it 
has  melted  all  my  reticent  moods,  and 
seduced  me  into  a womanish  tenderness! 
but  I never  let  her  know  it — not  I.  I've 
doted  over  her  sweet  tones  and  words  and 
her  pretty  helpfulness,  for  she  has  so  much 
of  that  quality  which  the  Italians  call 
simpatia.  And  yet  I have  seemed  as 
externally  unconscious  as  if  I saw  none 
of  it.  Even  when  I have  read  some  of 
her  favorite  poets  to  her,  I have  allowed 
the  critic  to  quash  the  lover.  That  4 No, 
no,  no !’  of  hers  has  an  echo  of  one  of  her 
songs  in  it — the  one  she  used  to  sing  to 
that  soft  Spanish  air.  Let  me  see;  I think 
I can  bring  up  the  very  words  of  the  song : 

M 4 Hark!  I hear  a mocking-bird 
Underneath  the  moonlight  glow, 

In  the  thicket,  trilling  low — 

Strains  that  hold  a taunting  word 
As  my  fancy  ever  heard. 

For  they  seemed  to  come  and  go — 

“ Love  hath  never  brought  me  woe  ; 

No,  no,  no ! 

I am  only  mocking  so!” 

444  Ihish!  I hear  a crooning  dove 
Pouring  out  an  overflow 
Of  delicious  throb  and  throe, 

Such  as  thrills  the  soul  of  Love 
"When  it  soars  all  doubt  above; 

But  it  seems  to  warble  low — 

41  Not  for  thee,  this  heart-burst,  no! 

Ah,  no,  no  ! 

I would  mock  to  tell  thee  so!'” 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  I have  been  a fool! 
And  Overton — yes,  into  Overton’s  warm- 
lined  heart  will  flutter  my  escaped  dove !" 
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V. 

“I  have  heard  of  your  mother’s  very 
serious  illness,  my  dear  fellow,  but  in  al- 
most the  same  breath  I have  been  told 
of  her  marvellous  return  to  life,  so  my 
sympathy  must  give  way  to  congratula- 
tion. Am  I selfish  in  asking  if  she  is 
sufficiently  recovered  for  me  to  venture 
on  a week’s  visit  to  Hazlecroft  ? You 
know  I am  going,  with  a couple  of  the 
sub -professors  of  our  university  here, 
on  a geological  exploration  of  our  own 
to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  I have 
not  the  heart  to  leave  home  till  I’ve  fol- 
lowed up  another  research  that  you  wot 
of.  I think,  Lucien,  that  you  are  about 
my  best  friend.  Can’t  you  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  come  down  to  Hazlecroft,  that 
I may  bring  the  matter  I have  in  hand 
to  a decisive  point  ? I must  settle  this 
question  before  I go,  for  the  oscillation 
of  mind  which  it  engenders  unfits  me  for 
the  work  that  I have  set  myself  this  sum- 
mer.” 

So  wrote  Lucien’s  college  chum,  Rich- 
ard Overton,  a fortnight  later,  and  this 
quick  response  was  returned: 

“By  all  means  come  to  Hazlecroft,  just 
when  it  suits  you.  My  mother  is  entirely 
convalescent,  and  will  give  you  cordial 
welcome.  So,  I doubt  not,  will  my  cousin 
Ann  is.  If  you  succeed  in  winning  an 
entrance  into  her  unexplored  heart,  I 
guarantee,  my  good  friend,  you  will  find 
there  a mine  of  richer  promise  than  awaits 
you  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior.” 

Within  a few  days  Mr.  Overton  arrived 
at  Hazlecroft — a bright-tempered,  gay- 
hearted  young  sub-professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  reverse,  in  all  respects,  in  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  mental  character- 
istics, of  his  friend  Clayborne.  He  was  a 
fine  talker,  and  full  of  animation,  and  his 
contagious  high  spirits  at  once  imparted 
an  unusual  gayety  to  the  old  mansion. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  his  arri- 
val, a group  of  young  negroes  were  lazily 
lying  under  a clump  of  trees  that  over- 
hung the  well. 

“ Wot’s  de  mattali  wid  yo’  ?”  called  out 
one  of  them — Abednego,  as  he  saw  Chin- 
quapin Joe  running  along  the  path  that 
led  from  the  carriage-house  to  the  quar- 
ters— “yo’  looks  skeert,  as  ef  yo’d  dun 
seed  ole  Sattin;  an’ hi  I how  yo’ briches  be 
lord  1” 


“Yo’-alls  be  skeert  too, ’’retorted  Joe, 
“ ef  yo’  ben  whar  I ben.” 

“ Tell  we-alls  ’bout  hit!”  shouted  a cho- 
rus of  voices.  “We  dun  pickin’  chips 
now,  an’  gwine  rest  a while  onnyhow, 
un’er  de  ole  sycamore  heah,  tell  de  sprin- 
kle be  ober.” 

Picking  chips  was  an  important  busi- 
ness for  the  young  fry.  A Northern  vis- 
itor, who  had  seen  a row  of  barrels  filled 
with  them  in  the  wood-house,  had.  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Clayborne  that  it  would  be 
a great  saving  of  trouble  if  she  would 
have  her  wood  sawed,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  split. 

“Sawed !”  she  exclaimed,  deprecatingly, 
“that  would  never  do!  Where  in  the 
world  would  I find  work  for  the  little  ne- 
groes ?” 

Chinquapin  Joe  liked  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  he  was  soon  the  centre  of  a gap- 
ing, sable  audience. 

“ Yo’  knows  dat  gent’man  wot  corned 
tudder  day;  Aunt  Beck,  she  say  he  come 
co’tin’.  I ax  her  wot  co’tin’  ar’ ; she  gim- 
me cluff  ’side  me  head,  an’  tell  me  none 
o’  me  b’isness;  so  I boun’  I fine  out.  Dis 
ev’nin’,  jes  arter  dinnah  be  ober.  Miss 
Sibbie,  she  sen’  me  wid  two  cup  o’  coffee 
on  de  leetle  silvah  waitah,  out  ter  de  po’ch, 
fer  Miss  Annis  an’  Marse  Overton;  dey 
settin’  ’way  at  de  eend  ob  de  po'ch,  jes 
whar  de  honeysuckles  be  thick.  Wen  I 
brung  de  cups  ’way,  I heerd  him  say, 
‘Miss  Annis,  I wants  ter  see  dat  seat  o' 
yourn  down  by  de  Wood  Pon’.’  She  say 
hit  gwine  ter  rain;  but  he  say,  no,  he  ain’ 
t’ink  so;  den  dey  start  down  de  parf.  I 
watch  ’em,  an’  birae-by  some  big  draps 
come,  an’  de  kerridge-house  do’  open,  an’ 
dey  runs  in;  den  I takes  me  foot  in  me 
han’,  an’  slies  in  at  tudder  side,  an’  creeps 
inter  one  ob  de  kerridge-house  stalls.  Yo’ 
knows  de  bosses  an’  kerridge  dun  gone 
wid  ole  mis’  ober  ter  de  doctah’s  dis 
mornin’;  so  I climbs  up  inter  de  stall ; yo’ 
knows ’t  ain’  planked  up  mor’n  a foot 
’bove  de  stall  troffs,  an’  dat  all  de  pa’tishun 
dar  be  ’tween  de  stall  an’  de  kerridge-house 
flo’  on  dat  side.  I ’lows  ter  mese’f — now 
I’s  gwine  see  wot  co’tin’  mean. 

“ Den  I squat  down  in  de  troff,  an’  peep 
trew  de  knot-hole ; but  I cyarn’t  see  dem ; 
den  I lif’  me  head  ober  de  edge  ob  de 
plank,  an’,  sho’  ’nuff,  I seed  ’em  den  settin’ 
right  blow  me  on  de  ole  cuttin*-block,  an’ 
he  liab  Miss  Annis’  han’  in  he  own.  Sho* 
I listen  peart.  An’  he  say,  ‘Miss  Annis, 
dis  sech  a leetle  ban’ ! but  hit  big  ’nuff  ter 
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kail  me!’  Den  Miss  Annis,  she  juk  her 
lian’  ’way,  an’  I heerd  him  say  suffin’  ’bout 
'lub,  lub , iw6,’  an’  she  say  ' cyam't,'  eber 
so  many  time.  But  de  hens  meek  sech  a 
cacklin’  I cyarn’t  heah  good.  Den  he  say 
de  lub  come  arter  ’while,  an’  she  sheck 
her  head,  an’  she  say,  4 No,  foil  she  dun 
try.’  Den  I leans  ober  furder  ter  see 
whe’er  she  larf  or  cry,  an’  I be  so  busy 
’bout  hit  I nebber  heah  de  ole  mar’  Bounce, 
who's  allers  squanderin’  herse’f  in  de 
pashtah  lot — I nebber  heah  her  come  inter 
de  stall  ’tall;  an’  she  puts  her  nose  right 
inter  de  troff,  an’  dar  she  fine  me  ’stid  ob 
de  fodder.  De  fust  t’ing  I knows,  she  jes 
grab  me  ’hine  by  de  briches  seat,  an’  drap 
me  ober  de  pa’tishun,  right  at  Miss  Annis’ 
foot !” 

“Sarved  yo’  right,”  roared  out  his  au- 
ditory ; “ dat  wot  yo’  gits  foh  peepin’.” 

44  But  Miss  Annis,  wot  she  say  ?”  asked 
Bedego. 

44  I tell  yo’,  ef  she  didn’t  screech ! An’ 
de  gent’man,  he  sprung  up  like  a pa’tridge 
wen  Marse  Lucien  gun  miss  him  in  de 
bresli ; an’  I picks  mese’f  up  an’  gits  off 
fas'  as  a squer’l  wen  we  shies  rocks  at 
him,  an’  rocks  him  out  ob  de  chinquapin 
bush.” 

“An’  ain’  yo’  fine  out  wot  co’tin’  ar’ 
now  ?”  questioned  Mesh,  sarcastically. 

“ I ain’  want  ter  know  no  mo'  ’bout  hit. 
Ef  dat  ar’  co’tin’,  I’s  dun  got  ’nuff.” 

“ ’Tain’  wurff  de  lashin’  mammy  gwine 
gib  yo’  foh  gittin’  de  seat  tor’d  out  o’  yo’ 
briches,  nohow,”  shouted  Shad — “’tain’ 
wurf  dat.” 

“No,  I ain’  t’ink  hit  ar’,”  was  Josie’s 
meditative  reply,  as  he  looked  ruefully 
round  at  his  torn  tow  trousers. 

There  was  great  surprise  expressed  at 
the  breakfast  table  next  morning  when 
young  Overton  announced  his  intention 
of  leaving  Hazlecroft,  where  he  had  only 
been  three  or  four  days. 

“Why,  you  promised  us  at  least  a week, 
Richard,”  said  Mrs.  Clay  borne,  with  an 
air  of  disappointment.  “That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  your  friends.  To  let  you  go 
will  make  Hazlecroft  lose  its  reputation 
for  hospitality.” 

“I  had  expected  to  remain  longer,” 
was  the  somewhat  embarrassed  rejoinder, 
“but  circumstances  have  caused  a change 
of  plan,  which  Lucien  can  explain  to  you, 
if  he  sees  fit,  after  I am  gone.  And  as 
Shad  has  had  my  horse  at  the  door  for 
the  last  half-hour,  I may  as  well  make 
ray  adieux  at  once.  Lucien,  pray  say 
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good-by  to  Miss  Annis  for  me;  and  I beg 
that  you  will  all  think  of  me  sometimes 
when  I am  away  in  the  copper  regions  of 
the  Northwest.” 

About  a week  after  Richard  Overton’s 
departure,  Chinquapin  Joe  bounced  out 
upon  the  piazza,  and  interrupted  Lucien 
Clayborne  as  he  sat  there  with  his  books 
around  him. 

4 4 Book,  book, ” he  m u ttered  to  himself  un- 
der his  breath,  as  he  approached  his  young 
master.  “What  a cur’us  man  he  be! 
Allers  arter  book,  wen  he  got  sech  a fine 
blood  ridin’-lioss  in  de  stable  as  Cul  pep- 
pah.”  Then,  pulling  down  his  jacket  and 
smoothing  his  white  apron,  he  delivered 
his  message:  44  Marse  Lucien,  ole  mis’,  she 
say  she  waitin’ foh  yo’  in  de  chahmbah  on 
some  particklar  bisness  whar  she  want 
ter  speak  ’bout.” 

The  young  man  closed  his  books  at 
once,  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's  cham- 
ber. She  had  almost  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  illness,  had  gather- 
ed up  the  reins  of  management  once  more, 
and  was  beginning  to  go  her  daily  rounds 
of  active  supervision.  Her  face  was  grow- 
ing fresh  again,  and  the  little  rotund  fig- 
ure was  filling  out  to  its  usual  propor- 
tions. 

“My  son,”  she  began,  as  Lucien,  with 
his  deferential  way,  took  a seat  beside  her, 

“I  have  reason  to  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful for  the  unexpected  recovery  which 
Providence  has  so  graciously  granted  to 
me.  I have  been  turning  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind,  and  feel  that  a suitable 
acknowledgment  is  due  for  this  special 
mercy.  I had  expected,  in  case  of  my 
death,  to  have  my  dear  Mr.  Holmes 
preach  my  funeral  sermon,  that  thus  the 
occasion  might  be  improved  for  the  spir- 
itual good  of  our  kinsfolk  and  our  neigh- 
bors, but  especially  for  all  the  servants  of 
the  plantation.  I wish  still  to  carry  out 
my  plan — ” 

“Dear  mother,”  interrupted  Lucien, 
startled  out  of  his  usual  reticence  by  the 
odd  idea,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke,  “ not  a 
funeral  sermon  to  celebrate  your  restora- 
tion to  health  ?” 

“ Certainly  not  a funeral  sermon,  inas- 
much as  I shall  be  there  to  hear  it,  but  a 
sort  of  thanksgiving  service.  I shall  re- 
quest my  dear  Mr.  Holmes  to  use  the  very 
text  I had  chosen  for  him  to  preach  from, 
in  case — ” 

4 4 But,  mother—” 

44  Make  no  objection,  my  dear  boy;  I 
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have  set  my  mind  upon  it,  and  I don’t  see 
any  reason  why  the  service  should  not  be 
held  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have 
been  had  all  gone  otherwise.  You  know 
Annis  wrote  brief  notes  of  invitation,  at 
my  request,  that  night  when  you  expect- 
ed to  close  my  eyes,  to  the  various  fami- 
lies whom  I wished  to  be  here.  I want 
them  all  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  me;  and  so  these  same  invita- 
tions shall  stand  good  for  next  week.  Let 
me  see ; there’s  your  uncle  Fontaine’s  fam- 
ily; they  can  be  put  into  the  two  north- 
west chambers.  Your  aunt  Marshall  and 
her  girls  can  take  the  rooms  opposite;  my 
brother  John  and  his  two  boys  can  occu- 
py the  bedroom  over  the  big  parlor,  and 
old  Uncle  Charles— the  little  hall  room 
can  be  given  to  him.  Sister  Clay  borne 
and  Nannie  can  go  into  the  blue  room, 
arid  your  aunt  Graves  and  her  husband 
will  fit  nicely  into  the  little  down  stairs 
chamber  next  my  dressing-room.  I have 
been  talking  with  Daddy  Jerry  about  the 
poultry-yard.  He  says  the  spring  chick- 
ens are  in  fine  force,  and  that  the  two 
calves  in  the  cuppen  are  just  in  right  con- 
dition to  be  killed.  The  sucking  pigs, 
too,  are  in  prime  roasting  order,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them.  Gregory  has  been  in 
to  bring  his  reports  about  the  garden  ; he 
tells  me  that  all  the  early  vegetables  are 
in  eating  order,  and  that  the  berry  crops 
will  be  on  in  a week  or  so.  So  all  things 
seem  to  suit,  and  I wish  you  and  Annis 
to  reiterate  my  invitations  to  our  kindred 
at  once.” 

‘‘But,  mother  dear,  the  entertainment 
of  so  many  people  will  be  a tax  upon  your 
strength,  which  is  hardly  up  to  its  old 
point  yet.” 

“ Not  a bit  of  it!  Miss  Sibylla  is  ener- 
getic in  her  line,  and  is  first-rate  at  cakes 
and  pastry;  I can  trust  all  that  to  her 
hands.  No,  no;  it  will  put  life  into  me 
again,  to  feel  myself  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  to  have  everything  moving  on  in  the 
old  brisk  way.  I’ve  had  another  plan  in 
my  head,  which  I wish  you  would  have 
the  patience  to  listen  to — ” But  at  that 
moment  Annis  entered  her  aunt's  cham- 
ber, and  what  the  further  plans  were  did 
not  then  appear. 

As  Uncle  Dan ’el  had  said,  the  mistress 
rarely  abandoned  any  design  after  it  had 
once  taken  shape  in  her  mind.  Conse- 
quently arrangements  began  to  be  set  on 
foot  at  once  for  carrying  out  her  scheme 


of  turning  the  anticipated  funeral  service 
into  a thanksgiving  one.  For  the  next 
week  the  whole  plantation  was  stirred 
with  busy  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  many  visitors  who  were  ex- 
pected to  share  its  hospitality.  Friends 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood  were 
invited  to.be  present  for  the  special  day, 
and  Parson  Holmes  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
All  the  culinary  skill  for  which  old  Vir- 
ginia house  keepers  were  celebrated  thir- 
ty-five years  ago  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  pantry  and  larder  were  full  to 
overflowing  of  every  sort  of  cate  and  deli- 
cacy. An  ancient  silver  service,  which 
had  once  been  used  at  Thorsway  by  Lord 
Culpepper’s  family  (from  whom  Mrs. 
Clayborne  prided  herself  on  being  de- 
scended), was  brought  out  from  the  old 
oaken  chest,  where  it  had  lain  ever  since 
the  death  of  the  master  of  Hazlecroft,  and 
was  made  to  shine  with  a brilliancy  to 
which  for  many  a year  it  had  been  a 
stranger.  Old  china  was  produced  from 
buffets  where  it  had  been  long  locked  up. 
Old  furniture  was  waxed  till  it  shone  like 
a mirror,  and  the  oaken  floors  of  parlors, 
chambers,  halls,  and  stairways  w’ere  pol- 
ished till  it  became  a perilous  feat  to  walk 
over  them. 

“I  ’clar’,”  cried  Aunt  Becky,  one  of 
the  older  house-maids,  lifting  her  hands 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  preparation — “I 
’clar’  folks  mought  ’low  dar’s  gwine  be  a 
weddin’,  ’stid  ob  a fun’ral  sarvice,  in  dis 
house !’  ’ 

Matters  wrere  all  in  a state  of  readiness, 
and  the  day  came  for  the  guests  to  arrive. 
Annis  had  been  exceedingly  busy  through 
all  its  hours  in  the  great  old  parlor,  im- 
parting to  it  that  air  of  brightness  of 
which  she  held  the  secret.  Fresh  lace 
curtains  had  been  hung  at  the  windows; 
the  covers  were  taken  from  the  old  por- 
traits. No  one  .at  Hazlecroft  could  re- 
member ever  having  seen  the  yellow 
muslin  removed  from  the  frame  above 
the  mantel  piece  that  held  the  picture  of 
the  Baron  of  Thorsway,  Lord  Thomas 
Culpepper,  but  Annis  had  leave  to  strip 
it  off.  The  furniture  was  pulled  about, 
rubbed,  and  arranged  in  more  modern 
fashion.  Every  table  was  loaded  with 
vases  of  flowers,  till  the  great  room  was 
redolent  of  June.  The  old-time  sconces 
were  brightened  up,  and  filled  with  real 
wax  candles.  The  “Culpepper  chair,” 
Aunt  Dorothy’s  peculiar  treasure,  because 
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it  had  been  brought  over  from  Thorsway 
by  Lord  Culpepper  himself,  had  a fresh 
covering  of  rose-bud  dotted  chintz  draped 
over  the  ancient  yellow  damask,  and  was 
drawn  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  with  a 
stool  placed  before  it,  ready  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  mistress.  The  four  win- 
dows of  this  great  parlor  opened  to  the 
floor  upon  the  wide  piazza  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  mansion. 

Ann  is  had  taken  her  last  look  at  the 
various  rooms  to  see  that  all  was  in  readi- 
ness before  she  went  to  dress  for  the  even- 
ing. This  duty  was  quickly  done;  for  in 
half  an  hour  she  came  down,  attired  in 
a simple  white  muslin  gown,  with  not  an 
ornament  about  her  save  a cluster  of  fresh 
roses  on  her  bosom.  Lucien  was  sitting 
in  the  library  as  she  passed  him  on  her 
way  to  the  old  drawing-room.  He  looked 
up  with  a bright  smile,  slapped  the  vol- 
ume he  had  been  reading  together,  and 
said  to  himself,  “Aurora!— if  she  would 
but  bring  the  dawn  into  the  border  of  the 
dusk!”  But  Annis  did  not  hear  him  as 
she  tripped  lightly  on  into  the  apartment 
beyond.  It  looked  dim  and  empty  as  the 
twilight  began  to  fill  its  corners;  but  she 
sought  out  a sofa  in  a remote  recess,  where 
there  was  a window  looking  toward  the 
west,  and  threw  herself  down,  to  rest  for 
a few  moments  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  She  had  not  lain  there  very  long 
before  she  heard  a step  near  her,  and 
found  Lucien  was  drawing  a chair  quiet- 
ly to  the  side  of  her  sofa.  She  sprang  up 
to  take  her  seat  primly,  as  all  maidens 
were  expected  to  do  in  those  old-fashioned 
times;  but  a detaining  hand  was  laid  on 
her  bare  arm. 

“Rest  yourself,  Annis,”  he  said,  “for 
you  will  be  tired  enough  before  the  late 
dinner  is  over.  I have  just  seen  my 
mother  go  off  into  a comfortable  nap; 
and  now  I have  come  to  quiet  you.  Do 
you  know,  Annis,  there  seems  to  me  some- 
thing a little  amusing  in  this  ‘funeral 
service,’  as  the  servants  will  persist  in 
calling  it.  I hear  them  bandying  words 
constantly  about  it;  always  calling  it 
‘Ole  Mis’  Fun'ral.’  Even  the  neighbors 
have  been  making  a joke  of  it;  and  it  has 
annoyed  me  somewhat.” 

“Don’t  let  it  do  that.  Cousin  Lucien,” 
rejoined  Annis,  in  her  bright  way;  for 
she  had  a knack  of  always  smoothing 
down  difficulties;  “everybody  under- 
stands Aunt  Dorothy,  and  it  will  all  pass 
off  beautifully,  I’m  sure." 


“We  might  make  it  pass  off  much 
more  beautifully — you  could  help  me  do 
it,  Annis.” 

“How,  pray?  I am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing reasonable.” 

Lucien  looked  down  for  a moment  at 
the  hand  that  he  had  taken  within  his 
own,  and  drew  his  finger  in  a sort  of 
meditative  way  along  the  tracery  of  its 
blue  veins. 

“Suppose,  then,”  he  said,  looking  up 
at  her  inquiringly — “suppose  we  adopt  a 
German  fashion  for  the  nonce.  It  seems 
very  reasonable — to  me  at  least.  Suppose 
we  make  it  the  occasion  of — of  our  be- 
trothal, Annis?” 

Annis  started  up,  with  a quiver  from 
head  to  foot,  then  sank  back  again  upon 
the  sofa,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
As  Lucien  quietly  watched  her  he  saw  a 
tear  trickle  from  between  the  white  fin- 
gers and  fall  upon  the  cluster  of  roses 
upon  her  bosom.  Touching  his  lips  to 
the  roses,  he  began,  in  a soft,  low*  tone: 

“You  said  no  to  me  once,  Annis,  and 
under  the  impression  that  you  did  so  be- 
cause your  heart  was  going  out  toward 
another,  I accepted  your  decision  as  best 
I might,  and  crushed  back  into  my  own 
heart  all  its  love  and  its  longings.  Over- 
ton  let  me  know  that  I was  mistaken : and 
now — now  have  you  not  discovered  that 
under  the  seeming  snow  of  my  too  cold 
exterior  there  are  volcanic  fires  of  which 
you  never  heretofore  have  dreamed  ? 
Have  you  not  come  to  know  that  I love 
you  ? May  I not  tell  you  now  that  the 
heart  never  before  willing  to  own  itself 
touched  by  a woman  was  conquered  by 
my  little  cousin  before  she  had  been  two 
months  in  our  midst  ?” 

Annis  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

“I  cannot  be  mistaken,”  he  said,  pas- 
sionately, drawing  her  hands  from  her 
face,  and  clasping  them  closely  between 
his  own.  “If  I am  not,  let  me  hold  this 
hand  now  and — ever.” 

Annis’s  hand  was  not  withdrawn. 

A half-hour  later  carriage  wheels  were 
heard  coming  up  the  avenue. 

“One  word  more,”  said  Lucien,  “be- 
fore you  go  to  meet  our  guests.  Why 
did  you  say  no  to  me  so  vehemently  that 
evening  six  weeks  ago  under  the  clem- 
atis?” 

There  was  a little  embarrassed  pause  be- 
fore Annis  spoke.  “ Because” — and  the 
scarlet  flashed  along  her  cheek  again  - 
“because  I believed  you  were  merely 
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obeying  Aunt  Dorothy’s  wish,  which  you 
thought  to  be  a dying  one.” 

“And  what  did  you  know  of  Aunt 
Dorothy’s  wish  ?” 

“Ah!” — she  smiled  archly — “is  Aunt 
Dorothy  ever  able  to  keep  anything  to 
herself?  Besides,  Aunt  Anneky  caught 
up  part  of  the  conversation  between  her 
and  yourself,  and  you  may  be  sure  that, 
with  a servant’s  love  for  gossip,  she  did 
not  fail  to  repeat  some  of  it  to  me  the 
very  next  day.  Do  you  wonder  that  un- 
der your  mother’s  exaction  of  obedience 
on  your  part,  I said  no  ? But  here  comes 
Uncle  Sharon  to  light  the  candles,  and  I 
do  believe  I hear  Uncle  Fontaine’s  voice; 
his  travelling  carriage  is  stopping  at  the 
steps.”  And  she  broke  away  to  receive 
the  coming  guests. 

VI. 

The  invited  guests  were  all  in  their 
places  in  the  great  parlor,  through  whose 
open  windows  the  afternoon  sun  came 
gayly  streaming.  The  company  from  the 
neighboringplantations,  together  with  the 
guests  in  the  house,  so  filled  the  room  that 
there  was  only  space  for  the  house  ser- 
vants to  be  admitted;  but  the  plantation 
hands  were  gathered  on  seats  close  around 
the  windows,  it  being  a strenuous  point 
with  their  mistress  that  they  should  all 
be  near  enough  to  hear.  Aunt  Dorothy 
was  established  in  the  ancient  “Culpep- 
per chair,”  dressed  in  her  black  satin 
gown,  with  a lace  shawl  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  quick  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  an  unusual  gladness,  and  her  jolly 
little  figure  shook  every  now  and  then 
with  suppressed  laughter  as  some  one  of 
the  little  pickaninnies  arranged  near  her 
nodded  and  tumbled  off  his  stool.  The 
“ cat  tail,”  to  which  Chinquapin  Joe  was 
so  fond  of  alluding,  lay  at  her  side,  ready 
to  tickle  any  mischievous  imp  who  might 
be  found  running  straws  into  the  ear  of 
his  next  neighbor,  or  pulling  from  under 
him  the  stool  of  some  little  chip-picker 
who  was  sure  to  go  to  sleep  during  the 
constrained  quiet. 

A mi  is  flew  in  and  out  in  her  bird-like 
way,  and  finally  settled  herself  behind  a 
curtain,  where  she  was  well  hidden  from 
view.  Somehow  she  felt  as  if  the  service 
would  be  rather  an  upsetting  thing.  Lu- 
cien  hovered  about  in  his  silent,  stately 
way,  distributing  his  high-bred  courtesies 
among  the  many  guests.  A claw-footed 
table,  as  black  as  ebony  with  age,  was 
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placed  for  Parson  Holmes,  before  which, 
in  his  surplice,  he  took  his  place,  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  evening  service  with 
becoming  solemnity. 

As  Aunt  Dorothy  had  made  it  a point 
that  her  old  head  cook,  Mammy  Rachel, 
should  get  a little  of  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  occasion,  she  had  insisted  that  for 
half  an  hour  she  should  intrust  the  soups, 
roasts,  and  stews  to  “ Brudder  Joe,”  her 
culinary  assistant.  Consequently,  as  one 
of  the  collects  was  being  read,  Mammy 
Rachel,  who  was,  as  cooks  are  apt  to  be, 
of  elephantine  proportions,  came  puffing 
up  the  piazza  steps  as  the  crowd  outside 
made  way  for  her  to  a seat  near  her  mis- 
tress. By  the  time  Mammy  Rachel  was 
well  settled,  and  had  smoothed  down  her 
fresh  white  apron,  and  all  the  youngsters 
were  reduced  to  order  and  quietness  agaiu, 
Parson  Holmes  was  ready  to  begin  his 
discourse. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  gravely  looking 
round  on  his  audience  before  him,  “the 
occasion  on  which  -we  have  met  together 
has,  through  God’s  mercy,  turned  out  to 
be  a thankful  instead  of  a mournful  one, 
as  a few  weeks  ago  was  so  sorrowfully 
anticipated.  But  wishing  to  draw  in- 
struction and  warning  from  the  memory 
of  the  solemn  time,  upon  which  she  still 
looks  back,  she  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  gracious  interposition  desires  that 
the  same  text  which  she  had  selected  for 
her  obsequies  should  be  used  in  this  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving,  4 Martha , Martha , 
thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things;  but  one  thing  is  needful.1 ” 
He  then  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  re- 
sponsibility which  necessarily  devolved 
upon  the  mistress  of  a great  household, 
skilfully  defending  the  character  of  Mar- 
tha, and  showing  that  she  was  in  the  line 
of  her  duty,  even  though  she  was  “cum- 
bered” by  it,  and  that  perhaps  she  was 
serving  the  Master  just  as  really  as  the 
introspective  and  meditative  Mary.  No 
doubt  she  too  would  like  to  have  sat  at 
her  Lord's  feet,  but  then  who  would  have 
looked  after  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
Master  and  His  disciples  ? She,  perhaps, 
loved  her  Lord  no  less  than  her  unprac- 
tical and  quieter  sister.  It  was  not  for 
what  she  was  doing  that  the  Master  re- 
proved her  in  this  gentle  way,  but  for 
the  spirit  of  fretfulness  she  manifested 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Hers  was  the  less 
pleasant  duty,  and  it  was  to  her  credit 
that  she  was  performing  it  so  efficiently. 
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No  doubt  it  would  have  been  accepted  as 
fully  as  Mary’s  service,  if  it  had  been  done 
with  as  serene  and  heavenly  a temper. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  preacher 
meant  that  Martha  should  stand  as  an 
impersonation  of  the  mistress  of  Hazle- 
croft;  for  even  Chinquapin  Joe  under- 
stood the  allusions,  and  nudged  Shad  two 
or  three  times,  with  his  stage-whisper — 
“ Dat’s  jes  like  ole  mis’ !” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
suitable  application  given  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  text.  When  the  closing 
sentence  was  reached — “And  now  I call 
upon  all  kindred  and  neighbors  present  to 
unite,  at  her  desire,  with  our  dear  friend, 
who  sits  at  my  right  hand,  in  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  Power  for  the  happy 
transition  from  sickness  to  health,  from 
anxiety  to  gratitude,  from  the  borders 
of  the  grave  to  the  light  and  joy  of  a 
new  lease  of  life” — the  minister  turned 
and  stretched  his  arm  toward  the  old 
“Culpepper  chair”;  but  the  chair  was 
empty ! The  thanksgiving  had  to  go  on 
amid  the  half-smiling  faces  of  the  whole 
audience,  without  the  one  to  join  in  it 
who  was  the  occasion  of  it  all. 

Aunt  Dorothy  had  always  done  the 
thinking  for  the  whole  establishment ; and 
now  that  there  were  to  be  thirty  guests  to 
dine,  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  her  people  to  be  feasted  in  the  big 
laundry,  was  it  any  wonder  this  Martha 
was  “ cumbered  about  so  much  serving”? 
Was  it  surprising  that  the  beckoning 
finger  of  Miss  Sibylla,  the  house-keeper, 
should  have  conveyed  a summons  that 
drew  her  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza  for  a 
brief  colloquy  during  the  pause  that  en- 
sued before  Parson  Holmes  uttered  his 
final  sentence  ? As  the  silent  prayer  was 
being  said  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
Aunt  Dorothy  was  back  again  and  on  her 
knees;  and  when  the  final  “Amen”  was 
uttered,  she  was  ready  to  join  heartily  in 
it,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  nobody 
had  noticed  her  absence. 

All  the  guests  and  kinsfolk  came  for- 
ward with  kisses  and  congratulations; 
and  the  mistress’s  bright  eyes  brimmed 
over  with  happy  teal’s,  while  her  face 
beamed  with  smiles  as  she  received  them. 
“It  was  worth  while  to  be  ill,”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a voice  broken  through 
emotion — “ it  was  more  than  worth  while 
to  step  almost  upon  my  grave,  to  have  my 
friends  made  so  glad  by  my  recovery!” 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  kinsfolk  and 


neighbors,  Uncle  Sharon,  the  head  waiter 
of  the  dining-room,  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  set  the  example  to  the  house  ser- 
vants by  some  suitable  congratulation. 
In  his  pompous  way  he  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  mistress’s  chair,  after  the 
company  were  through  with  their  saluta- 
tions, and  bowing  his  grizzly  head  low, 
with  a dramatic  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
said,  “De  Lord  be  praise,  wliar  made  de 
mistis  fun’ral  tu’n  out  so  beautiful;  de 
Lord  be  praise  foh  sech  a libely  co’pse  on 
dis  ’casion  1” 

Uncle  Reuben,  as  plantation  preacher, 
felt  called  upon  to  offer  a greeting  on 
behalf  of  the  out-door  servants.  Accord- 
ingly he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his  mis- 
tress between  his  own  hard  black  ones, 
he  said,  in  a voice  tremulous  with  feeling, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks: 
“ T’ank  God,  mistis ! We  ’cei  ves  yo’  back 
in  answer  ter  pra’r.  We  ’lowed  we  liab 
mo’  need  foh  yo’  lieah,  ter  manage  dis  big 
plantashun,  dan  de  angels  hab  foh  yo’  up  in 
hebben,  wliar  dar  be  no  managin’  ter  do. 
De  good  Lord,  He  knows  dat,  an’  He  dun 
t’ink  so  too;  an’  we  praise  Him — dat  we 
do !”  From  the  crowd  on  the  piazza,  press- 
ing about  the  windows,  came  back  the 
echo,  “Dat  we  do!  Dat  we  do!  Amen! 
Amen !”  while  hands  clapped,  and  tears 
glistened  on  many  a sable  face. 

Chinquapin  Joe  was  the  very  last  to 
come  forward;  but  he  meant  to  express 
his  thanks,  for  he  was  in  a very  grateful 
frame  of  mind.  His  mouth  had  been 
watering  all  through  the  service  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  grand  feast  that  was  to  be 
spread  for  all  the  plantation  hands  in  the 
big  laundry.  He  knew  of  the  roast  pigs, 
for  he  had  helped  to  catch  them ; he  knew 
of  the  ducks  and  chickens,  for  he  had 
helped  to  run  them  down  ; he  knew  of  the 
gooseberry  pies,  for  he  had  pricked  his 
fingers  in  helping  to  gather  the  berries; 
and  with  a swelling  of  heart  that  was 
bound  to  force  itself  into  utterance,  he 
cried  out,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
mistress,  “Yes,  de  good  Lord  be  t’anked 
ober  an’  ober  agin ! an’  please  gib  ole 
mis'  jes  sech  a gran ’ fun'ral  ebbery 
yeah  /” 

The  wax  lights  in  the  sconces  were  well 
burned  down  before  the  long  dinner  was 
over  and  the  guests  had  returned  to  the 
great  parlor.  As  those  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations  had  to  go  six,  eight, 
and  even  ten  miles  to  their  homes  (for  ten 
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'^’  urddent  hay- 

iog  brought 

:h er  to  ii is  tirjiigingv  i n ti>  her 

head  to  leav*  fti'tX ' t hehiuA.h^C 
Wi  lt,  1?U  Jnni  think*  What  he  wordd  j.. 
not  th>.v;gau.vCpw»ve  worthy  of  th^^hdW  R 
Atidl  v\'r<ut  <.  the ■ iihv;.  aHiUSed  the  ^n-i  i?p- 
itu-uWdAN ami  tahovg  up  his  ))en. -sito  .wy«dy;r 
huDXhfi-l^rj  tuii  in  life,*1  e hirtu>tt? rvs tfo* 

loofd,  J i)'iu'  l.n'iMi  h.-re,  and  I.  ionve  i in-: 
for  yo'ii,  hoping  you  •■•will  irecogoi^e  vm-  the- 
nextvti inX  yrifTU^edVt  Anil  itiidt  tpirAiifrUiC 
“ Kit  ly  Ve  rrieiy * ’ and  the  -date,  ?Cluiie  -Bt 
jm/ .<  " . y'  . % ;';'-C.,  ;r.  W:v. 

PafUftUu}  nniuiidiob  uow  tucked  Mfeis 
V errkw‘ s expveesiou  And  • maunoC.--' 


jd o red  tlm  photograph  directly  on  his 
de^k  j vv heft*  even  a more  caitdeM  ^ye  Duin 
life  etmld  not  fail  to  see  it,  ^od  tb:eti  »W 
liugeml - a*  inbuigni . for; -gli tfiee  about  tlu5 
litCe  parhn  — ^/is  H)fiing-tr*r>no  *uud  ^ th^ 
Xsuu  was  Khining  nuwv  took  her  depariio^ 

The  approach  to  Madame  Benticarlio's 
yilM5  to*uir  so  hUvouiiji g.  i.hat 

one  ru gged n ess  of  tb e lo war 

hilUMdfei  oud. 4>$r  iurtd.bg’.i.TyW1^  filial  gate- 
w-hv  u*--er  the  pionustic-iookiag  dwelling, 
a sceda  of  p)i$ ^ Softost  meets 

tlif^  eye  i for  th*?Te  skytehes  lier^  u gimlet* 
wortliy  of  the  hahve,  fekirtod  by  Woc^ilaodv 
tvitl)  V ugmji  i alley W&jk  ^hil  a w rn 
tygli  >hko'g''/'i:ic:lFly1  of . ibfe 

blu^.uH  - perfect  hegioirn  while,  feldw\,  b 
path  way;  ahadiMl  by  ..tdoo  himis: 

a walk  *h  which  'Pctmnfii  aught ;kj3kyb' 
^foyi'P^A  ’ Yfvr»e^ . or  DaiU^  hftTe  Un^r^i 
foe  u glinipse  of  h.i^  Beatricfe  gcuriug : fopik 
fpivm  the  houM*  rvindow^  w'hh:bgl.ea^t  nnd 
to  ihe  Betting  suiij  and  w hhpee- 
th  me*  eau  revic  w the  coo  n try  fro  tn  j by 
ctodkr  villa,  across  the  plain  Olf  I^nWrdC 
Uo  j.ho  Adrialio. 

\\"hmi  Aliulame  Berdi^trlUk  who  ra« 
TTubijk-  KatWv:  of  INpw  York,  invitos  le  i 
friends  to  risi?  her,  abe  is  A *mi  *.f  sa\  me. 

' " X|Nv«ie^ntl^o;ufy  g«^denP>  t;  nr  tb.  t tt w 
from  uj5f;  uihnn*  window^’  t but  all  of  the 
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little  lady’s  circle  know  that,  compensa- 
tory as  both  may  be,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  eujoyed  than  these  externals,  for  the 
countess  has  a faculty  of  drawing  about 
her  the  best  of  everything,  and  the  count, 
whom  she  adores,  is  a delightful  host,  and 
being  not  only  well  off  in  this  world’s 
goods,  but  a man  of  science  and  letters, 
one  is  sure  to  find  it  worth  while  to  accept 
any  invitation  the  Benticarlios  choose  to 
give.  They  linger  at  the  villa  on  the 
hill-side  until  it  is  too  cold  to  use  the 
garden  as  a sort  of  rendezvous  for  their 
friends;  but  when  the  last  days  come 
before  their  departure  to  Florence,  the 
countess  gives  a succession  of  garden 
fetes,  and  on  one  such  occasion  not  long 
ago  she  was  standing  near  the  side  en- 
trance of  the  villa,  conversing  in  an  an- 
imated manner  with  a tall  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  arrived,  so  she  was  tell- 
ing him,  just  too  late  to  meet  some  “de- 
lightful Americans.” 

“But  all  Americans  are  delightful,” 
the  young  man  answered,  smiling  back 
of  his  blond  beard,  and  regarding  the  ex- 
quisitely dressed  figure  and  mignonne  face 
of  the  countess  with  an  indulgent  sort  of 
admiration.  “ By-the-way,  I am  afraid, 
Paula,  that  I have  staid  in  your  neighbor- 
hood just  a little  too  long.” 

They  were  the  oldest  and  best  of  friends, 
and  the  countess  liked  to  receive  Captain 
Brooke’s  confidences.  She  looked  at  him 
now  with  an  anxious  smile. 

“If  you  haye  had  your  wings  scorch- 
ed,” she  said,  cautiously,  “then  why  did 
you  object  so  strenuously  to  meeting  her 
at  first?” 

Captain  Brooke’s  face  colored  quickly, 
although  he  tried  to  laugh. 

“I  always  feel  sure,”  he  answered, 
“that  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  make 
me  explain  myself,  you  understand  so 
much  from  the  beginning.  Well,  then, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I was,  for  a good  rea- 
son, thoroughly  prejudiced  against  Miss 
V.errier.” 

“ Prejudiced!”  The  countess  spoke 
with  an  accent  almost  of  dismay.  She 
glanced  involuntarily  across  the  garden 
beds  at  their  feet  to  the  opening  of  a cy- 
press alley  where  a tall  young  lady  in  a 
white  gown,  and  wearing  a broad  leafed 
hat,  was  standing,  evidently  much  interest- 
ed by  a conversation  with  a well-known 
Italian  statesman.  “My  dear  Dick,”  she 
continued,  bringing  her  eyes  back  to  her 
companion's  serious  face,  “ I know  you  al 
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ways  were  the  most  fastidious  man  on 
earth,  but  what  or  who  could  have  pre- 
judiced you  against  Kitty  Verrier  baffles 
me.  Why,  the  girl  was  simply  the  rage 
in  Algiers  last  winter,  and  at  Nice  I began 
to  believe  we  would  have  to  take  refuge 
somewhere  miles  distant,  people  ran  after 
her  to  such  an  extent,  and — Wait  a 
minute,”  she  continued,  as  the  young 
man’s  face  began  to  assume  a contemptu- 
ous expression.  “ I know  what  you  would 
like  to  say — every  rich  and  pretty  Amer- 
ican girl  is  run  after;  but  then  Kitty  is 
not  like  any  one  but  just  herself.  Of  all 
superb,  queenly  young  creatures  she  is  the 
most  captivating.  Such  self-possession, 
and  such  tact,  and  gentleness  of  heart ! I 
declare  she  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
nation!” 

But  for  a moment  Brooke  was  moodily 
silent,  although  his  eyes,  again  following 
the  direction  of  Paula’s  glance,  rested  with 
a queer  half  - savage  admiration,  tinged 
with  the  annoyance  he  felt  in  this  affair, 
on  the  same  graceful  girlish  figure.  What 
had  possessed  her,  he  was  asking  himself, 
while  the  sunset  color  flung  about  her 
showed  him  the  fair  womanly  curves  of 
Kitty's  young  face,  the  golden  tones  of 
her  hair,  and  the  slight  pretty  gestures  of 
her  hands— what  had  possessed  her  to  take 
such  a wild,  Daisy-Miller  sort  of  means  of 
making  his  acquaintance?  Fancy  a girl 
invading  one's  apartment  and  leaving  be- 
hind her  a photograph  with  a saucy  mes- 
sage and  her  own  name  upon  it ! And  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  of  their  chance  meeting 
here  she  had  told  him  more  than  once, 
with  the  utmost  frankness  aud  sincerity, 
that  she  had  “ made  her  mind  up”  to  know 
him  ever  since  she  was  in  Surrey,  two 
years  before;  and  while  he  had  not  referred 
openly  to  the  freak  she  had  indulged  in, 
enough  had  been  said  to  convince  him 
that  she  felt  herself  quite  well  acquainted 
with  him  through  Paula  and  other  friends 
before  she  had  invaded  his  lodgings  in  this 
unladylike  and  uncalled-for  fashion.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  presented  to  her 
sorely  against  his  will,  recognizing  her 
quickly  enough,  although  in  the  very  first 
moments  of  their  meeting  he  had  been 
compelled  to  admit  that,  archly  pretty  as 
the  picture  was,  there  lurked  in  the  depths 
of  the  girl’s  eyes  aud  in  the  sweet  com- 
posure or  the  smile  of  her  young  lips 
something  far  more  fascinating  and  deep- 
er in  its  charm.  And  day  after  day  he 
had  drifted  on,  nourishing  every  vestige 
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of  hte  prejudice  as  long:a$.  he  .could,  call- 
ing himself  a fool  every  hour,  and  remindr 
ing  himself  of  the  one  painful. episode  in 
his  life  Ayhen.he.had  fancied  that  he  would 
nevefi  trust  woman’s  eyes  or  lips  again, 
strengthening  his  resolution  by  letters  to 
his  agent  in  Essex  bidding  him  prepare 
Brooke  Court  to  be  let  during  the  :next 
year  while  he  was  absent  in.  the  East. 
And  yet,. for  all  this,  what  was  the  humil- 
iating confession  the  young  man  was  com- 
pelled to  make  at  this,  moment  to  himself  ? 
He,  the  man  who  had  fought  in ; hand  to 
hand  combat  with  fifty  Zulus,  who  had 
passed  Unscathed  through  six  London  sea- 
sons, aud  knew,  that  it  was  deservedly 
said  of  him  that  the  Melton-Mowbray  pack 
never  went  where  he,  could,  not  follow, 
felt  himself  as  irresolute  as  a school-boy. 
in  this  girl’s  presence.  No,  he  reflected, 
grimly,  not  irresolute,  for  he  would  have, 
when  with  her,  gone  anywhere  or  Sacri- 
ficed anything  at  her  bidding.  He  tried 
to  show  himself  the  future  in  which  a girl 
withy  such  capricious  tendencies  would, 
reign  at  Brooke  Court,  which  had  for  so 
many  generations  beep  the  centre  of 'all 
that  was  .well-bred  and  ; graciously  hospi- 
table in  the  county ; but.  to  sweep  these 
would-be  contemptuous  fancies  to  the 
winds,  a vision  always  rose  of  this  girl, 
beautiful  and  womanly,  her  vivacity  all 
charming  and  underlaid With  tenderness, 
as  his  wife;  the  mistress  of  the  sombre, 
grand  old  house,  which  would  be  the 
most  perfect  setting  for  her  glowing  gold- 
en sort  of  beauty.  Well,  so  far  as  be  was 
concerned,  his  fate  was  decided.  Brooke 
drew  himself  together,  meeting  the  still  cu- 
rious and  anxious  gaze  of  the  little  count- 
ess. The  hussar  laughed,  and  put  out  his 
hand. 

“ If  I am  coming  back  for  the  even- 
ing,” he  said,  in  a strained  sort  of  voice, 
and  wringing  Paula’s  little  fingers  with 
unconscious  severity,  44 1 must  be  off  now, 
for  I am  expecting  a visit  from  George 
Fenwick,  a friend  whom  I haven't  seen 
for  a long  time,  and  who,  indeed,  may  at 
this  very  moment  be  waiting  for  me  be- 
low.” 

“Well,  if  you  find  him,”  said  the  count- 
ess, promptly,  “bring  him  back  with  you. 
He  and  Miss  Verrier,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
are  old  friends.” 

Captain  Brooke  answered  hurriedly, 
and  with  a nod  and  a smile  strode  away 
through  the  gardens,  in  twilight  now,  but 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  more  decided 


animation,  for.  the  crowning  glory  of 
Paula’s  garden  parties  was  the  evening. 
A collation  was  served  at  sundown;  del- 
icacies and  dainty-  substantiate  were  set 
forth,  while  the. trees. were  hung  with  lan- 
terns, which  when  the  night  fell  seemed 
to  sparkle  like  jewels,  lighting  up  the 
dusky  alleys  and  the  glowing  garden  beds 
as  though  their.lustre  was  borrowed  from 
the  stars  themselves.  Brooke,  on  the  last 
occasion  of ; the  kind,  had  told  Kitty  Ver- 
rier the  scene  made  hiin  think  of  one  of 
the  Fortinari  feasts  in  the  Florence  of 
Dante’s  day.  44 1 should  not  like  to  be  a 
Beatrice,”  the  i girl  had  answered,  with 
one  of  her  swift  changes  of  expression. 
“Fancy,  any  woman  misunderstanding 
such  a man!”  ; : . . * 

But  as  Brooke  drew  near  to  the  ani- 
mated though  stately  group  of  which  Kit- 
ty Verrjer  was  the  centre,iit  . occurred  to 
him  that  she  might  well  have  posed  for 
that  “perfect  lady  of  her  day,”. and  it 
pleased  him  to  find  that  the’  girl’s  soft 
eyes,  sought  his  quickly,  even  while  she 
made  a reply  .to  something  M.  Minghetti 
was  saying. 

The  young  man  explained,  with  rather 
a downcast  manner,  that  he  was  going  off 
to  fipd  a friend,  .to  bring  liim  up  to  the 
villa,  if  possible,  for. the.  last  of; the  enter- 
tainment; if  hot,  he  would,  certainly  re- 
turn alone.  t < ■ > 

; Minghetti  sauntered  away,  an&Brooke, 
finding  himself  alone  With  Kitty,  said, 
as  impressively  as  possible:  “I  want  to 
have  an  hour  of  you  all  to  myself.  You 
challenged  me  the  other  day  to  explain 
my  moodiness.  Now  I am  going  to  doit.” 

“Very  well.”  She  hesitated,  looked 
at  him  somewhat  furtively,  and  added: 
“Stay  a moment  longer  now,  won't  you  ? 
Do  you  remember  telling  me  the  other 
day  that  in  the  evening  this  garden  look- 
ed just  fit  for  something  out  of  Fortinari's 
time,  or  else  a scene  in  Shakespeare  ? Now 
come  here  for  a moment,  won’t  you  ? I 
have  been  wanting  to  have  the  delight  of 
enjoying  this  with  you.” 

It  was  with  a consciousness  of  their 
strange  bond  of  companionship  and  sym 
patliy  that  Brooke  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  girl  around  the  pathway  of 
one  of  the  terraces,  where,  seating  herself 
on  a low  stone  balcony  which  divided  it 
from  a space  of  dark  green  sward,  she 
bade  him  look  up  and  say  whether  Italy 
could  not  at  any  moment  furnish  a set- 
ting for  every-day  life  as  picturesque  as 
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though  the  mediaeval  times  had  come  back  her  and  the  manner  of  a dozen  courts  in 
with  all  their  glamour.  her  complete  fait%  Italian  life 

The  solemn 'looking  servants  of  the  as  she  had  seen  it  lately,  with  these  spec- 
countess  were  already  spreading  forth  tueular  accessories,  conventional  though 
the  tables  deftly  and  noiselessly,  while  they  were  to  the  people,  hud  captivated 
here  and  there  among  the  trees  and  star-  Kitty  Yerrier  in  a queer  fashion  during 
lit  blossoms  groups  of  people  gathered  her  stay  with  the  Kentirarlios,  hut  Cap- 
wiih  tine  effect.  The  musician*.  whom  tain  Brooke^  alert,  wholesome  good- Im- 
pact l.a  considered  as  essential  to  the  sue-  mor  had  been  quite,  as  pleasing  to  her.  and 
cess  of  her  fetes  as  ever  Bolognese  lad  v of  site  had  fallen  into  a habit  of  studying 
olden  time .had  done*  w et<*  >lo\vly  arruie  everything  with  tt  view  to  comparing 
giug  thetnxel vi‘s  anil  their  inM  nim**ut  s in  notes  w ilh  Inin.  She  felt  a little  happy 
i }>ale»mv  of  the  villa.  <>v crlnoking  the  thrill  of  response  wlmi  the  tall  \»»ung 
garden,  while  here  and  there  footmen  man  at  her  side  remarked 
moved  in  deft  .silence,  touching  the  Uwjh  “ll  s like  the  banqueting  seem’,  in  Uj# 
terns  into  light,  which  brought  out  certain  Taming  of  the  Shrew*  Isn't  it  i"  He 
objects  in  striking  prominence:  for  in  looked  down  at ,lu»r  simply  attired  figure, 
stance,  the  tall  impressive  figure  of  Mho  the  fair  girlish  face  uplifted  in  the  half 
gheti  i talking  to  the  last  daughter  of  t he  lights  with  something  so  appreciative  and 
Alighieris,  a d izaBogly  beautiful  girl  in  yet  so  strongly  individual  about  it  that 
blue  velvet,  : lift  Parisian  couches  about  Fop  the  hundredth  time  he  found  it  hard 
Vox,  LX XIX  -No.  ,4ff3  - 7ft 
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to  realize  that  she  was  the  girl  who  had 
once  behaved  like  a veritable  Daisy  Miller. 
“One  might  easily  enough  fancy  Petru- 
chio  and  Katharina  making  their  final 
courtesy  here  after  their  reconciliation. 
The  queer  part  of  it  is  that  the  natives 
lose  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  they  might 
have  in  the  fact  of  the  effects  ready  at 
their  hand.” 

Kitty  would  like  to  have  prolonged  the 
conversation  half  an  hour,  but  Brooke 
was  compelled  to  leave  a few  moments 
later.  He  hastened  away,  leaving  the 
brilliancy  of  the  garden,  and  proceeding 
by  a zigzag  path,  where  fragrances  of  the 
rose  and  jasmine  reached  him  through  the 
dusk,  the  strains  of  music  at  the  villa 
mingling  so  agreeably  with  them  that  the 
young  man  felt,  remembering  what  had 
seemed  to  be  in  Kitty's  eyes  as  lie  left  her, 
a sort  of  intoxication  with  all  that  life 
might  have  in  store  for  him.  Away  off 
beyond  this  highly  colored  Italian  coun- 
try he  seemed  to  behold  the  old  manor- 
house,  with  its  simple  methods,  and  the 
regular  observances  into  which  it  would 
be  his  delight  to  introduce  her,  and  a con- 
sciousness that  the  fine  poetic  side  of  the 
girl's  nature  would  waken  all  things  there 
into  life  was  thoroughly  fascinating  to 
him ; and  if  he  had  at  any  moment  thought 
her  unfitted  for  the  position  in  his  world, 
he  despised  himself  now  for  so  doing.  He 
recalled,  smiling  to  himself  in  the  dark- 
ness, what  Paula  had  long  ago  said  to  him  : 
“ There  is  a spell  about  my  old  garden. 
It  makes  everybody  a poet  or  a painter  or 
a lover.”  He  had  laughed  at  the  little 
countess's  words  at  the  time,  but  was  not 
the  spell  of  those  fragrant  pathways  and 
richly  hung  alleys  upon  him  now  ? 

Captain  Brooke  was  lodging  in  an  old 
farm-house  not  far  from  the  lower  gate- 
way of  the  villa.  An  artist  friend  had 
found  the  place,  and  Brooke  had  been  glad 
to  slip  into  his  quarters  when,  reaching 
Bologna  two  weeks  previous,  he  had  found 
the  Benticarlios  and  Miss  Yerrier  at  the 
villa  on  the  hill.  The  people  of  the  farm- 
house had  charge  of  some  of  the  count's 
domain,  and  were  well  pleased  to  entertain 
so  highly  considered  a guest  of  the  great 
house.  Brooke  was  accustomed  to  being 
received  with  very  florid  demonstrations 
of  delight,  but  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  lower  gateway  and  was 
about  crossing  the  road,  it  appeared  to  him 
as  though  his  landlady's  exuberance  was 
rather  more  pronounced  than  usual.  She 
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was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  quaint 
stone  building,  surrounded  by  a group  of 
excited  people,  and  on  beholding  her  lodg- 
er, rushed  forward,  talking  and  gesticula- 
ting with  so  much  excitement  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  young  man  made  out 
that  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  American  gentle- 
man he  was  expecting,  had  arrived,  but  on 
coming  up  the  hill  in  the  carriage  not  ten 
minutes  ago  the  horses  had  taken  fright, 
and  he  had  been  thrown  out.  A messen- 
ger had  been  sent  for  Mr.  Brooke,  another 
for  a doctor.  The  injured  man  was  al- 
ready in  the  signore's  room. 

All  of  this  Brooke  listened  to  almost 
like  one  in  a dream  as  he  rushed  past  the 
group  of  people  and  into  the  house.  His 
visitor  had  been  placed  upon  a wide 
lounge  in  the  inner  apartment.  Brooke 
bent  over  him,  while  his  landlady  and 
her  companions  gathered  around,  and  to 
his  intense  relief  Fenwick  opened  his 
eyes,  recognizing  Brooke  on  the  instant. 

“ Helloa,  Dick  !”  he  said,  in  a weak 
voice,  and  trying  to  smile.  “I  hope 
haven't  laid  myself  up  for  any  length  o£r 
time.”  | 

The  doctor  had  arrived,  and  drevf 
near.  He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of? 
mystery,  and  Brooke  said  quickly,  “Keep 
still,  old  boy,  and  you'll  be  all  right  in  a 
little  while.” 

Fenwick,  who  was  a slightly  built  al- 
though wiry  young  fellow,  closed  ^is 
eyes  for  an  instant,  but  only  to  open 
them  again  as  he  heard  the  doctor  mur- 
muring details  of  his  case.  He  looked  at 
his  friend  shrewdly,  and  aware  that  the 
physician  understood  no  English,  said, 
with  a sort  of  boyish  insistence:  “ I want 
you  to  send  for  Kitty  Verrier.  I must 
find  out  whether  she  received  my  letter.” 

During  the  next  hour  Brooke  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  that  lie  contrived  to 
keep  his  own  head,  make  Fenwick  com- 
fortable as  he  could  be,  considering  a 
thoroughly  jarred  condition,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a broken  leg,  and  finally  to  re- 
alize that  the  often-repeated  query  for 
“Kitty  Verrier”  must  be  attended  to.  It 
was  with  a certain  feeling  of  despair  that 
he  at  last  despatched  his  landlady  to  the 
villa,  having  scribbled  the  following  lines 
to  Madame  Benticarlio: 

“My  friend  George  Fenwick  has  been 
badly  hurt  by  a fall  from  the  carriage 
coming  up  the  hill,  and  I cannot  leave 
him.  He  is  weak  and  i ~erish,  but  in- 
sists upon  seeing  Miss  Vern  jr.  Will  you 
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tell  her  this,  and  come  with  her  yourself, 
if  possible,  at  once  ?” 

The  last  carriage  load  had  driven  away 
from  Paula’s  farewell  garden  party,  and, 
as  Brooke  thought,  the  ladies  would  be 
free  to  come;  but  what  he  had  not  fore- 
seen was  that  Paula’s  youngest  child  was 
absorbing  her  attention,  having  caught  a 
sudden  cold  from  being  allowed  to  view 
the  garden  party  too  late  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows,  and  when  the  farmer’s 
wife  summoned  him  to  the  wide  bare 
apartment  which  served  him  as  sitting 
and  dining  room,  he  was  startled  to  find 
Miss  Verrier  standing  alone  beside  the 
window,  her  maid  hovering  in  the  door- 
way. The  girl  was  very  pale,  and,  as  he 
saw  at  once,  intensely  agitated. 

‘‘Kitty!”  he  exclaimed,  hastening  for- 
ward; “what  in  the  world  does  this 
mean  ?” 

“How  is  he?”  demanded  Kitty,  in  a 
low,  firm  voice.  “Do  you  know  if  he  is 
going  to  die  ?” 

He  saw  that  she  was  crying  silently. 
^■“Wky  no!  Of  course  not.”  The 
^oulig  man  drew  nearer  to  her,  speaking 
i£i  a very  gentle  tone.  “ What  is  it  ?”  he 
continued.  “ There  must  be  something  I 
do  not  understand.” 

She  composed  herself  with  a great  ef- 
fort. 

“ If  he  were  to  die,”  she  said,  “ I never 
sh^ld  forgive  myself.  I must  tell  you 
abcrat  it,  for  I am  so  miserably  unhappy.” 
The  girl  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm  and 
looked  up  beseechingly  into  his  anxious 
face.  “It  was  so  wicked  of  me  not  to 
read  his  letter  until  late  this  afternoon, 
but” — the  color  flamed  into  her  cheeks — 
“I  felt  half  afraid  to  do  it.  I had  done 
such  a silly  thing.  Once  — long  ago, 
when  papa  and  I were  in  Germany,  I 
treated  George  so  badly,  as  I thought; 
and  then  the  summer  we  were  in  Surrey 
I heard,  just  as  we  were  leaving,  that  he 
was  lodging  in  the  village  near  by.  We 
were  staying  with  the  Westervelts.  I 
said  nothing  about  it,  but  I walked  over 
there  one  day.”  The  girl  lifted  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  face  to  Brooke’s  close  scrutiny, 
and  looked  down  again.  “I  wanted  just 
to  see  if  I might  not  meet  him  by  acci- 
dent and  make  up  our  little  misunder- 
standing. You  cannot  think  how  good 
he  had  been  when  my  father  was  so  ill. 
Well,  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  I went  into 
a nice-looking  old-fashioned  house  for 
shelter  until  the  shower  passed  by.  The 


landlady  said  her  lodger  was  out,  and  she 
would  let  me  wait  in  his  sitting-room. 

She  left  me  alone,  and  I discovered  that 
it  was  George’s  room.  I recognized  his 
things,  some  of  them,  the  books— one  I 
had  given  him  myself,  and  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me,  just  for  fun,  to  leave  my 
picture  there.  I had  one  in  my  pocket 
which  I was  taking  up  to  London  for 
some  one  else,  and  this  gave  me  the  idea. 

I thought  it  would  amuse  him  to  think  I 
had  paid  a mysterious  visit  of  the  sort, 
and  then  he  would  write,  and  I should 
see  him  again.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

For  Brooke,  with  a sort  of  suppressed 
groan,  had  turned  away.  He  walked  over 
to  the  window  before  he  spoke ; then  it  was 
after  a moment’s  silence,  and  in  a queer, 
strained  voice. 

“Did  you  not  know,”  he  said,  looking 
at  her,  “ Fenwick  was  visiting  me  at  that 
-time  ? They  were  my  rooms — a lodging 
I had  in  Surrey.”  She  made  no  answer, 
but  listened  intently  while  he  continued : 
“He  was  only  there  for  a few  days.  • He 
had  left  that  very  morning.  I came  in 
after  your  visit,  and  found  the  picture.  I 
have  it  now.  I have  always  had  it  about 
me  until  I found  you.” 

There  was  a moment  of  absolute  silence ; 
then  Kitty,  yvho  was  trembling  nervously, 
said: 

“No;  Paula  talked  of  you  often  that 
summer  in  Surrey ; she  made  me  want  to 
meet  you ; but  I did  not  know  you  and  he 
were  together.  Did  he  know  you  found 
the  picture  ? It  seems  so  strange.” 

“He  never  heard  of  it,”  said  Brooke, 
with  a great  effort  at  composure.  “As  it 
happens,  I have  never  seen  him  from  that 
time  until  to-day.  However,  I can  easily 
explain  it  to  him.” 

“What!”  cried  the  girl,  suddenly,  in 
a low  but  excited  tone.  “What  do  you 
mean f Explain  it!  Why,  you  surely 
won’t  tell  him!” 

Kitty  had  risen  in  her  excitement  from 
the  seat  into  which  she  had  fallen  a mo- 
ment since,  and  was  standing  by  him  now, 
pale  and  trembling,  but  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite expression  upon  her  face,  -i 

“ Why  need  you  tell  him  ?”  she  pleaded, 
laying  one  hand  gently  upon  his.  “It 
was  such  a silly  thing  to  do!  I am  so 
ashamed!  I wanted  to  tell  you — to  find 
out  if  he  had  thought  it  very  dreadful;  but 
since  you  have  the  picture,  why  need  you 
tell  him  at  all  ?” 

“ My  child,”  Brooke  said,  closing  both 
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thought,  gaining’  in  clearness  of  form  ami  of  chivalry,  purifying  ami  refining  the 
in  variety  of  mode,  so  that  language  and  relations  of  men  and  women,  strengthen 
the  arts  responded  to  the  multiplied  eager  ing  natural  feeling,  and  disclosing  the 
conceptions  and  emotions  of  men  inspired  beauty  of  the  world,  philosophy  was  shap 
with  a passionate  impulse  of  utterance,  ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the 
After  the  long  silence  of  the  Dark  Ages,  theories  of  the  state,  sharpening  the  un- 
men had  much  to  say.  derstanding,  and  training  its  students  for 

The  imagination  was  not  less  active  the  highest  functions  of  administration 
than  the  intelligence.  The  love,  poetry  of  alike  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs, 
the  troubadours  of  Provence,  and  of  their  But  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  time  sought 
followers  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany,  still  other  modes  of  utterance.  The  forms 
the  tales  of  the  tronrer? >s  of  northern  of  written  language  could  not  suffice  for 
France,  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  the  it;  poem,  romance,  and  treatise  afforded 
Hound  Table,  the  romances  of  Churlc-  it  but.  partial  and  incomplete  expression, 
magim  and  his  paladins,  the  Chanson  de  It  required  all  the  arts  for  its  full  and  free 
Roland.  the  Nihelungcu  Lied.  the  Pam-  manifestation,  and  it  found  in  architect 
vat  and  the  Titureh  all  belong,  either  im\  with  sculpture  and  painting  tW  hand- 
originally  or  in  their  developed  form,  to  maids,  the  means  by  which  the  most  uni 
this  splendid  mediaeval  revival.  And  the  versa  1 and  deepest  emotions  and  senti 
spirit  of  the  imagination  could  not  be  con-  meats  of  the  age  could  be  appropriately 
fined  to  poetry  and  romance,  but  broke  embodied  in  permanent  and  monumental 
into  the  domain  of  abstract  thought  form.  Building,  especially  the  building 
From  Abelard  to  Roger  Bacon  the  list  is  of  the  church,  became  a common  work- 
long  of  the  schoolmen  who  were  Bpecii*  the  work  not  of  one  man,  but  of  the  whole 
luting  with  fervent  zeal  concerning  the  community.  The  plan,  indeed,  was  that 
unknowable,  or  with  not  less  ardor  were  of  the  artist,  but  its  execution  required  the 
investigating  nature  ami  extending  t lie  contributions  and  the  labor*  of  all  the 
limits  of  positive- knowledge  While  p<>  people.  The  edifice  was  erected  by  their 
etry  and  romance  givittjf  definite-  hands,  and  was  the  visible  evidence  of 

ness  to  the  vague  ideals  of  the  new  social  their  piety,  their  aspirations,  their  hopes, 
order,  lifting  knighthood  to  thfc  heights  and  their  pride.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
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under  such  conditions  the  art  displayed  a 
vigor  of  inventive  resource  and  a wealth 
of  design  such  as  at  no  other  time  it  has 
exhibited. 

It  was  in  France,  and  especially  in 
Paris  and  the  region  around  Paris  within 
a hundred  miles,  that  this  new  architect- 
ure was  earliest  developed,  and  in  which 
it  achieved  its  noblest  works.  Here  it  at- 
tained the  highest  reach  of  creative  ima- 
gination, and  showed  the  most  thorough- 
ly trained  intelligence  in  the  solution  of 
those  intricate  technical  problems  which 
were  involved  in  the  realization  of  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  art. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  ar- 
chitecture in  France  very  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent national  existence  in  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  institution  of  a national 
royalty.  The  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
which  covers  the  first  third  of  the  twelfth 
century,  marks  the  beginning  of  royalty 
as  distinguished  from  feudal  sovereignty; 
of  a supreme  public  power  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice;  of  a 
central  and  regular  government  asserting 
its  authority  pver  all  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, against  the  Conflicting  claims  of  inde- 
pendent or  semi-independent  local  lords. 
This  conception  of  royalty  was  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  and  every  attempt  to  real- 
ize it  in  action  was  stoutly  resisted.  The 
France  over  which  Louis  reigned  was  but 
a little  district,  and  the  reach  of  his  power 
was  restricted  within  narrow  limits;  but 
he  set  hansel  f vigorously  to  establish  order 
within  his  kingdom,  to  repress  the  arbi- 
trary exactions  of  tyrannous  castellans, 
to  make  roads  safe,  to  encourage  trade,  to 
protect  the  poor  and  weak. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  assertion  of 
royalty  as  a supreme  public  power,  cities 
and  communes  were  acquiring  strength 
that  encouraged  the  spirit  of  popular  in- 
dependence, which,  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns, 
found  expression  in  efforts  to  secure  their 
liberties,  and  in  monumental  works  of  lo- 
cal patriotism  and  pride. 

Paris  naturally  experienced  in  fuller 
measure  than  her  less  famous  and  less 
populous  neighbors  the  advantage  of  the 
new  order.  Happily  situated,  she  was  a 
centre  of  life  to  which  the  currents  of  cul- 
ture, not  less  than  of  commerce,  converged. 
Nowhere  was  curiosity  more  active,  or  zeal 
for  knowledge  more  ardent.  She  was  be- 
coming a chief  seat  of  learning.  The  dis- 


putes of  realist  and  nominalist,  bitter  as 
those  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  inflamed 
the  coldest  abstractions  of  the  under- 
standing. On  the  benches  of  the  school 
in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  Abelard 
drew  around  him,  by  the  spell  of  his  un- 
matched rhetoric  and  his  audacious  logic, 
bands  of  devoted  pupils,  to  catch  the  fer- 
vor of  his  independent  spirit  in  its  frank  as- 
sertion of  the  supreme  rights  of  the  reason. 
To  St.  Anselm’s  dogma,  Believe  in  order 
to  understand,  he  answered,  in  words  that 
were  seeds  of  scepticism  and  free  inqui- 
ry, Understand  in  order  to  believe.  His 
words  fell  on  soil  that  was  ready  for 
them.  The  whole  story  of  Abelard  shows 
how  electric  the  air  was,  how  charged 
w ith  thought  that  partook  of  passion, with 
passion  that  hardly  distinguished  itself 
from  thought.  Abelard  the  schoolman 
is  but  Abelard  the  lover,  in  another  guise. 
St.  Bernard  is  not  less  impassioned  than 
he,  and  in  the  dispute  between  them,  in 
respect  to  authority  aud  reason  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  temper  of  the  saint  was 
more  heated  and  violent  than  that  of  the 
sinner.  Driven  from  Paris,  Abelard  found 
shelter  for  a time  in  the  neighboring  Ab- 
bey of  St. -Denis. 

It  was  during  his  forced  stay  within 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  in  1123,  thatSuger, 
one  of  the  ablest  churchmen  of  his  time, 
was  chosen  abbot.  Born  of  humble  par- 
ents, wTho  offered  him,  in  his  early  youth, 
as  an  oblate  at  the  altar  of  St. -Denis,  he 
had  been  bred  in  the  schools  of  the  abbey, 
where  the  young  prince,  later  known  as 
King  Louis  le  Gros,  was  his  compan- 
ion. They  became  friends,  and  through- 
out the  life  of  the  king  the  influence  of 
Suger  was  powerful  in  inspiring  and  de- 
termining liis  policy.*  Iu  balance  of  mind, 
in  political  insight,  in  administrative  ca- 
pacity, in  the  qualities  of  the  man  of  the 
world — qualities  rare  in  those  days — none 
of  his  contemporaries  seems  equal  to  Su- 
ger. He  felt  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit 
in  the  world,  but  w*as  not  inflamed  by  it, 
like  niany  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  time, 
into  a temper  of  reckless  enthusiasm. 

* The  life  of  Louis,  written  after  Ins  death,  by 
Suger,  exhibits  in  a picturesque  narrative  the  inci- 
dents in  the  first  determined  hand-to-hand  conflict 
between  monarchy  and  feudalism.  Suger  did  not, 
indeed,  foresee  the  immense,  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  struggle  ; but  be  was  one  of  the 
chief  counsellors  and  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  the  Wide-Awake  and  Louis  the  Fighter,  as 
the  king  was  called  before  be  got  the  nickname  of 
the  Fat. 
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He  was  mild  with  Abelard; 
he  held  on  his  own  course 
against  the  arrogance  of  Ber- 
nard; he  resisted  the  under- 
taking of  a crusade  by  Louis 
le  Jeune,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Louis  VI. ; but  when  the  king 
set  forth  upon  it  he  was  made 
regent,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  with  ability 
such  as  he  had  shown  in  the 
conduct  of  those  of  his  abbey. 

An  abbey  like  that  of  St.- 
Denis  was,  indeed,  a great 
civil  as  well  as  a great  eccle- 
siastical institution.  Its  ad- 
ministration was  no  affair  for 
a mere  recluse.  Its  abbot 
was  not  only  one  of  the  high- 


one  _ 

est  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  | * 

but  a powerful  temporal  lord 
as  well,  who,  strong  in  his 
double  character,  exercised 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a * j J ^ • 

wide  territory,  and  disposed  §£» 

of  a vast  revenue,  derived  in 
part  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  but  in  greater  mea- 
sure  from  the  levy  of  taxes 
and  tolls,  and  from  the  labor  _ 

of  the  serfs  and  tenants  u|K)ii 
tlie  abbey  estates.  He  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a 
ruler  of  a state  with  a regularly  organized 
civil  government  supported  by  such  a 
force  of  officers  and  men-at-arms  as  was 
requisite  for  security  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice.  In  time  of  need  the  serfs 
and  dependents  of  the  abbey  were  armed 
for  the  defence  of  its  rights,  and  were  led 
by  the  abbot  himself  to  battle  or  to  siege. 
Within  the  precincts  of  his  domain  the 
abbot  possessed  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  authority  of  royal  jurisdiction. 

The  steadiness  and  mildness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  of  these  great  abbeys 
made  its  rule  beneficent,  and  the  people 
upon  its  lands  en joyed  a comparative  im- 
munity from  the  aggression  of  lawless 
neighbors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
which  grew  up  around  its  walls,  and  of 
the  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  its 
territory,  were  more  secure  under  its  effi- 
cient protection  than  those  that  occupied 
the  lands  of  lay  proprietors.  The  abbey 
was  the  home  of  charity  and  hospitality. 
It  provided  carefully  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  sick  upon  its  estates,  as  well  as 
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of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers  to  its  gates.  It  was 
the  constant  care  of  the  brethren  to  foster 
industry,  to  encourage  trade,  to  improve 
the  culture  of  Held,  garden,  and  vine- 
yard, to  promote  all  sorts  of  handicraft. 
They  planted  desert  places,  cleared  forests* 
drained  swamps,  improved  watercourses, 
made  good  roads,  established  bu  ries,  built 
bridges,  erected  barns  ami  mills,  and,  in 
short,  strove  in  every  way  to  confirm  the 
wed  1-being  of  their  dependents,  to  secure 
tranquillity  of  possession  to  the  inhabit- 
anu  of  their  lauds,  and  to  relieve  them 
f rom  oppressi  ve  exactions  and  dread  of.  vi- 
olence. Such  an  abbey  as  Giuny  or  Si 
Denis  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  cliief 
centres  of  civilization. 

Sugcr  left  an  account  of  bis  own  ad- 
ministration, written,  as  he  says,  after  he 
had  held  his  office  for  uveiHy  three  years, 
at  the  request  of  the  brethren  of  the  ab- 
bey, that  a record  might  W left  t<*  pos- 
terity of  his  labors,  and  of  the  bounty  of 
God  in  the  enlargement  and  improve 
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ment  of  the  possessions  of  the  house,  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
in  the  increase  of  its  treasure.  His  an- 
imated narrative  gives  evidence  of  the 
importance  and  variety  of  his  duties,  and 
of  the  interests  in  his  charge,  while  it 
affords  a lively  picture  of  his  dealings 
with  vassals,  friends,  and  enemies.  Un- 
der his  rule  the  abbey  had  greatly  flour- 
ished, its  revenues  had  vastly  increased, 
and  its  domain  been  enlarged,  so  that,  as 
he  drew  near  the  end  of  life,  he  was  able 
to  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  a de- 
sire that  had  long  possessed  him — the  re- 
building, with  due  magnificence,  of  the 
church,  as  a memorial  of  his  piety,  as  well 
as  of  his  gratitude  to  the  abbey,  which, 
as  he  says,  nos  quam  dulcissime  a ma- 
milla  usque  in  senectam  fovit.  Of  this 
work  he  wrote  a special  account  in  a lit- 
tle treatise,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  records  of  medi- 
aeval church  building. 

The  original  church  of  the  abbey, 
founded  by  Dagobert,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne,  was  no  longer  appropriate 
to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  monastery. 
Consecrated  as  it  was  by  ancient  sacred 
associations,  by  the  bodies  of  saints,  by 
most  precious  relics,  by  repeated  miracles, 
and  emiuent  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  France,  it  yet  had  neither  the 
dignity  nor  the  spaciousness  that  befitted 
such  distinctions.  It  did  not  suffice  for 
the  crowds  of  worshippers  that  thronged  it 
on  holy-days.  Often,  when  a boy  at  the 
abbey  school,  Suger  had  been  shocked  at 
the  unseemly  scenes  and  the  irrepressible 
tumult  within  its  walls,  when  the  multi- 
tude pressed  in  to  venerate  and  to  kiss  its 
most  sacred  relics— one  of  the  nails  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  became  packed 
so  closely  that  those  within  could  neither 
advance  nor  withdraw;  women  fainted 
from  the  pressure  and  from  fright;  many, 
falling,  were  trampled  upon;  others,  lift- 
ed by  the  men,  escaped  over  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  crowd.  The  friars 
who  exposed  the  relics,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  push  of  the  struggling  worship- 
pers, were  forced  to  seek  safety  by  getting 
out  through  the  windows.  These,  and 
other  like  evils,  which  had  troubled  him 
from  his  youth,  lie  now  in  ripe  age  de- 
termined to  correct,  by  rebuilding  the 
church  on  a scale  and  with  a splendor 
proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  with  all  the  resources  which  the 


art  of  architecture  had  at  its  command; 
and  he  set  about  the  work,  as  he  reports, 
“with  his  whole  soul,  and  the  whole  af- 
fection of  his  heart.” 

Under  his  watchful  and  intelligent 
oversight  the  church  became  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  interesting  build- 
ing of  the  century;  but  of  the  features 
that  gave  it  special  interest,  that  make 
it  one  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  mediaeval  architecture,  neither 
Suger  in  his  account  of  it,  nor  his  biog- 
rapher, nor  any  contemporary  writer,  says 
a single  word.  These  are  features  of  con- 
struction and  design  tliat  exhibit  the  de- 
liberate adoption  of  forms  and  methods 
of  building  the  development  of  which 
was  to  create  a new  style  of  architecture, 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  earlier  style 
from  which  it  was  evolved,  in  power  of 
expression  of  imaginative  conceptions  and 
of  deep  and  general  sentiment.  Among 
the  displays  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  is  no  other  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  of  the  progressive  inven- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  radical  nature  of  the  change  in- 
volved in  the  new  methods  employed  iu 
the  construction  of  St. -Denis  was,  indeed, 
not  recognized  by  those  who  were  taking 
the  first  steps  to  bring  it  about.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  no  suddeu  revolution  of  taste, 
nor  was  it  the  happy  invention  of  a mas- 
terly genius;  it  was  a process  of  orderly 
development,  in  which  each  step  was  the 
natural  sequence  of  preceding  advance, 
and  in  which  the  practical  understanding 
supplied  the  material  for  the  imagination 
to  vivify  and  embody  in  the  noblest  forms 
of  art. 

The  motive  of  Gothic  architecture  lay 
in  the  vault,  and  the  rise  of  this  new  and 
glorious  style  might  be  briefly  described 
as  the  gradual  superseding  of  the  round 
by  the  pointed  arch  in  vaulting;  for  it 
was  by  the  pointed  arch  in  the  vault  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  construction  was  deter- 
mined. 

The  difficulty  of  covering  wide  spaces 
or  spaces  of  irregular  dimensions  by 
vaults  constructed  with  the  round  arch 
had  been  felt  even  by  the  great  Roman 
builders.  The  masters  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury were  engaged  in  a series  of  experi- 
ments in  search  of  a better  method  of 
vaulting  than  that  wbicli  they  had  inher- 
ited. Even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
century  a pointed  arch  had  been  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  the  construction 
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of  buildings  in  which  the 
rou nd  arch  predoiii  i hated . 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  St. -Denis,  however, 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
had  been  rare  and  restrict- 
ed : it  had  not  led  to  a con- 
sistent. change  in  the  meth- 
od of  vaulting;  it  had  not 
shaped  any  other  features 
of  the  work.  But  the  ar- 
chitect of  St. -Denis  frankly 
adopted  the  pointed  arch, 
with  a true  understanding 
of  its  function,  using  it  in 
legitimate  combination  with 
the  round  arch  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  vaults.  The 
vault  was  now  conceived  of 
as  formed  of  a frame  or  skel- 
eton of  transverse,  longitu- 
dinal, and  diagonal  arches, 
of  which  the  shape  was  to  be 
determined  by  their  respec- 
tive spans,  arid  while  these 
arches  were  used  as  ribs  of 
a permanent  centring,  the 
spaces  between  them  were 
filled  with  light  masonry  of 
irregular  curve,  determined 
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upward  to  their  aspiring* 
heights. 

The  walls  being  now  no 
longer  needed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  roof  and  vaults, 
lost  their  old  solidity,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  but- 
tresses were  filled  by  win- 
dows, which  afforded  a 
novel  and  broad  field  for 
the  display  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist  in  the  de- 
signs of  their  painted  glass 
and  the  patterns  of  their  V 

elaborate  tracery.  The  in- 
terior  of  the  church  was  ! ^ JgSgp 
thus  no  less  changed  than 
its  exterior.  The  whole 
building  underwent  a pro- 
cess of  superb  transforma 
tion.  And  this  was  as  ob- 
vious  in  the  ground-plan  as  jHseS 

in  the  superstructure.  The  ^^5Kw 
portals  were  made  more  im-  jjr  gBS 
portant,  and  so  designed  as 
to  indicate  more  clearly  tliei  v 
wreleome  to  the  multitudesof 
believers  who  thronged  tlie 
doors;  the  aisles  were  doubled;  the  apse 
was  terminated  by  a semicircle  of  radi- 
ating chapels.  As  the  vaults  over  the 
nave  lifted  themselves  higher  and  high- 
er, so  the  space  enclosed  beneath  therm 
w idened,  and  the  scale  of  the  w hole  build- 
ing was  increased.  Every  part  was  vivi- 
fied by  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit,  func- 
tion was  better  expressed  in  form,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  parts  were  more 
perfectly  established,  and  those  of  each 
part  to  the  whole  work  became  more 
definite  and  more;  organic.  Shaft  and 
capital,  cornice  and  moulding,  nrchivoR 
and  rib,  each  was  shaped  more  truly  to 
its  use,  and  with  more  appropriate  and 
mow*  intrinsic  beauty  of  adornment.  In 
every  detail  the  imagination  of  the  artist 
was  active,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman  found  delight  in  the  execution 
of  the  design. 

From  the  beginning  of  Gothic  archi- 
lecture,  with  its  comparatively  small 
achievement  but  abundant  promise  in 
St. -Denis,  to  its  complete  fulfilment  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  cathedral  of  Atuiens, 
was  a period  of  but  little  more  than  two 
generations.  The  boy  who  witnessed  the 
consecration  of  St.  Denis  might  as  a mid 
dle-aged  man  have  taken  part  in  that  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  as  an  old  man 
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have  seen  the  foundations  of  Amiens,  of 
Chartres,  ami  of  Ivheims. 

In  these  French  cathedrals,  the  stateli- 
est and  most  poetic  structures  ever  erect 
ed.  the  splendor  and  power  of  the  creative 
genius  of  the  twelfth  century  find  their 
fullest  evidence  and  noblest  expression. 


In  the  building  of  St.  Denis.  Sugers 
first  step  was  to  take  down  the  ancient 
pored i at  the  front  of  the  church  and  the 
two  towers  by  which  it  was  flanked  in 
order  to  erect  an  ampler  fa<;ad<\  with 
three  w ide  doors. 

The  design  of  the  new  facade  was  sim- 
ple and  stately,  and  in  both  its  general 
form  and  its  details  it  shows  that  the  ar 
chiteet  — probably  a brother  of  t lie  abbey  — 
was  touched  by  the  spirit  that  had  begun 
to  modify  the  old  style,  and  was  rapidly 
to  work  its  entire  transformation.  The 
centre  was  occupied  by  the  main  portal, 
deeply  sunk,  and  enriched  with  four  con- 
centric sculptured  arch  1 volte;  *»h<»v<-  ii 
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was  a triple  arcade,  of  which  the  central 
space  was  filled  by  a window,  and  still 
above  this  was  a rose-window  of  admira- 
ble proportion.  On  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance  was  a smaller  door,  surmounted 
by  groups  of  windows,  over  which  rose 
two  towers.  The  nave  and  the  aisles 
were  reconstructed  to  correspond  with  the 
enlarged  front,  and  the  work  was  so  far 
advanced  in  1140  that  the  formal  conse- 
cration of  the  new  entrance,  and  the  chap- 
els within,  took  place  in  June  of  that 
year.  But  a greater  work  remained  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  choir,  and  the 
crypt  beneath  it,  on  a far  larger  scale  and 
with  a far  more  noble  design  than  the  old. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  stones  of  the  foundations 
of  this  new  work  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  Bishops  and  abbots  from 
all  parts  of  France  were  present,  and  the 
young  king,  Louis  le  Jeune,  witli  many 
of  his  nobles  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom,  joined  in  the  splendid  proces- 
sion which  humbly  and  devoutly  descend- 
ed into  the  trenches  prepared  to  receive 
the  foundation.  “Then  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  invoked  that  the  good 
beginning  of  the  house  of  God  might 
have  good  ending,  the  bishops  having 
mixed  the  mortal*  with  their  own  hands 
with  the  holy  water  of  the  dedication  of 
the  month  before,  laid  the  first  stones, 
reciting  a hymn  to  God,  and  chanting 
solemnly  Fundamentum  ejus , even  to 
tile  end  of  the  psalm.  The  most  serene 
king  then  going  down  laid  a stone  with 
his  oWn  hands,  and  we  also  and  many 
other  abbots  and  religious  men  laid  each 
his  stone.  Some,  indeed,  laid  also  gems 
out  of  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ, 
singing  Lapides  pretiosi  omnes  muri 
tui .”  The  work  thus  begun  was  pushed 
on  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  abbot’s  strong 
will  and  the  ardor  of  his  genuine  zeal. 
Fearing  lest  it  might  be  hindered  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  the  falling  off  of 
friends,  or  his  own  death,  he  secured  the 
assent  of  his  monks  and  of  the  king  to 
the  diversion  of  a portion  of  the  offerings 
at  the  altar  from  the  purposes  of  charity 
to  those  of  building,  and  to  the  use  for  the 
same  purpose  of  a part  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey 
that  he  had  brought  into  culture  and 
rendered  productive.  Not  only  was  the 
church  to  be  rebuilt,  but  its  portals  were 
to  be  enriched  with  elaborate  sculpture 
and  supplied  with  stately  doors  of  bronze, 


its  windows  to  be  filled  with  magnificent 
glass,  its  altars  to  be  reconstructed  and 
made  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  its  treasury  of  sacred  vessels  and 
robes  to  be  increased.  To  perform  all 
this  various  work  an  army  of  the  most 
skilled  artificers  was  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  France  — sculptors, 
bronze-founders,  glass-makers,  painters, 
goldsmiths— who  plied  their  tasks  busily 
in  the  workshops  of  the  abbey  under  Su- 
ger’s  active  and  intelligent  supervision. 

The  zeal  of  Suger  had  its  reward.  The 
means  for  carrying  forward  the  edifice 
did  not  fail;  a vast  concourse  of  work- 
men labored  incessantly  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and,  aided  by  the  divine  grace,  “in 
three  years  and  three  months,”  as  he  re- 
lates, “all  that  magnificent  work,  both  in 
the  crypt  below  and  in  the  height  of  the 
vaults  above,  with  the  varied  divisions  of 
so  many  arches  and  columns,  was  com- 
pletely roofed  in.” 

On  Sunday,  the  lltli  of  June,  1144,  the 
new  choir  was  dedicated  with  splendid 
ceremony.  The  king  again  was  present, 
and,  at  Suger's  request,  Louis  and  his  no- 
bles played  the  part  of  constables  in  keep- 
ing back  the  crowd  and  preventing  the 
interruption  of  the  sacred  rites. 

Suger’s  next  work  was  to  remodel  the 
transept  of  the  church,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  new  choir,  and  he 
then  set  about  rebuilding  of  the  nave  in 
order  to  conform  it  to  the  new  parts  at 
each  of  its  ends.  He  preserved,  however, 
a portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  because, 
according  to  an  old  tradition,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  many  writers  of  credit,  the 
Sovereign  Priest,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  had  consecrated  them.  The  le- 
gend ran  that  when,  in  the  year  636,  the 
churcli  built  by  King  Dagobert  was  com- 
plete, on  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  con- 
secrated, a poor  leper  had  by  accident  been 
shut  within  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  while  he  was  praying,  a great  light 
suddenly  streamed  through  one  of  the 
windows,  filling  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  with  splendor,  and  through  this 
light  he  beheld  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
enter  the  building,  accompanied  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  St  Denis,  the 
apostle  to  the  Gauls,  witli  a troop  of  other 
saints  and  of  angels.  And  then  the  Lord 
Jesus,  at  the  head  of  a procession  of  this 
gloriouscompany,wentaroundthechurch,. 
performing  all  the  acts  of  consecration 
with  His  divine  hand,  and  reciting  all  the 
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ed  and  broken,  the  windows— the  work 
of  the  artists  whom  Suger  had  employed 
— were  shivered  to  pieces,  and  everything 
Of  price  and  worth  was  ruined,  or  carried 
off  as  booty.  The  work  of  dest  ruction  went 
on  for  three  days,  till  there  was  nothing 
left  but  bare  walls  and  fragments  of 
works  that  time  never  could  replace: 


even  the  lead  of  the  roof  was  stripped 
off  to  cast  into  bullets.  For  a time  af- 
ter this  the  church  was  used  as  an  open 
market  -place. 

In  later  years  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  restoration  was  effected.  But 
the  marks  of  such  acts  of  brutal  folly  are 
never  to  be  obliterated. 
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built,  iu  many  cases  old-fashioned,  are  this  duty  for  its  own.  Those  who  are 
very  comfortable  ami  home-like.  to  engage  in  the  ordinance  presently 

Here  one  meets  the  Bunker  per  sc  in  enter  the  meeting,  carrying  tubs  of  luke- 
every  by-road  and  lane — men  with  long  warm  water,  and  each  member  on  the 
beards  and  flowing  hair  parted  in  the  mid-  front  benches  removes  his  or  her  shoes 
die.  At  the  farm-houses  ;tre  pleasant,  ami  stockings,  A man  on  the  men's  side 
matronly  faces,  stamped  with  humility  and  a woman  on  the  women's  then  wash 
and  gentleness,  while  an  air  of  almost  the  feet  one  by  one,  taking  the  right 
saintly  simplicity  is  given  by  the  clear-  hand  of  each  individual,  as  they  finish 
starched  cap.  the  handkerchief  crossed  on  the  washing,  and  giving  the  kiss  of  peace, 
the  breast,  the  white  apron,  and  the  plain  After  the  one  who  performs  the  washing 
gray  or  drab  stuff  pf  the  dresses.  follows  another  with  a long  towel  girded 

The  style  of  liviug  of  these  good  people,  around  the  waist*  who  wipes  the  feet  just 
their  manners  and  customs,  are  of  the  washed,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  right 
most  primitive  type.  Their  aim  is  to  irni-  hand  and  the  kiss  of  peace.  As  one 
tale  the  early  Christians  in  their  habits  of  bench ful  has  the  ceremony  performed,  it 
life  as  well  as  in  their  religious  tenets,  gives  place  to  another.  While  this  cer- 
There  is  absolutely  no  distinction  of  caste  emony  is  being  conducted,  the  minister 
among  them.  or  teachers  make  a brief  speech  or  read 

They  settled  at  first  near  Philadelphia,  appropriate  portions  of  Scripture  relating 
in  a spot  which  has  since  been  called  to  the  subject. 

Germantown,  from  the  various  German  The  next  ceremony  is  the  supper  itself, 
religious  refugees  who  settled  there  in  Each  third  bench  is  so  arranged  that  the 
the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  sect  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  ecu 

tral  and  western  Pennsyl  - \ 

vania,  but  has  spread  to  i 

other  States,  principally  r'VY-;-  Cl 
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back  can  be  turned  upon  a pivot  at  each  The  ministers  or  teachers,  who  receive 
end,  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  a long*  table,  no  stipend  whatever,  are  elected  by  the 
This  is  covered  with  a white  cloth,  and  votes  of  the  members  of  the  church,  he 
presently  brothers  and  sisters  en ten  bear  who  recei  ves  the  largest  number  of  votes 
ing  large  plates  or  bowls  of  soup,  which  being*  pronounced  elected.  These  elec- 
are  placed  upon  the  tables.  Three  or  lions  are  summoned  by  the  elders  of  the 
four  people  help  themselves  out  of  the  church,  who  preside  over  them  and  re 
same  dish.  After  this  the  communion  is  ceive  the  votes  of  the  people,  either  ciivx 
administered,  and  the  whole  ceremony  is  tfoec,  in  whispers,  or  by  closed  ballots.  If 
concluded  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and  no  candidate  has  a majority,  or  if  there 
preaching*.  This  the  brethren  hold  is  the  are  a greater  number  of  blank  votes  cast 
only  true  method  of  administering  the  or  than  for  any  one  candidate,  the  electron 
di nance  of  the  Last  Supper,  aud  also  hold  is  pronounced  void. 

that  it  is  similar  to  that  ceremony  as  cele-  Such  is  a brief  and  condensed  account 
brated  in  the  earliest  Christian  Church.  of  t hese  people,  and  of  their  rcdjgious  cits 
Another  peculiar  ordinance,  among  toms  and  ordinances.  They  are  called 
them  is  that  of  anointing  the  sick  with  Thinkers,  or  Ti inkers,  from  the  German 
oil,  in  accordance  with  the  text  in  James,  tnnken , which  nmy  be  interpreted  to  dip. 
v.  14  The  sick  one  calls  upon  the  elders  or  probably  T Jo  sop’ r is  a better  equiva 
of  tin*  meeting,  and  at  a settled  time  the  lent  word.  They  assume  for  themselves 
ceremony  in  performed.  Jt  coiu&istff  of  the  name  Brethren  on  account  of  the 
pouring  oil  upon  the  bead  of  the  sick  per-  text  Matthew,  xxiii.  8,  “ One  is  your  Mas 
soi»:  of  laying  hands  upon  them,  and  pray-  ter,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
ing  over  them.  They  also  sometimes  call  themselves 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  adminis-  - GodV Peculiar  People.’ * 
tbre.d  in  running  water  and  by  threefold  The  fi rst  visit  we  ever  made*  to  n Dim- 
iuimci  >inu.  jtlife  ollieiuting  ininisler  then  k*U*  meeting  was  on  a cold  day  in  tin*  ]al 
laying  )os  haiuis  upon  the  ^ecipieut;  who  ter  part  of  November.  The  wind  piped 
still  kneels  hi  the  water,  and  pray ing  over  across  the  snow  clad  hills  j&nd  over  the 
him  or  her.  level  white  valleys,  njppinjg  the  nose  aild 
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making  the  cheeks  feel  stiff  like  leather,  ing-hduse  were  collected  the  farm  wagons 
As  we  neared  the  straggling,  ohlffashion-  and  dearborns  of  the  folk,  who  themsel  ves 
ed-lookiug  town  we  passed  an  did  farmer  crowded  into  the  low  brick  building,  the 
of  the  neighborhood  and  his  wife  trudg-  men  bv  one  door,  the  women  by  the 
ing  toward  the  meeting-house,  the  long  other. 

gray  beard  of  the  former  tangling  in  tin*  The  ceiling  was  low:  the  room  was  sun- 
wind  or  wrapping  itself  around  neck  and  ny  and  bright  : there  were  two  stoves,  one 
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breast,  and  further  rm  a young  couple  in 
the  quaint  costume  of  the  people,  pictu- 
resque figures  against  the  white  of  the 
broad-stretching  road.  Around  the  meet 
Yni,.  tUIJv-No  41%-  7 I 
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at  either  end  of  the" building,  at  which 
warmed  themselves  the  white-capped  sis* 
ters  at  one  end,  tie:  long  bearded  brethren, 
at  the  other,  the  latter  standing  with  their 
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backs  to  the  stove,  holding  their  horny 
palms  to  the  warmth  and  rubbing  them 
together.  Presently  a minister  entered, 
and  as  he  moved  to  the  long  table  where 
his  two  confreres  sat  facing  the  congrega- 
tion, he  passed  by  the  bench  of  the  elder 
brethren.  One  after  another  of  those 
nearest  to  him  arose,  the  two  right  hands 
were  clasped,  and  the  two  long  gray 
beards  met  in  the  kiss  of  peace. 

A hymn  was  sung  in  English,  with  a 
peculiar  quavering  of  the  voice  and  lin- 
gering upon  each  word.  A hymn  in  Ger- 
man followed ; then  a sermon  in  German; 
then  a second  in  the  same  language.  The 
second  preacher  threw  into  his  tones  a pe- 
culiar intonation  which  we  learned  was 
characteristic  of  these  people.  It  was  a 
rather  high-pitched  monotone,  carried 
throughout  the  sentence,  and  dropped 
only  at  the  last  word.  The  gestures  were 
easy  and  natural,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  voice  dropped  suddenly  into  a 


colloquialism  absolutely 
startling,  as  the  preach- 
er directed  some  broad 
truth  based  on  human 
nature  directly  at  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  A 
sermon  in  English  fol- 
lowed, and  the  service 
was  concluded  by  anoth- 
er German  hymn  and 
the  reading  of  a portion 
of  Scripture. 

It  was  from  this  peo- 
ple that  a sect,  probably 
one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  this  country,  took 
its  rise;  a sect  once  nu- 
merous, now  nearly  ex- 
tinct; once  wealthy  in  fat 
lands  and  busy  manufac- 
tories, now  poor,  though 
still  having  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life — the  Ger- 
man Seventh -day  Bap- 
tists. They  live  as  a serni- 
commune,  having  only  a 
degree  of  community  of 
interests  in  the  estate  of 
the  society.  They  are  an 
ideal  republic,  where  ev- 
ery man  is  of  perfectly 
equal  standing  in  the 
society,  and  they  are  a 
monastic  order  without 
enforced  celibacy  or  mo- 
nastic vows. 

Near  the  broad  road  along  which  Eph- 
rata  stretches  its  straggling  row  of  houses 
stands  a curious  pile  of  buildings  of  quaint, 
old-fashioned  architecture.  The  larger 
are  weather-boarded  with  planks  or  shin- 
gle; the  smaller,  which  have  something 
of  a foreign  look — half  Swiss,  half  Ger- 
man— are  built  of  stone.  The  main  build- 
ings stand  on  a little  rise  of  ground,  the 
others,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  of 
frame  and  stone,  are  scattered  around  in 
its  neighborhood. 

The  buildings  standing  on  the  mound, 
which  loom  up  before  us  the  moment  we 
enter  the  ground,  are  great  steep-roofed 
houses,  several  stories  in  height,  spotted 
by  many  very  small  windows  twinkling 
in  the  sunlight.  The  flooring  beams 
of  good  sound  poplar  pierce  through  the 
walls  and  are  pinned  upon  the  outside. 
The  buildings  are  gray  and  haggard  with 
age  : here  and  there  the  clapboards  are 
loose  ; and  there  is  that  peculiar  blind, 
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ter*  of  the  Gernum  SevejubnG y Baptists,  grew  to  lib  of  great  value  us  the  f^rm. .W- 

euntf  productive  and  tinlhs  jaCjpfmi  tm 

lii  r?J4  tlmvrul  it . man  who  bank*  of  the  O»malmo,  boil  l by  the  hands 

mane*.!  the  tmlt  ..'*1  weaver  under  Pew  6f  the  hivflireii  font  sisters;  anti  this 
ifei#  pitcher  m tins  wealth  Wtt&./tlwv  e.bffjrnan  stock  of  TJln  mo- 

iryi  Wu*  t^ph^ed  hi  to  the  Ovrm;o)  emi  v.  arid  the  ineoitm  v.  u?.  demied  to  the 
ftapU>t -Ghuecii  . £$£(  \ta*$  u annii  of  wiv  hunmon  support  None,,  however,  was 
uwd  $rU4 ^h(ig^j;jtr,*  eohtributo  to  lib*  gotten*]  stock. 
5us:s>pturg  fi M i‘b*a  of  primitive  Gbi  Ut  uio  The  tuilj*  were  ,i*t  that  time  lie*  most  es- 
iir  ineuiaifed  by  .that  society;  lie  sa\y  no  . t>dsi.ve.  m that  part  oi  (he  roiiutrv  oov 
.nea^bn.  whyvl%>y  short.  tMVTbh^  ;p4jfK?n  ’ wmblcm  sawy  and  iyGit 

pkue  reformat  ion  ami  wlrmi  to  the  prim-  , 'hbtU  i l>u  f of  I hese  Idtly  or  <m  yesium  itow 
iti^e  primaplrs  ov  tin*  Ohrisima  Plinrv'b  in  remain*.  It  Whs  here  ihut  out;  of  if  me. 
i*Sfr}H*:ct  to  obsWrn  uig  t;)to.*  seven (ii  instead  the y^r-v Yitrst  prinling-presM  hi 
l>f  the  iirnt  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  Tank*'  vv'jus  erected  and  the  )*>oks  and 
Upon  thi/v  8ul\iei'l  hy  wrota  a irnrl  Whieii  tracts  of  thxv  ? 
he  published  in  ift^  jeae  1T?8;  This  ermv  ifc  own  S^alfe 

ted  KMeh  a djstirrbai.K't4  Jit  the  society,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  a >.?<•»:«;>  inch 
lni&  Dvfer  gtmisJed  h>»nff  from  in-  - ; -:  :;-y. 

that  li^  wiaa  \VitVi  Glyv  - 

dmw  himself  .froiu  tnemf^rship  witfe  it.  • 

He  ostiml  to  the  thru  NviidcrnnsB  along 
ifey  iKiidvStif  the  lk)X!abeih  nnd  t lieer  found 
a 1>0£  or  cave  Jhat  liad  once  tipcn  hduihh  , ^ 

in  it 

t^tahhsbyd  bittoclf  nh  a In  tiiiny  X* 

however,  &}iuex.if  hie  old  friends,  tog*  tin  a 
with  ot  hers  who  had  tk^.ato&  €imYine&i . 
by  Ins  tract,  galh^rcd  t h enisfc!  Tiygiither •-  V ::  ~ 

aroumV  hia  lsdreut,  until  ipum  a nUijihyr  M 

Itad  .settj^i  in  the  neigh UorhotMl  of 
sol  ita  ry  habitAtioh  • Ahoytt  ihery.fkr';ly9^': 
thi^  reel y sc  life  Was i'}uitign*4  fn?%  a monas  jaBB 

tic  otoV&hd  Hie  tsaidU'Bt  yif  thv  ^.y* 

lvioMt«*r‘  were  inwted.  Th^  h^dt  bf  th^  : ' • 

Capmdiiits.  or  WVidv  Friurs,  Wu.-  iMloplv*^  ^ 

by  the'vm^v.'Hn>nasti»r.  Mxeiyhy;:.  ; : • 

them  wpwi . -al ii-rtf 

a long  elide  ywi.  am!  ^y.vl  «>f  a-o'-.id*?*  _ • ; } 

t hlfef Uu^h' ; Th^-  • 
eo&lmm  Av^lhh;^hn4rvyhh  the  v. v . .• 

'rept.toii  of  tx  a!os-rsx<:  Itonrod 

siif.utovi  :'h>r  I ho  tiyh>sh^:  ;.  \;'  TI»*m^.  vc^rh  d.n  v'  .;•  w *r 

vi of  iHrUtocy-  *'  1 1 :,.  Wrl* 

t}K>iigb..-ihh  m.«v -W3 h' • hVnn  r • : • c 
naleil."  .'uaxifes • 5? vre  given?  to  ait 

who  niyttfisWl  Uh>  tfh^i^c  t lev  Prior  K-raei 

.'Bi'UeriuU-'  took-  t!h>.  ns?m*;':  (>ucsiiiih<:  • 'PySp 

' BeiMseX  xvho  ^toadily v#f ^.efni)?r-n-ny  >' 

poMinwii  -*;??  iVi'lhteji*^  twk' thai.i?F 
AUrti,  to-di tlitv'tj’Ue'  ;ot ’^piritoaf  -',v\y' ' 

FaiJicr  v>f  thh  eountiunViy 
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Duuker,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  scant'd  and 
clicked  as  an  aged 
fruit  tree  past  fruit 
bearing  time,  who  act- 
ed as  our  cicerone  in  an 
exploring  trip  through 
the  old  building  of  t lie 
Sisters'  Kloster.  He 
had  once  been  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence among  his 
people,  but  age  and 
accident  had  snapped 
most  of  the  bright 
strands  of  his  intellect, 
?wTr>  though  many  still  re- 
mained. lie  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  beaver 
hat,  showing  the  white 
here  and  there  at  the 
edges  where  the  fur  was 
worn  away,  beneath 
which  hung  his  long 
silvery  hair  almost  to  his  shoulders,  meet 
itlg  with  the  voluminous  gray  beard  that 
lay  upon  his  breast.  He  wore  an  ancient 
and  much  used  coat  of  that  distinctive 
cut  so  much  affected  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It,  as  well  as  Ilia  trousers,  which 
were  very  short,  made  of  homespun,  and 
of  a color  brown  as  butternut,  was  patched 
in  numerous  places  with  some  darker  cob 
ored  stuff. 

He  led  us  by  a shortcut  to  the  build- 
ing, down  the  road  arid  across  a held, 
past  a well-looking  Hmn-  null  of  modern 
build,  but  having  an  old  foundation.  It 
was  a part  of  the  mills  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  brotherhood  Beyond  this 
we  crossed  a stile,  cut  across  a sunny 
field,  past  a great  rambling  building  that 
had  once  been  the  Brothers'  House,  from 
which  faces  peeped,  at  us  from  the  many 


IT  WAS  TQ  HEl’KKSKNT  THE  NARROW  WAV 


Not  the  least  singular  thing  about  this 
singular  people  was  their  music.  So  I'm* 
as  we  are  able  to  discover,  it  is  now  near- 
ly if  not  quite  extinct  in  the  fast  decaying 
branches  of  the  society.  This  music  was 
composed  and  written  by  Beissel  himself, 
ft  was  founded  upon  the  melodious  and 
plaintive  chords  of  the  AGqlian  harp,  of 
which  Beissel  was  very  fond,  and  one  of 
which  lie  had  in  Iris  cell.  It  is  written 
in  a peculiar  melancholy  minor  key,  and 
was  sung  with  a singularly  soft  modula- 
tion, 

Such  was  Ephratu  in  the  old  lime, 
prosperous,  busy,  beautiful,  with  broad 
land,  with  smiling  pastures,  sunny  hills, 
and  dewy  dales.  But  now  ail  its  glory 
has  paised.  All  its  prosperity  has  depart- 
ed, and  nothing 


remains  hut  rum,  decay 
and  pieturesqueness,  The  last  celibate 
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different  little  windows  (it  is  now  rented 
to  several  families),  and  so  readied  the 
K luster  proper. 

The  great  building  fronts  toward  the 
northeast,  is  whitewashed,  and  forms  an 
L with  the  chapel  adjoining.  This  is  the 
Sisters'  House,  and  very  comfortable  it 
looked  from  this  side,  the  queer  little 
windows  winking  down  at  us  in  the  sun 
It  was  along  this  wall  that  the  wounded 
soldiers  sat,  w aited  on  by  the  white-cowl- 
ed sisters,  after  the  bloody  light  at  Bran- 
dywine. Nearly  three  hundred  Amer 


IT  WAS  ALOW  THIS  WALL  THAT  THK  WOt’NDKD  SOLDIKKS  SAT 
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very  unique,  and  all  of  them  were  aged, 
even  metlueval  looking.  One  of  them 
represented  the  narrow  way  leading  to 
eternal  life.  In  the  distance  were  numer- 
ous faces  and  figures  gathered  around  a 
lamb.  The  winding  path  that  led  to  thin 
group  was  marked  with  appropriate  texts 
from  Scripture  in  German,  many  relating 
to  the  hlessedness  of  celibacy:  for  in- 
stance: “ They  that  are  of  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  tlesh,"  etc.  ; "He 
that  is  unmarried  carcih  for  the  things 
that  bfclpug  to  the  Lord,*'  etc. : and  others 
as  appropriate. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than 
our  ramble  through  this  great  barndike 
old  building  under  the  guidance  of  one 


of  the  good  sisters.  Now  we  mounted  a 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  clinging  to  a rope  by 
way  of  balustrade;  now  plunged  down  a 
long  mysterious  passageway  leading  into 
Utter  darkness  and  mystery,  the  very  place 
for  a good  ripe  ghost  of  some  long  pass 
ed-avvay  cowled  and  hooded  sister;  now 
through  vacant  hallways  down  which  the 
wind  sighed  through  cracks  and  crannies 
as  il  lifted  the  loose  shingles  and  weather- 
boards outside,  making  them  crack  and 
flap  as  it  shook  them  about.  Here  and 
there  we  came  to  queer  little  rooms  piled 
high  with  furniture,  rickety  and  antique; 
here  we  discovered  some  curious  wooden 
household  utensils, dishes, platters. spoons, 
a nil  candlesticks,  of  turned  poplar  wood. 
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a ixmyiiR  ok  sootlaxd  worth  fm 

used  i.n;'.Uio.  add  uj^ou  J;u^b  riot  frmii 

hold  lift?  ot  tbo  oitiimiuiiity.  ;-  'lri  ^nmfw-  \\h**yv  ha*  fjt  K\*u'*tny.  .\  \ I w «,-»  vae-Hiit, 
roomwe  fiiuiiA  4 gl^ai  >U*ttd-  baxrm  0 the!  tfe  liiui  itad  tfat-jfe  sirred  itf*> 

ing  in  the  Wimiovy  & iim'epieee  \\i&t  had  tu io  rii  iiy  hut  here  aud  there,  a Huh 

prohahiv  drauvrii  eiuwly  Willi  iiiir  Ua  oasis  in-thiV  d^eri  of  wmuldeW.ug  K»ndi 
inn'4  tnV  of  smite.  A>riitf;t*'  hfiwid  lister  or  . mSs,  soo'le  old.  had  gathered  tugelh 

iVlore.ss  ami  h<?‘r«>  *****  v.  hewu  bench  ami . ,v**‘  a lot  o?  *)»;•  ?>•*(  preserved  . t'urhkm*;* 
bjjjet  of  t>Oj>lar  wocKlr  fe>t  ih  the  earlier  aiid  fitted  .uiiii  r^d.n!  ilie.  ojii 

<iays  the  brothers  cuid  listers  .sttTetclt&l  . iy :'  tlMjg' : 

their  weary  limbs  at  j light  upon  *ue!i  coming  ot  (he  great  night  that  should 
benches,  and  i*ej>oseU  their  \vea,ry  heads  give  her  rest  forever 
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TVssnig  P<>rioMli'0,' a. ' suburb  of  ed  so  #md  iut  iidyajttj^py  for  attack.. 

Kilirrhurgh,  we  Uk*-  the  seaboard  hOe  m Fertile  fields,  bikini  dully  efiJltvat^d.  mm 
mil.  A fevv  oi lies' »idH  brinies  ns  to  P»‘*  s e-over  the  whole  spaces;  Yet  <m  ;•>  ij>*s>.t 
toupads,  af)d  we  are  soon  >Vn  the  field  of  tnoridiig  one  may  fancy  the  impeUmm 
Prmn m.  e lo  o , in  17  IV  Prince Cluc-he and  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  with  lK«m 
it  is  High  ladders  inHictOfl  a or  it  shin  g de  dirks  and  »*l;tymorw1  their  scooiin^  f,c  cs 
feat  o»i  the  royal  t§*oOji%  The  Prince  1^*1  >nd  ^jm^gy  locks,  and  the  bewilderment 
already  L’.ot  poss— >mu  of  E'dm  burgh* and,  ol  tie*  English  soldier#  as  some  wild  nmn 
under  Sir  John  Cope.  tin:  ivii itf>?  troops  >.ier  fell  Up«>n. f.he.ny  wiUi  hi#  » word  in  onc 
'sere  ’’’  hum  u\g  b*o,n  the  s^eh  for  Eo r»rl  ami  ms  dirk  m the  oiU'fcf\  VdKug 

the  pbrphse  Of  ch'yfcintj  the  yiHonmis.  Pvo  at  a iu«ie,  vnmviehliug  u svylhe  Wade' 
*1' ii :hk$W  todl  of  n jjj&ia  with  force;  ejuuigli  io 
cat  mi.  out:  from  Edinburgh  p.  meet  thcoi  sevet  the  iwdifUal  uniVsilid  Tmdvm*  the, 
and  -in  a . fog^y  Sc (ViAni »t »er  morning  h-H  skdll  of  Ins  -opponent.  by  a single  blow 
upon  idem  hcfmV.  das  light,  and  in  foiu*;  ii  is  dbHeud  '(o  keen  one's  sympalhicv. 
mindK^,  fir- • i'ouimi  niid  iM f 1hU'.-*i 0 :;  tyoto  the  Side  oP  Hoy  inv-tciiiler  even  yer 
tiibihUed  Pi<*m  t Yd  mud  Ca rdhre?  had  though  one  run  well  sce.wku  a .tlisnrd 
command  of  *■  sijv..,m5rou  af  cavalry  w horn  HnY.g  it  ■'  won  hi  have  been  for  ScmJuin! 
he  ^tr/vumiiioi  to  ;?n  ?dnm*i;  hut  ^vjk&)  and  for  On- cause  of  librm  had  the  mu: 
with  p;uiK\  ttsi  y fled.  The  iydhoi!  old  em  at  tbrshm  been  followed  by  cm /c 
iiiaii /iUM) J T ut  U)f>doNld  uf  a • . y ieumt&k 

body  of  Milaid ry.}  hui  h»*  vv;<*  no  do^H  hv  A JV.by  imtcy  further  brings  its  to  u». 
nunt-vt:ou:s  vvofi udy,  There  un  no  uvu ftifUiuii  of  Lough eldyv,  from  which  a 
turn  o*  ' Huy  rnoruss  ilntf  s<  psedrd  in.  brunch  line  $$>&*  otK  to  ildddmglon.  »h* 

^ vfifenug  >v(vi<dt  day-  ' ivk^riiO  v*f  ilid  cbhn'tv  ; 

hmdc  Uuoh^crvjfd.  iuc  High  hinders  euifr  iladditiglon  ha*  .smhc  indy  piildh-  view 
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in  ouj*  BmK  in  with  flit-.  Iwes  se v * u.  li n m j . V td vy . The  old  Norman 

of  two  great  -*  Kd'VArd  Irviiig  family  of  Van.-v.  UuH  ohmim-d  a gr? ho  of 

and  Xiioma^ Carly  t*.  It  wu*  lufvg  ilwtt  G»>.iitw  ai<4  Oirletoiri  in  'Tin*  t vydilb  ceth 
ring  taught  tb^  yodtig’  ulya  ti.o'V  ftiry, ^aiul  huilt  the  wajfe  utyt  very 

auillteiv  loo  that  t>rJv|«h  Ivvid^  Vniyuil,  fur  :$#iU\'&l  from  tUt  ^ortivan 
UM‘ao:t»'viea:iiiaini.^d  widi  hi&  iu&trOfiai'ublc*  The  present  proprietor  ohlermny  tYm«.» 
ivilh,  Jane  UVhsh.  The  «ddy  »bey  vhmviu  the  mothers  Milej  is  Lady  Mary  Nid»e! 
vv  (lie  h conkiins  tlm  <?f  * 'nrlyh.  llumdUoi.  &.  ha  If-sixioe  of  ? !♦#*  nu/V  ,0  n,<* 

be  vesdeT  eo'aMeOHljy  by  heiv*oi*y  fare  Ih/HO  *$UiU*M? 

/H/vvtoy;  husband.  sometimes  al  dead  <>t  ^V.  imn  c ‘niir  jo  BimWrH  It  &. 

ntxhi.  an4  timVo  »•-  an  Lderestiirg  a curiod*  huh-  crmgjmnobde -.of p plnco. 

thill  m»  diH'  ^v;Csiir|(i  wlieii  be  had  brayed  Be^ui  with  a lisbmc  ioualet,  add  a town, 

to  i/p  ifeft  i'ilbiie  iff  }i^  jb’uUtlih.^  ltf*  :rb:  hop*e w.tfotti**  old  repy 

maimxl  >0  fooelifel  the  afieridaui.  having*-  iwitUt  mhfd  hub'  royal  burgh.  holding 
looked  in  $i  T he  were  well,  haunt  a charter  fypffi  Unbelt.  lit,  and  gttgriv 
hirii.t-n  Ins  i<nns.,  M»  each  #ml  a number  di  . i»i<nUnil|  villa*- 

;Knt^  have  no  time  to  visit Ilaihlingadi  anitliideU'  far  hi^hiouahl^  seaml*  v.m4% 
at  peeked  it  Obr  tram  moves  bn  k>  Dmn.,  urs-  anil  yob  luvvv  the  hbntfk  of  NoKU 
•tvltei^  a branch  4*>  North  Berwick  leaves  Berwick  Ifni  itK  elmnu  lie*  md )v  afoor 
the  unm  line  V^y  n&k  our  friends  to  ami  lime.,  Tim  glory  of  North  B«*rwk-k 
look  round  mi  tin*  fields  ami  say  if  ever  is  its  benchv  and  its  links,  and  <fs islands, 
they  saw  nik'U  admirable  farming.  For  aud  ir \ son  view,  und  it\  Lav,  n.tu\  tfe  in 
nearly : ;$  y^rii t fjtf^  : ag  Had'  emuparalde  frt:;df  ai r.  i/  Situaii^  ^1  thtf 
diiirru>nxli>r*y  has  la^n  flic  imud  »]tun  icox  sout  hern  shore  of  Bn  KiriltMf  Kf»rB».  a 
of  SeoUis.i  :Rrr»cnlUUT-_  and  nr  hclievc  it  j(Sl>k>  ou.l  i*n  a Ufeuii.mil  group  of  fnhii^fe 
in  thjx  respect  to  u u>wi  passed  in  any  rocks,  of  wfiiOh  Kujra.  ihn  l^tnh,  I’nup 
jwcwa  of  thfe:  AVaritl.  [cfih,  tiu-  Buss,' and  ihv  May  are  the  ur>u 

ydiSirrvc,  CIS  |>r«>cts*d  . ,{  raige  »m  the  coii.S|»u:*oou,s.  Bold  head  1mm Is  mol  irrts  of 
Urr  over  >vl licit  rise  tin*  ivy  clad  iov/ms  basalt  stand  •guardians  to  a Miros^ioh  of 
and  ga Was' tic-  a b».rjre,  imp<>ttntf  run,  It  hcfomiul  hays  Where  tin:  stmm».h  snmi. 
i.i  ftVrhHUii  OastlyR  Th&  -bitek  with  i tK/treasgrp^-’ .jainl  shell 


imlr— eiftd \y i x o Tfie.  uhiK1 
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aiid  tir*'  tin*  joy  and  dultgbl.of  old  khii^sv  *jud.  n>06t  elastic.  of  bis  clubs,  lie 

und  yuM^\  it  - 4 1 1 ded  that  takc&  a cur^fi^l  V^inv,  atid  inking  back 

thfVpIuee  is  iHvurubio.lv*  y;edn  vrboaL'  las  club  aluiosf  10  his  left  ea*\  .•l)»,ut&r>  it 
m$|  *>v  vaoocfiL^:.  or  fishing*  The.  Firth  is  round  with  ins  whole  force  «d  flu*  biui;. 

too ifea  for  that f it  mnd  Nr  Uk-U  *lfcsrt*ibes>  a fcviuttfa  1 curve  i u the 

too  lH>r--eiisterN,  that  jvhrr  n£i%  and  alights  ut  a distance,  if  thepiaver 

in  upon  . it  e ver  ami  Jiian  like  unvitrurm  kpof  iir.it  rate  calibre,  of  perhaps  ttvo  hmi 
eUed  of  the  £e*t,  TV#  irrike  h $$ ilVfcd . ’ynrds.  0i$  opponent  thViidr#*  The 

for  tin*,  if  hfis  k line stretch  of  link*,  where  muph-  Ti  is  h strnl  role  of  the  game  that 
Ilf.*  hivo'nfe  arid  healthful  ^.uue  of  gjilf  ;> 

;fd^ye)il  $r«al  iwlrau'i^.  ( II  kddfiodli  , : ■ .-W'-U:  ’]'  .V-’v-  • 

Ur conceive  the  enthusiasm  vviieh  e>isi!> 

h«v  tin.'  simple  game.  The  iicika;  form 'u  jjr, 

nibiig-  Ilk*: ) vv  ; , . 


the  wilted  t •/ v- r- . • » t . ^ 

level,  bu-s 'iafh  a e*  <**.-*"  ;•:  *..;••  ;i 

vvihh  ir?  .•»••*» 

banks  ■,••••• 

Lind  -ffiiih&fa;  p'd:  i P\n: 

! &y  ;e<onf° 

Unit »if  whipc  -i»<»  *•'.  ■/;* 

'^flsh  ** • : .-  i-i)  iU^t/ • -it  k /f  1 •>  ‘ a '■  bh tl ■ 0 d aKfc  t-y '. ,.  ■ . ^ 

geiiptm  tfffe*  ^>f  small  appl&i, 

which  tb*tVt-n  forward  by  meaf»s  |>f. 

einm  of  .V 'UOsir-.  f-l'!ii^  and  Sizes,  tli*>  obje^l 

bom-r  u«-~f';:d  m ivitb  a*  fmv -strokes  the  halt 
1 V¥. #feT  iteai^^f  of  eerhavn  whereit 

the  swvof  a tiiitihteri  Mot  <d  the  el 
hhi^Yfiid  tbkhc  parts  of  thy  ^hnies4  * 

EtMdi  jtiayer  nsuniiy-  «vin>in - . the^krll 

,.;<iiir')  hjr  iV  •‘codd^  .'•‘,  or  eh»ho.iU-raa';  fj-W 

tfy'rt  *nfU$ ir  W i! of  tie/  bail  a A d \ \ \ 

■ .tifthhi  r ' fc-iVtd  /of ;^.db  ;i^  ';foniid:‘;h:<  Im  itmt 

a'.ri(v«*  |r^  di^''Voe  ii.oif  .-aod  the  *vhola 

e/a/ji^'T  euerhrd  may'  he  *a-v>a  or  evelit  *•" 

At.  ffarhite  ‘•••‘'‘b  l-i.v'vr  h.j^  jii'ivi;v*trr  S-hit.  » !.«• 

of’  1 .j*  krtitt*: |t.i' r.i'Ut dl  ol  'on ;l;  t he 

f , ■,  • fburnUn 

^fiV f : ‘ Uro  ,^U 
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their  balls,  by  an  equal  number 
of  strokes,  within  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  of  the  hole — then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  The  player 
surveys  the  ground  between 
his  ball  and  the  hole  with  the 
keenest  interest,  observes  all 
the  varieties  of  surface  that 
may  give  the  ball  a little  incli- 
nation to  this  side  or  that,  mea- 
sures the  distance  with  his  eye, 
settles  the  precise  line  along 
which  the  ball  is  to  be  project- 
ed, and  after  the  most  intense 
deliberation  gives  it  the  parting 
stroke.  Perhaps  he  is  content 
to  lay  it  “ dead,”  that  is,  so  near 
the  hole  that  his  next  stroke  is 
almostcertain toputitin.  With 
an  equal  solemnity  and  profun- 
dity of  deliberation  his  oppo- 
nent follows  suit.  Perhaps 
the  ball  makes  straight  for  the 
hole,  but  just  on  its  very  lip  is 
turned  aside  by  an  all  but  im- 
perceptible protuberance  on  the 
ground.  Perhaps  it  comes  with 
a slight  momentum,  and  bounds 
right  over  the  hole.  Perhaps  it 
settles  near  the  hole  in  the  very 


THE  BASS  ROCK. 


line  which  his  opponent  has 

to  traverse,  so  that  the  opponent  can  hard*  add  to  it  the  artificial  excitement  of  bet- 


ly  get  in  without  sending  in  the  other  ball 
and  perhaps  giving  the  hole  to  the  other 
player.  Judging  from  the  solemn  and 
anxious  expression  of  face  on  all  con- 
cerned, one  might  suppose  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depended  on  the  result  of  a stroke. 
Perhaps  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 
popularity  of  the  game  with  Scotchmen, 
for  their  grave  and  solemn  nature  seems 
to  agree  with  the  character  of  the  game. 
After  the  ball  has  been  “holed ” it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  players  proceed  as  before,  till 
they  reach  the  next  hole  in  the  course. 

The  distance  between  the  extreme  holes 
as  the  game  is  here  played  is  three  miles; 
on  other  links  it  may  be  more  or  less,  but 


ting,  the  miserable  device  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  spoiling  the  simple  and 
natural  pleasures  of  life.  One  of  the 
amenities  of  the  game  is  furnished  by  the 
blunders  of  unskilful  players.  Losing 
balls  and  breaking  clubs  are  common  in- 
cidents to  such.  Usually  they  have  a 
wonderful  knack  of  getting  into  the  risks, 
and  no  knack  whatever  of  getting  out  of 
them.  An  odd  jargon  of  technical  phrases 
gathers  round  the  game,  especially  among 
what  are  called  “ professionals.”  Take  a 
sample  of  this  from  the  answer  said  to 
have  been  given  by  a “caddy”  at  St.  An- 
drew's to  liis  employer,  who,  having  ad- 
vanced his  ball  but  a little  way  from  the 


in  all  the  game  involves  a considerable  “teeing”  ground,  could  not  believe  that 


amount  of  healthy  exercise,  not  so  vio- 
lent or  exhaustiug  as  cricket  or  foot-ball. 
There  is  a fair  amount  of  wholesome  ex- 
citement, too,  in  watching  the  course  of 
your  own  ball  and  your  opponent’s,  avoid- 
ing the  risks  or  getting  out  of  them,  and 
doing  your  best  to  “hole”  the  ball.  It  is 
lamentable  that  some  players  cannot  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  wholesome  natu- 
ral excitement  the  game  supplies,  but  must 


he  was  about  to  play  his  ninth  stroke. 
The  caddy  promptly  furnished  a history 
of  the  preceding  eight.  “Ye  tappit  it  artf 
the  tee  in  yun.  missed  the  globe  in  twa, 
went  into  the  Principal's  Nose  in  three; 
ye  didna  get  oot  in  four,  but  ye  got  oot 
in  five;  ye  gaed  into  the  whins  in  sax;  ye 
didna  get  oot  in  seeven,  but  ye  got  oot 
in  aclit ; an'  noo ye're  playin'  your  ninth." 
Which  being  translated  means:  you  sim- 
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VMiing'  h>ek  issued 
ski?  )6v  bn  tv:)  i.i 
vfVUmtii  b u mbe-r  jLfttf 
^iij|$fe>4yg  has  beeii 
pi^Hx^l  by  vtilcaiiu* 
matifery  vdjieh  b&ji 
i»suaJ]  y sluip^ii  itself 
iri  bald,  t‘>a^ry 
gSv  rbiiig  abruptly 
Ikitii  Uit-  bud 

i>u<l  the  sm.  Tit tfc 

ply  U*iich4rii  ybur  bkiWm.  t&;  top  . so-  as  .&*■  .'•  trap-  forpittUou  bxi^ntl4s  all  tUeMyay  fmm 
moved  otf  the  tne  U u-  lirsst  Mn.lu*  at  the  Ihm bar  Oti  ttu*  itiUKt  ft>  Stirlju^  on  thR 
4^^' ^*>i> eu tif^Jy . s^^it^in^yairr  £?£ve.rul  of  tR^:  most  ee  iterated 

duH  Mi  the  atf  .so  as  not  even  ro.hk  th*  of  the  hiMorb'al  Inonr-oes  of  Bool  -laud 
\un£:-  £9itf  vvent.  iuU>  the  tvejfe  mired  nu  t h&se  v^tom'  m5j^^r 
santi- bank  ealiwl  'Mho  PrimMj>al>  -NomM1 • ; ■ .VRinbur  Castle  I&Jln  burgh  Oasile;  Siu 
you  failed  to  i.nn^  out  the  hall  with  the  lm;r  (.Vis! le.  ami  on  J h«.  eoast  I>nm 

"ilftlik b ii  t« ' M f < fce»-od ed  With  live  sixth  ; with  barton  ud^lii  almost  Supp«_, >•.*-:  i\\»i 

tlio  seven*  h ;;V»d  ♦oght.li  you  dul  Ute '.same.  IVoyidenee  pl  ot  atod  Ute.se  petRxaab:  Ru- 
in tin  y hoe  and  your  next  stroke  >*  strong!, ukR  from  M r*l  to  the  peaeSiMRs 
the . liOifi*  1>  duty  be  added  that  ioioiy  of  a country  whose  people  w oti  id  oftou 
iad.Rsy  cluetly ; Vf>‘ingt  urA  fa^’i?nrted  with  hRye  iu  eouteijd  odds  boilf 

golf  ; And  though  they  d$  iiql  play  with 
tlir  sdphtusneAs  the  gCiuRtoeto 

they  have  tmvtxvUm  uud  Ijnirnnirienfs  of 
tbjde  uwm M , • x ;•  ;kV-R\  M a V . :/\.\ 

But  We  dill  pftt  U>:  puiMRy 

seidptiofi  uf  Noyth  Berwick  with 

our  respuMa  iu  tii ri.-y ^rst' ^ . dx#bih^$%  3J&- 
rkuted  nbfenv  the  r exomUhi  pi  Ip  before 
Rlueik  i^enrclmg  to  yif 
the  ' Intjftaft.  ‘#mi  . 

wbRpe  thoy-  f . thn  tugUt J , :d  ^v»A®ik  } 

Kotih  Bexovu  k o.  .Vldxry  , 
winch  l*  <h^e-  to  .‘Ute  Hdk:  - 

way  tibnyl^e?/ 4^^ 

back  to  the  tsynl/tli  ijMijufv, 

J bythw.bee.ii'  fmi  udi^l  IfV  t)  ti  us 
etyri,  Eiirl  iif  lU:  t ;$ C*^v  kl t v^V- 

dV-.a  hpl>  M-,. y: 
pt'ioi’e^,  tip4  rtehty  if  not  Y 
riyyodiy  lai.loAv^d  with,  lajid^  ?>' 
j Li  the  i h' r i u ...''• 

B'yfe,  -uni  foiir  ofe-fiyiv  - > 

ro)\ji!»ess  Though  • now  i U > 
its  ru h d#  siqi&j  i and  . * v ‘ • / 

ea id 4 if  xv us  tine t a ciuigniH 


tow.v  of  yonnr  vuitwti  k 


A Vxfl^'pi  ty  >*<>^0.  BERWICK 
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t?pT niz  HARWiift 


to  u horrible  iw;  fm\!>b>r$h  l&rwteds  avCs  occupied  in  misd$UAri»i-sr  to  tire  people 
a great  centre  -of  wtteiies  ..ashore.  1 *.&  • LfemlH^ionto..  Usque  ail  Esce- 

a*o  mid  to-  have  Urns  burnt  at  the  siaw.  imuhr. "says  an  rdil  clUirtcr— from  Lam 
The  whole  cc*>x>%  t>  liroj  with  bard;.  jagged  vnermoor  fo  Invcresk -- but.  n*peci&Uyv  to 
hasialtic  rocks,  shooting out  here  ,=*nd  then*  the  three  contiguous  parishes  of  Anld 

niXO  capes  and  li badlands : ami  tern  Me  is  Mono.  TyumeTmn,  nod  Whuekirlc 

tin  fab:  irf  the  pour  *h ip  wlieti  caught  at  k is  veexo  iraMe  that  I w««  otlj^  of  the 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  by  a tierce  north  islands  around  North.  Lv*r wick  were  hi 
ciiMer  and  dashed  I uqxdessly  against,  the  very  eirl  v ihuv*.  t lye  homes  .of  Christum 
iron : harrier,  .institutions  Ole*  of  I lose  was -the  Lie  of 

But  ha  us  mark  the  inlands  of  the  May,  w kwh  hex  jcur  the  mynah  pt  the 
*aun*  mtibodal  that  .shoot,  up  from  the  iju  Firth  of  Forth,  and  e<  ciose.r  b*  t he  Fde 
dertyhig  reef,  and  hy  thj&fi-  varied  ;Oid  than  i*>  ?.!,»*  Fast  Lothiar-  dmro  and  w wvv 
striking  beans  tftv-e  to  this  place  ds  pum  marked  hy  a lijrjii- house. -much  heeded  m 
characteristic  b-aturt*.  By  far  the  meh  there  stmiby  wntris,  X '..ry.rt' 'ear'iy  tra 
remarkable  of  them  is  the  Buss.  It  'j*m*  diihm  cop  ft  eel*  lids  ivlaiul  nhh  a sidnf 

bold.  'upright,  mibrokyu  mass  of  curly  or  m.i<sum -<iy  named  .Adeem,  behvv<*d  hy 
.threC  lumdvcd  feet  high  and  about  a mlM  home  ir>  Lave  Mvn » amative  of  Tkmtmry, 
in  eifxmit; . rbi-og  •* ' t f mirk' :Utv . :*ya others-. -of  The  %vas  p» 

*omc  two  iTiife  O^ii^  Ah^hwh  a u>  Bfcvldr^d. 
o«s  symbol  of  skength  bod  sMbiidy.  hkr  hi*  ‘ brother.,  he  was  ,ic'mM*vm*d  > • 

The  Bass  however,  has  a hi*. Imp;  that  vial,  the  mum -boat  Icuehinu  rtmi  pretvgjjl 
goes  hack  i \velyF  lumdr>M  y eprw  fn  Mm  mg  m ihe .pm.ipfe-  of  Fife-  fhi  ihek.kmd 
,?dxU*  .or  seventh  neptvax. iv. 'formed i (lie  of  ftuim  There ywas  ako  at  -me  kfiiu  !$ 
bathe  of  CkmtkhH  Fhaptd  ^uh^qu^»itiy 1 f-i ft- ' vi' . _a- 'Itif f Titt'1 ; 

m-y,  ikuv  ' known  Si  Bahli^d  lie  sofOe  end  ^reil  r pdawed  priory  .on  the 
seeius  to had  >dl  tile  navifCKtocsji  and  of  .Akhv  .thn  erthevjy^u  hicT*  ^ifl  Tetiiron 
fervor  ofdhv  Test  <*f  ihe  Fiddce  There  rrips  "hv  stc;>m-.. 

tfest,  and  U>  bare  liuul  ait  tfte  Basis,  cr  froMi  ’Jvmdh  ihr  B^8  hmI 

to  \^)dob  he  would  pi -e'evihify  5-vwrt  on  c>er  • Bn*  Muj  tfw  Ba>  e ltowrver  is  uy.invtl  y 
tauv'bc^^ians.'  w’hdc  his  tiimr  r,v^  rddeh  v .asirnd  m an  open  f*uac  frmu  C&My  Bay, 
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far-famed  castle  of  Tan- 
tallon.  Sir W alter'sde- 
scriptiou  of  it  in  “ Mar 
ruioiv’  if  not  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry, 
is  a wonderfully  correct 
word-picture. 

The  origin  of  Tan 
tallon  Castle,  the  re- 
nowned stronghold  of 
' the  Douglases,  is  un- 

known. For  centuries 
it  was  the  great  citadel 
of  the  family  on  the  east 
of  Scotland.  Its  situa 
tion  was  so  remarkable, 
jurist  the  structure  so  strong, 

I and  the  means  of  de 

fence  so  skilful,  that  it 
seemed  to  defy  military 
#£ attack.  In  1479,  the 
^KyagHiL;^: <o  barony  of  North  Ber 

wick  and  the  castle  of 
Tan  tallon  having  been 
forfeited  some  time  be- 
f ore  by  the  Earl  of  Doug 
las,  were gi  veil  b v Janies 
IV.  to  the  Earl*  of  An 
gus.  the  famous  ‘ Bell 
the-Oat v>  of  Scottish  his 
tory,  who  figures  m 
( Marin  ion  " os  the  lord 
of  the  place.  In  the 
&?:■ days  of  the  next  earl  the 
castle  stood  a siege  by 
King  James  V.,  but  the 
king  was  unable  to  take 
it.  I n 1639,  however,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Cov- 
enanters ; thereafter 
Cromwell's  troops  besieged  it,  and  after  a 
feeble  defence  it  was  taken  again.  About 
a hundred  ami  fifty  years  ago  the  castle 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrym 
pie.  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

About  it  mile  to  the  east  of  Tautultun 
stands  another  old  ruin,  that  of  An  hi 
liume.  It  lias  not  the  massive  grandeur 
nor  the  rugged  wildness  of  Tahtallon ; in 
fact  the  proprietor.  Mr  Laid  lay,  of  Sea 
diffe,  takes  iv  pride  in  making  everything 
trig  and  pleasant  around.  Extremes 
meet  at  Auldlmme,  pleasure  and  pain;  it 
is  a charming  place  for  picnics,  but  a fear 
ful  place  for  shipwrecks.  When  there 
is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  this  neighborhood 
is  pretty  sure  of  its  share.  In  stormy 
weather  the  excellent  proprietor,  with  hi* 


AVLDHAJIK  CASTLK 


the  passengers  having  permission  to  land. 
There  is  not  much  of  interest  on  the  rock, 
except  the  remains  of  the  old  fortification 
and  prison.  But  it  is  a unique  experience 
to  be  iu  the  midst  of  the  great  flock#  of 
git n nets,  and  especially  to  watch  them 
from  above,  poised  on  their  bountiful 
wings,  nr  plunging  with  extended  wings 
into  the  water  in  search  of  their  daily 
bread.  Thfc  distance  froth  the  main  land  is 
a couple  of  miles;  in  fair  weather  two  or 
three  houjrs  is  ample  time  for  the  excur- 
sion. 

But  now,  as  we  turn  our  back  oti  the 
Bass,  another  ruined  castle,  grainier  and 
far  more  massive  ami  lofty  than  pirletmu 
fills  the  eye  Oh  a lofty  jagged  cliff  that 
seems  to  ruu  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  wash- 
ed on  three  sides  bv  its  waters,  stands  the 
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family  ii mi  ^orrauW  jy  im  the  Vateh  f<vr  iifa*;XvhitrU  H brhiir*.  Yew  by year  iVts: 
such  cutastrophe^i.  \vlu*fceyereak  fa^oiiv  ^rm^vuig  far&ee-  :thfaij>K  dot  vjfjiidl>\  and 
to  ^r(jv^fU.  tli^in,  nr.  \viic-u  do  nr»\:)r  it  i*  sh'U  ;i  COItipacatj  vnl y quiet H s.»v*j «%$:-.• 

id  edir  frit  ilitJir  vict  ims.  i> nm1  l<r  fa-uC  temi  Jtjtofiu .. ;'; ?l3i^,‘t'uwlfel^ 
tended  to:  here  *&$£  and  from  .»il  juris  ni  fin  t;  tided 

The  ciminU  rtf  i.Ue? .region.  as;  we  have  Kingdom  • visitor*,  jjmr  W fn - 

said*  ls  si  bout  the  UH'St  i.vaniiir  u>  S;nt  queid  tin  in.  'VBht  lhrw<  k m*  Jhit:*r  of  **- 
hunl.  But  it-  nerds  a £O0d  rhi^'  to  lit;?: in  q>.ir>arcni  wdlvs  and  mu*r>*lH>£ 'drives/ 
vvUtn  The  sea  v,  how  <s  reniarkuhly  /Tear  1 Le;xiu'V't}  e<durs  ?.d  tin;  HcUU,  The meta, 
and  |df!atsant,  ai.ul  tin  ha  Onus:  heaeh  ud  Ihe  -;u  the  hr:n»fa  and  m-v.  won  tile 
*Uivabk>.  esjw  vial  ly-  h-r  W/m.iwt'  itiid  « ? t : f /'harm  of  seuv  i .» nU  nre-nT >.r  are  a-  pee 
ilrfclK  And  though  tu*  p&H  of  fsehtj>Tj>ii  Jujl-iMf; to  MTi ilfi  ^viiolfo- 

is  exempt.  from  S<  :<»i«  b !nbt>  :/m I oven  sum,  :■ ■?•  r -;«ij  * ha;  i>  !..  be  found  on 

heavier  form*  of  mol*fnr/%  Norih  In-rwiok  the  ti>k k>-.  AVn  hope  dut\  reader  will  to* 
i»  aseert:dn‘.!d  to  he  one  of  the  drev.f  n o*  d Mjiudhtl  That  >'»•  have  ju-stiin-d  the  title 

ishes . iu  the  emmOy;  3l«>ty  | nor  .-,n  m our  rateee.  and  muvdum-d  them  t"  .* 
bear  illness  t*«  Un  »W’'l,  o.m  * • * ‘im*  > ui  ^em Uual  Ayi>^f h knowing/' 
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MISS  BURNEY,  in  her  diary,  says  of 
Boswell:  41 1 feel  sorry  to  be  named 
or  remembered  by  that  biographical  anec- 
dotical  memorandummer  till  his  book  of 
poor  Dr.  Johnson’s  life  is  finished  and 
published.”  The  tone  is  contemptuous, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  book  of  the  an- 
ecdotical  memorandummer  will  outlast 
Evelina , and  preserve  its  author’s  name. 
It  is  now  nearly  a century  since  Boswell’s 
Johnson  was  published.  The  preface  to 
the  first  edition  is  dated  London,  April 
20,  1791,  and  its  last  words,  which  from 
such  a writer  seemed  merely  presumptu- 
ous, time  has  proved  to  be  prophetic.  He 
says  that  .in  recording  so  much  of  “the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  ‘the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,’ I have 
largely  provided  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  mankind.” 

We  say  such  a writer,  because  when 
Miss  Burney  wrote  of  him  in  her  diary 
he  was  not  the  Boswell  of  literature 
whom  we  know,  but  a professional  au- 
thor whose  private  eccentricities  and  pub- 
lic performances  made  him  more  ridicu- 
lous than  respectable.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  literary  history  that  this  man 
should  have  written  the  book  which  at  the 
-end  of  the  first  century  of  its  publication 
has  become  so  famous  by  its  intrinsic 
value  and  universal  approval  that  it  is 
one  of  the  last  books  which  the  world 
would  see  lost  from  literature.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Johnson  fill  a dozen  vol- 
umes, but  none  of  them  is  comparable  as 
a permanent  work  of  literature  to  this 
record  of  the  sayings  of  their  author,  and 
it  is  to  the  consummate  skill  of  the  set- 
ting that  this  renown  is  largely  due. 

Boswell’s  first  work,  an  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  an  Amiable  Young  Lady , ap- 
peared in  1761,  just  thirty  years  before  the 
Life  of  Johnson.  His  next  essay,  an  Ode 
to  Tragedy , was  published  anonymously, 
and  was  ingeniously  dedicated  to  himself, 
the  dedication  opening  with  the  worths, 
“I  have  no  intention  of  paying  you  com- 
pliments.” This  dexterous  device  seems 
to  show  that  the  art  of  advertisement  was 
not  first  developed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Boswell's  Corsica  and  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  attracted  attention.  Gray,  the 
most  accomplished  and  critical  of  schol- 
ars, was  greatly  pleased  with  the  Corsica. 
But  not  even  the  excellence  of  the  book 
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could  change  the  personal  impression 
which  its  author  had  produced,  and  the 
poet  said  that  it  only  proved  that  “any 
fool  may  write  a valuable  book  by 
chance.” 

Boswell’s  own  personality  has  become 
almost  as  familiar  as  he  makes  that  of 
Johnson,  and  a late  critic  says  truly  that 
we  all  have  a liking  for  Boswell,  though 
most  of  us  are  presumptuous  enough  to 
mix  up  with  that  feeling  some  degree  of 
contempt  and  pity.  He  was  vain,  and 
drunken  often,  yet  with  an  amusing  con- 
ceit of  moral  self-control.  He  wanted 
self-respect,  but  he  was  infinitely  good- 
humored,  and  very  proud  of  his  worship 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  the  doctor’s  domi- 
neering air  is  often  entertaining,  the  hu- 
mor of  the  scene  is  heightened  by  the  loy- 
al admiration  of  the  satellite.  But  grati- 
tude for  his  inestimable  service  overbears 
all  other  feeling  toward  Bozzy.  Macau- 
lay, in  his  savage  assault  upon  Croker, 
Boswell’s  editor,  concedes  the  extraordi- 
nary value  of  Boswell’s  work;  and  Carlyle, 
who  spares  few,  says  of  his  great  work  that 
Boswell,  “out  of  the  fifteen  millions  that 
then  lived  and  had  bed  and  board  in  the 
British  Islands,  has  provided  us  with  a 
greater  pleasure  than  any  other  individ- 
ual.” Indeed,  every  reader  says,  what 
Thackeray  said  of  Dickens,  “I  take  and 
enjoy  my  share,  and  say  a benediction  for 
the  meal.” 

Part  of  the  benediction  in  this  case 
justly  falls  to  a good  editor  of  such  a 
work,  and  especially  to  the  last  and  much 
the  best  editor  of  all.  The  superb  edi- 
tion of  Boswell  issued  by  the  Harpers, 
in  connection  with  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  Oxford,  is  edited  by  Dr.  George  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  and  is  the  most  complete,  com- 
prehensive, and  satisfactory  ever  issued. 
Boswell’s  book,  and  Johnson  himself, 
have  been  together  a passion  with  Dr. 
Hill.  For  many  years  lie  has  studied  the 
literature  and  history  of  Johnson’s  time 
with  reference  to  him,  and  lie  lias  brought 
to  the  task  of  editing  Boswell  not  only 
unrivalled  knowledge,  but  a certain  spirit 
of  devotion  akin  to  Boswell’s,  which  has 
added  largely  in  Boswell’s  way  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Hill  says  of  John- 
son: “ I have  sought  to  follow  him  wher- 
ever a remark  of  his  requirea  illustration, 
and  have  read  through  many  a book  that 
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I might  trace  to  its  source  a reference  or 
an  allusion.” 

The  new  edition,  therefore,  is  Boswell 
richly  illuminated  and  illustrated.  It  is  a 
worthy  centennial  edition.  The  English 
critics  not  only  acknowledge  what  one  of 
them  calls  “the  strenuous  tenacity  with 
which  Dr.  Hill  has  performed  his  labor  of 
love,”  but  “ the  wide  information,  the  pas- 
sion for  research,  and  the  thorough  sat- 
uration with  the  spirit  and  literature  of 
the  time  wrhich  his  volumes  everywhere 
exhibit.  The  pains  he  has  taken  to  in- 
sure accuracy  are  unexampled,  and  if  a 
fresh  reader,  authority  in  hand,  should 
happen  on  a typographical  slip  or  a false 
reference,  he  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  extent  of  the  fields  and  the  multiplied 
sources  of  information.  In  these  days,  to 
be  a Johnsonian  specialist,  even  of  infe- 
rior rank,  requires  unlimited  leisure  and 
a by  no  means  limited  library.” 

It  is  fortunate,  since  a biography  was 
to  be  so  universally  read  and  become  so 
permanent  a possession  of  literature,  that 
it  should  have  been  the  life  of  so  true  and 
characteristic  a specimen  of  British  man- 
hood as  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  the  modern 
Englishman  of  the  John  Bull  type  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Puritan  or  Cavalier, 
the  insula**  eighteenth  century  English- 
man, there  is  no  better  illustration  than 
Johnson.  His  virtues  and  his  weaknesses 
all  smack  of  his  native  land,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  most  popular  and  en- 
tertaining book  describes  a character  so 
intensely  English  that  it  has  never  been 
translated,  we  believe,  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

Macaulay  was  so  naturally  sympathetic 
with  Johnson  that  his  admiration  of  him 
is  not  surprising.  But  Carlyle  and  Haw- 
thorne are  not  less  affected  by  the  sturdy 
sincerity  of  his  character,  the  suggestive 
play  of  his  mind,  and  the  moral  fidelity 
of  his  whole  nature.  His  works  probably 
are  now  little  read.  His  opinions  are  by 
no  means  accepted  as  final.  His  primacy 
in  letters  is  no  longer  acknowledged.  But 
the  man  whom  we  hear  in  Boswell  talks 
so  wisely  and  well  that  we  say  of  our 
first  acquaintance  with  Boswell’s  John- 
son, as  Carlyle  said  of  Tennyson's  first 
visit  to  him,  “it  was  an  unforgettable 
day.” 

The  feeling  of  the  reader  of  this  latest 
and  magnificent  edition  of  feoswell  will 
be  an  affectionate  regret  that  so  true  a 
lover  of  books  as  Johnson  could  not  have 


seen  this  noble  form  of  the  book  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  subject.  It  may  not 
be  the  last  edition  of  a work  which  is 
destined  to  so  long  a duration.  But  it 
must  be  many  years  before  any  lover  of 
Johnson  or  student  of  his  times  and  of 
general  literature  will  be  able  to  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  edition. 


At  the  hour  of  writing  there  is  an  ac- 
tive, and  even  violent,  certainly  an  amus- 
ing, controversy  proceeding  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  about 
the  proper  place  for  the  proposed  celebra- 
tion in  1892  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  New  York  is  reminded 
that  it  is  a city  built  upon  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  the  continent,  but 
not  upon  the  main-land — a thrust  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  New  York  to 
reply  that  the  position  is  all  the  more  be- 
fitting, because  Columbus  discovered  not 
the  main  land  of  the  continent,  but  an 
outlying  island.  It  was  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  October,  1492,  that,  sitting 
upon  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  he  was 
sure  that  he  saw  lights  moving  on  the 
shore,  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  he  saw  land  rising  from 

u the  dashing, 

Silverflashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador.” 

To  the  other  charge  that  New  York  is 
substantially  a foreign  city,  the  reply 
might  be  made  that  Chicago  is  not  alto- 
gether a domestic  city  irf  the  sense  of 
freedom  from  the  foreign  element.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  whispered  that  the  fa- 
mous anarchic  troubles  in  Chicago  were 
due  to  that  element,  and  also,  greatly  to 
its  credit,  were  subdued  by  it  in  large 
part.  New  York,  indeed,  has  a larger 
Irish  population  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  But  there  is  also  a fair  share 
of  native  Americans,  and  upon  the  whole, 
and  upon  cooler  reflection,  it  may  be  per- 
haps admitted  even  by  Chicago  to  be  an 
American  city. 

There  is  certainly  no  larger  city  upon 
the  continent  which  virtually  Columbus 
discovered,  although  John  Cabot  first  saw 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  first  four  cities  in 
population  in  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  of 
the  New  World.  Its  convenience  of  ac- 
cess by  land  and  sea  is  unsurpassed.  Nor 
can  any  city  entertain  more  comfortably 
a vast  multitude  of  persons.  It  is  uot, 
indeed,  the  centre  of  population  upon  the 
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continent.  But  if  a world’s  fair  is  to  be 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  other  nations  are  to  be 
bidden  to  display  their  inventions  and 
their  products  by  the  side  of  ours,  such  a 
fair  must  be  held  in  some  American  city. 
And  which  city  for  that  purpose  is  the  fit- 
ter, one  upon  the  prairies  or  one  upon  the 
sea?  No  American,  indeed,  forgets  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  Northwest.  Its 
rapid  development,  growth,  and  civiliza- 
tion are  marvellous.  Chicago  is  a mir- 
acle among  cities,  and  could  certainly  ac- 
commodate and  conduct  a world's  fair 
with  the  utmost  liberality,  skill,  and  suc- 
cess. But  the  world  would  certainly 
send  its  products  more  easily,  and  there- 
fore more  willingly  and  more  abundant- 
ly, to  a seaport,  and  that  consideration 
should  be  conclusive. 

This  at  least  is  the  view  of  New  York, 
which  made  the  first  active  demonstration 
toward  holding  such  a fair  by  the  action 
of  its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the 
large  and  representative  meeting  summon- 
ed by  the  Mayor.  This  action,  however, 
was  promptly  followed  by  Chicago,  where 
the  Mayor  appointed  a large  committee  to 
secure  the  fair  for  the  great  Western  city. 
In  this  strife  of  cities  it  is  suggested  that 
Washington  should  be  selected  as  the  site. 
But  except  that  it  is  the  national  capital, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  such  a se- 
lection. This,  however,  is  merely  a his- 
torical record.  Before  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  appears  the  city  of  the  fair 
will  have  been  chosen,  and  the  other 
cities  will  have  acquiesced  and  organized 
their  co-operation.  At  least  this  is  to  be 
hoped,  although  Chicago  at  this  moment 
breathes  only  war,  and  Philadelphia  re- 
marks with  dignity  that  New  York  stood 
aloof  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876  until  its  success  was  assured;  and  the 
city  of  brotherly  love  asks  coldly  what 
assurance  there  is,  if  the  fair  should  be 
awarded  to  New  York,  that  there  would 
not  be  “another  McAllister-Fish  perform- 
ance.” 

This  contention,  however,  should  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  an  exuberance  of  local 
feeling.  If  a world's  fair  is  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  so  important,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  United  States  everywhere 
will  cordially  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  country  and  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  time  for  preparation  is  said 
to  be  short.  But  all  the  buildings  for  the 


“Centennial”  of  1876  in  Philadelphia 
were  erected  in  less  than  two  years. 
Ground  was  broken  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1874,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1876, 
all  the  buildings  under  the  Board  of  Fi- 
nance were  finished,  and  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  New  York 
has  three  years,  and  for  such  a purpose 
three  years  should  be  enough  for  New 
York. 

Every  great  nation,  except  perhaps  Rus- 
sia, has  a peculiar  interest  in  the  historic 
anniversary  which  is  to  be  celebrated,  and 
even  Russia  may  have  a remote  and  chilly 
interest  through  her  sometime  possession 
of  Alaska.  Italy  and  Spain  at  first,  then 
England  and  Holland  and  France  by  later 
colonies,  and  Germany  by  her  vast  and 
influential  migration  in  more  recent  times, 
have  all  a kind  of  personal  interest  in  the 
New  World.  Moreover,  the  American 
people  is  a people  mixed  of  many  Euro- 
pean races,  and  in  our  composite  civiliza- 
tion each  may  claim  its  influence  and 
share.  There  is  no  room  for  rivalry  or 
jealousy  or  indifference.  It  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  New  York  that  in  the  earliest  years 
of  New  Amsterdam  a dozen  different  lan- 
guages were  heard  in  the  little  town. 
That  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage  to  a 
young  community,  because  hitherto  great 
results  for  the  race  have  been  achieved  by 
a practically  homogeneous  people.  But 
the  fact  forecasts  that  mingling  of  races 
which  alone  explains  the  sudden  and  rapid 
civilization  of  the  continent,  and  which 
will  be  fitly  symbolized  by  a display  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  inventive  and  indus- 
trial genius  of  all  nations  in  the  home  of 
the  youngest. 

To  the  foreign  visitor  in  that  year  the 
country  will  offer  also  a spectacle  which 
will  be  even  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Exhibition.  It  will  be  the  year  of 
the  Presidential  election.  The  stranger 
from  beyond  the  sea  will  see  a nation  of 
nearly  seventy  millions  of  people  over- 
spreading the  continent  electing  the  chief 
executive  and  legislative  members  of 
their  government,  with  a good-nature  and 
a quiet  acquiescence  in  the  result,  by  how- 
ever small  a majority,  which  will  be  a 
spectacle  more  significant  and  impressive 
than  the  most  surprising  inventions  and 
miracles  of  industrial  art. 


The  marriage  of  the  Queen's  grand- 
daughter with  a subject,  and  the  simul- 
taneous debate  upon  royal  grants,  ending 
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in  a vote  of  398  to  116  in  favor  of  the 
grant,  and  refusing  to  lay  down  a general 
principle  of  action  in  such  cases,  was 
very  significant.  It  was  also  very  Eng- 
lish, for  nothing  is  more  uncongenial  to 
the  English  mind  than  theoretical  legis- 
lation. Every  case  must  be  decided  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  no  stream  must  be 
•crossed  until  it  is  reached. 

The  debate  revealed  also  the  character 
of  the  general  feeling  upon  the  subject  of 
royalty.  Not  only  has  the  phantom  of 
divine  right  disappeared,  but  the  London 
Times , which  represents  British  respect- 
able opinion,  shows  the  actual  situation 
by  saying  before  the  debate:  “We  may 
all  hope  with  Lord  Hartington  that  the 
discussion  may  be  carried  on  with  due 
regard  to  the  institution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  with  due  respect  for  the  manner  in 
which  her  Majesty  has  fulfilled  her  duties 
as  sovereign.”  The  article  disclosed  a 
consciousness  of  the  strong  and  deep  op- 
position to  high  claims  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed, remarking  that  the  government 
would  “doubtless  appreciate  the  immense 
importance  of  settling  a delicate  question 
of  this  kind  upon  a basis  approved  by  the 
largest  possible  number  of  representatives 
of  different  schools  of  political  thought.” 
Finally,  recognizing  radical  differences, 
and  closely  limiting  the  range  of  such 
grants,  the  Times  said:  “The  children  of 
the  reigning  monarch  and  those  of  the 
heir-apparent  have  claims  which  can  be 
effectively  urged  upon  all  men  of  sense 
who  frankly  accept  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution of  the  empire.” 

This  is  soft  but  very  plain  speech.  It 
intimates  decisively  that  England  will 
not  tolerate  a general  pensioning  of  all 
collateral  descendants  of  the  crown,  while 
it  acknowledges  that  so  long  as  the  coun- 
try prefers  a permanent  executive  called 
a monarch,  and  holding  by  descent,  it 
must  be  maintained,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
argued,  with  suitable  splendor  and  dig- 
nity. This  is  not  the  Cavalier  view  of 
majesty,  but  it  is  a view  which  is  now 
practically  universal. 

The  question  of  monarchy  in  England 
is  simply  one  of  expediency  and  of  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Smalley  says  that  when 
Mr.  Morlcy  insisted  that  the  Queen  should 
formally  renounce  her  claim  to  further 
allowances  for  other  grandchildren  than 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  that  the  Queen’s  renuncia- 
tion of  such  grants  was  as  complete  as  if 


engrossed  on  parchment  and  sealed,  and 
that  her  private  fortune  was  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  respectably  for  the 
other  grandchildren,  who  are  now  barred 
from  coming  to  Parliament.  This  is  very 
clear  and  very  interesting.  John  Bull  is 
content  to  pay  for  a monarch  and  his 
family,  because  he  thinks  that  upon  the 
whole  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  do  so; 
but  he  does  not  think  it  for  his  advan- 
tage to  pay  for  the  support  of  all  the  out- 
lying relations  of  the  monarch. 

The  debate  and  its  conclusion  do  not 
reveal  much  strong  republican  feeling. 
But  they  prove  that  the  glamour  of  roy- 
alty has  disappeared,  and  that  when  its 
cost  shall  seem  to  John  Bull  to  outweigh 
its  vjdue  it  will  be  laid  aside.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  reported  remark  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  “ I shall  probably  reign, 
but  I doubt  if  my  son  will.” 

The  value  of  royalty,  however,  can- 
not be  measured  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  seem- 
ed disposed  to  measure  it,  by  compar- 
ing the  grants  to  the  Queen  with  the  sal- 
ary of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Royalty  is  a part  of  the  whole  political 
and  social  system  of  England.  With  the 
crown  would  fall  the  peerage,  and  with 
the  peerage,  Parliament  as  now  constitut- 
ed and  society  as  now  organized.  With 
them  would  go  also  the  traditions  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  every 
nation,  and  whose  hold  upon  a people  is 
vital.  The  question  would  not  be  simply 
that  of  a larger  or  smaller  salary  for  an 
executive,  it  would  be  that  of  the  contin- 
uous life  of  the  nation. 

The  actual  control  of  the  monarch  by 
Parliament,  and  the  consequent  practical 
supremacy  of  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  is  such  that  “ the- 
condition-of-England  question  ” cannot  be 
what  that  of  France  was  a hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the 
tone  even  of  the  radicals  in  the  debate, and 
the  sneer  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
at  the  radical  leader,  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  a 
cheap-Jack  republican.  The  power  of  the 
sentiment  of  royalty,  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition, are  so  great  in  a country  which 
knows  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
crown,  and  that  the  crown  must  execute 
the  laws  made  by  the  people,  that  a vio- 
lent change,  whenever  a change  shall  be 
desired,  is  improbable. 

The  dangers  that  threaten  England, 
like  those  nearer  home,  are  not  strictly 
political.  They  do  not  lie  in  any  possible 
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conflict  of  the  crown  with  the  people. 
The  late  debate  was  very  interesting  for 
its  revelation  of  this  truth.  The  reliance 
of  the  advocates  of  the  grant,  as  its  oppo- 
nents showed  that  they  knew,  was  not  the 
power  of  the  crown,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  a word  which  means  not  the  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant,  but  the  average 
sentiment  and  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Evidently,  while  England  will  have  a 
monarchy,  it  will  not  have  too  costly  a 
monarchy.  There  is  no  divinity  hedging 
a family  set  apart  by  the  country  for  its 
own  convenience,  as  a permanent  exec- 
utive strong  in  old  historical  associations 
and  long  tradition,  and  therefore  a sub- 
ject may  marry  the  Queen’s  daughter  or 
granddaughter.  Therefore,  also,  while  I 
will  pay,  says  John  Bull,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  heir -apparent  and  his  chil- 
dren in  a manner  suitable  to  my  im- 
portance and  dignity,  their  cousins,  and 
especially  their  cousins -German,  must 
look  out  for  themselves. 

This  is, perhaps,  a prosaic  view,  at  which 
Falkland  might  have  shuddered.  But  it 
is  a wise  view,  and  truly  conservative.  It 
is  not  the  desire  of  those  whom  the  Times 
calls  “the  personages  immediately  inter- 
ested” which  is  to  be  consulted,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  English  people.  That  is 
what  the  political  genius  of  the  Euglish- 
speaking  races  always  seeks  to  ascertain 
as  the  final  rule  of  action.  No  sounder, 
safer,  truer  rule  of  public  action  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Carlyle  laughed  at  Sir 
Jabesh  Windbag  and  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion “mostly  chewed  air.”  But  Car- 
lyle thought  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great  a great  man.  He  is  not  good 
authority  upon  such  a question.  The 
United  States  are  better  governed  for  pur- 
poses of  human  welfare  than  the  Prussia 
of  Frederick  the  Great’s  father,  and  the 
Parliament  which, preferring  a monarchy, 
maintains  it  with  suitable  splendor  and 
dignity,  while  allowing  the  Queen  to  pro- 
vide for  the  greater  part  of  her  descend- 
ants, is  quite  as  wise  and  useful  as  one 
that  aims  only  to  register  the  royal  will. 


If  John  Carver,  William  Bradford, 
William  Brewster,  and  Edward  Winslow 
had  been  told  that  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  their  landing  at  Plym- 
outh the  event  would  be  commemorated 
as  of  the  highest  historical  significance, 
by  the  dedication  of  an  imposing  monu- 
ment, amid  the  attention  of  a great  na- 


tion, they  would  have  thought  they  heard 
a whisper  of  the  evil  one  tempting  them 
to  thoughts  of  worldly  pride,  and  they 
would  have  said  only,  “Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.”  But  if  they  had  heard  fur- 
ther that  at  the  dedication  the  orator  who 
was  to  celebrate  their  fame  would  be  in 
spirit  and  tradition  a descendant  of  the 
Cavaliers, and  the  poet  a son  of  the  Church 
which  Puritanism  denounced  and  defied 
as  the  mother  of  abominations,  those  Pil- 
grim fathers,  bewildered,  would  have  mur- 
mured humbly,  “God  be  merciful  to  me 
a sinner!” 

Or  if,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  when 
Daniel  Webster  delivered  on  Plymouth 
Rock  the  first  of  his  great  orations,  and 
pointed  out  the  peril  to  American  union 
that  lay  hidden  in  slavery,  he  had  been 
told  that,  before  the  century  ended,  his 
successor  upon  that  spot  would  be  an 
orator  born  and  bred  in  the  traditions  of 
slavery,  who  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
would  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pious  and  heroic  ancestors  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  Webster,  be- 
holding so  great  a salvation,  might  well 
and  gladly  have  said,  “Now  let  Thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace.” 

But  the  import  of  the  Pilgrim  landing 
upon  the  new  continent  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  orator  came  from  that 
part  of  the  country  which  New  England 
is  held  to  have  influenced  least,  and  the 
poet  from  an  island  to  which  New  Eng- 
land ideas  were  repugnant.  The  nation 
which  received  its  dominant  impulse  from 
Plymouth  Rock  is  a new  nation,  blended 
of  various  blood  and  of  different  tradi- 
tions. Thus  far,  happily,  these  diverse 
elements  have  been  fused  in  the  force 
which  the  Puritan  represents,  and  so 
long  as  that  force,  however  modified  and 
adapted  to  other  circumstances,  the  force 
of  conscience,  liberty,  and  law  which  the 
Plymouth  monument  commemorates, con- 
trols the  civilization  of  the  continent, 
a grandeur  beyond  Rome  and  a grace  be- 
yond Greece  will  be  the  glory  of  America. 

This  new  nation,  sprung  of  scions  of 
many  ancient  stocks,  and  inspired  thus 
far  by  the  character  and  convictions 
which  came  in  the  Mayflower , was  illus- 
trated in  the  orator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  poet  from  Ireland,  both  standing  as 
of  right  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  and  both 
celebrating  the  power  and  the  supremacy 
of  Puritan  principles.  “All  will  grate- 
fully admit,”  said  Mr.  B recken  ridge,  “ that, 
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humanly  speaking,  American  liberty  was 
impossible  without  New  England, even  if  it 
were  impossible  for  New  England  alone.” 

The  day  was  rainy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rainy  summer.  But,  like  the  event  which 
it  commemorated,  it  was  a day  of  great 
significance  in  illustrating  anew  the  vital- 
ity and  scope  of  the  principles  of  the  Pil- 
grims.   

Here  are  three  sonnets  from  West  Vir- 
ginia which  depict  delicately  three  famil- 
iar sights  of  September  as  they  are  seen 
by  the  eyes  of  the  poet: 

SUMAC. 

In  upland  pastures  broad  and  bright  the  burning, 
Warm  on  the  woodland  edge  the  crimson  glow, 
Where  sumac  flaunts  his  banners  high  and  low, 
Vaunting  possession  of  the  land,  and  spurning 
Control  by  plough  and  harrow;  aye  returning 
Prompt  to  the  place  pre-empted  long  ago, 
Fought  for  by  root  and  fibre,  clutching  slow 
And  sure  each  rood  and  acre  of  his  earning. 

How  the  September  sun  warms  this  bold  vagrant! 
Not  kindlier  does  the  ripening  radiance  stream 
O’er  maize  and  mellowing  fruits ; no  ruddier  beam 
Melts  in  the  rose’s  heart.  On  trespass  flagrant 
Of  beauty’s  brood  in  fields  devote  to  use 
Great  nature,  mother  of  beauty,  smiles  excuse. 


SMOKE. 

Blue,  billowy,  buoyant,  rising  wave  on  wave, 
Floating  and  flying,  sport  of  every  gust, 

Faring  on  high  dissevered  from  its  dust, 

This  final  bloom  of  bole  and  branch  can  brave 
Consuming  fire ; escaping  from  its  grave 
To  reprimand  with  grace  our  dull  distrust. 

To  breathe  of  life  outliving  ashen  crust, 

Of  inmost  health  and  beauty,  strong  to  save. 
Gliding  aloft  from  gray  old  homestead  roof, 

The  soft  cool  color  charms  and  holds  the  gaze, 
Threading  with  blue  the  maple’s  crimson  maze 
Of  bud  and  blossom ; or  in  yellow  woof 
Of  willow  boughs  still  hastens,  still  delays, 

And  with  the  breeze  and  with  the  sunbeam  plays. 

SO  LI  DAGO  GIGANTEA. 

All  summer  long,  with  patient  aspiration, 

He  builds  his  aromatic,  tall  green  stair, 
Mounting  up  step  by  step  to  clearer  air, 
Taking  in  thankfulness  his  daily  ration 
Of  sun  and  shower  and  shadow,  and  his  station 
Keeping  in  quietude  while  forward  fare 
Hosts  of  his  hasty  kindred,  prompt  to  dare 
Midsummer  suns  in  answering  conflagration. 

That  broad-sown  gold,  flaming  from  many  a height. 
Crowned  but  a dwarfish  stem’s  one-sided  flower. 
Now'  autumn  comes  to  quench  its  fading  light, 
Now  to  the  patient  climber  comes  his  hour. 
His  slow-saved  sunshine  gleams  from  crest  gold- 
bright, 

Waving  in  plumed  grace  from  finished  tower. 


#iiitnv’s 

I. 

MR.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE'S  life 
of  Washington  is  almost  the  most 
important  in  Mr.  Morse’s  series  of  Amer- 
ican Statesmen,  whose  lives  have  been 
written  with  so  much  ability  under  the 
eye  of  an  editor  who  has  chosen  their  bi- 
ographers with  so  much  tact.  We  say  al- 
most, because  we  like  to  inculcate  temper- 
ance of  expression  rather  than  because  we 
can  think,  off-hand  at  least,  of  any  other 
that  surpasses  it  in  the  series;  and  if  we 
cannot  say  it  is  the  last,  we  can  say  it  is 
certainly  the  latest  word  concerning  a 
man  about  whom  the  words  are  not  like- 
ly ever  to  have  an  end.  It  is  the  novel 
treatment,  and  in  a very  good  sense,  the 
original  treatment,  of  material  often 
treated  before,  but  never  to  an  effect  so 
fresh  in  the  portrayal  of  Washington  as 
an  American. 

This  effect,  which  remains  with  the 
charm  of  surprise  from  the  reading  of 
the  book,  is  the  note  struck  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  note  struck  at  the  end. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lodge  had  to  re- 
claim Washington  from  Fable-land,  and 


in  the  last  place  from  England;  and  it 
was  much  easier  to  do  the  one  than  the 
other.  In  fact,  although  the  Weems  con- 
ception of  Washington  as  saint  and  hero 
is  still  the  popular  conception,  and  perhaps 
must  always  be  the  elementary  concep- 
tion of  his  character — for  in  the  patience 
and  power  of  Washington  there  really 
was  much  that  was  saintly  and  much  that 
was  heroic — still,  there  is  a large  aud  grow- 
ing minority  who  find  comfort  and  profit 
in  imagining  him  a man  of  like  material 
if  not  like  make  with  themselves.  Such 
people,  if  they  do  not  delight,  do  not 
grieve  to  know  that  he  swore  in  moments 
of  great  exasperation  ; they  are  not  sorry 
to  realize  that  he  was  quite  a man  of 
his  place  and  his  period;  that  though  he 
came  to  deplore  slavery,  he  held  slaves  all 
his  life;  that  though  he  was  a thorough 
republican,  he  was  not  socially  a demo- 
crat; that  though  he  was  temperate,  he 
was  not  prohibitory;  that  he  was  a home- 
bred provincial  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  when  occasion  came,  he 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  the  continen- 
tals. Yet  it  is  among  this  minority  that 
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a superstition  concerning  Washington 
far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority has  arisen.  The  people  who  could 
not  accept  the  Washington  of  Weems 
seem  to  have  been  willing  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  thorough  Amer- 
icans who  ever  lived  was  an  English 
country  gentleman  born  by  some  accident 
out  of  his  native  country;  and  as  if  we 
had  been  so  rich  in  great  Americans  since 
his  time,  have  consented  to  expropriate 
us  of  his  matchless  glory  in  behalf  of  a 
country  and  a system  which  he  gave  his 
conscience,  his  wisdom,  and  his  power 
to  overthrow  on  our  continent:  which  his 
instincts  and  his  principles  alike  taught 
him  to  condemn.  If  profane  swearing 
in  the  Elysian  Fields  were  imaginable, 
one  might  well  fancy  Washington's 
shade  permitting  itself  a few  dozen  round 
oaths  in  reception  of  the  first  gentleman 
who  ventured  to  confront  him  among 
the  asphodel  with  such  a notion  of  his 
nationality.  But  we  do  not  think  this 
misconception  of  the  great  Virginian  can 
long  survive  the  light  which  Mr.  Lodge 
lets  in  upon  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
book  is  against  it ; and  in  the  last  chapter, 
to  which  we  particularly  commend  the 
reader,  he  studies  it  with  a masterly  anal- 
ysis which  leaves  it  no  longer  any  claim 
even  to  be  discussed. 

The  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  seriously  regarded,  however,  re- 
mains ; for  if  auy  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  of  any  century 
were  like  Washington,  it  would  not  be  so 
strange.  But  none  with  whom  he  has 
been  compared  is  really  the  least  compar- 
able with  him  either  in  grandeur  or  in 
texture.  American  lie  was,  by  nature,  by 
tradition,  by  education,  with  such  traits, 
such  difference  of  qualities  as  the  New 
World  could  alone  give  a man  of  the  Old 
World  race;  or,  if  we  must  liken  him  to 
some  European,  it  cannot  be  to  any  Eng- 
lishman, for  England's  occasions  were 
never  such  as  to  produce  such  a man; 
but  to  the  great  Dutchman,  William  the 
Silent,  who  indeed  strikingly  resembled 
him  in  some  points.  Their  civilizations 
were  so  distinct  that  in  all  transmitted 
traits,  and  probably  in  all  civic  ideals 
they  were  unlike,  but  in  certain  individ- 
ual characteristics  they  were  alike;  both 
had  so  wide  a hold  upon  the  faith  and 
the  love  of  their  countrymen  that  they 
embodied  in  themselves  aud  prolonged 
in  their  wills  the  often-flagging  revolu- 


tions that  they  led;  both  knew  how  to 
turn  defeat  to  the  account  of  victory, 
and  to  give  retreat  the  value  of  pursuit; 
both  had  infinite  patience,  infinite  tact; 
both  were  incorruptibly  unselfish,  and 
concentrated  the  ardor  of  all  their  passions 
in  a love  of  the  public  good.  In  reading 
the  story  of  our  revolt  against  England  as 
Mr.  Lodge  tells  it,  one  is  reminded  again 
and  again  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain;  it  is  a war  of  principles  in 
both  cases,  and  in  no  other  case  does  the 
far-spread  popular  impulse  seem  to  have 
been  so  steadily  centred  in  one  mind,  and  so 
wisely  directed  from  it.  His  latest  biogra- 
pher, who  is  no  hero-worshipper,  does  jus- 
tice to  those  properties  of  leadership  in 
Washington  which  more  and  more  made 
the  guidance  of  the  Revolution  his,  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  imagine  it,  to 
invent  it;  the  heat  of  his  passionate  na- 
ture was  the  force  that  fused  all  interests 
and  welded  all  wills  in  the  endeavor  for 
independence.  As  one  realizes  this,  one 
realizes  in  its  full  proportions  the  unself- 
ishness of  Washington  in  leaving  to  its 
own  destiny  the  nationality  that,  far  more 
willingly  than  we  can  otherwise  under- 
stand, would  have  kept  him  its  master. 
He  had  above  all  else  the  genius  of  repub- 
licanism, the  faith  proved  by  fire  in  the 
adequacy  of  a people  to  themselves,  which 
after  a hundred  years  was  revived  in  Lin- 
coln. Yet  we  must  be  careful,  if  we 
would  be  just,  not  to  regard  even  Lincoln 
as  the  peer  of  Washington ; for  Washing- 
ton was  all  that  Lincoln  was  in  this,  with 
a vast  breadth  of  military  power  and 
achievement  beside  and  beyond.  Both 
men  centred  in  themselves  the  national 
love,  but  Washington  was  as  the  father 
where  Lincoln  was  the  brother  of  his 
country. 

Something  of  this  Mr.  Lodge  makes  one 
feel  more  distinctly  than  one  has  felt  it 
before,  without  removing  Washington  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  experience.  In 
fact,  the  great  value  of  his  study  is  that  it 
presents  us  a purely  human,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  American  Washington.  He 
is  both,  even  to  the  point  of  liking  and 
sometimes  making  a joke,  though  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  flaunt  him  as  the 
first  of  American  humorists  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  bereft  of  him  as  an  eigh- 
teenth-century squire.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  laughing  mood  was  rare  with 
him,  though  it  was  none  the  less  genuine 
for  that,  as  Mr.  Lodge  is  able  to  show.  He 
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is  not  able  to  conceal  that  he  is  sometimes 
an  unconscious  humorist,  whq  makes  us 
smile  at  the  stately  phrase,  the  lace  and 
the  ruffles,  in  which  his  generation  loved 
to  clothe  its  thoughts.  He  was  a thor- 
oughly eighteenth-century  person  in  that 
and  in  his  manners,  not  to  mention  some 
of  his  morals,  but  an  eighteenth-century 
American,  with  a love  of  English  rather 
than  French  models;  we  still  have  our 
little  preferences,  and  Washington  did  not 
know  French.  If  he  had  been  in  France, 
he  might  have  given  the  revolution  there 
a watch-word,  as  Franklin  did,  or  learnt 
many  from  it,  as  Jefferson  did;  but  no 
doubt  it  was  well  for  us  that  he  staid  at 
home  and  read  the  Spectator  rather  than 
the  Encyclopedists. 

II. 

He  is  not  much  more  old-fashioned 
than  Mr.  John  Fiske  when  the  humor 
takes  him  to  talk  of  “ a ” Csesar,  “ a ” Cic- 
ero, “ a ” Socrates,  and  other  people  who 
ordinarily  get  on  in  his  pages  quite  well 
without  their  indefinite  articles.  The  lit- 
tle rhetorical  touch  will  not  often  qualify 
the  pleasure  of  reading  The  Beginnings 
of  New  England.  The  book  is  written 
with  all  the  charm  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  clear 
style,  vast  knowledge,  and  right  perspec- 
tive: in  his  treatment  it  is  a part  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  a 
contribution  of  fresh  facts ; it  is  an  attrac- 
tive arrangement,  rather,  of  well-known 
compositions,  and  performs  for  the  histo- 
rians the  office  performed  by  Mr.  Fiske’s 
metaphysical  essays  for  Darwin  and  Spen- 
cer. It  sets  in  memorable  light  things 
otherwise  easily  forgotten,  and  assembles 
to  an  effect  of  excellent  unity  traits  and 
phases  of  the  past  from  widely  scattered 
sources.  The  book  may  be  fairly  called 
a portrait  of  Puritan  New  England,  less 
flattered  than  Palfrey’s,  and  considerably 
more  flattered  than  Mr.  Brooks  Adams’s. 
Of  that  bold,  powerful  sketch,  in  which  no 
rugosity  of  the  original  was  spared,  Mr. 
Fiske  frankly  takes  cognizance,  and  his 
conception  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  is 
more  than  once  tacitly  shaped  by  The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts , which 
must  hereafter  influence  all  students,  or 
at  least  challenge  them  and  give  them 
pause.  Yet  Mr.  Fiske  writes  with  toler- 
ance of  a polity  which  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
of  with  abhorrence,  and  he  willingly 
turns  its  good  points  to  the  light.  He  is 
perhaps  moved  to  this  by  his  admiration 


of  the  character  of  the  Puritan  people, 
who  were  so  much  wiser  and  better  than 
the  Puritan  rulers.  “It  was  the  simple 
truth,”  he  says,  “that  was  spoken  by 
William  Stoughton  when  he  said  in  his 
election  sermon  of  1688:  ‘God  sifted  a 
whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  into  the  wilderness.’” 

Whether  this  is  indeed  the  simple  truth 
might  of  course  be  questioned.  Mr.  Fiske 
gives  it  the  weight  of  his  authority,  but 
we  are  struck  rather  with  its  modesty 
than  its  truth,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
among  the  chaff  left  in  England  after 
God  had  sifted  the  nation  there  was  the 
stuff  of  the  great  rebellion  and  the  com- 
monwealth, to  say  nothing  of  the  seed 
which  blossomed  in  the  splendor  of  Vir- 
ginian statesmanship  on  our  own  soil* 
and  fruited  in  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
from  the  Middle  States  who  did  at  least 
as  much  as  any  New-Euglanders  to  shape 
our  polity.  Mr.  Fiske  at  other  times  rec- 
ognizes the  comparative  worth  of  New 
England  on  a juster  scale.  At  such  times 
he  has  the  right  humorous  sense  of  a peo- 
ple who,  like  so  many  others  in  history, 
thought  themselves  peculiarly  pleasant 
and  important  to  Providence,  and  especial- 
ly admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But  he  could  not  have  given  us 
this  book  about  them,  so  full  of  sympathet- 
ic appreciation,  if  he  had  not  sometimes 
taken  them  on  their  own  terms.  Their 
sense  of  their  worth  was  well-founded,  and 
their  intensely  individualizing  faith  gave 
them  qualities  of  personal  valor  and  endur- 
ance conspicuous  in  both  our  revolutions: 
the  revolution  against  England  when  the 
generalship  came  from  the  South,  and  the 
revolution  against  Slavery  when  the  gen- 
eralship came  from  the  West.  As  Mr. 
Lodge  reminds  us,  Washington  testified 
to  the  very  qualities  in  the  common  New 
England  soldiers  which  availed  every 
Union  leader  in  our  last  war;  and  we 
should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  a ten- 
dency which  democratized  intelligence, 
fidelity,  and  responsibility.  The  only 
mistake  in  regard  to  such  a tendency 
which  could  be  made  would  be  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  it  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  this  Mr. 
Fiske  sufficiently  guards  us  against.  It 
is  in  fact  quite  as  much  the  sense  of  his 
constant  good  faith,  his  sincerity,  his  hon- 
esty, as  the  grace  of  his  literature  which 
gives  him  his  wide  and  ever-widening* 
hold  upon  the  public. 
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III. 

The  opening  essay  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  vol- 
ume on  the  Roman  Idea  and  English 
Idea,  which  forms  the  philosophical  basis 
of  the  others,  might  serve  equally  well  as 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt’s Winning  of  the  West.  In  a far 
wider  field,  and  with  circumstance  more 
varied  and  picturesque,  the  English  Idea 
of  nation  building,  as  opposed  to  the  Ro- 
man Idea,  realized  itself  in  the  occupation 
of  the  vast  region  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
As  in  New  England, the  English  Idea  had 
rather  to  pervade  than  to  prevail;  but  at 
one  point  it  came  in  contact, if  not  in  con- 
flict, with  the  Roman  Idea,  in  the  West, 
as  it  never  did  in  the  East:  when  the 
American  backwoodsmen  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  French  towns  in  Illinois. 
These  towns  were  British  posts,  and  were 
taken  for  that  reason,  but,  as  throughout 
Canada,  the  military  conquest  had  left  the 
habitan8  to  their  Latin  polity,  and  it  was 
the  Americans  and  not  the  English  who 
endowed  them  with  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  The  gift  was  sufficiently 
alarming  to  these  simple  children  of  des- 
potism,and  when  they  perceived  that  they 
were  really  abandoned  to  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  freedom  as  embraced  by  the 
English  Idea,  they  petitioned  Congress  for 
somebody  to  come  and  order  them  about 
in  the  good  old  way  of  the  French  king’s 
and  then  the  English  king’s  officers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  tastes  the  humor  of  the 
situation  with  a sense  whose  lack  would 
have  fatally  disabled  him  for  studying 
the  early  history  of  the  Great  West;  so 
often  was  the  grotesque  interwoven  with 
the  heroic  in  its  annals.  To  those  of  like 
mind,  as  most  Americans  are,  the  quali- 
fication is  natural  and  agreeable;  and  we 
think  one  distinct  charm  of  a thorough- 
ly charming  book  is  the  constant  play 
of  the  small  through  the  large,  the  per- 
sonal through  the  general,  the  individual 
through  the  national,  which  he  allows  us 
to  see  at  all  times,  not  only  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  often  in  the  same  man.  His 
work  is  in  very  uncommon  and  very  de- 
lightful degree  anecdotical;  it  must  be  so 
in  the  narration  of  a story  which  is  sel- 
dom occupied  with  massive  events,  but  is 
always  alive  with  the  innumerable  ad- 
venture of  the  pioneers  and  hunters  who 
singly  or  in  bodies  heroically  and  pathet- 
ically small. carried  the  English  Idea  into 
the  wilderness  and  dispossessed  the  Eng- 
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Jish,  who  had  lost  it,  and  their  savage 
allies.  Yert  the  narration  embodies  these 
details  in  a whole  of  weighty  effect,  and 
at  the  end  we  have  been  beguiled  and 
delighted  to  the  sense  of  the  making  of  a 
great  state,  with  the  differences  from  the 
East  and  the  South  which  the  West  still 
shows.  The  Watauga  commonwealth  in 
Tennessee,  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
the  conquest  of  Illinois,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  intermediate  territory,  are  the 
main  features  of  a race  movement  roman- 
tic in  high  degree, and  yet  soberly  matter- 
of-fact  in  tendency,  and  marked  by  char- 
acteristics peculiarly  its  own.  The  sub- 
jection of  the  Indians  then  really  began, 
and  then  their  power  was  broken  forever. 
They  were  beaten  by  white  men  with  their 
own  arts,  in  their  own  way,  on  their  own 
ground;  but  they  did  not  yield  without 
exerting  to  the  utmost  the  warlike  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  them  above  all 
other  savages;  which  Mr.  Parkman  was 
first  among  our  historians  to  appreciate, 
and  which  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Fiske,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  their  kindred  studies  con- 
stantly recognize.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  however,  to  make  us  feel  this 
more  than  any  other,  and  while  doing 
full  justice  to  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
the  Indians, to  estimate  in  all  its  enormity 
the  crime  of  the  British  ministers  in  turn- 
ing the  ferocity  of  such  allies  loose  upon 
the  American  frontiers.  He  rightly  says 
that  this  act,  which  involved  unspeakable 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  helpless  wo- 
men and  children  as  well  as  armed  men, 
must  be  forever  a disgrace  to  the  English 
name;  and  he  follows  its  consequences  in 
many  a scene  of  misery  and  horror  which 
now  seems  incredible  of  the  English  if  not 
of  the  Indians. 

He  closes  his  narrative  with  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  proper  climax  was  in  St.  Clairs 
defeat  and  the  victory  of  Anthony  Wayne, 
which  involved  the  final  great  struggle 
with  the  Indians.  The  reader  may  in 
some  sort  supplement  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
work,  so  far  as  these  episodes  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  vivid  sketch  of  the  effect 
of  St.  Clair’s  defeat  on  Washington,  in 
Mr. Lodge's  biography.  Washington  was 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  fight- 
ers, and  in  feeling  and  forecast  was  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  Westerners.  In 
fact,  the  early  West  was  characterized  by 
the  South  and  the  southernmost  of  the 
Northern  colonies,  in  a measure  to  which 
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our  casual  thought  hardly  does  justice. 
New  England  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it ; and  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  us  under- 
stand how  some  traits  which  seem  those 
of  Puritanic  civilization  were  really  de- 
rived from  the  Scotch -Irish  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  the  earliest  prophets  and 
teachers  in  the  West,  as  well  as  sturdy 
fighters  and  sober  citizens.  He  has  rather 
a peculiar  liking  for  those  bleak  Calvin- 
ists, and  rather  a peculiar  misliking  for 
the  Quakers.  As  for  the  Moravians, 
who  were  so  successful  in  Christianiz- 
ing the  Indians,  and  who  founded  the  lit- 
tle towns  on  the  Muskingum,  where  their 
inoffensive  converts  were  finally  mas- 
sacred by  the  Americans,  he  can  only  say 
of  the  peaceful  doctrine  they  taught,  that 
4 4 No  greater  wrong  can  ever  be  done  than 
to  put  a good  man  at  the  mercy  of  a bad 
man,  while  telling  him  not  to  defend  him- 
self or  his  fellows;  in  no  way  can  the 
success  of  evil  be  made  quicker  or  surer.” 
Another  moralist,  however,  in  whom  the 
Moravians  seem  to  have  trusted,  said  : 
“Resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 

him  the  other  also Love  your  enemies, 

bless  them  which  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  which  hate  you.”  Between  these 
authorities,  in  the  abstract,  we  will  not 
venture  to  decide;  but  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  some  past 
study  of  the  facts  emboldens  us  to  say 
that  at  no  moment  of  their  most  pathetic 
history,  either  when  they  were  harried  out 
of  Connecticut, or  forbidden  to  enter  New 
York,  or  hardly  suffered  to  linger  on  the 
Pennsylvanian  border,  would  war  have 
availed  them.  It  was  in  virtue  of  liter- 
ally doing  the  word  of  Christ  that  they 
existed  at  all;  that  they  softened  for  a 
while  the  stony  hearts  of  the  pioneers, 
and  for  a while  won  from  the  savages 
themselves  toleration  beyond  the  white 
settlements;  and  their  doom  finally  came 
at  a time  and  in  a form  when  if  every 
man  among  them  had  been  eager  to  fight, 
the  bloodiest  valor  would  not  have  avert- 
ed it. 

IV. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
many  who  deal  speculatively  with  the 
question  of  labor  is  that  of  its  latest 
historian,  Mr.  C.  Osborne  Ward,  Libra- 
rian of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  whose  very  important  History 
of  the  Ancient  Working  - People  will 
hardly  fail  to  impress  the  reader.  It  is 


by  no  means  a faultless  book ; it  is  in  some 
literary  aspects  a very  faulty  one;  the 
author  has  occasionally  a vehemence  of 
diction  that  carries  him  beyond  any  lex- 
icon known  to.  us;  one  cannot  always 
agree  with  his  philosophy  or  accept  his 
conclusions;  but  without  doubt  h;s  work 
is  one  of  vast  and  conscientious  research, 
and  opens  a prospect  of  ancient  society 
scarcely  less  than  astonishing.  It  was 
already  known  how  that  society  was  uni- 
versally founded  upon  slavery ; from 
many  sources  it  could  be  known  how 
atrocious  that  slavery  was,  and  how  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome  its  victims  were 
maddened  to  desperate  revolt,  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  long,  wide-spread, 
and  heroic  struggles,  to  fall  again  into 
subjection,  and,  if  possible,  into  more  hid- 
eous misery.  But  Mr.  Ward  makes  us 
understand  how  largely  these  slaves  were 
the  countrymen  and  the  kinsmen  of  their 
masters,  he  acquaints  us  with  the  details  of 
their  sufferings,  and  shows  us  how  these 
were  necessarily  involved  by  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Both  had  to  pass  away  before 
the  slave  could  hope  for  freedom ; it  was 
from  Jesus  Christ  that  he  first  learned 
not  only  that  he  was  a man,  but  that  he 
was  a human  being,  with  a soul  like  the 
brother  who  owned  and  tortured  aud 
slew  him,  and  that  his  naked  and  branded 
and  dishonored  body  was  the  temple  of 
the  Almighty,  the  Ever -living;  it  was 
through  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  that 
the  ignoble  punishment  which  the  hea- 
then state  reserved  for  the  servile  out- 
cast and  the  base  mechanical  became  a 
sacrament. 

Mr.  Ward  tells  us  that  beginning  his 
work  with  the  obscure  resentment  of 
Christianity  which  too  many  friends  of 
labor  feel,  he  came  to  see  at  last  that  the 
founder  of  Christianity  was  the  first  wise 
friend  that  labor  ever  had,  and  that  in  his 
counsel  of  peaceful  means  is  the  only 
hope  that  labor  yet  has.  He  recounts, 
with  sympathy  that  thrills  and  fidelity 
that  agonizes,  the  story  of  the  servile 
wars  in  the  ancient  republics,  in  which 
neither  the  fortitude  of  the  slaves  npr 
the  splendid  generalship  of  their  leaders 
availed,  and  which  all  ended  in  disas- 
ter, celebrated  by  their  triumphant  mas- 
ters with  cruelty  that  brought  the  count 
of  slaves  crucified  after  the  suppression 
of  their  several  rebellions  to  a million 
in  all.  It  is  with  poetic  justice  rather 
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than  with  scientific  accuracy  that  Mr. 
Ward  speaks  of  these  revolts  as  strikes; 
but  he  is  strictly  right  in  warning  the 
working-men  of  our  own  day  against 
violent  attempts  at  redressing  their 
wrongs.  “So  long  as  labor  still  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  vote  and  insists  upon 
rebellion,  continues  to  choose  the  iras- 
cible rather  than  the  diplomatic,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  hoped  or  expected 
than  that  history  will  repeat  itself?” 

We  have  no  great  objection  to  Mr. 
Ward's  poetic  justice  in  the  use  of  terms, 
for  the  servile  tradition  continues,  wheth- 
er the  workman  is  owned,  or  whether  he 
is  underpaid;  the  difference  between  the 
coal-miner  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  sil- 
ver-miner in  Attica  is  probably  not  such 
as  would  fill  the  coal-miner  with  pride  if 
he  could  realize  it;  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  conditions  of  the  slaves  and 
the  free  laborers  whom  they  supplanted, 
tended  perilously  nearer  and  nearer  to 
each  other:  a trifling  act,  a trifling  debt, 
made  them  quickly  convertible,  in  spite 
of  all  the  societies  and  guilds  and  unions 
which  the  freemen  had  formed  for  their 
protection.  But  the  study  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  Mr.  Ward's  book  is  none 
the  less  interesting  because  of  the  sense  of 
their  immediate  futility  which  besets  the 
reader.  It  is  a branch  of  historical  in- 
quiry worth  all  the  pains  Mr.  Ward  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in  the  antipa- 
thetic and  mutilated  classic  histories,  but 
in  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  be- 
fore his  own,  and  those  yet  more  recon- 
dite documents,  the  tablets  and  mural  in- 
scriptions in  which  “the  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor”  survive  from 
those  far-off  days  to  ours.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  see  how  unbroken  is  the  tradition 
of  the  working-man's  efforts  at  self-help, 


and  to  learn  that  the  organizations  which 
most  people  vaguely  suppose  to  have 
arisen  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  dawn  of  time,  before  “digni- 
fied ” history  first  deigned  to  ignore  them. 
Their  story  under 

14  The  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,” 

was  pretty  much  what  it  is  under  the 
creature  comfort  that  is  America:  they 
served  a social  rather  than  an  economical 
purpose,  and  their  grudgingly  permitted 
existence  was  hedged  about  with  con- 
spiracy laws  that  reduced  their  action  in 
any  special  exigency  of  the  working-man 
to  something  almost  burlesque.  This, 
too,  is  an  important  fact,  and  it  by  no 
means  invalidates  Mr.  Ward’s  work  in 
developing  their  extent  in  the  ancient 
civilizations.  The  idea  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  which  they  embodied  was 
that  which  Christ  erected  into  a religion, 
and  which  remains  for  the  working-men 
to  erect,  when  they  will,  into  a polity. 

It  would  be  natural  fora  writer  who  had 
bestowed  so  much  study  upon  them  to  ex- 
aggerate their  proportions,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Ward  were  found 
to  have  done  this.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  has  done  it,  while 
we  are  quite  ready  to  commend  bis  book, 
with  all  its  errors  of  taste,  to  the  gentle 
reader.  The  gentler  the  reader,  the  bet- 
ter for  his  book,  we  should  fancy;  for 
there  are  traits  of  it  that  will  appeal 
most  keenly  to  the  greatestVefinement,  if 
the  refinement  be  genuine.  Such  refine- 
ment will  not  object  even  to  the  typo- 
graphical rudeness  of  the  book,  which  in 
these  days  of  dandified  print  and  binding 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  got 
up  in  some  poor  little  country  newspaper 
office. 


Jfiontjjltj  lUrorii  nf  Ctirant  iGornts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  t he  15tli  of  August. 

— President  Harrison  appointed  John  K. 
C.  Pitkin  to  be  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, August  3d. 

The  British  Royal  Grants  Bill,  after  much 
debate,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
August  5th. 

General  Boulanger  was  defeated  in  the  gen- 
eral elections  held  July  29th  for  Couucifior- 
General.  He  was  a candidate  in  ninety-three 
cantons,  in  seventy  of  which  he  lost. 

The  trial  of  General  Boulanger  before  the 


High  Court  of  the  Senate  was  begun  August 
8th.  The  Court,  August  13th,  found  General 
Boulanger,  together  with  Count  Dillon  and 
llenri  Rochefort,  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  at- 
tempt at  treason.  They  were  condemned  to 
transportation  and  imprisonment  in  n fortified 
place. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  life  of  Doin  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  July 
16th,  by  a Portuguese  claiming  to  be  a member 
of  a republican  association. 

The  Egyptian  troops,  under  General  Gren- 
fell, won  a decisive  battle,  with  slight  loss, 
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.cei^.  f ; The  j>1uy\t  liters,  itttd  .of ' t 

,^>^(1 1 Or  nUx  tiud  ) reetViJyTy.o  tot  fes  hT«4^  * 

ihV'  tbi?  ro-iuon  Mmtionifby.  Timy  a}* 
ti'Hrb*  an  i ay e?t\p\ tioyf '0 rol  Ht?>y 

•1 1,1  < 1 < s t o \yji  c<;t  .w’o j-nyi^T  • 

??T  ik  r Hfr^t t c^s  foAi-  |5^r**r 

%\  v -ry  ^c*u»un  \\n\*  »up|i*>>td  to  bp  p'iHyteg  &■■ 
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part  behind  a mask.  Montaigne  is  always  in- 
vestigating woman  as  a mystery.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a mystery  lie  does  not  relish  that, 
as  he  says,  women  commonly  reserve  the  pub- 
lication of  their  vehement  affections  for  their 
husbands  till  they  have  lost  them;  then  the 
woful  countenance  “looks  not  so  much  back 
as  forward,  and  is  intended  rather  to  get  a 
new  husband  than  to  lament  the  old.”  And 
he  tells  this  story:  “When  I was  a .boy, 
a very  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady  who  is  yet 
living,  and  the  widow  of  a prince,  had,  I know 
not  what,  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than 
our  laws  of  widowhood  will  well  allow,  which 
being  reproached  with  as  a great  indecency, 
she  made  answer 4 that  it  was  because  she  was 
not  cultivating  more  friendships,  and  would 
never  marry  again.’”  This  cynical  view  of 
woman,  as  well  as  the  extravagantly  compli- 
mentary one  sometimes  taken  by  the  poets, 
was  based  upon  the  notion  that  woman  was 
an  unexplainable  being.  When  she  herself 
adopted  the  idea  is  uncertain. 

Of  course  all  this  has  a very  practical  bear- 
ing upon  modern  life,  the  position  of  women 
in  it,  and  the  so-called  reforms.  If  woman  is 
so  different  from  man,  to  the  extent  of  being 
an  unexplainable  mystery,  science  ought  to  de- 
termine the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it.  If  it  is 
only  a literary  creation,  we  ought  to  know  it. 
Science  could  tell,  for  instance,  whether  there 
is  a peculiarity  in  the  nervous  system,  any  com- 
plications in  the  nervous  centres,  by  w7hich 
the  telegraphic  action  of  the  will  gets  crossed, 
so  that,  for  example,  in  reply  to  a proposal  of 
marriage,  the  intended  “ Yes”  gets  delivered  as 
4‘  No.”  Is  it  true  that  the  mental  process  in 
one  sex  is  intuitive,  and  in  the  other  logical, 
with  every  link  necessary  and  visible?  Is  it 
true,  as  the  romancers  teach,  that  the  mind  in 
one  sex  acts  indirectly  and  in  the  other  direct- 
ly, or  is  this  indirect  process  only  characteris- 
tic of  exceptions  in  both  sexes?  Investiga- 
tion ought  to  find  this  out,  so  that  we  can  ad- 
just the  fit  occupations  for  both  sexes  on  a 
scientific  basis.  We  are  floundering  about 
now  in  a sea  of  doubt.  As  society  becomes 
more  complicated,  women  will  become  a great- 
er and  greater  mystery,  or  rather  will  be  re- 
garded so  by  themselves  and  be  treated  so  by 
men. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  this  notion  of  mys- 
tery in  the  sex  stands  in  the  way  of  its  free 
advancement  all  along  the  line  ? Suppose  the 
proposal  were  made  to  women  to  exchange 
being  mysterious  for  the  ballot  ? Would  they 
do  it?  Or  have  they  a sense  of  power  in  the 
possession  of  this  conceded  incomprehensi- 
bility that  they  would  not  lay  down  for  any 
visible  insignia  of  that  power?  And  if  the 
novelists  and  essayists  have  raised  a mist 
about  the  sex,  which  it  willingly  masquerades 
in,  is  it  not  time  that  the  scientists  should  de- 
termine whether  the  mystery  exists  in  nature 
-or  only  in  the  imagination  i 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A PHYSICIAN. 

In  Baldwin  County,  Georgia,  there  lives  a 
venerable  negro,  William  Scott.  Scott  is 
known  among  his  color  as  “Dr.  Bill.”  Wil- 
liam has  an  uucommouly  bright  mind  for  an 
uneducated  negro,  and,  like  many  of  his  race, 
is  given  to  a use  of  big  words.  Probably  this 
is  the  natural  imitation  by  “Dr.  Bill”  of  the 
unintelligible  bad  Latin  language  of  the  sons 
of  ^Esculapius.  Dr.  Bill  always  accompanies 
his  big  words  with  much  pompous  manner, 
and  a knowing  self-gratulatory  look  of  con- 
scious wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Recently  a colored  brother  thought  he  had 
tom  asunder  some  part  of  his  inner  gear.  Dr. 
Bill  was  consulted,  aud  prescribed  a pill  com- 
pounded of  alum  and  resin. 

“What  am  dat  fur!”  asked  the  sable  sick, 
with  an  expression  of  vague  alarm. 

“De  alum  will  draw  de  parts,  aud  de  rosiu 
will  make  uni  stick,”  said  Dr.  Bill,  his  face  in- 
dicative of  satisfaction  at  his  clever  diagnosis. 

When  the  patient  demurred,  Dr.  Bill  looked 
wise  aud  knowing,  and  said,  solemnly,  “ Well, 
you  can  take  it  or  no ; hut  I know  my  corre- 
spondence am  correct  in  dat  case.” 

That  settled  it,  aud  the  sable  sick  swallow- 
ed the  rare  compound,  with  what  effect  this 
deponent  saith  not. 


WHAT  RUSSIANS  LAUGH  AT. 

The  comic  journals  of  Russia  are  not  usual- 
ly remarkable  for  brilliancy,  the  hand  of  the 
censor  being  still  almost  {is  heavy  upon  them 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  of  whom 
a Russian  lady  justly  remarked  to  uie,  on  see- 
ing his  statue  unlighted  upon  an  illumination 
night,  “That  is  only  fair,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  enlightenment.”  But  every  now  aud  then 
one  finds  in  them  a few  tolerable  jokes  which 
the  following  are  samples : 

Boy  {struggling  in  the  river).  “Help!  I’m 
drowning!” 

Man  (lifting  out  a dog  irhich  has  just  been 
thrown  in).  “Excuse  me;  I consider  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  I have  already  done  all 
that  can  he  expected  of  me.” 

Beggar.  “Pity  a poor  woman,  madam.  I 
have  not  eaten  a morsel  of  food  to-day.” 

Lady.  “ Ah,  my  poor  creature,  we  all  have 
to  suffer  in  this  world.  I have  just  been 
obliged  to  give  up  my  opera  box.” 

Elderly  Gentleman.  “I  can  manage  this 
matter  for  you,  young  man,  hut  it  will  cost 
you  a hundred  rubles.” 

Young  Officer.  “ All  right ; here’s  the  half 
of  a hundred-ruble  hill  for  you,  and  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  thing  done  you  shall  have  the  oth- 
er half.” 

Elderly  Gentleman  (shocked).  “ Good  Hea- 
ven ! so  young,  and  yet  so  artful!” 

Grigiralfrcm  / 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


DKOWSlNXi  FISH 

DoraK'MAin  ibritujina  In  a vtrimj  of  wringtinfr  fi$h).  ■*  Here's  aomo  fish,  mum,  that  the  bye  has  just 
brought  Fwbat  shaflT  f do  wM  h*m  to  kill  ’em V1’ 

Mi-mu**®  (utterly  vopr(tr.Hiytf)  *oh,  the  poor  things)  Why,  they  must  be  alive!  Tell  Tlmmas  to  get 
a bucket  of  water  and  drown  them.  I’ve  heard  that  drowning  causes  less*  MitTerlng  than  any  other 
way  of  killing  ” 

A FU)UENTINK  OAHDRN. 

How  many  summer  suns  have  shorn? 

•Upon  this  gem  of  garden  closes. 

With  all  it#  jur*  of  cfiludo.ti. 

Ami  ail  its  wealth  of  Tuscan  roses. 

On  tablet  or  on  page  i)o  bund 
With  cunning  letter*  has  recorded : 

Yet  he  who  #eeks  this  dreamy  land 
Will  find  his  wandering  rewarded. 

Here  citrous  lean  above  the  wall. 

And  fig*  gr< i w purple  tu  September, 

Her**  luscious-ripe  the  red  plums  fall— 

Kaeh  bursting  globe  a ruddy  ember: 

And  here,  inscribed  upon  a seat. 

With  lichens  irray,  carved,  stained,  and  stony 
Twined  In  a love^knot,  will  he  meet 
A Paula"  and  u 


fn  still  word-pit  utte*,  fondly  sweet— 

A silence  known  to  fools  and  «<ge»— 
Perchance  he  graved  upon  the  seat 
Their  names,  that  have  defied  the  ages  ; 
Traced  with  hfe*  dagger,  jewel-bright, 

The  characters  we  yet  Oliver; 

Then  pledged  bltnself  her  valiant  knight. 

And  swore  himself  her  faithful  lover. 

Perchance  upon  his  speech  she  hung 
With  rapt  regard,  the  radiant  creature. 

And  answered  with  Impassioned  tongue. 

Love  limned  on  every  flawless  feature! 
Mavluip  they  planned  the  future  out. 

As  young  troth-plighted  people  will  do ; 

Of  course  l»e  satU/h-d  each  doubt. 

As  e&stle-bnHding  suitors  still  do. 

And  were  they  wed  with  smiles  and  tears. 

Here  where  ail  mortals  toil  and  grope  so? 

A r m l did  fh^y  have  full  ilieed  <>f  yvar*. 

And  pass  lo  peaceful  graves  * We  hope  so  l 
And  if  in  some  celestial  sphere 
Unto  their  angel  eyes  should  this  come. 

May  Un  y on  two  nenfi  loving  hero 
Breathe  dowu  a tender  “ (\tx  r*bi*n*m‘\r 

Cuwran  SeotxAxn. 


Oiorgione." 

Who  were  they  ? That  we  may  not  know 
Enough  Th.tt  'no/vfh  f ho  empyrean 
They  lived  and  hived,  long,  long  ago. 

In  day*  of  splendor  Mediceun. 

No  doubt  they  #»w  tbc  hour*  creep  round 
The  silver  disc  of  yonder  din*. 

And  fnearb  the  plcachM  lanr*N  found 

A shelter  *af.e  from  :;U  esphtj: 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BULLS. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  Irish 
baronet  who  boasted  that  it  was  “ hereditary 
in  his  family  to  have  no  children,”  and  the 
Irish  duellist  who  offered  to  stand  six  paces 
nearer  his  adversary  than  the  latter  did  to 
him.  But  it  is  a cruel  injustice  to  poor  Paddy 
to  speak  of  the  genuine  “bull”  as  something 
distinctly  Irish,  when  couutless  examples  of 
the  same  kind  of  blunder,  not  a whit  less 
startling,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Milton 
himself  erred  as  grievously  as  any  one  in  this 
way  when  he  wrote  the  famous  passage, 

“Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom , 
HU  sons— the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.” 

A naval  despatch  of  last  century  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  speaks  of  a native  vessel 
which  was  “ entirely  manned  by  women.”  It 
was  a Scotchman  who  described  a very  square 
and  thickset  man  as  being  “just  as  broad  as 
lie  was  narrow.”  It  was  a Scotchman  who,  at 
a public  meeting,  gravely  propounded  a scheme 
for  increasing  the  British  revenue  by  “laying 
the  dog  tax  on  cats.”  It  was  an  Englishman 
who  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  might  have  been 
a better  man  if  he  had  not  been  quite  so  bad, 
and  it  was  also  an  Englishman  who  declared 
that  the  best  way  to  walk  down  the  Thames 
to  London  was  to  go  in  a boat. 

The  Freuch  school-teacher  who,  in  a fit  of 
rage,  threatened  to  send  all  his  pupils  to  the 
foot  of  the  class,  was  fully  equalled  by  the 
English  school-boy  who,  after  correctly  stating 
that  the  customary  mode  of  saluting  an  an- 
cient Persian  king  was  to  exclaim,  “O  king, 
live  forever!”  added,  on  his  own  authority, 
“And  immediately  the  king  lived  forever .”  But 
even  these  “prize  bulls”  are  completely  eclipsed 
by  others  which  have  come  within  the  range 
of  my  own  personal  experience.  I have  seen 
in  an  English  provincial  newspaper  the  an- 
nouncement that  “ the  cabman  who  was  killed 
last  Thursday  is  dead.”  I once  heard  a man 
speak  of  having  watched  a haunted  house  till 
midnight,  “ expecting  every  moment  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  invisible  spirit”  ; and  not  long  af- 
ter this  another  man  remarked  in  my  presence 
— alluding  to  his  own  sufferings  while  wedged 
in  a crowd  at  the  door  of  a concert  hall — that 
he  would  much  rather  tcalk  fifty  miles  than 
stand  five . David  Her. 

A SUITABLE  EPITAPH. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  epitaph  is  its  lack  of  veracity, 
but  it  is  perhaps  better  that  it  should  err  on 
the  side  of  kindliness  rather  than  wound  the 
living  by  a brutal  truthfulness,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  inscription  written  for  the  tombstone  of 
a lazy  man  by  one  who  knew  him  well : “ Asleep 
{as  usual). ,y  

AN  INTERESTING  IMPROMPTU. 

This  rare  bit.  of  inspiration  was  written  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
by  the  then  well-known  poet  John  G.  Saxe. 


A beautiful  young  lady  asked  him  for  a line 
in  his  autograph  for  remembrance’  sake,  when, 
tearing  oft*  the  blank  half  of  a note  he  had 
just  read,  he  wrote  : 

“My  dearest  Sarah, 

Sometimes  tax 

Your  sack  of  thoughts 
With  thoughts  of 

Saxe.” 

A GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ELOQUENCE. 

A GOOD  story  told  by  one  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  brethren  at  a recent  convention 
is  as  follows : “ I had  been  called  to  attend 
a funeral  service  in  the  country,”  he  said. 

“It  was  a bitterly  cold  day,  and  1 had  a long 
ride  of  seven  miles  or  more  from  the  station. 

The  drive  was  made  in  an  opeu  buggy,  and 
though  I tried  to  keep  the  conversation  going 
at  first,  I soon  stopped  and  shivered,  and  I 
was  frozen  nearly  stiff  when  we  reached  the 
house.  We  entered  the  hall,  and  then  some- 
thing occurred  to  thaw  me  out.  As  I took  off 
my  wraps,  one  of  the  deacons,  a little  man  with 
a solemn  voice,  came  to  me.  I was  tall,  but  he 
pulled  me  down  to  him,  and  in  sepulchral 
tones  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘ I thought  * (pause) 
‘yon  might  like  to  know’  (another  solemn 
pause)  ‘that  the  corpse ’ (sigh)  ‘professid  re- 
ligion ’ (enthusiastic  quickening)  ‘ when  it  was 
twelve  years  old.’  Like  to  know  itf  Why, 
it  sent  a genial  thrill  of  warmth  all  through 
my  icy  bones!  The  corpse  had  professed  re- 
ligion when  it  was  twelve  years  old!  You 
may  imagine  that  my  funeral  sermon  was  an 
eloquent  one.” 

“As  eloquent  as  one  of  mine  once  was,  per- 
haps,” said  another  clorgymau.  “ 1 had  been 
asked  by  one  of  our  out-country  brethren  to 
take  part  in  a service  at  his  church.  I was  to 
preach  the  sermon,  and  came  prepared  with 
one  of  my  most  eloquent  ones.  Just  as  I was 
mounting  the  pulpit  steps,  however,  the  pastor 
whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  that  this  is  a funeral  8erviee.,  You  may 
imagine  my  leeliugs.  They  must  have  been 
something  like  Dr.  Depew’s  when,  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  a Western  college,  he 
found  himself  expected,  on  ten  minutes’  notice, 
to  deliver  the  historical  address.  However,  I 
had  a little  time  to  collect  my  thoughts.  It 
was  a memorial  service,  not  a funeral,  and  I 
must  do  the  deceased  justice.  1 started,  and 
talked  my  best  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
I stepped  down.  As  I did  so,  the  brother  who 
had  informed  me  of  the  nature  of  the  service 
approached  again.  He  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, but  he  shook  my  hand  warmly. 

“ ‘ It  was  a good  sermon,  sir,’  he  said. 

“‘Yes,’  I replied;  for,  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 

I thought  so  myself,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

“‘It  was  a good  sermon,’  he  repeated,  ‘ but 
— -but — ’ 

“ ‘ Well  V I asked. 

“‘But  it  wasn’t  a brother  that  died;  it 
was  a sister.’”  Cuari.es  Firke. 

Original  from 
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Til K OLD,  OLD  STOUV. 

Arman  8rsoiFnTON  ite  th<  wtayw'nt  is  broken)  " And  ihis,  then,  is  the  end  of  nllt*’ 

Wtu-fitroBBr  ‘ Oh  no;  <m\y  the  end  Of  summer.: 

Annum  $[’M*KKTn\.  ” You  ar*  ffippam  ; Unit  i*  cleat." 

AIiss  WiLtot^HJir.  “ Ah  > Then  why  did  you  take  me  seriously  when  I promised  to  amrrv  yua?" 
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BV  UlCU  AUP  WHi^TtEY 

u Voj'^  Torjivj  for ’in.V  ' fiivh.fe 
fjf  art.  t}»*  tKi*t  evor  i 
.-..  'T&i'- irwrv ^m^nnef 
Xu  i {H  tl»t>  V! * v ».f  .’* 

TT^IBST  iropreasicms  are tinvUfte  Farmt  s u sTioptau  mbl  ta  t j g u Ur tq  w*r . 
1.  ciity  fawr  kF  '•  * nils v;: ; Kh*V>$*jk«iiL  the  glorious  Kiuster  looms  . up  In 
;ni‘i:  ‘beds.  lilting  Oolitic  vivstnev*  and  grayest  gW*m.  and 

In  corduroy  and  fustian.  shrieking  htco-  on  the.  right.  appear  the  cirr-wd  lotted  bar 
nioti v >’>  and  ».  bedlam  of  mfi  vii-hitaliorinc*  frails  of  the  oily.  Fast  ami  present  aye 
diw'Krtfs  are  fnr«mis.ly  tdoipinit  of  a ' pas  utentipinmusly  Mended.  The  present  it- 
tithe  "’  that  »*?  not  of  bubbling  gladness  pv  ialps  wlmtever  is  iti&nr&sUitg-  ;*iul  instrwey 
rinums  flee.  Railroad,  corporations  have  live ofY»i«  past,  but, frheiiever  e<m  veukmoe 
taken  the,  places . of’  Vgtvyi*  atiti  NWvUies; . retpi ires,  does  wot  hyartate.  to  tSob vert'  i&Y: 
and  i?  they  don't  awn  manor*  by  i'iub . ; man  ecneum-tes  into  hurry  mg 

liw’Mt'  »f  coin-  surics, or . disoml  moulders  of  the  l&Uj 
nbiiticatifjfb  lahyveeu  tUe  ^p-eafe  ukioJftra.  into  fcaVive  Ihttyet^  gat-dens.  This 

tvribgf  atid,  .•.'ey>rq'w<hx’f»I  centres,  The;  isf  jiiHt  what  , it  lias  done  here,  v Bustling 
.N*Sftlnth$tYtfii  awt|v-<>r  all  Iho  sUitiun  rt-tytf  oHw Ivdiftil:  ' neeupy $Jm*. *i t»- 

raH>yayK  pa^sittg  thrijngh  ptace,  aw d of  «h  uid  'tit-  Mlrajh,  judging' 

or, vs  vvrral  t.knosatids  >>f  iihe  in  hit  be  from  the  uunibe**  of  Khinejwtd.avid  wontl- 

and  repairing  .fern ■; i-hat  were  dag  up,  ficit  less  lUajt 
kVii-y.  truck;-,  and  camages.  Without  six  ihowMnd.  persons  were  sopulton-d. 
thv  a ail*  sii!  is  of  the  nineteenth  eft rtt.il ry  : With  map  i>l’  York-- -white  walls,  y'iu 

•friihiu  I hero,  ndhAtep  toveersi  chstled  Tom's  Towin',  <>>lossal  p^thtiHiral -f  ifiipi'nit- 
kwps,  ff.irujssn  spire,  .-aid  Saxon  turret  ed  on  '/>)<•  »iH»ry.  arid  torUitea  by  ir»<u 
•:•»  *r«  us  to  efcjiret..  uii  arriiUeeimitl  iiu-ti-  relay  of  Etigi/hui’s  roast  bicf.  pg  ace  nuiv 
PPUM  -stfonv  to  beyin  cirettniaiiibnla- 

Tke  railway -SiaUori  of  York  i.r  *&kl-  to  4h««  bit  Ssfid , 'frjdly,  brt*;as  ;pivjcU  «pd  tlnon  its. 
hfi  thtr'  largest  m \U»  Onifed  IC,intfe«hWn.  '• . -Hill feat.  .'Jfusteu'ntj 
’fa  pr«‘is«  jetiits'.  its  ineiKS'irerm'iil  pv  said  'nshttl  vtftet  lids  tnitlli 

L1.  ;.£■  sou  by  jjjgfl  ?,<>•!..  ’flu- tirand  wv.imt  the  Brignrdme  .loruvoiem 

IbyKtt  of  'sew  Ytsfk.  timueli  vosUy  T)ie  plan  of  tnoderu  York  and  ancient 

nor  iu  •.trv’h'tttX-itvMvi  edv.».  nnst  y«‘!«.I  i-u  kifaraeum  sis  drawn  us  WnUMoved's 
>t  ot  rO*p*»a.  of  ?si*o.  -n;.  cr-mbic  work  rs  not  etji*j|»i«-t...  sueh 

Opposite  tb.i :•  psudor  uf  ib;:  rti t • . ; i c ; r- e-i - «mlv  i.-  in./  laid  ii;>v;  n ;is.  ;» r -*  run- 

|*-iiyv  s toic!  & et:,  i Uv  iM'ou.iiis  stub  asu.viini  jjrjtdBii'H iHi  the' disc ■owt-se-.  of  ' b - tbvtiKiu 

it*  ?hhpi'h!>.;  : Oiir  eifitf)iii*  Icwia) 
t|i.epMur6^sts;ts^ogT)f  Sti  iM’airy  a'J06f^r£. ' gijiidte  ’*«&»$£  A>  the  uty  tb  dual,  Ben  (31.%; 
Vsiv  LXXIX  -N.I  »T  1.-78 
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the  size  and  splen 
dor  of  ancient  Ebu- 
racum.  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  can 
be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of 
contemporary  ideas. 
Remains  of  villas, 
palaces,  and  tessel- 
lated pavements,  of 
urns,  tablets,  arms, 
and  ornaments, 
prove  that  it  was  a 
civic  and  military 
station  of  much 
importance.  The 
course  of  its  en- 
closing rectangular 
wall,  about  1950!  (or, 

ns  somesav.l410bhv 
% • - * 

1650  feet,  has  been 
distinctly  traced.  A 
rarppart  or  mound 
of  earth  lay  outside 
the  wall  on  the  riv- 
er side,  and  a moat 
or  fosse  outside  that 
A m u 1 tangular  tow 
er  like  the  one  re- 
stood  at 


mauling 

each  corner  of  the 
defences,  which  em- 
braced an  area  of 
about  fifty  acres. 

great-grandson  of  the  pious  JEueas,  erect*  The  circumference  of  the  present  fortifi- 
ed the  primeval  city  and  gave  his  name  cations  is  4840  yards,  enclosing  263  acres 
to  it.  Nor  does  he  think  that  Geoffrey  of  — more  than  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Monmouth  is  much  nearer  the  truth  when  Roman  town. 

lie  says  tliat  Ebrauc,  great  great  grandson  With  a cursory  glance  at  the  red-tile- 
of  the  aforesaid  Brutus,  and  con  tempo-  capped  tower  on  the  river’s  brink,  whence 
vary  of  David,  the  Israeli  tilth  king,  built  it  a chain  formerly  spanned  the  stream  to  a 
on  his  return  from  a victorious  invasion  similar  erection  on  the  opposite  shore,  we 
of  Gaul,  and  called  it  Caer  Ebrauc— the  pass  on  Tanner  Row,  on  our  left,  is  the 
city  of  Ebrauc.  How  it  finally  became  locality  where  formerly  dwelt  the  odor 
York  is  a question  as  utterly  mysterious  ous  guild  whose  trade  was  prosecuted  in 
as  the  name  of  William  Pattersons  oe-  Tanner’s  Moat,  at  the  base  of  the  walls, 
cult  assailant.  In  1 * Dotu esday -book ’ 1 it  is  Micklegale  Bar,  at  tlie  head  of  a principal 
written  Euertvic.  Worsae  maintains  that  street,  is  a square  tower  surmounting  a 
the  Britons  named  it  Eabkmic , the  Ro  single  arch.  An  embattled  turret  sus- 
.11  m w^Eboraeum  or  EburaenmMie  Anglo-  taining  the  stone  figure  of  a warder 
Saxons,  Eoforwie.mnl  the  Danes.  Jorrtk.  adorns  each  corner.  The  memory  of  kn- 
it is  now  uwmisUikabJy  “ York.’*  Con-  Iisli  rule  in  France  appears  in  the  arms  of 
stan tine  the  Great  was  proclaimed  em-  both  countries  .sculptured  upon  shields  ou 
peror  here  somewhere  about  a.d  306^  He  the  external  front.  Side  arches  aceom- 
is  reported  to  have  permitted  Christianity  rnodate  foot-passengers.  The  dreams  of 
to  be  first  preached  in  the  city  on  the  even  lymphatic  sleepers,  occupying  the 
very  spot  where  the  Minster  now  stands  rheumatic  rooms  of  this  dingy  tower,  may 
Listening  to  or  reading  old  accounts  of  once  in  a while  be  disturbed  by  visions 
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of  tim  traitom 
or  patriot  >Vhose. 

g r i n'i^d  t a 
^haMjy  mockery 
f cow  spikes  On  <1  ie 

.'S4UVii:at,.; 

; iTfex^j’'  ' tin  the 
right  i*  liie  famous 
; St, 
vyaih  of 
ImthhUC  ’ ' of., 
h-fj/iv. 

- 3*1 ..,  •.  itip . 
j iiva 

UiC fccl 

. i#sa|tou  of  y^Utig'; 
ladte*  : >l£mber$ 
df  many  no  hie 
ita  b^eil 
amV  pro  identified 
>p*itSL.i 

i|3WCf  J pHng  fj'on  i 

hi^U^fay;  ouraiitupjary  i^myritsibaf  h^rr,  gWtfiM  of  cricket  and  f»>ot  l>aH.  Yet  the 
*;,  :h»-  thirteenth  century,  was  the  laUnr  have  had  inniutely  more  ty<  do  with 

iii^teni  of  Hyn^bripy^i^ilJed  bocmistfthfr  thc  U^lbimr-of  the  rceei > i ' EngH*#.^ 

« ily  moat  at  t ins  point  avu*  crossed  hy  m trading  part  Slimed  in  the  worldy  ;$T 
draw bridne,  Hr  also  pomts  to  tin-  nidi-  h‘.ow, 

inents  of  the  ^ruceful  circulur  l>a^tp>rf/  iri  '•  ’^llO •••t#ujvdd/iij:ii^'  tyrtvvr  of  tire •t’jilTorda 
which  the  x vju 1 1 Oil eo  eii<ie<JLon  the*  >ivw  ^ dhfji  the  ch-:Uw::Ht  wall s of  the  Crt.^f.io 
d*&vvit..  Ch'OH^iuif  the Oii^e hy  ^fv<^lvlAv?vg^il<^  * . '^| t«>sV ^00,;:'^0  flVft  kV*^  W 
8r.id.ire,.  winch  has  vvvvnxly  Mi}>p.hunoil  31  hU  I.WhI^o  to  t h»«  th.dnroHs.  stpa-i tti  keep 
vlifc  oh!  piet» ny  ferrC  j*.i*fc4,Mn  wlte***  vve  apum 

of  the  oil!  oity  wails  rbiiujO#  up  to  rhr  ;wnod  Ujo  wu  1 Is.  cep:)}  pi  wipses/hf  Hie 
Castle.  If.  as  an  it»ipn;iou:s  scientist  d»*«  Hew  \Vur  oilier  and  tie-  bcmiUfjii  cart* (no 
dares,  all  scene*  are  sihx'^i  vely  photo-  tuie  of  ,t  \\TCjoyrm  Mvthvnhst  eiunoh.  amt' 
:£ra'l tl  w*d  cfc i flat  *»ur  1 uws  i h proxi ini fcy  10  pla teat  lvhwn'4 fie iiiipy lraiftp:o|  the 

tinmi,  then  these  fiteiauefioiy  puiintp^st  OuH  !e  >tark*H  Tio  she |dordC  d»;js  seem 
structures  b&To  hidden  fnipre^srorts  of  to  grif tod  wii h wore  Ilian  ini*? tan  re- 

sume >;»iiiodar  specUiehs.  Hard  b>  was  source'*-,  Flecks  of  .sheep mod  ;n  oni*  *>r- 
k^ypl  tht*  cic^king  or  liuefvMi^  tltiub  Ui  yhyihiy.. . .fpti : a re  ’k^pl;  apart  by  lilile  lanes 
ivhieii  derelK  l fj^tnes  win?  had  n^  <!  fai£.v  ju>i  -%  n l.>*  enon^h  tc*  uVunii.  the*  papain?  of 
hre  wd.  • ;l«hi :;-  vkW?  --  ’ lit  Of ; iliv  catti  n wrdiai  * Wo«-t<Vthe  ^v^msrs 

^Sj^^BsiXA v t> s. .ro'U-h I fMnnsr  (iifcwtO-  ‘>4  -u-  2i>^dk>d  hlittvler  that  crosses  the  narrow 
qntrc4t  (he  n*pu^.h>n  of  Hitrw.  or  emn  : . Tlic  <a.df;if'.  runs  o\*-r  th^  bur ta*  of 

ittet  vveire  kn^ifuv  st  viiy  hy  Tjjfe'  n rx?k, 

ihtdi'-r  -ihe  ,n>*cs  vj  .is  - ; u :t.  Votro  h.»  u?ul  r: j n t winic^uo  u i*isiv>  Inm  ))u*:i;  into 

the.  U«*hi  the  TiOthitudh  Would  he  the  the  euinpituy  of  in&owt*  hrolhi*cii, 

: >| if T&*iK  here  {.<  3V;ifmgiite.^ ^ iiihHf  id? 

:$$#: apdi^iife^ ;- w ^ ^U;.  the  .foite  ti a L’.yi^t^c/ ;'uTt.t t 

Umova  v*a  v'st.  yO^uv*  s ido^c.  at  i ho  sv i i j>  h^thh'au  c*»nipf n t < • i 1 i?a t .fy  wa , i . 

v ,<  i of  thn  n-ifMi.  ^ Uht  oi  iii  '.vhciO  »n  ftms'iainl ! its^inavnnoVi^Miml  fyrvetf  d 

ihe  tUvsjdhih ;, <d-yCfhdIdyto.v^vy  $?&&.  Cu^eu:  tiil at*  ;is  I'h <C • 

.L<kss  -ft.-fiK*-  T>hy  =-.<Mor,  anil  rosUtmivtt  at  y.o*-  Id  - * n,sn  tmu  porti-n*  l os  M>  o-;»t^ns 

jfvhd)  siiihts-^ y* ^ -V' ::4.fcsr ;<>.ti  the*  .phlx.^  tit  (hy  ciOdhju^  ofa 
twite  nuxirru  uftNt;  yv;ho  ftu&,  (iiifc  ttf  &TVMi  iJbh  HuUy^J  .fojdingr- ^doops  t ruippH 
'$i>iniii?n^idh5£t' -Im*  Hit^O  1^4x  j'sh.fv;  t.lrci yy I y<>5et 

w\in  here  e^iooH.  omrh.  of  xrr^i^  'siyurvnr  -^u*  (i;c;  ]'>id^-.<‘ma>:*"s  liji^iheth^fV 
^irenvrUv  and  )ncrp.^-  Ut|  ll-v.V  uaUonai  ontaoon  yyi  ou-h*';;-  ‘>tp*(  .,r,  yhv  <r»p 
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tions.ed  which- the  most  eS-iierly  is  of  very  ing.  Lovers  of  stained  glass  here  go 
early  Pftrpfcpdkuifir,  and  the  wwimi  of  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Prom  the  tin i- 
lat»M*  Pfi'peiidirnlaf.  The  eemral  toner  jeeutli  through  4*11  following  centuries  it 
and  the  wejstent  towers  niv  all  Per  pc  tube-  abounds.  The  ‘'Fire  Sisters " silently 
uhtr.aud  subsequent  to  (he  .'how,  In  the'  bob  loudly  cull  for  ado  oral  ion.  This 
ssrjtpt  at;e  reniiijn.fi  b('  earlfijtr  -liOhle  yvitidcrH'  in-  the.  fronU  transept  j« 

ali  of  w inch  lias  professional  uiK-resl  for  111  Ini  by  live  smaller  kotcot  windows,  ami 
dbWrhh  atvliitact-s.  Xa.yyii'tiii  #(•*»  equally  dyv.es , its  nayne  to  I he  legend  that  jiwp  so 
certain  that  dj^;})H,V  stud  massive  grandeur  many sisters from  thFsiime  mother  design- 
are  tliis  glorious  stfuc;  yd  the  piiitern  of  thd  kateidbfiih/pii;:  glass 

fnre.  f,iko  Kl.ayora..  H grows  noon  them  Tiny  v window,  with  tin?  arrmle  of  .lreff.il 
the  longer  it  is eonieinplated.  Tim  view  arches  fonuiiig  the  base. von^iitufes  ‘’the 
ttcritss  lhe.  great  transept  is  oiw  of  tiw  lin-  most  noble  early  Fiignsh  >.  onqiositton  in 
•est .atviMlecttirat : etfsets  of  Uoiiijo  buihh  the  kingdom.’" 
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EAST  END,  FEIOM  MONK  BAR. 


Of  course  the  curious  must  climb  to  the  he  made  William  de  Selby  the  first  Lord 
top  of  the  central  tower,  the  largest  in  Mayor  of  York,  to  be  worn  by  the  mayoral 
England,  even  if  aching  limbs  afterward  sword-bearer  in  all  presences  on  all  state 
remind  him  that  lie  has  seen  the  vale  of  occasions.  I wear  it  at  the  banquets  of 
York.  Did  not  the  infallible  Chevalier  my  Lord  Mayor ; also  when  be  goes  to  the 
Bunsen  declare  that  to  be  “ the  most  banquets  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
beautiful  and  most  rom, antic  vale  in  the  and  to  other  banquets;*’  says  the  sword- 
world,  the  vale  of  Normandy  excepted4’  * bearer,  and  adds:  “ I have  appeared  eight 
After  that,  if  resolve  hold  out,  as  ours  did.  times  before  his  Royal  Highness  the 
he  must  no  less  necessarily  descent!  into  Prince  of  Wales.  We’re  old  friends 
the  crypt,  which  contains  the  only  re-  now,  and  give  each  other  a faint  nod 
mains  of  the  first  building  of  Archbishop  when  we  meet.”  Whether  Olympus 
Thomas  and  Roger*  if  not  of  the  earliest  shakes  on  such  occasions  is  not  known. 

“ herring- bone tJ  church  built  by  King  The  State  room,  in  which  the  "at 
Edwin.  Here  that  celebrated  North  urn-  homes*’  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  the 
briau  monarch  received  Christian  bap  civic  banquets  are  held,  is  quite  as  note- 
tism  at  the  hands  of  the  missionary  Pan  worthy  for  the  gallery  in  which1  the  band 
linns.  plays  while  the  guests  dine,  and  into 

From  the  Minster  we  proceed  to  the.  which  “my  Lady  Mayoress*'  and  ladies 
Mansion  house  and  Guildhall.  Furred  go  to  listen  to  the  postprandial  eloquence 
scarlet  and  velvet  robes  of  aldermen,  of  the  dined  and  wined,  as  it  is  for  artistic 
scarlet  cloak  and  massive  gold  chain  of  elf  eels.  The  Mayoralty  is  an  office  that 
“my  Lord  Mayor,"  sword  of  state  pre  some  of  the  elected  have  escaped  only  by 
senled  by  Emperor  $igismuml.  richly  the  payment  of  a handsome  composition, 
adorned  mace,  corporation  plate,  por  It  is  decidedly  refreshing  to  find  a city 
trails  of  defunct  dignitaries— all  quickly  where  the  chief  magistracy  seeks  an  in- 
pass under  notice:  But  what  most  in-  eumbent.,  and  cannot  hold  him  when  he 
vites  minute  criticism  is  the  cap  of  main  is  found.  Yet  in  his  own  jurisdiction  the 
finance,  given  by  King  Richard  II.  when  Lord  Mayor  takes  social  precedence  of  all 


YORK. 


persons  except  the  sovereign  and  heir  ap-  history,  the  $14,000  bell  looted  in  Bur- 
parent.  umli.  and  the  Magistrates’  Room,  in  which 

The  Guildhall,  gray  and  ghostly  with  the  Great  Council  of  the  North  held  its 


m * pm; 


TUE  SONSTBKs  FUOM  THE  MARKET  l' LACK 


tiie  memory  of  many  centuries,  with  its  sessions,  is  the  subject  of  many  stereo 
fine  oak  carvings  and  stained-glass  win-  typed  and  not  invariably  accurate  ehron- 
<lows,  in  which  are  spirited  artistic  ill  us  ological  comments.  But  what  are  a few 
t rations  of  prominent  events  in  English  hundred  years,  one  way  or  other,  to  a 
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Vry of  ed  many  sueli  unpmveijumr^  ami  yuvrer 
spo.tidmrt  dpejeasxmis.  Ho\v  t Ixe^irV  e ver 
$tfw%  rn*  i^cm^cred  la  Ihfc  Ambulators’ :'  or  yc-red 
vivv»  nyemor?<\^  of  cloisters,  >>f  the  secular St.  LeoiiymT*  lies- 
•0/iM^if.*:.  ■ * Gam " pital  i a hlose  emu tigtiilv  Us: Thiso,  may 

t « *;•  i >i > yy  Tob-e"  have  ten  plain  to  toe  Barton  'Mh*Umiis> 
. of  d<h?  rich  who  built  it,  but  is  jpuz/Jiug  to  modern. 

Voji'K  1.1 1.*  v‘  mof-  believer*  in  the  thera^totto  virtu  os  of 
iv  r^^t^reot-  tlit-*  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  \y&rm  couches. 

; $$&} n 'thy' -pa fix-  .^Jiose-  splid  stone  bed$  Tieeiltkl  ^’U  tbi? 
filings  airuistai n strains  of  Gregorian  musir  from  On*  :*d 

f?d ;^jas$^biie  make  ijHHtV  ai  AH  toljft* 

able, 

ot  fiddxieh  Pmiffet/r  <3fe.  Etvh^'s  and  ^iU|t gioaf  <« vet: 

oN  THE  TOP  OF  * UNWAi'U,.  pf/fc-'  {i\,  \\  hii. t )S  euUr  K\iU tj  of  till*  Bt‘ne<] U’t *00 St.,  X 

' w\d\  wiX:  for  a visit  or  what  remains . oi" -l  ( v**va'l  v Hh  tie* 
in  tin*  museum  and  grounds  or  u»v  York-  conquest,  it  was  one  of  the  .r  re  host  and 
shire  i^Intas^pbiaai  ^DcJety*  Tl&ppjs  is- .£]&.  monkeri^  mrUd*  fekfiji,  - 1-fe 

visijtoyv  w}^&ci;: ’ is  vi  vueipus,  ami 

urdlud  evucrg^rai  lye  a-  ours.  Tie  will  hear  of  its  spiritual  oee.ujmn^,  n ho.  if  -not  he* 
jubilant  tour*  tolling  . of  wonderful  iin-  lied. rather  enjoyed  a imt  bght  evith  .the 
proveuu;yyt.s  vVnte  rhe  stupid  dawn  of  the  ..winddiv  »-ilr/<*u^ 

een fury boi toiil eon mum  dhaijihig;  grounds  Now  (he  < tuest  Hail  of  the-  u»onastorr 

a.*-i4  .ijs  the  Hpspithrm^  which ; 

dans  now  are;  when,  the  Hb«binim  tvas  a rmnt  lodgings  for  a eeiiuifi  4 ml  sundry 


bahbica>%  ay^i^mgatE'  bar. 
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iv  Uxudun^  is  the  sight  of  Ivnci  fine.  pins  of  mu5*-  awl  ‘ 'waist of  Da-k  Turpin  and 

hh*  ^ xvJ&z&sjaZte r»., >-ir  ■■  t ^ 


pM,t$>Ve<l  jXit,  }msismtr  Utmu^h  tfie  &tdret*4  lu^Ji^^incu 

of  e»»atsr  r-dciuli  fij-,^!c  iiair  of  u yinr.i^  anti(|Uitiv*>.  from  IrekunI  in  wlmth  conn 
tioman  lady  or  British  princess— pmb-  try  Kozhin d ha*.; i similar  inunrvM  to 
ably  the  latRn'—whoso  remains  ‘were  dis~  of  St.  Paul  in  * lie  ‘thorn  hi  rfm  ilcsh." 
..voVKivd  in  a load  cotun  contained  in  xa  >ar-  The.  '.moil  bronco  tftblnt.  <m  which  !<  ■* 


s®pt 


M 

Ha©lS 


i?>>Oft>VAV  nK  Tim  St'ltOO>>  fOiyTUB  BJLt*YD. 


ctipl iHgiin of  ston^.  • • Style  hasuf4*ch^n£ed  C?v-fi^r.k-  ingcriptfem in  parietal  uoc.ml  let 
rtiueh  m ' seventeen  ceuteu  »;v- • in  bum  tor*  - 

‘yssnf* we  nw,u  , L,?,,e  ,>r  yy vmi ia  ■ t..  $ v,;.  MMM 

& hquitl  Mate,  poured  over  tii.tr  body  v/ ben  • ;/:;ky  vh'^-v  ':.’:'-.'*:- 

deposited  la  HuMsdttn,  presm-vt-M  ix  n*nn  explains  John  .v:v’;u.v2>:.  ■ Ny  striVt  Jnv 

infant,  ttmt  jbowr 

prod ueo  t hat  form  — ey^y  th.e  texHi re;  dedie&t^B^  deities,  uud  eouiam- 

gnrmeTits.  shAp^of  Mid-faiutej  sup  tin 

orfiamenr^tiop  of  ^aodats;  eit\,  eUx  - by  The  comphne  pm-um  u-vri  in  th> -.m 
m*&ns 1, ' . ' '.  • • •:  ’ tthd*  tit'  'aJt.'liiaf  w*s 

The  rich  collegium  njf  British  birds  and  <*(nirw::b-rru  m .f  i ia-  par<t  r^<vd->  ty>*  u^t 
fosKtb?  ia yie.ry: id te^eatiitt^'  ' ‘$p%. --pt *b#  HiHt&Uc 
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TH2  BJaAUK  SWAN: 

bmmje 
less  eml 

\i>:  m f k wWLbeTeved  ? A^>eks))iremp>t 

wU/r~r  .spirit  and  energy  effected  the  task. 

Omt  of  ^h^kenuh  ivy  ^rmvu  bits 
. :.v:V;/-::- of  61$  Yartc  -it  was  under  ihe  Tudor*. 

aru.1  Stuarts  is.  the  lC.m*r's  M.mor house 
which  is  in  part  ihe  budding  when*  ti» - - 
weaUhv  abbhfs  of  Si:  Mary/s*  dispensed 
princely  hospitality,  Liltkeof  the ahWn 
ti&l,  pakice  remains  except  the  wide-' ami 
heavy  staircase.  Here  siicew-iMCC  nmn- 
aivhs  yn'cz  received,  ami  here  Charles  II. 
held  Parliament.  Now,  After  instructive 
i Kossihitbcs,  it  is  a school  for  the  blind  . 
and.,  ns  such,  the  »~oUniy  memorial  of  the. 
mi  mortal  phda'ufhropist  Will  mm  Wilber*- 
furew  Sixty,  him tl eh i Id iHhyjiiWv^oeitTi- 


■.^fccU-iice'tiVire  m 
dmnmtUes-  it 

coughs;  WlnL  Wd  rh^hpuit^m^  which , 
stifoige  ti> ■■&*$: ;■ nj&f  There  in  n uusiia! 
number.  fey al  mid  ivoMe  :^0Ai  of  arms, 
which tutfk  ; 1 4. r ;‘ijLAyr^ I d^- 1<>; 

cvjdmw  i»u«vf;o  the  p'‘Uta|jp  ^rit.nu’.r^ 
ahd Mvtii*  ut  t Ift/t'vymf-  «■  \ X\ , b X 

The  Thursday  concert  0$  ii»c  inmates  is: 

in  prnwr^s  r**  \.vc  vfOer..  The  performance 
uf  the  id i nil' .orgitniil,  *mil 


hrfuung  iVrualv  Or i£' . v.' - 

‘jcaJlst—bf  *?6^t?4«<X 
ptmlfa  piMo  i (iee-f ... 

. ;: &W<*mn.b’'VC  oft*- 

er  sound  like  voices 
s of  the  receding  paxt. 

An  mo 

dettoue,  IdmeHtin^ 
imumveniWp  btss, 

&«d  hi^t lifeg  m 

utteniblc  yearning  for  cnmplef jehe >*$ : -oP  hXT 
iife*  fctti^vjhfe  t)m  melody.  ll 
tivelv  appeals  to  what  is  t+vuderest .' 
niv&lQhvWAxk*  * tUtie  - a udmfcfe,  and-  it)*?** 
fullest  response  from  ite  max?  highly  gift 
. ed  natures. 

The  rtiited  SuAca  i^pre- 

'seated  ln?v£  by  raised,  and  dissected  maps. 
Jimdks  in  i he  Boston  raised  and  ixy  the 
j}c\v  Yoirk..ptVjhU  f5 v3  W r i t » tt \ 

preempt!  by  f.W  • iVmeri^sn  Printing 
fiou^e  for  rhe  Blind  Hi  fethsville,  Ren- 
Kicky;  wool t work  articles  and  Invoks  pre* 
siuited  by  Mr  Aitagnos.  «u perth  teiident 
$£  blic  Perkins  Institution  and  Itfassacloi 
setts  Behool  for  the  Blind  : and  by  a.  pa- 
thetic lace  collar  >vorkcd  by  the  deaf, 
duvidc  ami  bimd  Laura  liridsruuui.  Ail 
ttie^e  le^t  added  iiferest  to  Ui^  jubilee  of 
the  iostitutioh  in  X8$3: 

Otife  of  the  nmn.y  historic  room^— now 
*n#d  m u dorrMildry  for  fcHbd  htiysr-Uiat 
display:  the  arid  inaghilh^hce  of  the 
bulklws-  wmumik  3 yurU>nsly  grot^squ^ 
Tudor  firvf»PrU‘c,  stiri  intact:  Tin's  was 
ferd  Huntingdon^  room,  and  4K h j .p 
1/It  tfe  pfaw  ri\  Strafrmil s hftid  liis 

Pc.CH  t of  Siac  -dirtmber.'  ' 

• On''  ne.\V  walk,  by  way  of  conh^t. 
|lKHifd:l^#oaud  aropud  the  C&^le.  ThP 
wi  I Js . enclose,  about,  four  aeres.  on  vrlncb 
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THE  MINSTER  TOWERS*  FROM  PETER  OATX. 


on  mound  of  Saxon  fortress  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  overawe  the  hard- 
fighting  rebels  of  the  north.  Over  the 
grooved  gateway  is  a small  chapel.  also  the 
royal  arms  and  those  of  the  Cliffords. 
Once  upon  a time  George  Fox,  bellicose 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  w as  a 
constrained  inmate.  His  hands  are  said 
to  have  planted  the  flourishing  walnut- 
tree  in  the  interior.  The  dry  well  pos- 
sesses an  interest  more  ghastly  than  the 
well  of  Hougornont.  Victor  Hugo’s  lurid 
pen  is  needed  to  describe  the  massacre  of 
the  Jews  at  this  fatal  spot.  William  of 


stand  the  prisons  and  assize  courts  of  the 
North  ami  East  Killings.  “Nothing  re- 
markable about  these.’*  is  the  silent  re- 
mark, as  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  the 
warder  explains  their  several  uses;  and 
with  glibness,  tempered  bv  awe.  touches 
the  identical  spot  where  Jack  Ketch  has 
publicly  “turned  off”  so  many  doomed 
to  the  halier.  Executions  are  now  pri- 
vate, and  the  city  is  spared  the  demoral- 
ization of  judicial  killings. 

Enough  of  this!  Clifford’s  Tower  is 
more  attractive.  The  books  say  it  is  the 
citadel  or  keep  of  the  Norman  castle  built 
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YORK 


Newburgh  Unit*-  that  they  appeared  \u  sir,  wlun^- matters  of  highest,  mome/i  in 
York  pomp  of  fcih#s cfeur^ii  and  slate  were  debated by  bafatiby; 

■suita  pit  ns  nym  procctlvun  * hi-diojK  and  eonmimmK  Crowds  >n»w  as- 

•'Ohi  had  Urn  repudddm  of  erbe)  am"!  Semitic  tie  re  a£  L.‘h;  p^iThl?*  forth*  o:>m- 
>uUrs.$  ». ivdiiors.  Crusaders.  |>* ^vor  Hiawrm  -of  i v?>;  ih  me  fofowaf 

h*h*d  by  iXitutf^KiUpn^ Hi . Mttivil.  A;,‘i*y>;:  Phriiumwnt  in  lumidmi  f&pin'Vitey*  are 
:W^ftre^n’n'  iim  vvuric  uf  wbziv&y. . FiVe  ' war£«tf  li H^iviU^  sturdy 

fuiinlml  dtdVs  tin!  (mm  Ute Moody- We# -y  ^ t try  it ixcJ  fetitit:  $ f ji i /v,| « v Jl f - 

}Kms  at  the  slayers  to  the  cae.tte  Ttm  ah-  me  tin-  jaVwJm*ix  of  ta  am!  fruolui  farms, 
sent  caslelhm,  relayed  by  rote sal  to  ah  Hi  it  Color  j&  jj*  :ihe  v*vi.\..  iJ.th  check,  aod  »hv 
' jidfo  on  hi*  return/  and  -aWh  the.  CheriJC , • Mindy 

desired  their  mAlo  tow  of  -fruit*  aiiil  tbp  gold  of  y 


at.  *j  vry  s yua(B»r 


Jewish  dogs.1*  Sie?g^ . For  sev-  All  >jsfc  is  sonMry^bW-rk  fii  the  dress,  and 
:.ierSl  days?  the  assault  raged*  QipUire  was  gray  -i u tbp AVidHKtfo- 
meCdable.  Cttft  nkl  iHo*  irieif,  chouae'  nuai  or  jiirfogs, 

ileuifi.:  d^tH-.not  at  the  hands’  of  a vants  -'•  t%.‘  e'Otivrs-  'i&ptjyffi 

laugh in  j* : e*i era jr , hot  fit  tfi e*  luuu^r-  which with  Mt  . 

able  and  painless  s-.liap**  ,j  ins?  ,*u r render  'Williams  Cvdicge  :*is  of  rurmus  arch* 
»f  life  to  Him  Unit  gnve  ifC  udvbged  an  leetui^,-  lif^  Tor  rrMi- 

ng&i  ’rnlilii,  ; Hiding  uU  rmh.?struei.ihic  . tfroWr  of  cathedral  aou  --C  matey- 

wealth.,  the  desperate  • H^Tiro^’V- • tttfov.  ;$y£y  •;j>ri^t^M  it  i»‘  now  tbo  i.l 4 CHV >if  • tiWir . 
lire  to  the  easUe.  a(ui  ^hee w nil  tino  »‘*iuhl  fi»nh)h*s 

Ut  -ronsimteil  uji.e-  the-  :hame**>.  {{a^t^Hils  _A>U>Uiei‘  queer  portioii  of  ti»e:  rliy  v»rurs 
a:t*d  l*roTtif;i'^  killed  the  women  add  ohd  Hie  very  e»i}tlioiieuiM  ut-hv.of  /•"  M.pr.ky  iC^; 
dtvMK  lirrd  noxt  Uir)ied  faou  (tayi’v  IS  irputj  :lt;me,'5V  }»ossih|y,  in  tm*M»h.v;.  o(  shit.- 

tiieinMtives.-  * t^rn'ly  matron  who  Cv»C  ftefer 

AbtfUl  t<  mile  lt\V:ry\  UU  tho  FulOvni  !h;..n  -Wtmio  lu  ) b:U  ;HI»I  r»ch*-*r  s eeO‘ov.s 
l&ewh  ftre  the  l-^me  ks  of  the  . .an*  bmNw  r»t'  r<0/h>te? ;•  •iytttlijri'iiy.  (Y*d- 

Gltartb,  part  of  Lhts ' 1 H^iV'-i.fe^y  itriiE  plasty  ea<dv  of  thr 

a(  .Bahtklavu.  York  is  of  dm  )?rUith;  upju'-r  ^torio  v ovrvh: u».^  f he  ope  lihha  .U 
] %pt  ri i i i itary  eoii ires  of  tite;  Jfepij^0Jtyo  del (\ w y - pud  ;$ti  t/pd iunht sard 

The  .hits  of  old  Y<mk  h.  ^ him  n/v  are  f hr-  dppm'iooM  diet  . ob»»>)ms  may  a 

•iHtrodtu^t  full  .of  h ivtriFy,  life  ,&}?'**'*  . t 1?:  Ndt-  *a»  i y 

eolor  as  ' ' PavI $}}&?•  VMVi ' the-  iW^^\  'ro^M  &*K 

bi nnd-  prvserves  'm.  u*  oev*m  ! he  i^ohi./rv  roeed  }>y  4a?n>oe.ih{ W,$y  hatYlm 

;0lt Wt*  1 V^jterJ i it t ^ vx t ^ , ' : w«:^vC^t5>  tfi ‘ 

hy  kfn,iT«  frr?m  Heiery  II,  to:  Charley  J\ , '-a.viMy  hy  ]oun»o  hoi  eater 

>ad;:iiieid  ' Ttir  pa^C-te  ‘ ^ t&elteU  1^4  dh  1 or  Crack 
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some  unfriendly  Abimeleclrs  crown  by  mission  of  the  guild-governor,  is  some 
hurding  down  huge  fragments  of  stone  times  let  for  religious  assemblies.  The 
One  of  the  ripest,  mould  test  bits  of  connection  of  gain  with  godliness  is  fur 
medkeval  York  is  the  Merchants’  Hall,  ther  acknowledged  by  the  York  Penny 
in  Fo.ssgate.  The  excellent,  conservative  Bank  in  the  corner.  But  the  most  “ feel 
guild  governor  who  points  out  its  maui-  ingv1  illustration  of  their  affinity  is  the 


old  houses,  rosso  ATE. 


fold  uses  and  beauties  can  hardly  be  ex-  underground  chapel,  entered  by  a large 
peeled  to  regard  it  with  any  eves  save  trapdoor.  This  is  the  one  entrance  to 
those  of  affectionate  pride,  ©yet*  the  en-  the  queerest  place  of  worship  in  this: queer 
trance  are  the  sculptured  arms  of  the  cor*  old  capital.  The  one  service  a year,  when 
poratlon,  and  live  laudable  prayer  that  is  members  of  the  company  are  expected  to 
still  their  motto:  "Dieit  nous  donne  bonne  attend  in  guild  dress,  is  justly  deemed  siif* 
adventured  Paintings  depicting  the  city  indent.  The  assistance  of  All  Saints' choir 
as  it  was  in  the  "good  old  times/3  and  is  needed  to  cheer  the  impatient  cougrega 
portraits  of  former  worshipful  masters,  tiou  into  endurance  of  privilege  in  that 
garnish  the  interior.  As  if  in  penitence  damp,  fusty,  unwholesome  sanctuary, 
for  unsound  ethics  or dbubiful  commercial  Trinity  Hospital,  one  of  nineteen  Ebo 
habits,  one  part  of  the  hull  is  used  for  a rite  eleemosynary  esUiblishmenfs  (three 
Sunday-school;  and  the  whole,  by  per-  for  lepers!  endowed  for  the  relief  of  poor 


510*4  b.  Go  gle 


men  and  w»me.n,  Is  n ruler  the  man 
agemeiit  and  Mai]  of  til  ip  M *frc  h a # ts ' 
.Sb!«)fiitUy;.  Only  -imp  frMU  an 
and  that  iif  £h*  wcatnyha 
. Fluodcil  upihV  cold  tnbffjh&v 
kig&M  v<' Uh  M in e m td : 
doparbiKuU^  liuve  te*n 
mrte^'fuUy  dosed  by  tiny.  ^bvemoi-s. 

jCfetob  ail  lira  care  so  Uivungiy 
lavished  upon  tfic  eruudiliug  erec- 
tion;* Of  hitftry  Milt  they  toinV  to a 

full  Candor  compel  ttm  ad- 

Unit  some  of  ilipyi'tnircby.s 

urn  n«mv  eandueivo  (g  \.m  h>  r moral 

conditions  than  l he  * es^  anil 
of  cheerful  Christianity,  even 
though,  like  Holy  Trinity,  Goudwun- 
t ii$$  possess  y tTi  w*e-  old  bo  11  $ — • 
,i  n -Nciiia  "--and  ‘ the  only  example 
t*i  yorlv  of  a h agio, sen  p*h  or  obi  i talic 
opening  i ri the  wally,  to  neW  per 
o-utMde  P»  th&  eVvaliym  of 
tW  .i’pbsi/T  • yKorfha u potboy,  like 
• tiw 

iyito#?.  - $^ulb|\Jred  aiVflc*  allow  tbe 
of ydhe  xvniiac,  the  ikjrbKm 

<\&r  uu d ll gil res  end  Jenrath:  of  ,fhe 
months.  tnbjf^lfejrpUb  thxdw$; 

but  not  in  pret^iit  uKi mate 


TBE 


eiiec,  but  not  in  pret^iU  nitnruite 

relog^iMib ^vrxi-oU t people,  ifyme  reties  of  £hn  past  will  be 
aod  unused.  preserved  wit! .1  religious  solicitmim  The 

Ld>;v«rs  of ’deep  rich  color,  violent,  con  eight,  hundred  acres,  more  or  lessen  *i>v 
tra&t.  and  iimnatibarian  in  dosecnee  bud  different  '*•  stray. <*'■  without  the  wails,  be f 
iLtv?>rf'm.s  gra  it  I?  cation  in  St.  Anthony  s longitig  tu  the  four  ancient  wards,  ami  on 
^ ■ 'Gtw4i— an0tte\/Odsl;  wTiteh  fee^mhd* ^\cla«ire  right  ,U« 
hit  of  the  by  gone.  Us  four  ivinorles are  dVpaMU.ro  their  eaUby  will  bk.  jealously 
checkered  by  chan  irk*  as  rotualess  as  the  guarded  us  property,  lungs;  m the  ody, 
iempnuioii*  of  the  pauou  JraiaC  House  and  resorts  for  tw.n6aUau.  This  survival 
\d  rehidou,  r.haviiy . fc.Mmty,  fed^ibess,  id  )x  ueiicciH  cooiUnioisin  interests  o$  it 

tvvirkbfnist;,  playhouse.  school  Mitt Vof  .•  in  the 

of  iuVhery,  prukni,  arsemd,  hospital  ,mn\  tdfkmys  y it  idrhhgl Ifens  fim  .denmcr#fe 
htsily  a hotter  of  Ckuisuau  cducv.it ion. . . spiro  *A'  the  sturdy  f*?«iers. 
if' 'li#i  had;'  •annpgh  t#  Yogi;, . \yji}cTt»n  nfiji.  ntliAintirut^  us-V 

fy  tUr;  liero  Of  a dime  uuvri.  Wan-  ’ ‘great  •idly/*  A) uayM  j»crn»cao*d  by  lie* 
ikodns^  tiuvutf!*  its  wards  and  cii.utuog  .lm,>nry  nod  >.j-uud?ik-  spirit  d dierj.^iu- 
•with  its  cymducloi’K  iiyp  IfV^/e1  k witlf  ii^  Mbr  :tii#ii'i*>Ty;t,;i witlv  tbo,t  -^f  <n‘h.  • 
(U  edvutild  jHd^My^bdl.thdt  HeVJUity  iieailiiV  nr  u*u!uve  or  adopted  ;riG.  of  paun’l  l>e 

v 'IdoV  fajsK^,  11  y jtih'kiMbtfe  y)S 

irrM'  ; ■ LdfCVv  MM  Wbt^b^k^nn : 1 1 by 

ip « bui » d <j.  it  hd  1 cap  . e^lebUiJoh  nntitSit  v , 

d<i*OeK  h 1.0  In  the  pSViunee  <d  ? hr  fonok*  t|u>  p,»  !uirr  ,.  1 t ■ I*  < Uri./i--.  a,it{  t.We ?H.  the 

«rj»l  on  1 bred  ICndar.  Lria^s  |MUdcr^e  Coiidyieh^-  Uu'  ioinui»unVi  . 

All  Ui^  liithetU)  jKirLhul  atl^iUpts  at  • jMi‘  'wire  vf  Eu^iiidi 

s'dudcstic  orstruc- e*n  an*  yjo w!y  G'iuvi^  I'Votesho, '.'mu ..  MaUbew  l\a>b\  iia*  ^,n*,.rnr 
grr»^  toward  tnc  pcrierUoti  <»t  a^y^P*m  of  of  Sj/n^ifnis  Crihdi^mnt  : AVcfUndu^  rd 
natimiat  etlukalivm  igurthr  of  flu1  fvturk  aml^ ^T>avi^af the 1 j-<4ii iHi.r^jriLS 5: \ -*WW 
ft)td  aibipi^d  to.  the  !ic»‘d  o{  111-  Brdicfi  ui;,  o)Vl.,iudivy  Mruu^y . the,  rmtimiahAu 
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AT  GRANDE  ANSE. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


I. 

TT T'HILE  at  the  village  of  Morne  Rouge, 
V T I was  frequently  impressed  by  the 
singular  beauty  of  young  girls  from  the 
northeast  coast — all  porteuses , who  pass- 
ed almost  daily,  on  their  way  from  Grande 
Anse  to  Saint  Pierre  and  back  again — a to- 
tal trip  of  about  forty  miles I knew  they 

were  from  Grande  Anse,  because  the  vil- 
lage baker,  at  whose  shop  they  were  wont 
to  make  brief  halts,  told  me  a good  deal 
about  them : he  knew  each  one  by  name. 
Whenever  a remarkably  attractive  girl 
appeared,  and  I would  inquire  whence 
she  came,  the  invariable  reply  (general- 
ly preceded  by  that  peculiarly  intoned 
French  “Ah!”  signifying:  “Why,  you 
certainly  ought  to  know!”)  was  “Grande 
Anse.”. . . Ah!  c'est  de  Grande  Anse , ga! 
And  if  any  commonplace,  uninteresting 
type  showed  itself,  it  would  be  signalled 
as  from  somewhere  else — Gros  Morne, 
Capote,  Marigot,  perhaps,  — but  never 
from  Grande  Anse.  The  Grande  Anse 
girls  were  distinguishable  by  their  clear 
yellow  or  brown  skins,  lithe  light  figures, 
and  a particular  grace  in  their  way  of 
dressing.  Their  short  robes  were  always 
of  bright  and  pleasing  colors,  perfectly 
contrasting  with  the  ripe -fruit  tint  of 
nude  limbs  and  faces:  I could  discern  a 
partiality  for  white  stuffs  with  apricot- 
yellow  stripes,  for  plaidings  of  blue  and 
violet,  and  various  patterns  of  piuk  and 
mauve.  They  had  a graceful  way  of  walk- 
ing under  their  trays,  with  hands  clasped 
behind  their  heads,  and  round  brown  arms 
uplifted  in  the  manner  of  caryatides.  An 
artist  would  have  been  wild  with  delight 

for  the  chance  to  sketch  some  of  them 

On  the  whole,  they  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  they  belonged  to  a particular 
race,  very  different  from  that  of  the  chief 
city  or  its  environs. 

“ Are  they  all  banana-colored  at  Grande 
Anse?”  I asked, — “and  all  as  pretty  as 
these  ?” 

“ I was  never  at  Grande  Anse,”  the  lit- 
tle baker  answered,  “although  I have 
been  forty  years  in  Martinique;  but  I 
know  there  is  a fine  class  of  young  girls 
there:  il  y a une  belle  jeunesse  Id , mon 
cher  /” 

Then  I wondered  why  the  youth  of 
Grande  Anse  should  be  any  finer  than 


the  youth  of  other  places;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  baker's  own  statement  of 
his  never  having  been  there  might  possi- 
bly furnish  a clew. . . .Out  of  the  thirty- 
five  thousaud  inhabitants  of  Saint  Pierre 
and  its  suburbs,  there  are  at  least  thirty 
thousand  who  never  have  been  there,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  Few  dwellers 
of  the  west  coast  visit  the  east  coast:  in 
fact,  except  among  the  white  creoles,  who 
represent  but  a small  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal population,  there  are  few  persons  to  be 
met  with  who  are  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  their  native  island.  It  is  so  mountain- 
ous, and  travelling  is  so  wearisome,  that 
populations  may  live  and  die  in  adjacent 
valleys  without  climbing  the  interven- 
ing mountains  to  look  at  one  another. 
Grande  Anse  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  principal  city;  but  it  requires 
some  considerable  inducement  to  make 
the  journey  on  horseback;  and  only  the 
professional  carrier-girls,  plantation  mes- 
sengers, and  colored  people  of  peculiarly 
tough  constitution  attempt  it  on  foot.  Ex- 
cept for  the  transportation  of  sugar  and 
rum,  there  is  practically  no  communica- 
tion by  sea  between  the  west  and  the 
northeast  coast — the  sea  is  too  dangerous— 
and  thus  the  populations  on  either  side  of 
the  island  are  more  or  less  isolated  from 
each  other,  besides  being  further  subdi- 
vided and  segregated  by  the  lesser  moun- 
tain chains  crossing  their  respective  terri- 
tories  In  view  of  all  these  things  I won- 

dered whether  a community  so  secluded 
might  not  assume  special  characteristics 
within  two  hundred  years— might  not  de- 
velop into  a population  of  some  yellow, 
red,  or  brown  type,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  original  race- 
crossing. 

IL 

I had  long  been  anxious  to  see  the  City 
of  the  Porteuses,  when  the  opportunity 
afforded  itself  to  make  the  trip  with  a 
friend  obliged  to  go  thither  on  some  im- 
portant business;  I do  not  think  I should 
have  ever  felt  resigned  to  undertake  it 
alone.  With  a level  road  the  distance 
might  be  covered  very  quickly,  but  over 
mountains  the  journey  is  slow  and 
wearisome  in  the  perpetual  tropic  heat. 
Whether  made  on  horseback  or  in  a car- 
riage, it  takes  between  three  and  four 
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hours  to  go  from  Saint  Pierre  to  Grande 
Anse,  and  it  requires  a longer  time  to 
return,  as  the  road  is  then  nearly  all  up- 
hill. The  young  porteuse  travels  almost 
as  rapidly ; and  the  barefooted  black  post- 
man, who  carries  the  mails  in  a square 
box  at  the  end  of  a pole,  is  timed  on  leav- 
ing Morne  Rouge  at  four  A.M.  to  reach 
Ajoupa- Bouillon  a little  after  six,  and 
leaving  Ajoupa-Bouillon  at  half  past  six 
to  reach  Grande  Anse  at  half  past  eight, 
including  many  stoppages  and  delays  on 
the  way. 

Going  to  Grande  Anse  from  the  chief 
city,  one  can  either  hire  a horse  or  car- 
riage at  St.  Pierre,  or  ascend  to  Morne 
Rouge  by  the  public  conveyance,  and 
there  procure  a vehicle  or  animal,  which 
latter  is  the  cheaper  and  easier  plan. 
About  a mile  beyond  Morne  Rouge,  where 
the  old  Calebasse  road  enters  the  public 
highway,  you  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  journey, — the  top  of  the  enormous 
ridge  dividing  the  northeast  from  the 
western  coast,  and  cutting  off  the  trade- 
winds  from  sultry  Saint  Pierre.  By 
climbing  the  little  hill,  with  a tall  stone 
cross  on  its  summit,  overlooking  the 
Champ-Flor  just  here,  you  can  perceive 
the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island  at  once 
— lapis  lazuli  blue.  From  this  elevation 
the  road  descends  by  a hundred  windings 
and  lessening  undulations  to  the  eastern 
shore.  It  sinks  between  mornes  wooded 
to  their  summits, — bridges  a host  of  tor- 
rents and  ravines, — passes  gorges  from 
whence  colossal  trees  tower  far  overhead, 
through  heavy  streaming  of  lianas,  to 
mingle  their  green  crowns  in  magnificent 
gloom.  Now  and  then  you  hear  a low, 
long,  sweet  sound  like  the  deepest  tone  of 
a silver  flute,  a bird-call,  the  cry  of  the 
siffleur - de  - montagne ; then  all  is  still- 
ness. You  are  not  likely  to  see  a white 
face  again  for  hours,  but  at  intervals  a 
porteuse  passes,  walking  very  swiftly,  or 
a field  hand  heavily  laden;  and  these  sa- 
lute you  either  by  speech  or  a lifting  of 
the  hand  to  the  head.  . . . And  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  the  greetings  and  to  see 
the  smiles  of  those  who  thus  pass, — the 
fine  brown  girls  bearing  trays,  the  dark 
laborers  bowed  under  great  burdens  of 
bamboo  grass, — Bonjou , Missie  ! Then 
you  should  reply,  if  the  speaker  be  a wo- 
man and  pretty,  “Good-day,  dear”  ( bon- 
jou, che)y  or,  “Good-dav,  my  daughter” 
(ma/i),  even  if  she  be  old;  while  if  the 
passer-by  be  a man,  your  proper  reply  is, 


“Good-day,  my  son”  ( monfi ) They 

are  less  often  uttered  pow  than  in  other 
years,  these  kindly  greetings,  but  they 
still  form  part  of  the  good  and  true  creole 
manners. 

The  feathery  beauty  of  the  tree-ferns 
shadowing  each  brook,  the  grace  of  bam- 
boo and  arborescent  grasses,  seem  to  de- 
crease as  the  road  descends, — but  the 
palms  grow  taller.  Often  the  way  skirts 
a precipice  dominating  some  marvellous 
valley  prospect;  again  it  is  walled  in  by 
high  green  banks  or  shrubby  slopes  which 
cut  off  the  view ; and  always  it  serpentines 
so  that  you  cannot  see  more  than  a few 
hundred  feet  of  the  white  track  before 
you.  About  the  fifteenth  kilometre  a 
glorious  landscape  opens  to  the  right, 
reaching  to  the  Atlantic; — the  road  still 
winds  very  high;  forests  are  billowing 
hundreds  of  yards  below  it,  and  rising 
miles  away  up  the  slopes  of  mornes, 
beyond  which,  here  and  there,  loom 
strange  shapes  of  mountain, — shading  off 
from  misty  green  to  violet  and  faintest 
gray.  And  through  one  grand  opening 
in  this  multicolored  surging  of  hills  and 
peaks  you  perceive  the  gold -yellow  of 
cane  fields  touching  the  skv-colored  sea, 
Grande  Anse  lies  somewhere  in  that  di- 
rection. ...  At  the  eighteenth  kilometre 
you  pass  a cluster  of  little  country  cot- 
tages, a church,  and  one  or  two  large 
buildings  framed  in  shade  trees  — the 
hamlet  of  Ajoupa-Bouillon.  Yet  a little 
further,  and  you  find  you  have  left  all 
the  woods  behind  you.  But  the  road  con- 
tinues its  bewildering  curves  around  and 
between  low  mornes  covered  with  cane 
or  cocoa  plants;  it  dips  down  very  low, 
rises  again,  dips  once  more,  and  you  per- 
ceive the  soil  is  changing  color — it  is  tak- 
ing a red  tint,  like  that  of  the  land  of  the 
American  cotton  belt.  Then  you  pass 
the  Riviere  Falaise  (marked  Filasse  upon 
old  maps). with  its  shallow  crystal  torrent 
flowing  through  a very  deep  and  rocky 
channel, and  the  Capote  and  other  streams ; 
and  over  the  yellow  rim  of  cane  hills  the 
long  blue  bar  of  the  sea  appears,  edged 
landward  with  a dazzling  friuge  of  foam. 
The  heights  you  have  passed  are  no  long- 
er verdant,  but  purplish  or  gray, — with 
Pel6e's  cloud- wrapped  enormity  over- 
topping all.  A very  strong  warm  wind 
is  blowing  upon  you  — the  trade-wind, 
always  driving  the  clouds  west ; this  is 
the  sunny  side  of  Martinique,  where 
gray  days  and  heavy  rains  are  less  f re- 
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and  there  is  one  above  it,  edging  the  cane 
fields  that  billow  away  to  the  meeting 
of  morne  and  sky.  There  is  nothing  of 
architectural  interest,  and  all  is  sombre, 
— walls  and  roofs  and  pavements.  But 
after  you  pass  through  the  city  and  fol- 
low the  southern  route  that  ascends  the 
Seguinau  promontory,  you  can  obtain 
some  lovely  landscape  views  — a grand 
surging  of  rounded  mornes,  with  further 
violet  peaks,  truncated  or  horned,  pushing 
up  their  heads  in  the  horizon  above  the 
highest  flutterings  of  cane;  and  looking 
back  above  the  town,  you  may  see  Pel6e 
all  unclouded, — not  as  you  see  it  from  the 
other  coast,  but  an  enormous  ghostly  sil- 
houette, with  steep  sides  and  almost  square 
summit,  so  pale  as  to  seem  transparent. 
Then  if  you  cross  the  promontory  south- 
ward, the  same  road  will  lead  you  into 
another  very  beautiful  valley,  watered  by 
a broad  rocky  torrent,  the  valley  of  the 
Riviere  du  Lorrain.  This  clear  stream 
rushes  to  the  sea  through  a lofty  opening 
in  the  hills;  and  looking  westward  be- 
tween them,  you  will  be  charmed  by  the 
exquisite  vista  of  green  shapes  piling 
and  pushing  up  one  behind  another  to 
reach  a high  blue  ridge  which  forms 
the  background  — a vision  of  tooth- 
shaped and  fantastical  mountains, — part 
of  the  great  central  chain  running 
south  and  north  through  nearly  the 
whole  island.  It  is  over  those  blue  sum- 
mits that  the  wonderful  road  called  La 
Trace  winds  between  primeval  forest 
walls. 

But  the  more  you  become  familiar  with 
the  face  of  the  little  town  itself,  the  more 
you  are  impressed  by  the  strange  swarthy 
tone  it  preserves  in  all  this  splendid  ex- 
panse of  radiant  tinting.  There  are  only 
two  points  of  visible  color  in  it:  the 
church  and  hospital,  built  of  stone,  which 
have  been  painted  yellow:  as  a mass  in 
the  landscape,  lying ' between  the  dead- 
gold  of  the  cane-clad  hills  and  the  de- 
licious azure  of  the  sea,  it  remains  almost 
black  under  the  prodigious  blaze  of  light. 
The  foundations  of  volcanic  rock,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  on  which  the  frames 
of  the  wooden  dwellings  rest,  are  black; 
and  the  sea-wind  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  blackening  all  timber -work 
here  through  any  coat  of  paint.  Roofs 
and  facades  look  as  if  they  had  been  long 
exposed  to  coal  smoke,  although  proba- 
bly no  one  in  Grande  Anse  ever  saw  coal ; 
and  the  pavements  of  pebbles  and  cement 


are  of  a deep  ash-color,  full  of  micaceous 
scintillation,  and  so  hard  as  to  feel  dis- 
agreeable even  to  feet  protected  by  good 
thick  shoes.  By-and-by  you  notice  walls 
of  black  stone,  bridges  of  black  stone,  and 
perceive  that  black  forms  an  element  of 
all  the  landscape  about  you.  On  the 
roads  leading  from  the  town  you  note 
from  time  to  time  masses  of  jagged  rock 
or  great  bowlders  protruding  through  the 
green  of  the  slopes,  and  dark  as  ink. 
These  black  surfaces  also  sparkle.  The 
beds  of  all  the  neighboring  rivers  are  fill- 
ed with  dark  gray  bowlders;  and  many 
of  these,  broken  by  those  violent  floods 
which  dash  rocks  together, — deluging  the 
valleys,  and  strewing  the  soil  of  the  bot- 
tom-lands ( fonds ) with  dead  serpents, — 
display  black  cores.  Bare  crags  project- 
ing from  the  green  cliffs  here  and  there 
are  soot-colored,  and  the  outlying  rocks 
of  the  coast  offer  a similar  aspect.  And 
the  sand  of  the  beach  is  funereally  black 
— looks  almost  like  powdered  charcoal; 
and  as  you  walk  over  it,  sinking  three  or 
four  inches  every  step,  you  are  amazed 
by  the  multitude  and  brilliancy  of  mi- 
nute flashes  in  it,  like  a subtle  silver  ef- 
fervescence. 

This  extraordinary  sand  contains  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  natural  steel,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  utilize  it  industrially. 
For  this  purpose  a company  was  formed, 
and  a machine  invented  to  separate  the 
metal  from  the  pure  sand — an  immense 
revolving  magnet,  which,  being  set  in 
motion  under  a sand  shower,  caught  the 
ore  upon  it.  When  the  covering  thus 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  steel  be- 
came of  a certain  thickness,  the  simple 
interruption  of  the  electric  current  pre- 
cipitated the  metal  into  appropriate  recep- 
tacles. Fine  bars  were  made  from  this 
volcanic  steel,  and  excellent  cutting  tools 
manufactured  from  it : French  metal- 
lurgists pronounced  the  product  of  pe- 
culiar excellence,  and  nevertheless  the 
project  of  the  company  was  abandoned. 
Political  disorganization  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
frightened  capitalists  who  might  have 
aided  the  undertaking  under  a better  con- 
dition of  affaire;  and  the  lack  of  large 
means,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  freight  to 
remote  markets,  totally  discouraged  this 
creditable  attempt  to  found  a native  in- 
dustry. 

Sometimes  after  great  storms  bright 
brown  sand  is  flung  up  from  the  sea- 
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Anse  the  face  of  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower  is  always  lighted:  you  see  it  sud- 
denly burst  into  yellow  glow  above  the 
roofs  and  the  cocoa -palms,  just  like  a 
pharos.  In  my  room  I could  not  keep 
the  candle  lighted  because  of  the  sea- 
wind  ; but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  close 
the  shutters  of  the  great  broad  windows 
— sashless,  of  course,  like  all  the  glassless 
windows  of  Martinique; — the  breeze  was 
too  delicious.  It  seemed  full  of  some- 
thing vitalizing  that  made  one’s  blood 
warmer,  and  rendered  one  full  of  con- 
tentment— full  of  eagerness  to  believe 
life  all  sweetness.  Likewise,  I found  it 
soporific — this  pure,  dry,  warm  wind. 
And  I thought  there  could  be  no  greater 
delight  in  existence  than  to  lie  down  at 
night,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  the 
Cross  of  the  South  visible  from  my  pil- 
low, and  the  sea-wind  pouring  over  the 
bed,  and  the  tumultuous  whispering  and 
muttering  of  the  surf  in  one’s  ears — to 
dream  of  that  strange  sapphire  sea  white- 
bursting over  its  beach  of  black  sand. 

V. 

Considering  that  Grande  Anse  lies  al- 
most opposite  to  St.  Pierre,  at  a distance 
of  only  about  twenty  miles  even  by  the 
complicated  windings  of  the  national 
road,  the  differences  existing  in  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  both  places  are  remark- 
able enough.  Nobody  in  St.  Pierre  sees 
the  sunrise,  because  the  mountains  imme- 
diately behind  the  city  continue  to  shad- 
ow its  roofs  long  after  the  eastern  coast  is 
deluged  wTith  light  and  heat.  At  Grande 
Anse,  on  the  other  hand,  those  tremen- 
dous sunsets  which  delight  west  coast 
dwellers  are  not  visible  at  all;  and  during 
the  briefer  West  Indian  days  Grande  Anse 
is  all  wrapped  in  darkness  as  early  as 
half  past  four, — or  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  orange  light  has  ceased  to  flare  up 
the  streets  of  St.  Pierre  from  the  sea; — 
since  the  great  mountain  range  topped  by 
Pelee  cuts  off  all  the  slanting  light  from 
the  east  valleys.  And  early  as  folks  rise 
in  St.  Pierre,  they  rise  still  earlier  at 
Grande  Anse — before  the  sun  emerges  from 
the  rim  of  the  Atlantic:  about  half  past 
four  doors  are  being  opened,  and  coffee  is 
ready.  At  St.  Pierre  one  can  enjoy  a 
sea  bath  till  seven  or  half  past  seven 
o’clock,  even  during  the  time  of  the  sun’s 
earliest  rising,  because  the  shadow  of  the 
monies  still  reaches  out  upon  the  bay; — 
but  bathers  leave  the  black  beach  of 


Grande  Anse  by  six  o’clock ; for  once  the 
sun's  face  is  up,  the  light,  levelled  straight 
at  the  eyes,  becomes  blinding.  Again,  at 
St.  Pierre  it  rains  almost  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  a brief  while,  during  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  at 
Grande  Anse  it  rains  more  moderately 
and  less  often.  The  atmosphere  at  St. 
Pierre  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  vapor,  and  usually  an  enervating 
heat  prevails,  which  makes  exertion  un- 
pleasant; at  Grande  Anse  the  warm  wind 
keeps  the  skin  comparatively  dry  in  spite 
of  considerable  exercise.  It  is  quite  rare 
to  see  a heavy  surf  at  St.  Pierre,  but  it  is 
much  rarer  not  to  see  it  at  Grande  Anse. 
....  A curious  fact  concerning  custom  is 
that  few  white  creoles  care  to  bathe  in 
front  of  the  town, — notwithstanding  the 
superb  beach  and  magnificent  surf,  both 
so  inviting  to  one  accustomed  only  to  the 
deep  still  water  and  rough  shore  of  St. 
Pierre.  The  creoles  really  prefer  their 
rivers  as  bathing-places;  and  when  will- 
ing to  take  a sea  bath,  they  will  walk  up 
and  down  hill  for  kilometres  in  order  to 
reach  some  river  mouth,  so  as  to  wash  off 
in  the  fresh  water  afterward.  They  say 
that  the  effect  of  sea-salt  upon  the  skin 
is  to  give  bouton8-chaud8  (what  we  call 
4 4 prickly -heat”).  Friends  took  me  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lorrain  one 
morning  that  I might  have  the  experience 
of  such  a double  bath ; but  after  leaving 
the  tepid  sea,  I must  confess  the  plunge 
into  the  river  was  something  terrible — an 
icy  shock  wdiich  cured  me  of  all  further 
desire  for  river  baths.  My  willingness  to 
let  the  sea- water  dry  upon  me  was  regard- 
ed as  an  eccentricity. 

VI. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  all  this  coast  the 
ocean,  perpetually  moved  by  the  blowing 
of  the  trade-winds,  never  rests— never 
hushes  its  roar.  Even  in  the  streets  of 
Grande  Anse,  one  must  in  breezy  weather 
lift  one’s  voice  above  the  natural  pitch  to 
be  heard;  and  then  the  breakers  come  in 
lines  more  than  a mile  long,  between  the 
Pointe  du  Rochet  and  the  Pointe  de  S6- 
guinau — every  unfurling  a thunder  clap. 
There  is  no  travelling  by  sea.  All  large 
vessels  keep  well  away  from  the  danger- 
ous coast.  There  is  scarcely  any  fishing ; 
and  although  the  sea  is  thick  with  fish, 
fresh  fish  at  Grande  Anse  is  a rare  luxury. 
Communication  with  Saint  Pierre  is  chief- 
ly by  way  of  the  national  road,  twenty- 
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eight  kilometres  long,  windingover  moun- 
tain ridges  two  thousand  feet  high;  and 
the  larger  portion  of  merchandise  is  trails? 
ported  from  the  chief  city  on  the  heads  of 
young  women  able  to  walk  fifty -nine  kilo- 
metres  daily.  The  steepness  of  the  route 

soon  kills  draught,  horses  and  ruins  the  «|0Pfc| 

toughest  mules.  At  one  time  the  man-  J m 

agers  of  a large  estate  at  Grande  Awse  at-  ‘ 

tempted  the  experiment  of  sending  their  A li iflr  ^ 

sugar  to  Saint  Pierre  in  iron  carts,  drawn  Jjf 

by  five  mules;  but  the  animals  could  not 

endure  the  work.  Cocoa  can  be  carried  -J^LaBr 

to  Saint  Pierre  by  the  por tenses,  but 
sugar  and  rum  must  go  by  sea,  or  not 
at  all;  and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of 

tries  of  all  the  north  ami  northeast  coast. 

Planters  have  actually  Wen  ruined  by  in- 
ability to  send  their  products  to  market 

ther.  A railroad  has  been  proposed  and  . ^ 

planned;  in  a more  prosperous  era  it 

might  be  constructed,  with  the  result  of 

greatly  developing  all  tin*  Atlantic  side  of 

the  island,  and  con  veiling  obscure  village 

Sugar  is  very  difficult  to  ship;  rum  and 
tafia  can  be  handled  with  less  risk.  It  is 
even  exciting  to  watch  a shipmenr  of  (alia 
from  Grande  Arise  to  Saint  Pierre. 

-V'  ' ^ QB Eft" ' 

A little  vessel  approaches  the  coa.st  with 
extreme  caution,  and  anchors  in  the  bay 
some  hundred  yards  beyond  the  breakers. 

She  is  what  they  call  a pirogue  here,  but  * &JW 

not  at  all  what  is  called  a pirogue  in  the 

United  States:  she  has  a long  narrow  a creole  caprk. 

hull,  two  masts,  no  deck;  she  has  usually 
a crew  of  five,  and  can  carry  thirty  bar- 
rels of  tafia.  One  of  the  pirogue  men  At  the  sound  of  the  blowing  of  the 
puts  a great  shell  to  his  lips  and  sounds  a Iambi  shell,  wagons  descend  to  the  beach, 
call— very  mellow  and  deep,  that  can  be  accompanied  by  you og colored  nan  run- 
heard  over  the  roar  of  the  waves  far  up  ning  beside  the  mules.  Each  wagon  d is- 
among  the  hills.  The  shell  is  one  of  those  charges  a certain  number  of  barrels  of 
great  spiral  shells,  weighing  seven  or  tafia,  and  simultaneously  the  young  men 
eight  pounds'— rolled  like  a scroll,  tinted  strip.  They  are  slight,  well  built,  and 
and  scalloped  about  the  edges,  and  pink-  generally  well  muscled.  Each  man  takes 
pearled  inside, — such  as  arc  sold  iu  A mer-  a barrel  of  tafia,  pushes  it  before  him 
ica  for  mantel  piece  ornaments,  — the  shell  into  the  surf,  and  then  begins  to  swim  t«> 
of  a Iambi.  Here  vou  can  often  see  the  the  pirogue,— impelling  the  barrel  before 
Iambi  crawling  about  with  its  nacreous  him.  I have  never  seen  a swimmer  at- 
house  upon  its  back:  an  enormous  sea-  tempt  to  convey  more  than  one  barrel  at 
snail  with  a yellow  back  and  rose  colored  a time;  but  I am  told  there  are  experts 
belly,  with  big  horns,  and  an  eye  in  the  who  manage  as  many  as  three  barrels 
tip  Of  each  horn — very  pretty  eyes, having  together,-- pushing  tlu*m  forward  m line, 
a golden  iris.  This  creature  is  a common  with  the  head  of  one  against  the  bottom 
article  of  food;  but  its  thick  white  flesh  is  of  I he  next.  It  really  requires  much  dex- 
almost  compact  as  curtilage,  and  must  be  terity  and  practice  to  handle  even  one  bar- 
pounded  before  being  cooked,  vel  or  cask.  As  the  swimmer  advances  he 
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before  he  plunges  into  the 
trough  beyond.  The  best 
swimmer  is  a young  eapre 
who  cannot  weigh  more  than 
a h undred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Few  of  the  Grande  Arise  men 
are  heavily  built;  they  do  not 
compare  for  stature  and  thew 
with  those  longshoremen  of 
St.  Pierre  who  can  be  seen 
any  busy  afternoon  on  the 
landing. 


g,  lifting  heavy  barrels 
at  almost  the  full  extent  of 
their  swarthy  arms. 

There  is  but one  boat  owned 
In  the  whole  parish  of  Grande 
Anse, — a fact  due  to  the  con- 
tinual roughness  of  the  sea. 
It  has  a little  mast  and  sail, 
and  can  hold  only  three  men. 
When  the  water  is  somewhat 
less  angry  than  usual,  a col- 
ored crew  take  it  out  for  a 
fishing  expedition.  There  is 
always  much  interest  in  tins 
event,  a crowd  gathers  on  the 
beach,  and  the  professional 
swimmers  help  to  bring  the 
little  craft  beyond  the  break- 
ers, When  the  boat  .returns, 
after  a disappearance  of  sev- 
eral hours,  everybody  runs 
down  from  the  village  to  meet 
it.  Young  colored  women  twist  their  robes 
up  about  their  lnps.  and  wade  out  to  wel- 
come it  : there  is  a display  of  limbs  of  all 
If  it  once  colors  on  such  occasions,  which  is  not  with- 
e he  is  in  ou  t gracevt  hat  untaughtgrace  which  tempts 
V,  and  lie  an  artistic  pencil.  Every  bonne  and  every 
vay , ■* — for  house  keeper  struggles  for  the  first  chance 
Is  it  over  to  buy  the  fish young  girls  and  children 
; but  the  dance  in  the  water  for  delight,  all  scream - 
Under  ing:  “ RlutU*  hoisennot  r\  . . , Then  as  the 
man  and  boat  is  pulled  through  the  surf  and  hauled 
• of  times  up  on  the  sand,  the  pushing  and  scream- 
hid,  after  ing  and  crying  become  irritating  and  deaf- 
notdifil-  eniiig ; the  fishermen  lose  patience  and 
pirogue,  say  terrible  things.  But  nobody  heeds 
his  bar-  them  in  the  general  clamoring  and  hag- 
gling and  furious  bidding  for  the  pouts- 
ese  men  sou-ouvugi^  the  doradejf,  the  volants 
ere  sport  (beautiful  purple-backed  flying-fish  with 
vhen  the  silver  bellies,  and  fins  all  transparent,  like 
ic  peon l-  the  wings  of  dragon-flies).  There  is  great 
mie  roll-  ba rgainin g.  even  for  a young  shark.— 
Some-  which  makes  very  nice  eating  cooked  after 
scemling  the  creole  fashion.  So  seldom  can  the 
•ended  in  fishermen  venture  out  that  each  trip 
:&th  him,  makes  a memorable  event  for  the  village. 
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The  Saint  Pierre  fishermen  very  sel- 
dom approach  the  bay,  but  they  do  much 
fishing  a few  miles  beyond  it,  almost  in 
front  of  the  Pointe  du  Rochet  and  the 
Roche  h Bourgaut.  There  the  best  fly- 
ing-fish are  caught, — and  besides  edible 
creatures,  many  queer  things  are  often 
brought  up  by  the  nets:  monstrosities 
such  as  the  cojfre-flsh,  shaped  almost  like 
a box,  of  which  the  lid  is  represented  by 
an  extraordinary  conformation  of  the 
jaws;— and  the  barrique-de-vin  (“wine 
cask'’),  with  round  boneless  body,  secret- 
ing in  a curious  vesicle  a liquor  precisely 
resembling  wine  lees; — and  the  “needle- 
fish” {aiguille  de  mer ),  less  thick  than  a 
Faber  lead-pencil,  but  more  than  twice  as 
long; — and  huge  cuttle-fish  and  prodigious 
eels.  One  conger  secured  off  this  coast 
measured  over  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — 
a veritable  sea-serpent. . . .But  even  the 
fresh-water  inhabitants  of  Grande  Anse 
are  amazing.  I have  seen  crawfish  by  act- 
ual measurement  fifty  centimetres  long, 
but  these  were  not  considered  remarka- 
ble. Many  are  said  to  much  exceed  two 
feet  from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  claws 
and  horns.  They  are  of  an  iron-black 
color,  and  have  formidable  pincers  with 
serrated  edges  and  tip-points  inwardly 
converging,  which  cannot  crush  like  the 
weapons  of  a lobster,  but  which  will  cut 
the  flesh  and  make  a small  ugly  wound. 
At  first  sight  one  not  familiar  with  the 
crawfish  of  these  regions  can  hardly  be- 
lieve he  is  not  viewing  some  variety  of 
gigantic  lobster  instead  of  the  common 
fresh-water  crawfish  of  the  east  coast. 
When  the  head,  tail,  legs,  and  cuirass 
have  all  been  removed,  after  boiling,  the 
curved  trunk  has  still  the  size  and  weight 
of  a largo  pork  sausage. 

These  creatures  are  trapped  by  lantern- 
light.  Pieces  of  manioc  root  tied  fast  to 
large  bowlders  sunk  in  the  river  are  the 
only  bait; — the  crawfish  will  flock  to  eat 
it  upon  any  dark  night,  and  then  they 
are  caught  with  scoop-nets  and  dropped 
into  covered  baskets. 

VII. 

One  whose  ideas  of  the  people  of  Grande 
Anse  had  been  formed  only  by  observing 
the  young  porteuses  of  the  region  on  their 
way  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  might 
expect  on  reaching  this  little  town  to  find 
its  population  yellow  as  that  of  a Chinese 
city.  But  the  dominant  hue  is  much 
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darker,  although  the  mixed  element  is 
everywhere  visible;  and  I was  at  first  sur- 
prised by  the  scarcity  of  those  clear  bright 
skins  I supposed  to  be  so  numerous.  Some 
pretty  children,— notably  a pair  of  twin- 
sisters,  and  perhaps  a dozen  school  girls 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age, — displayed 
the  same  characteristics  I have  noted  in 
the  adult  porteuses  of  Grande  Anse;  but 
within  the  town  itself  this  brighter  ele- 
ment is  in  the  minority.  The  predomi- 
nating race  element  of  the  whole  com- 
mune is  certainly  colored  (Grande  Anse 
is  even  memorable  because  of  the  revolt 
of  its  hommes  de  couleur  some  fifty  years 
ago); — but  the  colored  population  is  not 
concentrated  in  the  town ; it  belongs  rath- 
er to  the  valleys  and  the  heights  surround- 
ing the  chef -lieu.  Most  of  the  porteuses 
are  country  girls,  and  I found  that  even 
those  living  in  the  village  are  seldom  vis- 
ible on  the  streets  except  when  departing 
upon  a trip  or  returning  from  one.  An 
artist  wishing  to  study  the  type  might, 
however,  pass  a day  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Riviere  Falaise  to  advantage,  as  all  the 
carrier-girls  pass  it  at  certain  hours  of  the 
morning  and  evening. 

But  the  best  possible  occasion  on  which 
to  observe  what  my  friend  the  baker 
called  la  belle  jeunesse,  is  a confirmation 
day, — when  the  bishop  comes  to  Grande 
Anse  over  the  mountains,  and  all  the 
population  turns  out  in  holiday  garb, 
and  the  bells  are  tapped  like  tamtams, 
and  triumphal  arches,— most  awry  to  be- 
hold!— span  the  roadway,  bearing  in 
clumsiest  lettering  the  welcome,  Vive 
Monseigneur.  On  that  event,  the  long 
procession  of  young  girls  to  be  confirm- 
ed,— all  in  white  robes,  white  veils,  and 
white  satin  slippers, — is  a numerical  sur- 
prise. It  is  a moral  surprise  also, — to 
the  stranger  at  least;  for  it  reveals  the 
struggle  of  a poverty  extraordinary  with 
the  self-imposed  obligations  of  a costly 
ceremonialism. 

No  white  children  ever  appear  in  these 
processions;  there  are  not  half  a dozen 
white  families  in  the  whole  urban  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  thousand  souls;  and 
those  send  their  sons  and  daugl iters  to 
Saint  Pierre  or  Morne  Rouge  for  their  re- 
ligious training  and  education.  But  many 
of  the  colored  children  look  very  charm- 
ing in  their  costume  of  confirmation ; — you 
could  not  easily  recognize  one  of  them 
as  the  same  little  bonne  who  brings  your 
morning  cup  of  coffee,  or  another  as  the 
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daughter  of  a plantation  commandeur 
(overseer’s  assistant); — a brown  slip  of  a 
girl  who  will  probably  never  wear  shoes 
again.  And  many  of  those  white  shoes 
and  white  veils  have  been  obtained  only 
by  the  hardest  physical  labor  and  self- 
denial  of  poor  parents  and  relatives : 
fathers,  brothers,  and  mothers  working 
with  cutlass  and  hoe  in  the  snake-swarm- 
ing corn  fields;— sisters  walking  barefoot- 
ed every  day  to  Saint  Pierre  and  back  to 
earn  a few  francs  a month. 

While  watching  such  a procession  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I could  discern  in  the 
features  and  figures  of  the  young  con- 
firmants  something  of  a prevailing  type 
and  tint,  and  I asked  an  old  planter  beside 
me  if  he  thought  my  impression  correct. 

“ Partly, ”he  answered;  “there  is  cer- 
tainly a tendency  toward  an  attractive 
physical  type  here,  but  the  tendency  it- 
self is  less  stable  than  you  imagine;  it 
has  been  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
years  within  my  own  recollection.  In 
different  parts  of  the  island  particular 
types  appear  and  disappear  with  a gener- 
ation. There  is  a sort  of  race-fermenta- 
tion going  on,  which  gives  no  fixed  result 
of  a positive  sort  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  It  is  true  that  certain  elements 
continue  to  dominate  in  certain  com- 
munes, but  the  particular  characteristics 
come  and  vanish  in  the  most  mysterious 
way.  As  to  color,  I doubt  if  any  correct 
classification  can  be  made,  especially  by  a 
stranger.  Your  eyes  give  you  general % 
ideas  about  a red  type,  a yellow  type,  a 
brown  type,  but  to  the  more  experienced 
eyes  of  a creole,  accustomed  to  live  in 
the  country  districts,  every  individual  of 
mixed  race  appears  to  have  a particular 
color  of  his  own.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
so-called  capre  type,  which  furnishes  the 
finest  physical  examples  of  all,  you,  a 
stranger,  are  at  once  impressed  by  the 
general  red  tint  of  the  variety,  but  you 
do  not  notice  the  differences  of  that  tint 
in  different  persons,  which  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  observe  than  shade-differences  of 
yellow  or  brown.  Now,  to  me,  every  ca- 
pre or  capresse  has  an  individual  color, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  in  all  Martinique 
there  are  two  half-breeds— not  having  had 
the  same  father  and  mother — in  whom  the 
tint  is  precisely  the  same.” 

VIII. 

I thought  Grande  Anse  the  most  sleepy 
place  I had  ever  visited.  I suspect  it  is 


one  of  the  sleepiest  in  the  whole  world. 
The  wind,  which  tans  even  a creole  of 
Saint  Pierre  to  an  unnatural  brown  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
village,  has  also  a peculiarly  somnolent 
effect.  The  moment  one  has  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  ventures  to  sit  down 
idly  with  the  breeze  in  one's  face,  slumber 
comes,  and  everybody  who  can  spare  the 
time  takes  a long  nap  in  the  afternoon, 
and  little  naps  from  hour  to  hour.  For 
all  that,  the  heat  of  the  east  coast  is  not 
enervating,  like  that  of  Saint  Pierre;  one 
can  take  a great  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
sun  without  feeling  much  the  worse. 
Hunting  excursions,  river  fishing  parties, 
surf -bathing,  and  visits  to  neighboring 
plantations  are  the  only  amusements; 
but  these  are  enough  to  make  existence 
very  pleasant  at  Grande  Anse.  The  most 
interesting  of  my  own  experiences  were 
those  of  a day  passed  by  invitation  at  one 
of  the  old  colonial  estates  on  the  hills 
near  the  village. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  of 
a creole  interior,  whether  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  The  cool  shadowy  court,  with 
its  wonderful  plants  and  fountain  of 
sparkling  mountain  water,  or  the  lawn, 
with  its  ancestral  trees;  the  delicious 
welcome  of  the  host,  whose  fraternal  easy 
manner  immediately  makes  you  feel  at 
home;  the  coming  of  the  children  to  greet 
you,  each  holding  up  a velvety  brown 
cheek  to  be  kissed,  after  the  old-time  cus- 
tom; the  romance  of  the  unconventional 
chat,  over  a cool  drink,  under  the  palms 
and  the  ceibas;  the  visible  earnestness  of 
all  to  please  the  guest,  to  enwrap  him  in  a 
very  atmosphere  of  quiet  happiness — com- 
bine to  make  a memory  you  will  never 
forget.  And  maybe  you  enjoy  all  this 
upon  some  exquisite  site,  some  volcanic 
summit,  overlooking  slopes  of  a hundred 
greens, — mountains  far  winding  in  blue 
and  pearly  shadowing, — rivers  singing  sea- 
ward behind  curtains  of  arborescent  reeds 
and  bamboos, — and,  perhaps,  Pelee,  in  the 
horizon,  dreaming  violet  dreams  under 
her  foulard  of  vapors, — and,  encircling 
all,  the  still  sweep  of  the  ocean's  azure 
bending  to  the  verge  of  day. 

My  host  showed  or  explained  to  me  all 
that  he  thought  might  interest  a stranger. 
He  had  brought  to  me  a nest  of  the  ca - 
rouge , a bird  which  suspends  its  home, 
hammock-fashion, under  the  leaves  of  the 
banana-tree; — showed  me  a little  fer-de- 
lance,  freshly  killed  by  one  of  his  field 
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hands;  and  a field  lizard  ( zanoli  tb  in 
creole),  not  green  like  the  lizards  which 
haunt  the  roofs  of  Saint  Pierre,  but  of 
a beautiful  brown  bronze,  with  shifting 
tints;  and  eggs  of  the  zanoli , little  soft 
oval  things  from  which  the  young  lizards 
will  perhaps  run  out  alive  as  fast  as 
you  open  the  shells;  and  the  matoutou- 
falaise , or  spider  of  the  cliffs,  of  two 
varieties, red  or  almost  black  when  adult, 
and  bluish  silvery  tint  when  young,— less 
in  size  than  the  tarantula,  but  equally 
hairy  and  venomous;  and  the  crabec'est- 
ma-faute  (much  like  the  “ fiddler-crab”), 
having  one  very  small  and  one  very  large 
claw,  which  latter  it  carries  folded  up 
against  its  body,  so  as  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  a penitent  striking  his  bosom, 
and  uttering  the  sacramental  words  of  the 
Catholic  confession,  “Through  my  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grie- 
vous fault.”. . . Indeed  I cannot  recollect 
one -half  of  the  queer  birds,  queer  in- 
sects, queer  reptiles,  and  queer  plants  to 
which  my  attention  was  called.  But 
speaking  of  plants,  I was  impressed  by  the 
profusion  of  the  zhbbe-moin-mise— a lit- 
tle sensitive-plant  I had  rarely  observed 
on  the  west  coast.  On  the  hill-sides  of 
Grande  Anse  it  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  certain  slopes  its  own  pecul- 
iar greenish-brown  color.  It  has  manv- 
branching  leaves, only  one  inch  and  a half 
to  two  inches  long,  but  which  recall  the 
form  of  certain  common  ferns;  these  lie 
almost  flat  upon  the  ground.  They  fold 
together  upward  from  the  central  stem  at 
the  least  touch ; and  the  plant  thus  makes 
itself  almost  imperceptible; — it  seems  to 
live,  so  that  you  feel  guilty  of  murder  if 
you  break  off  a leaf.  It  is  called  Zhb - 
be  - moin  - mise , or  4 ‘ Plant  - did  - 1 - amuse- 
myself  ?”  because  it  is  supposed  to  tell 
naughty  little  children  who  play  truant, 
or  who  delay  much  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary in  delivering  a message,  whether 
they  deserve  a whipping  or  not.  The 
guilty  child  touches  the  plant,  and  asks: 
“2?ss  moin  amise  moinV ’ (Did  I amuse 
myself  ?) ; and  if  the  plant  instantly  shuts 
its  leaves  up,  that  means,  “Yes,  you  did!” 
Of  course  the  leaves  invariably  close;  but 
I suspect  they  invariably  tell  the  truth, 
for  all  colored  children,  in  Grande  Anse 
at  least,  are  much  more  inclined  to  play 
than  work. 

The  kind  old  planter  likewise  conducted 
me  over  the  estate.  He  took  me  through 
the  sugar- mill,  and  showed  me,  among 


the  very  latest  inventions,  some  machin- 
ery devised  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  ingenious  and  terrible  P6re  Labat, 
and  still  quite  serviceable  in  spite  of  all 
modern  improvements  in  sugar-making; 
took  me  through  the  rhummerie , or  dis- 
tillery, and  made  me  taste  some  colorless 
rum  which  had  the  aroma  and  something 
of  the  taste  of  the  most  delicate  gin;  and 
finally  took  me  into  the  cases-h-vent , or 
“wind-houses,”  built  as  places  of  refuge 
during  hurricanes.  Hurricanes  are  rare, 
and  more  rare  in  this  century  by  far  than 
during  the  previous  one;  but  this  part  of 
the  island  is  particularly  exposed  to  such 
visitations,  and  almost  every  old  planta- 
tion has  one  or  two  cases-a-vent.  They 
were  always  built  in  a hollow,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial, below  the  land  level,  with 
walls  of  rock  several  feet  thick,  and  very 
strong  doors,  but  no  windows.  My  host 
told  me  about  the  experiences  of  his  fam- 
ily in  a case-a-vent  during  a hurricane 
which  he  recollected.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  door  within  by  means 
of  strong  ropes;  and  the  mere  work  of 
holding  it  tasked  the  strength  of  a dozen 
powerful  men:  it  would  bulge  in  under 
the  pressure  of  the  awful  wind, — swelling, 
like  the  side  of  a barrel;  and  had  not  its 
planks  been  made  of  a wood  tough  as 
hickory, they  would  have  been  blown  into 
splinters. 

I had  long  desired  to  examine  a plan- 
tation drum,  and  see  it  played  upon  under 
conditions  more  favorable  than  the  ex- 
citement of  a holiday  caleinda  in  tlie  vil- 
lages, where  the  amusement  is  too  often 
terminated  by  a voum  (general  row)  or  a 
goumage  (a  serious  fight); — and  when  I 
mentioned  this  wish  to  the  planter  he  at 
once  sent  word  to  his  commandeur , or 
assistant  overseer,  the  best  drummer  in 
the  settlement,  to  come  up  to  the  house 
and  bring  his  instrument  with  him.  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  the  observations 
necessary,  and  also  to  take  an  instanta- 
neous photograph  of  the  drummer  in  the 
very  act  of  playing. 

The  old  African  dances,  the  caleinda 
and  the  belt,  (which  latter  is  accompanied 
by  chanted  improvisation),  are  danced  on 
Sundays  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  on  al- 
most every  plantation  in  the  island.  The 
drum,  indeed,  is  an  instrument  to  which 
the  country-folk  are  so  much  attached 
that  they  swear  by  it — Tambou ! being  the 
oath  uttered  upon  all  ordinary  occasions 
of  surprise  or  vexation.  But  the  instru- 
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ment  is  quite  as  often  called  kay  because 
made  out  of  a quarter-barrel,  or  quart — in 
the  patois  “ ka.”  Both  ends  of  the  barrel 
having  been  removed,  a wet  hide,  well 
wrapped  about  a couple  of  hoops,  is  driv- 
en on,  and  in  drying  the  stretched  skin 
obtains  still  further  tension.  The  other 
end  of  the  ka  is  always  left  open.  Across 
the  face  of  the  skin  a string  is  tightly 
stretched,  to  which  are  attached,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  an  inch,  very  short,  thin 
fragments  of  bamboo  or  cut  feather 
steins.  These  lend  a certain  vibration  to 
the  tones. 

In  the  time  of  P6re  Labat  the  negro 
drums  had  a somewhat  different  form. 
There  were  then  two  kinds  of  drums, 
a big  tamtam  and  a little  one,  which 
used  to  be  played  together.  Both  con- 
sisted of  skins  tightly  stretched  over  one 
end  of  a wooden  cylinder,  or  a section  of 
hollow  tree  trunk.  The  larger  was  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  with  a diameter 
of  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches;  the  smaller, 
called  baboula , was  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
P£re  Labat  also  speaks,  in  his  West  Ind- 
ian travels,  of  another  musical  instru- 
ment, very  popular  among  the  Martinique 
slaves  of  his  time, — “a  sort  of  guitar” 
made  out  of  a half-calabash  or  coni , cov- 
ered with  some  kind  of  skin.  It  had  four 
strings  of  silk  or  catgut,  and  a very  long 
neck.  The  tradition  of  this  African  in- 
strument is  said  to  survive  in  the  modern 
“banza”  ( banza  nig  Ouinie). 

The  skilful  player — bel  tambouye — 
straddles  his  ka  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  plays  upon  it  with  the  finger-tips  of 
both  hands  simultaneously,  taking  care 
that  the  vibrating  string  occupies  a hori- 
zontal position.  Occasionally  the  heel  of 
the  naked  foot  is  pressed  lightly  or  vig- 
orously against  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce 
changes  of  tone.  This  is  called  ‘‘giving 
heel”  to  the  drum — baill  y talon . Mean- 
while a boy  keeps  striking  the  drum  at 
the  uncovered  end  with  a stick,  so  as  to 
produce  a dry  clattering  accompaniment. 
The  sound  of  the  drum  itself,  well  play- 
ed, has  a wild  power  that  makes  and 
masters  all  the  excitement  of  the  dance 
— a complicated  double  roll,  with  a pe- 
culiar billowy  rising  and  falling.  The 
creole  onomatopes,  b'lip-blib-bl  ib-blip  y 
do  not  fully  render  the  roll; — for  each 
blip  or  b'lib  stands  really  for  a series  of 
sounds  too  rapidly  filliped  out  to  be  imi- 
tated by  articulate  speech.  The  tapping 


of  a 41  ka  ” can  be  heard  at  surprising  dis- 
tances ; and  experienced  players  often 
play  for  hours  at  a time  without  exhibit- 
ing wearisomeness,  or  in  the  least  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  sound  produced. 

It  seems  there  are  many  ways  of  play- 
ing— different  measures  familiar  to  all 
these  colored  people,  but  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  anybody  else;  and  there 
are  great  matches  sometimes  between 
celebrated  tambouyis.  The  same  com- 
mandi whose  portrait  I took  while  play- 
ing told  me  that  he  once  figured  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  his  rival  being  a 
drummer  from  the  neighboring  burgh  of 
Marigot . . . . “ Ate,  aieyaie  ! monchi , y 
fai  tambou  & pd/c,”  said  the  commandi , 
describing  the  execution  of  his  antago- 
nist;— 44  my  dear,  he  just  made  that  drum 
talk ! I thought  I was  going  to  be  beaten 
for  sure;  I was  trembling  all  the  time — 
ate,  yaie-yaie  ! Then  he  got  off  that  ka  ; 
I mounted  it;  I thought  a moment;  then 
I struck  up  the  4 River-  of  - the  -Lizard/ 
mats,  monchi , you  larivie-Leza  toutt  pi ! 
— such  a River-of-tlie-Lizard,  ah  ! just  per- 
fectly pure!  I gave  heel  to  that  ka; — I 
worried  that  ka ; — I made  it  mad;  — I 
made  it  crazy; — I made  it  talk; — I won!" 

During  the  dances  a sort  of  chant  ac- 
companies the  music  — a long  sonorous 
cry,  uttered  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight 
seconds,  which  perfectly  times  a particu- 
lar measure  in  the  drum  roll.  It  may  be 
the  burden  of  a song,  or  a mere  improvisa- 
tion : 

“ Oh  ! yoie-yoi’e !” 

(Drum  roll.) 

“Oh!  missie-a  !*’ 

(Drum  roll.) 

“ Y bel  tambouv6  V' 

(Drum  roll.) 

“ Ai'e,  ya,  vaie!” 

(Drum  roll.) 

“Job  Umbouyt* !” 

(Drum  roll.) 

“Chauffe  tambou-ik !” 

(Drum  roll.) 

“G<$ne  tAmbou-&!” 

(Drum  roll.) 

“Craze  tambou-iU”  etc.,  etc. 

The  crieur , or  chanter,  is  also  the 
leader  of  the  dance.  The  caleinda  is 
danced  by  men  only,  all  stripjied  to  the 
waist,  and  twirling  heavy  sticks  in  a mock 
fight.  Sometimes,  however, — especially 
at  the  great  village  gatherings,  when  the 
blood  becomes  overheated  by  tafia, — the 
mock  fight  may  become  a real  one;  and 
then  even  cutlasses  are  brought  into  play. 
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The  stars  were  all  out  when  I bid  my 
host  good-by;  he  sent  his  black  servant 
along  with  me  to  carry  a lantern  and  keep 
a sharp  watch  for  snakes  along  the  moun- 
tain road. 

IX. 

Assuredly  the  city  of  Saint  Pierre  nev- 
er could  have  seemed  more  quaintly  beau- 
tiful than  as  I saw  it  on  the  evening  of 
my  return,  while  the  shadows  were  reach- 
ing their  longest,  and  sea  and  sky  were 
turning  lilac.  Palm  heads  were  trem- 
bling and  masts  swaying  slowly  against 
an  enormous  orange  sunset,  — yet  the  beau- 
ty of  the  sight  did  not  touch  me.  The 
deep  level  and  luminous  flood  of  the  bay 


seemed  to  me  for  the  first  time  a dead 
water; — I found  myself  wondering  wheth- 
er it  could  form  a part  of  that  living  tide 
by  which  I had  been  dwelling,  full  of 
foam-lightnings  and  perpetual  thunder. 
I wondered  whether  the  air  about  me, 
— heavy  and  hot  and  full  of  faint  leafy 
smells, — could  ever  have  been  touched 
by  the  vast  pure  sweet  breath  of  the 
wind  from  the  sunrising.  And  I became 
conscious  of  a profound,  unreasoning, 
absurd  regret  for  the  somnolent  little 
block  village  of  that  bare  east  coast,-— 
where  there  are  no  woods,  no  ships,  no 
sunsets.  . . .only  the  ocean  roaring  forever 
over  its  beach  of  black  sand. 


“PARTIIENIA/’ 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 


ONE  fine  star-lit  June  evening  a very 
young  man,  dressed  somewhat  fan- 
tastically, and  producing  a jingling  effect 
of  blue  and  silver,  emerged  from  a house 
on  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  and 
made  a sort  of  rush  through  the  little 
flower-scented  pathway  to  the  four-wheel- 
er in  waiting  for  him.  He  was  a tall, 
slim,  bright -eyed  young  fellow,  with  a 
decidedly  pleasant  boyishness  about  him, 
which  he  had  on  this  occasion  attempted 
elaborately  to  conceal.  Invited  to  the  fa- 
mous fancy  dress  ball  at  North  House, 
Freddy  had  elected  to  weigh  his  niueteen 
years  down,  if  not  to  crush  them  out,  in 
the  costume  of  Henry  V.,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded about  as  well  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. Happily  the  costumer,  Barth e,  had 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lad  to  look 
grotesque,  so  that  he  only  appeared  some- 
what too  gorgeously  apparelled,  looked 
not  in  the  least  like  royalty,  but  only  de- 
cidedly like  the  Freddy  Gorham  he  was, 
on  a joyous  masquerade. 

It  was  well  on  to  ten  o'clock,  and  Mas- 
ter Freddy,  who  was  by  no  means  bur- 
dened with  thoughts  befitting  his  as- 
sumed character,  began  to  wonder  if  he 
were  not  a trifle  too  late  for  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  Beaulacres,  Lady  Beaula- 
cre  having  asked  him  to  join  their  party 
at  North  House,  agreeing  on  the  little 
morning -room  on  the  left  of  the  first 
landing  as  a rendezvous. 

As  everybody  liked  Freddy,  it  was  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  Lady  Beaulacre, 
well-seasoned  woman  of  the  world  that 
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she  was,  delighted  in  the  lad,  whose  one 
fault  of  youth  would  mend  every  day, 
and  who  would  a few  seasons  hence,  she 
always  reflected,  be  quite  eligible  for 
Amy  or  Muriel,  now  in  the  school  room, 
a charmed  spot  well  known  to  Freddy, 
and  where  the  two  girls  of  an  afternoon 
were  wont  to  look  with  feverish  impa- 
tience for  the  moment  when  this  popular 
young  gentleman’s  close-cropped  blond 
head  and  merry  blue  eyes  would  appear 
in  the  doorway,  and  forthwith  peals  of  in- 
nocent laughter  over  Freddy's  wit  would 
be  heard,  and,  if  they  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room, noted  by  her  ladyship  with  an 
indulgent  smile  as  she  remarked  to  a 
guest:  44  That  is  Freddy  Gorham  making 
Fraulein  and  the  girls  laugh  over  some 
of  his  nonsense.  He  is  quite  the  enfant 
du  maison . Such  a dear  bo\r ! His  mo- 
ther was  an  old  friend  of  ours  when  Sir 
Henry  was  in  Washington,  and  now  both 
parents  are  dead,  and  the  boy  is  spending 
the  summer  here  with  some  American 
friends,  but  of  course  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  here,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  light  in  Master  Freddy’s  honest 
blue  eyes  on  this  evening  was  due.  how- 
ever, very  slightly  to  Lady  Beaulacre's 
generous  patronage  of  him.  Of  course 
he  liked  her  immensely,  and  thought  the 
girls,  with  their  profuse  flaxen  hair, 
“high’'  features,  and  perfect  complex- 
ions, the  jollicst  little  things  possible; 
but  Freddy  was  moved  now  by  a pro- 
founder sentiment  than  his  comrades  in 
Cromwell  Road  inspired. 
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Six  months  ago,  trying  to  hunt  in  a 
truly  Saxon  manner  down  in  Leicester- 
shire with  some  Englishmen  he  had  met, 
the  boy  had  been  hurt— not  very  badly, 
but  sufficiently  to  keep  him  tied  to  a sofa 
or  an  easy-chair  in  lodgings  in  the  mar- 
ket-town from  which  he  had  ridden  forth 
so  joyously  three  hunting  mornings — 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  she  had 
appeared.  The  Hardwicks,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  visiting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  hearing  of  Freddy’s  accident, 
set  off  straightway  to  succor  or  console 
him,  for,  like  Lady  Beaulacre,  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick had  known  Mrs.  Gorham  years  be- 
fore, and  Constance,  the  daughter,  re- 
membered Freddy  in  the  nursery.  Some- 
thing detained  the  older  lady  in  the  town, 
and  so  it  had  chanced,  this  still,  cold  De- 
cember afternoon,  that  Miss  Hardwick 
was  ushered  alone  into  the  lad's  sitting- 
room,  where  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  about 
as  moody  a state  of  mind  as  can  well  be 
fancied. 

To  think  the  whole  world  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable,  and  then  to  have  it  sud- 
denly flooded  with  light,  and  that  of  a 
celestial  rosy  hue,  is  a great  deal  to  ex- 
perience in  one  afternoon;  but  this  is  as- 
suredly, on  his  own  authority,  what  had 
occurred  to  Freddy,  who,  turning  his  eyes 
toward  the  door,  beheld  what  he  now 
considered  “his  fate”  advancing  toward 
him  in  the  person  of  Constance  Hardwick 
— a tall  slip  of  a girl  enveloped  in  furs, 
and  wearing  a great  felt  hat  with  droop- 
ing plumes,  beneath  which  her  face  beam- 
ed upon  the  invalid  softly.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Freddy  that  this  was  the  girl 
raved  over  by  so  many  other  men — the 
girl  noted  for  a certain  distant  manner, 
some  called  coquetry,  and  others  lack  of 
soul — that  she  was  the  only  girl,  for  in- 
stance, Dick  Beaulacre  had  openly  an- 
nounced his  anxiety  to  marry.  To  do 
honest  Freddy  justice,  the  fame  and  tri- 
umphs of  Miss  Hardwick  counted  for  no- 
thing; the  boy  would  have  adored  her  as 
honestly  had  she  been  a beggar-maid. 

Of  course  her  coming  changed  every- 
thing. She  called  him  Freddy  at  once, 
and  talked  as  if  perhaps  he  was  rather 
younger  than  he  liked  to  appear;  but 
then  how  delightful  to  have  her  talk  at 
all ! To  have  her  sit  and  look  at  you  out 
of  those  great  soft  brown  eyes,  that  had 
such  a velvety  tone  near  the  dainty  pink 
of  her  cheeks, to  have  her  laugh  over  your 
pet  jokes,  to  watch  the  gestures  of  her 


slim  hands,  with  their  odd-looking  shining 
rings,  to  hear  her  read  aloud,  and  tell  bits 
of  the  fun  going  on  up  at  the  Montres- 
sors,  and,  above  all,  to  know  that  it  was 
all  done  for  you  1 

By-and-by  Master  Freddy  discovered 
with  many  an  inward  pang  that  he  was 
getting  well,  and  of  course  there  had  to 
be  an  end  to  this  devoted  attention  of 
Constance,  who  had  been  coming  daily 
to  the  little  lodgings  with  one  of  the  small 
Montressors  or  her  maid  in  attendance, 
and  he  grew  savage  enough  when  he 
reflected  that  up  in  London  he  could 
only  hope  for  the  merest  crumbs  from 
her  table;  and  it  did  not  add  to  the  lad’s 
good -humor  to  find  out  shrewdly  that 
Mrs.  Hardwick  was  a woman  merely 
ambitious  for  her  daughter’s  social  suc- 
cess. Whatever  Constance  might  think 
or  feel  on  the  subject,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  her  mother  had  prepared  her 
destiny,  and  Freddy,  for  all  his  youth, 
knew  the  world  well  enough  to  feel  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  object  of  his  de- 
votion could  not  hold  out  against  such 
schemes  as  Mrs.  Hardwick  devised.  But 
there  had  been  an  unexpected  reprieve. 
Mrs.  Hardwick  was  summoned  back,  by 
the  illness  of  a relative,  to  America,  and 
Lady  Beaulacre  was  only  too  delighted 
to  welcome  Constance  as  a guest  during 
her  mother’s  absence,  and  Freddy  settled 
with  his  guardian,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
off  to  the  Pyrenees,  that  he  might  stop  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  with  Burnett  Thomp- 
son and  his  wife,  who  lived  so  delightfully 
in  Bedford  Gardens. 

And  so,  near  to  his  divinity,  Freddy 
flew  like  a reckless  moth  around  and 
around  a candle  that,  if  it  shone  for  many 
another,  had  always  a gentle  and  a tender 
beam  for  him,  since  Constance  had  gen- 
uine affection  for  the  lad,  and,  if  she  sus- 
pected the  state  of  his  mind,  felt  certain 
that  an  honest,  frank  friendship  such  as 
she  truly  gave  him  could  not  harm  the 
boy  then  or  later.  They  were  very  con- 
fidential, these  two.  Freddy,  as  her  lady- 
ship said,  was  a “child  of  the  house”;  so 
of  a fine  morning  he  was  frequently  Miss 
Hardwick’s  companion  fora  good  walk  in 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  or  a shopping 
expedition  perhaps,  or  a canter  in  the 
park,  where  Freddy's  boyish  heart  would 
swell  with  pride,  knowing  that  as  they 
rode  by,  nine  people  out  of  ten,  to  say  the 
least,  would  recognize  the  famous  Amer- 
ican beauty  and  envy  him  his  position  as 
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cavalier;  and  it  pleased  him  to  reflect  that 
this  girl,  who  was  turning  half  the  heads 
of  London,  was  with  him  the  merriest, 
most  light-hearted  comrade,  talking  in  a 
way  which  would  often  have  made  her 
admirers  stare  with  surprise  had  they 
overheard  it. 

• To  Freddy  she  confided  many  a little 
feelingof  contempt  for  the  world  in  which 
by  her  mother  s desire  she  seemed  destined 
to  live  as  a woman  of  fashion,  but  there 
were  periods  of  very  frank  eujoyment 
even  in  the  social  whirl,  and  one  of  these 
was  brought  about  by  the  fancy  ball  for 
which  Master  Freddy,  dazzling  in  blue 
and  silver,  was  now  bound. 

It  was  a house-warming,  for  the  Cromp- 
tons had  only  been  settled  two  months  in 
the  dignified  and  spacious-looking  man- 
sion, which  seemed  to  dwarf  all  other 
architecture  in  its  part  of  Kensington; 
and  although  no  people  in  London  are 
more  good-natured  than  Phil  Crompton 
and  his  pretty  wife,  yet  tickets  to  this 
splendid  festivity  had  been  very  carefully 
distributed,  and  only  Mrs.  Crompton  and 
her  dearest  friends  knew  the  miseries  she 
underwent  refusing  petitions  for  a card 
for  this  one  or  that,  managing  to  hurt  no 
one’s  feelings,  and  yet  keep  the  affair 
what  it  ought  to  be,  quite  among  “the 
best”  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  to  be  there  had  given  it  a sort  of 
hall-mark  which  increased  everybody’s 
anxiety  to  be  present. 

Many  were  the  discussions  as  to  what 
should  and  should  not  be  worn,  and  a 
dozen  artists  who  formed  part  of  Miss 
Hardwick’s  train  suggested  this,  that,  and 
the  other  to  her,  each  one  desiring  to 
have  the  privilege  of  designing  a costume 
for  the  guest  who  would,  as  every  one 
knew,  divide  the  honors  with  the  future 
Queen  of  Eugland;  but  taking  Freddy 
quietly  into  her  counsels,  the  girl  had 
carried  him  off  to  Lazenby  Liberty’s  one 
fine  June  morning,  and  on  her  way  thith- 
er had  made  her  intentions  clear. 

“You  see,  Freddy,” she  said,  with  that 
adorable  half  sad,  half  merry  smile  of 
hers,  “long  ages  ago,  probably  before  you 
were  born,  my  child,  I was  living  in  the 
country  very  quietly — so  quietly” — Miss 
Hardwick  looked  at  her  companion  with 
a queer  expression,  as  though  she  were 
measuring  his  mental  calibre  or  the  depth 
of  his  honest  heart,  and  it  was  in  such 
moments  that  Freddy  felt  sure  the  girl’s 
life  contained  some  hidden  sadness— “so 


quietly,”  she  went  on,  “that  I had  never 
been  to  a party  or  worn  a pretty  gown 
in  my  life.  Well,  we  were  very  poor,  for 
father  had  not  made  his  great  hit  then. 
I taught  the  district  school,  although  I 
was  not  much  more  than  seventeen,  and 
I did  most  of  the  work  of  our  little  house. 
Well,  my  dear,  I had  a friend  in  those 
days  who  gaver  me  all  that  was  good  in 
my  life — that  is,  he  brought  me  all  the 
books  I had  to  read, that  were  worth  any- 
thing. When  he  was  at  home,  we  used 
to  talk  by  the  hour,  and  whenever  he 
went  away,  I spent  a great  part  of  my 
time  thinking  over  all  that  he  had  said. 
Sometimes  I forgive  everything — that  is, 
I think  I owe  him  everything  for  having 
made  me  happy  in  such  a dreary  period 
of  my  life.  Often  I think  I would  be 
worth  nothing  at  all  now  if  it  had  not 
been  for  all  that  he  did  for  me  then.” 

Miss  Hardwick  must  have  forgotten  the 
first  purpose  in  this  narrative,  for  she 
turned  her  face  away,  looking  out  from 
the  hansom  in  which  she  and  Freddy 
were  whirling  toward  Liberty's,  and 
seeming  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
Cadogan  Gardens, whose  shrubberies  they 
were  passing;  she  bowed  and  smiled  ab- 
sently at  some  one  who  emerged  from  the 
Moscheles  studio,  and  then  went  on : 

“I  had  never  been  to  the  theatre  in  ray 
life.  Think  of  that,  Freddy!  Think  of  it 
when  you  see  me  next  in  Lady  Beau- 
lacre’s  box  criticising  the  play.  A trav- 
elling company  came  to  our  place  and 
advertised  Ingomar.  I can  see  the  pla- 
cards now  announcing  it  in  huge  red 
letters,  which  fascinated  me  in  my  walks 
to  and  from  the  school,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I could  go  until  ray 
good  genius  suddenly  reappeared  from  a 
trip  further  west,  and  finding  out  my 
little  ambition,  secured  good  seats,  and 
away  we  went.  Freddy,  I often  think 
now  of  the  joy  of  that  occasion  when  I 
am  listening  to  Ellen  Terry,  to  Irving, 
or  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  or  to  our  own  Mary. 
Fancy  Ingomar  played  in  a little  country 
theatre,  with  three  barbarians,  and  tin 
shields  aud  bucklers.  Fancy  me,  my 
child,  actually  weeping  over  it,  thrilled 
by  it  as — well,  perhaps,  as  I am  not  al- 
ways thrilled  in  these  absorbing  times. 
However,  the  Parthenia  was  very  good. 
Surprisingly  good,  and  her  costume  was 
so  characteristic  that  my  companion  was 
enchanted  with  it.  When  I came  home 
I was  wild  to  ‘dress  up,’  as  girls  say,  like 
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her,  and  out  of  my  scanty  resources  I 
contrived  to  dress  something  in  this  Par- 
thenia’s  style.  Then,  when  he  came,  I 
showed  it  to  him,  and  he  was  delighted. 
I suppose  it  was  becoming,'’  continued 
Miss  Hardwick,  carelessly.  But  sudden- 
ly her  eyes  lighted,  and  the  note  in  her 
voice  was  more  tender.  “He  said:  ‘If 
only  I could  take  you  to  a fancy-dress 
ball,  Con,  in  that  gown!’  Of  course  he 
couldn’t.  Balls  of  any  kind  were  not  in 
my  way.  But  although  years  and  years 
have  gone  by — six  of  them,  Freddy,”  said 
the  girl,  smiling  into  Freddy's  rather  pale 
young  face,  “I  want  to  go  to  North  House 
next  Friday  as  Parthenia.  You  did  not 
think  I was  so  sentimental,  my  deart  did 
you  r 

Freddy  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
sounded  very  dull  and  queer.  He  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  who  the  man  was,  where 
he  was;  somehow  the  words  could  not 
come;  not  even  while  they  were  choos- 
ing the  stuffs  for  the  Parthenia  dress,  or 
when,  in  Barthe’s  charming  little  recep- 
tion-room, they  were  discussing  how  it 
should  be  made;  but  there  was  a chance 
later,  when,  after  they  had  lunched,  Miss 
Hardwick  proposed  taking  a look  at  some 
water-colors  on  exhibition  near  by. 

They  were  in  a small  gallery,  one  de- 
voted to  special  purposes  of  the  kind,  and 
there  was  a picture  of  Cotman’s,  and  an- 
other of  Frederick  Walker's,  which  Con- 
stance had  specially  desired  to  see.  The 
Cotman  was  full  of  the  painter's  deepest 
charm — a bit  of  beach  near  Yarmouth, 
the  sail  of  a strong  little  craft  white  and 
clear  against  a darkening  sky,  with  the 
indolence  of  summer  noonday  on  the 
sands.  The  Frederick  Walker  was  pos- 
sibly not  one  of  his  best,  because  it  was 
a Venetian  scene;  bold  in  color,  vigor- 
ous in  the  outline  of  the  figures,  yet 
lacking  the  suggestion  and  the  homely 
grace  of  his  English  scenes.  Yet  Freddy 
Gorham,  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches 
near  Miss  Hardwick,  felt  as  though  of  all 
work  on  block  or  canvas  these  two  pictures 
Tvould  be  remembered  best,  for  while  he 
looked  at  them,  Constance  told  him  more 
of  her  story. 

“You  asked  me  whether  I was  en- 
gaged,” she  said,  looking  very  still  and 
pale,  and  yet  with  a certain  purpose  in 
her  cruel  kindness.  “Well,  mv  dear,  I 
was,  conditionally,  and  I may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I doubt  if  I will  ever  be  as  near- 
ly pledged  to  any  one  else  on  earth.  I 


obliged  him  to  test  himself,  and  after  he 
had  been  away  a year  or  two,  if  he  was  of 
the  same  mind,  I would  be  his  wife.  I 
know  now  that  I had  no  right  to  sub- 
mit a man  like  him  to  that  sort  of  ar- 
rangement. Well,  he  went  away,  and  of 
course  times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them.  He  saw  some  oue  else  better  suit- 
ed to  him,  I suppose,  and  he  married  her. 
But,  Freddy,  it's  queer,  isn't  it — but  I have 
never  been  sorry  for  what  share  I had  in 
his  life;  I have  always  thanked  him  in 
my  heart  for  helping  me  during  that  lone- 
ly time,  and  sometimes,  note  even , I wish 
he  could  know  it,  for  I am  sure  he  would 
be  glad.” 

“Where  is  he  now  ?”  said  Freddy. 

Miss  Hardwick’s  eyes  rested  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  bending  figure  of  the  Vene- 
tian gondolier.  The  pale  and  dark  red 
lines  of  his  cap,  pushed  back  from  waves 
of  dusky  hair,  seemed  to  absorb  all  her 
attention. 

“I  am  not  sure,”  she  said,  softly,  as 
she  mentioned  his  name;  “I  have  seen 
nothing  of  him  since  then;  but  as  he  is 
such  a well-known  man,  of  course  I have 
often  heard  of  him.  His  wife  died  last 
summer.”  And  turning  the  subject  ab- 
ruptly, Miss  Hardwick  did  not  refer  to  it 
again. 

Had  he  been  a dozen  years  older,  Fred- 
dy Gorham  might  have  listened  to  this 
story  of  Miss  Hardwick’s  past  with  very 
different  sentiments.  While  realizing  the 
fact  that  she  no  doubt  fancied  herself 
bound  to  this  old  ideal,  he  would  have 
thought  her  entirely  capable  of  forsak- 
ing it  under  strong  enough  provocation; 
but  Freddy  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  illusions  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent had  never  been  dispelled,  and  be 
went  away  from  Lady  Beaulacre’s  that 
afternoon  conscious  that  there  was  no 
hope  now  or  in  the  future  for  him,  so  far 
as  Constance  was  concerned,  yet  that  it 
might  lie  within  his  power  to  do  her  a 
triumphant  service. 

Where  his  restless  steps  took  him  was 
to  one  of  the  wharves,  where  he  speedily 
found  himself  on  board  a little  vessel 
bound  for  a point  some  six  miles  down 
the  river.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  landed,  and  made  his  way 
up  through  the  lavish  bloom  of  the  coun- 
try, down  a lane  shut  in  by  heavy  verd- 
ure, above  which  the  sky,  with  a faint 
trail  of  white  cloud,  looked  one  oblong 
patch  set  above  an  earth  of  summer 
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wanted  them,  and  proved  a careful  guar- 
dian of  the  dust  which  had  accumulated  in 
most  of  the  rooms  and  invaded  his  studio 
ruthlessly. 

Freddy  knew  his  way  well  enough  to 
the  house,  having,  since  Dung-ails  arrival 
two  weeks  before,  visited  him  three  times, 
Dung&il  being  one  of  bisguardian’selosest 
friends;  but  he  lifted  the  knocker  now 
rather  anxiously,  and  as  lie  let  it  fail, 
smiled  a bit  ruefully.  The  sound  to  the 
boy  was  like  the  death  blow  to  his 


own 

hopes, 

A great  dim  hall  and  staircase  seemed 
to  absorb  tin*  centre  of  t he  old  house,  and 
to  concentrate  all  its  power  of  stillness 
and  solemnity,  but  upstairs  there  was  the 


greem  The  lane  took  a sudden  sharp 
turning  which  made  an  angle  in  the 
hedge  rows  and  the  canopy  above.but  dis- 
turbed neither, and  it  led  to  a brick-walled 
garden  and  gate  of  iron  scroll-work  be- 
longing to  a large,  tumble-dow  n,  although 
iiiajesticdooking  building  of  ml  brick  ; a 
bouse  built  close  upon  200  years  ago,  and 
which  would  have  preserved  its  grim 
solidity  but  for  the  gaps  in  its  occupancy. 
It  belonged  now  to  an  absentee  carl, 
whose  agent,  let  it  from  time  to  time  when 
it  was  not  too  much  trouble  to  find  a ten- 
ant. Just,  at  present  an  American  gentle 
man  had  the  place  quite  to  himself,  ex- 
cept for  the  old  care  taken  who  furnished 
him  meals  at  exorbitant  prices  when  he 
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sound  of  some  one  gayly  whistling  an  air 
out  of  The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Freddy 
followed  the  sound,  and  it  landed  him 
in  an  enormous  sky  lighted  apartment, 
where  a man  of  tremendous  physical  at- 
tractions was  posing  in  armor,  talking 
volubly  with  a strong  Irish  accent,  while 
the  artist  worked  away,  whistling  gayly 
at  intervals  when  he  was  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  model's  narration,  and  ready 
enough  to  look  up  now  with  a nod  of 
welcome  for  the  unexpected  visitor.  He 
was  a tall,  sparely  built  man,  whose  face, 
I believe,  no  one  had  ever  called  strictly 
handsome,  and  yet  which  no  one  who  had 
seen  it  once  could  forget.  Spare  and 
strong  in  outline,  with  close-drawn  brows 
and  intensely  penetrating  eyes,  the  look 
of  decision  in  the  mouth  and  chin  was 
balanced  by  the  twinkle  in  the  eyes  when 
he  smiled,  but  something  more  or  less  in- 
scrutable always  lurked  in  either  smile 
or  melancholy.  He  extended  Freddy  a 
very  joyous  welcome  now,  however,  smil- 
ing through  his  eye-glasses  in  a friendly, 
approving  fashion,  and  presently  the  mod- 
el was  dismissed,  and  the  lad  had  the  held 
to  himself. 

Dungail  had  produced  a remarkable- 
looking  pipe,  and  stretched  out  on  his 
bamboo  lounge,  was  nearly  enveloped  in 
smoke  while  Freddy  talked.  He  intended 
to  do  this  thing  for  Constance  in  a very 
knowing  manner.  Dungail  should  sus- 
pect no  motives,  should  understand  that 
lie  meant  no  breach  of  confidence,  but  he 
wanted  to  put  the  case  as  clearly  before 
the  only  man  he  had  ever  desired  for  a 
Mentor  as  possible.  After  one  or  two 
halts  he  contrived  to  tell  most  of  the  story, 
during  which  Dungail’s  attitude  changed 
but  slightly;  nowand  again  he  removed 
his  pipe,  and  Freddy  was  conscious  of  a 
queer  look  about  his  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
he  said  nothing  for  a long  time. 

44  You  see,”  said  Freddy,  sitting  on  the 
end  of  a table  whose  rim  he  was  clasping 
tightly  in  the  energy  of  his  discourse,  “I 
would  not  make  a mistake  about  it  for 
anything,  but  that  is  the  story  just  as  she 
told  it  to  me,  and  I thought  if— well,  lu- 
gomar — I mean  her  friend,  you  know” — 
honest  Freddy  blushed  in  rather  a con- 
fused fashion,  but  continued — 44  would 
only  be  sure  to  be  at  the  ball,  why,  tilings 
might  come  all  straight  between  them. 
She  is  such  a glorious  being.”  Here  Fred- 
dy paused  a moment,  watching  Dungail's 
spare  dark  face  on  the  pillow,  accustomed 


to  his  friend's  moods  of  abstraction,  yet 
rather  annoyed  that  he  took  this  thing  so 
coolly.  But  at  last  Dungail  spoke. 

“I’ve  seen  a good  deal  more  of  women 
than  you  have,”  said  the  man,  slowly, 
44  and  I admit  that  they  are  more  puzzling 
to  me  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago;  but,  all  the  same,  I have  no  doubt 
your  opinion  of  Miss  Hardwick  is  justified 
by  the  girl  herself.  It's  an  awful  posi- 
tion for  a woman  to  be  in— beautiful,  fas- 
cinating, rich,  and  then,  what  so  few  of 
them  are  nowadays,  genuinely  emotion- 
al and  sincere.” 

Freddy’s  face  lighted  with  pleasure.  44 1 
am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  he  ex- 
claimed, 44  for  you  know  such  a lot  of  fel- 
lows think  her  cold  and  disdainful  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I often  wish  they  could 
hear  her  talk  to  me.” 

44  What  about  ?”  said  Dungail,  in  a dry 
sort  of  tone.  He  had  refilled  and  lighted 
his  pipe  again. 

44  Oh,  about  everything,”  responded 
Freddy,  who,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
had  been  singularly  fond  of  pouring  out 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Constance 
Hardwick  to  Dungail.  “She  goes  in  for 
everything,  and  she  enjoys  it  all,  and  she 
is  so  jolly  about  it,  too.  She  doesn't  bore 
you  even  when  she  talks  of  things  you 
don't  understand.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  her  at  that  Bond  Street  Gallery,  and 
to  have  heard  her  talk  about  pictures. 
She  makes  me  understand  the  whole  busi- 
ness, don’t  you  see.  I got  her  a little 
Scotch  terrier  pup  the  other  day,  and 
wbat  do  you  suppose  ? She  actually  cried 
with  pleasure,  as  I thought,  and  then  it 
turned  out  that  when  she  was  a child, 
away  off  there  in  the  country,  she  had 
had  a little  dog  of  the  same  kind  that 
had  died  or  something,  and  this  little  ras- 
cal looked  like  him.  I brought  him  into 
the  school-room,  you  know,  up  at  Lady 
Beaulacre's,  for  I wanted  the  girls  to  see 
him  too,  and  while  Constance  was  dowu 
on  her  knees,  with  that  little  chap  going 
through  his  tricks,  I just  wished  a few  of 
the  fellows  could  see  her.  Heartless,  in- 
deed!”  concluded  Freddy,  with  profound 
disdain. 

Dungail  got  up,  and  began  walking 
about  the  room  in  a slow,  meditative  fash- 
ion. He  stood  a moment  in  the  lower 
window,  whence  he  looked  out  on  the 
garden,  which  had  been  his  first  reason 
for  renting  this  decayed  old  house.  It 
ran  the  length  and  breadth  of  half  an 
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acre,  and  fairly  rioted  in  blossoms  which 
would  have  delighted  Cowley’s  heart,  and 
might  have  set  Herrick  rhyming  newly 
to  his  Julia;  but  in  and  out  of  the  bravery 
of  color  the  man  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  but  one  object  which  Freddy’s  words 
had  conjured  up.  He  could  see  a slim, 
girlish  figure,  a grave,  sweet  young  face, 
on  which  the  world,  he  well  knew,  had 
not  yet  set  its  seal,  and  once  again  he 
seemed  to  be  standing  before  her  in  an- 
other garden  pathway,  listening  and  talk- 
ing and  trying  to  challenge  his  fate. 

“ I have  been  wondering,”  said  Freddy 
from  the  table,  “what  you  are  going  to 
wear  at  the  Cromptons’.  Of  course  you 
will  be  there  ?” 

“I  had  sent  a regret,”  said  Dungail, 
suddenly,  and  bringing  rather  a perplex- 
ed face  around  swiftly  to  confront  his 
visitor,  “but  I met  old  Crompton  in  Re- 
gent Street  yesterday,  and  he  said  the 
thing  could  not  be  thought  of;  I would 
have  to  go.  Yes,  you  can  look  for  me, 
and  I don’t  think  my  disguise  will  be  too 
complete  to  prevent  recognition.” 

Freddy  had  been  compelled  to  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  and  his  own  cos- 
tume, as  well  may  be  imagined,  occupied 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ideas.  So 
far  was  he  absorbed  in  special  discussions 
with  Mr.  Barthe  that  he  failed  to  discov- 
er the  fact  that  Constance  was  to  receive 
with  Mrs.  Crompton  on  the  all-eventful 
night,  and  remain  at  North  House  until 
next  day. 

The  distance  between  Bedford  Gardens 
and  that  part  of  Campden  Hill  whereon 
North  House  is  situated  is  very  slight,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  last  turning  been  taken 
than  Freddy  discovered  his  growler  be- 
came one  of  a throng  of  broughams, 
coupes,  hansoms,  and  cabs  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  which  gradually  took  their 
turn  depositing  their  spectacular-looking 
occupants,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  a 
surging  crowd,  whose  expressions  of  de- 
light and  admiration  filled  the  air,  com- 
ments being  as  free  and  audible  as  though 
the  lookers-on  were  part  of  the  audience 
in  an  upper  gallery  at  the  pantomime 
boxing  night.  Freddy  cautiously  peered 
forth,  while  his  cab  was  waiting,  to  see 
various  notables  flit  into  the  graceful 
portal  of  the  Cromptons’  house.  Bron- 
son Howard,  clad  in  dazzling  white, 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Mas- 
ter Freddy’s  blond  head,  framed  in  his 
cab  window,  as  he  disappeared  under  the 


archway,  and  there  was  a decided  com- 
motion while  Irving  as  Hamlet  descend- 
ed from  his  coupe  and  passed  out  of 
sight,  the  Kendals  following,  and  receiv- 
ing quite  an  ovation  from  the  crowd. 
Freddy,  as  he  descended  from  his  own 
humble  vehicle,  was  conscious  agreeably 
of  producing  a fine  impression  upon  the 
al  fresco  audience,  and  as  he  entered  the 
doorway, Whistler  turned  his  kindly  face 
and  white  tufted  head  to  smile  upon  the 
boy  in  a way  almost  too  good-humored 
for  his  costume,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  melancholy  Dane.  North  House  has 
a large  square  outer  hallway,  divided 
from  the  main  one  by  portieres  of  pale 
pink,  rich  and  heavy  in  material.  Here 
Freddy  was  compelled  to  pause  and  re- 
gister his  name  and  character,  and  he 
scanned  the  page  eagerly,  blushing  with 
delight  at  certain  names,  but  alarmed  on 
seeing  how  far  ahead  of  him  the  Beaula- 
cre  party  were.  However,  the  occasion 
was  too  festive  to  indulge  in  any  especial 
regrets.  A tremendous  buzz  of  ponversa- 
tion  and  rustle  of  drapery,  mingled  with 
the  somewhat  distant  strains  of  a band, 
were  going  on,  and  when  Freddy  passed 
beyond  the  curtains  he  was  compelled 
to  stand  still  a moment  and  take  in  the 
splendor  of  the  scene.  Away  to  the  left 
swept  the  staircase  of  the  house,  its  two 
landings  occurring  with  graceful  effect, 
and  to  the  right  a recess  was  hung  with 
lanterns  and  Oriental  drapery,  both  stair- 
case and  this  recessed  hall  being  ablaze 
with  life,  color,  and  movement.  A crowd 
of  brilliantly  costumed  people  were  mak- 
ing their  way  up  the  wide  staircase. 

Lady  Beaulacre  and  two  of  her  nieces, 
with  one  Colonel  Marsham  in  attendance, 
were  awaiting  Freddy  in  that  charming 
little  bower  of  a room  which  opens  on 
to  the  first  landing  of  the  North  House 
staircase,  and  the  ladies  admired  his 
royal  attire  as  much  as  he  had  hoped  or 
expected,  while  the  colonel,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  borrowed  some  one  else’s 
legs  and  arms  along  with  his  costume, 
condescended  to  say  some  nice  things 
of  the  boy,  who  declared  himself  dazzled 
by  everything  and  everybody. 

“ And  Miss  Hardwick  — Parthenia  ?” 
said  Freddy,  suddenly. 

“Oh,  have  you  forgotten?  She  is  re- 
ceiving with  Mrs.  Crompton.” 

And  in  a few  moments,  as  they  were 
moving  with  the  glittering  crowd  upstairs, 
Freddy  beheld  her. 
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The  ladies  were  receiving  in  a bend  of 
the  hallway  leading  to  the  studio,  which 
was  turned  into  a ballroom  for  the  nonce, 
and  the  tall,  lithe  figure  of  Constance 
Hardwick,  the  grave  loveliness  of  her 
young  face,  the  pale  gold-colored  fabric 
of  her  gown,  seemed  to  Freddy  to  set  her 
apart  in  some  fashion  from  all  the  mag- 
nificence about  her,  as  singly  as  the  even- 
ing star  was  holding  its  own  now  among 
its  comrades  in  the  summer  sky.  Some 
one  had  been  giving  her  flowers — red 
roses  they  were — and  the  girl  had  placed 
them  where  the  ribbon  of  her  gown  was 
crossed,  but  no  other  ornament  bad  she; 
and  indeed,  as  Freddy  gazed  at  her,  he 
declared  within  himself  none  was  needed. 

44  You  are  perfectly  beautiful,”  said  the 
boy,  as  she  took  his  hand ; 44  but  of  course 
you  know  that.  Now,  Miss  Con,  when 
am  I to  get  my  dance  ?” 

*ira  off  duty  at  eleven,”  said  Con- 
stance, lightly.  4‘  You  shall  have  it  first, 
Freddy.  See;  I’ve  kept  No.  1 religious- 
ly, because  I promised  you.  Stay  here  a 
minute,  and  let  us  look  at  all  the  world 
coming  up  that  staircase.  What  a pro- 
cession !" 

“By  Jove!"  said  Freddy,  with  a grin 
of  delight,  “he  is  here  earlv.” 

“Who?" 

4‘Dungail,  to  be  sure.  Look  at  him. 
That's  the  Lohengrin  dress  Bart  he  has 
been  raving  over.  Isn't  he  fine,  though  ! 
It  takes  old  Dungail  to  look  well  in  a 
thing  of  that  sort,  though." 

And  then  there  was  a period  of  abso- 
lute silence  between  the  two,  while  Duu- 
gail's  tall  figure,  the  white  and  yellow  of 
his  costume,  with  the  flash  of  jewels  in  a 
chain -work  about  his  neck,  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  luminous  to  the 
girl's  strained  gaze. 

Everything  was  the  same,  surely;  and 
yet  how  utterly  all  was  changed ! Peo- 
ple passed  by,  stopped,  spoke  to  her:  she 
held  her  card  out  mechanically,  bestow- 
ing dances  right  and  left,  but  conscious 
only  that  Dungail  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Now  he  had  paused  just  beside 
the  morning-room.  The  glow  of  candle- 
light above  seemed  to  strike  fire  from  the 
jewels  that  he  wore,  to  show  her  every 
line  of  his  spare  dark  face,  with  the  eyes 
still  half  sombre,  half  wistful,  as  she  had 
always  remembered  them.  Sir  Charles 
Young  was  speaking  to  him  now:  Dun- 
gail threw  back  his  head  with  a quizzical 
smile.  The  familiar  gesture,  the  smile. 


sent  a spasm  like  faint  pain  and  yet  ex- 
quisite delight  to  the  girl's  heart,  but  a 
kind  of  terror  came  across  her  as  he  drew 
nearer. 

Dungail  approached,  and  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  Constance,  slowly,  carefully.  He 
had  spent  a year  in  trying  to  rid  himself 
of  the  memories  which,  once  he  had  felt 
free  to  let  them  rise,  trooped  in  boldly 
and  relentlessly,  to  the  man’s  utter  misery 
and  disheartenment,  for  it  had  not  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  think  she  would  forgive 
the  weak  part  he  had  seemed  to  play  in 
life.  Going  about  from  place  to  place  since 
his  wife's  death,  he  had  as  usual  encoun- 
tered troops  of  friends,  all  ready  enough 
to  make  much  of  him,  but  all — so  in  the 
man's  morbid  condition  it  had  appeared 
— ready  to  talk  to  him  about  her.  All  sorts 
of  ghosts  he  had  banished  during  that 
wretched  five  years  arose  now  and  mocked 
the  man  as  he  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  everything  he  had  particularly  cared 
for  was  mere  illusion.  And  even  now  he 
could  explain  nothing.  In  some  way  this 
masqueradingattireof  theirs  seemed  fitting 
the  irony  of  the  position.  Dead,  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  grave  shielding  her,  the 
poor  silly  creature  who  had  come  between 
him  and  Constance  must  not  be  made  to 
bear  the  blame.  If  the  folly  of  one  idle 
summer's  day,  when  a fit  of  madness  must 
have  seized  him.  had  carried  him  away 
from  the  woman  he  had  loved  first — and 
last — he  could  not  frame  a story  excusing 
himself  which  would  not  make  her  de- 
spise him  for  what  he  had  done,  for  what 
he  had  to  tell. 

I do  not  know  where  the  philosopher 
obtained  his  w isdom  who  said  that  a wo- 
man's love  makes  her  wit ; but  when 
Dungail  stood  before  her,  there  came  sud- 
denly a light  into  Part  hen  ia's  eyes.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a little  smile  just 
touching  her  sweet  mouth,  and  in  the 
next  instant  all  the  doubt  and  misery,  all 
the  perplexity,  which  might  have  forever 
kept  these  two  apart,  vanished,  for  with 
the  divine  intuition  born  with  those  swift 
heart  beats  on  seeing  him.  the  girl  said, 
in  a voice  that  seemed  to  convey  a caress: 

“Do  you  remember?  Long  ago.  Felix, 
you  said  you'd  like  to  take  me  to  a ball  as 
Parthcnia — and  so  this  is  the  first  chance 
I have  had" — her  smile  was  ineffably  ten- 
der. “ 1 wore  this  gown  hoping  to  meet 
you  here,  and  to" — the  roses  on  her 
breast  seemed  to  send  a sweet  reflection 
of  their  color  into  her  cheeks — “remind 
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you  of  old  times,  so  that  ” — the  girl  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm— “ we  might  per- 
haps go  back  to  them.” 

(From  Mr.  Frederick  Gorham  to  Mr.  Felix  Dungail.) 

“ Beaulacre  Lodge,  November  1 8,  1 887. 

“Dear  old  Boy, — Thank  the  Missis 
for  her  letter  which  I’ll  answer  sure 
pop  next  week.  This  is  addressed  to  you 
to  say  that  London  will  seem  a howling 
wilderness  if  you  don’t  come  back  for  the 
winter,  but  if  you  are  not  going  to  do  it 
I’ll  make  my  way  over  the  Channel  and 
meet  you  in  Paris  for  Christmas.  People 
haven't  got  done  talking  about  the  wed- 
ding yet.  Of  course  you  broke  into  a 
good  many  little  plans  of  certain  people, 
but  I guess  you  can  stand  their  abuse  for 
a while  longer.  Muriel  Beaulacre  and 
I have  had  long  talks  about  it.  She's 
got  the  dog  safe  and  sound  and  he’s 
learned  some  new  tricks  and  she — Muriel 
— is  nearly  as  clever  as  the  Missis  teach- 
ing him  and  Lady  Beaulacre  says  I can 


take  her  out  with  the  hounds  sometimes 
this  winter  and  I'll  never  forget  how 
she  took  care  of  me  that  time  down  at 
Harboro’.  It  was  pretty  rough  on  me 
till  she  came.  God  bless  her  and  tell 
her  I never  forget  anything  she  ever 
said  and  I try  to  do  it  all.  Muriel  says 
she  thinks  she  must  have  been  a per- 
fect angel.  I am  down  here  now  just 
for  three  days.  Old  Macrane’s  been  up 
to  some  of  his  capers  about  taking  me 
home  until  I’m  of  age,  but  I guess  the  old 
lady  will  settle  it  all,  and  that  reminds 
me  when  I began  this  it  was  specially  to 
say  if  you  run  across  him  you  tell  him  it 
won’t  do.  Get  the  Missis  to  talk  to  him 
the  way  she  can  a bird  off  a tree.  My 
love  to  her,  and  Muriel  who  is  in  the 
room  doing  that  everlasting  lace  work 
says  to  send  hers  and  she  thinks  you’ll 
be  tired  reading  such  a long  letter.  Ex- 
cuse any  mistakes.  I never  was  much  in 
the  spelling  line.  Ever  of  thee 

Freddy.” 


A CENTURY  OF  HAMLET. 

BY  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 

“So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord  Hamlet.” — Hamlet , Act  I.,  Scene  iii. 


MASTER  JOSEPH  BURKE. 
From  th«*  collection  of  Thmims  J.  McKee. 


HAMLET,  in  his  wholesome  advice  to 
the  players,  in  liis  charge  to  the  gar- 
rulous old  gentleman  who  would  have 
been  his  father-in-law  had  Hamlet  been 
a low  comedy  instead  of  a high  tragedy 


part,  to  see  that  the  players  be  well  be- 
stowed, and  in  his  bold  assertion  that  the 
play's  the  thing,  showed  plainly  how  great 
was  his  interest  in  the  drama,  and  how 
keen  his  appreciation  of  what  The  Profes- 
sion ought  to  be.  Hamlet  has  done  much 
for  the  players,  but  the  players  have  cru- 
elly wronged  Hamlet.  They  have  mouth- 
ed him  and  strutted  him  and  bel lowed 
him,  have  sawn  him  in  the  air  with  their 
hands,  and  have  torn  his  passions  to  tat- 
ters, till  it  were  better  for  Hamlet  often 
that  the  town-crier  himself  had  spoken 
his  lines.  A very  few  of  our  tragedians 
of  the  city  have  had  enough  respect  for 
the  character  of  Hamlet  to  let  him  alone. 
A few  of  them  have  done  full  justice  to 
Hamlet,  and  as  Hamlet  have  reflected  cred- 
it upon  Hamlet  and  upon  themselves;  but 
there  have  been  players  that  I have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly,  who,  not  to  speak  it  profanely, 
having  neither  the  accent  of  Christians, 
nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man, 
have  made  nights  and  matinees  hideous 
with  the  part,  and  have  done  murder  most 
foul  to  Hamlet. 

That  New  York  is  the  dramatic  metrop- 
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olis  of  the  United  States, 
and  despite  the  absence 
of  anything  like  State 
a id  v as  certain  I y as  Paris 
is  the  capital  of  France, 
and  as  surely  as  London 
is  the  centre  of  Great 
Britain,  there  cun  he  no 
question.  A New  York 
success  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  new 
play  and  to  the  young 
player  as  is  the  crown 
of  the  Academy  to  the 
new  book  or  the  degree 
to  the  young  doctor; 
and  a history  of  Hamlet 
in  New  York,  therefore, 
is  virtually  a history  of 
Hamlet  in  America. 

The  tragedy  has  been 
played  here  during  the 
last  century  and  a quar- 
ter in  many  languages, 
by  actors  of  al  L ages  and 
of  both  sexes,  in  blond 
wigs  and  in  natural 
black  hair,  with  elab- 
orate scenery  and  with 
no  scenery  at  all,  by 
aim  os  t e v e ry  l cad  i n g 
in  the  country. 


EDMl’NP  KEAN 

t'rcim  Hie  cnJlenUo  of  J,  H V 


actor 

with  the  exception  of 
Lester  Wallack,  and  on 
the  stage  of  almost  every  theatre  in  the  pear  as  Hamlet  in  London— “and  was  en 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Wal lack's  last  dtiredC  He  was  the  acknowledged  lead 
theatre— now  Palmers.  It  has  been  bur-  i ng  tragedian  of : the  New  York  stage  un- 
Lesqued  and  sung  in  opera,  and  its  rep-  til  his  retirement  in  1800.  and  he  is  known 
resentatives  have,  been  good.  bad.  and  to  have  played  Hamlet  as  late  as  1797. 
very,  very  indifferent.  So  much  is  there  when  lie  must  have  been  ciqse  upon  sixty 
to  be  said  about  Hamlet  in  New  York  years  of  age.  Miv Ireland  is  of  the  inv- 
tlmt  the-  great  difficulty  in  preparing  this  pression  that  John  Ilodgkmsou,  a com 
slouch  of  its  career  is  the  proper  and  nut-  temporary  of  IlnllamVs.  win*  appeared 
ural  selection  of  what  not  to  say.  as  Ilamlet  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

Hamlet  was  first  presented  In  the  city  early  in  the  present  century,  conceded 
of  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  Hallam’s  rights  to  the  character  in  the 
of  November,  Util,  and  at  ‘ The  New  metropolis,  and  never  attempted  it  here,' 
Theatre  in  Chapped  Street''— now  Beek-  The  lirst  Hamlet  in  New  York  in  point 
man  Street — near  Nassau,  t lie  younger  of  quality,  and  perhaps  the  second  in 
Lewis  Hailam,  the  original  Hamlet  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  Thomas  Ah 
America  (at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  thorpe  Cooper,  who  played  the  part  at 
of  1759»,  playing  tlie  titular  part.  Hal  the  John  Street  Theatre  OU  the  $2d  of 
lam  was  a versatile  actor,  who  was  on  November,  1797,  although  Mr  Ireland 
the  stage  in  this  country  for  over  fifty  believes  that  be  was  preceded  liv  Mr. 
years,  and  always  popular,  Concerning  Morcton  at  the  theatre  on  Greenwich 
his  Hamlet  very  little  is  now  known,  ex  Street  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  as 
eept  the  curious  statement  in  the  Me*  lie  had  played  the  Ghost  to  More  Lon’s 
moirs  of  Alexander  Graydon,  published  Hamlet  in  Baltimore  a short  time  before, 
ih  18X1.  that  fl&lj&tu  once  ventured  to up-  William  Dunlap  speaks  in  the  highest 
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terms  of  Cooper's  Hamlet,  and  John  Ber- 
nard ranks  it  with  the  Hamlet  of  John 
Philip  Kemble  himself. 

James  Fennell,  a brilliant  but  uncer- 
tain English  actor,  who  came  to  America 
in  1794,  was  the  next  Hamlet  worthy  of 
note  to  appear  in  New  York.  He  was 
at  the  John  Street  Theatre  as  early  as 
1797,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
taken the  character  of  the  Dane  until 
1806,  when  he  was  at  the  Park  for  a few 
nights.  He  was  an  eccentric  person,  who 
figures  in  all  of  the  dramatic  memoirs  of 
his  time,  and  who  published  in  1841  a 
very  remarkable  book,  called  an  Apology 
for  h is  own  life.  Educated  for  the  Church, 
he  became  in  turn— and  nothing  long — 
an  actor  in  the  provinces  of  England,  a 
teacher  of  declamation  in  Paris,  a writer 
for  the  press  in  London,  and  a salt-maker, 
a bridge-builder,  a lecturer,  an  editor,  a 
school-master,  and  again  and  again  an 
actor  in  America.  John  Bernard  speaks 
of  him  as  that  44  whirligig- weathercock- 
fellow  Fennell,”  and  as  44  the  maddest  mad- 
man I ever  knew.”  He  was  excellent  as 
Othello  and  Iago,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Ireland,  “beyond  all  competition  as 
Zanga,”  but  concerning  his  Hamlet  his- 
tory is  silent. 

John  Howard  Payne  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  American  Hamlet 
who  was  born  in  America,  and  he  had  been 
bom  but  seventeen  years  when  he  played 
Hamlet  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  May,  1809. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  in- 
fant phenomena  in  this  country,  and  the 
original  “Boy  Hamlet.”  Fired  by  the  mar- 
vellous— and  ridiculous — success  of  Mas- 
ter Betty  in  England,  he  went  upon  the 
stage  with  little  professional  training, 
and  with  barely  sufficient  intelligence  to 
play  the  parts  of  Rosencrantz  or  Guilden- 
stern,  but  he  drew  enormous  crowds,  and 
put  money  in  his  purse.  Two  years  later, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1811,  he  introduced 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  to  Albany  audi- 
ences; but  he  is  remembered  by  posterity 
as  a playwright  rather  than  as  a player, 
and  as  the  author  of  one  immortal  song. 
His  Hamlet  naturally  was  as  immature 
and  as  amateur  as  it  was  premature. 

Other  juvenile  tragedians  followed 
Master  Payne  upon  the  stage  when  they 
should  have  been  in  bed,  notably  Master 
George  F.  Smith,  who  played  Hamlet  at 
the  Park  Theatre  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1822,  and,  very  notably.  Master  Joseph 
Burke,  who  played  Tom  Thumb  in  Dub- 


lin in  1824,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
and  who  was  a recognized  star  in  the 
United  States  in  1830,  when  he  was 
twelve,  and  in  such  parts  as  Shylock, 
Doctor  Pangloss,  Doctor  Ollapod,  Sir 
Abel  Handy,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Romeo, 
and  Hamlet. 

But  to  leave  the  pigmies  and  return  to 
the  giants.  Play -goers  in  New  York  be- 
tween the  years  1810  and  1821  were  bless- 
ed, as  play-goers  have  never  been  blessed 
before,  in  being  able  to  enjoy  and  to  com- 
pare the  performances  of  three  of  the 
greatest  actors  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
any  single  pair  of  eyes  to  see  or  of  any 
single  pair  of  ears  to  hear:  to  wit,  Cooke, 
Kean,  and  Booth.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  arrived  in  America  in  1810,  and 
remained  here  until  his  death  in  1812. 
Setting  at  defiance  all  of  thelawsof  nature, 
society,  and  art,  he  was  in  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  drama  in  this  coun- 
try he  is  the  only  really  great  tragedian, 
old  or  young,  who  never  attempted  to  play 
Hamlet  here.  His  diary  records  his  fail- 
ure in  the  part  in  London  years  before; 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  who  praises  him  highly 
in  other  lines,  says  that  he  could  will- 
ingly spare  the  recollection  of  his  Ham- 
let, and  that  “the  most  accomplished 
character  on  the  stage  he  converted  into 
an  unpolished,  obstinate,  sarcastic  mad- 
man.” 

Edmund  Kean  first  played  Hamlet  in 
New  York  in  the  month  of  December, 
1820,  Junius  Brutus  Booth  in  the  October 
of  the  following  year.  Concerning  these 
men  and  their  rivalry,  volumes  have  been 
written ; each  had  his  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers, and  the  Hamlet  of  each  has  become 
a matter  of  history.  That  Kean  believed 
in  his  own  Hamlet  in  his  younger  days 
there  can  be  no  question  now,  and  he 
gave  to  it  the  closest  study  until  the 
widow  of  Garrick  induced  him  to  alter 
his  reading  of  the  “closet  scene,”  and  to 
adopt  the  manner  of  her  husband,  an  in- 
novation which  left  him  ever  after  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  in  that  part  of  the 
tragedy.  Hazlitt  considered  Kean's  kiss- 
ing of  Ophelia's  hand,  in  the  famous  scene 
between  them  in  Act  III.,  “the  finest  com- 
mentary that  was  ever  made  on  Shake- 
speare. . . . The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  acted  in  the  scene  of  the  play  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen,”  he  adds,  44  was 
the  most  daring  of  any,  and  the  force  aud 
animation  which  he  gave  it  cannot  be  too 
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New  York  stage  saw 
other  great  actors 
and  other  great 
Hamlets,  some  of 
whom  in  point  of 
time  preceded  Keau 
ami  Booth.  Joseph 
George  Holman 
played  Hamlet  at 
the  Park  Theatre 
in  September,  1812, 

J allies  Wi!  I jam  Wal- 
lack,  on  the  same 
stage,  in  September, 

1818,  Robert  Camp- 
bell Maywood  in 

1819,  John  Jay  Ad- 

ams in  1822,  William 
A ti  gust  us  Con  way 
in  " 1824,  Thomas 
Hamblin  in  1825. 
and  last,  but  not 
least,  William 

Ch  aides  Mac  read  y 
in  October,  1826. 

Of  the  Hamlet  of 
John  R.  Duff  there 
is, strange  to  say,  no 
record  in  New  York, 
although  lie  played 
here  occasionally  be- 
tween tlie  years  1814 
and  1827.  He  was 
very  popular  in  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  and  a writer  in  tlie  and  practice  I have  through  my  profes- 
Bosion  Centin&l  in  the  autumn  of  1810  siorutl  career  devoted  to  it,  made  it  in  rny 
does  “ not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  some  of  own  judgment  ami  in  those  [sic]  of  critics 
the  scenes  (of  Hamlet.],  and  those  of  no  whom  1 had  most  reason  to  fear  and  re 
ordinary  grade  of  difficulty.  he  has  never  sped  one  of  the  most  finished,  though  not 
been  excelled  on  the  Boston  boards/*  Die  most  popular,  in  my  repertoire  " 

His  wife  is  still  considered  by  certain  old  In  Cole  s Biography,  of  Charles  Krrtn. 
play  goers  to  have  been  the  best  Ophelia  inspired  by  iU  subject  and  written 
ever  seen  in  the  United  Slates,  ami  no  under  his  direction,  if  not  at  his  die 
account  of  the  tragedy  m lids  country  tation.  is  the  following  arroimi  of  ) us 
can  be  complete  without  mention  of  her  lirsf  attempt  at  Hamlet:  * ‘The  new  Ham 
name.  As  Ophelia,  in  New  York  and  let  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From 
elsewhere,  she  supported  the  elder  Booth,  his  entrance  to  the  close*  of  the  perform - 
the  elder  Kean,  tin-  elder  Conway,  Coop*  imcB  t hr  applause  was  unanimous  ami  in- 
(M%  Payne,  Wallack,  and  other  stars,  and  cessant.  Thee-*  bhrahal  * Is  it  tin-  King/ 
Booth  wrote  to  George  Holland  in  1836  in  the  third  act,  produced  an  electrical 
that  he  considered  her  “ ih<  greatest  ac-  etfcct.  To  use  a favorite  expression  of 
tress  in  the  world."  his  father's,  ‘The  pit  rose  at  him/ " 

Mr.  MacfCady  was  the  first  of  a trio  of  Concerning  the  Hamlet  of  Chari*  s 
remarkable  Ham  lets  w I to  came  to  this  Kemble,  his  (laughter  wrote  in  1S32:  “l 
country  from  England  at  about  the*  same  have  acted  Ophelia  three  times  with  rny 
period.  Charles  Kean  was  the  second,  in  fattier,  and  each  tiipe  in  that  beautiful 
1830,  Charles  Kemble  the  third,  m 1832.  scene  where  bis  madness  and  Ins  love 
Of  Maercady’s  Hum  let  he  says  himself,  gush  forth  together*  like u torrent  swollen 
in  his  ” Reminuseciices” : The  thought  with  storms  that  Wars  a thousand  bios 
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soins  on  its  turbid  waters.  I have  expert  to  Forrest,  who  had  the  bail  taste  to  hiss 
eneed  such  deep  emotion  as  hardly  to  be  it  in  Edinburgh  ; and  thus  began  the 
able  to  speak..,.  Now  the  great  beauty  wretched  feud  which  nearly  convulsed 
of  all  iny  father's  .performances,  but  par-  two  continents,  and  ended  in  bloodshed  at 
ticularly  of  Hamlet,  is  a wonderful  aeeu-  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


CHARLES  KEMBLE. 

From  th#  ut  J.  H.V.  Amtitii, 


racy  in  the  detail  of  the  character  which  Confessing  that  the  elder  Kean  could 
he  represents,’1  etc.,  etc.  not  have  surpassed  the  younger  in  cer- 

A 1 1 of  thus  won  hi  seem  to  be  e.r  parte  tain  melodramatic  parts,  Lewes  adds  that 
evidence,  but  it  is  interesting  newerthe-  it  was  never  an  intellectual  treat  to  see 
les.s ; ami  neither  Mr.  Muereudy.  Mr,  Kean,  him  (Charles  Kearo  play  any  of  Shake- 
nor  Mrs.  Kemble.  perifips^  was  very  far  s peace's  heroes : and  the  author  of  The 
astray.  On  the  other  hand, George  Henry  Actor  says:  ’ Charles  Kean's  Harnlct 
Lewes  {On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Act  has  many  beauties,  but  he  is  physically 
tug)  says  that  “ Maeready's  Hamlet  was,  disqualified  to  do  justice  to  any  char- 
in  his  opinion,  bad,  dim  allowance  being  acter  in  tragedy.  . . .Nature  has  given 
made  for  the  intelligence  it  displayed,  him  a most  on  melodious  voice,  the  sound 
He  was  lachrymose  and  fretful;  too  fond  of  which  seems  to  flow  rather  through 
of  a cambric  pocket  handkerchief  to  be  his  nose  than  its  appropriate  organ  • a face 
r«\dly  effective.  , . . It  was  ‘a  thing  of  altogether  unsuited  to  the  character  ho  at- 
shreds  And  patches,'  not  a whole/’  The  tempts,  and  we  doubt  if  she  ever  intended 
flourishing  of  this  handkerchief  just  him  for  an  actor.*’  Apropos  of  Kean V 
before  the  play  scene  gave  great  offence  difficulties  in  the  utterance  of  certain  of 
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the  consonants,  particularly  in 
and  n.  the  London  Punch  once 
acknowledged  his  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  thanked  him  for 
having  proved  Shyloek  to  be  a 
vegetarian  by  his  reading  of  the 
following  lines: 

u You  take  rny  life 

When  you  do  take  the  bean*  whereby  I 
live  P 

Macready  described  Charles 
Kemble  as  a first-rate  actor  in 
second-rate  parts,  and  said  that 
“in  Hamlet  lie  was  Charles  Kem- 
ble at  his  heaviest";  while  Henry 
Barton  Baker  dismisses  his  Ham- 
let as  /‘passable.'*  Thus  do  the 
doctors  of  criticism  disagree. 

It  was  said  of  Forrest,  many 
years  ago,  that  “his  Hamlet 
seemed  like  some  philosophical 
Hercules  rather  thin  the.  sad,  un- 
happy youth  of  Denmark/*  If 
this  was  true  of  him  when  first 
spoken,  it  was  much  more  true  of 
him  in  his  representation  of  the 
y>arl  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  as  lie  is  only  remembered 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  play- 
goers of  the  present,  when  he  is 
remembered  at  nil-  Forrest  was 
too  great  an  artist  to  play  badly 
any  part  lie  ever  undertook,  but 
Ins  Hamlet  certainly  was  the  least 
pleasing  of  all  his  ShakespeariTui 
roles.  Physically,  he  was  alto- 
gether too  robust.  His  too,  too  solid  tones,  and  somew  hat  ponderous  action  of 
flesh  was  bone  and  muscle.  The  soul  of  the  elder  actor,  and  the  lithe,  poetic,  ro- 
Hainiei  as  drawn  by  his  creator,  and  as  mantie,  melancholy  rendition  of  the 
conceived  by  every  thorough  Slmkespea-  younger,  was  very  marked, 
ri-an  student  since  Shakespeare's  day,  Forrest  tirM  played  Hamlet  in  New 
could  hardly  have  existed  in  a frame  so  York  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  the  month 
magnificent  as  that  which  nature  had  of  October,  I82i>,  when  he  Was  but  twenty- 
given  Edwin  Forrest.  No  subtle  mind,  three  years  of  age:  and  at  his  last  pub- 
wily  as  was  Hamlet's,  whether  it  were  lie  appearance,  here,  November  22d,  1872. 
sound  or  unsound,  was  ever  found  in  so  he  read  portions  of  the  tragedy  at  Stein- 
sound  a body.  Forrest,  when  he  was  way  Hull.  Mr.  Eddy r Mr.  Studkny  and 
young  enough  to  play  Hamlet,  never  other  tragedians  of  M r.  Forrest's  ‘ * school 
knew  what  nerves  were,  or  indigestion , of  acting ’*  were  not  more  satisfactory  in 
He  gave  to  the  part,  no  little  thought,  and  the  part  of  Hamlet  than  was  Mr,  Forrest 
nodoubt  he  understood  itthoronghly  ; but  himself.  John  Mct/uHoogb.  however,  a 
that  it  did  not  suit  him  physically,  and  pupil  of  Forrest's,  and  his  leading  man 
that  he  realized  tin*  fact,  seemed  often  for  a number  of  years,  met  with  more 
manifest  when  he  was  playing  it.  He  success.  Although  a native  of  Ireland, 
presented  the  tragedy  at  Ni hip's  Garden  his  professional  life  was  begun  and  ul- 
in  I860,  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  at  Winter  Gar-  most  entirely  spent  in  America,  and  he 
den*  appearing  in  the  same  part  at  the  may  be  considered  a native  Hamlet,  to 
same  lime;  and  the  contrast , bet  ween  the  this  manor  born.  Mis  voice  and  action 
powerful  robustious  figure,  deep  chest,  in  certain  scenes  where  loud  declamation 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  an  actress  of 
ability,  was  Mr.  VandenhofTs  Play- 
er Queen. 

The  Hamlet  of  Edwin  L.  Daven- 
port was  never  so  popular  as  it 
should  have  been,  nor  was  Mr. 
Davenport  himself  properly  ap- 
preciated as  an  actor  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  out 
of  the  fashion  so  long  that  until  a 
far-sighted  management  engaged 
him  to  play  the  part  of  Brutus 
during  the  famous  run  of  Julius 
Cevsar  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  1875-6, 
he  was  only  known  to  the  younger 
generation  of  theatre-goers,  when 
he  was  known  at  all,  as  Miss  Fanny 
Davenport's  father  ! That.  Daven- 
port at  the  close  of  his  long  ca- 
reer should  have  been  banished 
to  the  Grand  Opera-house,  and  to 
Woods  Museum  in  upper  Broad- 
way, is  a stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  alleged  degeneracy  of 
the  drama  in  this  couutry  than  the 
unhealthy  popularity  of  the  emo- 
tional plays  from  the  French,  or 
the  wonderful  success  of  what  is 
varietv-show  style  of  en- 


calied  the 

tertnmment,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely u nknown  to  our  stage  before 
the  war. 

Hamlet,  was  not  Mr.  Davenport's 
greatest  part,  as  it  is  not  the  greatest 
mded  by  the  text,  were  quite  after  part  of  many  of  the  great  Hamlets  of  the 
n tier  of  Forrest,  but  as  a whole  he  present:  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  his  Bill 
d his  master  in  the  part.  He  was  Sikes,  liis  Brutus,  and  his  William,  in 
fcom  mannerisms,  his  figure  was  Black-eyed  Susan,  were  os  line  as  his  Ham - 
and  striking,  lie  was  neither  too  let,  if  not  finer ; nevertheless  it  was  a $in- 
mr  too  burly,  his  sentiment  was  gularlv  complete  conception  of  the  charae- 
wkish,  nor  was  his  honesty  brutal,  ter,  scholarly,  finished,  and  profound.  In 
•ge  Vande.nhoff  made  his  first  ap-  his- younger  days  he  played  the  part  many 
ee  in  America  at  the  Park  Theatre,  times*  and  with  some  of  the  ‘‘finest  combi  - 
fork,  on  the  21st  of  September,  nations  of  talent”  as  his  support  which  the 
i the  character  of  Hamlet,  when  records  of  the  stage  can  show.  On  the 
a rah  Hildreth,  afterward  the  wife  16th  of  October.  1856.  at  Burton's  Theatre, 
lend  Benjamin  F Butler,  was  the.  New  York,  Mark  Smith  was  the  Polonins, 
a.  The  Polonins  was  Thomas  Pla-  Burton  mi d Placide  the  Grave-diggers, 
horn  Mr.  YandenhotV,  in  hi  $ LecttKA  Charles  Fisher  the  Ghost,  aud  Mrs.  Dav 
m Actor's  Note  Book,  called  ‘'the  enpOrt  the  Ophelia  to  Ins  Hamlet  —a  com- 
olonius  and  the  best.  actor  in  his  bination  of  strength  in  male  parts  al 
line  in  this  country ’C  the  Ghost  most  unequalled.  At  Ni Ido's  Garden,  in 
'iliiam  Abbott,  a superior  actor  in  1861,  Mrs.  Barrow  was  his  Ophelia,  Wil- 
perior  range  of  parts;  the  Grave-  liam  Wheatley  his  Laertes,  Thomas  Pla 
was  John  Fisher,  very  popular  and  cide  his  First  Grave  digger,  James  Wil 
de:  the  Horatio  was Thtuuas Barry , Ihvm  Wallaek.  dun.,  his  Ghost,  and  Mrs. 
tm  for  himself  m later  years  no  lit-  Wullack  the  Queen ; and  at  the  Academy 
ruction  in  New*  York  and  in  Boston  of  Music,  on  the  21st  of  January.  1S7L  he 
highest  tragedy  roles:  and  the  first  played  one  act  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ophelia 
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of  Miss  Agues  Fill  el,  mi  fh*  waisimf  of  Ho.  wa.*  noxton  y ?i(l,vei;r.i.<«dv  iiiuf  iis>  yt- 
ili*.*  famous  Holland  bemditywlien  file  an-  .ceptimi  by  his  own  roitotryfiiew  w.-is  uf 
ilion.-o,  as  huge  ns  the  great.  Iwusp  would  feetmimte  ami  sincere.  Tlx-  Irish 
hold,  was  the  only  audience  to  which  Me.  im-nt.  the  .famous  ^ixt-y-uimli,  ytjfg  ;.t>- 
Davottpurt-  played  Hanilci  hi  man*-  years,  sent,  on  the  opening  night,  ami  the  heime 
that.  was. at  ai!  worthy  of  tin-  actor  or  ills  wim  crowded  with  our  Irish  ciljwns*  Tim 


EOW1N  U DAVK.KpoHT 
lhif  u(  i V* 


p»rt>  Miss  Fth»d  \vas  a perfect  picture  to  tVtp.  general 

Af  tht>  uiost*.licatili(»l  it,  'yos  riiif.  of  KfithiiclA biff.  if/ivus  iiol  suporhi- 

her  first,  attempt  at  anything  like  a-  i-yi)  i live.  Mr.  ^tilUvatl  he*  lo-.d  c'n-at  oxpe- 
rnate  li-.'Rmdy  ton  i . and  was  in  every  o ay  . net  mo.  *>«  f|i"  Brre.>n  U:ic<*„  and  is  skilled 
successful.  ■ In  Ins  pyAjTesshjn , hut  lit*  Hamlet  is  mel- 

Oii  Hm  yveiVutg-  Af  A utrust uifeibnfidAih*  at  tithe*.  *K^wf>n^ny 

Da ccupor-t,  appealed  as  Hamlet  in  !iw  'cou  .o.  :,o.)  j,i  nil  ;e.p.-ci:..  Mim'lv  dif 

(imii<HTptnvi-hodse,  New  Yurio  . Ort  iby ' f t t>t*‘  lllunnlet  of 
stone  even  mg  lifiyrs  ^oiiivtn.  uudei  the  M»*  fhi  riisfioH . Much. -of  H<*.  iuc-'iiics-.s 
mai iiaicom-i.:  ■»>  J.orett  and  I.'ahrmr.  toad"  was  Mj«*vr>|-  o:  he  imwf.end  vm-a  . i his 
Ida  apjK:':-,r.‘Un-<-  111.  Bootle*  Theatre  HI  fin  u'mHhms  ■'-•,.■•).«•  ciAiftiv.'  if  in..!  a!<.*i,re!  tier 

saute  -invited  :f*£  - 

ilie  fu'essntaidhi  Jdf  these  rivnl  Hum  leu,  ‘"’ijjfor 

was  nut  .fuvoj-:ifdn  to  tin;  Irish  tragedian  •'  ip?  !•.<.  •j&.iUctttw  uf  l!m;  Kow.-ry  mi  her 
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Stark  and  the  elder  Wallack  at  Wallack’s 
Theatre,  Edward  Eddy  at  the  Bowery, 
and  John  Milton  Hengler,  a rope -dancer, 
played  Hamlet,  "for  one  night  only," 
at  Burton  % followed  at  that  house  by 
Charles  Carroll  Hicks,  James  E.  Mur- 
doch* Edwin  L.  Davenport,  and  Edwin 
Booth. 

The  Hamlet  of  Edwin  Booth  without 
doubt  is  the  most  familiar  and  most  pop 
ular  in  America  to-day.  He  lias  played 
the  part  in  every  important  town  in  the 
Union,  many  hundreds  of  nights  in  New 
York  alone, and  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  and 
most  constant  attendants  at  his  perform- 
ances being  men  and  women  who  are 
emphatically  non-theatn3-gocrs,  awl  who 
never  enter  a play  house  except  to  see 
Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr.  Booth  in  a Shake 
speariao  part.  He  has  done  very  much 
more  than  any  other  actor  to  educate  the 
popular  taste  to  a proper  understanding 
of  Hamlet  and  to  a proper  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  the  tragedy.  He  is  the 


JAMJCS  STARK 


From  the  .v.llRtiou  of  Thomas  J.-McKoe. 


than  of  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that.  Hamlet 
was  not  Mi\  Sullivan's  strongest  part 
in  America.  As  Richard  Il  f.,  as  Bev- 
erly, in  The  Game.sfer,  and  as  Riche- 
lieu, he  appeared  to  advantage,  al- 
though his  success  in  this  country 
was  not  as  great  as  his  reputation  at 
home  would  have  warranted.  This 
was  his  second  appearance  in  Ameri- 
ca. His  first  was  made  at  the  Broad- 
way Theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1858;  he  had  returned  to 
England  in  lSf.10. 

Probably  at  no  period  in  the  liis- 
tor}v  of  Hamlet  since  the  early  days 
when  Shakespeare  himself,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  played  havoc  with 
the  Ghost,  has  any  town  witnessed 
such  au  epidemic  of  Hamlet  as  passed 
over  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
3'ears  1857  and  1858.  McKean  Bu- 
chanan and  Barry  Sullivan  appeared 
as  Hamlet  at  the  Broadway,  James 


IIKSKV  JOHNSTONE, 

frvai  iW  MI;  J.  H.  V\  rAtt|tfl.4 


ideal  Hamlet  of  half  the  poputoiibrt  of 
the  you  a try [ ; Urli  h a ve.  an y idea  of  Ham-, 
lei  whatever;  V.>:-  * ',:  ' * v V 

Mr.  Booth**  Hftml&t  i&origmal  in  many 
respect* ; i ufol'Iigeti  t , rare- 

f ut Jr  sin dietC  ybmptete  to  tin?  amaliest 
<h>iaifev  ;greaHy  W &tl- 
Hun&L,  has  giver* 

him  He  ineftt'ueljoly.  roman 
lie  (lie 

fjme^fiil  person,  (lie  stately 
carriage,  Hu*  temjiera- 

n.mnt.  which  are  in  so  marked 

; **f  Ham.- 

leV  'iii  many  • V.pV'i 

scenes --Of ;-v-ifa.^/iragfecily  ■ ‘rKStri^ieiB. 
kim  fur  *ih*>ve  tiny- vt  the  Haro- 

ht%  tins  country  ■}.»&$  soon  hi 
many  plays. 

lie  iimt  etl  the  part 

in  New  York,  and under  Mr. 

the 

31oy!t  IdSfSV  ^he^n-  :s^BVk 

t\.nWfh^U  %v.,s  viiM/'t,  a i id 

ffyytfft  was  presented  *&($.•.  • .. 

tviTi  ot  t Ime  times.  Even  .•?  ;^i 

t he  to  lift  ||$|JbS 

1 1 CemeVi ii:- A-yif 1 1 \rn&oon 

shieW*f!  a verj  remark  a nk  ;i»«0.  , . 

Ijinel/ed  ropresirnmtnm  in  a 

nuiu  but  twenty rhybr'  -Y.v5v'* 
y Vats*  of  ager  In  Mr.  Burton  s ; ^-v  • : r V’ 
company  that  were 

.GJisi-.rtes  FifthnE  Mark  Smith. 

ThsjmA*  Fjbcirtdi-  Sarah  $ie- 
few*-  iMrs.  Xlug'lteSv  >knd  M i\ 

Burton  liirnsvtf  t.y  wijoni  the 

yoh«¥  tragedian  \rav  **My 
supported  i V/V  ‘ '"V.  ' / . 

MV  Booth  mr>r?  f).ppi-arod  or  New  York 
on  lire  JJiif  h of  ^avmobcr.  1S(50,  ax  the  samy. 
fheat »% - c&ll&d  W turter : C?af dvhte~u ri  > * 

dm  t.hr-  of  William  Stmut 

He  opmoVt  a-f-.  Hamlet,  and  had  the  sup- 
port,  of  Mrv  A/kd.Hi'hm  a> Ophelia, of  Mrs. 
thitfieUi  tlfe  Queen,  at. id  of  Mi . Dayidjitv 
ip  id  •iln  #f 

^p*..y;  Thin  vv;f*&  hife 

poll  tan  Success  ip  t )i^  park  nlUiOugh  it 
■iwsw  fWS#MWij3^t'  bti,fc  .fj$a  chfifa'  dOripg  'M\ 
m.^ayemeiu.  of  tear  weeks.  A year  r>r 
two*  liHer  lie  play (h!  Hb tp (#  to  tf  Ve  ;0plrc* 
ii:v  of  Mt^,  Bav»t>wV  iiV 
riinporifS;  by  f,a  Wfvnr^’  fiarroMk  Hum- 
p|ir(yV“:  platirtv y>:0uliy ';•  OavenpOrf, 

Xif>  axel's,  htr,i  Mfe  C 1 tf p>ii  ; a u d itHli B vit’  thc, 
Winter  liurden , he  a Ilarnlr i 

the  2t|th  of  NVKvetnfeVv  hB?4vUntil 

Vt>L. 
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and  Mrs,  Frank  Chanfrau  as  Ophelia— as  Cushman  in  Boston  some  years  later;  he 
strong’  a combination  of  talent  as  the  tra-  lias  been  the  Ghost  to  the  Hamlet  of  Ed  win 
gedy  has  often  seen.  Booth  and  Edwin  L.  Davenport;  and  he 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  now  so  intimate-  1ms supported  Mr. Barry  Sullivan,  Mr.  Mur 
ly  associated  with  Mr.  Booth  throughout  doeh,  and  other  leading  tragedians  at  dif 
the  United  States,  lias  played  every  male  ferent  seasons,  taking  the  part  of  Horatio 


EDW1X  BOOTH, 
from  a ph>iio|rmp|i  bv  Sunynn 


to  Mr.  Murdoch’s  Hamlet.  John  M*Cul- 
imigh's  ( i host,  and  Miss  Clara  Morris’s 
Queen  at  the  famous  festival  at  Cincin- 
nati a few  years  ago.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Barrett  rarely  plays  Hamlet  in  New  York 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  other  cities 
where  he  is  better  known  in  the  part  he 
t.s  greatly  liked,  and  next  to  his  Cassius  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  thing  la*  does.  That  it 
is  a highly  intellectual  performance  goes 
w ithout  saying,  but  it  lias  other  merits  as 
well.  It  i s tender,  consistent,  wel  1 graced , 
and  complete. 

Mr.  Bandinan  played  Hamlet  in  Gcr 
man,  and  of  course  with  a German  com- 
pany, at  the  Sludl  Theatre  in  the  Bowery, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 


part  in  Hamlet  with  tire  exception  of  Po 
ionius  and  the  First  Grave  digger.  His 
earliest  appearance  in  the  tragedy  was  in 
Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1855. 
when  he  represented  tin*  leading  character 
in  a version  of  the  play  announced  on  the 
bills  as  The  Grave  Burst,  or  Tin*  Ghost  s 
Piteous  Tale  of  Horror,  by  W.  Shake- 
speare. Estjr/*  The  elaborate  title  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  taking  with  tin?  theatre- 
going  population  of  that  particular  town 
than  the  simple  name  by  which  it  is  usu- 
ally known  to  Shakespearian  students, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  representa- 
tion was  popular,  or  that  box  receipts  were 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Mr.  Barrett 
played  Laertes  to  the  Hum  let  of  Miss 
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The  Hamlet  ofSalvini  is  powerful  but 
not  effective.  It  is  not  the  Hamlet  of  tra- 
dition, nor  does  it  overtop  the  traditional 
Hamlet  in  novelty  and  originality*  If 
Salvini  had  played  nothing  but  Hamlet 
here  he  never  could  have  .sustained  the 


Hamlet  in  New  York.  He  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  among  the  German 
population  of  the  city,  and  was  so  success- 
ful in  it  that  it  tempted  him  to  study  for 
the  English-speaking  stage.  He  present- 
ed considerable  business  that  was  new 


LA  W RKKOK  « A RRKTT. 

Frim*  A pbi>td£T*»>U  1 ty 


here,  but  well  known  m his  father-land,  magnificent  reputation  he  bought  from 
bringing  his  Ghost  from  beneath  the  foreign  countries,  and  -which  he  more  than 
stage,  introducing  a manuscript  copy  of  fulfilled  in  oilier  parts.  The  man  who 
the  speeches  of  the  actors  in  the  play  excels  as  In<roumi\  is  superb  us  S&msoii, 
scene?,  and  turning  its  leaves  back  and  supreme  in  Othello,  and  m the  entirely 
forth  in  a restless  way  to  hide  the  ner  opposite  diameter  of  Sullivan  t David  Gav- 
vousness  of  Hamlet.  This  was  snbsc'  rick),  displays  such  marked'  comedy  pow- 
quently  noticed  here  in  the  performances  ers,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  shine  as  the 
of  Feebler.  Bamlman  also  drew  from  melancholy  Dane. 

his  pouch  tablets  upon  which  he  set  down  Rossi's  Hamlet  is  effective  if  not  pow- 
the  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  to  l x>  in-  erful.  In  his  first  interview  with  the 
troduced  bv  the  First  Actor  in  the  inci-  Ghost  he  betrays*  no  fear,  because  he  *ees 
dent  of  the  murder  of  Gonzago,  and  at  in  it  only  the  image  of  a lumen  ted  ami 
the  end  of  the  scene  he  fell  back  into  the  beloved  father,  while  in  the  scene  with 
arms  of  Horatio  in  a state  of  complete  the  Queen . when  the  Ghost  appears,  hr 
collapse.  His  acting  throughout  was  crouches  behind  his  mother's  chair  in  ale 
effective  and  powerful.  jeet  terror,  because,  as  he  explains  it  lire 
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phantom  then  is  an  embodiment  of  .coti-  incut  •>/  the  majority  of  'base  who  saw 
science,  the  ghost  of  a father  whose  man-  him,  ho  did  not.  and  could  not.  sustain 
date  he  has  disobeyed.  the  magnificent  imputation  t-Uimed  for 

Unquestionably  the  imported  Hamlet  him  ijyLfc  On 

that  has  excited  the  £w*atest  interest  in  the  other  hand,  while  heAbjys wg  ten  tan  ner 
New  York  in  very-  many  seasons  vs  the  snubbed  by' New  York. Ik*  ma  hailed  it* 


bnSSE&I 


cn ARLES  FKtHTER 


Hamlet  of  Charles  Feelitciv  The  acting  Boston  .as.  Lhe  Roscius,  of  the  nineteenth 
of  no  rtatLvfthr Y*iifeig»vymihe  whole  century.  His  Hamiet,  alU‘Ott&li  yery  uu- 
liistuiy  >-f  t)le,  American  ..sia-ge  Las  b«ert  even  ami  unequal.  was  certainly  a rn£r~ 
thfi  subject  of  m ntut’h  hit  of  such  varied  vcllous  performance,  and  while  by  reason 
cntu’ism  os  hts  Tlu  ec  yvus  mi  medium  of  date  it.  docs  not  come  within  the  scope 
Whatever  o him  in  puphe  opiu-  of  * he  proscur.  p;*p«- r,  it  is  too  important  in 

ion  Those  ,.vio>  iiis  mimirms  were  .mapy  Wig'  s »..»  In-  omitted.  It  was  thor- 

w'lldiy  *'iiHoj<i,i-(ic  io  io-.  p-.ensc:  those  oagh'ly  uiijn'idiironal..  'He  girre  to  the 
'.v  tui  did  not  libs  him  iiid.ffdi'  like  hup  'ft t Rruice  <>f  1 leionark  the  i:»ir  -.Saxon  face 
alt,  iidd  were  an  spite  tea.  in  their  <>>>>  'no!  the  light  Hewing  hair  of  the  Ihno  of 
dcitfiiuM'Oi  and  tiidii'  ridii’0 1»- . hilt  no '*>»;»>  to.  ,-i  . . !■>  < <><yu  portly  form  he  made 

was  wlioily  inddfereiit  to  Jos  uciiiiy.  H<-  Ihv  >**,  uo  *..?iid  ilesh  yf  .Hamlet  a real 
dftine-  to  ttyk  enuotey  etidoi-eetV  l>y  the  Mtltey  thaii  an  ideal  feattur  of  I-fandet'w 

strouyrst  *»f  Sfltecs  lr<ni) 'i-.o  h’v  1 he be  mo  person,  ami  much  of  his  business.  if 
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did,  while  in  what  aw?  called  the  intense  sinning  is  still  a woman,  and  his  own  nr. 
scene?  of  the  tragedy  he  was  often  niore  ther,  Hp  stabbed  poop  Poloxdus  with  a 
std^l»ied  destroyed  kit  sympathy- '"foe 

jKOih  who  ws£s  peowflcaldj'  free  from  emo-  Hamlet  Ilisraadinij,  apart  frmp  t^b  ae- 
i Ai'i'r.ii  His  rest,  ficrturljed  ceritnations  and  inflections  width  were 

it  ' was  bxcidle'vtt  and  effcctiyfe  by  reason  natural  ip  rdoj  at  nil  times,  was  peculiar  . 
»{  its  very  oiuctness,  during  afl-pf  his  cnunctHtioji  Was  frequently  so  rapid 
the  sevba  with  the  Ohost  his  aciiPg  was  that  ii  became  awintojligible;  lie  ku  fried 
copsi»yiii>ii>9*  by  the  stbsiihee  of  the  h<>»-  thrphgh  shihb-  qf.T^ie  finest,  pasasgrrji  at  a 
rehtipual  rpiWrtng.  trembling.  teetli-g-ailop.  aid)  lost  sotne  of  the  it  nest  points; 
chattering  su^-ny  o Uich  is  so  apt  to  be  the  hut  hisHatnkd.  aw  a whole  was  impressive 
result  of ' the  eotnihg  of  the  appiu-itkm.  and.  magnetic.  the  otTehcr  seen  'the  better 
In  elm  *v  rat’teip”  and  closet  scenes,  in  liked;  Mr;  Feghter  inade  hikflrst  app^ar- 
which  Mr.  Booth  is  so  good,  so  very  ev-  »nee  'in  America  as  Buy  Bias  at  Xihlu’s 
{.•client  good,  Mr.  Feebler  lacked  dignity  Attmleu,  New  York,  on  the  ,10th  of  Jonu- 
timi  repose;  and  in  his  advice  to  the  play-  ary,  1870.  under  the  mnriftgeci>-,>)  of  .1 .» r- 
fthg  Wliile  his  reading  was  less  ■distiinrl.  ml  and  Fahnvr,  and  he  played  Hamlet 
aad'tbte!Hge:Ht  than  MA  Rmdh’syhis  ffwial  foe  the  hrat  time  on  F^nmcy  I5lb  of  flic 
expression  was  wonderful  and  beyond  all  snore  year. 

praise.  Fie  v.  as  inferior  to  Mr.  Booth  in  Among  the  purely  nuhe  Huink-ts  of 
the  sordwiuiea,  although  he  was  ettarai-  ike  New  York  stage,  Stdviki,  Bandmau, 


JO  ON  VASitttt frtiorv . 

* ran*  tier  ttf  Harter  nl TH^owns  Jl  V'Kht 


‘hg.lv  tftudejr  in  «'U  his  iu{i?roPt|rse  wiHi 
Ophelia.  With,  lire  t^iieen  hr: The.  bl-oe! 
scene  " hp  Was  aiwi^briHdl  in  liis  cduduri; 

ngypp  oeeflookA  that  Oeeirndc;  iilthnugh 


Bngumd  - Dawison,  Rossi.  Bar  nay,  and 
Hitsso  ha ve  bpetr  the  moat  proniineiit. 
Add  while  the  perfomiance  of  every  one 
Of  those  was  excellent  in  a marked  dg- 
grKk  etioh  labored  umfef  the  grealdi<d*d« 
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\Y  i 1 1 in  m A bbott,  April  9, 1836  *. 
Aii£n*lM&  A.  Adda  ins,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1.835 ; J.  R.  Anderson, 
September  3,  1844 George  J. 
Arnold,  1854  ; Mn  Barton. 
March  9,  1831 ; Mr.  Bartow,  May 
26,  1815;  John  Wilke**  Booth. 
March.  1861 : Frederick  Brown, 
March  9,  1819  : McKean  Bu- 
chanan, J u ne  10,  1850 ; John  H 
Clarice,  November  8,  1822;  Mr 
Clason,  November  10.  1824;  G. 
F.  Cooke  (not  the  gpeut  George 
F rederiek),  October  4, 1.839 : Ed- 
ward Eddy.  August  27.  1852; 
Henry  1.  Finn,  September  12. 
1820  AY.  C.  Forbes,  May  29. 
1833  ; Richard  Graham.  October 
29f  165.0;  H . P.  Grattan.  May  11. 
1 843;  James  H.  Hack  el  L Octo 
her  21.  1840  : Charles  Carroll 
1 1 ieks. Dcceu » ber  13, 1858 ; Henry 
Ersk cue  Johnstone,  December, 
1837:  William  Horace  Kcppeil, 
November  17. 1831;  H.  Loraitie, 
December  23, 1856 ; W.  Marshall, 
February  3, 1848 ; J . A.  J.  Nealie. 
1 856 : John  R Oxle  yk  August 
16,  1836;  William  Pel  by.  Jan- 
uary 6,  1827;  Claudes  Dibdin 
Pitt,  November  8.  1847;  J B 
Roberts,  May  17.  1847;  John 
R.  Scott,  March,  1836;  James 
Stark.  September,  1852 ; John 
Vandenhoff.  October  2.  1837; 
Henry  Wallack,  September  4, 
vantage  of  playing  a most  familiar  part,  1824;  James  William  Waliaek.  Jim., 
and  in  a play  decidedly  an  English  elas  July,  1844;  Wihnarth  Waller,  Jung  30, 
sic,  in  a foreign  tongue.  1851. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  in  the  litre  As  the  limits  of  space  here  prevent 
its  of  a single  magazine  Article  to  speak  at  more  than  the  enumeration  of  the  names 
any  length  of  all  the  hundreds  of  Hamlets  of  many  men  who  were  excellent  Hamlets 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  New  York  during  the  first  century  of  its  history  in 
stage  between  the  years  1761  and  1861.  or  New  York,  m does  the  very  nature  of  the 
to  refer  to  the  scores  of  men  who  have  .article preclude  any  mention  of  the  excel 
played  the  part  in  other  cities.  The  fob  lent  Haul  lets  who  have  appeared  in  the 
lowing  alphabetical  list  of  those  who  have  part  since  the  century  closed  in  1662.  and 
been  seen  upon  the  metropolitan  sLage  is  who  may  he  still  alive.  These  no  doubt 
compiled  from  Mr.  Ireland's  ifccon/*  and  will  receive  the  attention  of  some  later  Jus- 
from  many  UlcS  of  old  play-bills  in  various  torian.  who  will  do  full  justice  to  the  Ham 
collections,  and  is  felt  to  he  fairly  com-  lets  of  tie*  future  and  the  present,  from 
ph’te.  It  does  not  include  tin*  tragedians  Henry  Irving  to  N.  S.  Wood, 
whose  performances  have  been  noticed  When  George  Henry  Levves,  in  >fc  An 
elsewhere  in  the.  text  of  the  present  pa|ko\  Epistle  to  Anthony  Trollope,*'  made  the 
or  those  who  have,  played  Hamlet  in  otb-  bold  assertion  that  vs  no  actor  has  been 
cr  cities  of  the  Union  but  hot  in  Now  known  utterly  to  fail  as  Hamlet, lie  forgot 
York,  and  the  date  appended  is  that  of  four  classes  of  actors,  whom  perhaps  be 
the  player  s first  recorded  appearance  in  did  not  consider  actors  at  all.  These  are, 
the  part  here ; tirst.  the  infant  prodigies;  second,  the 
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ladies  who  attempt  the  part;  third,  the  airing  his  buffoonery  even  by  their  ridi* 
men  who  burlesque  it;  and  fourth,  the  rule.  His  support,  composed  entirely  of 
men  who  fail  not  only  in  Hamlet,  but  in  amateurs,  was  without •.question  the  worst 
everything  else.  Of  the  first, .something  that  tiny  Hamlet  has  ever  known  in  this 
has  already  been  said;  of  the  second,  some-  country;  but  his  own  performance  was 
tiling  is  yet  to  be  said;  of  the  third,  WiL  neither  good  enough  to  be  worthy  of  any 
Ham  Mitchell,  William  E.  Burton,  and  notice  whatever,  nor  bad  enough  to  be 
George  L.  Fox  knew'  no  such  word  as  fail ; funny. 

and  of  the  fourth,  George  the  Count  Jo-  The  connection  of  George  Jones  with 


OJKOHUK  JOKES. 
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hannes,  in  his  later  days,  was  a brilliant  the  American  stage  as  a professional  actor 
example.  His  occasional  productions  of  dates  back  to  the  early  da  vs  of  the  Bowery 
Hamlet  for  his  own  benefit  a few  years  Theatre.  He  made  - his  ’American  tlibut 
ago  were  the  source  of  much  silly  amuse-  there  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Henry 
merit  and  rude  horse  play  upon  the  part  /U,on  the  4th  of  March,  1831,  He  play- 
of  audiences  not  wise  enough  to  appreciate  ed  Hamlet  at  the  Nat  ional  Theatre  in  De 
the  mental  condition  of  the  unfortunate  cember.  1886,  and  repeated  tJie  part  before 
star,  or  their  own  want  of  taste  in  encour  he  became  too  mad  to  portray  even  the 
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on  any  stage.  The  strongest  cast  of 
Hamlet,  in  all  its  parts,  ever  pre- 
sented in  America  was  that  at  the  fa- 
mous Wallack  Testimonial  in  New 
York,  ou  the  21st  of  May,  1888,  when 
Lawrence  Barrett  played  the  Ghost; 
Frank  Mayo,  the  King;  John  Gil- 
bert, Poloni us;  Eberi  Plymptou,  La- 
ertes; John  A.  Lane,  Horatio;  Joseph 
Wheeloek,  the  First  Actor;  Millies 
mad  prince,  many  times,  not  only  in  this  Levick,  the  Second  Actor;  Henry  Ed- 
country  but  in  England.  wards,  the  Priest;  Joseph  Jefferson  and 

On  the  long  file  of  the  bills  of  Hamlet  William  Florence,  the  Grave-diggers; 
upon  the  New  York  stage  the  name  of  a Miss  Kellogg,  Gertrude;  Miss  Cogblan, 
lady  is  occasionally  found  in  the  titular  the  Player  Queen;  and  Madame  Mod- 
part.  The  most  daring  and  successful  of  jeska,  Ophelia — to  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin 
these  mongrel  Hamlets  was  unquestion-  Booth, 

ably  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman,  but  even  The  first  record  of  any  performance  of 
the  genius  of  a Cushman  was  not  great  Hamlet  in  New  Yot'k,  as  has  been  shown, 
enough  to  crown  the  eifort  with  success.  was  at  the  theatre  in  Chapel  Street,  No- 
The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  veinber  26,  1761.  On  the  26th  of  Noveui- 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pas-  ber,  1861,  Mr.  Booth  played  the  same  part 
tora}  - comical,  historical  * pastoral,  scene  at  the  Winter  Garden,  on  Broad  way, 
individable,  or  poem  unlimited,  have  been  The  coincidence  was  not  noticed  at  the 
in  Ham  lot's  train  upon  the  New  York  stage  time,  and  no  doubt  was  purely  accidental, 
since  first  from  England  he  was  here  ar-  It  was  a very  pleasant  coincidence,  never- 
rived,  so  many  years  ago;  but  so  much  theless,  and  it  is  certainly  a happy  fact 
has  been  said  of  Hamlet  that  even  the  that  Edwin  Booth  should  have  been  se- 
natnes  of  his  most  beautiful  Ophelias,  his  looted  by  chance  to  celebrate  upon  the 
honest  Ghosts,  his  gentle  Guildensterns,  New  York  stage  the  centenary  of  Hamlet 
his  aunt-mothers,  ids  uncle-fathers,  his  in  New  York, 
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A TUEIMur  SINGER- 


*7’;  birds.  It  still  .differentiates 

y ^ it  iii  many  respects  as  th»> 

superior  to  either  ' ttiongh  from  a fuller 
is  tbrowtv  it  n>Or*  ample  Vocal  sotftw,  Jt'fe 

0^"-  ‘ one -ftf  l]i$  ' Ytttoeft among 

. r all  opr  il^hre^m I 

>;;  t ,:j:  the  thrush, 

v:^,  th.es*>  t thmkv  % 

any  of  our  bm}&  Listen  to  the  over 
flowing  measure  ..!' 

com  pant  lively :-fw  the  rel  how 

telling  !—»o  a*  ogle  to  Ae-f  P&, 
intricacies.  Sensuous*  and  suffused  with 
color,  it  is  like  a rich,  pulpy*  luscious, 
pink-cheeked  tropic  fruit  rendered  into 
sound.  Such  would  seem  the  irresistible 
trickling  rocks:  I hear  the  g-urglmg  of  figure  as  I listen  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
the  brook  and  the  sounds  of  a rumbling  welling  notes— a figure  entirely  indepen* 
bridge*  and  all  seem  dancing  attendance  dent  of.  though  certainly  sustained  in. 
on  a vague,  mossy  nest  somewhere  stowed  the  ornithological  form  pictured  in  the 
awayt  h>r  ha*  not  that  brief  call  of  song,  sitting  quietly  on  an  upper  twig, 
“ Phmtie. !5'  spoken  for  all  from  the  burn  with  full  plump  breast  as  carnmse-cheek- 
beyond  i ed  as  the  autumn  apples  now  promised 

Hark,  from  that  apple-tree  in  the  field  in  the  swelling  blossom  calyxes  among 
below,  that  note  so  full  and  ripe  and  mel-  which  it  so  quietly  nestles.  1 can  see  the 
low  ! l*  A robin,"  say  you  ? No;  nor  an  jotty  head,  and  quills  splashed  with  sil- 
oriole.  There  is  a distinct  individuality  very  white,  and  the  intervals  of  song 
in  that  song;  while  suggesting  both  those  seemed  spanned  with  rosy  light  as  pure 
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as  the  prism  released  from  those  upraised 
wings  as  the  singer  preens  his  plumage 
with  ivory  bill.  This  is  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak,  with  his  overflowing  cup,  his 
pastoral  cornucopia,  his  musical  horn  of 
plenty. 

If,  as  Hawthorne  believed— a most  in- 
spiring and  ennobling  faith  for  the  fields 
— “each  humblest  weed  stands  there  to 
express  some  thought  or  mood  of  ours,  and 
yet  how  long  it  stands  in  vain,”  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  conscious,  buoyant, 
throbbing  singing-birds  ? “How  many 
human  aspirations  are  realized  in  their 
free,  holiday  lives,  and  how  many  sug- 
gestions to  the  poet  in  their  flight  and 
song!”  How  many  are  the  burdens  lift 
ed  on  their  wings  and  dissipated  in  their 
music,  whose  mysterious  message  has 
brought  peace ! 

“Verily  verily:  you  know  it:  you  see 
it:  cheery  are  we:  we  cheer  you” — such  is 
the  melodious  witness  that  seems  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  through  the  maple-tree 
above  us.  “You  are  weary  weary:  we 
see  it:  listen  to  me:  meekly:  cheery  are 
we : O why  is  it:  verily  verily:  this  is  it: 
holy  spirit:  devotee:  verily  verily:  there 
we  owe  it:  believe  me:  ’tis  real : we  know 
it:  see  !” 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  “ preacher”  cele- 
brating his  matins  in  his  temple  of  the 
tree-top,  and  filling  the  morning  with  un- 
remitting praise  and  counsel — the  most 
sustained  and  tireless  song,  and  the  most 
communicative  voice  among  all  our  birds. 
No  other  one  of  them  speaks  so  clearly  in 
our  own  tongue,  or  seems  so  much  to  im- 
ply a listener.  As  will  be  seen,  the  song 
is  not  a rapid,  elusive  warble.  It  is  a de- 
liberate, continuous  recitative  rather  than 
a song,  each  phrase  followed  by  a distinct 
pause, and  each  pauseseeming  to  formulate 
with  an  oracular  effect  the  brief  passage 
which  follows,  all  of  which  are  variously 
accented  and  full  of  variety  of  inflection, 
as  I have  endeavored  to  indicate. 

Often  have  I sat  by  the  hour  beneath 
his  shrine,  and  long  is  the  list  of  melliflu- 
ous exclamations,  exhortations,  texts,  and 
precepts  which  I have  caught  from  his 
votive  throat.  On  one  occasion  alone  I 
filled  my  page,  and  though  he  had  been 
in  continuous  song  for  exactly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  I left  him  ere  he  had 
reached  his  “secondly.” 

I have  said  that  he  speaks  the  human 
tongue,  and  in  partial  proof  thereof  I may 
mention  that  long  before  I knew  of  our  red- 


eyed vireo's  title  of  “Preacher” — given, 

I believe,  by  Wilson  Flagg — I had  noted 
down  the  “you  know  it”  and  “you  see 
it”  which  he  quotes  from  the  tree-top 
singer. 

What  else  our  bird  is  doing  up  there 
is  shown  in  the  following  from  Nuttall: 
“For  all  the  while  that  this  chorus  en- 
chants the  hearer,  the  singer  is  casually 
hopping  from  spray  to  spray  in  quest  of 
his  active  or  crawling  prey ; and  if  a cessa- 
tion occurs  in  his  untiring  lay,  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  caterpillar  or  fly  he  has  just 
captured” — which  recalls  a bonmot  in  re- 
lation to  the  bird  which  I once  heard  from 
Mr.  Beecher,  who  remarked  to  me  upon 
his  piazza  at  “ Boscobel,”  while  his  fancy 
hovered  aloft  in  the  maples,  “That  little 
fellow  has  found  a land  of  plenty  up 
there,  and  he  says  grace  like  a little  Chris- 
tian at  every  mouthful.” 

The  world  had  long  been  wondering  what 
tidings  lay  within  the  robin's  song  that 
should  carry  the  same  joyous  message  to 
all,  until  an  inspired  poet  told  us.  Were 
we,  then,  deaf  never  to  have  heard  those 
words  before : ‘ * Cheerily,  cheer  up ! cheer 
up!  Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up!”  It  is 
note  very  oneof  our  birds,  however,  that  has 
found  such  an  interpreter  as  he  who  has 
given  us  this  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
onomatopoeia;  but  there  are  many  songs 
which,  whether  as  sympathetically  ren- 
dered or  not,  have  nevertheless  been  so 
aptly  paraphrased  as  to  afford  their  ready 
recognition.  There  is  the  brown  thrasher, 
for  instance,  whose  stray  notes  reach  our 
ears  from  the  grassy  road  yonder.  In 
Concord,  we  learn,  he  was  wont  to  super- 
intend the  spring  planting — of  beans,  per- 
haps— with  lively  interest  and  counsel. 
“ Drop  it,  drop  it;  cover  it  up,  cover  it  up; 
pull  it  up,  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up!”  in  per- 
fect Anglo-Saxon.  Over  the  border  in 
Connecticut,  I can  vouch  for  his  some- 
what similar  strain,  while  farmers  every- 
where will  recognize  that  faithful  voice 
of  the  pasture,  that  curt  and  comprehen- 
sive summons  from  the  tangled  lane,  al- 
ways associated  with  the  brown  furrows 
of  the  corn  field  and  the  time  of  blooming 
dogwoods : 

“Shuck  it,  shuck  it;  sow  it,  sow  it; 

Plough  it,  plough  it;  hoe  it,  hoe  it!” 

As  affording  some  light  on  the  popular 
name  of  “ thrasher,”  I might  mention  the 
remark  of  a certain  matter-of-fact  rustic 
who  answered  my  query  for  enlighten- 
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Or  is  this  • drearily,  drearily T’  among  the 
flying’  leaves  of  November  in  truth  tho 
Same  song  which  we  heard  in  April  ? 

Among  these  incessant  spring  roundels 
you  certainly  have  not  failed  to  note  that 
occasional  piercing  shaft  of  song  which 
seems  to  cleave  the  air  .straight  from  the 


liill-side  meadow  beyond— 41 1 see;  1 see 
you."  Who  needs  to  prowl  among  fence 
rails  to  discover  that  black  crescent  breast 
and  tajiering  hill  of  the  mead  owl  a rk,  the 
young  sportsman's  tempting  target,  ami 
the  play ful  “cache  cache"  of  the  little 
Erench  folk  of  our  Acadian  country  l 
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Not  a few  of  our  common  birds  have 
been  self-christened,  and  are  at  one  in  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  scientific  vocabula- 
ries. The  phcebe,  chickadee,  chebec,  che- 
wink,  towhee,  pewee,  and  Bob  White  need 
no  printed  plate  or  page  for  their  iden- 
tification. Nor  does  the  whippoorwill, 
known  throughout  the  continent  by  its 
weird  nocturnal  cry.  Indeed,  how  little 
else  than  this  uncanny  “wandering  voice” 
of  the  bird  is  known  to  the  popular  mind! 
How  many  a rural  octogenarian  will  you 
find  who  has  ever  seen  the  strange,  wide- 
eyed,  mottled  bird  that  from  earliest  mem- 
ory, perhaps,  has  rfiade  its  nightly  haunt 
upon  the  well-sweep  or  even  the  domestic 
door-sill? 

The  penny  trumpet  of  the  nuthatch  oc- 
casionally takes  up  its  tiny  part  in  the 
orchestral  score  from  the  maple  above  the 
house.  “ Quah,  quah,”  says  Thoreau ; but 
the  “Yank,  yank”'of  Burroughs  is  cer- 
tainly more  truly  caught,  not  only  in  its 
phonetic  quality,  but  in  its  suggestiveness 
of  that  prying,  tugging  bill  among  the 
scales  and  crevices  of  bark. 

I am  not  aware  that  poet  or  ornitholo- 
gical stenographer  has  yet  transcribed  the 
vocal  performance  of  the  wren — those 
“five  notes  to  wanst” — as  the  Hibernian 
listener  once  observed  (and  pat  it  was 
in  truth) — being  certainly  very  discoura- 
ging to  such  an  undertaking.  And  there 
is  another  of  our  bird  songs  scarcely  less 
disheartening  in  its  intricacy.  How  have 
the  bird  historians  and  poets  labored  in 
its  whirling  rapids — cast  their  hooks  and 
nets,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  bursting  bub- 
bles in  its  rippling  wake!  Listen!  that 
pell-mell,  gushing  rhapsody  from  the 
meadow  below — a sextet,  with  obligato 
and  piccolo  variations — all  from  a single 
throat.  Can  it  be  possible,  indeed,  that 
yonder  sable  minstrel  swaying  on  the 
dock  is  alone  responsible  for  all  this 
Babel  ? Hark ! a moment  more  and  he 
will  find  his  breath  again.  There ! ‘ ‘ Conk 
a whink  a wheedle,  bob  o’  linkum  linkum 
linkura.”  Such  is  often  the  introductory 
refrain,  once  or  twice  repeated,  with  a 
brief  interval.  But  who  shall  follow 
the  subsequent  vocal  revelations?  Even 
though  possible  of  analysis  by  the  ear, 
would  it  not  take  six  pens  in  simultane 
ous  effort  to  chronicle?  Who  knows  what 
unsuspected  melody  may  not  be  submerged 
in  that  tiny  impulsive  torrent?  The  tem- 
perate glide  of  the  music -box  cylinder 
yields  a long  and  pleasing  strain  to  the 


ear;  but  what  is  the  chaos  when  from 
defective  machinery  that  barrel  is  per- 
mitted to  revolve  its  circuit  in  a few 
seconds ! Such  is  the  parallel  always  sug- 
gested by  this  song  of  the  bobolink.  I 
feel  that  beneath  all  that  dizzy  tintinnab- 
ulary  some  rare  melody  is  smothered.  O 
Bob!  what  precious  strain  might  we  not 
disclose  to  the  world  could  we  but  control 
the  wild  spring  impulse  within  your 
breast  and  put  a fly-wheel  on  your  vocal 
machinery! 

From  time  to  time  through  a long  pe- 
riod of  years  I have  added  an  occasional 
note  or  two  to  my  singular  vocabulary 
caught  from  this  meadow  doggerel — a syl- 
lable here,  a word  there,  from  my  trip 
across  the  meadow,  a few  more  from  my 
covert  by  the  stone  wall,  or  a whole  string 
of  them  as  I lay  beneath  the  elder  bush, 
while  the  minstrel  swayed  upon  the 
blossomed  roof  overhead.  Certain  notes 
would  seem  easily  translatable,  almost  as 
though  implying  an  Anglo-Saxon  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bird,  but  others 
can  only  be  phonetically  suggested.  Here 
is  the  list,  copied  from  my  random  notes 
covering  a number  of  years.  And  what  a 
pot-pourri  they  make  when  strung  to- 
gether, with  occasional  interpolations  for 
sequence ! 

“ Conk  a whink  a wheedle,  bob  o link- 
um linkum ! — jingle,  jingle  up  a ditty  bob 
— jingle  for  the  bonny  Missus  Linkum— 
see!  see!— keep  an  eye  up  here  my  sweet; 
see!  see!— hear  me  tinkle  tinkle  sprinkle 
such  a liquid  mellow  glee; — wet  your 
whistle  bob ! gush  a gurgle ; — scatter  splat- 
ter such  a carol  as  she  alone  can  follow  fol- 
low;—pipe  it,  pipe  it  bob;— O tintinnab- 
ulate  for  temperance,  temperance;  whink 
a seeble  seeble  ;— here  I go  across  the 
clover— temperance,  O! — sprink  a jinkle 
sprinkle  treble— burst  a bubble— purl  a 
babble,  gabble  glee; — shake  it  out  upon 
the  meadow;  chink  a whink  a wheedle 
see;  — look’ee  look’ee  ninkum  ninkum 
deacon  yonder  see;— yessir  yessir  funny 
fellow  he; — whew; — but  I must  seek  a 
seek  a rest  for  my  cap  is  coming  off  and 
I can  hardly  keep  my  jacket  on; — whew 
— temperance  temperance.” 

But  why  attempt  the  impossible?  Why 
add  another  to  the  many  parodies  of  this 
elusive  meadow  song  ? The  phonograph 
alone  shall  resolve  that  performance  to  its 
elements  and  render  us  its  units  of  sound. 
Not  until  thus  secured,  and  his  phonetic 
“cylinder”  then  slowly  revolved  foranal- 
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ysis,  shall  we  learn  what  Robert  has  so 
long  been  guarding  from  our  ears  beneath 
all  these  vocal  acrobatics. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  anony- 
mous poet  to  give  us  our  rollicking,  “ devil- 
may  -care  Bob”  as  we  all  know  him — an 
interpreter  who,  presenting  the  bird  under 
the  character  of  “the  telltale,”  has  in- 
fused the  very  mischief  of  that  “ wild  and 
saucy  song”  into  his  page.  Who  that 
has  noted  that  suggestive,  self-suffused, 
ecstatic  strut  of  the  gay  Romeo,  as  with 
drooping  wings  and  circling  pirouette  he 
waltzes  about  his  little  brown  mate  down 
there  in  the  grass,  will  not  recognize  the 
portrait  ? What  does  the  saucy  ban- 
terer  say  to  the  startled  sparrow  “war- 
bling his  wedding  tune”  in  supposed 
seclusion  ? 

“Balancing  on  a blackberry  brier, 

The  bobolink  sung  with  his  heart  on  fire: 

4 Chink  ? If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do ! 

Do  it,  do  it,  you  coward  you ! 

Kiss  her!  kiss  kiss  her!  who  will  see? 

Only  we  three,  we  three,  we  three!1  ” 

And  when  the  little  pair  sought  a safer 
retreat : 

“Again  beside  them  the  tempter  went, 

Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument: 

4 Kiss  her!  kiss  her!  chink-a-chee  chee. 

I’ll  not  mention  it;  don’t  mind  me! 

I'll  be  sentinel — I can  see 

All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tree!1 

But  ah ! they  noted,  nor  deemed  it  strange, 

In  his  rollicking  chorus  a trifling  change. 

4 Do  it,  do  it!1  with  might  and  main 
Warbled  the  telltale — 4 do  it  again  P” 

My  hill  top  piazza  affords  a rare  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  aerial  play  of  the 
nighthawks.  Regularly  every  afteruoon, 
in  the  interval  between  four  o’clock  and 
sunset,  they  awake  from  their  day-dozing, 
and  one  by  one  join  the  revels  aloft— 
now  climbing  the  heavens  in  rapid 
spiral  flight,  whence  with  a sudden  dip 
and  folded  wings  they  plunge  head- 
long down,  down,  as  though  to  dive  into 
the  glassy  mill-pond  in  the  valley  below; 
and  now,  with  a sweeping  curve  of  mag- 
nificent grace  and  proportions,  skimming 
the  tree  tops  in  buoyant  upward  glide, 
while  we  catch  the  vibrant  twang  of  the 
cleaving  wings. 

How  has  that  mysterious  sound  puzzled 
the  investigators!  What  is  its  source? 
I have  attributed  it  to  the  wings;  but  all 
of  our  ornithologists  have  had  their  guess 
at  this  “boom,”  as  it  is  called.  Wilson 
Flagg  apparently  considered  it  a vocal 
effort,  as  implied  in  his  remark  that  “it 


utters  a singular  note,  resembling  the 
twang  of  a viol  string.”  Others  have  laid 
the  sound  to  the  door  of  that  “capacious 
mouth  while  passing  through  the  air.” 
Wilson  so  inferred,  and  significantly  com- 
pared the  noise  to  that  produced  “by 
blowing  strongly  into  the  bung-hole  of  an 
empty  hogshead.”  Audubon,  I believe, 
was  the  first  to  suspect  the  wings  of  the 
bird  as  the  resonant  source,  presumably 
the  long  quill  vanes,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  many  circumstances  to  veri- 
fy his  conjecture,  the  sudden  horizontal 
tilt  of  the  wings  which  determines  the 
upward  finish  of  the  swoop,  and  which  is 
always  simultaneous  with  the  “boom,” 
tending  to  re-enforce  his  theory.  The 
fact  which  I have  discovered,  that  a very 
perfect  imitation  of  the  sound  can  be  pro- 
duced by  blowing  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book  loosely  held,  would  seem  to  suggest 
a similar  vibratory  origin. 

I once  chanced  upon  a nighthawk  with 
young.  The  mother  bird  flew  up  almost 
at  my  feet  and  ambled  off,  pursuing  the  fa- 
miliar flopping  antics  of  her  kind,  simu- 
lating the  broken  wing  and  epileptic  fit,  and 
flattening  herself  out  on  the  stone  wall, 
followed  precisely  the  same  manoeuvres 
which  I had  often  noticed  in  her  conge- 
ner the  whippoorwill,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances—the  same  waddling,  uneasy 
squat,  with  outspread  wings  and  star- 
ing eyes.  Observing  that  the  bird  had 
risen  from  a small  flat  lichen-tufted  rock, 
I intently  focussed  my  eye  for  those  anti- 
cipated animated  bits  of  gray  moss  in  the 
shape  of  fledglings,  and  soon  differentiated 
from  the  bed  of  lichen  their  fuzzy  identi- 
ty. They  were  not  brown , as  Wilson  says, 
but  suggested  a tufty  spot  of  gray  mould, 
not  only  in  color,  but  in  melting  cloudy 
quality,  its  edge  on  the  one  side  seeming 
to  vanish,  while  on  the  other  mainly 
manifest  by  relief  against  its  shadow  on 
the  rock.  The  callow  twins  were  presum- 
ably about  two  days  old,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  singular  flat  build  now  seemed 
perfectly  attested  as  they  hugged  close 
and  motionless  to  their  bed.  Thus  they 
appeared  when  first  observed,  their  in- 
herited instinct  teaching  them  the  perfect 
safety  of  their  disguise  and  the  prudence 
of  quiescence.  The  immediate  surprise 
being  over,  however,  the  two  sluggish, 
sleepy-eyed  innocents  were  suddenly 
transformed.  With  surprising  agility 
they  were  both  on  their  feet,  and  with 
outstretched  necks,  and  comical  skinny 
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A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  THE  WORLD.* 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 


XVIII. 

DO  you  suppose  that  Henderson  had 
never  spoken  impatiently  and  sharp- 
ly to  his  wife  before,  that  Margaret  had 
never  resented  it  and  replied  with  spirit, 
and  been  hurt  and  grieved,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  reconciliations?  In  writ- 
ing any  biography  there  are  some  things 
that  are  taken  for  granted  with  an  intelli- 
gent public.  Are  men  always  gentle  and 
considerate,  and  women  always  even-tem- 
pered and  consistent,  simply  by  virtue  of 
a few  words  said  to  the  priest  ? 

But  this  was  a more  serious  affair. 
Margaret  waited  in  a tumult  of  emotion. 
She  felt  that  she  would  die  if  she  did  not 
see  him  soon,  and  she  dreaded  his  coming. 
A horrible  suspicion  had  entered  her  mind 
that  respect  for  her  husband,  confidence 
in  him,  might  be  lowered,  and  a more  hor- 
rible doubt  that  she  might  lose  his  love. 
That  she  could  not  bear. 

And  was  Henderson  unconscious  of  all 
this?  I dare  say  that  in  the  perplexing 
excitement  of  the  day  he  did  recall  for  a 
moment  with  a keen  thrust  of  regret  the 
scene  of  the  morning— his  wife  standing 
there  flushed,  wounded,  indignant.  “I 
might  have  turned  back,  and  taken  her  in 
my  arms,  and  told  her  it  was  all  right,” 
he  thought.  He  wished  he  had  done  so. 
But  what  nonsense  it  was  to  think  that 
she  could  be  seriously  troubled  ? Besides, 
he  couldn’t  have  women  interfering  with 
him  every  moment.  How  inconsiderate 
men  are!  They  drop  a word  or  a phrase 
— they  do  not  know  how  cruel  it  is — 
or  give  a look— they  do  not  know  how 
cold  it  is — and  are  gone  without  a second 
thought  about  it;  but  it  sinks  into  the 
woman’s  heart  and  rankles  there.  For 
the  instant  it  is  like  a mortal  blow,  it 
hurts  so,  and  in  the  brooding  spirit  it  is 
exaggerated  into  a hopeless  disaster.  The 
wound  will  heal  with  a kind  word,  with 
kisses.  Yes,  but  never,  never  without  a 
little  scar.  But  woe  to  the  woman’s  love 
when  she  becomes  insensible  to  these  lit- 
tle stabs ! 

Henderson  hurried  home,  then,  more 
eagerly  than  usual,  with  reparation  in  his 
heart,  but  still  with  no  conception  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  breach.  Margaret  heard 
the  key  in  the  door,  heard  his  hasty  step 


in  the  hall,  heard  him  call,  as  he  always 
did  on  entering,  “Margaret!  where  is 
Margaret?”  and  she,  sitting  there  in  the 
deep  window  looking  on  the  square,  long- 
ed to  run  to  him,  as  usual  also,  and  be 
lifted  up  in  his  strong  arms;  but  she  could 
not  stir.  Only  when  he  fouud  her  did 
she  rise  up  with  a wistful  look  and  a 
faint  smile.  “ Have  you  had  a good  day, 
child?”  And  he  kissed  her.  But  her 
kiss  was  on  her  lips  only,  for  her  heart 
was  heavy. 

“ Dinner  will  be  served  as  soon  as  you 
dress,”  she  said.  What  a greeting  was 
this!  Who  says  that  a woman  cannot 
be  as  cruel  as  a man  ? 

The  dinner  was  not  very  cheerful, 
though  Margaret  did  her  best  not  to  ap- 
pear constrained,  and  Henderson  rattled 
on  about  the  events  of  the  day.  It  had 
been  a deuce  of  a day,  but  it  was  coming 
right;  he  felt  sure  that  the  upper  court 
would  dissolve  the  injunction;  the  best 
counsel  said  so;  and  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings— “Had  there  been  criminal  pro- 
ceedings?” asked  Margaret,  with  a stric- 
ture at  her  heart — had  broken  down  com- 
pletely, hadn’t  a leg  to  stand  on,  never 
had,  were  only  begun  to  bluff  the  com- 
pany. It  was  a purely  malicious  prose- 
cution. And  Henderson  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  Margaret  that  only 
Uncle  Jerry’s  dexterity  had  spared  both 
of  them  the  experience  of  a night  in  the 
Ludlow  Street  jail. 

“Come,”  said  Henderson — “come  into 
the  library.  I have  something  to  tell 
you.”  He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  they 
walked,  and  seating  himself  in  his  chair 
by  his  desk  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  tried  to 
draw  Margaret  to  sit  on  his  knee. 

“No,  I’ll  sit  here,  so  that  I can  see 
you,”  she  said,  composed  and  unyielding. 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  selected  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him.  “There,  that  is  a check  for 
seven  hundred  dollars.  I looked  in  the 
books.  That  is  the  interest  for  a year  on 
the  Fletcher  bonds.  Might  as  well  make 
it  an  even  year;  it  will  be  that  soon.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say—”  asked  Mar- 
garet, leaning  forward. 

“ Yes ; to  brighten  up  the  Christmas  up 
there  a little.” 
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“ — that  you  are  going*  to  send  that  to 
Mrs.  Fletcher?”  Margaret  had  risen. 

“Oh  no.  That  wouldn’t  do.  I can- 
not send  it,  nor  know  anything  about  it. 
It  would  raise  the — well,  it  would — if  the 
other  bondholders  knew  anything  about 
it.  But  you  can  change  that  for  your 
check,  and  nobody  the  wiser.” 

“Ob,  Rodney!”  She  was  on  his  knee 
now.  He  was  good,  after  all.  Her  head 
was  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  was  crying 
a little.  “I’ve  been  so  unhappy,  so  un- 
happy, all  day!  And  I can  send  that?” 
She  sprang  up.  “I’ll  do  it  this  minute. 
I’ll  run  and  get  my  check- book.”  But 
before  she  reached  the  door  she  turned 
back,  and  came  and  stood  by  him  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  tumbled 
up  his  hair,  and  looked  at  him.  There 
is,  after  all,  nothing  in  the  world  like  a 
woman. 

“Time  enough  in  the  morning,”  said 
Henderson,  detaining  her.  “I  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.” 

What  he  told  her  was,  in  fact,  the  case 
as  it  had  been  presented  by  his  lawyers, 
and  it  seemed  a very  large,  a constitu- 
tional kind  of  case.  “Of  course,”  he  said, 
“in  the  rivalry  and  competition  of  busi- 
ness somebody  must  go  to  the  wall,  and 
in  a great  scheme  of  development  and 
reorganization  of  the  transportation  of  a 
region  as  big  as  an  empire,  some  individ- 
ual interests  will  suffer.  You  can’t  help 
these  changes.  I’m  sorry  for  some  of 
them  — very  sorry.  But  nothing  would 
ever  be  done  if  we  waited  to  consider  ev- 
ery little  interest.  And  that  the  men 
who  create  these  great  works  and  organ- 
ize these  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  public  shouldn’t  make  anything  by 
their  superior  enterprise  and  courage,  is 
all  nonsense.  The  world  is  not  made 
that  way.” 

The  explanation,  I am  bound  to  say, 
was  one  that  half  the  world  considers  val- 
id; it  was  one  that  squeezed  through  the 
courts.  And  when  it  was  done,  and  the 
whole  thing  had  blown  over,  who  cared? 
There  were  some  bondholders  who  said 
that  it  was  rascally,  that  they  had  been 
boldly  swindled.  In  the  clubs,  long  after, 
you  would  hear  it  said  that  Hollowell 
and  Henderson  were  awfully  sharp,  and 
hard  to  beat.  It  is  a very  bad  business, 
said  the  Brandon  parliament,  and  it  just 
shows  that  the  whole  country  is  losing  its 
moral  sense,  its  capacity  to  judge  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 


I do  not  say  that  this  explanation,  the 
nature  of  which  I have  only  indicated, 
would  have  satisfied  the  clear  mind  of 
Margaret  a year  or  two  before.  But  it 
was  made  by  the  man  she  loved,  the  mail 
who  had  brought  her  out  into  a world 
that  was  full  of  sunlight  and  prosperity 
and  satisfied  desire;  and  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  she  saw  the  world  through 
his  eyes,  and  accepted  his  estimate  of  the 
motives  of  people — and  a low  estimate  I 
fear  it  was.  Who  would  not  be  rich  if 
he  could  ? Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
man  who  is  getting  fat  dividends  out  of  a 
stock  does  not  regard  more  leniently  the 
manner  in  which  that  stock  is  manipu- 
lated than  one  who  does  not  own  any  of 
it?  I dare  say,  if  Carmen  had  heard  that 
explanation,  and  seen  Margaret's  tearful, 
happy  acceptance  of  it,  she  would  have 
shaken  her  pretty  head  and  said,  “They 
are  getting  too  worldly  for  me.” 

In  the  morning  the  letter  was.despatch- 
ed  to  Miss  Forsythe,  enclosing  the  check 
for  Mrs.  Fletcher — a joyful  note,  full  of 
affection.  “ We  cannot  come,”  Margaret 
wrote.  “My  husband  cannot  leave,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  spare  me”— the  little 
hypocrite!  he  had  told  her  that  she  could 
easily  go  for  a day — “but  we  shall  think 
of  you  dear  ones  all  day,  and  I do  hope 
that  now  there  will  not  be  the  least  cloud 
on  your  Christmas.” 

It  seems  a great  pity,  in  view  of 
the  scientific  organization  of  society,  that 
there  are  so  many  sensibilities  unclassi- 
fied and  unprovided-for  in  the  otherwise 
perfect  machinery.  Why  should  the  beg- 
gar to  whom  you  toss  a silver  dollar 
from  your  carriage  feel  a little  grudge 
against  you  ? Perhaps  he  wouldn’t  like  to 
earn  the  dollar,  but  if  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a word  of  sympathy,  his  sensi- 
bility might  have  been  soothed  by  your 
recognition  of  human  partnership  in  the 
goods  of  this  world.  People  not  paupers 
are  all  eager  to  take  what  is  theirs  of 
right,  but  anything  in  the  semblance  of 
charity  is  a bitter  pill  to  swallow,  until 
self-respect  is  a little  broken  down.  Prob- 
ably the  resentment  lies  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
be  charitable  than  to  be  just.  If  Margaret 
had  seen  the  effect  produced  by  her  letter 
she  might  have  thought  of  this;  she  might 
have  gone  further,  and  reflected  upon 
what  would  have  been  her  own  state  of 
mind  two  years  earlier  if  she  had  received 
such  a letter.  Miss  Forsythe  read  it  with 
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a very  heavy  heart.  She  hesitated  about 
showing  it  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  when  she 
did,  and  gave  her  the  check,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  shame. 

“The  insolence  of  the  thing!”  cried 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  as  soon  as  she  comprehend- 
ed it. 

4 4 Not  insolence,  ’’pleaded  Miss  Forsythe, 
softly;  “it  is  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart.  She  would  be  dreadfully  wound- 
ed to  know  that  you  took  it  so.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  hotly,  “I 
like  that  kind  of  sensibility.  Does  she 
think  I have  no  feeling  ? Does  she  think 
I would  take  from  her  as  a charity  what 
her  husband  knows  is  mine  by  right  ?” 

“ Perhaps  her  husband — ” 

“No,”  Mrs.  Fletcher  interrupted. 

4 4 Why  didn’t  he  send  it,  then  ? why  didn’t 
the  company  send  it  ? They  owe  it.  I’m 
not  a pauper.  And  all  the  other  bond- 
holders who  need  the  money  as  much  as 
I do ! I’m  not  saying  that  if  the  company 
sent  it  I should  refuse  it  because  the  others 
had  been  treated  unjustly;  but  to  take  it 
as  a favor,  like  a beggar!” 

“Of  course  you  cannot  take  it  from 
Margaret,”  said  Miss  Forsythe,  sadly. 
“ How  dreadful  it  is!” 

Mrs.  Fletcher  would  have  shared  her 
last  crust  with  Miss  Forsythe,  and  if  her 
own  fortune  were  absolutely  lost,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  shelter  of 
her  present  home,  using  her  energies  to 
add  to  their  limited  income,  serving  and 
being  served  in  all  love  and  trust.  But 
this  is  different  from  taking  a bounty 
from  the  rich. 

The  check  had  to  go  back.  Even  my 
wife,  who  saw  no  insolence  in  Margaret’s 
attempt,  applauded  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  spirit. 
She  told  Miss  Forsythe  that  if  things  did 
not  mend  they  might  get  a few  little  pu- 
pils for  Mrs.  Fletcher  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  Miss  Forsythe  knew  that  she 
w’as  thinking  that  her  own  boy  might 
have  been  one  of  them  if  he  had  lived. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a little  satirical,  as  usual. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a pity  to  check 
Margaret’s  growing  notion,  that  there  was 
no  wrong  that  money  could  not  heal — a 
remark  that  my  wife  thought  unjust  to 
the  girl.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  for  re-enclos- 
ing  the  check  without  a word  of  com- 
ment, but  that  Miss  Forsythe  would  not  do. 

“My  dearest  Margaret,”  she  wrote,  “I 
know  the  kindness  of  heart  that  moved 
you  to  do  this,  and  I love  you  more 
than  ever,  and  am  crying  as  I think  of 


it.  But  you  must  see  yourself,  when 
you  reflect,  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  could  not 
take  this  from  you.  Her  self-respect 
would  not  permit  it.  Somebody  has 
done  a great  wrong,  and  only  those  who 
have  done  it  can  undo  it.  I don’t  know 
much  about  such  things,  my  dear,  and  I 
don’t  believe  all  that  the  newspapers  have 
been  saying,  but  there  would  be  no  need 
for  charity  if  there  had  not  been  dishon- 
esty somewhere.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that.  We  do  not  blame  you.  And  you 
must  not  take  it  to  heart  that  I am  com- 
pelled to  send  this  back.  I understand 
why  you  sent  it,  and  you  must  try  to  un- 
derstand why  it  cannot  be  kept.” 

There  was  more  of  this  sort  in  the  let- 
ter. It  was  full  of  a kind  of  sorrowful 
yearning,  as  if  there  was  fear  that  Mar- 
garet’s love  were  slipping  away  and  all 
the  old  relations  were  being  broken  up, 
but  yet  it  had  in  it  a certain  moral  con- 
demnation that  the  New  England  spinster 
could  not  conceal.  Softened  as  it  was 
by  affectionate  words  and  all  the  loving 
messages  of  the  season,  it  was  like  a slap 
in  the  face  to  Margaret.  She  read  it  in 
the  first  place  with  intense  mortification, 
and  then  with  indignation.  This  was  the 
way  her  loving  spirit  was  flung  back 
upon  her!  They  did  not  blame  her! 
They  blamed  her  husband,  then.  They 
condemned  him.  It  was  his  generosity 
that  was  spurned. 

Is  there  a particular  moment  when  we 
choose  our  path  in  life,  when  we  take  the 
right  or  the  left?  At  this  instant,  when 
Margaret  arose  with  the  crumpled  letter 
in  her  hand  and  marched  toward  her 
husband’s  library,  did  she  choose,  or  had 
she  been  choosing  for  the  two  years  past, 
and  was  this  only  a publication  of  her 
election  ? Why  had  she  secretly  been  a 
little  relieved  from  restraint  when  her 
Brandon  visit  ended  in  the  spring  ? They 
were  against  her  husband;  they  disap- 
proved of  him — that  .was  clear.  Was  it 
not  a wife’s  duty  to  stand  by  her  hus- 
band f She  was  indignant  with  the  Bran- 
don scrupulousness ; it  chafed  her.  Was 
this  simply  because  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, or  was  this  indignation  a little  due 
also  to  her  liking  for  the  world  which  so 
fell  in  with  her  inclinations?  The  mo- 
tives in  life  are  so  mixed  that  it  seems  im- 
possible wholly  to  condemn  or  wholly  to 
approve.  If  Margaret’s  destiny  had  been 
united  with  such  a man  as  John  Lyon, 
what  would  have  been  her  discernment 
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in  such  a case  as  this  ? It  is  such  a pity 
that  for  most  people  there  is  only  one 
chance  in  life. 

She  laid  the  letter  and  the  check  upon 
her  husband’s  desk.  He  read  it  with  a 
slight  frown,  which  changed  to  a smile  of 
amusement  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Mar- 
garet’s excitement. 

“Well,  it  was  a miss-go.  Those  folks 
up  there  are  too  good  for  this  world. 
You’d  better  send  it  to  the  hospital.” 

“ But  you  see  that  they  say  they  do  not 
blame  me,”  Margaret  said,  with  warmth. 

“Oh,  I can  stand  it.  People  usually 
don’t  try  to  hurt  my  feelings  that  way. 
Don’t  mind  it,  child.  They  will  come  to 
their  senses,  and  see  what  nonsense  it 
all  is.” 


Yes,  it  was  nonsense.  And  how  gen- 
erous and  kind  at  heart  her  husband  was ! 
In  his  skilful  making  little  of  it  she  was 
very  much  comforted,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawn  into  more  perfect  sympathy 
with  him.  She  was  glad  she  was  not 
going  to  Brandon  for  Christmas;  she 
would  not  submit  herself  to  its  censor- 
ship. The  note  of  acknowledgment  she 
wrote  to  her  aunt  was  short  and  almost 
formal.  She  was  very  sorry  they  looked 
at  the  matter  in  that  way.  She  thought 
she  was  doing  right,  and  they  might 
blame  her  or  not,  but  her  aunt  would  see 
that  she  could  not  permit  any  distinction 
to  be  set  up  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, etc.,  etc. 


Was  this  little  note  a severance  of  her 
present  from  her  old  life  ? I do  not  sup- 
pose she  regarded  it  so.  If  she  had  fully 
realized  that  it  was  a step  in  that  direc- 
tion, would  she  have  penned  it  with  so 
little  regret  as  she  felt  ? Or  did  she  think 
that  circumstances  and  not  her  own  choice 
were  responsible  for  her  state  of  feeling? 
She  was  mortified,  as  has  been  said,  but  she 
wrote  with  more  indignation  than  pain. 

A year  ago  Carmen  would  have  been 
the  last  person  to  whom  Margaret  would 
have  spoken  about  a family  affair  of  this 
kind.  Nor  would  she  have  done  so  now, 
notwithstanding  the  intimacy  established 
at  Newport,  if  Carmen  had  not  happened 
in  that  day,  when  Margaret  was  still  hurt 
and  excited,  and  skilfully  and  most  sym- 
pathetically extracted  from  her  the  cause 
of  the  mood  she  found  her  in.  But  even 
with  all  these  allowances,  that  Margaret 
should  confide  such  a matter  to  Carmen 
was  the  most  startling  sign  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her. 
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Well,”  said  this  wise  person,  after  she 
had  wormed  out  the  whole  story,  and  ex- 
pressed her  profound  sympathy,  and  then 
fallen  into  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection — 
“well,  I wish  I could  cast  my  bread  upon 
the  waters  in  that  way.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  money  ?” 

“ I’ve  sent  it  to  the  hospital.” 

“What  extravagance!  And  did  you 
tell  your  aunt  that  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.” 

“Why  not?  I couldn’t  have  resisted 
such  a righteous  chance  of  making  her 
feel  bad.” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  make  her  feel 
bad.” 

“Just  a little?  You  will  never  con- 
vince people  that  you  are  unworldly  this 
way.  Even  Uncle  Jerry  wouldn’t  do 
that.” 

“You  and  Uncle  Jerry  are  very  much 
alike,”  cried  Margaret,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself — “both  of  you  as  bad  as  you 
can  be.” 

“ But,  dear,  we  don’t  pretend,  do  we  ?” 
asked  Carmen,  innocently. 

To  some  of  us  at  Brandon,  Margaret’s 
letter  was  scarcely  a surprise,  though  it 
emphasized  a divergence  we  had  been 
conscious  of.  But  with  Miss  Forsythe  it 
was  far  otherwise.  The  coolness  of  Mar- 
garet’s tone  filled  her  with  alarm ; it  was 
the  premonition  of  a future  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  face.  There  was  a passage  in 
the  letter  which  she  did  not  show;  not 
that  it  was  unfeeling,  she  told  my  wife 
afterward,  but  that  it  exhibited  a worldly- 
mindedness  that  she  could  not  have  con- 
ceived of  in  Margaret.  She  could  bear 
separation  from  the  girl  on  whom  she  had 
bestowed  her  tenderest  affection — that  she 
had  schooled  herself  to  expect  upon  her 
marriage — that,  indeed,  was  only  a part  of 
her  life  of  willing  self-sacrifice  — their 
paths  must  lie  apart,  and  she  could  hope 
to  see  little  of  her.  But  what  she  could 
not  bear  was  the  separation  in  spirit,  the 
wrench  i ng  apart  of  sympathy,  the  loss  of 
her  heart,  and  the  thought  of  her  going 
further  and  further  away  into  that  world 
whose  cynical  and  materialistic  view  of 
life  made  her  shudder.  I think  there  are 
few  tragedies  in  life  comparable  to  this  to 
a sensitive,  trusting  soul — not  death  itself, 
with  its  gracious  healing  and  oblivion  and 
pathos.  Family  quarrels  have  something 
sustaining  in  them,  something  of  a sense 
of  wrong  and  even  indignation  to  keep 
up  the  spirits.  There  was  no  family  quar- 
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rel  here,  no  indignation,  just  simple,  help- 
less grief  and  sense  of  loss.  In  one  sense 
it  seemed  to  the  gentle  spinster  that  her 
own  life  was  ended,  she  had  lived  so  in 
this  girl — ever  since  she  came  to  her  a 
child,  in  long  curls  and  short  frocks,  the 
sweetest,  most  trustful,  mischievous,  affec- 
tionate thing.  These  two  then  never  had 
had  any  secrets,  never  any  pleasure,  never 
any  griefs  they  did  not  share.  She  had 
seen  the  child’s  mind  unfold,  the  girl’s 
grace  and  intelligence,  the  woman’s  char- 
acter. Oh,  Margaret,  she  cried  to  herself, 
if  you  only  knew  what  you  are  to  me! 

Margaret’s  little  chamber  in  the  cottage 
was  always  kept  ready  for  her,  much  in 
the  condition  she  had  left  it.  She  might 
come  back  at  any  time,  and  be  a girl 
again.  Here  were  many  of  the  things 
which  she  had  cherished;  indeed  every- 
thing in  the  room  spoke  of  the  simple  days 
of  her  maidenhood.  It  was  here  that  Miss 
Forsythe  sat  in  her  loneliness  the  morn- 
ing after  she  received  the  letter,  by  the 
window  with  the  muslin  curtain,  looking 
out  through  the  shrubbery  to  the  blue 
hills.  She  must  be  here;  she  could  stay 
nowhere  else  in  the  house,  for  here  the 
little  Margaret  came  back  to  her.  Ah, 
and  when  she  turned,  would  she  hear  the 
quick  steps  and  see  the  smiling  face,  and 
would  she  put  back  the  tangled  hair  and 
lift  her  up  and  kiss  her?  There  in  that 
closet  still  hung  articles  of  her  clothing — 
dresses  that  had  been  laid  aside  when  she 
became  a woman— kept  with  the  sacred 
sentiment  of  New  England  thrift.  How 
each  one,  as  Miss  Forsythe  took  them 
down,  recalled  the  girl!  In  the  inner 
closet  was  a pile  of  paper  boxes.  I do  not 
know  what  impulse  it  was  that  led  the 
heavy-hearted  woman  to  take  them  down 
one  by  one,  and  indulge  her  grief  in  the 
memories  enshrined  in  them.  In  one 
was  a little  bonnet,  a spring  bonnet;  Mar- 
garet had  wrorn  it  on  the  Easter  Sunday 
when  she  took  her  first  communion.  The 
little  thing  was  out  of  fashion  now;  the 
ribbons  were  all  faded,  but  the  spray  of 
moss-rose  buds  on  the  side  was  almost  as 
fresh  as  ever.  How  well  she  remember- 
ed it,  and  the  girl’s  delight  in  the  nodding 
roses ! 

When  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  called  again 
and  again,  with  no  response,  and  finally 
opened  the  door  and  peeped  in,  there  the 
spinster  sat  by  the  window,  the  pitiful  lit- 
tle bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks.  God  help  her! 


XIX. 

The  medical  faculty  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a sprain  is  often  worse  than  a broken 
limb;  a purely  scientific  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  patient  usually  does  not 
coincide.  Well-bred  people  shrink  from 
the  vulgarity  of  violence,  and  avoid  the 
publicity  of  any  open  rupture  in  domestic 
and  social  relations.  And  yet,  perhaps,  a 
lively  quarrel  would  be  less  lamentable 
than  the  withering  away  of  friendship 
while  appearances  are  kept  up.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  pitiable  than  the  gradual 
drifting  apart  of  people  who  have  been 
dear  to  each  other,  a severance  produced 
by  change  of  views  and  of  principle,  and 
the  substitution  of  indifference  for  sym- 
pathy. This  disintegration  is  certain  to 
take  the  spring  and  taste  out  of  life,  and 
commonly  to  habituate  one  to  a lower 
view  of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  rupture  between  the  Hen- 
dersons and  the  Brandon  circle,  but  there 
was  little  intercourse  of  the  kind  that  had 
existed  before.  There  was  with  us  a pro- 
found sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  due  partly 
to  the  growing  knowledge,  not  pleasing 
to  our  vanity,  that  Margaret  could  get  on 
very  well  without  us,  that  we  were  not 
necessary  to  her  life.  Miss  Forsythe  re- 
covered promptly  her  cheerful  serenity, 
but  not  the  elasticity  of  hope;  she  was 
irretrievably  hurt;  it  was  as  if  life  was 
now  to  be  endured.  That  Margaret  her- 
self was  apparently  unconscious  of  this, 
and  that  it  did  not  affect  much  her  own 
enjoyment,  made  it  the  harder  to  bear. 
The  absolute  truth  probably  was  that  she 
regretted  it,  and  had  moments  of  senti- 
mental unhappiness;  but  there  is  great 
compensation  for  such  loss  in  the  feeling 
of  freedom  to  pursue  a career  that  is  more 
and  more  agreeable.  And  I had  to  con- 
fess, when  occasionally  I saw  Margaret 
during  that  winter,  that  she  did  not  need 
us.  Why  should  she  ? Did  not  the  city 
offer  her  everything  that  she  desired  ? 
And  where  in  the  world  are  beauty,  and 
gayety  with  a touch  of  daring,  and  a mag- 
nificent establishment  better  appreciated  ? 
I do  not  know  what  criterion  newspaper 
notoriety  is  of  social  prestige,  but  Mrs. 
Rodney  Henderson’s  movements  were  as 
faithfully  chronicled  as  if  she  had  been  a 
visiting  princess  or  an  actress  of  eccentric 
proclivities.  Her  name  appeared  as  pa- 
troness of  all  the  charities,  the  halls,  the 
soirees,  musical  and  literary,  and  if  it  did 
not  appear  in  a list  of  the  persons  at  any 
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entertainment,  one  might  suspect  that  the 
affair  lacked  the  cachet  of  the  best  society. 
I suppose  the  final  test  of  one’s  importance 
is  to  have  all  the  details  of  one’s  ward- 
robe spread  before  the  public.  Judged  by 
this,  Margaret’s  career  in  New  York  was 
phenomenal.  Even  our  interested  house- 
hold could  not  follow  her  in  all  the 
changing  splendor  of  her  raiment.  In 
time  even  Miss  Forsythe  ceased  to  read 
all  these  details,  but  she  cut  them  out  and 
deposited  them  with  other  relics  in  a sort 
of  mortuary  box  of  the  child  and  the 
maiden.  I used  to  wonder  if  in  the  Bran- 
don attitude  of  mind  at  this  period  there 
were  not  just  a little  envy  of  such  un- 
clouded prosperity.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  forgive  a failure  than  a success. 

In  the  spring  the  Hendersons  went 
abroad.  The  resolution  to  go  may  have 
been  sudden,  for  Margaret  wrote  of  it 
briefly,  and  had  not  time  to  run  up  and 
say  good-by.  The  newspapers  said  that 
the  trip  was  taken  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Henderson’s  health;  that  it  was  because 
Henderson  needed  rest  from  overwork ; 
that  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  away 
for  a time  pending  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain complications.  There  were  ugly 
stories  afloat,  but  they  were  put  in  so 
many  forms,  and  followed  by  so  many 
different  sorts  of  denial,  and  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  every  word 
Henderson  uttered  and  every  step  he 
took,  that  the  general  impression  of  his 
far-reaching  sagacity  and  Napoleonic 
command  of  fortune  was  immensely 
raised.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of 
our  progress  than  the  good  - humored 
deference  of  the  world  to  this  sort  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  said  that  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  lessens  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a region  of  aerial  freedom,  if  one  can 
attain  it,  where  the  moral  forces  cease  to 
be  operative. 

They  remained  in  Europe  a year,  al- 
though Mr.  Henderson  in  the  interim 
made  two  or  three  hasty  trips  to  this 
country,  always,  so  far  as  it  was  made 
public,  upon  errands  of  great  importance 
and  in  connection  with  names  of  well- 
known  foreign  capitalists  and  enterprises 
of  dignity.  Margaret  wrote  seldom,  but 
always  with  evident  enjoyment  of  her 
experiences,  which  were  mainly  so- 
cial, for  wherever  they  went  they  com- 
manded the  consideration  that  is  accord- 
ed to  fortune.  What  most  impressed  me 
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in  these  hasty  notes  was  that  the  woman 
was  so  little  interested  in  the  persons  and 
places  which  in  the  old  days  she  express- 
ed such  a lively  desire  to  see.  If  she  saw 
them  at  all  it  was  from  a different  point 
of  view  than  that  she  formerly  had.  She 
did  indeed  express  her  admiration  of  some 
charming  literary  friends  of  ours  in  Lon- 
don, to  whom  I had  written  to  call  on  her 
— people  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 

I am  ashamed  to  say — but  she  had  not  time 
to  see  much  of  them.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  spent  a couple  of  days  at  Chis- 
holm— delightful  days.  Of  the  earl  she 
had  literally  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
he  was  very  kind,  and  that  his  family  re- 
ceived them  with  the  most  engaging  and 
simple  cordiality.  “ It  makes  me  laugh,” 
she  wrote  from  Chisholm,  “ when  I think 
what  we  considered  fine  at  Lenox  aud 
Newport.  I’ve  got  some  ideas  for  our 
new  house.”  A note  came  from  “John 
Lyon  ” to  Miss  Forsythe,  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  it  was  to  return,  even  in  so 
poor  a way,  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Brandon.  I did  not  see  it,  but 
Miss  Forsythe  said  it  was  a sad  little  note. 

In  Paris  Margaret  was  ill — very  ill ; and 
this  misfortune  caused  fora  time  a revival 
of  all  the  old  affection,  in  sympathy  with 
a disappointment  which  awoke  in  our 
womankind  all  the  tenderness  of  their 
natures.  She  was  indeed  a little  deli- 
cate for  some  time,  but  all  our  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved  by  the  reports  from 
Rome  of  a succession  of  gayeties  little  in- 
terfered with  by  archaeological  studies. 
They  returned  in  June.  Of  the  year 
abroad  there  was  nothing  to  chronicle, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  note  ex- 
cept that  when  Margaret  passed  a day 
with  us  on  her  return,  we  felt  as  never 
before  that  our  interests  in  life  were  more 
and  more  divergent. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  There 
were  so  many  topics  of  conversation  that 
we  had  to  avoid.  Even  light  remarks 
on  current  news,  comments  that  we  used 
to  make  freely  on  the  conduct  of  con- 
spicuous persons,  now  carried  condemna- 
tion that  took  a personal  color.  The  doubt- 
ful means  of  making  money,  the  pace  of 
fashionable  life,  the  wasteful  prodigality 
of  the  time,  we  instinctively  shrank  from 
speaking  of  before  Margaret.  Perhaps 
we  did  her  injustice.  She  was  never 
more  gracious,  never  more  anxious  to 
please.  I fancied  that  there  was  at  times 
something  pathetic  in  her  wistful  desire 
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for  our  affection  and  esteem.  She  was 
always  a generous  girl,  and  I have  no 
doubt  she  felt  repelled  at  the  quiet  re- 
jection of  her  well-meant  efforts  to  play 
the  lady  bountiful.  There  were  moments 
during  her  brief  visit  when  her  face  was 
very  sad,  but  no  doubt  her  predominant 
feeling  escaped  her  in  regard  to  the  crit- 
icism quoted  from  somebody  on  Jerry 
HolloweH’s  methods  and  motives.  “Peo- 
ple are  becoming  very  self-righteous,” 
she  said.  My  wife  said  to  me  that  she 
was  reminded  of  the  gentle  observation 
of  Carmen  Eschelle,  “The  people  I can- 
not stand  are  those  who  pretend  they  are 
not  wicked.”  If  one  does  not  believe  in 
anybody,  his  cynicism  has  usually  a qual- 
ity of  contemptuous  bitterness  in  it.  One 
brought  up  as  Margaret  had  been  could 
not  very  well  come  to  her  present  view  of 
life  without  a touch  of  this  quality,  but 
her  disposition  was  so  lovely— perhaps 
there  is  no  moral  quality  in  a good  tem- 
per—that  change  of  principle  could  not 
much  affect  it.  And  then  she  was  never 
more  winning;  perhaps  her  beauty  had 
taken  on  a more  refined  quality  from  her 
illness  abroad;  perhaps  it  was  that  inde- 
finable knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is 
recognized  as  well  in  dress  as  in  manner, 
which  increased  her  attractiveness.  This 
was  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  so  sympathetically  companionable  to 
us  as  she  once  was,  and  it  was  this  very 
attractiveness  of  the  worldly  sort,  I fan- 
cied, that  pained  her  aunt,  and  marked 
the  separateness  of  their  sympathies. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
our  interests  should  diverge?  It  was  a 
very  busy  summer  with  the  Hendersons. 
They  were  planning  the  New  York  house, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  Hen- 
derson's early  ambition.  The  sea-air  had 
been  prescribed  for  Margaret,  and  Hender- 
son had  built  a steam-yacht,  the  equip- 
ment and  furnishing  of  which  had  been 
a prolific  newspaper  topic.  It  wras  great- 
ly admired  by  yachtsmen  for  the  beauty 
of  its  lines  and  its  speed,  and  pages  were 
written  about  its  sumptuous  and  comfort- 
able interior.  I never  saw  it, having  little 
faith  in  the  comfort  of  any  structure  that 
is  not  immovably  reposeful,  but  from  the 
descriptions  it  was  a boudoir  afloat.  In 
it  short  voyages  were  made  during  the 
summer  all  along  the  coast  from  New 
York  to  Maine,  and  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  Henderson  yacht  was  one 
of  the  telegraphic  items  we  aHvays  looked 


for.  Carmen  Eschelle  was  usually  of 
the  party  on  board,  sometimes  the  Misses 
Arbuser;  it  was  always  a gay  company, 
and  in  whatever  harbor  it  dropped  anchor 
there  was  a new  impetus  given  to  the 
somewhat  languid  pleasure  of  the  sum 
mer  season.  We  read  of  the  dinners  and 
lunches  on  board;  the  entertainments 
where  there  were  wine  and  dancing  and 
moonlight,  and  all  that.  I always  thought 
of  it  as  a fairy  sort  of  ship,  sailing  on 
summer  seas,  freighted  with  youth  and 
beauty,  and  carrying  pleasure  and  good 
fortune  wherever  it  went.  What  more 
pleasing  spectacle  than  this  in  a world 
that  has  such  a bad  name  for  want  and 
misery  ? 

Henderson  was  master  of  the  situation. 
The  sudden  accumulation  of  millions  of 
money  is  a mystery  to  most  people.  If 
Henderson  had  been  asked  about  it,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  had  not  a dollar 
which  he  had  not  earned  by  hard  w^ork. 
None  worked  harder.  If  simple  industry 
is  a virtue,  he  would  have  been  an  example 
for  Sunday-school  children.  The  object  of 
life  being  to  make  money,  he  would  have 
been  a perfect  example.  What  an  inspi- 
ration, indeed,  for  all  poor  boys  were  the 
names  of  Hollowell  and  Henderson,  which 
were  as  familiar  as  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent! There  was  much  speculation  as  to 
the  amount  of  Henderson’s  fortune,  and 
many  wild  estimates  of  it,  but  by  common 
consent  he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
great  capitalists.  The  gauge  of  this  was 
his  power,  and  the  amounts  he  could  com- 
mand in  an  emergency.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  the  very  fact  that  the  amount 
he  could  command  was  unknown.  I have 
said  that  his  accumulation  was  sudden;  it 
was  probably  so  only  in  appearance.  For 
a dozen  years,  by  operations  various,  se- 
cret, untiring,  he  had  been  laying  the 
foundations  for  his  success,  and  in  the 
maturing  of  his  schemes  it  became  appar- 
ent how  vast  his  transactions  had  been. 
For  years  he  had  been  known  as  a rising 
man,  and  suddenly  he  became  an  impor- 
tant man;  the  telegraph,  the  newspapers, 
chronicled  his  every  movement;  whatever 
he  said  was  construed  like  a Delphic  ora- 
cle ; the  smile  or  the  frown  of  Jay  Hawker 
himself  had  not  a greater  effect  upon  the 
market. 

The  Southwest  operation,  which  made 
so  much  noise  in  the  courts,  was  merely 
an  incident.  In  the  lives  of  many  suc- 
cessful men  there  are  such  incidents,  which 
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they  do  not  care  to  have  inquired  into, 
turning-points  that  one  slides  over  in  the 
subsequent  gilded  biography,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  nickel-plated  biography.  The 
uncomfortable  A.  and  B.  bondholders 
had  been  settled  with  and  silenced,  after 
a fashion.  In  the  end,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had 
received  from  the  company  nearly  the 
full  amount  of  her  investment.  I always 
thought  this  was  due  to  Margaret,  but  I 
made  no  inquiries.  There  were  many 
people  who  had  no  confidence  in  Hender- 
son, but  generally  his  popularity  was  not 
much  affected,  and  whatever  was  said  of 
him  in  private,  his  social  position  was  al- 
most as  unchallenged  as  his  financial.  It 
was  a great  point  in  his  favor  that  he 
was  very  generous  to  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  his  public  charities  began  to 
be  talked  of.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  admirable  than  a paper  which  ap- 
peared about  this  time  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  written  by  a great  capital- 
ist during  a strike  on  his  “system,”  on 
the  uses  of  wealth  and  the  responsibilities 
of  rich  men.  It  amused  Henderson  and 
Uncle  Jerry,  and  Margaret  sent  it,  mark- 
ed, to  her  aunt.  Uncle  Jerry  said  it  was 
very  timely,  for  at  the  moment  there  was 
a report  that  Hollowell  and  Henderson 
had  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  great 
steam-ship  lines  in  connection  with  their 
trans-continental  system.  I thought  at 
the  time  that  I should  like  to  have  heard 
Carmen’s  comments  on  the  paper. 

The  continued  friendly  alliance  of  Rod- 
ney Henderson  and  Jerry  Hollowell  was 
a marvel  to  the  public,  which  expected 
to  read  any  morning  that  the  one  had  sold 
out  the  other,  or  unloaded  in  a sly  deal. 
The  Stock  Exchange  couldn’t  understand 
it;  it  was  so  against  all  experience  that  it 
was  considered  something  outside  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  the  explanation  was 
simple  enough.  The  two  kept  a sharp 
eye  on  each  other,  and,  as  Uncle  Jerry 
would  say,  never  dropped  a stitch ; but  the 
simple  fact  was  that  they  were  necessary 
to  each  other,  and  there  had  been  no  op- 
portunity when  the  one  could  handsome- 
ly swallow  the  other.  So  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  their  accord,  and  the  familiar  under- 
standing between  them. 

One  day  in  Henderson’s  office — it  was  at 
the  time  they  were  arranging  the  steam- 
ship “scoop” — while  they  were  waiting 
for  the  drafting  of  some  papers,  Uncle 
Jerry  suddenly  asks, 

“By-the-way,  old  man,  what’s  all  this 


about  a quarter  of  a million  for  a colored 
college  down  South  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  Mrs.  Henderson’s  affair. 
They  say  it’s  the  most  magnificent  college 
building  south  of  Washington.  It’s  big 
enough.  I’ve  seen  the  plan  of  it.  Hen- 
derson Hall,  they  are  going  to  call  it.  I 
suggested.  Margaret  Henderson  Hall,  but 
she  wouldn’t  have  it.” 

“What  is  it  for?” 

“ One  end  of  it  is  scientific,  geological, 
chemical,  electric,  biological,  and  all  that; 
and  the  other  end  is  theological.  Miss 
Eschelle  says  it’s  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion.” 

4 4 She’s  a daisy — that  girl.  Seems  to  me, 
though,  that  you  are  educating  the  col- 
ored brother  all  on  top.  I suppose,  how- 
ever, it  wouldn’t  have  been  so  philan- 
thropic to  build  a hall  for  a white  college.” 

Henderson  laughed.  “ You  keep  your 
eye  on  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
North,  Uncle  Jerry.  I told  Mrs.  Hender- 
son that  we  had  gone  long  on  the  colored 
brother  a good  while.  She  said  this  was 
nothing.  We  could  endow  a Henderson 
University  by-and-by  in  the  Southwest 
white  as  alabaster,  and  I suppose  we 
shall.” 

“Yes,  probably  we’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  region  to  keep  ’em  quiet. 
The  public  is  a curious  fish.  It  wants 
plenty  of  bait.” 

“And  something  to  talk  about,”  con- 
tinued Henderson.  44  We  are  going  down 
next  week  to  dedicate  Henderson  Hall. 

I couldn’t  get  out  of  it.” 

44  Oh,  it  will  pay,”  said  Uncle  Jerry,  as 
he  turned  again  to  business. 

The  trip  was  made  in  Henderson’s  pri- 
vate car;  in  fact,  in  a special  train,  vesti- 
buled;  a neat  baggage  car  with  library 
and  reading-room  in  one  end,  a dining- 
room car,  a private  car  for  invited  guests, 
and  his  own  car— a luxurious  structure, 
with  drawing-room,  sleeping-room,  bath- 
room, and  office  for  his  telegrapher  and 
type- writer.  The  whole  was  a most  com- 
modious house  of  one  story  on  wheels. 
The  cost  of  it  would  have  built  and  fur- 
nished an  industrial  school  and  workshop 
for  a hundred  negroes ; but  this  train  was, 

I dare  say,  a much  more  inspiring  example 
of  what  they  might  attain  by  the  higher 
education.  There  were  half  a dozen  in 
the  party  besides  the  Hendersons — Car- 
men,of  course ; Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  English 
attache ; and  Mrs.  Laflamme,  to  matronize 
three  New  York  young  ladies.  Margaret 
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and  Carmen  had  never  been  so  far  South 
before. 

Is  it  not  agreeable  to  have  sweet  char- 
ity silver  shod?  This  sumptuous  special 
train  caused  as  much  comment  as  the  er- 
rand on  which  it  went.  Its  coming  was 
telegraphed  from  station  to  station,  and 
crowds  everywhere  collected  to  see  it. 
Brisk  reporters  boarded  it;  the  newspapers 
devoted  columns  to  descriptions  of  it; 
editorials  glorified  it  as  a signal  exam- 
ple of  the  progress  of  the  great  repub- 
lic, or  moralized  on  it  as  a sign  of  the  lux- 
urious decadence  of  morals,  pointing  to 
Carthage  and  Rome  and  Alexandria  in 
withering  sarcasm  that  made  those  places 
sink  into  insignificance  as  corrupters  of 
the  world.  There  were  covert  allusions  to 
Cleopatra  ensconced  in  the  silken  hang- 
ings of  the  boudoir  car,  and  one  reporter 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  luxury 
of  Capua  and  Baiae,  to  their  disparage- 
ment. All  this,  however,  was  felt  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  it  all 
increased  the  importance  of  Henderson. 
To  hear  the  exclamations,  “That's  he!” 
“ That's  him  1”  “ That’s  Henderson !”  was 
to  Margaret  in  some  degree  a realization 
of  her  ambition ; and  Carmen  declared 
that  it  was  for  her  a sweet  thought  to  be 
identified  with  Cleopatra. 

So  the  Catachoobee  University  had  its 
splendid  new  building,  as  great  a contrast 
to  the  shanties  from  which  its  pupils  came 
as  is  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  the 
huts  of  a third  of  its  population.  If  the 
reader  is  curious  he  may  read  in  the  local 
newspapers  of  the  time  glowing  accounts 
of  its  “inaugural  dedication”;  but  uni- 
versities are  so  common  in  this  country 
that  it  has  become  a little  wearisome  to 
read  of  ceremonies  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson made  a modest  reply  to  the  bare- 
faced eulogy  on  himself,  which  the  presi- 
dent pronounced  in  the  presence  of  six 
hundred  young  men  and  women  of  various 
colors  and  invited  guests — a eulogy  which 
no  one  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than 
Carmen.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  she  re- 
fused to  take  the  affair  seriously. 

“I  felt  for  you,  Mr.  Henderson,”  she 
said,  after  the  exercises  were  over.  “I 
blushed  for  you.  I almost  felt  ashamed, 
after  all  the  president  said,  that  you  had 
given  so  little.” 

“You  seem.  Miss  Eschelle,”  remarked 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  “to  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored 
people.” 


“Yes,  I am;  I quite  share  Mr.  Hender- 
son's feeling  about  it.  I’m  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  everything.” 

“There  is  a capital  chance  for  you,” 
said  Henderson;  “the  university  wants 
some  scholarships.” 

“ And  I’ve  half  a mind  to  found  one — 
the  Eschelle  Scholarship  of  Washing  and 
Clear-Starching.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
my  clothes  that  came  back  to  the  car. 
Probably  they  were  not  done  by  your 
students.  The  things  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  dragged  through  the  Cat-a-what- 
do-you-call-it  River,  and  ironed  with  a 
pine  chip.” 

“ Could  you  do  them  any  better,  with 
all  your  cultivation  ?”  asked  Margaret. 

“I  think  I could,  if  I was  obliged  to. 
But  I couldn’t  get  through  that  univer- 
sity, with  all  its  ologies  and  laboratories 
and  Greek  and  queer  bottles  and  ma- 
chines. You  have  neglected  my  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Henderson.” 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  begin  now;  you 
might  see  if  you  could  pass  the  examina- 
tion here.  It  is  part  of  our  plan  gradual- 
ly to  elevate  the  whites, ’’said  Henderson. 

“Yes,  I know;  and  did  you  see  that 
some  of  the  scholars  had  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  quite  in  the  present  style  ? And 
how  nice  the  girls  looked,”  she  rattled  on, 
“and  what  a lot  of  intelligent  faces,  and 
how  they  kindled  up  when  the  president 
talked  about  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  and  Csesar  cross- 
ing the  Rubicon!  And  you,  sir” — she 
turned  to  the  Englishman — “ I’ve  heard, 
were  against  all  this  emancipation  dur- 
ing the  war.” 

“ Bless  my  soul !”  exclaimed  Ponsonby, 
“we  never  were  against  emancipation, 
and  wanted  the  best  side  to  win.” 

“You  had  a mighty  queer  way  of  show- 
ing it,  then.” 

“ Well,  honestly,  Miss  Eschelle,  do  you 
think  the  negroes  are  any  better  off  ?” 

“You’d  better  ask  them.  My  opinion 
is  that  everybody  should  do  what  he  likes 
in  this  world.” 

“Then  what  are  you  girding  Mr.  Hen- 
derson for  about  his  university?" 

“ Because  these  philanthropists,  like 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Uncle  Jerry  Hollo- 
well,  are  all  building  on  top;  putting  on 
the  frosting  before  the  cake  rises.” 

“Don’t  you  know,  Mr.  Ponsonby,” 
Margaret  interrupted,  “ that  if  there  were 
eight  sides  to  a question.  Miss  Eschelle 
would  be  on  every  one  of  them  f” 
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“ And  right,  too.  There  are  eight  sides 
to  every  question,  and  generally  more.  I 
think  the  negro  question  has  a hundred. 
But  there  is  only  one  side  to  Henderson 
Hall.  It  is  a noble  institution.  I like  to 
think  about  it,  and  Uncle  Caesar  Hollo- 
well  crossing  the  Rubicon  in  his  theologi- 
cal seminary.  It  is  all  so  beautiful.” 

“You  are  a bad  child,”  said  Margaret. 
“We  should  have  left  you  at  home.” 

“ No,  not  bad,  dear;  only  confused  with 
such  a lot  of  good  deeds  in  a naughty 
world.” 

That  this  junketing  party  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education  for 
whites  or  blacks,  no  one  would  have 
gathered  from  the  conversation.  Mar- 
garet felt  that  Carmen  had  exactly  hit  the 
motives  of  this  sort  of  philanthropy,  and 
she  was  both  amused  and  provoked  by 
the  girl’s  mockery.  By  force  of  old  habit 
she  defended,  as  well  she  might,  these 
schools. 

“You  must  have  a high  standard,”  she 
said.  “You  cannot  have  good  lower 
schools  without  good  higher  schools. 
And  these  colleges,  which  you  think 
above  the  colored  people,  will  stimulate 
them  and  gradually  raise  up  the  whole 
mass.  You  cannot  do  anything  until 
you  educate  teachers.” 

“So  I have  always  heard,”  replied  the 
incorrigible.  “ I have  always  been  a phi- 
lanthropist about  the  negro  till  I came 
down  here,  and  I intend  to  be  again  when 
I go  back.” 

Mrs.  Laflamme  was  not  a very  eager 
apostle  either,  and  the  young  ladies  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  the  population,  without  any  concern 
for  the  moral  problems.  They  al  1 declared 
that  they  liked  the  negro.  But  Margaret 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  her  good-humor 
by  auy  amount  of  badgering.  She  liked 
Henderson  Hall;  she  was  proud  of  the 
consideration  it  brought  her  husband; 
she  had  a comfortable  sense  of  doing 
something  that  was  demanded  by  her  op- 
portunity. It  is  so  difficult  to  analyze 
motives,  and  in  Margaret's  case  so  hard 
to  define  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  her.  That  her  heart  was  not  enlisted 
in  this  affair  as  it  would  have  been  a few 
years  before,  she  herself  knew.  Insen- 
sibly she  had  come  to  look  at  the  world, 
at  men  and  women,  through  her  hus- 
band’s eyes,  to  take  the  worldly  view, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  much 
good  feeling  and  easy-going  charity.  She 


also  felt  the  necessity — a necessity  totally 
unknown  to  such  a nature  as  Carmen’s — 
of  making  compensation,  of  compound- 
ing for  her  pleasures.  Gradually  she 
was  learning  to  play  her  husband’s  game 
in  life,  and  to  see  no  harm  in  it.  What, 
then,  is  this  thing  we  call  conscience  ? Is 
it  made  of  India-rubber  ? I once  knew  a 
clever  Southern  woman  who  said  that 
New  England  women  seemed  to  her  all 
conscience ; Southern  women,  all  soul  and 
impulse.  If  it  were  possible  to  generalize 
in  this  way,  we  might  say  that  Carmen 
had  neither  conscience  nor  soul,  simply 
very  clever  reason.  Uncle  Jerry  had  no 
more  conscience  than  Carmen,  but  he  had 
a great  deal  of  natural  affection.  Hen- 
derson, with  an  abundance  of  good-nature, 
was  simply  a man  of  his  time,  troubled 
with  no  scruples  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  success.  Margaret,  with  a finer  na- 
ture than  either  of  them,  stifling  her 
scruples  in  an  atmosphere  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  was  likely  to  go  further  than 
either  of  them.  Even  such  a worldling 
as  Carmen  understood  this.  “I  do 
things,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Laflamme— she 
made  anybody  her  confidant  when  the  fit 
was  on  her — “I  do  things  because  I don’t 
care.  Mrs.  Henderson  does  the  same,  but 
she  does  care.” 

Margaret  would  be  a sadder  woman, but 
not  a better  woman,  when  the  time  came 
that  she  did  not  care.  She  had  come  to 
the  point  of  accepting  Henderson’s  meth- 
ods of  overreaching  the  world,  and  was 
tempering  the  result  with  private  liberal- 
ity. Those  were  hypocrites  who  criticised 
him;  those  were  envious  who  disparaged 
him;  the  sufficient  ethics  of  the  world  she 
lived  in  was  to  be  successful  and  be  agree- 
able. And  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  a 
person  who  goes  with  the  general  opinion 
of  his  generation.  Carmen  was  under  no 
illusions  about  Henderson,  or  the  methods 
and  manners  of  which  she  was  a part. 
“Why  pretend  ?”  she  said.  “ We  are  all 
bad  together,  and  I like  it.  Uncle  Jerry 
is  the  easiest  person  to  get  on  with.”  I 
remember  a delightful,  wicked  old  baron- 
ess whom  I met  in  my  youth  stranded  in 
Geneva  on  short  allowance  — European 
resorts  are  full  of  such  characters.  “ My 
dear,”  she  said,  “why  shouldn't  I renege? 
Why  shouldn’t  men  cheat  at  cards  ? It’s 
all  in  the  game.  Don't  we  all  know  we 
are  trying  to  deceive,  each  other  and  get 
the  best  of  each  other  ? I stopped  pretend- 
ing after  Waterloo.  Fighting  for  the 
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peace  of  Europe  I Bah ! We  are  all  fight- 
ing for  what  we  can  get.” 

So  the  Catachoobee  Henderson  Hall 
was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Henderson  got 
great  credit  out  of  it. 

“It’s  a noble  deed,  Mr.  Henderson,” 
Carmen  remarked,  when  they  were  at 
dinner  on  the  car  the  day  of  their  de- 
parture. “ But  ” — in  an  aside  to  her  host 
— “I  advise  the  lambs  in  Wall  Street  to 
look  alive  at  your  next  deal.” 

XX. 

We  can  get  used  to  anything.  Mor- 
gan says  that  even  the  New  England 
summer  is  endurable  when  you  learn  to 
dress  warmly  enough.  We  come  to  en- 
dure pain  and  loss  with  equanimity;  one 
thing  and  another  drops  out  of  our  lives 
— youth,  for  instance,  and  sometimes  en- 
thusiasm—and  still  we  go  on  with  a good 
degree  of  enjoyment.  I do  not  say  that 
Miss  Forsythe  was  quite  the  same,  or  that 
a certain  zest  of  life  and  spring  had  not 
gone  out  of  the  little  Brandon  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  the  months  and  the  years  went  by 
we  saw  less  and  less  of  Margaret — less  and 
less,  that  is,  in  the  old  way.  Her  rare 
visits  were  perfunctory,  and  gave  little 
satisfaction  to  any  of  us;  not  that  she  was 
ungracious  or  unkindly,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  things  we  valued  in  life  were 
not  the  same..  There  was  no  doubt  that 
any  of  us  were  welcome  at  the  Hender- 
sons’ when  they  were  in  the  city,  genu- 
inely, though  in  an  exterior  way,  but 
gradually  we  almost  ceased  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  which  was  a little  effort  on 
both  sides.  Miss  Forsythe  came  back 
from  her  infrequent  city  visits  weary  and 
sad. 

Was  Margaret  content  ? I suppose  so. 
She  was  gay ; she  was  admired ; she  was 
always  on  view  in  that  semi-public  world 
in  which  Henderson  moved;  she  enjoyed 
a newspaper  notoriety  which  many  peo- 
ple envied.  If  she  journeyed  anywhere, 
if  she  tarried  anywhere,  if  she  had  a slight 
illness,  the  fact  was  a matter  of  public 
concern.  We  knew  where  she  wor- 
shipped; we  knew  the  houses  she  fre- 
quented, the  charities  she  patronized,  the 
fetes  >she  adorned,  every  new  costume  that 
her  wearing  made  the  fashion.  Was  she 
content  ? She  could  perhaps  express  no 
desire  that  an  attempt  was  not  made  to 
gratify  it.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  enough  things, enough  money,  enough 


pleasure.  They  had  a magnificent  place 
in  Newport ; it  was  not  large  enough ; they 
were  always  adding  to  it — a wing,  a ball- 
room, some  architectural  whim  or  anoth- 
er. Margaret  had  a fancy  for  a cottage  at 
Bar  Harbor;  but  they  rarely  went  there. 
They  had  an  interest  in  Tuxedo;  they  be- 
longed to  an  exclusive  club  on  Jekyl  Isl- 
and. They  passed  one  winter  yachting 
among  the  islands  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean; a part  of  another  sailing  from 
one  tropical  paradise  to  another  in  the 
West  Indies.  If  there  was  anything  that 
money  could  not  obtain,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
place  where  they  could  rest  in  serene  peace 
with  themselves. 

I used  to  wonder  whether  Margaret  was 
satisfied  with  her  husband’s  reputation. 
Perhaps  she  mistook  the  newspaper  hom- 
age, the  notoriety,  for  public  respect. 
She  saw  his  influence  and  his  power.  She 
saw  that  he  was  feared,  and  of  course 
hated, by  some — the  unsuccessful ; but  she 
saw  the  terms  he  was  on  with  his  inti- 
mates, due  to  the  fact  that  everybody  ad- 
mitted that  whatever  Henderson  was  in 
“ a deal,”  privately  he  was  a deuced  good 
fellow. 

Was  this  an  ideal  married  life?  Hen- 
derson’s selfishness  was  fully  developed, 
and  I could  see  that  he  was  growing  more 
and  more  hard.  Would  Margaret  not 
have  felt  it,  if  she  also  had  not  been  grow- 
ing hard,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the 
world  in  his  unbelieving  way  ? No,  there 
was  sharpness  occasionally  between  them, 
tiffs  and  disagreements;  he  was  a great 
deal  away  from  home,  and  she  plunged 
into  a life  of  her  own,  which  had  all  the 
external  signs  of  enjoyment.  I doubt  if 
he  was  ever  much  selfish  where  she  was 
concerned,  and  love  can  forgive  almost 
any  conduct  where  there  is  personal  in- 
dulgence. I had  a glimpse  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in  a roundabout  way. 
Henderson  loved  his  wife  and  was  proud 
of  her,  and  he  was  not  unkind,  but  he 
might  have  been  a brute  and  tied  her  up 
to  the  bedpost,  and  she  never  would  have 
shown  by  the  least  sign  to  the  world  that 
she  was  not  the  most  happy  of  wives. 

When  the  Earl  of  Chisholm  was  in  this 
couqtry — it  was  four  years  after  Mar- 
garet’s marriage  — we  naturally  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him.  The  young  fellow 
whom  we  liked  so  much  had  become  a 
man,  with  a graver  demeanor,  and  I 
thought  a trace  of  permanent  sadness  in 
his  face;  perhaps  it  was  only  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  his  position,  or,  as  Morgan  said, 
the  modern  weight  that  must  press  upon 
an  earl  who  is  conscientious.  He  was 
still  unmarried.  The  friendship  between 
him  and  Miss  Forsythe,  which  had  been 
kept  alive  by  occasional  correspondence, 
became  more  cordial  and  confidential.  In 
New  York  he  had  seen  much  of  Margaret, 
not  at  all  to  his  peace  of  mind  in  many 
ways,  though  the  generous  fellow  would 
have  been  less  hurt  if  he  had  not  esti- 
mated at  its  real  value  the  life  she  was 
leading.  It  did  not  need  Margaret's  in- 
troduction for  the  earl  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  novelty  and  pleasure  loving  society  of 
the  city ; but  he  got,  as  he  confessed,  small 
satisfaction  out  of  the  whirl  of  it,  although 
we  knew  that  he  met  Mrs.  Henderson  ev- 
erywhere, and  in  a manner  assisted  in  her 
social  triumphs.  But  he  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Eschelle,  and  it 
was  the  prattle  of  this  ingenuous  creature 
that  made  him  more  heavy-hearted  than 
anything  else. 

“ How  nice  it  is  of  you,  Mr.  Lyon — may 
I call  you  so,  to  bring  back  the  old  rela- 
tions ?— to  come  here  and  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dear  old  days  when  we  were 
all  innocent  and  happy ! Dear  me,  I used 
to  think  I could  patronize  that  little  coun- 
try girl  from  Brandon.  I was  so  world- 
ly—don’t  you  remember  ? — and  she  was 
so  good.  And  now  she  is  such  a splendid 
woman,  it  is  difficult  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
keep  pace  with  her.  The  nerve  she  has, 
and  the  things  she  will  do!  I just  envy 
her.  I sometimes  think  she  will  drive 
me  into  a convent.  And  don't  you  think 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever?  Of 
course  her  face  is  a little  careworn,  but 
nobody  makes  up  as  she  does;  she  was 
just  ravishing  the  other  night.  Do  you 
know,  I think  she  takes  her  husband  too 
seriously.” 

“I  trust  she  is  happy,”  the  earl  had  said. 

“ Why  shouldn't  she  be?”  Carmen  ask- 
ed, in  return.  “She  has  everything  she 
wants.  They  both  have  a little  temper — 
life  would  be  flat  without  that;  she  is  a 
little  irritable  sometimes — she  didn't  use 
to  be;  and  when  they  don’t  agree,  they  let 
each  other  alone  for  a little.  I think  she 
is  as  happy  as  anybody  can  be  who  is  mar- 
ried. Now  you  are  shocked!  Well,  I 
don't  know  any  one  who  is  more  in  love 
than  she  is,  and  that  may  be  happiness. 
She  is  becoming  exactly  like  Mr.  Hender- 
son. You  couldn’t  ask  anything  more 
than  that.” 


If  Margaret  were  really  happy,  the  earl 
told  Miss  Forsythe,  he  was  glad,  but  it 
was  scarcely  the  career  he  would  have 
thought  would  have  suited  her. 

Meantime  the  great  house  was  approach- 
ing completion.  Henderson's  palace,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  had  long  been 
a topic  for  the  correspondents  of  the  coun- 
try press.  It  occupied  half  a square. 
Many  critics  were  discontented  with  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  square. 
Everybody  was  interested  in  having  it  the 
finest  residence  on  the  continent.  Why 
didn’t  Henderson  take  the  whole  block  of 
ground,  build  his  palace  on  three  sides, 
with  the  offices  and  stables  on  the  fourth, 
throw  a glass  roof  over  the  vast  interior 
court,  plant  it  with  tropical  trees  and 
plants,  adorn  it  with  flower  beds  and 
fountains,  and  make  a veritable  winter 
garden,  giving  the  inhabitants  a temper- 
ate climate  all  the  cold  months  ? He  might 
easily  have  summer  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  from  November  to  April.  These  rich 
people  never  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  Such  a place  would  give  distinc- 
tion to  the  city,  and  compel  foreigners  to 
recognize  the  high  civilization  of  Amer- 
ica. A great  deal  of  fault  was  found  with 
Henderson,  privately,  for  his  parsimony 
in  such  a splendid  opportunity. 

Nevertheless  it  was  already  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town.  Strangers  were  taken 
to  see  it  as  it  rose  in  its  simple  grandeur. 
Local  reporters  made  articles  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  interior  whenever  they  could 
get  an  entrance.  It  was  not  ornate 
enough  to  please  generally,  but  those  who 
admired  the  old  Louvre  liked  the  simplici- 
ty of  its  lines  and  the  dignity  of  the  ele- 
vations. They  discovered  the  domestic 
note  in  its  quiet  character,  and  said  that 
the  architect  had  avoided  the  look  of  an 
“institution”  in  such  a great  mass.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  dignified  wall  space,  and 
there  was  no  nervous  anxiety  manifested, 
which  would  have  belittled  it  with  trivial 
ornamentation. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  an  American  struc- 
ture, although  one  could  find  in  it  all  the 
rare  woods  and  stones  of  the  continent. 
Great  numbers  of  foreign  workmen  were 
employed  in  its  finishing  and  decoration. 
One  could  wander  in  it  from  Pompeii  to 
Japan,  from  India  to  Versailles,  from 
Greece  to  the  England  of  the  Tudors,  from 
the  Alhambra  to  colonial  Salem.  It  was 
so  cosmopolitan  that  a representative  of 
almost  any  nationality,  ancient  or  mod- 
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era,  could  have  been  suited  in  it  with  an 
apartment  to  his  taste ; and  if  the  interior 
lacked  unity,  it  did  not  lack  a display  of 
variety  that  appealed  to  the  imagination. 
From  time  to  time  paragraphs  appeared 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian  journals 
regarding  the  work  of  this  and  that  fa- 
mous artist  who  was  designing  a set  of 
furniture,  or  furnishing  the  drawings  of 
a room,  or  carving  the  panelling  and 
statuary,  or  painting  the  ceiling  of  an 
apartment,  in  the  great  Palazzo  Hender- 
son in  New  York,  Washington.  The 
United  American  Workers  (who  were 
half  foreigners  by  birth)  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  Henderson  for  employ- 
ing foreign  pauper  labor,  and  organized 
more  than  one  strike  while  the  house  was 
building.  It  was  very  unpatriotic  and 
un-American  to  have  anything  done  that 
could  not  be  done  by  a member  of  the 
Union.  There  was  a firm  of  excellent 
stone-cutters  which  offered  to  make  all 
the  statuary  needed  in  the  house  and  set 
it  up  in  good  shape,  and  when  the  offer 
was  declined,  it  memorialized  Congress  for 
protection. 

Although  Henderson  gave  what  time 
he  could  spare  to  the  design  and  erection 
of  the  building,  it  pleased  him  to  call  it 
Margaret’s  house,  and  to  see  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  entered  into  its  em- 
bellishment. There  was  something  hu- 
morous in  the  enlargement  of  her  ideas 
since  the  days  when  she  had  wondered 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  Washington 
Square  home,  and  modestly  protested 
against  its  luxury.  Her  own  boudoir 
was  a cheap  affair  compared  to  that  in 
the  new  house. 

“ Don’t  you  think,  dear,”  she  said,  puz- 
zling over  the  drawings,  “that  it  would 
better  be  all  sandal -wood?  I hate  mosaics. 
It  looks  so  cheap  to  have  little  bits  of  pre- 
cious woods  stuck  about.” 

“ I should  think  so.  But  what  do  you 
do  with  the  ebony  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  ebony  and  gold  ? That  is  the 
adjoining  sitting-room — such  a pretty  con- 
trast.” 

“And  the  teak ?” 

“It  has  such  a beautiful  polish.  That 
is  another  room.  Carmen  says  that  will 
be  our  sober  room,  where  we  go  when  we 
want  to  repent  of  things.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  any  sandal-wood 
left  over,  you  can  work  it  into  your  Boys’ 
Lodging-house,  you  know.” 

“ Don't  be  foolish  I And  then  the  ball- 


room, ninety  feet  long— it  looks  small  on 
the  paper.  And  do  you  think  we’d  bet- 
ter have  those  life-size  figures  all  round, 
mediaeval  statues,  with  the  incandescents? 
Carmen  says  she  would  prefer  a row  of 
monks— something  piquant  about  that  in 
a ballroom.  I don't  know  that  I like  the 
figures,  after  all ; they  are  too  crushing 
and  heavy.” 

“It  would  make  a good  room  for  the 
Common  Council,”  Henderson  suggested. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  prettier  hung  with 
silken  arras  painted  with  a chain  of  dan- 
cing girls  ? Dear  me,  I don’t  know  what 
to  do.  Rodney,  you  must  put  your  mind 
on  it.” 

“Might  line  it  with  gold  plate.  I'll 
make  arrangements  so  that  you  can  draw 
on  the  Bank  of  England.” 

Margaret  looked  hurt.  “ But  you  told 
me,  dear,  not  to  spare  anything,  that  we 
would  have  the  finest  house  in  the  city. 
I’m  sure  I sha’n’t  enjoy  it  unless  you 
want  it.” 

“ Oh,  I want  it,”  resumed  Henderson, 
good-humoredly.  “Go ahead,  little  wife. 
We  shall  pull  through.” 

“Women  beat  me,”  Henderson  con- 
fessed to  Uncle  Jerry  next  day.  “They 
are  the  most  economical  of  beings  and 
the  most  extravagant.  I’ve  got  to  look 
round  for  an  extra  million  somewhere  to- 
day.” 

“Yes,  there  is  this  good  thing  about 
women,”  Uncle  Jerry  responded,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “they  share  your 
riches  just  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  your 
poverty.  I tell  Maria  that  if  I had  the 
capacity  for  making  money  that  she  has 
for  spending  it,  I could  assume  the  na- 
tional debt.” 

To  have  the  finest  house  in  the  city,  or 
rather,  in  the  American  newspaper  phrase, 
in  the  Western  world,  was  a comprehen- 
sible ambition  for  Henderson,  for  it  was 
a visible  expression  of  his  wealth  and 
his  cultivated  taste.  But  why  Margaret 
should  wish  to  exchange  her  dainty  and 
luxurious  home  in  Washington  Square 
for  the  care  of  a vast  establishment  big 
enough  for  a royal  court,  my  wife  could 
not  comprehend.  But  why  not  ? To  be 
the  visible  leader  in  her  world,  to  be  able 
to  dispense  a hospitality  which  should 
surpass  anything  heretofore  seen,  to  be 
the  mistress  and  autocrat  of  an  army  of 
servants,  with  ample  room  for  their  evo- 
lution, in  a palace  whose  dimensions  and 
splendor  should  awaken  envy  and  aston- 
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ishment— -would  this  not  be  an  attraction 
to  a woman  of  imagination  and  spirit  ? 

Besides,  they  have  outgrown  the  old 
house.  There  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
display,  scarcely  for  the  storage,  of  the 
works  of  art,  the  pictures,  the  curiosities, 
the  books,  that  unlimited  money  and  the 
opportunity  of  foreign  travel  had  collect- 
ed in  all  these  years.  “We  must  either 
build  or  send  our  things  to  a warehouse,” 
Henderson  had  long  ago  said.  Among 
the  obligations  of  wealth  is  the  obligation 
of  display.  People  of  small  means  do  not 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  mind  that  goes 
along  with  the  accumulation  of  property. 
It  was  only  natural  that  Margaret,  who 
might  have  been  contented  with  two 
rooms  and  a lean-to  as  the  wife  of  a coun- 
try clergyman,  should  have  felt  cramped 
in  her  old  house,  which  once  seemed  a 
world  too  large  for  the  country  girl. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  could  do  with 
less  room,”  Carmen  said,  with  an  air  of 
profound  conviction.  They  were  looking 
about  the  house  on  its  last  uninhabited 
day,  directing  the  final  disposition  of  its 
contents.  For  Carmen,  as  well  as  for 
Margaret,  the  decoration  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  house  had  been  an  occupation. 
The  girl  had  the  whim  of  playing  the  part 
of  restrainer  and  economizer  in  every- 
thing; but  Henderson  used  to  say,  when 
Margaret  told  him  of  Carmen’s  sugges- 
tions, that  a little  more  of  her  economy 
would  ruin  him. 

“ Yes,”  Margaret  admitted,  “ there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  that  is  not  neces- 
sary.” 

“ Not  a thing.  When  you  think  of  it, 
two  people  require  as  much  space  as  a 
dozen;  when  you  go  beyond  one  room, 
you  must  go  on.  Of  course  you  couldn’t 
get  on  without  a reception-room,  drawing- 
rooms, a conservatory,  a music -room,  a 
library, a morning-room, a breakfast-room, 
a small  dining-room  and  a state  dining- 
room, Mr.  Henderson’s  snuggery,  with  his 
own  library,  a billiard-room,  a picture- 
gallery — it  is  full  already,  you’ll  have  to 
extend  it  or  sell  some  pictures— your  own 
suite,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  suite,  and  the 
guest-rooms,  and  I forgot  the  theatre  in 
the  attic ; I don't  see  but  you  have 
scrimped  to  the  last  degree.” 

“ And  yet  there  is  room  to  move  about,” 
Margaret  acknowledged,  with  a gratified 
smile,  as  they  wandered  around.  “Dear 
me,  I used  to  think  the  Stotts  house  was  a 
palace  l” 
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It  was  the  height  of  the  season  before 
Lent.  There  had  been  one  delay  and  an- 
other, but  at  last  all  the  workmen  had 
been  expelled,  and  Margaret  was  mistress 
of  her  house.  Cards  for  the  house-warm- 
ing had  been  out  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
event  was  near.  She  was  in  her  own 
apartments  this  pale,  wintry  afternoon, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet. 
Nothing  seemed  to  suit.  The  maid  found 
her  in  very  bad  humor.  “Remember,” 
she  had  said  to  her  husband,  when  he 
ordered  his  brougham  after  breakfast, 
“sharp  seven,  we  are  to  dine  alone  the 
first  time.”  It  lacked  two  hours  yet  of 
dinner-time,  but  she  was  dressing  for  want 
of  other  occupation. 

Was  this  then  the  summit  of  her  am- 
bition ? She  had,  indeed,  looked  forward 
to  some  such  moment  as  this  as  one  of 
exultation  in  the  satisfaction  of  all  her 
wishes.  She  took  up  a book  of  apothegms 
that  lay  on  the  table,  and  opened  by  chance 
to  this,  “Unhappy  are  they  whose  de- 
sires are  all  gratified.  ” It  was  like  a sting. 
Were  her  desires  all  gratified  ? Why 
should  she  think  at  this  moment  of  her 
girlhood ; of  the  ideals  indulged  in  during 
that  quiet  time;  of  her  aunt’s  cheerful, 
tender,  lonely  life ; of  her  rejection  of  Mr. 
Lyon  ? She  did  not  love  Mr.  Lyon ; she 
was  not  satisfied  then.  How  narrow  that 
little  life  in  Brandon  had  been!  She 
threw  the  book  from  her.  She  hated  all 
that  restraint  and  censoriousness.  If 
her  aunt  could  see  her  in  all  this  splendor, 
she  would  probably  be  sadder  than  ever. 
What  right  had  she  to  sit  there  and  mourn 
— as  she  knew  her  aunt  did — and  sigh 
over  her  career  ? What  right  had  they  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  ? 

She  went  out  from  her  room,  down  the 
great  stairway,  into  the  spacious  house, 
pausing  in  the  great  hall  to  see  opening 
vista  after  vista  in  the  magnificent  apart- 
ments. It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
alone  really  taken  the  full  meaning  of  it 
— had  possessed  it  with  the  eye.  It  was 
hers.  Wherever  she  went,  all  hers.  No ; 
she  had  desires  yet.  It  should  be  filled 
with  life;  it  should  be  the  most  brilliant 
house  in  the  world.  Society  should  see, 
should  acknowledge  the  leadership.  Yes — 
as  she  glanced  at  herself  in  a drawing- 
room mirror— they  should  see  that  Hen- 
derson’s wife  was  capable  of  a success 
equal  to  his  own,  and  she  would  stop  the 
hateful  gossip  about  him.  She  set  her 
foot  firmly  as  she  thought  about  it;  she 
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would  crush  those  people  who  had  sneered 
at  them  as  parvenu.  She  strayed  into 
the  noble  gallery.  Some  face  there 
touched  her,  some  landscape  soothed  her. 
No,  she  said  to  herself ; I will  win  them ; 
I do  not  want  hateful  strife. 

Who  knows  what  is  in  a woman  ? how 
many  moods  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
which  is  the  characteristic  one  ? Was 
this  the  Margaret  who  had  walked  with 
Lyon  that  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  bap- 
tism, and  bad  a heart  full  of  pain  for  the 
pitiful  suffering  of  the  world  ? 

As  she  sat  there  she  grew  calmer.  Her 
thoughts  went  away  in  a vision  of  all  the 
social  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  house. 
From  vaguely  admiring  what  she  looked 
at,  she  began  to  be  critical;  this  and  that 
could  be  changed  to  advantage;  this  shade 
of  hanging  was  not  harmonious;  this  light 
did  not  fall  right.  She  smiled  to  think 
that  her  husband  thought  it  all  done. 
How  he  would  laugh  to  find  that  she  was 
already  planning  to  rearrange  it ! Hadn’t 
she  been  satisfied  for  almost  twenty-four 
hours  ? That  was  a long  time  for  a wo- 
man . Then  she  thought  of  the  reception ; 
of  the  guests ; of  what  some  of  them  would 
wear;  how  they  would  look  about;  what 
they  could  say.  She  was  already  in  that 
world  which  was  so  shining  and  shifting 
and  attractive.  She  did  not  hear  Hender- 
son come  in  until  his  arm  was  around 
her. 

“Well,  sweet,  keeping  house  alone? 
I’ve  had  a jolly  day;  lucky  as  old  Mr. 
Luck.” 

“ Have  you  ?”  she  cried,  springing  up. 
“ I’m  so  glad ! Come,  see  the  house.” 

“You  look  a little  pale,”  he  said,  as  they 
strolled  out  to  the  conservatory  together. 

“Just  a little  tired,”  she  admitted. 
“Do  you  know,  Rodney,  I hated  this 
house  at  five  o’clock — positively  hated  it  ?” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know;  I was  thinking. 
But  I liked  it  at  half  past  six.  I love  it 
now.  I’ve  got  used  to  it,  as  if  I had  al- 
ways lived  here.  Isn’t  it  beautiful  every- 
where ? But  I’m  going  to  make  some 
changes.” 

“ A hanging  garden  on  the  roof?”  Hen- 
derson asked,  with  meekness. 

“That  would  be  nice.  No,  not  now. 
But  to  make  over  and  take  off  the  new 
look.  Everything  looks  so  new.” 

“ Well,  we  will  try  to  live  that  down.” 

And  so  they  wandered  on,  admiring, 
bantering,  planning.  Could  Etienne  De- 


bree  have  seen  his  descendant  at  this 
moment  he  would  have  been  more  than 
ever  proud  of  his  share  in  establishing  the 
Great  Republic,  and  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  promise  of  its  beauty.  What  satisfies 
a woman’s  heart  is  luxury,  thought  Hen- 
derson, in  an  admiring,  cynical  moment. 

They  had  come  into  his  own  den  and 
library,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  rows 
of  his  favorite  collection,  shining  in  their 
new  house.  For  all  its  newness,  it  had  a 
familiar  look.  He  thought  for  a moment 
that  he  might  be  in  his  old  bachelor  quar- 
ters. Suddenly  Margaret  made  a rush  at 
him.  She  shook  the  great  fellow.  She 
feasted  her  eyes  on  him. 

“What’s  got  into  you  to  look  so  splen- 
did ? Do  you  hear,  go  this  instant  and 
dress,  and  make  yourself  ten  times  as  fas- 
cinating.” 

XXI. 

Live  not  unto  yourselves!  Can  any 
one  deny  that  this  blessed  sentiment  is 
extending  in  modern  life  ? Do  we  build 
houses  for  ourselves  or  for  others  ? Do  we 
make  great  entertainments  for  our  own 
comfort  ? I do  not  know  that  anybody 
regarded  the  erection  of  the  Henderson 
palace  as  an  altruistic  performance.  The 
socialistic  newspapers  said  that  it  was 
pure  ostentation.  But  had  it  not  been  all 
along  in  the  minds  of  the  builders  to  ask 
all  the  world  to  see  it,  to  share  the  delight 
of  it  ? Is  this  a selfish  spirit?  When  I 
stroll  in  the  Park,  am  I not  pleased  with 
the  equipages,  with  the  display  of  ele- 
gance upon  which  so  much  money  has 
been  lavished  for  my  enjoyment? 

All  the  world  was  asked  to  the  Hender- 
son reception.  The  coming  event  was  the 
talk  of  the  town.  I have  now  cuttings 
from  the  great  journals,  articles  describ- 
ing the  bouse,  more  beautifully  written 
than  Gibbon’s  stately  periods  about  the 
luxury  of  later  Rome.  It  makes  one 
smile  to  hear  that  the  day  of  fine  writing 
is  over.  Everybody  was  eager  to  go; 
there  was  some  plotting  to  obtain  invita- 
tions by  those  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  that 
would  be  printed;  by  those  who  did  not 
kuow  the  Hendersons,  and  did  not  care  to 
know  them,  but  who  shared  the  general 
curiosity;  and  everybody  vowed  that  lie 
supposed  he  must  go,  but  he  hated  such  a 
crush  and  jam  as  it  was  sure  to  be.  Yet  no 
one  would  have  cared  to  go  if  it  had  not 
promised  to  be  a crush.  I said  that  all 
the  world  was  asked,  which  is  our  way 
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of  saying  that  a thousand  or  two  had  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  million  within 
reach.  Invitations  came  to  Brandon,  of 
course,  for  old  times’  sake.  The  Morgans 
said  that  they  preferred  a private  view; 
Miss  Forsythe  declared  that  she  hadn’t  the 
heart  to  go;  in  short,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  alone  went  to  represent  the  worldly 
element. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  reader  must 
go  to  the  files  of  the  city  press  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  night’s  festivity.  The  pen 
that  has  been  used  in  portraying  Marga- 
ret’s career  is  entirely  inadequate  to  it. 
There  is  a general  impression  that  an 
American  can  do  anything  that  he  sets 
his  hand  to;  but  it  is  not  true;  it  is 
true  only  that  he  tries  everything.  The 
reporter  is  born,  as  the  poet  is;  it  cannot 
be  acquired — that  astonishing,  irresponsi- 
ble command  of  the  English  language; 
that  warm,  lyrical  tone;  that  color  and 
bewildering  metaphorical  brilliancy;  that 
picturesqueness;  that  use  of  words  as  the 
painter  uses  pigments,  in  splashes  and 
blotches  which  are  so  effective;  that  touch 
of  raillery  and  sarcasm  and  condescension ; 
that  gay  enjoyment  of  revelling  in  the  il- 
limitable; that  air  of  superior  knowledge 
and  style;  that  dash  of  sentiment;  that 
calm  and  somewhat  haughty  judgment. 

I am  always  impressed  at  such  an  en- 
tertainment with  the  good-humor  of  the 
American  people,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  annoyance  and  discomfort.  In  all 
the  push  and  thrust  and  confusion,  amid 
the  rending  of  trains,  the  tearing  of  lace, 
the  general  crushing  of  costumes,  there 
was  the  merriest  persiflage,  laughter,  and 
chatter,  and  men  and  women  entered  into 
and  drew  out  of  the  fashionable  wreck  in 
the  highest  spirits.  For  even  in  such  a 
spacious  mansion  there  were  spots  where 
currents  met,  and  rooms  where  there  was  a 
fight  for  mere  breath.  It  would  have  been 
a tame  affair  without  this  struggle.  And 
what  an  epitome  of  life  it  all  was!  There 
were  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
admiration, who  gushed  with  enthusiasm; 
there  were  those  who  had  the  weary  air 
of  surfeit  with  splendor  of  this  sort;  there 
were  the  bustling  and  volatile,  who  made 
facetious  remarks,  and  treated  the  affair 
like  a Fourth  of  July;  and  there  were 
also  groups,  dark  and  haughty,  like  the 
Stotts,  who  held  a little  aloof,  and  coldly 
admitted  that  it  was  most  successful;  it 
lacked  je  ne  sais  quoi}  but  it  was  in  much 
better  taste  than  they  had  expected.  Is 


there  something  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
crowd  to  bring  out  the  inherent  vulgarity 
of  the  best-bred  people,  so  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  the  highest  civilization 
will  tolerate  these  crushing  and  hilarious 
assemblies  ? 

At  any  rate,  one  could  enjoy  the  gen- 
eral effect.  There  might  be  vulgar  units, 
and  one  caught  notes  of  talk  that  disen- 
chanted, but  there  were  so  many  women 
of  rare  and  stately  beauty,  of  exquisite 
loveliness,  of  charm  in  manner  and  fig- 
ure, so  many  men  of  fine  presence,  with 
such  an  air  of  power  and  manly  prosper- 
ity and  self-reliance,  I doubt  if  any  oth- 
er assembly  in  the  world,  undecorated 
by  orders  and  uniforms,  with  no  blazon  of 
rank,  would  have  a greater  air  of  distinc- 
tion. Looking  over  it  from  a landing  in 
the  great  stairway  that  commanded  vistas 
and  ranges  of  the  lofty,  brilliant  apart- 
ments, vivified  by  the  throng,  which  seem- 
ed ennobled  by  the  spacious  splendor  in 
which  it  moved,  one  would  be  pardoned  a 
feeling  of  national  pride  in  the  spectacle. 
I drew  aside  to  let  a stately  train  of  beau- 
ty and  of  fashion  descend,  and  saw  it 
sweep  through  the  hall  and  enter  the 
drawing-rooms,  until  it  was  lost  in  a sea 
of  shifting  color.  It  was  like  a dream. 

And  the  centre  of  all  this  charming 
plutocratic  graciousness  and  beauty  was 
Margaret — Margaret  and  her  handsome 
husband.  Where  did  the  New  Hamp- 
shire boy  learn  this  simple  dignity  of 
bearing,  this  good  - humored  cordiality 
without  condescension,  this  easy  air  of 
the  man  of  the  world?  Was  this  the 
railway  wrecker,  the  insurance  manipu- 
lator, the  familiar  of  Uncle  Jerry,  the 
king  of  the  lobby,  the  pride  and  the  bug- 
a-boo  of  Wall  Street?  Margaret  was 
regnant.  And  how  charmingly  she  re- 
ceived her  guests!  How  well  I knew 
that  half-imperious  toss  of  the  head,  and 
the  glance  of  those  level,  large  gray  eyes, 
softened  instantly,  on  recognition,  into 
the  sweetest  smile  of  welcome  playing 
about  the  dimple  and  the  expressive 
mouth!  What  woman  would  not  feel  a 
little  thrill  of  triumph  ? The  world  was  at 
her  feet.  Why  was  it,  I wonder,  as  I stood 
there  watching  the  throng  which  saluted 
this  queenly  woman  of  the  world,  in  an 
hour  of  supreme  social  triumph,  while  the 
notes  of  the  distant  orchestra  came  softly 
on  the  air,  and  the  overpowering  perfume 
of  banks  of  flowers  and  tropical  plants — 
why  was  it  that  I thought  of  a fair,  sim- 
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pie  girl,  stirred  with  noble  ideals,  eager 
for  the  intellectual  life,  tender,  sympa- 
thetic, courageous  ? It  was  Margaret 
Debree — how  often  I had  seen  her  thus! 
— sitting  on  her  little  veranda,  swinging 
her  chip  hat  by  the  string,  glowing  from 
some  errand  in  which  her  heart  had  play- 
ed a much  more  important  part  than  her 
purse.  I caught  the  odor  of  the  honey- 
suckle that  climbed  on  the  porch,  and  I 
heard  the  note  of  the  robin  that  nested 
there. 

“You  seem  to  be  in  a brown-study,” 
said  Carmen,  who  came  up,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Earl  of  Chisholm. 

“I’m  lost  in  admiration.  You  must 
make  allowance,  Miss  Eschelle,  for  a per- 
son from  the  country.” 

“Oh,  we  are  all  from  the  country. 
That  is  the  beauty  of  it.  There  is  Mr. 
Hollowell,  used  to  drive  a peddler’s  cart, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  up  in  Maine, 
talking  with  Mr.  Stott,  whose  father  came 
in  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Erie  Canal.  You 
don’t  dance  ? The  earl  has  just  been  giv- 
ing me  a whirl  in  the  ballroom,  and  I’ve 
been  trying  to  make  him  understand 
about  democracy.” 

“Yes,”  the  earl  rejoined,  “Miss  Es- 
chelle has  been  interpreting  to  me  repub- 
lican simplicity.” 

“And  he  cannot  point  out,  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  why  this  is  not  as  good  as  a recep- 
tion at  St.  James.  I suppose  it’s  his  po- 
liteness.” 

“Indeed,  it  is  all  very  charming.  It 
must  be  a great  thing  to  be  the  architect 
of  your  own  fortune.” 

“Yes;  we  are  all  self-made,”  Carmen 
confessed.  “I  am,  and  I get  dreadfully 
tired  of  it  sometimes.  I have  to  read 
over  the  Declaration  and  look  at  the  map 
of  the  Western  country  at  such  times.  A 
body  has  to  have  something  to  hold  on 
to.” 

“Why,  this  seems  pretty  substantial,” 
I said,  wondering  what  the  girl  was  driv- 
ing at. 

“Oh  yes;  I suppose  the  world  looks 
solid  from  a balloon.  I heard  one  man 
say  to  another  just  now,  4 How  long  do 
you  suppose  Henderson  will  last  ?’  Prob- 
ably we  shall  all  come  down  by  the  run 
together  by-and-by.” 

“ You  seem  to  be  on  a high  plane,”  I 
suggested. 

“I  guess  it’s  the  influence  of  the  earl. 
But  I am  the  most  misunderstood  of  wo- 
men. What  I really  like  is  simplicity. 


Can  you  have  that  without  the  social  tra- 
ditions,” she  appealed  to  the  earl,  “such 
as  you  have  in  England  ?” 

44 1 really  cannot  say,”  the  earl  replied, 
laughing.  “I  fancied  there  was  simpli- 
city in  Brandon ; perhaps  that  was  tradi- 
tional.” 

44 Oh,  Brandon!”  Carmen  cried,  “see 
what  Brandon  does  when  it  gets  a chance. 
I assure  your  lordship  that  we  used  to  be 
very  simple  people  in  New  York.  Come, 
let  us  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Henderson  how 
delightful  it  all  is.  I’m  so  sorry  for  her.” 

As  I moved  about  afterward  with  my 
wife  we  heard  not  many  comments,  a 
word  here  and  there  about  Henderson’s 
wonderful  success,  a remark  about  Mar- 
garet’s beauty,  some  sympathy  for  her  in 
such  a wearisome  ordeal — the  world  is  full 
of  kindness — the  house  duly  admired,  and 
the  ordinary  compliments  paid ; the  peo- 
ple assembled  were,  as  usual,  absorbed 
in  their  own  affairs.  From  all  we  could 
gather,  all  those  assembled  were  used  to 
living  in  a palace,  and  took  all  the  splen- 
dor quite  as  a matter  of  course.  Was 
there  no  envy  ? Was  there  nothing  said 
about  the  airs  of  a country  school-ma’am, 
the  aplomb  of  an  adventurer  ? Were 
there  no  criticisms  afterward  as  the 
guests  rolled  home  in  their  carriages,  sur- 
feited and  exhausted  ? What  would  you 
have  ? Do  you  expect  the  millennium  to 
begin  in  New  York  ? 

The  newspapers  said  that  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  affair  the  metropolis  had 
ever  seen.  I have  no  doubt  it  was.  And 
I do  not  judge,  either,  by  the  newspaper 
estimates  of  the  expense.  I take  the  sim- 
ple words  addressed  by  the  earl  to  Mar- 
garet when  he  said  good- night  at  their 
full  value.  She  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
his  modest  commendation.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  her  the  seal  of  her  night’s  triumph. 

The  house  was  opened.  The  world  had 
seen  it.  The  world  had  gone.  If  sleep 
did  not  come  that  night  to  her  tired  head 
on  the  pillow,  what  wonder  ? She  had  a 
position  in  the  great  world.  In  imagina- 
tion it  opened  wider  and  wider.  Could 
not  the  infinite  possibilities  of  it  All  the 
hunger  of  any  soul  ? 

The  echoes  of  the  Henderson  reception 
continued  long  in  the  country  press. 
Items  multiplied  as  to  the  cost.  It  was 
said  that  the  sum  expended  in  flowers 
alone,  which  withered  in  a night,  would 
have  endowed  a ward  in  a charity  hospi- 
tal. Some  wag  said  that  the  price  of  the 
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supper  would  have  changed  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  election.  Views  of  the 
mansion  were  given  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henderson.  In  country  villages,  in  re- 
mote farm-houses,  this  great  social  event 
was  talked  of,  Henderson’s  wealth  was  the 
subject  of  conjecture,  Margaret's  toilet 
was  an  object  of  interest.  It  was  a shin- 
ing example  of  success.  Preachers,  whose 
sensational  sermons  are  as  widely  read  as 
descriptions  of  great  crimes,  moralized  on 
Henderson’s  career  and  Henderson’s  pal- 
ace, and  raised  up  everywhere  an  envied 
image  of  worldly  prosperity.  When  he 
first  arrived  in  New  York,  with  only  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket— so  the  story  ran — 
and  walked  up  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  he  had  nearly  been  run  over  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  by  a 
carriage,  the  occupants  of  which,  a lady 
and  gentleman,  had  stared  insolently  at 
the  country  youth.  Never  mind,  said  the 
lad  to  himself,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  will  cringe  to  me.  And  the  day  did 
come  when  the  gentleman  begged  Hen- 
derson to  spare  him  in  Wall  Street,  and 
his  wife  intrigued  for  an  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Henderson’s  ball.  The  reader  knows 
there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  this. 
Alas!  said  the  preacher,  if  he  had  only 
devoted  his  great  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  Good  and  the  True!  Behold  how 
vain  are  all  the  triumphs  of  this  world ! 
see  the  result  of  the  worship  of  Mammon ! 
My  friends,  the  age  is  materialized,  a 
spirit  of  worldliness  is  abroad;  be  vigilant, 
lest  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  send  your 
souls  to  perdition.  And  the  plain  coun- 
try people  thanked  God  for  such  a warn- 
ing, and  the  country  girl  dreamed  of 
Margaret’s  career,  and  the  country  boy 
studied  the  ways  of  Henderson’s  success, 
and  resolved  that  he  too  would  seek  his 
fortune  in  this  bad  metropolis. 

The  Hendersons  were  important  peo- 
ple. It  was  impossible  that  a knowledge 
of  their  importance  should  not  have  a 
reflex  influence  upon  Margaret.  Could  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  gradually  the  fine- 
ness of  her  discrimination  should  be  dull- 
ed by  the  almost  universal  public  consent 
in  the  methods  by  which  Henderson  had 
achieved  his  position,  and  that  in  time  she 
should  come  to  regard  adverse  judgment 
as  the  result  of  envy?  Henderson  him- 
self was  under  less  illusion;  the  world 
was  about  what  he  had  taken  it  for,  only 
a little  worse,  more  gullible,  and  with  less 
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principle.  Carmen  had  mocked  at  Mar- 
garet’s belief  in  Henderson.  It  is  certain- 
ly a pitiful  outcome  that  Margaret,  with 
her  naturally  believing  nature,  should  in 
the  end  have  had  a less  clear  perception 
of  what  was  right  and  wrong  than  Hen- 
derson himself.  Yet  Henderson  would 
not  have  shrunk,  any  more  than  Carmen 
would,  from  any  course  necessary  to  his 
ends,  while  Margaret  would  have  shrunk 
from  many  things;  but  in  absolute  world- 
liness, in  devotion  to  it,  the  time  had  come 
when  Henderson  felt  that  his  Puritan 
wife  was  no  restraint  upon  him.  It  was 
this  that  broke  gentle  Miss  Forsythe’s 
heart,  when  she  came  fully  to  realize  it. 

I said  that  the  world  was  at  Margaret’s 
feet.  Was  it?  How  many  worlds  are 
there;  and  does  one  ever,  except  by  birth 
(in  a republic),  conquer  them  all  ? Truth 
to  say,  there  were  penetralia  in  New  York 
society  concerning  which  this  successful 
woman  was  uneasy  in  her  heart.  There 
were  people  who  had  accepted  her  invita- 
tions, to  whose  houses  she  had  been,  who 
had  a dozen  ways  of  making  her  feel  that 
she  was  not  of  them.  These  people — I 
suppose  that  if  two  castaways  landed 
naked  on  a desert  island,  one  of  them 
would  instantly  be  the  ancien  regime — 
had  spoken  of  Mrs.  Henderson  and  her 
ambition  to  the  Earl  of  Chisholm  in  a 
way  that  pained  him.  They  graciously 
assumed  that  he,  as  one  of  the  elect,  would 
understand  them.  It  was  therefore  with 
a heavy  heart  that  he  came  to  say  good-by 
to  Margaret  before  his  return. 

I cannot  imagine  anything  more  un- 
comfortable for  an  old  lover,  for  a reject- 
ed lover,  than  a meeting  of  this  sort;  but 
I suppose  the  honest  fellow  could  not  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  see  Margaret  once 
more.  I dare  sav  she  had  a little  flutter 
of  pride  in  receiving  him,  in  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  change  in  herself  into  a 
wider  experience  of  the  world.  And  she 
may  have  been  a little  chagrined  that 
he  was  not  apparently  more  impressed  by 
her  surroundings,  nor  noticed  the  change 
in  herself,  but  met  her  upon  the  ground 
of  simple  sincerity  where  they  had  once 
stood.  What  he  tried  to  see,  what  she  felt 
he  was  trying  to  see,  was  not  the  beauti- 
ful woman  about  whose  charm  and  hospi- 
tality the  town  talked,  but  the  girl  he  had 
loved  in  the  old  days. 

He  talked  a little,  a very  little,  about 
himself  and  his  work  in  England,  and  a 
great  deal  about  what  had  interested  him 
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here  on  his  second  visit — the  social  drift, 
the  politics,  the  organized  charities;  and 
as  he  talked,  Margaret  was  conscious  how 
little  the  world  in  which  she  lived  seemed 
to  interest  him,  how  little  importance  he 
attached  to  it.  And  she  saw,  as  in  a mo- 
mentary vision  of  herself,  that  the  things 
that  once  absorbed  her  and  stirred  her 
sympathies  were  now  measurably  indif- 
ferent to  her.  Book  after  book  which  he 
casually  mentioned,  as  showing  the  drift 
of  the  age,  and  profoundly  affecting  mod- 
ern thought,  she  knew  only  by  name. 
“I  guess,”  said  Carmen  afterward,  when 
Margaret  spoke  of  the  earl’s  conversation, 
“that  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  live  in  the  spirit — what  do  they  call  it? 
— care  for  things  of  the  mind.” 

“You  are  doing  a noble  work,”  he  said, 
“in  your  Palace  of  Industry.” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  well  managed,”  Mar- 
garet replied;  “but  it  is  uphill  work,  the 
poor  are  so  ungrateful  for  charity.” 

“Perhaps  nobody,  Mrs.  Henderson, 
likes  to  be  treated  as  an  object  of  charity.” 

“Well,  work  isn’t  what  they  want 
when  we  give  it,  and  they’d  rather  live  in 
the  dirt  than  in  clean  apartments.” 

“ Many  of  them  don’t  know  any  better, 
and  a good  many  of  our  poor  resent  con- 
descension.” 

“Yes,”  said  Margaret,  with  warmth; 
“they  are  getting  to  demand  things  as 
their  right,  and  they  are  insolent.  The 
last  time  I drove  down  in  that  quarter  I 
was  insulted  by  their  manner.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  such  people  ? One 
big  fellow  who  was  leaning  against  a lamp- 
post  growled,  4 You’d  better  stay  in  your 
own  palace,  miss,  and  not  come  prying 
round  here.’  And  a brazen  girl  cried 
out:  ‘Shut  yer  mouth,  Dick;  the  lady’s 
got  to  have  some  pleasure.  Don’t  yer 
see  she’s  a-slummin’  V ” 

“ It’s  very  hard,  I know,”  said  the  earl; 
“ perhaps  we  are  all  on  the  wrong  track.” 

“ May  be.  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  the 
world  would  get  on  better  if  everybody 
minded  his  own  business.” 

“I  wish  it  were  possible,”  the  earl  re- 
marked, with  an  air  of  finishing  the  topic. 
“ I have  just  been  up  to  Brandon,  Mrs. 
Henderson.  I fear  that  I have  seen  the 
dear  place  for  the  last  time.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  you  are  tired  of 
America?” 

“Not  that.  I shall  never,  even  in 
thought,  tire  of  Brandon.” 

“Yes,  they  are  dear,  good  people.” 


“I  thought  Miss  Forsythe  — what  a 
sweet,  brave  woman  she  is! — was  looking 
sad  and  weary.” 

“Oh,  aunt  won’t  do  anything,  or  take 
an  interest  in  anything.  She  just  stays 
there.  I’ve  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  here. 
Do  you  know” — and  she  turned  upon  the 
earl  a look  of  the  old  playfulness — “ she 
doesn’t  quite  approve  of  me.” 

“ Oh,”  he  replied,  hesitating  a little,  “ I 
think,  Mrs.  Henderson,  that  her  heart  is 
bound  up  in  you.  It  isn’t  for  me  to  say 
that  you  haven’t  a truer  friend  in  the 
world.” 

“Yes,  I know.  If  I’d  only” — and  she 
stopped,  with  a petulant  look  on  her  fair 
face — “well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  She  is  a 
dear  soul.” 

“I  suppose, ’’said  the  earl,  rising,  “ we 
shall  see  you  again  on  the  other  side  ?” 

“Perhaps,”  with  a smile.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  commonplace  than  such 
a parting?  Good-by;  I shall  see  you  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  or  in  the  next  world. 
Hail  and  farewell ! That  is  the  common 
experience.  But,  oh,  the  bitterness  of  it 
to  many  a soul ! 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  Earl 
of  Chisholm  said  good-by,  with  an  air  of 
finality,  Margaret  felt  that  another  part 
of  her  life  was  closed.  He  was  not  in 
any  way  an  extraordinary  person;  he  was 
not  a very  rich  peer ; probably  with  his 
modesty  and  conscientiousness,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  station, 
he  would  never  attain  high  rank  in  the 
government.  Yet  no  one  could  be  long 
with  him  without  apprehending  that  his 
life  was  on  a high  plane.  It  was  with  a 
little  irritation  that  Margaret  recognized 
this,  and  remembered,  with  a twinge  of 
conscience,  that  it  was  upon  that  plane 
that  her  life  once  travelled.  The  time 
had  been  when  the  more  important  thing 
to  her  was  the  world  of  ideas,  of  books, 
of  intellectual  life,  of  passionate  sym- 
pathy with  the  fortunes  of  humanity,  of 
deepest  interest  in  all  the  new  thoughts 
struck  out  by  the  leaders  who  studied 
the  profound  problems  of  life  and  des- 
tiny. 

That  peace  of  mind  which  is  found  only 
in  the  highest  activity  for  the  noblest 
ends,  she  once  had,  though  she  thought 
it  then  unrest  and  striving — what  Car- 
men, who  was  under  no  illusions  about 
Henderson,  or  Uncle  Jerry,  or  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  had  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  cant  that  is  sometimes  denied  to 
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the  children  of  light,  called  “taking  plea- 
sure in  the  things  of  the  mind.”  To  do 
Margaret  justice,  there  entered  into  her 
reflections  no  thought  of  the  title  and  po- 
sition of  the  Earl  of  Chisholm.  They 
had  never  been  alluring  to  her.  If  one 
could  take  any  satisfaction  in  this  phase 
of  her  character,  her  worldli ness  was  pure- 
ly American. 

“I  hardly  know  which  I should  pre- 
fer,” Carmen  was  saying  when  they  were 
talking  over  the  ball  and  the  earl’s  depart- 
ure, “to  be  an  English  countess,  or  the 
wife  of  an  American  millionaire.” 

“It  might  depend  upon  the  man,”  re- 
plied Margaret,  with  a smile. 

“ The  American,”  continued  Carmen, 
not  heeding  this  suggestion,  “ has  the 
greater  opportunities,  and  is  not  hindered 
by  traditions.  If  you  were  a countess 
you  would  have  to  act  like  a countess. 
If  you  are  an  American  you  can  act — like 
anything — you  can  do  what  you  please. 
That  is  nicer.  Now  an  earl  must  do 
what  an  earl  has  always  done.  What 
could  you  do  with  such  a husband? 
Mind ! Yes,  I know,  dear,  about  things  of 
the  mind.  First,  you  know,  he  will  be  a 
gentleman  societist  (in  the  magazines), 
and  maybe  a Christian  socialist,  or  a 
Christian  scientist,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  interested  in  the  Mind  Cure.” 

“ I should  think  that  would  suit  you. 
Last  I knew,  you  were  deep  in  the  Mind 
Cure.” 

“ So  I was.  That  was  last  week.  Now 
I’m  in  the  Faith  Cure.  I’ve  found  out 
about  both.  The  difference  is,  in  the 
Mind  Cure  you  don’t  require  any  faith; 
in  the  Faith  Cure  you  don’t  require  any 
mind.  The  Faith  Cure  just  suits  me.” 

“So  you  put  your  faith  in  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire  ?” 

“Yes,  I think  I should,  until  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire  put  faith  in  me.  That 
might  shake  me.  It  is  such  a queer  world. 
No,  I’m  in  doubt.  If  you  loved  an  earl, 
he  would  stay  an  earl.  If  you  loved  an 
American  millionaire,  ten  to  one  he  would 
fail.” 

Margaret  did  not  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  success.  Who  does  ? My 
dear  Charmian,  who  wrote  the  success- 
ful novel  of  last  year,  do  you  not  al- 
ready repent  your  rash  act?  If  you  do 
not  write  a better  novel  this  year,  will 
not  the  public  flout  you  and  jeer  you  for 
a pretender?  Did  the  public  overpraise 
you  at  first  ? Its  mistaken  partiality  be- 


comes now  your  presumption.  Last  year 
the  press  said  you  were  the  rival  of  Haw- 
thorne. This  year  it  is,  4 4 that  Miss  Char- 
mian who  set  herself  up  as  a second  Haw- 
thorne.” -When  the  new  house  was  open- 
ed, it  might  be  said  that  socially  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  “arrived.”  Had  she? 
When  one  enters  on  the  path  of  worldli- 
ness is  there  any  resting-place?  Is  not 
eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  position  ? 

Henderson  was  apparently  on  good 
terms  with  the  world.  Many  envied  him, 
many  paid  him  the  sincerest  flattery,  that 
of  imitation.  He  was  a king  in  the  street, 
great  enterprises  sought  his  aid,  all  the 
charities  knocked  at  his  door,  his  word 
could  organize  a syndicate  or  a trust, 
his  nod  could  smash  a “corner.”  There 
were  fabulous  stories  about  his  wealth, 
about  his  luck.  This  also  was  Margaret’s 
world.  Her  ambition  expanded  in  it  with 
his.  The  things  he  set  his  heart  on  she 
coveted.  Alas!  there  is  always  another 
round  to  the  ladder. 

Seeing  the  means  by  which  he  gained 
his  ends,  and  the  public  condonation  of 
them,  would  not  his  cynicism  harden  into 
utter  unbelief  in  general  virtue  and  good- 
ness ? I don’t  know  that  Henderson 
changed  much,  accented  as  his  grasping 
selfishness  was  on  occasion;  prosperity 
had  not  impaired  that  indifferent  good- 
fellowship  and  toleration  which  had  early 
gained  him  popularity.  His  presence  was 
nowhere  a rebuke  to  whatever  was  going 
on.  He  was  always  accessible,  often  joc- 
ular. The  younger  members  in  the  club 
said  Henderson  was  a devilish  good  fel- 
low, whatever  people  said.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  used  to  send  for 
him  and  consult  him,  because  he  wanted 
no  office,  he  knew  men,  and  it  was  a re- 
lief to  talk  with  a liberal  rich  man  of  so 
much  bonhomie  who  wanted  nothing. 

And  Margaret,  what  view  of  the  world 
did  all  this  give  her?  Did  she  come  in 
contact  with  any  one  who  had  not  his 
price,  who  was  not  going  or  wanting  to 
go  in  the  general  current?  Was  it  not 
natural  that  she  should  take  Henderson’s 
view?  Dear  me,  I am  not  preaching 
about  her.  We  did  not  see  much  of  her 
in  those  days,  and  for  one  year  or  two 
years  of  what  I suppose  was  her  greatest 
enjoyment  of  her  social  triumphs.  So  far 
as  we  heard,  she  was  liked,  admired,  fol- 
lowed, envied.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  she  did  not  lose  her  beauty  nor 
her  charm,  and  she  tried  to  please.  Once 
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when  I saw  her  in  the  city  and  we  fell 
into  talk— and  the  talk  was  gay  enough 
and  unconstrained — I was  struck  with  a 
certain  hardness  of  tone,  a little  bitter- 
ness quite  unlike  her  old  self.  It  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  say,  and  I did  not  say 
it  even  to  my  wife,  but  I had  a painful 
impression  that  she  was  valuing  people 
by  the  money  they  had,  by  the  social  po- 
sition they  had  attained. 

Was  she  content  in  that  great  world  in 
which  she  moved  ? I had  heard  stories 
of  slights,  of  stabs,  of  rebuffs,  of  spiteful 
remarks.  Had  she  not  come  to  know 
how  success  even  in  social  life  is  some- 
times attained — the  meannesses,  the  jea- 
lousies, the  cringing  ? Even  with  all  her 
money  at  command,  did  she  not  know 
that  her  position  was  at  the  price  of  in- 
cessant effort  ? Because  she  had  taken  a 
bold  step  to-day,  she  must  take  a bolder 
one  to-morrow — more  display,  more  ser- 
vants, some  new  invention  of  luxury  and 
extravagance.  And  seeing,  as  I say,  the 
inside  of  this  life  and  what  it  required, 
and  how  triumphs  and  notoriety  were 
gained,  was  it  a wonder  that  she  gradual- 
ly became  in  her  gayety  cynical,  in  her 
judgments  bitter  ? 

I am  not  criticising  her.  What  are 
we,  who  have  had  no  opportunities,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  her!  I believe  that  it  is 
true  that  it  was  at  her  solicitation  that 
Henderson  at  last  did  endow  a university 
in  the  Southwest.  I know  that  her  name 
was  on  all  the  leading  charities  of  the 
city.  I know  that  of  all  the  patronesses 
of  the  charity  ball  her  costume  was  the 
most  exquisite  and  her  liberality  was 
most  spoken  of.  I know  that  in  the  most 
fashionable  house  of  worship  (the  news- 
papers call  it  that)  she  was  a constant  at- 
tendant; that  in  the  modest  garb  she  nev- 
er missed  a Lenten  service;  and  we  heard 
that  she  performed  a novena  during  this 
penitential  season. 

Why  protract  the  story  of  how  Marga- 
ret was  lost  to  us?  Could  this  interest 
any  but  us — we  who  felt  the  loss  because 
we  still  loved  her  ? And  why  should  we 
presume  to  set  up  our  standard  of  what  is 
valuable  in  life,  of  what  is  a successful  ca- 
reer ? She  had  not  become  what  we  hoped, 
and  little  by  little  all  the  pleasure  of  in- 
tercourse on  both  sides,  I dare  say,  disap- 
peared. Could  we  say  that  life,  after  all, 
had  not  given  her  what  she  most  desired  ? 
Rather  than  write  on  in  this  strain  about 
her,  I would  like  to  read  her  story  as  it 


appeared  to  the  companions  whose  plea- 
sures were  her  pleasures,  whose  successes 
were  her  successes — her  story  written  by 
one  who  appreciated  her  worldly  advan- 
tages, and  saw  all  the  delight  there  was  in 
this  attractive  worldliness. 

What  comfort  there  was  in  it  we  had 
in  knowing  that  she  was  a favorite  in  the 
society  of  which  we  read  such  glowing  de- 
scriptions, and  that  no  one  else  bore  its 
honors  more  winningly.  It  was  not  an 
easy  life,  with  all  its  exactions  and  inces- 
sant movement.  It  demanded  more  phys- 
ical strength  than  most  women  possess, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  that  she  was  delicate,  and 
that  she  went  through  her  season  with 
feverish  excitement.  But  she  chose  it;  it 
had  become  necessary  to  her.  Can  wo- 
men stop  in  such  a career  even  if  they 
wish  to  stop  ? 

Yes,  she  chose  it.  I,  for  one,  never 
grudged  her  any  pleasure  she  had  in  life, 
and  I do  not  know  but  she  was  as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  being  to  be  in 
a full  experiment  of  worldliness.  Who 
is  the  judge?  But  we,  I say,  who  loved 
her,  and  knew  so  well  the  noble  possibil- 
ities of  her  royal  nature  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  its  development,  felt 
more  and  more  her  departure  from  her 
own  ideals.  Her  life  in  its  spreading 
prosperity  seemed  more  and  more  shal- 
low. I do  not  say  she  was  heartless,  I 
do  not  say  she  was  uncharitable,  I do  not 
say  that  in  all  the  externals  of  worldly 
and  religious  observance  she  was  want- 
ing; I do  not  say  that  the  more  she  was 
assimilated  to  the  serenely  worldly  na- 
ture of  her  husband  she  did  not  love  him, 
or  that  she  was  unlovely  in  the  world- 
liness that  ingulfed  her  and  bore  her  on- 
ward. I do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing singular  in  her  history.  But  the 
pain  of  it  to  us  was  in  the  certainty — 
and  it  seemed  so  near— that  in  the  decay 
of  her  higher  life,  in  the  hardening  pro- 
cess of  a material  existence,  in  the  transfer 
of  all  her  interests  to  the  trivial  and  sensu- 
ous gratifications— time,  mind,  heart,  am- 
bition, all  fixed  on  them — we  should  never 
regain  our  Margaret.  What  I saw  in  a 
vision  of  her  future  was  a dead  soul— a 
beautiful  woman  in  all  the  success  of  en- 
vied prosperity,  with  a dead  soul. 

XXII 

It  is  difficult  not  to  convey  a false  im- 
pression of  Margaret  at  this  time.  Hab- 
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its,  manners,  outward  conduct — nay,  the 
superficial  kindliness  in  human  inter- 
course,  the  exterior  graceful  qualities, 
may  all  remain  when  the  character  has 
subtly  changed,  when  the  real  aims  have 
changed,  when  the  ideals  are  lowered. 
The  fair  exterior  may  be  only  a shell.  I 
can  imagine  the  heart  retaining  much 
tenderness  and  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing when  the  soul  itself  has  ceased  to 
struggle  for  the  higher  life,  when  the 
mind  has  lost,  in  regard  to  life,  the  final 
discrimination  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  Margaret  to  con- 
sider the  general  opinion  of  the  world  re- 
garding her.  No  doubt  if  we  had  now 
known  her  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
have  admired  her  exceedingly,  and  prob- 
ably have  accounted  her  thrice  happy  in 
filling  so  well  her  brilliant  position.  That 
her  loss  of  interest  in  things  intellectual, 
in  a wide  range  of  topics  of  human  wel- 
fare, which  is  in  the  individual  soul  a 
sign  of  warmth  and  growth,  made  her  less 
companionable  to  some  is  true,  but  her 
very  absorption  in  the  life  of  her  world 
made  her  much  more  attractive  to  others. 
I well  remember  a dinner  one  day  at  the 
Hendersons’,  when  Mr.  Morgan  and  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  town,  and  the  gay  chat  and 
persiflage  of  the  society  people  there  as- 
sembled. Margaret  shone  in  it.  The 
light  and  daring  touch  of  her  raillery 
Carmen  herself  might  have  envied,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  she  handled  the  trifles 
and  personal  gossip  tossed  to  the  surface, 
like  the  bubbles  on  the  champagne. 

It  was  such  a pretty  picture— the  no- 
ble dining-room,  the  table  sparkling  with 
glass  and  silver  and  glowing  with  masses 
of  choicest  flowers  from  the  conservatory, 
the  animated  convives,  and  Margaret  pre- 
siding, radiant  in  a costume  of  white  and 
gold. 

“After  all,”  Morgan  was  saying,  apro- 
pos of  the  position  of  women,  “men  get 
mighty  little  out  of  it  in  the  modern  ar- 
rangement.” 

“I’ve  always  said,  Mr.  Morgan,”  Mar- 
garet retorted,  “that  you  came  into  the 
world  a couple  of  centuries  too  late;  you 
ought  to  have  been  here  in  the  squaw  age.” 

“ Well,  men  were  of  some  account  then. 
I appeal  to  Henderson,”  Morgan  persist- 
ed, “if  he  gets  more  than  his  board  and 
clothes.” 

“Oh,  my  husband  has  to  make  his  way ; 
he’s  no  time  for  idling  and  philosophizing 
round.” 


“I  should  think  not.  Come,  Hender- 
son, speak  up;  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?” 

“Oh,”  said  Henderson,  glancing  at  his 
wife  with  an  amused  expression,  “I'm  do- 
ing very  well.  I’m  very  well  taken  care 
of,  but  I often  wonder  what  the  fellows 
did  when  polygamy  was  the  fashion.” 

“Polygamy,  indeed!”  cried  Margaret. 
“So  men  only  dropped  the  e pluribus 
unum  method  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense ?” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  Henderson.  “Wo- 
men are  so  much  better  now  than  former- 
ly that  one  wife  is  quite  enough.” 

“ You  have  got  him  well  in  hand,  Mia. 
Henderson,  but — ” Morgan  began. 

“But,”  continued  Margaret  for  him, 
“you  think  as  things  are  going  that  poly- 
andry will  have  to  come  in  fashion— a 
woman  will  need  more  than  one  husband 
to  support  her  ?” 

“And  I was  born  too  soon,”  murmured 
Carmen. 

“Yes,  dear,  you’ll  have  to  be  born 
again.  But,  Mr.  Morgan,  you  don’t  seem 
to  understand  what  civilization  is.” 

“I’m  beginning  to.  I’ve  been  think- 
ing—this  is  entirely  impersonal — that  it 
costs  more  to  keep  one  fine  lady  going 
than  it  does  a college.  Just  reckon  it  up. 
[Margaret  was  watching  him  with  spark- 
ling eyes.]  The  palace  in  town  is  for  her, 
the  house  in  the  mountains,  the  house  by 
the  sea,  are  for  her,  the  army  of  servants 
is  for  her,  the  horses  and  carriages  for  all 
weathers  are  for  her,  the  opera  box  is  for 
her,  and  then  the  wardrobe  — why,  half 
Paris  lives  on  what  women  wear.  I say 
nothing  of  what  would  become  of  the 
medical  profession  but  for  her.” 

“ Have  you  done  ?”  asked  Margaret. 

“No;  but  I’m  taking  breath.” 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  we  support  the 
working  people  of  Paris  and  elsewhere? 
Do  you  want  us  to  make  our  own  clothes 
and  starve  the  sewing-women?  Suppose 
there  weren’t  any  balls  and  fine  dresses 
and  what  you  call  luxury.  What  would 
the  poor  do  without  the  rich  ? Isn't  it  the 
highest  charity  to  give  them  work  ? Even 
with  it  they  are  ungrateful  enough.” 

“That  is  too  deep  for  me,”  said  Mor- 
gan, evasively.  “I  suppose  they  ought 
to  be  contented  to  see  us  enjoying  our- 
selves. It’s  all  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
I dare  say.” 

“It’s  just  as  I thought,”  said  Margaret, 
more  lightly.  “You  haven’t  an  inkling 
of  what  civilization  is.  See  that  flower 
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before  you.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  thing 
in  this  room.  See  the  refinement  of  its 
color  and  form.  That  was  cultivated. 
The  plant  came  from  South  America.  I 
don’t  know  what  expense  the  gardener 
has  been  to  about  it,  what  material  and 
care  have  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  You  may  take  it  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan as  an  object-lesson.  It  is  a thing  of 
beauty.  You  cannot  put  any.  of  your 
mercantile  value  on  it.  Well,  that  is  wo- 
man, the  consummate  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion. That  is  what  civilization  is  for.” 

“I’m  sorry  for*  you,  old  fellow,”  said 
Henderson. 

“I’m  sorry  for  myself,”  Carmen  said, 
demurely. 

“I  admit  all  that,”  Morgan  replied. 
“Take  Mr.  Henderson  as  a gardener, 
then.” 

“Suppose  you  take  somebody  else,  and 
let  my  husband  eat  his  dinner.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  preaching;  I’ve  got 
used  to  being  made  to  point  a moral.” 

“ But  he  will  go  on  next  about  the  lux- 
ury of  the  age,  and  the  extravagance  of 
women,  and  goodness  knows  what,”  said 
Margaret. 

“No;  I’m  talking  about  men,”  Morgan 
con  tinued.  * 4 Consider  Henderson — it’s  en  - 
tirely  impersonal — as  a gardener.  What 
does  he  get  out  of  his  occupation  ? He 
can  look  at  the  flower.  Perhaps  that  is 
enough.  He  gets  a good  dinner  when  he 
lias  time  for  it,  an  hour  at  his  club  now 
and  then,  occasionally  an  evening  or  half 
a day  off  at  home,  a decent  wardrobe—” 

“Fifty-two  suits,”  interposed  Margaret. 

44 — his  own  brougham—” 

44  And  a four-in-hand,”  added  Margaret. 

44  — a pass  on  the  elevated  road — ” 

44  And  a steam-yacht.” 

44  Which  he  never  gets  time  to  sail  in: 
practically  all  the  time  on  the  road,  or  be- 
sieged by  a throng  in  his  office,  hustled 
about  from  morning  till  night,  begged  of, 
interviewed,  a telegraphic  despatch  every 
five  minutes,  and — ” 

4 4 And  me !”  cried  Margaret,  rising.  The 
guests  all  clapped  their  hands. 

The  Hendersons  liked  to  have  their 
house  full,  something  going  on — dinners, 
musicals,  readings,  little  comedies  in  the 
theatre;  there  was  continual  coming  and 
going,  calling,  dropping  in  for  a cup  of 
tea,  late  suppers  after  the  opera.  The 
young  fellows  of  town  found  no  place  so 
agreeable  for  a half-hour  after  business  as 
Mrs.  Henderson’s  reception-room.  I fan- 


cied that  life  would  be  dull  and  hang 
heavily,  especially  for  Margaret,  without 
this  perpetual  movement  and  excitement. 
Henderson,  who  certainly  had  excitement 
enough  without  seeking  it  at  home,  was 
pleased  that  his  wife  should  be  a leader  in 
society,  as  he  wras  in  the  great  enterprises 
in  which  his  fortune  waxed  to  enormous 
proportions.  About  what  we  call  the 
home  life  I do  not  know.  Necessarily,  as 
heretofore,  Henderson  was  often  absent, 
and  whether  Margaret  accompanied  him 
or  not,  a certain  pace  of  life  had  to  be 
kept  up. 

I suppose  there  is  no  delusion  more 
general  than  that  of  retiring  upon  a for- 
tune—as  if,  when  gained,  a fortune  would 
let  a person  retire,  or,  still  more  improb- 
able, as  if  it  ever  were  really  attained.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Henderson  had 
set  any  limit  to  that  he  desired ; the  wild- 
est speculations  about  its  amount  would 
no  doubt  fall  short  of  satisfying  the  love 
of  power  which  he  expected  to  gratify  in 
immeasurably  increasing  it.  Does  not 
history  teach  us  that  to  be  a great  general, 
or  poet,  or  philanthropist,  is  not  more  cer- 
tain to  preserve  one’s  name  than  to  be  the 
richest  man,  the  Croesus,  in  his  age?  I 
could  imagine  Margaret  having  a certain 
growing  pride  in  this  distinction,  and  a 
glowing  ambition  to  be  socially  what  her 
husband  was  financially. 

Heaven  often  plans  more  mercifully  for 
us  than  we  plan  for  ourselves.  Had  not 
the  Hebrew  prophets  a vision  of  the  pun- 
ishment by  prosperity?  Perhaps  it  ap- 
plied to  an  old  age,  gratified  to  the  end  by 
possession  of  everything  that  selfishness 
covets,  and  hardened  into  absolute  world- 
liness. I knew  once  an  old  lady  whose 
position  and  wealth  had  always  made  her 
envied,  and  presumably  happy,  who  was 
absolutely  to  be  pitied  for  a soul  empty  of 
all  noble  feeling. 

The  sun  still  shone  on  Margaret,  and 
life  yielded  to  her  its  specious  sweets. 
She  was  still  young.  If  in  her  great  house, 
in  her  dazzling  career,  in  the  whirl  of 
resplendent  prosperity,  she  had  hours  of 
unsatisfied  yearning  for  something  uii 
attainable  in  this  direction,  the  world 
would  not  have  guessed  it.  Whenever 
we  heard  of  her  she  was  the  centre  and 
star  of  whatever  for  the  raomeut  excited 
the  world  of  fashion.  It  was  indeed,  at 
last,  in  the  zenith  of  her  gay  existence 
that  I became  aware  of  a certain  feminine 
anxiety  about  her  in  our  neighborhood. 
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She  had  been,  years  before,  very  ill  in 
Paris,  and  the  apprehensions  for  her  safe- 
ty now  were  based  upon  the  recollection 
of  her  peril  then.  The  days  came  when 
the  tender-hearted  Miss  Forsythe  went 
about  the  house  restless,  impatient,  tear- 
ful, waiting  for  a summons  that  was  sure 
to  come  when  she  was  needed.  She 
thought  only  of  her  child,  as  she  called 
her,  and  all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
was  stirred;  these  years  of  cloud  and  sep- 
aration and  pain  were  as  they  had  not 
been.  Little  Margaret  had  promised  to 
send  for  her.  She  would  not  obtrude  be- 
fore she  was  wanted,  but  Margaret  was 
certain  to  send.  And  she  was  ready  for 
departure  the  instant  the  despatch  came 
from  Henderson — “ Margaret  wants  you 
to  come  at  once.”  I went  with  her. 

In  calamity,  trouble,  sorrow,  it  is  won- 
derful how  the  ties  of  blood  assert  them- 
selves. In  this  hour  I am  sure  that  Mar- 
garet longed  for  no  one  more  than  her 
dear  aunt,  in  whose  arms,  as  a child,  she 
had  so  often  forgotten  her  griefs.  She 
had  been  able  to  live  without  her — nay, 
for  a long  time  her  presence  had  been 
something  of  a restraint  and  a rebuke, 
and  her  feelings  had  hardened  toward 
her.  Why  is  it  that  the  heart  hardens  in 
prosperity? 

When  we  arrived,  Margaret  was  very 
ill.  The  house  itself  had  a serious  air:  it 
was  no  longer  the  palace  of  festivity  and 
gavety;  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
secure  quiet;  the  pavement  was  littered; 
and  within,  the  hushed  movements  and 
the  sombre  looks  spoke  of  apprehension 
and  the  absence  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 
the  life  and  light  of  the  house.  Our  ar- 
rival seemed  to  be  a relief  to  Henderson. 
Little  was  said.  I had  never  before  seen 
him  nervous,  never  before  so  restless  and 
anxious,  probably  never  before  in  all  his 
career  had  he  been  unnerved  with  a sense 
of  his  own  helplessness. 

“She  has  been  asking  for  you  this  mo- 
ment,” he  said,  as  he  accompanied  Miss 
Forsythe  to  Margaret’s  apartment. 

“ Dear,  dear  aunt,  I knew  you  would 
come— I love  you  so;”  she  had  tried  to 
raise  herself  a little  in  her  bed,  and  was 
sobbing  like  a child  in  her  aunt's  arms. 

“ You  must  have  courage,  Margaret;  it 
will  all  be  well.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  so  discouraged;  I’m  so 
tired.” 

The  vigil  began.  The  nurses  were  in 
waiting.  The  family  physician  would 


not  leave  the  house.  He  was  a man  of 
great  repute  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Sef* 
tel’s  name  was  well  known  to  me,  but  I 
had  never  met  him  before;  a man  past 
middle  life,  smooth -shaven,  thin  iron- 
gray  hair,  grave,  usually  taciturn,  delib- 
erate in  all  his  movements,  as  if  every 
gesture  were  important  and  significant, 
but  with  a kindly  face.  Knowing  that 
every  moment  of  his  waking  life  was  gold- 
en, I could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
power  that  could  command  his  exclusive 
service  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  he 
came  down,  we  talked  together  in  Hen- 
derson’s room. 

u It  is  a question  of  endurance,  of  con- 
stitution,” he  said;  “many  weak  women 
have  this  quality  of  persistence;  many 
strong  women  go  to  pieces  at  once;  we 
know  little  about  it.  Mrs.  Henderson” — 
glancing  about  him — “has  everything  to 
live  for;  that’s  in  her  favor.  I suppose 
there  are  not  two  other  men  in  the  coun- 
try whose  fortune  equals  Henderson's.” 

I do  not  know  how  it  was,  probably  the 
patient  was  not  forgotten,  but  in  a mo- 
ment the  grave  doctor  was  asking  me  if 
I had  seen  the  last  bulletin  about  the 
yacht  regatta.  He  took  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  contest,  and  described  to  me 
the  build  and  sailing  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent yachts  entered,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  as  to  which  would  win,  and  why. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  recent  election  : like  a true 
New-Yorker,  his  chief  interest  centred  in 
the  city  politics  and  not  in  the  national 
elections.  Without  the  least  unbending 
from  his  dignity,  he  told  me  many  anec- 
dotes about  city  politicians,  which  would 
have  been  amusing  if  I had  not  been 
anxious  about  other  things. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  night, 
and  the  day,  I cannot  tell  how.  But  at 
evening  I knew  by  the  movements  in  the 
house  that  the  crisis  had  come.  I was 
waiting  in  Henderson’s  library.  An  hour 
passed,  when  Henderson  came  hurrying 
in,  pale,  excited,  but  joyous. 

“Thank  God,”  he  cried,  “it  is  a boy!” 

“And  Margaret?”  I gasped. 

“Is  doing  very  well!”  He  touched  a 
bell,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  servant. 
“We  will  drink  to  the  dear  girl  and  to 
the  heir  of  the  house.” 

He  was  in  great  spirits.  The  doctor 
joined  us,  but  I noticed  that  he  was  anx- 
ious, and  he  did  not  stay  long.  Hender- 
son was  in  and  out,  talking,  excited,  rest- 
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less.  But  everything  was  going  very  well, 
he  thought.  At  last,  as  we  sat  talking, 
a servant  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a 
frightened  look. 

“The  baby,  sir!” 

“What  r 

Alas!  there  had  been  an  heir  of  the 
house  of  Henderson  for  just  two  hours; 
and  Margaret  was  not  sustaining  herself. 

Why  go  on  ? Henderson  was  beside 
himself;  stricken  with  grief,  enraged,  I 
believe,  as  well,  at  the  thought  of  his  own 
impotence.  Messengers  were  despatched, 
a consultation  was  called.  The  best  skill 
of  the  city,  at  any  cost,  was  at  Margaret’s 
bedside.  Was  there  anything,  then,  that 
money  could  not  do?  How  weak  we  are! 

The  next  day  the  patient  was  no  better; 
she  was  evidently  sinking.  The  news 
went  swiftly  round  the  city.  It  needed 
a servant  constantly  at  the  door  to  an- 
swer the  stream  of  sympathetic  inquirers. 
Reporters  were  watching  the  closed  house 
from  the  opposite  pavement.  I under- 
took to  satisfy  some  of  them  who  gained 
the  steps  and  came  forward,  civil  enough, 
and  note-books  in  hand,  when  the  door 
was  opened.  This  intrusion  of  curiosity 
seemed  so  dreadful. 

The  great  house  was  silent.  How  vain 
and  empty  and  pitiful  it  all  seemed  as 
I wandered  alone  through  the  gorgeous 
apartments!  What  a mockery  it  all  was 
of  the  tragedy  impending  above-stairs — 
the  approach  on  list-shod  feet  of  the  great 
enemy ! Let  us  not  be  unjust.  He  would 
have  come  just  the  same  if  his  prey  had 
lain  in  a farm-house  among  the  hills,  or 
in  a tenement-house  in  C Street. 

A day  and  a night,  and  another  day — 
and  then  ! It  was  Miss  Forsythe  who 


came  down  to  me,  with  strained  eyes  and 
awe  in  her  face.  It  needed  no  words. 
She  put  her  face  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  broken. 

I could  not  stay  in  the  house.  I went 
out  into  the  streets,  the  streets  brilliant  in 
the  sun  of  an  autumn  day,  into  the  town, 
gay,  bustling,  crowded,  pulsing  with  vig- 
orous life.  How  blue  the  sky  was!  The 
sparrows  twittered  in  Madison  Square; 
the  idlers  sat  in  the  sun;  the  children 
chased  their  hoops  about  the  fountain. 

I wandered  into  the  club.  The  news 
had  preceded  me  there.  More  than  one 
member  in  the  reading-room  grasped  my 
hand,  with  just  a word  of  sympathy.  Two 
young  fellows,  whom  I had  last  seen  at 
the  Henderson  dinner,  were  seated  at  a 
small  table. 

“ It’s  rough,  Jack”  — the  speaker 
paused,  with  a match  in  his  hand — “it’s 

rough.  I’ll  be  if  she  was  not  the 

finest  woman  I ever  knew.” 

My  wife  and  I were  sitting  in  the  or- 
chestra stalls  of  the  Metropolitan.  The 
opera  was  Siegfried.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  as  we  turned  to  the  house,  we 
saw  Carmen  enter  a box,  radiant,  in  white. 
Henderson  followed,  and  took  a seat  a 
little  in  shadow  behind  her.  There  were 
others  in  the  box.  There  was  a little 
movement  and  flutter  as  they  came  in,  and 
glasses  were  turned  that  way. 

“ Married,  and  it  is  only  two  years/’  I 
said. 

“ It  is  only  a year  and  eight  mouths,” 
my  wife  replied. 

And  the  world  goes  on  as  cheerfully 
and  prosperously  as  ever. 

THE  END. 


- THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

BY  HON.  RICARDO  BECERRA. 


COLOMBIA,  through  her  possession  of 
an  extensive  coast  line  which  stretches 
northward  along  both  oceans,  taking  in 
the  isthmuses  of  Darien  and  Panama,  oc- 
cupies in  the  southern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent a similar  position  to  that  which 
Mexico  occupies  in  the  northern,  figuring 
at  once  as  a Central  American  and  a South 
American  power. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  projects 
into  the  territory  of  Colombia  three  of  its 
principal  ranges,  which  form  in  their 


turn  three  river  basins.  In  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  basins,  the  central  and 
the  eastern,  communication  with  other 
countries  is  facilitated  by  the  river  Mag- 
dalena, the  principal  river  of  the  former, 
and  by  the  Meta,  a branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  Napo,  the  Guaviare,  and  the  Cagueta, 
large  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  eastern  basin. 

The  victory  of  Boyaca,  gained  in  1819, 
destroyed  the  military  power  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
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Granada,  which  had  constituted  itself  in 
1813  an  independent  state,  entered  into 
a confederation  with  the  Presidency  of 
Quito  and  the  Captaincy-General  of  Ven- 
ezuela, thus  forming  the  first  republic 
of  Colombia,  the  creation  of  the  military 
rather  than  the  political  genius  of  Bolivar. 
At  the  death  of  Bolivar,  in  1830,  the  three 
states  separated  amicably,  and  New  Gra- 
nada, created  an  independent  republic  by 
the  constitution  of  1831,  maintained  with 
varying  success  that  form  of  government 
until  1863,  when,  after  a short  trial  of  a 
moderate  decentralized  administration, 
she  adopted  a form  of  government — a 
federation  of  sovereign  states — similar  to 
that  which  in  1789  the  Uuited  States  of 
North  America  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  materially  modify.  The  new 
form  of  government,  which  lasted  twenty- 
three  years,  did  not  prove  a success,  for 
another  and  recent  political  revolution 
has  left  the  country  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  forty  years  ago.  A cen- 
tral government  has  replaced  the  simple 
federation  of  sovereign  states  formed  in 
1863.  An  executive,  whose  chief  officer 
is  a President  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
a term  of  six  years;  a Congress,  composed 
of  two  chambers,  which  assembles  every 
two  years;  and  a Supreme  Court  and  ju- 
diciary tribunals,  presided  over  by  judges 
who  are  not  removable — constitute  the 
three  departments  of  the  government. 
The  powers  vested  in  it  are  extensive  and 
efficient.  Individual  rights  have  suffered 
some  limitations,  but  freedom  of  industry, 
and,  above  all,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
religious  worship,  remain  intact. 

This  not  altogether  felicitous  scheme  of 
government  is  the  work  equally  of  the 
two  great  political  parties,  the  conserv- 
ative and  the  liberal,  into  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Colombia,  since  it  first  existed  as 
a nation,  have  been  divided.  Both  are 
patriotic  and  honest,  and  in  the  ranks  of 
each  are  to  be  found  citizens  eminent  for 
their  abilities  and  their  learning.  Both, 
however,  are  alike  unpractical  in  their 
views,  and  both  show  themselves  equally 
wanting,  in  their  struggles  for  power,  in 
the  qualitiesof  judgment  and  moderation. 
The  country,  moreover,  lacks  the  material 
elements  of  social  and  political  stability. 

With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  Colombia 
has  a larger  population,  and  one  relatively 
more  homogeneous,  owing  to  the  continual 
intermixture  of  her  three  great  races,  and 
to  the  action  of  her  Legislature,  by  which 


all  class  distinctions  have  been  abolished, 
than  any  of  the  South  American  states, 
and  she  is,  too,  the  one  most  capable  of 
rapid  growth. 

In  effect,  while  according  to  the  census 
of  1808  the  ancient  viceroyalty  had  some- 
thing less  than  a million  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  that  of  1843  she  had  twice, 
and  according  to  that  of  1870,  three  times 
that  number.  Judging  from  this  pro- 
gressive increase  in  her  population,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Colombia  has  at  the 
present  day  more  than  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  she  may  count  with  certainty  on 
possessing  from  five  and  a half  to  six  mill- 
ions, without  taking  into  consideration 
the  contingent  that  may  be  supplied  by 
foreign  emigration,  which  has  been  thus 
far  insignificant.  The  three  races  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  the  fusion 
of  which  advances  at  a rapid  rate,  are,  in 
order  of  importance  and  numbers:  the 
Spanish,  or  pure  white  race,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  region  of  the  plateaus  toward 
the  north  and  in  the  ancient  state  of 
Antioquia,  where  its  most  active  and 
energetic  portion  dwells;  the  mestizo,  the 
result  of  the  intermixture  of  the  Spanish 
and  indigenous  races ; and  finally, the  pure 
negro,  now  very  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, but  physically  improved  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate  and  of  the  civil 
liberty  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  as  well  as  by  its  gradual  intermix- 
ture with  the  European  and  the  indigenous 
races.  As  regards  the  pure  aborigines, 
that  is  to  say,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
tribes  brought  under  Spanish  dominion 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  these  do  not 
constitute  an  element  worthy  of  especial 
enumeration. 

The  country  for  the  most  part,  owing 
to  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  presents 
to  the  eye  magnificent  and  beautiful  pan- 
oramas. Here  are  steep  mountains,  there 
deep  and  extensive  valleys,  and  further 
on  broad  plateaus,  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
lombia thus  enjoying  in  the  tropics  every 
variety  of  temperature;  for,  as  the  savant 
Caldas  says  in  speaking  of  the  different 
climates  of  this  region,  “ It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  descend  a distance  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  leagues  in  order  to  pass  from 
polar  snows  to  the  heat  of  Senegal.'* 

The  forests  of  Colombia  abound  in 
trees  which  are  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, for  dyeing,  and  for  cabinet-work; 
and  balsamic  plants  and  gums,  medicinal 
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and  otherwise  useful  to  man,  are  no  less 
abundant.  In  the  exhibition  of  natural 
products  which  took  place  in  the  capital 
of  the  republic  in  1870  there  were  more 
than  seven  hundred  kinds  of  the  above- 
mentioned  woods. 

The  country  also  abounds  in  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  iron,  copper,  lead, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  rock-crystal, 
marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  jet,  salt,  coal, 
sulphur,  lime,  gypsum,  and  other  mineral 
products.  On  the  coast,  especially  on  the 
coasts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  of 
the  bay  of  Rio  Hacha,  are  found  pearls  and 
coral.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  these  natural  riches,  however,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  has  been  hitherto  almost  com- 
pletely neglected,  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  of  all  the  political  di- 
visions of  Spanish  America,  supplies  the 
smallest  contingent  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world.  Various  causes  have  contributed 
to  produce  so  deplorable  a state  of  back- 
wardness : continual  political  dissen- 
sions, and  the  revolutions  that  have  been 
their  result,  without  either  party  having 
found  it  possible  thus  far  to  solve  satis- 
factorily the  problem  of  combining  order 
and  liberty,  and  thus  bestowing  on  the 
country  the  blessing  of  a prosperous  and 
lasting  peace;  the  misdirected  system  of 
education  adopted  by  the  state,  which 
tends  to  over-stimulate  the  imaginative 
faculties  of  the  race,  and  to  maintain  the 
system  of  bureaucracy , which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  of  those  countries; 
the  little  attention  given  to  scientific  ag- 
riculture and  to  engineering  in  its  di- 
verse applications;  and  finally,  the  diver- 
sified character  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, crossed  as  it  is  by  three  of  the  chief 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  presenting  unusual 
difficulties  to  transportation.  This  state 
of  things  must  continue  until  foreign 
capital  shall  facilitate  communication  by 
constructing  numerous  lines  of  railway. 

The  actual  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Colombia  may  be  estimated  at 
fourteen  million  dollars  for  exports,  and 
from  fifteen  to. sixteen  million  dollars  for 
imports,  which  gives  a total  amount  of 
thirty  millions. 

The  exports  of  Colombia,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  are,  minerals,  agri- 
cultural products,  cattle  and  cattle  prod- 
ucts, and  forest  products.  Only  four 
years  ago  quinine,  vegetable  ivory,  caou- 


tchouc, and  dyestuffs  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  six  million  dollars.  But  the 
cheap  production  of  quinine  in  British  In- 
dia, and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  other  articles  mentioned,  have  almost 
completely  destroyed  this  branch  of  trade. 

Of  the  richness  of  the  mines  worked  in 
Colombia  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  counting  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  yield  of  gold 
and  silver  amounted  to  the  sum  of  653 
million  dollars,  of  which,  if  we  regard  the 
country  as  divided  into  two  sections,  sep- 
arated by  the  river  Magdalena,  633  mill- 
ions would  belong  to  the  region  lying  west 
of  the  river,  and  twenty  millions  to  that 
lying  east.  The  present  annual  yield  of 
both  metals  together  may  be  estimated 
at  seven  million  dollars,  of  which  five 
belong  to  Antioquia  and  one  to  Tolima, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  among 
the  Cauca,  Panama,  and  Santander.  The 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  situated  in 
the  mountains,  generally  in  healthy  lo- 
calities of  a moderate,  and  in  some  re- 
gions even  cold,  temperature.  Foreigners 
may  become  owners  of  mines  under  the 
same  conditions  as  natives. 

Agricultural  products,  which,  next  to 
minerals,  form  the  bulk  of  Colombian  ex- 
ports, are:  coffee,  the  production  of  which 
increases  every  year,  and  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  present  at 
350,000  quintals;  cacao,  chiefly  from 
the  Cauca,  the  annual  value  of  which, 
however,  does  not  exceed  $300,000  to 
$400,000;  indigo  of  the  best  quality,  the 
remains  of  a trade  which  in  1871  and 
1872  was  very  prosperous,  but  which  has 
fallen  off  considerably  since  that  time; 
and  finally,  tobacco,  manufactured  and  in 
the  leaf,  the  remains  also  of  an  industry 
which  up  to  1870  reached  an  annual  value 
of  four  million  dollars. 

Hides,  also,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 
annually,  are  among  the  exports;  fruits, 
chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  which  are 
grown  on  the  isthmus  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bolivar,  and  the  annual  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  half  a million 
dollars;  plants,  and  stuffed  birds. 

Agriculture  is  in  a very  backward  con- 
dition in  Colombia,  and  there  are  large 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  land  is 
still  cultivated  according  to  the  methods 
employed  there  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
But  in  other  sections,  especially  in  those 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  potatoes  on  the  table-lands,  and  to 
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that  of  coffee,  indigo,  and  sugar-cane  ou 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  a mod- 
erate temperature  prevails,  modern  agri- 
cultural implements  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation begin  to  be  used  with  good  suc- 
cess. Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  in  the 
villages  of  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
and  to  restore  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Ambalema  and  Carmen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Magdalena,  as  well  as  in  Palmira, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  regions  which 
produced  an  article  that  was  considered 
in  the  world’s  market  as  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Cuba,  until  a singular  disease,  but 
little  understood  and  vainly  combated, 
attacked  the  plant  and  caused  a degener- 
ation of  the  leaf. 

Formerly  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  the 
state  of  Bolivar  and  the  grassy  plains  of 
Rio  Hacha  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
Cuba  cattle  superior  to  those  of  Texas ; but 
the  heavy  duties  lately  imposed  on  them, 
together  with  the  recent  monetary  crisis 
in  that  island,  have  ruined  this  branch  of 
traffic.  In  the  interior  the  breed  of  stock, 
especially  of  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Some  specimens 
of  the  first-mentioned  animals  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  of  those  exhibited 
at  the  cattle  fairs  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Sheep  also  have  improved 
greatly,  and  in  the  valleys  on  the  heights 
of  the  Andes  they  multiply  almost  if  not 
quite  as  rapidly  as  the  flocks  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  source  of  wealth  of 
the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Andalusian  race  of  horses,  recently 
crossed  with  the  English  and  the  pure  Arab, 
has  produced  some  very  fine  specimens. 
Mules  are  very  numerous  in  Colombia, 
and  form  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
industries  and  traffic  of  the  country,  as 
they  are  employed  to  transport  its  prod- 
ucts over  steep  and  precipitous  mountain 
roads.  They  are  small,  but  of  great  en- 
durance; they  perform  journeys  of  six 
or  seven  leagues  laden  with  bulky  loads 
weighing  as  much  as  two  or  even  two 
and  a half  quintals.  The  market  value 
of  a mule  is  from  $70  to  $100,  if  the  an- 
imal is  in  good  condition.  The  richest 
cattle  regions  of  the  country  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upia  and  the  Meta,  in 
the  Eastern  Basin;  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Magdalena;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cauca;  and  in  the  savannas  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Bolivar. 

In  some  of  these  cattle  districts  there 
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are  ranches  which  contain  as  many  as 
20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  horses  and  mules.  The  price  of 
meat  is  comparatively  low  in  the  princi- 
pal centres  of  consumption,  as  it  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a pound  retail. 

The  coffee-producing  districts  are  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Cucuta,  on  the  Ven- 
ezuelan frontier,  in  Ocana;  on  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Magdalena,  in  Bucaramanga; 
in  the  interior  of  the  department  of  San- 
tander; and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordil- 
lera descending  to  the  Magdalena,  in  the 
department  of  Cundinaraarca.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  possessing 
most  aroma  and  of  the  smallest  grain  is 
exported  to  France  and  England,  while 
that  of  largest  grain  and  possessing  least 
aroma  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  yield  of  each  tree  is  from  one 
pound  to  a pound  and  a half. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  to  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Colombia  annually  amounts, 
a third  at  least  is  the  product  of  her  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Her  imports  from 
this  country  may  be  estimated  at$5,000,000, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  lard,  and  oth- 
er articles  of  food,  for  which  a market  is 
found  in  the  interior  wherever  steam-boat 
communication  extends;  hardware;  ma- 
chinery, industrial  and  agricultural;  rails 
and  rolling  stock;  oil,  lamps,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Colombia  sends  here  in  exchange 
coffee,  hides,  cacao,  fruits,  medicinal  bal- 
sams, such  as  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  caou- 
tchouc, and  some  other  articles  in  quanti- 
ties too  small  to  deserve  mention.  Min- 
eral products  begin  to  be  exported  from 
the  mines  worked  in  Choco,  Antioquia, 
and  the  upper  Magdalena  by  American 
capitalists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with- 
in a few  years,  when  American  labor  and 
capital  shall  have  still  further  developed 
this  industry.  New  York  will  become,  in 
common  with  London  and  Paris,  a mar- 
ket for  Colombian  gold  and  silver. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  al- 
though very  backward  and  insignificant, 
both  as  to  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
its  products,  deserves  mention  as  being 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  clothing  of 
the  poorer  working*  cl  asses  of  the  popula- 
tion, more  especially  those  of  the  central 
and  northern  departments,  and  of  a part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  republic. 

The  peasant  of  those  regions  wears  a straw 
hat,  a cotton  shirt,  trousers  also  of  a cot- 
ton fabric  called  manta , badly  dyed,  but 
of  strong  texture,  and  a covering  for  the 
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feet  called  alpargata , made  of  the  fibres 
of  th efique  or  cocuiza,  and  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Spanish  infantry  in  the  Basque 
Provinces,  and  the  only  kind  adapted  to 
mountainous  roads.  To  these  garments, 
all  of  native  manufacture,  are  added  a 
cotton  or  linen  poncho  for  the  hot  regions, 
and  the  woollen  ruana  for  the  cold.  The 
peasant  women  wear  the  same  kind  of 
hat  and  shoes  as  the  men,  and  for  some  of 
their  garments  make  use  of  a woollen 
fabric  manufactured  in  the  country;  but 
for  their  clothing  in  general  they  buy 
foreign  fabrics,  particularly  muslins  and 
calicoes  of  English  and  German  manufac- 
ture, costing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
yard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  those 
of  a large  part  of  the  Cauca,  all  those  of 
Antioquia,  of  the  north,  and  of  Santander, 
and  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the  large 
cities,  use  fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture 
exclusively,  often  going  beyond  their 
means  in  doing  so. 

Two  noteworthy  and  very  significant 
facts  will  complete  the  idea  we  desire  to 
give  of  the  present  state,  social  and  eco- 
nomic, of  the  people  of  Colombia. 

There  are  among  them  no  large  for- 
tunes, and  it  may  even  be  said  that  there 
are  not  more  than  ten  persons  in  the 
whole  country  who  possess  a fortune  of 
over  a million  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  a certain  material  well-being  is 
common  among  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, excepting  only  those  who,  through 
thriftlessness  or  laziness,  refuse  to  work, 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil.  It  may  be  said  that  in  San- 
tander and  in  Antioquia  there  is  not  a 
single  laborer  who  does  not  own  his  own 
house  and  a plot  of  ground,  together  with 
a few  head  of  cattle  and  three  or  four 
mules.  A like  state  of  things  exists  in 
Tolima  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Cauca.  In  Cundinamarca 
and  in  Boyaca  the  distribution  of  wealth 
is  less  satisfactory,  for  the  laborer  there 
lives  wretchedly,  and  saves  nothing  out  of 
his  scanty  wages.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  further  increased  by  the 
equitable  division  of  the  land  among  the 
people,  more  especially  since  1860,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  no  longer  hold  property  in  mort- 
main, the  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
her,  amounting  then  to  $14,000,000,  hav- 
ing at  least  tripled  itself  since  that  time. 

The  second  noteworthy  fact  regarding 
Colombia  is  the  eminently  national  char- 


acter of  the  progress  made  by  her.  While 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  even  Venezuela,  have  received 
a powerful  impulse,  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial, by  the  introduction  into  those  coun- 
tries of  a large  amount  of  foreign  capital 
and  of  thousands  of  foreign  laborers,  Co- 
lombia, with  the  single  exception  of  the 
territory  of  Panama,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  liberality  of  her  institu- 
tions, has  hitherto  lacked,  and  still  lacks, 
this  potent  element  of  progress.  Thus 
while  the  other  countries  of  America  de- 
velop and  become  strong  and  vigorous  by 
the  infusion  of  rich  European  blood,  Co- 
lombia subsists  and  progresses,  though 
slowly  it  is  true,  by  the  almost  unaided 
force  of  her  own  vital  elements.  There 
are  fewer  Europeans  and  North  Americans 
resident  on  her  soil  than  there  are  on  that 
of  any  other  Spanish-American  country ; 
and  almost  all  the  manufactories,  and  the 
larger  number  of  the  great  enterprises  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  are  in  the  hands  of 
natives,  and  are  supported  by  native  cap- 
ital. Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  even 
that  carried  on  with  other  countries,  es- 
pecially that  with  Ecuador  and  the  va- 
rious European  seaports,  a large  part  of 
the  mining  industry,  the  whole  of  the  ag- 
ricultural industry,  the  navigation  of  the 
Magdalena,  the  Cauca,  and  the  river  Le- 
brija,  the  banking  and  commission  houses, 
and,  finally,  five  of  the  railways  in  course 
of  construction,  are  in  the  hands  of  Co- 
lombians, and  have  been  established  and 
maintained  by  Colombian  capital  and 
credit. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  the  resi- 
due of  that  contracted  by  her  in  union 
with  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
in  gaining  her  independence,  hardly 
reaches  eleven  millions,  while  that  occa- 
sioned by  her  trade  and  other  indus- 
tries probably  does  not  exceed  two. 
Foreign  capital  has  been  employed  in 
Colombia  only  in  the  work  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Savanilla  to  the  Mag- 
dalena, and  in  some  few  commercial  enter- 
prises in  Cucuta  and  Antioquia.  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  French  capital  has 
lately  been  employed  in  the  working  of 
various  mines  recently  discovered.  The 
revenues  of  the  nation  for  the  two  years 
1887-89  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  derived  from  the  customs,_the 
working  of  the  national  salt  mines,  stamp 
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duties,  taxes  on  the  slaughtering  of  cattle, 
the  subsidy  paid  to  the  government  by  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  other  sources  of 
minor  importance.  The  annual  revenues 
of  the  nation  are  less  by  a million  dollars 
than  its  expenses,  of  which  the  sources 
are:  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  6000 
men,  the  salaries  of  state  employes,  the 
collecting  of  the  taxes,  the  consolidation 
of  the  internal  debt,  the  support  of  public 
education,  and  the  construction- of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  connect  the  interior 
with  the  upper  Magdalena. 

The  Colombian  tariff  is  comparatively 
a moderate  one,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
its  average  does  not  exceed  35  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  imported  article.  The 
system  employed  is  that  of  gross  weight, 
a method  which  facilitates  trade,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  subject  to  great 
inequalities.  Imports  of  machinery  for 
mining  purposes,  agricultural  implements, 
materials  for  telegraphs  and  railroads, 
sailing  vessels  and  naval  supplies,  books 
and  paper  for  printing,  and  various  raw 
materials  are  exempt  from  duty.  The 
foreign  national  debt  is  eleven  million 
dollars,  and  the  home  floating  debt,  which 
is  at  present  being  amortized,  amounts  to 
an  equal  sum. 

Telegraphic  communication  has  in- 
creased greatly  within  the  last  seven 
years.  The  country  possesses  ample 
means  of  internal  communication,  and 
its  telegraphic  wires  connect  in  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  cable  between  the  United 
States  and  South  and  Central  America, 
and  by  land  directly  with  the  capitals  of 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  The  tariff  for 
its  use  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Public  instruction  has  made  great  prog- 
ress since  1871,  and,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  1882,  there  existed  in  the  republic 
in  the  former  year  1200  primary  schools, 
nine  normal  schools  for  female  teachers 
and  nine  for  male  teachers,  six  high- 
schools,  two  agricultural  institutes,  an 
institute  for  the  fine  arts,  an  industrial 
school,  a military  college,  a national  uni- 
versity possessing  four  chairs  — one  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  one  of  juris- 
prudence, one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  one  of  medicine — including  in  all  an 
attendance  of  100,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  local  governments,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  support  numer- 
ous institutions,  among  which  are  worthy 
of  mention  the  flourishing  seminaries  of 
Medellin,  Bogota,  and  Pamplona.  But 
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while  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
learned  professions,  the  more  practical 
sciences  are  neglected.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
and  litterateurs  abound,  while  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  architects  and  engineers,  me- 
chanics and  other  workmen,  in  the  branch- 
es of  really  creative  and  reproductive 
labor. 

The  country  has  been  suffering  for  some 
years  past  from  the  effects  of  an  economic 
and  monetary  crisis,  the  result  of  a grad- 
ual depreciation  in  the  value  of  exportable 
fruits,  and  in  more  recent  times  of  the 
enormous  and  unproductive  outlay  of 
public  wealth  to  which  the  civil  war  of 
1885  gave  rise. 

The  coin  in  circulation  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  was  the  silver  half- 
dollar  of  0.835  fine,  with  a legal  value  of 
fifty  cents,  hard  money,  which  lost  in 
foreign  exchange  from  28  to  33  per  cent. 
This  coin,  however,  passed  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
place it  by  a legal  tender  of  paper  money, 
the  amount  of  which  issued  up  to  the 
present  date  is  $8,322,590.  This  paper 
money  is  admissible  for  its  nominal  value 
in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  contributions 
annually  collected  by  the  state  and  the 
local  governments,  and  as  the  amount  of 
these  revenues  exceeds  $12,000,000,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money  is  limited  to  the 
same  amount  by  law,  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore suffered  so  great  a depreciation  in 
value  as  was  to  be  feared,  and  has  never 
yet  sunk  to  the  low  value  which  the  paper 
money  of  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Brazil  has  occasionally  reached.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  rate  of  exchange  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  for  $190  in 
paper  $100  in  American  gold  may  be  had, 
or  a sum  equivalent  to  this  in  French  or 
English  gold. 

Colombia  will  return  to  specie  payment 
in  proportion  as  she  develops  her  in- 
dustries, at  present  in  a backward  state, 
and  providing  that,  to  the  equilibrium 
already  reached  between  her  revenues 
and  her  expenses,  she  adds  a stable  gov- 
ernment which  shall  encourage  labor 
and  protect  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights. 

The  American  who,  either  from  curi- 
osity or  for  business  purposes,  desires  to 
visit  the  interior  of  Colombia,  may  em- 
bark at  New  York  on  any  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  or  Atlas  line,  or  on 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  line  which 
plies  between  New  York  and  Venezuela, 
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stopping  at  the  Dutch  colony  of  Cura- 
goa.  The  Pacific  Mail  line  will  take  him 
in  eight  days  to  Aspinwall,  on  the 
Atlantic,  whence  the  railroad  (of  Amer- 
ican ownership)  will  carry  him  in  three 
hours  to  the  city  of  Panama,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  order  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  neighboring 
state  of  the  Cauca,  our  traveller  will  em- 
bark on  one  of  the  English  steamers  of 
the  Pacific  line,  which  will  take  him  in 
forty-eight  hours  to  the  port  of  Buena- 
ventura, the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Cauca.  The  railroad  running  thence 
to  the  city  of  Cali,  and  the  construction  of 
which  advances  very  slowly,  will  take 
him  in  a few  hours  to  within  two  short 
days’  journey  on  mule-back  of  the  last- 
named  city,  which  is  a considerable  com- 
mercial centre.  From  that  point  he  may 
proceed,  at  his  choice,  either  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Ecuador,  passing  through  Po- 
poyan,  a historic  city  and  an  ancient  min- 
ing centre,  to  Pasto,  a city  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants, and  the  most  important  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  republic.  To  make 
this  journey  by  bad  mule  roads  requires 
ten  or  twelve  days,  at  a cost  to  the  travel- 
ler of  $120,  which  includes  the  carriage  of 
light  baggage. 

From  Cali  the  traveller  may  also  pro- 
ceed to  Palmira,  which  produces  the  to- 
bacco of  the  same  name  ; to  Buga,  an  im- 
portant centre  of  agricultural  and  cattle 
interests,  with  a numerous  population;  to 
the  city  of  Cartago,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  magnificent  mountain  of  the  Quindio; 
to  the  new  and  flourishing  city  of  Mari- 
sales,  which  has  a population  of  25,000 
inhabitants  and  an  active  trade,  and 
which  is  the  centre  of  a mining  district; 
and  may  proceed  thence  to  Medellin,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Abur- 
ra.  Medellin  is  a very  opulent  city,  the 
residence  of  the  principal  capitalists  of 
the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial and  mining  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. At  some  distance  from  Medellin 
lies  Titiribi,  where  various  important  met- 
al foundries  are  in  operation,  as  well  as  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Zaucudo,  a private  en- 
terprise which  produces  a million  dollars 
annually. 

Stopping  at  Cartago,  the  traveller  may 
cross  the  grand  mountain  of  the  Quindio, 
emerge  at  Ibague,  the  present  capital  of 
Tolima,  a city  which  enjoys  a delightful 
climate,  and  which,  through  the  richness 


of  the  gold  mines  recently  discovered  in 
its  vicinity,  is  destined  to  a great  future. 
Continuing  his  journey,  and  crossing  the 
river  Magdalena  by  the  magnificent  iron 
bridge  at  Girardot,  he  may  in  three  short 
days’  time,  and  by  easy  stages  by  rail- 
way, mule,  and  coach,  reach  the  city  of 
Bogotd,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  This 
last  journey,  as  well  as  that  to  Antioquia, 
is  a difficult  one,  owing  to  the  bad  condi- 
tion of*  many  of  the  roads.  It  requires 
more  than  twelve  days,  at  a cost  of  about 
$140,  to  make  it.  The  traveller  who  takes 
this  route,  however,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  finest  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Cauca,  which  Bolivar 
called  a “Paradise  inhabited  by  devils/’ 
alluding  by  this  antithesis  to  the  political 
dissensions  which  so  frequently  imbitter 
the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 

By  the  route  through  Curagoa  the 
traveller  may  enter  Colombia  through 
Cucuta.  The  journey  from  CuraQoa  to 
Cucuta  may  be  made  with  comfort,  and 
at  little  cost,  in  four  days,  proceeding  by 
steamer  as  far  as  the  port  of  Vilamizar 
and  across  Lake  Maracaibo,  disembark- 
ing at  the  Venezuelan  city  of  the  same 
name.  From  that  port  an  excellent  rail- 
road transports  the  traveller  in  a few 
hours  to  Cucuta.  from  which  city  he 
may  proceed  to  the  interior,  crossing  the 
northern  portion  of  the  republic,  and 
traversing  at  his  pleasure  the  coffee- 
growing  valleys  of  Churacota  and  Pam- 
plona, where  are  situated  the  cities  of  the 
same  name;  the  salubrious  district  of  Bu- 
caramanga,  which  produces  coffee,  cacao, 
and  gold,  and  which  has  some  compar- 
atively populous  cities,  where  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  social  civilized  life  may  be  en- 
joyed ; the  mountains  of  San  Gil  and  Socor 
ro,  where  are  thriving  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  towns;  the  valleys  of  Mo- 
niquira  and  Chiquinquira,  the  former  rich 
in  copper  mines  and  the  latter  in  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests  and  in 
cattle;  and  lastly,  the  plains  of  Ubate, 
Nemocon,  and  Cipaquira.  In  the  two 
latter  cities  are  the  celebrated  salt  mines, 
which  bring  in  a million  dollars  annu- 
ally to  the  state.  The  country  from  Cu- 
cuta to  Bogota  is  thickly  settled  with  im- 
portant towns;  trade  is  very  active;  pro- 
visions, principally  wheat  and  maize, 
bread,  pork  and  beef,  potatoes,  yuca,  and 
many  excellent  grains,  are  abuudant 
The  favorite  beverage  in  the  hot  valleys 
is  a sour-sweet  liquor  made  from  molasses 
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mixed  with  water,  which  refreshes,  with- 
out being  injurious  to  health.  On  the 
table-lands  the  lower  classes  literally  de- 
grade themselves  to  the  level  of  the  brute 
by  the  use  of  a distasteful  beverage  called 
chicha,  made  from  Indian-corn  and  the 
molasses  first  extracted  from  the  sugar- 
cane. This  beverage  not  only  produces, 
by  its  long-continued  or  excessive  use,  a 
stupefaction  of  the  faculties,  but  also  gives 
rise  in  time  to  the  disease  known  in  Italy 
as  pelambria.  The  journey  last  men- 
tioned may  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
at  a cost  of  $120,  including  the  carriage  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
baggage. 

Lastly,  the  traveller  may  embark  on 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Atlas  line,  of 
which  three  leave  New  York  every  month, 
and  which  will  take  him  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  stopping  at  Jamaica  and  Port  Limon, 
either  to  Carthagena,  situated  on  the  mag- 
nificent bay  of  the  same  name,  to  the  new 
port  of  Puerto  Belillo,  from  which  place 
there  is  a railroad  to  Barranquilla,  or  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Santa  Martha,  which 
has  an  excellent  and  well-sheltered  harbor. 
These  seaports,  among  which  all  the  traf- 
fic of  the  interior  is  distributed,  are  con- 
nected directly  with  the  river  Magdalena, 
the  principal  channel  of  this  trade,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  whole  remaining  country. 
Carthagena,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  real  maritime, 
military,  and  mercantile  capital  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  bordering  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  its 
fortifications,  built  at  the  enormous  cost 
of  $58,000,000,  are  to-day  little  more  than 
a monument  of  its  former  greatness,  while 
its  commercial  importance  has  also  de- 
creased. 

Barranquilla,  situated  a little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  a new  city  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  containing  handsome  and 
spacious  dwelling-houses  and  some  fine 
public  buildings,  among  them  a magnifi- 
cent market  of  brick  and  stone,  recently 
built  at  a cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  It 
possesses  colleges  and  schools,  a well- 
managed  hospital,  a public  cemetery, 
water- works,  and  numerous  carriages, 
both  public  and  private.  The  dock  yards 
and  stores  of  the  various  navigation  com- 
panies, national  and  foreign,  are  also  sit- 
uated there,  as  well  as  the  agencies  of 
the  five  transatlantic  steam-boat  lines,  the 
vessels  of  which  sail  from  the  neighbor- 
ing port. 


The  climate  of  Barranquilla  is  very 
salubrious,  and  its  heat,  which  ranges 
from  80°  to  95°  Fahr.,  is  moderated,  espe- 
cially during  the  months  from  December 
to  March,  by  strong  sea-breezes.  From 
Santa  Martha,  the  third  town  in  import- 
ance in  the  district,  the  traveller  proceeds 
by  rail  to  the  new  city  of  La  Cienaga, 
near  the  river,  which  has  a temperate 
and  salubrious  climate,  and  where  exten- 
sive plantations  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  ca- 
cao, and  other  fruit-bearing  trees  are  being 
formed. 

The  river  Magdalena,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  the  Missis- 
sippi of  Colombia, is  the  principal  channel 
of  communication  for  the  towns  situated 
on  its  banks,  in  the  valleys  and  mountain 
ridges  along  its  course.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  a distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  counting  from  Neira  and  Purifi- 
cacion,  at  its  upper  course,  to  the  ports 
near  its  mouth,  at  the  sea.  Between  the 
towns  of  Tolima  and  Cundinamarca  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  the  rapids  of  Hon- 
da, but  a railroad  recently  constructed 
between  these  two  points  has  obviated 
this  hinderance  to  communication.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  river  is  abundant 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  in  that 
region  lasts  for  six  months,  commencing 
at  the  middle  of  April,  but  it  decreases 
considerably  during  the  dry  season,  when 
navigation  becomes  difficult,  especially 
from  Puerto  Nacional  up  the  river. 
Twenty-five  steamers,  all  built  in  the 
dock-yards  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  river,  two  in 
its  upper  and  the  others  in  its  lower 
course.  They  are  capable  each  of  carry- 
ing 1500  quintals  of  merchandise  and 
forty  cabin  passengers.  The  voyage  up 
the  river,  which  was  formerly  made  in 
champans  propelled  by  oars  and  palcm - 
cos,  and  required  from  thirty  to  forty 
days,  is  now  made  in  eight  days  from 
Carthagena,  seven  from  Barranquilla, 
and  eight  from  La  Cienaga.  The  trip 
down  the  river  from  Honda  may  be  made 
in  as  short  a time  as  five  days. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  transport- 
ed by  this  route  annually  may  be  esti- 
mated at  250,000  quintals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  at  6000.  F reight,  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  $4  per  quintal  for 
the  trip  up  the  river  and  $3  for  the  trip 
down,  is  to-day  reduced  one-half,  and  is 
at  times  even  lower. 

The  traveller  may  make  the  trip  up  or 
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down  the  Magdalena  at  a total  cost  of  $50, 
including  his  baggage. 

An  indispensable  condition  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  towns  along  the  riveiv 
banks,  and  one  fully  recognized  by  their 
inhabitants,  is  the  conversion  of  the  bad 
mule  roads,  by  means  of  which  they  car- 
ry on  their  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
into  railroads,  but  up  to  the  present  date 
the  efforts  made  in  that  direction  have 
met  with  but  little  success.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Santander,  Boyacd,  and  Cundina- 
marca  hold  communication  with  each 
other,  the  first  by  means  of  two  bad 
mule  roads — a long  and  difficult  journey 
— and  of  the  river  Lebrija,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  steam  boats, 
and  the  last  two  by  means  of  a tolerably 
good  mule  road,  which  begins  at  Pesque- 
rias  and  goes  to  Bogota— a three  days’  jour- 
ney— and  by  the  railroad  now  in  process 
of  construction,  styled  the  railroad  of  Gi- 
rardot,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention.  For  the  towns  of  Tolima  sit- 
uated west  of  the  river  communication 
is  less  difficult,  as  they  lie  nearer  its 
banks,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  land 
in  the  main  level  and  unbroken.  In  the 
department  of  Antioquia  a railroad  is  be- 
ing built  between  the  Magdalena  and  Me- 
dellin, the  capital  of  the  department,  of 
which  forty -five  miles,  traversing  the 
most  unhealthy  and  difficult  part  of  the 
route,  are  already  constructed.  When 
this  road  is  completed  the  important  city 
of  Medellin  will  be  within  ten  hours’  dis- 
tance of  the  Magdalena,  and  within  five 
of  the  sea.  The  eastern  table-land,  on 
which  the  city  of  Bogota  is  situated,  em- 
braces within  its  limits  what  was  once  the 
ancient  Zipa  empire.  The  population  in 
that  region  is  very  dense,  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  which  produces  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  potatoes,  and  fodder  for  cattle,  very 
gre at.  The  wheat,  however,  is  of  mediocre 
quality,  and  poor  in  gluten,  probably  be- 


cause it  requires  the  change  of  seasons  for 
the  complete  development  of  its  nutritious 
properties.  The  city  of  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  has  a population  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  It  possesses  handsome  build- 
ings, numerous  parks  of  recent  creation, 
a university,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
poorly  endowed,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
mirable position,  and  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  a healthy  and  delightful  climate 
— advantages,  however,  counterbalanced 
to  some  extent  by  the  inconceivable  filth, 
and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  of  the 
lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  A hand- 
some theatre  is  being  constructed,  and 
the  savanna  will  within  a short  time  be 
crossed  by  a railroad  connecting  with 
that  of  Girardot. 

The  higher  classes  of  Bogota  are  in 
general  well  educated,  but  their  educa- 
tion is  of  a theoretical  rather  than  a prac- 
tical kind,  unfortunately  conducing  main- 
ly to  render  them  apt  at  controversy, 
more  especially  on  questions  connected 
with  politics,  religion,  and  literature. 

Sources  of  profitable  occupation  are 
scanty,  and,  excepting  trade,  in  which 
even  the  female  portion  of  the  population 
engage,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cold 
and  temperate  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  the  remainder  of  the  educated  classes 
depend  chiefly  for  a support  on  teaching 
and  on  political  employments,  the  compe- 
tition for  which  imbitters  party  strife  in 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

We  conclude  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a treaty — that  of  1846 
— between  Colombia  and  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  former  guarantees  to  Amer- 
icans resident  in  or  travelling  through 
that  republic  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
ample  rights.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  guarantees  to  Colombia  her 
sovereignty  over  the  coveted  territory  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  interoceanie 
free  transit  by  that  route. 


POLLY  WINSLOW. 

BY  JOHN  ELLIOTT  CURRAN. 


POLLY  WINSLOW’S  maiden  aunt 
was  a well -descended,  proud  crea- 
ture, who  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any 
reflection  on  the  family  name;  and  be- 
cause her  youngest  brother,  Miles,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  Polly,  had  taken 
to  depraved  courses,  all  her  sisterly  affec- 


tion turned  into  lasting  sisterly  hostility 
to  him.  The  aunt,  Esther,  was  one  who 
never  could  make  allowances  and  never 
forget.  And  even  after  Miles's  untimely 
death,  which  made  Polly  a whole  orphan, 
she  never  tired  of  spreading  abroad  in 
the  child’s  hearing,  by  hint,  innuendo, 
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and  proclamation,  the  viciousness  and 
blackness  of  her  father’s  life.  So  that 
Polly  had  felt  herself  from  her  earliest 
remembrance  to  be  under  a.  shadow,  an 
outcast;  through  her  father’s  misbehav- 
ior, liis  horse-racing  and  gambling — those 
were  the  faults  that  made  his  Puritanical 
sister  Esther  his  censor  and  detractor — 
to  be  forever  linked  to  all  the  blackness 
of  this  world.  If  she  had  been  a less 
gentle  and  simple  child,  she  might  have 
doubted  and  resented  this  opprobrium  as 
she  grew  into  her  first  teens;  but  Polly’s 
way  was  to  accept;  she  took  no  great  ac- 
count of  herself  at  any  time. 

Her  aunt  Esther  emphasized  this  sense 
by  seeming  rather  to  tolerate  than  love 
the  little  girl.  Esther  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  punishing  her  for  her  fa- 
ther’s misdeeds.  She  kept  her  much  at 
home,  gave  her  lessons  herself — though, 
indeed,  when  Polly  was  young,  it  would 
have  been  a long  walk  to  the  village 
school  in  Williamshead  — and  kept  her 
sewing  and  washing  dishes  and  the  like. 

There  was  little  of  children’s  society 
in  this  small  neighborhood  where  Miss 
Winslow  lived  — a spot  under  the  high 
locusts,  called  uThe  Point,”  that  ran  out 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  Old  Captain 
Grigley’s  house  was  across  the  narrow 
road, but  his  two  children  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  Abner  Morton’s  house  and 
farm  were  behind  the  Winslows’,  and 
Miss  Esther  Winslow  was  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  small  Jededi’  Morton 
and  Polly  apart  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  crawl  through  the  mossy  picket-fence. 
So  Polly  ran  and  sang,  a merry  little 
creature  for  all  her  sense  of  inferiority, 
and  danced  and  sewed  and  darned  and 
scoured  all  by  herself  in  the  old-fashioned 
house  and  the  tiger-1  ilied  yard,  with  the 
Sound  to  see,  and  with  Jedediah  for  her 
only  human  playmate. 

Jededi'  was  a little  younger  than  she, 
and  always  followed  her  lead.  He  scarce- 
ly ever  proposed  anything  himself;  and 
when  he  did,  if  Polly  proposed  anything 
else,  his  own  proposition  was  immediately 
forgotten.  So  she  never  thought  of  him 
as  her  beau.  Even  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  was  still  dependent  on  her. 
Jhen  he  went  to  school  and  played  with 
boys.  But  that  made  no  difference; 
when  he  came  back  to  Polly  he  was  as 
much  her  follower  as  ever.  Jedediah 
was  a blue-eved,  good-natured  little  fel- 
low. He  caoie  so  into  another  world 


when  he  came  back  to  her  that  he  never 
brought  anything  from  the  outside  world 
into  it  for  Polly,  and  even  when  they 
were  sixteen  years  old  she  was  still  under 
that  early  impression  that  she  was  unfit 
for  people  in  general  to  have  anything  to 
do  with. 

Miss  Winslow  had  no  idea  what  a 
singular,  vulnerable  creature  she  had 
reared  in  her  narrow  domestic  enclosure 
— how  sensitive  to  impressions  she  was  by 
nature;  how  humble,  self-despising  she 
was;  how  well  she  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  nothing  nice  for  her  in  the 
world.  She  was  affectionate  and  devoted 
to  her  aunt,  for  all  she  told  her  how  black 
she  was;  but  she  kept  all  her  musings  to 
herself,  and  down  there  on  that  secluded 
green  point  she  lived  very  much  by  her- 
self. 

Nor  did  Miss  Esther  perceive  how  beau- 
tiful a chit  was  growing  up  under  her 
roof,  with  her  gossamer  flying  hair  that 
had  half  a dozen  different  hues  for  the 
sunlight,  her  deep  brown  eyes,  and  the 
rather  soft  dignity  of  the  nose  that  hung 
over  her  lips;  nor  did  innocent  Polly  her- 
self have  ever  a glimmer  of  a thought  of 
these  good  looks. 

One  day  in  summer  Polly  was  hem- 
ming handkerchiefs  in  the  wood-shed. 
She  sat  there  because  the  floor,  half  of 
stone  and  half  of  earth,  was  cool;  and  in 
summer  they  cooked  in  the  wood  shed, 
but  the  fire  was  out  now.  As  Polly  sat 
there  she  heard  the  latch  of  the  gate 
click,  and  presently  there  stood  before 
the  wood-shed  door,  in  a doubting  atti- 
tude, a young  man  whose  like  she  had 
never  seen  before.  He  was  tall,  with 
black  hair  and  a slender  black  mustache; 
in  age,  twenty  three  or  four — old  enough 
to  seem  to  Polly  as  if  he  had  quite  at- 
tained to  manhood;  as  brown  as  the  sun 
can  make  white  men,  and  clad  in  white 
flannel  trousers  and  a wonderful  striped 
jacket  of  crimson  and  white;  on  his  head 
was  a while  yachting  cap.  He  carried 
under  each  arm  a small  cask,  evidently 
empty.  Dropping  one  of  them  as  he  sur- 
veyed Polly  ensconced  in  the  wood-shed, 
lie  doffed  his  cap,  and  asked  if  lie  might 
draw  some  water  from  the  well. 

Yes,  sir,”  murmured  Polly,  put  to 
blush  by  the  apparition. 

He  made  a hesitating  movement,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  where  the  well  was,  and 
Polly,  restored  to  self-possession  by  the 
practical  need,  sprang  from  her  seat,  and 
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darting  out  of  the  door,  said,  “ I will 
show  you.” 

She  led  the  way  round  behind  the  house, 
where  the  well  curb  was  in  view,  and 
pointed  him  to  it,  while  her  breast  swell- 
ed with  her  little  excitement.  He  thank- 
ed her,  and  went  on  and  began  to  draw 
the  water,  while  Polly  retired  to  the  shed. 
As  she  went  in  she  looked  down  to  the 
beach,  and  saw  there  a black  row-boat 
which  was  a stranger  to  her.  She  sat 
down  to  her  work  again,  and  heard  the 
well  wheel  creak  with  the  weight  of  the 
rising  bucket,  and  heard  the  water  splash 
down  the  well,  and  heard  it  gurgle  into 
the  cask,  and  heard  the  visitor  smack  his 
lips  over  a draught.  The  casks  were  too 
heavy  now  to  carry  two  at  a time,  and  he 
passed  the  door  with  one  on  his  shoulder. 
She  heard  his  step  go  through  the  gate 
and  the  gate  slam.  Then  there  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  then  she  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cask  tumbling  into  the 
boat.  Still  Polly  sat  working  on  her 
handkerchief,  hemming  it  rather  irregu- 
larly. Presently  the  gate  clicked  again, 
and  then  a shadow  fell  across  the  door- 
way. Polly  did  not  look  up. 

“This  is  a very  pretty  yard,”  said  the 
stranger,  “ with  its  view  of  the  water.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  she,  with  her  eyes 
still  on  her  work. 

“ And  your  well  water  is  very  good.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  again  assented  Polly,  while 
her  needle  made  various  wrong  punctures 
in  the  handkerchief. 

“ Will  you  show  me  the  road  to  town, 
please  ?”  asked  the  stranger,  in  a very 
gentle  tone  of  voice. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Polly,  rising  quickly 
from  her  work,  and  darting  out  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  “ There  it  is.  Keep 
right  on  past  our  house  and  turn  to  the 
right.  The  village  begins  behind  those 
trees  over  there.” 

She  glanced  once  now  at  the  boatman, 
but  quickly  turned  her  eyes  away:  there 
was  something  about  his  face  that  was  so 
inviting,  unconsciously  inviting;  it  was 
so  to  Polly;  but  evidently  he  was  very 
respectful. 

“Thanks,”  said  he.  “We  are  encamped 
on  one  of  the  Pin  Islands,  and  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  get  things  in  the  village.  I 
knew  that  Williamshead  was  near  by. 
You  can  see  our  mast  over  there,  just  be- 
hind the  farthest  island  to  the  right.” 

Polly  did  not  look  that  way  at  all,  but 
inland;  and  the  stranger,  having  thus  ex- 


plained himself,  returned  to  the  well  after 
the  other  cask.  Polly  followed  and  slipped 
inside  the  wood -shed,  and  from  there 
inside  the  kitchen.  When  she  heard  the 
step  go  by  again,  she  stepped  into  the 
wood-shed  and  peeped  around  the  door 
jamb  at  the  retreating  figure.  It  dis- 
appeared down  the  road,  and  then  she 
emerged  from  the  wood-shed,  and,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  syringa  bush,  watched 
him  launch  his  boat  and  pull  off  for  the 
Pin  Islands. 

All  the  afternoon  long  the  boatman 
staid  in  Polly’s  vision,  and  all  the  even- 
ing; and  in  the  night  she  dreamed  about 
him,  until  she  awoke  with  a start  as  he 
suddenly  disappeared  down  the  well,  as 
if  the  chain  had  dragged  him  down,  and 
Polly’s  heart  was  rent  with  pain.  But 
it  was  only  a dream,  she  found. 

The  next  day  she  said  not  a word  to 
Jedediah  about  the  visit;  and  that  was 
singular  too,  for  she  and  Jedediah  told 
each  other  all  that  happened  of  interest 
about  the  two  places. 

The  stranger  did  not  go  to  the  village 
that  day.  (How  did  Polly  know  it  if  she 
had  not  been  watching  ?)  It  seemed  rath- 
er an  empty  day  as  it  closed,  and  Polly 
was  inclined  to  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing day  for  an  agreeable  one. 

It  proved  to  be  one.  In  the  afternoon 
the  stranger  trudged  by,  on  the  road  to 
Williamshead.  He  never  came  any  more 
for  water.  Perhaps  they  had  found  some 
on  one  of  the  Pin  Islands.  Polly  had 
watched  the  boat  come  to  the  shore,  and 
had  then  retreated  to  the  house.  She 
went  into  the  darkened  parlor,  and  took 
observations  through  the  slats  of  the 
closed  shutters.  She  could  see  only  a 
streak  of  crossbars  of  crimson  and  white. 
But  it  moved  steadily  along  and  did  not 
stop.  When  it  had  become  lost  to  view 
behind  the  bushes,  Polly  looked  around 
the  room  and  drew  a long  breath.  She 
was  very  much  disappointed.  She  tried 
to  settle  herself  down  to  work,  but  she 
could  not.  Aunt  Esther  was  out  visiting 
in  the  village,  and  all  that  Polly  could 
do  was  just  to  look  out  on  the  water  and 
think.  By-and-by  it  began  to  be  time  for 
the  crimson  and  white  coat  and  the  dark 
face  to  return  from  Williamshead.  So 
she  went  into  the  front  yard  and  paid  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  tiger-lily  stalks, 
with  their  black  berries,  that  grew  in  the 
corner.  Polly  was  presently  aware  that 
some  one  was  coming  along  the  road. 
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Her  face  became  suffused  with  color  as 
she  still  squatted  and  examined  the  black 
berries.  The  step  came  opposite  her,  and 
she  looked  up.  The  stranger  looked 
through  the  fence  and  saw  her. 

44  Oh,  it  is  you !”  he  said,  slackening  his 
gait. 

44  Yes,”  said  Polly,  freely,  with  a frank 
smile. 

There  was  the  same  inviting — uninten- 
tionally inviting — look  on  his  face  that 
was  there  the  other  day.  It  occurred  to 
Polly  at  that  moment  that  it  was  always 
there,  must  be  always;  it  was  part  of  the 
face.  It  inspired  her  with  confidence  now, 
though  before  it  had  upset  her  self- 
possession.  She  arose  and  stood  before, 
him,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back.  A 
half-amused  look  crossed  his  face  at  first; 
but  his  eye  presently  regarded  Polly’s,  and 
the  amused  look  passed  away.  She  was 
evidently  but  a girl  yet,  with  her  short 
dress  and  her  hair  braided  in  pigtails.  But 
it  was  a shining  mass  of  hair,  and  her  eyes 
were  large.  If  he  felt  anything  but  re- 
spect for  the  maiden,  he  did  not  show  it. 
There  seemed,  somehow,  occasion  for  him 
to  stop.  He  had  got  water  there  a day  or 
two  before;  this  girl  had  shown  him  the 
well ; now  she  was  at  the  fence,  with  frank 
manner;  it  was  rather  uncivil  to  pass 
straight  by.  He  looked  up  at  the  ancient 
shingle-sided  house,  with  its  last  coat  of 
whitewash  nearly  worn  off,  and  at  the 
light  green  faded  shutters, fast  shut  against 
the  afternoon  sun;  nay,  always  shut  on 
that — the  front — side  of  the  house. 

“That  is  an  old,  old  house,”  he  said. 

Polly  promptly  assented  with  a mere 
nod  of  the  head. 

“How  old  is  it?”  he  asked,  half  quiz- 
zically. 

“I  don’t  know,”  responded  she.  44 1 
guess  my  great-grandfather  built  it.” 

44  And  does  your  father  live  in  it  now  ?” 
he  asked,  in  a way  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation. 

Polly  caught  her  breath  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  father,  and  the  color  flamed  in 
her  cheek  just  for  an  instant.  But  she  im- 
mediately compressed  her  lips  and  shook 
her  head.  The  little  shock  was  past. 

44  And  who  lives  over  there  ?”  he  asked, 
turning  and  looking  behind  him. 

Polly  advanced  to  the  fence,  and  mount- 
ing the  bottom  rail,  hung  on  by  her  hands 
to  the  picket  tops.  “Captain  Grigley 
lives  there,”  said  she,  looking,  not  at  the 
house,  but  at  the  crimson  stripes. 


44  And  who  over  there  ?”  he  asked,  re- 
garding the  half-hidden  gable  of  Abner 
Morton’s  domicile  behind  the  Winslow 
dwelling. 

14  Jedediah  Morton,”  answered  she,  ig- 
noring the  existence  of  Jedediah ’s  father. 

The  stranger  was  silent  a moment,  gaz- 
ing about  the  neighborhood.  Polly  was 
looking  at  that  remarkable  face.  Sud- 
denly a sort  of  seraphic  smile  overspread 
her  own  countenance,  she  blushed,  and 
in  her  consciousness  of  blushing,  hung 
back  on  the  pickets  as  far  as  she  could. 
She  would  have  retreated  now  from  what 
she  was  going  to  say,  if  she  could.  But 
it  would  have  been,  awkward,  and  she 
drew  on  her  courage. 

44  Are  you  going  to  be  here  long  ?”  she 
asked. 

44  A while,”  he  answered. 

She  leaped  off  the  bottom  rail — she 
would  have  done  so  no  matter  what  an- 
swer he  had  made — and  dashed  toward 
the  house. 

Polly  did  not  stop  until  she  was  safe 
in  the  kitchen,  panting,  and  her  hair 
astray  in  front.  Her  hands  were  raised 
to  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  roamed  about 
the  room.  She  acted  as  she  might  if  a 
tiger  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  prem- 
ises outside,  and  she  knew  not  where  to  go 
for  escape.  But  there  was  no  pursuit. 

Augustine  Canter  watched  her  rush 
away,  in  surprise  at  first,  and  then  with 
pleasure,  as  he  vaguely  comprehended  the 
motive  of  her  flight,  and  witnessed  the 
graceful  run  to  shelter.  He  waited  a mo- 
ment, watching  where  she  disappeared, 
and  then  sauntered  on  down  the  lane. 

As  soon  as  Polly  recovered  at  all  from 
the  excitement  of  her  rapid  retreat,  she  bit 
her  lip  in  vexation.  How  ignominious  a 
termination  that  was  to  their  interview! 
Polly  had  had  some  notion  of  behaving 
like  a lady,  acting  at  her  ease  and  com- 
posedly, at  this  meeting  with  the  stranger. 
It  was  a vague  involuntary  leaning  to  use 
manners  as  inild  and  polished  as  his.  How 
chagrined  she  was  over  the  upshot! 

The  sky  now,  the  sea,  the  air,  were  full 
of  but  one  face.  Whose  was  it?  Polly 
had  always  liked  the  name  of  William,  so 
she  named  him  William;  and  it  was  a 
William  who  lent  his  face  to  the  uni- 
verse. For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Pol- 
ly became  derelict  in  her  duties.  They 
were  all  discharged  ultimately,  but  she 
dawdled  over  them.  The  first  love  day 
had  dawned  upon  her,  and  the  supernal 
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brightness  and  breadth  of  it  caused  home- 
ly handiwork  to  become  almost  an  unre- 
ality for  a while.  Polly  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  love.  She  named  nothing.  Only, 
the  dark  face  was  all  she  saw.  She  had 
lisped  not  a word  to  her  aunt. 

The  needs  of  the  camp  on  Pin  Island 
were  such  that  Augustine  Canter  was 
obliged  to  make  a pilgrimage  several 
times  more  to  Williamshead.  No  one  else 
seemed  to  make  these  pilgrimages.  It  was 
always  William.  The  next  time  that  he 
came  it  happened  that  the  tide  was  on  the 
flood.  He  drew  up  his  skiff  on  the  shore 
and  went  on  to  the  village.  Polly  by- 
and-by  strolled  down  to  the  beach.  She 
did  not  wish  to  see  William  to-day.  There 
was  a shrinking  back  from  the  possible 
discomfiture  of  another  meeting.  But 
when  she  reached  the  shore  the  tide  had 
risen,  so  that  his  boat  was  bumping,  under 
a fresh  breeze,  on  the  rocks.  William  had 
been  careless.  Polly  took  the  painter  and 
drew  the  boat  in  and  up  to  a safe  place. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  the  gunwale  and 
thought.  Her  broad,  yellow,  flat  hat 
dropped  into  the  boat.  At  length,  after 
musing — she  knew  not  just  how  long — 
she  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  the  crim- 
son blazer  moving  among  the  green  up 
above.  With  a bound  she  scampered  be- 
hind a pile  of  rocks,  and  stole  hurriedly 
across  the  short  meadow  home. 

When  William  arrived  on  the  shore 
and  made  for  his  boat,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  craft  was  not  where  he  had  left 
it.  He  looked  about,  and  saw  that  where 
it  had  been  the  little  waves  were  dashing 
in  spray  over  the  bowlders;  and  when  he 
reached  the  boat,  he  saw  the  broad  yellow 
hat  lying  in  it.  He  stood  reflecting  a mo- 
ment, and  then  seated  himself  on  a bit  of 
rock  and  continued  to  reflect.  What 
dumb,  passionate  sentiment  was  in  that 
deep-brown-eyed  girl!  Her  bashfulness 
on  his  first  visit;  her  boldness  and  subse- 
quent panic  ou  his  second;  and  now  the 
watchfulness  and  thoughtfulness  that  had 
cared  for  the  safety  of  his  belongings. 
He  drew  a long  sigh.  But  it  was  quite 
as  likely  to  be  only  a general,  charitable 
care;  besides,  she  was  only  a young  girl. 
He  took  up  the  telltale  yellow  hat.  In 
spite  of  himself,  he  turned  it  crown  down- 
ward, and  thought  of  the  multicolored 
brown  head  that  had  touched  the  inside; 
and  he  drew  the  white  ribbons  through 
his  hand— they  were  crumpled  as  if  they 
had  been  often  tied — and  thought  of  the 


soft  chin  they  had  been  knotted  under, 
and  the  fingers  that  had  tied  them.  They 
seemed  holy  to  him.  “ Poor  little  child !” 
he  murmured,  and  carrying  the  hat  in  his 
hand,  walked  up  to  the  house. 

Polly,  meanwhile,  had  been  impressed 
by  her  aunt  into  the  service  of  helping 
her  tie  up  some  lolling  stalks  of  a cherish- 
ed sweetbrier  rose.  She  was  busy  avoid- 
ing the  pricks,  when  the  gate  opened,  and 
Augustine  stepped  in.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  thought  of  her  hat.  He 
spoke  to  Miss  Winslow  the  elder,  holding 
out  the  hat  as  he  did  so. 

“ I think  perhaps  this  belongs  to 
your — ”he  paused,  not  knowing  how  to 
name  the  relationship  between  the  two 
ladies. 

Aunt  Esther  had  turned  round  sharp- 
ly from  her  work,  and  as  she  saw  the 
crimson  and  white  apparition,  she  simply 
exclaimed,  “Bless  me!”  and  gazed  at  the 
new-comer. 

He  smiled.  “I  found  it  in  my  boat,’’ 
he  explained. 

Aunt  Esther  recovered  herself  with  a 
sudden  rebound.  4 4 Why,  of  course,  Polly, 
it  is  yours.  What  on  earth  do  you  mean 
by  leaving  your  things  around  so  ? Some 
people  might  ha’  rowed  off  with  it.” 

Polly  blushed  and  took  it 

“Thank  you,”  said  he,  “for  crediting 
me  with  an  honest  appearance.”  Miss 
Winslow  the  elder  appeared  to  Augustine 
like  an  interesting  creature,  with  her  hook- 
nose, her  dark  skin  and  eyes,  with  the 
spectacles  down  on  the  end  of  her  nose, 
an  old  straw  hat  on  her  head,  and  cot 
ton  gloves  to  shield  her  hands.  Besides, 
he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  as  long 
as  he  knew  Polly  he  ought  to  know  the 
other  too.  But  there  was  a feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  younger,  and  he  did  not 
say  that  he  had  seen  her  before.  “I  have 
passed  by  here  before,  and  have  admired 
your  flowers,  madam,”  he  said. 

“My  name  is  Winslow,”  returned  Es- 
ther— “Miss  Winslow.” 

14  And  mine  is  Canter,”  he  rejoined. 

“ Canter— Canter ; that  is  an  odd  name, 
now,  ain’t  it?”  she  said.  “I’ve  heard  of 
Trot,  and  of  Gallup,  but  I never  heard  of 
Canter.  Well,  the  flowers  do  middling 
well” — surveying  the  front  door-yard— 
“but,  bless  ye,  any  flowers  ’ll  do  well  if 
ye’ll  only  encourage  ’em;  they  ain’t  so 
backward  if  ye  show  ye  have  a likin’  for 
’em.  I’ve  known  people  that ’d  blossom 
right  out  if  a body  was  kind  to  ’em ; and 
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other  people ’’—carried  away  into  phi- 
losophy by  her  comparison  — “that  ’t 
wa’n’t  no  use  to  be  kind  to — just  as 
grumpy  as  ever;  but  flowers  ain’t  so; 
they  always  pay  back  what  ye  give,  Mr. 
Canter;”  and  Aunt  Esther  jerked  her 
head  down  and  then  up  in  emphasis. 

“True  enough,  Miss  Winslow,”  replied 
the  visitor.  “Is  this  your  niece?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  she  is  my  niece.  And  you, 
I suppose — you’re  off  on  some  boatin’ 
frolic.” 

“ Yes,”  he  laughed ; “ we  are  on  one  of 
the  islands.” 

“ Well,  young  man — Mr.  Canter — look 
out  you  don’t  get  upset.  I don’t  know 
what  them  clothes  mean  that  you  wear, 
but  these  holiday  people  many  a time 
come  to  grief  on  the  water.  Look  out  for 
squalls,  and  don’t  be  brash.  Polly,  hand 
me  the  other  end  of  that  twine.  Thank 
ye  for  bringin’  back  my  niece’s  hat.  Good- 
day,  sir,”  and  Esther  and  Polly  resumed 
the  tying  up  of  the  lolling  sweetbrier. 
“La!”  remarked  the  elder  under  her 
breath,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  “if  that  ain’t 
the  strangest  coat  I ever  see!  Coat  o’ 
many  colors!  Two  colors,  and  that’s 
enough !” 

Polly  dared  now  least  of  all  to  tell 
her  aunt  what  was  in  her  breast.  This 
far-off  sort  of  passion  for  Mr.  Augustine 
Canter  engulfed  her.  Yet  she  knew  no- 
thing about  passion  by  that  name.  She 
could  understand  people’s  liking  each 
other  very  much.  And  when  they  did, 
they  were  married.  As  far  as  liking  went, 
she  thought  it  would  be  proper  if  she 
were  married  to  William ; and  she  liked 
him  80  much,  she  thought  so  very  much 
of  him  that  they  ought  to  be  married; 
but,  oh ! (it  was  the  first  great  blow  in- 
flicted by  her  improper  paternal  parent) 
she  was  not — she  was  not  fit  to  marry 
Augustine!  She,  who  was  different  from 
everybody  else ; who  was  only  a blemish- 
ed child.  Oh,  it  was  one  thing  to  have 
run  about  years  before  in  a state  of  soli- 
tary contamination;  but  now  — she  was 
not  fit  for  Augustine! 

Polly’s  conviction  of  her  inferiority 
was  so  strong,  the  fact  had  been  so  un- 
questioned all  her  life,  that  not  a moment 
of  doubt  came  to  her  even  now  to  lead  her 
into  questioning.  Aunt  Esther’s  seclu- 
sion of  her  had  been  too  strict,  too  long 
continued,  to  leave  one  ill-woven  spot  in 
the  textile  that  had  been  wrought  and 
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stretched  between  her  and  the  sky.  What 
then?  In  the  very  moment  that  Polly 
saw,  with  a cutting  pain,  the  obstacle 
before  her,  in  that  moment,  with  a gi- 
ant-like  determination  beyond  her  years, 
she  inwardly  made  her  renunciation.  It 
came  with  a little  clinching  of  the  fist  and 
a momentary  setting  of  the  teeth.  It  was 
not  so  much  a sacrifice  to  Augustine  as  it 
was  a sacrifice  of  herself  for  propriety's 
sake.  It  was  not  so  much  devotion  to 
him  as  it  was  devotion  to  her  sense  of 
honesty.  Here  was  a fact.  She  was  to 
abide  by  it,  as  she  had  always  abode  by 
facts. 

Polly's  determination  was  unwavering ; 
she  did  not  flinch.  Yet  there  were  min- 
utes when  she  cried  in  gusts  of  grief. 
There  were  unuttered  implorings  of  high- 
er powers  to  remove  this  painful  act  from 
her.  But  of  course  there  came  no  relief 
while  her  own  feelings  and  notions  re- 
mained unchanged.  Ah ! it  was  quite  in- 
convenient to  be  something  more  than 
one  of  the  hens  or  the  house  cat. 

So  this  child,  pure  and  resolute,  and 
altogether  simple,  being  the  product  of 
Aunt  Esther’s  door-yard,  went  to  her 
room  at  last,  and  adorned  herself — the 
first  adornment  in  years  and  years — with 
a clean  corn-colored  ribbon  that  had  long 
ago  done  duty  on  her  doll,  never  on  her- 
self. She  tied  it  round  her  neck.  It  was 
pretty  against  her  black  dress;  she  was  al- 
most startled  at  its  addition  to  her  cos- 
tume. But  who  should  not  adorn  one’s 
self  for  a sacrifice — for  so  great  a sacri- 
fice? With  her  maidenly  charms  thus 
slightly  enhanced,  she  took  her  work- 
basket  and  went  down  to  the  rocks,  seated 
herself,  and  went  calmly  at  her  work. 
She  had  seen  her  lord  go  by  to  the  vil- 
lage; he  must  soon  return. 

He  came  round  in  a circuitous  way  to 
the  beach,  so  that  he  had  not  seen  her, 
and  he  stood  on  the  sand  looking  off  upon 
the  water.  Polly  sat  above  him,  with  a 
rock  in  front  of  her  acting  as  a battle- 
ment. Presently,  when  she  heard  no 
sound,  she  catitiously  drew  forward  and 
peered  over  the  edge.  He  was  standing 
there  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A 
chip  crumbled  off  the  edge  of  the  rock 
and  dropped  down.  He  started.  She 
could  hear  him.  And  at  last,  when  she 
returned  to  peer  over  the  wall  again,  he 
had  retreated  toward  the  water,  his  face 
inland  to  see  who  had  been  over  him. 

“ Oh,  it  is  you !”  he  called,  laughing. 
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She  made  no  response,  but  gathered  up 
her  work  and  came  down  to  the  beach, 
and  sat  on  a bowlder,  and  went  to  sewing. 
William  joined  her.  She  looked  up  once, 
and  the  inciting  face  seemed  unusually 
inviting.  But  she  became  sternly  practi- 
cal. There  was  a slight  rip  in  the  white 
and  crimson  sleeve.  “Let  me  mend  it 
for  you,”  she  said. 

“What  ?”  inquired  he. 

“Your  coat  there,”  she  answered, 
pointing  to  the  rip,  and  looking  at  that 
and  not  at  his  face.  “ Please  take  it  off.” 

He  took  off  the  jacket  and  handed  it  to 
her;  he  would  have  hugged  her  at  the 
same  time  if  he  had  had  his  own  way. 

He  sat  down  on  the  rocks  and  watched 
her  fingers.  “ You  are  very  kind  to  mend 
that  for  me,”  said  he  at  length. 

Polly  only  gave  a twitch  of  her  head, 
which  was  half  nervousness  and  half  an 
intended  negation  of  his  assertion.  It 
was  almost  heart-breaking  to  have  him 
speak  so  kindly  and  gently  to  her  when 
she  knew  what  must  come. 

Well,  it  did  come.  She  sat  compressing 
her  lips  for  some  minutes,  and  did  more 
work  in  her  repairing  than  she  need  to 
have  done;  but  then,  at  length,  having 
fully  mastered  herself,  she  said,  “Wil- 
liam, I—” 

“My  name  isn’t  William,”  he  inter- 
rupted, in  a tone  of  surprise. 

Polly  became  purple.  But  she  did  not 
stay  in  the  execution  of  her  purpose. 
“Mr.  Canter,  sir,”  she  continued,  “I — I 
am  not  like  other  people.” 

She  paused  a moment,  and  he  mur- 
mured, “ No!” 

“ I am  not  respectable.”  Then  she  look- 
ed up  at  him  seriously. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open. 

Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  intently  ? 
She  bent  over  her  work  more  industrious- 
ly than  ever.  “ I am  not,”  she  said.  “My 
father — ” but  she  checked  herself;  there 
was  a vein  of  disloyalty  there.  “ I am—” 
she  spoke  it  passionately;  “nobody  must 
care  for  me.” 

They  were  choking  words;  but,  aside 
from  her  heaving  breast,  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  inward  distress;  she  only 
looked  him  in  the  eye,  in  her  steady  de- 
termination to  convey  to  him  the  fact  of 
her  unworthiness.  But  her  needle  and 
the  jacket  and  all  had  tumbled  down  upon 
the  rocks. 

Augustine  was  silent,  his  eyes  on  the 


rocks  at  his  feet.  At  last  he  spoke.  “ I 
am  sorry,”  he  said. 

Ho!  ho!  this  tone  of  sympathy  was 
too  much  for  Polly.  A sob  leaped  into 
her  throat  and  made  itself  audible.  But 
at  the  same  moment  she  was  aghast  at 
the  wrong  turn  things  were  taking.  It 
was  a critical  moment.  There  was  a 
great  physical  struggle.  And  then  Polly 
said,  in  an  unnatural  tone  of  self-com- 
mand: “I  do  not  mean  that.  I am  not 
sorry — I mean,  I am  sor — I am  not  sorry. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  I think,  but 
nobody  must  think  of  marrying  me!” 

The  words  frightened  her.  She  did  not 
stop  to  think  now,  as  she  had  not  stopped 
to  think  before,  that  Augustine  might 
never  ask  her,  she  was  so  intent  on  being 
honest.  But  there  was  now,  at  the  sound 
of  the  words,  a vague  sense  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  uttering  them,  and  she  jumped 
up,  as  if  to  flee,  her  breast  palpitating  and 
her  frightened  eyes  on  her  companion. 

In  spite  of  liimself  Augustine  Canter 
smiled,  but  not  heartlessly.  He  could 
not  have  done  a fitter  thing.  It  threw 
Polly  into  an  argumentative  mood.  She 
thought  he  was  smiling  at  her  idea.  “ No- 
body must,”  she  insisted. 

He  stood  with  his  eyes  down,  consider- 
ing, quite  at  a loss  what  to  do.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  honest  to  say  that  would 
not  hurt  her.  There  must  be  a tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  her  words.  His  foot  was  on 
the  gunwale.  He  had  gone  to  the  boat 
rather  hastily.  He  turned  now,  and  just 
said,  “Thank  you,  for  mending  my  jack- 
et, Polly;  you  are  very  good.”  He  pushed 
off,  and  took  the  oars.  He  would  have 
called  a “good-by  ” to  her  if  she  had  look- 
ed at  him.  But  she  had  taken  her  seat 
on  the  rocks  again,  facing  the  sea,  in- 
deed, but  with  her  face  bent  over  her 
work. 

She  thought:  “He  shall  not  see  my 
tears.  He  shall  see  me  sit  here  as  lie 
rows  away — just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened— sewing.” 

Brave  Polly  sat  there  and  sewed  until 
Augustine  had  disappeared  behind  the 
first  Pin  Island.  Then  she  went  home, 
borne  up  by  a consciousness  that  she  had 
behaved  herself  steadfastly. 

Poor  consciousness ! It  bore  the  strain 
for  twenty -four  hours, creaking  and  threat- 
ening to  break  at  times,  but  still  carrying 
Polly  across  that  day.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  that  was  unfortunate,  for 
Polly  was  always  more  impressible  on 
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Sundays  than  on  other  days.  She  went 
to  church  with  her  aunt.  But  in  the 
evening,  toward  the  late  sundown,  sitting 
at  her  bedroom  window  and  regarding  the 
crimson  and  golden  sea,  calm  far  and 
wide,  but  for  the  stretch  or  two  of  fine 
ripple  where  a zephyr  strayed  and  made 
it  blue — even  while  she  viewed  the  sea 
and  the  glory  of  the  west,  Polly  saw  the 
topmast  of  a sloop  come  slipping  out  over 
the  Pin  Islands.  It  slipped  past  them  al- 
together, and  the  trim  vessel  moved  on 
across  one  of  the  patches  of  blue,  then, 
coming  to  the  sea  of  gold,  it  lagged  and 
lagged,  until  it  became  motionless  too, 
like  the  surface  of  molten  gold. 

Yes  ! Polly’s  fate  drifting  away,  leav- 
ing her  to  desolation,  had  halted  in  the 
midst  of  glorious,  beaming  surroundings. 
The  waiting  yacht  seemed  like  an  invita- 
tion hung  out  as  if  by  some  unseen  arm 
from  the  sky.  An  invitation?  Nay,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  waiting  to  take  her  on 
into  such  brilliancy  as  its  prow  pointed 
to  in  the  west.  If  it  had  sailed  straight 
on,  how  different! — and  how  bad  ! Now 
it  had  stopped.  Polly  ran  down  to  the 
beach. 

She  stood  on  the  rocks,  her  heart  flutter- 
ing, her  bosom  filled  with  but  one  wish. 
Oh,  if  it  would  only  come  true!  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  excited.  But  it 
grew  dusk,  and  still  her  wish  did  not 
come  true.  Still  she  staid  by  the  water. 

Ah,  it  did  come  true,  after  all!  There 
was  the  plash  of  oars. 

When  Augustine  stepped  ashore  to  say 
who  knows  what  kind  word  of  farewell 
to  the  odd  little  maid,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  from  her  greater  height 
upon  the  rock,  and  burrowed  with  her 
nose  in  his  neck.  And  words  came  with 
it,  44  Never  mind ; I will  go — with  you !” 

The  child  knew  not  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  was  as  pure  and  simple  then  as 
she  ever  had  been. 

Augustine  clasped  the  girl,  she  was 
clinging  to  him  so.  She  had  laid  her 
face  in  his  neck.  He  held  her.  And 
finally  he  took  her  altogether  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  the  rocks,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  and  held  her  hand.  Imme- 
diately she  let  her  head  fall  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  all  her  ideas  swam  in  confusion. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Augustine  Canter. 
Finally  he  said,  “Polly!”  She  did  not 
move  nor  open  her  eyes,  but  made  a 
slight,  dreamy  moan  of  assent.  4 4 Polly  1” 
he  repeated. 


“Yes,  yes,”  she  murmured,  and  only 
pressed  her  head  closer  on  his  shoulder. 

44  Polly,  you  must  not  sit  here.” 

She  roused  up  and  said,  with  her  frank 
smile,  44 1 am  ready.” 

44  But  you  cannot  go  with  me,”  he  said. 

She  only  smiled  at  him.  • 

44  Polly,”  he  said,  sternly,  “you  must 
do  what  I tell  you.” 

She  hung  her  head. 

44  Come,”  he  said,  with  a sudden  gust  of 
pity,  and  he  drew  her  to  his  side,  “tell 
me  about  it.”* 

44 Don’t  you  see?”  she  said,  quickly, 
looking  up  into  his  face.  44 1 am  not  good 
enough  to  marry— oh,  almost  any  one,  I 
guess.  I never  shall  be.” 

“Who  told  you  you  were  not  good 
enough  ?”  he  asked. 

44  Aunty,  alwavs.” 

“Why?” 

“Papa,”  she  whispered. 

“Polly,”  he  said,  holding  her  off  at 
arm’s-length  by  her  shoulders— 44  Polly, 
you  are  good  enough.”  Then  he  paused. 

44  Look  up  at  the  sky.  Do  you  see  those 
stars?  Who  made  them?  Who  made 
you  ? Haven’t  you  a Father  up  there 
that  is  yours  ?” 

44  My  father  isn’t  there.” 

44  Yes;  but  the  great  Father.” 

A tear  came  into  Polly’s  eye. 

“Respect  yourself,”  he  continued.  “You 
are  a woman;  keep  your  womanhood. 
Shall  you  not  keep  it  ?”  He  shook  her  a 
little  in  his  earnestness. 

Polly  was  silent,  not  even  sobbing. 
Just  then  the  softened  tone  of  the  church 
bell  beyond  the  trees  fell  on  the  air. 

“Hear  that,  Polly,”  he  said,  softly. 

Polly’s  earliest  religious  thoughts  were 
associated  with  the  sound  of  that  church 
bell,  her  first  Sunday  evening  musings  as 
a child.  A little  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame.  She  bent  her  head  forward  on 
his  breast  and  the  tears  fell.  Her  head 
rested  there  until  she  was  quieted. 

“I  know,”  she  murmured  at  length; 
“I  understand  what  you  mean.”  Then 
came  two  or  three  sobs.  44 1 never  un- 
derstood it  before.  I must  think  well  of 
myself;  I know.” 

Her  voice  was  more  like  a woman's 
than  a child’s  voice  as  she  spoke. 

“Good-by,”  said  Augustine,  taking  her 
hand. 

44  Good-by,”  she  answered. 

4 4 Not  that  way,”  he  said;  “more  cheer- 
fully than  that.” 
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But  there  was  no  response. 

Their  hands  fell  apart,  and  he  walked 
away.  She  heard  the  grating  of  the  keel 
and  the  splashing  of  the  oars,  but  they 
were  faint  sounds,  as  if  heard  in  a dream. 

I Three  years  afterward  Augustine  Canter 
came  again.  He  was  an  artist,  and  board- 
ed at  Captain  Grigley’s,  and  made  sketch- 
es. In  the  mean  time  Polly  had  come  to 
be  nineteen.  She  had  had  a blind  faith  that 
he  would  come  again.  She  had  not  spoken 
it,  not  even  whispered  it,  to  herself ; but 
she  had  tried  to  fit  herself  for  him,  by  read- 
ing and  studying  and  being  womanly. 


And  when  he  did  come,  aud  came  over  to 
Miss  Esther  Winslow’s  to  see  her,  she  re- 
ceived him  graciously  and  kindly,  in  re- 
membrance of  how  he  had  acted  to  her. 
Jedediah  Morton  had  already  flown  from 
his  old-time  playmate,  in  devotion  to  an- 
other village  girl  with  whom  he  had  not 
played  so  much.  So  Augustine  Canter 
treated  her  in  a courtly  fashion,  and  loved 
her  over  again  as  a woman,  knowing  her 
heart  as  a girl;  and  Polly,  having  kept 
her  mind  and  heart  for  him  pure  and 
clean,  yielded  when  he  asked  her,  and 
came  to  his  arms,  and  he  became  her 
husband. 


THE  TALKING  HANDKERCHIEF. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 


\ TTHOEVER  has  lived  any  length  of 
▼ V time  in  China,  and  given  attention 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  pirates 
that  infest  the  navigable  waters  along  the 
coast,  has  a wholesome  dread  of  falling 
into  their  hands.  To  be  taken  by  Chinese 
pirates  is  nearly  always  equivalent  to  a 
death-warrant,  and  not  infrequently  to 
death  by  torture.  The  Chinese  freeboot- 
ers hate  the  European  as  cordially  as  they 
are  despised  by  him,  and  when  he  falls  in 
their  power  they  are  not  slow  to  make 
their  feelings  manifest.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  there  were  more 
than  five  hundred  piratical  junks  on  the 
coast  of  Kwang-Tung  alone;  not  only  did 
they  capture  vessels  on  the  water,  but 
they  extended  their  operations  to  the 
land,  and  plundered  towns  and  villages 
in  great  number.  As  long  as  the  coolie 
trade  flourished,  the  pirates  were  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  enterprises,  since 
they  found  a market  at  Macao  for  many 
of  the  prisoners  taken  in  their  incursions 
on  shore,  or  among  the  junks  afloat.  The 
suppression  of  the  coolie  traffic  destroyed 
one  of  the  sources  of  piratical  revenue, 
and  since  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
steam  gun-boats  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment the  marauders  are  at  a disadvan- 
tage, owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  pursued  and  overtaken.  But  though 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  piratical 
junks  are  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  ren- 
der the  navigation  of  the  bays  and  chan- 
nels on  the  coast  of  Kwang-Tung  and  ad- 
jacent provinces  far  from  safe. 

One  of  the  tales  that  was  told  me  in 


China  I will  here  repeat;  for  conven- 
ience of  narration  I will  give  it  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  singular  enough  it  is 
to  the  American  who  has  never  seen  Asia. 

Familiarity  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Chinese  sailors  during  a residence 
of  several  years  in  the  southern  provinces 
had  naturally  made  me  reluctant  to  travel 
on  native  vessels,  however  peaceful  might 
be  the  appearance  of  things  in  general. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  feelings  when  the  chief 
of  our  house  at  Swatow  called  me  into 
the  private  office  one  afternoon,  and  said 
he  wished  me  to  leave  in  an  hour  for 
Hong-Kong. 

“Certainly,”  I replied ; “ I can  be  ready 
in  half  that  time.  But  how  am  I to  go  ? 
There  is  no  steamer  for  a week  at  least.” 

“Quite  right,”  he  answered ; “ I’m  sor- 
ry there  is  none,  as  the  business  demauds 
immediate  attention.  I wish  there  was 
a steamer  ready  to  carry  you  down  the 
coast,  and  the  whole  work  could  be  fin- 
ished in  a day  or  two.” 

After  a slight  pause  he  added:  “I  sent 
our  compradore  to  find  a junk,  and  make 
arrangements  for  your  passage.  He  came 
back  a few  minutes  ago,  and  said  he  had 
settled  it  with  the  lowdah  (captain)  of  a 
junk  that  was  just  getting  up  anchor  for 
Hong-Kong.  It  will  take  them  an  hour 
at  least  to  hoist  the  anchor,  and  so  you 
have  that  time  to  get  on  board  with  your 
servant  and  baggage.” 

Then  he  gave  me  my  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  business  I was  to  look  after:  as 
they  have  no  bearing  upon  my  adventure 
with  the  pirates,  I shall  not  say  what  they 
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were.  It  is  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Swatow  to  Hong-Kong,  and 
as  the  southeast  monsoon  was  blowing 
down  the  coast — it  was  then  the  middle  of 
October — the  junk  could  run  steadily  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  ought  to  make  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  second  morning  after  her  de- 
parture. If  all  went  well,  she  would  be 
through  the  Ly-ee-moon  pass  by  daylight, 
and  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  an  hour  later. 
By  nine  o’clock  I should  be  at  breakfast 
with  some  old  friends  on  Queen’s  Road, 
within  stone’s- throw  of  the  Clock  Tower, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  would  present  myself 
at  the  office  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and 
Company,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  carried  me  away  from  Swatow. 

I sent  for  John,  my  servant.  John  was 
not  his  Christian  name ; in  fact  he  was  a 
“ heathen  Chinee, ’’and  there  was  nothing 
Christian  about  him,  in  name  or  anything 
else.  I always  made  it  a rule  to  name  my 
servant  “John,”  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  outlandish  appellation  he  bore  on 
entering,  my  service.  It  saved  an  effort 
of  the  memory,  and  efforts  of  that  sort  are 
worth  something  in  China,  where  you 
have  half  a world  between  you  and  your 
native  land. 

“John,”  I said,  “my  go  Hong-Kong 
side,  fai-tee” — I am  going  to  Hong-Kong 
immediately. 

“Can  do,” he  responded.  “ My  makee 
alio  plopa.”  “Can  do”  is  a general  re- 
ply, meaning  “Yes,”  or  “All  right,”  and 
the  rest  of  the  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  attend  to  the  preparations 
for  departure. 

It  seems  he  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  intended  journey  by  the  compra- 
dore,  and  had  my  baggage  almost  ready 
when  I summoned  him.  Your  Chinese 
or  Japanese  servant  is  one  of  the  most 
systematic  beings  in  the  world.  When 
you  have  once  shown  him  what  you  wish 
to  carry  on  a journey,  he  never  forgets, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  he  will  put  up 
precisely  the  same  articles,  unless  you  in- 
struct him  to  the  contrary.  He  carries 
his  system  to  absurdity  sometimes,  and 
consequently  must  be  watched.  If  you 
make  a trip  of  a couple  of  days  this  week, 
and  tell  him  what  you  want,  he  will  put 
everything  in  place  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Next  week  you  may  be  starting 
for  London  or  New  York,  and  when  you 
inform  him  of  your  intention  he  will  pro- 
vide exactly  the  same  things  that  he  did 
for  the  absence  of  forty-eight  hours.  To 
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him  London  and  Ning-Po,  New  York  and 
Foo-Chow,  are  ‘ * allee  samee,  ” and  the  only 
thought  in  his  mind  is  that  you  are  going 
on  a journey,  and  want  a proper  supply 
of  under  and  outer  clothing  for  the  daily 
adornment  of  your  person. 

A sampan,  or  native  row-boat,  carried 
us  to  the  junk,  which  was  slowly  dropping 
down  with  the  tide,  and  getting  her  mat 
sails  into  position  for  catching  the  wind. 
She  forged  through  the  water  like  a chip 
in  a basin  of  molasses,  and  her  bluff  bows 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sharp  prow 
of  an  American  tea  ship  that  was  moored 
in  the  harbor,  and  busily  occupied  with 
the  reception  of  a cargo  destined  for  con- 
sumption on  the  tables  of  Yankee-land. 
We  came  up  to  the  junk  directly  under 
her  bows,  and  I thought  her  great  staring 
eye  winked  at  me  as  though  it  knew  I 
was  a stranger  to  be  taken  in.  As  the 
lowdah  saw  us  coming,  he  ordered  a lad- 
der thrown  over  the  side,  and  we  scram- 
bled on  board.  My  baggage  (which  in- 
cluded two  boxes  of  silver  I was  to  deliver 
in  Hong-Kong)  was  passed  up  from  the 
sampan  and  carefully  watched  by  John 
till  it  was  safe  in  the  roomy  cabin  reserved 
for  me  at  the  stern  of  the  junk.  The  com- 
pradore  had  accompanied  us,  and  as  soon 
as  I was  safe  on  board  he  cast  off  the  line 
that  held  the  sampan  to  the  side  of  the 
junk,  and  with  a wave  of  his  hand  in 
the  direction  of  Hong-Kong,  ejaculated, 
“Good  wind!  good  water!” — the  pidjin- 
English  equivalent  of  “ Bon  voyage  /”  or 
“Good-luck  to  you!” 

I said  the  captain  ordered  a ladder 
thrown  to  me,  a politeness  that  was  hard- 
ly necessary,  as  the  sides  of  the  junk 
amidships  were  only  a few  feet  above  the 
water,  and  there  were  several  ropes  trail- 
ing over  the  side  in  the  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  departure  from  port.  As  soon 
as  I reached  the  deck  I looked  around  to 
see  if  there  were  any  more  captains  than 
the  one  I have  mentioned.  I found  that 
the  junk  had  two  other  commanders,  or 
at  all  events  two  men  whose  rights  were 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  lowdah.  It 
happened  in  this  way  : 

A Chinese  ship  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  it  seems  that  the  plan  of  build- 
ing ships  in  the  manner  greatly  vaunted 
by  modern  navigators  was  invented  in 
China  centuries  ago.  Marco  Polo  de- 
scribes the  compartment  ships  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cathay  as  he  found  them 
(about  a.d.  1250),  but  it  was  not  until 
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nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  European 
shipwrights. 

The  compartments  in  a Chinese  junk 
when  she  is  on  a peaceful  voyage  are  let 
out  to  individuals  in  the  same  way  that 
the  rooms  on  a passenger  ship  are  re- 
served for  those  who  have  hired  them. 
But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  thiugs,  that  while  the  passenger  on 
the  European  steam  ship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  craft,  the 
merchant  who  has  hired  a compartment 
on  a Chinese  junk  has  a voice  in  her  nav- 
igation. The  junk  on  which  I had  em- 
barked was  built  in  six  compartments; 
two  of  these  had  been  let  out  to  one  man 
and  two  to  another,  while  the  remainder 
were  “full  of  emptiness,”  as  a Hibernian 
might  say.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  were  two  taipans  (bosses)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lowdali,  or  regular  captain,  and 
my  servant  soon  found  out  that  the  tai- 
pans and  lowdah  were  old  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  there  was  a strong  suspi- 
cion that  the  taipans  were  part  owners. 
But  they  seemed  to  leave  the  management 
of  the  craft  to  the  lowdah,  as  they  stood 
idly  about,  and  made  no  interference  with 
his  orders. 

The  open  harbor  of  Swatow  favored  our 
departure,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  af- 
ter leaving  our  anchorage  we  were  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  monsoon,  though  it 
was  a good  deal  broken  by  the  islands  of 
Namoa  and  Tong-Yung.  Our  course  was 
for  Breaker  Point,  a notable  headland  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  Tong-Lae;  turning  this  head- 
land in  safety,  we  should  have  nearly  a 
straight  road  to  Hong-Kong,  as  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  coast  is  to  the  southwest, 
and  almost  in  the  track  of  the  monsoon, 
which  blows  down  the  coast  from  Sep- 
tember till  March.  Even  a Chinese  junk 
may  do  some  very  fair  sailing  with  the 
monsoon  at  her  heels — at  least  fair  for  a 
junk.  When  all  the  reefs  were  shaken 
out  of  our  sails  we  dashed  gallantly  along 
at  nearly  five  miles  an  hour. 

Left  to  myself  and  my  cigar,  I “took 
stock”  of  things  around  me,  and  tried  to 
be  comfortable.  John  wTas  a good  cook, 
as  well  as  bov-of-all-work,  and  I knew  he 
would  attend  to  my  dinner  without  spe- 
cial instructions.  The  deck  was  covered 
with  bales  of  merchandise,  boxes,  tubs, 
and  other  odds  and  ends;  there  were  roll- 
ers or  windlasses  for  hoisting  purposes; 


and  there  were  coils  and  heaps  of  ropes 
that  appeared  in  the  most  inextricable 
confusion.  The  junk  carried  four  brass 
guns,  resembling  the  sort  we  call  carron- 
ades  more  than  anything  else;  their  car- 
riages were  hewn  from  single  blocks  of 
wood,  and  mounted  on  clumsy  trucks, 
and  so  many  things  were  piled  about  the 
guns  that  their  use  in  an  emergency  would 
be  impossible.  But  as  soon  as  we  were 
fairly  out  of  the  harbor,  and  their  services 
were  not  needed  for  manipulating  the 
sails,  the  men  were  set  to  work  at  clear- 
ing up  the  rubbish  and  bringing  order 
out  of  the  confusion.  The  boxes  and 
their  kindred  soon  disappeared  into  the 
holds,  the  ropes  were  coiled  away,  and 
the  rubbish  around  the  guns  was  removed. 
Custom  is  the  same  in  many  things  the 
world  over,  and  as  I looked  at  the  process 
of  clearing  up  on  board  this  Chinese  junk, 
I was  forcibly  reminded  of  similar  per- 
formances on  ships  in  European  or  Amer- 
ican waters. 

The  people  of  the  junk  attended  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  I looked  after  mine. 
John  held  conference  with  the  marine 
cook,  and  in  due  time  the  result  of  their 
joint  labors  appeared  in  my  room  at  the 
stern.  For  the  emergencies  of  sudden 
journeys  we  always  kept  a box  filled  with 
canned  meats  and  vegetables,  a plum- 
pudding or  two,  various  spices,  peppers, 
and  sauces,  and  a service  of  table-ware; 
another  case  contained  wines  and  strong- 
er beverages;  and  if  the  journey  was  at 
all  likely  to  be  prolonged  and  provisions 
scarce,  the  boxes  were  doubled  or  multi- 
plied. The  provision  and  wine  chests  had 
not  been  forgotten.  With  the  boiled  rice 
supplied  by  the  junk’s  cook,  added  to  the 
contents  of  a tin  can  of  American  origin, 
I had  a capital  curry  of  chicken,  which 
made  the  basis  of  my  dinner.  Blessings 
on  the  inventor  of  canned  provisions! 
They  have  softened  the  asperities  of  travel 
in  outlandish  countries  more  than  any  of 
you  stay-at-homers  can  imagine. 

Dinner  was  served  in  my  cabin — a room 
about  ten  feet  square,  directly  under  the 
position  occupied  by  the  man  who  steered 
the  junk;  it  was  entered  by  a door  from 
the  deck,  and  at  the  rear  there  was  a 
good-sized  window  which  looked  upon  the 
water.  The  window  was  unusually  wide 
for  China,  but  destitute  of  glass,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a roll  of  matting,  and 
with  an  outside  protection  of  lattice  blinds. 
The  door  was  of  solid  plank  at  least  two 
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inches  thick,  and  hung  upon  wooden 
hinges;  it  could  be  fastened  by  bolts,  also 
of  wood ; and  altogether  my  lodging-place 
was  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  My 
baggage  was  piled  close  to  the  door  and 
filled  the  space  on  each  side  of  it,  and  after 
dinner  I ordered  John  to  sling  my  ham- 
mock by  the  window  so  that  I could  enjoy 
my  cigar  in  the  breeze  that  was  blowing 
the  junk  along  to  her  destination.  It  was 
rather  cool  for  comfort,  but  my  overcoat 
and  blankets  soon  made  everything  all 
right,  and  I had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Until  we  rounded  Breaker  Point  I had 
a view  of  the  receding  coast,  but  as  soon 
as  we  turned  that  headland  there  was  only 
the  sea  within  the  range  of  my  vision. 
There  were  a few  junks  in  sight,  one  of 
them  sailing  in  our  direction.  A foreign 
bark,  showing  no  flag,  so  that  I could 
only  conjecture  her  nationality,  was  beat- 
ing north  ward, evidently  bound  for  Amoy. 
I watched  her  for  some  time,  indulging  in 
fancies  of  the  far-off  land  whence  she 
came,  and  recalling  the  days  of  my  youth 
and  early  manhood.  By-and-by  night 
came  upon  us,  and  after  a second  cigar 
and  a cup  of  tea,  I told  John  to  close  the 
window  and  get  my  bed  ready. 

I slept  fairly  well  through  the  night  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  rattling  of  the  rig- 
ging and  its  attachments,  the  noise  of  the 
steersman  over  my  head,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  great  rudder  as  it  swung  on  its 
ponderous  bearings.  My  bed  was  made 
on  a “Canton  chair,”  a sort  of  sofa  or 
lounge  of  rattan,  much  affected  by  the 
foreigner  in  Cathay. 

John  saw  me  safely  in  bed,  and  was 
about  to  hunt  a sleeping-place  elsewhere, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  want 
him  during  the  night,  and  I wouldn’t 
know  where  to  find  him.  So  I told  him  to 
spread  his  mat  and  quilt  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  close  to  the  door,  and  he  would  thus 
save  us  from  intrusion,  and  be  handy  in 
case  his  services  were  required.  He  obey- 
ed somewhat  reluctantly,  as  he  probably 
had  expectations  of  gossip,  and  probably 
an  hour  or  two  of  gambling  with  the  crew 
of  the  junk:  the  Chinese  are  inveterate 
gamblers,  and  my  servant  was  not  one  of 
the  exceptions  that  are  said  to  prove  a 
rule.  Whether  he  was  asleep  before  me 
or  not  I cannot  say,  as  he  did  not  move  a 
muscle  after  lying  down,  and  his  breath 
was  as  noiseless  as  that  of  a mouse.  I 
called  him  once  in  the  night  for  a glass  of 
water  (I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact 


nature  of  the  liquid)  and  he  wras  at  my 
side  in  a moment  to  fill  my  order — and 
glass.  He  soon  lay  down  again  as  quiet- 
ly as  before,  and  I heard  no  more  of  him 
till  daylight.  He  was  the  type  of  a good 
servant,  with  the  ear  of  a fox,  the  eye  of 
a hawk,  and  the  foot  of  a cat. 

It  was  just  fairly  daybreak,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a commotion  on  deck. 
There  was  a running  to  and  fro,  consid- 
erable shouting  in  the  native  lingo,  which 
I couldn’t  understand,  a pulling  at  the 
ropes,  and  more  than  the  usual  creaking 
of  the  rudder,  as  though  the  junk’s  course 
was  being  changed.  For  a few  minutes 
I thought  nothing  of  it,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  after  passing  Breaker 
Point  we  had  almost  a straight  course  for 
Hong- Kong,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  deviation  from  it.  The  monsoon  was 
a sure  thing  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
and  there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  wind 
had  changed  enough  to  require  the  junk 
to  go  about.  I wondered  what  it  meant, 
and  as  I did  so  I heard  a slight  rustling 
near  the  door. 

Looking  around,  I perceived  by  the  dim 
light  which  struggled  through  the  mat 
curtain  that  John  was  on  his  knees,  peer- 
ing through  a crack  in  the  door  casing, 
and  apparently  a good  deal  interested  in 
what  was  going  on  outside. 

“John!”  said  I,  gently,  but  without 
eliciting  a reply. 

I repeated  the  call  in  a louder  voice. 
To  my  surprise  he  gave  a low  “Hist!”  and 
motioned  with  his  hand  in  my  direction, 
without  offering  to  move. 

I was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  and  as 
I rose  he  again  motioned  me  to  silence. 
Convinced  that  something  unusual  was 
going  on,  and  with  a sense  of  impending 
danger,  I obeyed  the  mandate,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 

Perhaps  five  minutes  passed  in  this  way 
—it  seemed  a hundred  times  as  long— 
when  John  left  his  place  and  came  tow- 
ard me. 

“ Massa  no  makee  bobblely,”  said  he  in 
a low  whisper — which  meant  that  I was 
to  keep  still;  and  I answered,  “Can  do.” 
Then,  wishing  to  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter on  deck,  I asked,  “What  for  makee 
too  muchee  bobblely  that-side  ?” 

John’s  answer,  rendered  from  pidjin- 
English  to  plain  language,  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  were  pursuing  a junk  with 
the  evident  intention  of  capturing  her. 
He  had  caught  enough  of  the  con  Versa- 
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tion  on  deck  to  ascertain  this  for  a fact, 
and  he  said  that  the  two  taipans  had  been 
referring  to  my  cabin,  and  wondering 
if  the  “fan-kwei” — foreign  devil — was 
asleep  or  not. 

Whether  I turned  pale  or  not  at  this 
information  I never  inquired;  there  was 
very  little  light  then,  and  even  if  I did 
change  color,  John  was  too  well  trained 
to  mention  the  circumstance.  I certainly 
felt  pale  enough  for  a dozen  ghosts,  and 
would  have  given  all  my  prospects  pf  ad- 
vancement in  the  commercial  world  to  be 
safe  on  shore. 

The  whole  situation  was  plain.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  junk  had  turned 
pirates,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  a prize. 
They  had  probably  made  up  their  minds 
to  murder  me  as  soon  as  I showed  my- 
self, since  my  testimony  against  them 
would  be  decidedly  inconvenient.  The 
only  chance  of  my  escape  was  that  they 
would  make  an  easy  capture  and  plunder 
their  prize  without  rousing  me  or  my 
servant  In  such  event  they  might 
possibly  continue  their  voyage  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  land  me  safely;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  they  would  put 
me  out  of  the  way  on  general  principles. 

John  returned  to  his  post  of  observa- 
tion and  auscultation,  and  I sat  still  to 
wait  the  course  of  events. 

Hardly  was  he  at  the  door  when  there  * 
was  a slight  noise  outside,  and  somebody 
spoke  to  him,  of  course  in  Chinese.  The 
voice  was  little  more  than  a whisper,  and 
John  made  no  response. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  inward ; 
we  had  barred  it  securely — or  rather  John 
had  done  so — before  retiring,  or,  at  any 
rate,  secure  enough  to  prevent  ordinary 
intrusion.  But  in  case  they  wanted  to 
open  it,  a few  blows  with  any  of  the 
heavy  sticks  about  the  deck  would  have 
finished  the  business  for  us  in  a very  short 
time. 

I crept  to  John’s  side,  and  peered 
through  the  crevice.  Two  men  approach- 
ed with  a piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of 
a handspike.  It  was  hardly  large  enough 
for  a battering-ram,  but  it  would  answer. 
Why  they  should  wish  to  break  down 
the  door  without  first  trying  to  persuade 
us  to  open  it  I could  not  understand. 

I was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  in- 
tentions. Instead  of  breaking  down  the 
door  they  barred  it  so  it  could  not  be 
opened.  A projecting  cleat  at  the  top 


held  the  fastening  bar  in  place,  and  the 
two  men  put  it  in  its  position  so  gently 
that  they  made  no  noise. 

I was  very  thankful  to  the  scoundrels 
for  their  forbearance,  and  while  I bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  occupants  of  the  strange 
junk,  I could  not  do  otherwise  than  hope 
they  would  offer  no  resistance,  but  allow 
themselves  to  be  captured  without  making 
any  fuss  about  it.  Through  my  peep-hole 
— the  crevice — I could  see  that  we  were 
gaining  on  her,  and  if  all  went  well  (for 
our  junk)  the  whole  business  might  be 
over  within  an  hour. 

One  man  remained  on  watch  at  the 
door,  and  John  said  he  was  instructed 
to  report  any  noise  inside  our  temporary 
prison.  He  tried  to  look  in  through  the 
crevice,  but  in  this  we  had  the  advantage, 
as  the  flood  of  light  outside  prevented  his 
discerning  anything,  while  we  could  ea- 
sily see  all  that  went  on  within  range  of 
our  eyes. 

We  were  now  pretty  sure  of  being  un- 
disturbed for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  I 
determined  to  make  as  good  use  as  pos- 
sible of  the  time.  I had  in  my  trunk  a 
pair  of  revolvers  and  a box  of  cartridges, 
and  my  first  thought  was  to  get  them  out 
Very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  man  on  guard,  John  opened  the  trunk 
and  brought  out  the  weapons;  the  revolv- 
ers had  not  been  charged  for  some  time, 
and  one  of  them  was  so  rusty  that  I fear- 
ed it  might  miss  fire  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  use  it.  Removing  the  cylinder,  I lu- 
bricated it  as  well  as  I could  with  some 
salad-oil,  and  shook  a few  drops  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock;  the  same  precau- 
tion was  taken  with  its  fellow,  and  the 
copper  cartridges  were  thrust  into  their 
places. 

44  Now,  my  fine  fellows,”  I said  to  my- 
self, 44  unless  you  have  some  new  style  of 
warfare,  I think  some  of  you  will  lose  the 
number  of  your  mess  before  you  throw 
me  overboard.  I’m  familiar  with  these 
things,  and  can  make  them  talk  to  some 
purpose.” 

Next  we  “cleared  the  deck  for  action” 
by  stowing  everything  in  the  corners  of 
the  room,  as  there  was  not  enough  to  make 
a good  barricade  with.  I peered  cautious- 
ly under  the  edge  of  the  matting  at  the 
window,  but  dared  not  raise  it,  for  fear  the 
sudden  influx  of  light  might  be  discovered 
by  our  guard,  and  reveal  the  fact  that  we 
were  awake.  There  was  nothing  in  sight, 
not  so  much  as  a fishing-boat,  and  as  far 
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as  we  could  make  out  ahead,  there  was 
nothing  visible  save  the  junk  we  were 
pursuing. 

We  gained  rapidly,  and  though  a stern 
chase  is  proverbially  a long  chase,  it  was 
little  over  an  hour  from  the  time  we  were 
aroused  by  the  commotion,  that  our  junk 
lay  alongside  the  victim.  Ours  was  much 
the  larger  craft,  and  far  better  handled, 
and  she  carried  more  sail  in  proportion 
to  her  size.  The  result  was  that  we  came 
up  to  her  side  with  more  grace  than  you 
might  expect  from  one  of  these  clumsy 
vessels.  Our  men  threw  grappling-hooks 
over  the  rail  of  their  prize,  and  her  people 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  no  opposition. 
There  was  a short  parley,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  transfer  of  several  boxes  of 
sycee- silver  and  Mexican  dollars  from 
her  deck  to  ours,  together  with  half  a 
dozen  bales  of  silk  and  three  or  four  chests 
of  opium.  I felt  relieved  on  finding  that 
nobody’s  throat  had  been  cut.  Not  a shot 
was  fired  on  either  side;  but  our  fellows 
were  quite  ready  for  business,  as  they  had 
loaded  their  guns,  and  stood  with  lighted 
matches  ready  to  blaze  away  if  necessary. 

It  began  to  look  as  though  I would 
have  no  occasion  for  my  revolvers,  and 
I expected  every  minute  the  men  would 
come  to  unbar  the  door  and  restore  things 
to  their  former  condition.  The  vessels 
separated,  and  our  junk  resumed  her 
course.  The  stolen  property  was  placed 
in  the  hold,  and  everything  appeared  to 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  peace,  when 
John  startled  me  with  the  information 
that  the  rascals  were  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  murdering  us! 

“ La-li-loong  muchee  talkee  one  piece© 
man  dielo  savvey  no  can,”  he  remarked, 
which  is  equivalent  to  “The  thieves  are 
say ing  that  a dead  man  doesn’t  know 
anything.”  No  one  will  dispute  it,  and 
the  phrase  is  not  unknown  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Western  world.  It  seemed 
that  they  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  had  been  “ playing ’possum”  during 
the  little  act  of  piracy  on  their  part,  and 
it  was  urged  that  they  could  remove  all 
question  on  that  subject  by  throwing  us 
overboard.  In  favor  of  the  latter  propo- 
sition was  the  value  of  the  two  boxes  of 
silver  and  other  portable  property  to  which 
they  would  fall  heirs  if  we  were  not  pre- 
sent to  claim  it. 

While  discussing  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  us,  the  worthy  trio  moved  so 
far  forward  that  they  were  out  of  ear  shot, 
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and  we  were  obliged  to  conjecture  the  re- 
sult, for  a time  at  least.  Presently  they 
came  aft  again,  and  from  the  few  words 
John  could  catch  he  inferred  that  the  de- 
cision was  against  us,  and  we  were  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  guard  at  our  door  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  bar.  As  he  obeyed  the  com- 
mand I saw  several  knives  flashing  in  the 
hands  of  the  worst-visaged  rascals  of  the 
crew.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
their  intentions,  and  I determined  to  make 
the  most  of  the  situation.  I had  already 
formed  my  plan,  which  was  to  shoot  the 
lowdah  and  his  two  fellow- pi  otters,  and 
then  use  the  rest  of  my  cartridges  on  the 
crew.  If  I could  only  take  them  una- 
wares, I thought,  I could  finish  the  three 
head  villains  in  about  as  many  seconds, 
and  would  be  quite  likely  to  create  a panic 
among  the  crew  if  I succeeded.  But  how 
to  get  at  them  in  the  right  way?  If  they 
would  only  fall  into  the  error  of  letting 
us  come  out  on  deck  before  attacking  us, 

I would  have  the  odds  far  less  against  me 
than  while  restricted  to  my  cabin. 

The  lowdah  said  something  in  a low 
tone  which  John  could  not  hear,  and  the 
men,  with  their  knives  concealed  behind 
them,  dispersed  along  the  sides  of  the 
junk.  Then  the  cook  came  to  our  door, 
and  after  pounding  on  it,  asked  John  if 
he  wanted  any  boiled  rice  for  the  fan- 
kwei’s  breakfast. 

John  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
the  fan-kwei  was  not  up  yet,  and  he  would 
come  for  the  rice  as  soon  as  it  was  waut- 
ed.  Then  the  men  put  away  their  knives, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  do 
nothing  till  I appeared. 

Of  course  there  was  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion to  be  cautious  about  opening  the 
window,  and  I told  John  to  roll  up  the 
matting  and  open  the  lattice.  I drew  a 
good  long  breath,  and  as  I did  so  scanned 
the  horizon.  The  air  was  just  a little 
murky,  not  exactly  a haze,  but  rather  the 
suggestion  of  it,  and  the  horizon  was  not 
clearly  defined,  though  enough  so  for  all 
practical  purposes.  As  I looked  astern  I 
thought  I saw  a streak  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  sky.  I looked  again,  and  was 
convinced;  then  I called  for  my  glass— a 
powerful  binocular  which  I bought  in 
London — and  adjusted  it  on  the  streak 
that  had  caught  my  eye. 

I uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  that 
caused  John  to  turn  and  ask,  “ What  ting 
massa  makee  look-see  ?” 
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4 ‘My  makee  look-see  ping -ch wan” 
(gun -boat),  I answered.  “He  makee 
come  this-side  fai-tee” — it  is  coming  this 
way  rapidly. 

John  ejaculated  the  equivalent  for  “ all 
right,”  boldly  opened  the  door, and  walked 
out  to  the*  deck,  but  took  the  precaution 
to  close  the  entrance  immediately.  Going 
leisurely  forward,  he  told  the  cook  he 
would  come  for  the  rice  in  a little  while, 
and  then  returned  with  some  hot  water, 
with  which  he  was  to  perform  the  office 
of  barber.  This  imaginary  service  oc- 
cupied nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  he 
went  for  the  rice;  when  he  came  back 
with  it  there  was  a commotion  on  deck, 
as  the  approach  of  the  steamer  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  lowdah  was  on  the 
stern  of  the  junk  endeavoring  to  make 
her  out. 

I felt  sure  it  was  all  right  now, or  would 
be  in  a short  time,  and  I could  turn  the 
tables  on  the  pirates.  They  held  a hur- 
ried conference,  and  it  needed  no  words 
to  tell  us  that  they  had  agreed  to  let  us 
alone  till  the  steamer  had  passed,  and 
then  it  would  be  all  up  with  us.  In  order 
to  gain  time,  I told  John  to  go  back  with 
the  rice  and  say  it  was  not  properly  cook- 
ed, that  the  fan-kwei  wanted  it  freshly 
boiled,  and  would  not  get  up  till  a new 
lot  had  been  prepared. 

This  gave  me  an  excuse  for  keeping  the 
door  closed  and  for  observing  the  ap- 
proaching steamer.  When  I first  saw 
her,  and  replied  to  my  servant  that  it  was 
a gunboat,  I could  only  guess  as  to  its 
character,  but  I felt  in  my  bones  that  it 
was  one  of  those  craft  which  the  Chinese 
government  had  put  in  commission,  under 
foreign  officers,  with  native  crews,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  piracy.  As  she 
came  nearer  I found  that  my  guess  was 
correct,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  boat 
whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  part  of 
the  coast  from  Canton  to  Amoy.  Luck- 
ily she  was  coming  directly  on  our  course. 
Our  rascal  lowdah  ordered  everything  to 
be  made  as  innocent  as  possible  in  appear- 
ance; the  plundered  junk  was  consider- 
ably off  the  course,  and  there  was  little 
likelihood  that  she  would  make  trouble. 
The  gun  boat  would  soon  pass  us,  and  then 
would  come  my  turn  to  be  dealt  with. 

During  the  civil  war  in  America  it  was 
my  fortune  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  prominent  generals  on  the  Union  side, 
and  while  in  that  service  I was  detailed 
to  signal  duty.  I had  become  expert  in 


the  work  of  signalling,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  admit  I had  any  supe- 
riors in  manipulating  the  flags.  Though 
the  system  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  navy,  there  were  several  officers 
on  the  gun-boats  who  were  familiar  with 
it;  the  captain  of  this  very  boat  that  was 
approaching  us  had  served,  like  myself,  in 
the  American  Signal  Corps  (on  the  Con- 
federate side),  and  I had  recently  made 
his  acquaintance.  Just  a fortnight  before 
that  very  morning  I had  stood  on  the 
shore  at  Swatow  and  waved  my  handker- 
chief in  a manner  all  mysterious  to  the 
wondering  natives;  it  said  to  the  captain 
on  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  “ Come  and 
lunch  with  me  at  noon”— an  invitation 
which  he  promptly  accepted. 

When  the  gun-boat  was  a mile  away  I 
stood  in  front  of  the  window,  and  with 
my  handkerchief  ( hati-ker-choo  in  pidjin- 
English)  spelled  out  the  words,  “Am  in 
great  peril;  don’t  reply.”  I was  fearful 
that  if  anything  like  the  waving  of  a 
signal  on  the  steamer  was  seeu  by  the 
pirates  they  would  suspect  something,  and 
murder  me  before  the  gun-boat  could 
reach  us.  Again  I spelled  the  words,  and 
added,  “ Hoist  flag  at  fore.”  I stood  well 
inside  the  window,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  steersman,  or  any  one  else  who  might 
be  on  the  platform  above  me,  and  John 
kept  watch  at  the  door.  The  whole  crowd 
of  rascals  was  too  busy  with  watching  the 
gun-boat  to  give  us  any  attention,  and  I 
was  half  inclined  to  rush  out  and  shoot 
down  the  head  scoundrels  before  they 
could  recover  from  their  surprise. 

I was  beginning  to  fear  that  my  signal 
had  not  been  seen,  when  a ball  went  creep- 
ing up  the  foremast,  and  on  reaching  the 
truck  it  spread  out  into  a flag.  I wanted 
to  shout  and  turn  a handspring  or  two, 
but  prudence  forbade.  Then  I told  in  a 
few  words  what  had  happened,  and  kept 
the  handkerchief  steadily  iu  motion  as 
long  as  it  could  be  seen. 

On  came  the  steamer,  and  ranged  up 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  junk,  and 
as  she  was  fairly  abreast  of  us  she  slowed, 
and  then  backed  her  engines;  then  she 
forged  ahead,  and  by  a few  of  those  move- 
ments best  known  to  steam  ship  men 
adapted  her  speed  to  that  of  the  unwieldy 
craft,  from  which  she  was  not  now  fifty 
yards  away. 

The  Chinese  tyndal  (boatswain)  of  the 
gun-boat  hailed  the  lowdah,  and  ordered 
him  to  drop  his  sails;  he  did  not  comply 
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on  the  instant,  but  his  movements  were 
quickened  by  a cocked  rifle  bearing  upon 
him.  Then  the  whole  crowd  of  pirates 
was  ordered  forward, a boat's  crew,  headed 
by  the  first  officer  of  the  gun-boat, came  on 
board,  and  not  till  then  did  I deem  it  safe 
to  come  out  of  my  cabin.  There  was 
never  a more  astonished  Chinaman  than 
that  lowdah  when,  before  I had  spoken  a 
word,  they  were  told  what  they  had  been 
doing,  how  they  had  robbed  the  junk,  and 
made  preparations  to  kill  me  and  my 
servant.  Down  to  the  moment  when  his 
head  was  removed  from  his  shoulders  at 
the  Execution  Ground  in  Canton,  a week 
after  his  capture,  the  old  rascal  was  puzzled 
to  know  how  the  captain  of  the  gun-boat 
found  out  the  facts  in  the  case.  Whether 
he  has  since  ascertained  I cannot  say. 

John  has  told  the  story  many  times 


since  that  eventful  day,  and  his  explana- 
tion always  is, 

“Massa  makee  talkee  han-ker-choo!” 

While  the  first  officer  was  securing  the 
pirates  and  becoming  autocrat  of  the  sit- 
uation, my  friend  the  captain  stood  on 
the  bridge  of  the  gun-boat,  and  with  his 
handkerchief  spelled  out,  “I  shall  expect 
you  to  dine  with  me.” 

I was  too  excited  to  make  any  other 
reply  than  raise  my  hat  and  nod  an 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Until  I 
stood  on  his  deck,  and  felt  the  grasp  of  his 
warm  hand  in  mine,  my  heart  was  away 
up  in  my  throat, and  I couldn’t  say  a word. 
And  then— well,  my  heart  came  up  a little 
further  than  before,  and  I fled  to  the  cab- 
in as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry  me:  I 
didn’t  want  the  Chinese  sailors  to  know 
what  babies  we  foreigners  are. 
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ARE  there  words  that  will  not  fade 
For  that  rare,  elusive  maid 

One  meets  in  golden  days  of  the  later  summer  weather? 

She,  and  oh!  she  only, 

When  I am  tired  and  lonely, 

Care  I to  see  stirring  the  flush  of  purpling  heather. 

And  what  shall  one  call  her, 

Who  is  no  tittle  taller 

Than  the  white-frilled  Marguerite  in  shadow  of  the  wall, 

Yet  pauseth  so  sedately 
’Twixt  glide  and  posture  stately 
That  she  seemeth,  by  some  secret,  unapproachable  and  hill? 

Why,  when  I seek  to  flee  her, 

Must  I be  sure  to  see  her 

Flitting  ever  nearer  than  when  I would  draw  nigh  ? 

And  why,  when  I have  spoken, 

Has  she  no  silence  broken, 

So  I know  not  if  her  accents  are  spellful  as  her  eye  ? 

What  is  it  makes  me  love  her, 

Although  she  will  but  hover, 

A palpitating  promise  on  the  farther  edge  of  Light? 

What  is  this  glorious  treason 
That  riseth  over  Reason, 

And  makes  me  glad  bond-servant  of  her  Silence,  as  her  Sight  ? 

What  is  in,  around,  before  her, 

That  wins  me  to  adore  her. 

As  I were  weary  pilgrim  and  she  were  Saint  and  Shrine? 

Is  it  Grace,  or  Love,  or  Beauty, 

Is  it  Strength,  or  Faith,  or  Duty, 

Makes  me  over  and  forever  hers— but  never  makes  her  mine  ? 
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IN  the  year  1145 — the  year  after  the 
dedication  of  Suger's  new  church  at 
St. -Denis— a strange  scene  was  witnessed 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Chartres.  More 
than  a hundred  years  before,  in  1020,  the 
building  of  a great  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  had  been  begun,  to  replace  an 
older  edifice  burnt  in  the  war  between 
the  Count  of  Chartres  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  According  to  tradition,  the 
original  church  at  Chartres  was  the  first 
that  had  been  built  in  France,  having 
been  founded  while  the  Virgin  was  still 
alive.  In  the  treasury  of  the  church 
were  many  precious  relics,  of  which  the 
most  venerated  was  the  shift  worn  by 
Mary  before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  a 
gift  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  ninth 
century.  Many  were  the  miracles 
wrought  by  its  efficacy,  and  in  its  posses- 
sion the  people  of  Chartres  held  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  bound  to  ren- 
der to  her  special  reverence  and  honor. 
But  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  and  in 
spite  of  the  general  improvement  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  realm,  which  had 
been  shared  by  Chartres,  the  construction 
of  the  new  churfch  had  been  irregular 
and  intermittent,  till  at  length  the  peo- 
ple began  to  feel  themselves  reproach- 
ed by  their  slackness  in  the  work,  and 
in  this  year,  1145,  a transport  of  en- 
thusiasm for  its  completion  took  pos- 
session of  all  classes,  high  and  low. 
A letter  of  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  describes  the 
popular  ardor.  “At  Chartres,”  he  says, 
“the  people  have  begun,  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  to  drag  carts  and  wagons  to 
help  forward  the  erection  of  the  church, 
and  their  humility  is  made  resplendent 
with  miracles.  The  report  of  this  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  has  kindled  the 
zeal  of  this  our  Normandy.  Our  children, 
after  receiving  benediction  from  us,  set  out 
for  Chartres  to  fulfil  their  vows.  And 
in  like  manner  they  have  begun  to  come 
to  their  mother-church  in  our  bishopric, 
forming  companies,  to  which  no  one  is 
admitted  unless  he  has  confessed  his  sins, 
fulfilled  his  penances,  laid  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  every  hate  and  anger, 
and  become  reconciled  with  his  enemies 
in  a true  peace.  One  of  the  band  is 
chosen  as  chief,  and  under  his  orders,  in 
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humility  and  silence,  they  drag  heavy 
wagons,  and  make  their  offerings,  accom- 
panying them  with  tears  and  mortifica- 
tions. . . . Many  miracles  are  wrought  on 
the  sick  whom  they  carry  with  them,  and 
they  bring  back  sound  those  whom  they 
took  away  infirm.”  “In  this  year,” 
says  another  contemporary,  Robert  du 
Mont,  “ men  began  at  Chartres  to  harness 
themselves  to  carts,  and  to  drag  them 
laden  with  stone,  wood,  grain,  or  what- 
ever might  serve  for  the  work  of  the 
church  whose  towers  were  then  building. 
He  who  has  not  seen  these  things  will 
never  see  the  like.  . . . Miracles  are  often 
wrought,  and  song  and  thanksgiving  are 
offered  continually  to  God.”  Still  an- 
other eye-witness  reports  that  some  of  the 
companies  left  their  wagons,  as  well  as 
the  materials  they  brought,  at  the  church, 
while  others  took  them  away  empty  to  be 
loaded  again,  and  drawn  to  some  other 
church  in  process  of  erection. 

The  ecclesiastics  who  had  this  and 
other  similar  buildings  in  charge  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
tagious enthusiasm.  Indulgences  were 
offered  to  all  who  should  engage  in  the 
wrork,  and  the  miracles  by  which  it  was 
stimulated,  multiplied,  as  was  natural, 
on  all  sides.  The  most  detailed  and 
striking  picture  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  these  pious  pilgrimages,  and  the 
narrative  which  most  fully  illustrates 
the  condition  of  feeling  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  engaged  in  them,  are  given 
by  Haimon,  Abbot  of  S.-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
in  Normandy,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  Tutbury,  a little  priory  in  Staf- 
fordshire, an  offshoot  of  his  abbey.  The 
Church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Dives  still 
exists,  some  parts  of  it  remaining  un- 
changed as  they  were  constructed  at  this 
period.  It  is  an  interesting  and  impos- 
ing church.  The  little  town  which  it  sur- 
mounts lies  in  a fertile  plain,  between 
Lisieux  and  Falaise,  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  winding  river  Dives.  Many  pi- 
ous and  poetic  legends  consecrate  the  story 
of  the  abbey.  Its  first  church  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  first  of  May,  lCKw,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  lately  returned  from 
England,  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
witli  a stately  train  of  the  great  person- 
ages of  his  realm.  For  a time  the  abbey 
llourished  under  the  royal  protection,  but 
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early  in  the  next  century,  its  abbot  hav- 
ing1 taken  sides  with  Duke  Robert  in  the 
war  he  was  waging  for  the  possession  of 
Normandy  against  his  brother,  Henry  the 
First  of  England,  the  king  besieged,  cap- 
tured, sacked,  and  burned  the  town  and 
the  abbey,  and  spared  not  even  the  church 
itself.  But  having  established  his  rights 
over  Normandy,  he  was  moved  by  com- 
punction for  the  sacrilege  committed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  church,  and  in  1108 
Henry  bestowed  upon  the  abbey  a new 
charter,  “pro  restciuratione  et  satisfac- 
tione  damni  quod  monachis  intulerat 
combu8tio  ejusdem  abbatice  et  totius  villce 
8uce  per  me  facta.”  The  rebuilding  of 
the  church  was  begun,  but  before  long 
the  work  came  to  a stand-still,  and  the 
building  lay  year  after  year  unfinished. 
But  now  in  1145,  the  fame  of  the  wonders 
wrought  at  Chartres,  and  of  the  fervor 
of  the  people  in  the  construction  of 
their  cathedral,  rousing  throughout  the 
neighborhood  a similar  enthusiasm,  the 
monks  of  St. -Pierre  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  spirit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  unfinished  church.  “ Having  learn- 
ed,’1 says  Haimon  in  his  letter,  “that  in 
France  wagons  of  a new  sort  were  made 
and  drawn  by  the  people  of  Chartres, 
loaded  with  what  was  needful  for  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Lord, 
our  brethren,  with  great  diligence,  built  a 
wagon  likewise  in  her  honor,  which  they 
devoutly  dedicated  to  the  completion  of 
the  work  begun  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry,  but  now  for  many  years  inter- 
mitted.” On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
wagon  was  set  up  and  blessed,  the  Mother 
of  Mercy  benignantly  showed  from  her 
inexhaustible  store  of  grace  how  pleasing 
the  work  was  to  her.  A second  wagon 
was  at  once  got  ready,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people  displayed  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  equal  ardor  as  at  Chartres. 
“Who  ever  saw  or  heard  the  like,”  ex- 
claims the  abbot,  “ that  lords  and  princes, 
and  the  rich  and  powerful  and  noble, 
both  men  and  women,  should  submit 
their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  like  brute 
beasts  drag  to  the  asylum  of  Christ  carts 
laden  with  wine,  grain,  oil,  lime,  stone, 
wood,  and  whatever  else  is  needful  for 
the  support  of  life  or  the  structure  of  the 
church?  And  in  the  dragging  it  is  won- 
derful to  see,  that  when  sometimes  a thou- 
sand, or  even  more,  men  and  women  are 
attached  to  a wagon — so  great  is  its  size, 
and  so  heavy  the  load  put  upon  it — they 


advance  in  such  silence  that  no  voice,  not 
even  a murmur,  can  be  heard,  and  unless 
his  eye  beheld  it  no  one  wouid  suppose 
himself  in  presence  of  so  great  a multi- 
tude. And  when  a halt  is  made  there  is 
no  sound  but  of  the  confession  of  sins, 
and  ardent  and  pure  prayer  to  God  for 
their  pardon.  And  there,  the  priests  ex- 
horting to  peace,  hatreds  are  appeased, 
discords  banished,  debts  remitted,  and 
unity  of  souls  restored.  But  if  any  one 
be  so  far  gone  in  wrong  that  he  will  not 
forgive  him  who  has  sinned  against  him, 
or  when  piously  admonished  will  not  obey 
the  priests,  his  offering  is  at  once  thrown 
from  the  cart  as  impure,  and  he  himself 
with  great  shame  and  ignominy  is  sep- 
arated from  the  company  of  the  sacred 
people.  And  there,  at  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  you  may  see  the  sick  and  the  iu- 
firm  rise  up  in  health  from  the  wagons  on 
which  they  had  been  lain,  and  the  dumb 
open  their  mouths  for  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  those  afflicted  by  devils  recover 
a sound  mind.”  And  then  you  may  see 
the  whole  multitude,  old  and  young,  pros- 
trate and  kissing  the  ground,  and  with 
sobs  and  sighs  crying  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Lord,  to  whom  next  to  her  gracious  Son 
this  work  is  chiefly  ascribed,  “ for  she  has 
adorned  first  her  church  at  Chartres,  and 
then  ours  dedicated  to  her,  with  so  many 
and  such  mighty  powers  and  miracles, 
that  did  I wish  to  tell  what  I have  been 
permitted  to  witness  only  in  a single 
night,  both  my  memory  and  my  tongue 
would  fail. 

“But  when  the  faithful  people  at  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  raising  of  ban- 
ners at  the  front  set  forth  again,  nothing 
hinders  them  on  the  way,  neither  high 
mountains  nor  deep  waters;  but  as  is  told 
of  the  Israelites  of  old  that  they  passed 
over  the  Jordan  in  troops,  so  these,  the 
Lord  leading  them,  when  they  come  to 
a river  enter  without  hesitation,  and  the 
very  tide  of  the  sea,  at  the  place  called  Port 
St.  Mary,  is  said  to  have  stood  back  while 
those  who  were  coming  to  us  passed 
along. 

“And  when  they  reach  the  church, 
the  wagons  are  drawn  up  around  it  like  a 
spiritual  camp,  and  the  night  is  spent  by 
the  army  of  the  Lord  in  vigils,  with  psalms 
and  chants.  Candles  and  lanterns  are 
lighted  at  each  of  the  wagons;  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  are  arranged  on  each,  and 
relics  of  the  saints  are  borne  around 
for  their  comfort,  and  the  priests  and 
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clerks  go  about  in  solemn  procession,  the 
people  devoutly  following  them,  eagerly 
imploring  the  clemency  of  the  Lord  and 
of  His  blessed  Mother,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  afflicted.  And  if  the  cures 
should  be  a little  delayed,  and  should  not 
follow  at  once  upon  the  prayer,  then  may 
you  see  all  of  them  cast  off  their  garments, 
men  and  women  alike  bare  from  their 
waists  upward,  laying  aside  all  bashful- 
ness, and  throw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  the  children  devoutly  doing  the 
like,  and  stretched  flat  on  the  pavement, 
drag  themselves  from  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  first  to  the  high  altar,  and  then  to 
the  other  altars  in  turn,  calling  upon  the 
Mother  of  Mercy  with  this  new  sort  of 
supplication,  and  there  truly  extorting 
from  her  at  once  the  pious  desires  of  their 
prayers;  for  what  may  not  such  worship- 
pers as  these  I will  not  say  obtain,  but 
rather  extort,  with  their  passion  of  groans 
and  sighs  and  lamentations  mounting  to 
the  benign  ears  of  the  Mother  of  supreme 
pity?”  The  words  of  the  abbot  sound 
like  an  echo  of  St.  Gregory’s  famous  say- 
ing, “God  wills  to  be  asked,  wills  to  be 
compelled,  wills  to  be  vanquished  by  im- 
portunity.” ( Deus  vult  rogari , vult  cogi , 
vult  quadam  importunitate  vinci.) 

“Nay,”  he  continues  (I  abridge  his 
words),  “even  a heart  of  stone  would  be 
moved  at  such  a spectacle,  for  besides  their 
prayers  and  tears  they  offer  their  own  bod- 
ies to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  and  expose  their  tender 
limbs  to  the  priests,  who  stand,  weeping, 
above  them,  scourging  them  with  rods, 
while  they  cry,  Strike!  strike!  spare  not  I 
The  church  is  filled  with  the  clamor  of 
the  prostrate  multitude,  and  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  shows  that  she  hears  and  is  pitiful, 
for  even  while  this  is  going  on,  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  leap  down  from  the  wagons, 
throw  away  their  crutches,  and  run  hast- 
ening to  pay  thanks  at  the  altar.  The 
blind  recover  sight,  the  dropsical  are  sud- 
denly relieved,  the  cures  are  innumerable. 
And  then  there  are  solemn  processions  to 
the  high  altar,  the  bells  are  rung,  and 
praise  and  thanksgiving  are  duly  render- 
ed. This  is  the  mode  of  the  vigils,  these 
are  the  divine  watches  of  the  night,  this 
is  the  order  of  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  this 
is  the  novel  worship.” 

The  abbot  goes  on  to  report  in  detail 
many  special  miracles  wrought  in  the 
cure  of  persons  known  to  him — paralytic, 
deaf,  blind,  lame,  distorted,  deformed. 


The  general  accuracy  of  his  relation,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  of  the  mi- 
raculous nature  of  these  cures,  are  not  to 
be  questioned.  The  atmosphere  of  such 
scenes  as  those  witnessed  in  the  church  of 
St.-Pierre,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
the  nervous  tension,  the  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  the  confident  expectation  of 
miraculous  intervention,  the  perfect  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  agency  invoked  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end — all  furnish  an 
effective  combination  of  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  what  is  not  ill  termed 
the  “ mind  cure.”  The  force  of  sympathet- 
ic excitement,  the  power  of  the  stimulated 
imagination,  reach  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  experience.  The  body  becomes 
as  wax;  the  stiffened  cords  relax,  the  ob- 
stinate pains  vanish,  the  contracted  joints 
are  loosened,  the  dead  limb  feels  the  thrill 
of  new  life,  the  blood  courses  once  more 
freely  through  the  shrunken  veins.  The 
popular  faith  and  the  popular  ignorance 
of  the  Middle  Ages  alike  promoted  the 
seeming  wonders.  The  belief  in  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  miracles  was  then  far 
more  widely  and  consistently  held  than 
the  belief  in  the  regularity  of  the  order 
of  nature  is  held  to-day.  The  miracle 
was  not  only  matter  of  faith,  but  of  expe- 
rience such  that  no  doubt  could  withstand 
it.  In  the  general  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
even  the  most  enlightened  man  could 
hardly  offer  any  explanation  but  that  of 
miracle  for  such  abnormal  occurrences, 
such  extraordinary  cures,  as  often  took 
place  through  the  supposed  intervention 
of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  their  merits  in  favor  of  the  suppli- 
ants who  appealed  to  them.  Where  the 
temper  and  the  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  prevail  to-day,  similar  incidents  oc- 
cur, and  similar  explanation  is  given  of 
them.  In  parts  of  our  own  country  we 
may  at  any  time  expect  the  appearance  of 
a wonder-working  image  or  apparition  of 
the  Virgin.  It  would  be  strange  were  we 
not  to  have  our  Virgin  of  Lourdes.  Of 
the  miracles  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  of  which  we  have  full  and  cred- 
ible testimony,  there  are  comparatively 
few  which  modern  science  cannot  classify 
as  effects  of  ascertained  natural  causes, 
though  doubtless  there  are  some  of  which 
such  an  explanation  remains  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  still  imperfect  exploration  of 
those  regions  along  the  confines  of  life 
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within  which  the  delusions  of  the  senses 
still  have  play. 

But  explain  these  marvels  and  wonders 
as  we  may  by  natural  law,  the  explana- 
tion only  serves  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
faith,  working  through  the  imagination, 
over  the  spirit  of  man.  By  faith  ye  shall 
remove  mountains.  The  doctrine  of  the 
religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  essential- 
ly material,  and  the  faith  of  the  ignorant 
is  always,  whatever  its  terms  may  be,  a 
faith  in  material  things.  Above  the  heads 
of  men  lay  a heaven  of  material  splendors 
and  joys;  beneath  their  feet  yawned  the 
material  darkness  of  hell.  Hope  and  fear 
alternated  with  tremendous  tides  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  All  the  business 
of  earth  was  for  the  salvation  or  the  per- 
dition of  the  body  and  the  soul.  The 
creed  was  a strange,  perverted  product  of 
the  intelligence,  bewildered  by  the  per- 
plexities of  experience,  by  the  contradic- 
tionsbetween  ideal  right  and  actual  wrong, 
by  the  confusions  and  miseries  of  the 
earth.  It  was  irrational,  selfish,  barbaric 
— but  it  was  believed.  It  supplied  motives 
of  supreme  power.  It  quickened  con- 
science to  morbid  activity,  making  pen- 
ance delightful  and  sacrifice  easy.  It  af- 
forded solid  ground  on  which  the  feet  of 
faith  could  firmly  rest,  as  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  while  the  spirit  preened  its  wings 
for  flight  in  the  empyrean  of  achieve- 
ment. The  cathedrals  of  central  Europe 
are  its  monument;  the  “Divine  Comedy” 
is  its  consummate  expression. 

The  child-like  temper  of  mind,  capable 
of  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  a creed, 
is  irrecoverable,  but  the  period  in  which 
it  prevailed,  for  good  and  for  ill,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  in  his- 
tory, and  quite  unique  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  reach  of  human  capacities  under  the 
stress  of  intense  emotion. 

The  new  form  of  worship  begun  at 
Chartres  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  a brief 
passion,  but  persisted  in  its  work.  The 
faithful  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture: “Cast  not  away  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward. 
For  ye  have  need  of  patience  that  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise.  For  yet  a little  while, 
and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and 
will  not  tarry.” 

At  Chartres  itself  the  two  western  tow- 
ers began  to  rise  high  and  firm  like  watch- 
towers  above  the  town.  The  work  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  church  was  carried  on  with 
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zeal,  the  windows  were  filled  with  paint- 
ed glass,  and  the  devotion  of  her  people 
to  the  Virgin  was  displayed  in  the  rich 
adornment  of  the  walls.  The  style  in 
which  the  work  had  been  begun  so  long 
before  determined  that  of  its  completion. 

Its  round  arches  and  heavy  piers  and  nar- 
row windows  apparently  gave  no  sign  of 
that  portending  change  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  construction  of  which  the  indica- 
tions were  manifest  in  Suger’s  work  at 
St. -Denis.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  if  we 
had  full  knowledge  concerning  the  build- 
ing, we  should  find  that  the  spirit  which 
was  elsewhere  manifesting  itself  in  those 
splendid  innovations  of  design  that  were 
gradually  to  transform  the  character  of 
the  art  had  not  been  without  influence 
here,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  the  case. 

The  cathedral,  when  completed,  was  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  people  of  Chartres.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  France. 
But  about  fifty  years  after  the  impulse  of 
devotion  to  which  it  owed  its  completion,  a 
calamity,  terrible,  swift,  unlooked-for,  fell 
on  the  little  city.  Many  of  the  chroniclers 
of  the  time  make  mention  of  it,  but  the 
story  is  best  told,  with  simplicity  and  pic- 
turesque vivacity,  in  a rhymed  poem  by 
one  Jehan  Le  Marchant,  a clerk  in  the 
time  of  St.  Louis.  He  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  his  poem,  which  is  called  “The 
Book  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  of 
Chartres,”  in  the  year  1262;  that  it  is  a 
translation  of  a Latin  poem  which  had 
long  lain  in  a chest  with  other  manu- 
scripts in  the  treasury  of  the  church,  and 
that  seeking  aid  from  our  Lady  herself, 
known  as  our  Lady  of  Chartres,  he  had 
brought  it  from  Latin  into  French,  in  or- 
der that  the  laity  who  understand  not 
Latin  might  learn  of  her  grace,  and  of  the 
miracles  which  she  had  wrought  in  favor 
of  her  church  at  Chartres,  “her  special 
chamber”  where  she  likes  best  to  dwell. 

It  is  a document  of  highest  interest  in  its 
life-like  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the 
people.  His  story  is  as  follows: 

One  night  in  the  month  of  June,  1194, 
a fire  broke  out  in  Chartres  — “a  fire 
which,”  says  the  poet,  “was  no  joke” 

( un  feu  qui  ne  fat  pas  a geus) . The  nar- 
row streets,  crowded  with  thick-set  houses 
built  mainly  of  wood,  were  swept  by  the 
flames,  which,  mounting  the  low  hill  from 
which  the  cathedral  overlooked  the  town, 
kindled  the  workshops  and  dwellings  that 
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clustered  at  the  base  of  the  church,  and 
running  up  along  the  beams  of  scaffold 
and  platform,  soon  set  the  roof  of  the  great 
building  itself  ablaze.  It  was  a grievous 
sight  to  behold  such  a church  burning. 
There  were  no  means  to  save  it.  The 
hearts  of  the  people  were  in  distress  at 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  all 
their  goods,  but,  in  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of 
their  church,  they  thought  little  of  their 
personal  losses. 

“Nul  son  doraage  ne  reproche, 

Car  grant  doulour  au  cuer  leur  toche 
De  leur  iglisc  qui  eat  urse.” 

How  came  it  that  the  Virgin  had  failed 
to  protect  her  own  chosen  abode?  Why 
had  she  thus  withdrawn  her  grace  from 
her  favored  city  ? The  sins  of  the  people 
doubtless  were  many,  and  was  this  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  them?  They 
recalled  how,  but  a few  months  before,  in 
the  winter  of  this  very  year,  1194,  the 
king,  Philip  Augustus,  retaking  the  town 
ofEvreux  from  the  English  under  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,  had  burned  its  famous 
church,  and  had  brought  some  of  its  relics 
to  Chartres.  Had  these  served  but  as  coals 
to  kindle  the  new  conflagration  ?^  And 
was  the  sacrilege  committed  at  Evreux 
thus  expiated  ? 

The  keenest  stroke  of  the  calamity  was 
the  loss  of  the  very  palladium  of  Chartres, 
the  wonder-working  shift  of  Our  Lady: — 

“cele  seinte  chemise 
Que  la  haute  dame  vestoit 
Quand  dedens  son  ventre  estoit 
Enclous  le  filz  dieu  Jhesu  crist.” 

For  days  the  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  counsels  of  despair.  “‘Since  we 
have  lost  this  treasure,’  they  said,  4 worth 
more  than  silver  or  gold,  why  should  we 
rebuild  our  church,  or  why  build  up  our 
houses  again  ? ’Twere  better  to  leave  the 
town  which  hath* lost  the  honor  and  the 
dignity  that  made  it  fair.’” 

But  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  Apostolic 
Legate,  the  Cardinal  Melior,  sent  the  year 
before  to  France  by  Pope  Celestin  III., 
happened  to  be  at  Chartres. 

According  to  Jehan  Le  Marchant’s  ac- 
count, the  cardinal  summoned  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy  to  a council,  and  urged 
them  to  undertake  at  once  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cathedral.  “ 4 Fair  lords,’  said  he, 
‘this  calamity  has  come  to  pass  because 
of  your  sins,  but  let  us  pray  God  and  His 
dear  Mother  that  they  would  aid  us  to  re- 
build the  church.  You  see  the  necessity ; 
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there  is  no  need  of  a long  sermon.  You 
yourselves  should  set  a good  example  to 
the  lay  folk  by  beginning  the  work,  and 
offering  good  pay  to  good  workmen.  To 
rebuild  such  a church  purses  must  be 
opened,  and  pockets  and  sacks  emptied  for 
the  hire  of  laborers  and  skilled  masons. 
Every  man  must  give  all  he  can.’  ” The 
legate  having  thus  exhorted  them,  the 
bishop  and  the  canons  without  delay 
pledged  to  the  work  their  whole  revenue 
for  three  years,  except  only  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence.  Thereupon 
the  cardinal  convoked  the  whole  people 
to  an  assembly,  held  on  the  still  smoulder- 
ing ruins,  and  urged  them  to  give  freely  of 
what  goods  still  remained  to  them,  so  that 
a new  church,  such  as  could  not  be  match- 
ed in  the  world,  should  rise  in  place  of 
the  old,  and  the  Virgin,  who  claimed  the 
seigniory  of  the  city,  should  thus  be  wor- 
thily served,  and  her  abode,  as  was  but 
right  and  reason,  be  made  more  beautiful 
and  rich  than  ever.  And  even  while  the 
people  were  listening  to  his  words,  on  a 
sudden  appeared  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  the  sacred 
coffer  in  which  was  preserved  the  shift  of 
Our  Lady.  Wonder,  joy,  devotion,  611ed 
the  hearts  of  all  as  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  their  city,  their  precious  treasure  saved 
as  by  miracle.  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  weeping,  and  with  voices 
broken  by  sobs  of  joy,  praising  God  and 
His  Mother  for  this  token  of  forgiveness 
and  of  grace.  Then  it  was  told  how  in 
the  hurry  and  alarm  of  the  conflagration 
some  of  the  clergy  had  taken  the  coffer 
from  beneath  the  altar  and  carried  it  into 
the  crypt  under  the  church,  believing  that 
there  it  would  be  safe;  and  when,  having 
placed  their  priceless  burden  in  security, 
they  tried  to  escape  from  the  crypt,  they 
found  the  outlet  blocked,  and  for  three 
days  had  been  forced  to  remain  in  their 
under -ground  retreat.  The  sight  had 
ban  ished  despondency  and  despair.  There 
was  no  longer  question  or  hesitation. 
Every  man  promised  to  give  according  to 
his  means,  money  or  labor  or  goods  in 
kind,  to  build  a new  and  noble  church. 

The  work  was  promptly  begun ; great 
numbers  of  workmen  were  hired,  others 
made  voluntary  contribution  of  labor,  a 
multitude  of  carts  were  provided  fordrag- 
ging stone  from  the  quarry  of  Bercheres, 
about  five  miles  away,  and  every  day 
trains  of  wagons  laden  with  stone  or  lime 
or  lumber  filed  aloug  the  roads  to  the  city. 
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Scenes  ami  incidents  like  those  of  half  a 
century  before  were  renewed  in  the  pil- 
grimages and  the  offerings  of  the  pious. 
Bui  zealous  as  were  the  people,  and  ample 
as  were  at  first  the  means,  when  the  three 
years  for  which  the  Bishop  and  chapter 
had  promised  their  revenues  had  run  out. 
the  work  seemed  little  more  than  begum 
The  master  of  the  works  was  now  without 
Vol.  LXXTXv-No.  4T4.-r90 


money  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  it;  but  it  was  not 
long  lacking,  for  ‘ the  high  and  glorious 
Lady,  who  wished  to  have  a marvellous 
church,  high  and  long  and  large,  so  that 
its  equal  could  not  he  found,  prayed  sweet- 
ly to  her  sweet  Son  that  lie  would  work 
miracles  openly  in  her  church  at  Chartres, 
that  all  the  people  might  witness  them, 
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sri  Uritl'  itiara  ?ril  fUtMc  Mfr. 
'might.  coma  to  iJJftkc  ori'ceiio?* 
i>  complete  the  ejiufeh'.  f no 
}C>ng  of  kings, -the  Almighty, 
■was  obedient  to  1( j s moth.  r. 
ami  sweetly  1 (--a i d her  [Tray  or* 
M.d  wrought  d'jwuly  for  Tier 
sake  niircteles  of  ninny 
ami  of  the  'first  that  lb* 
wcmsght,  never  was  lie-  a fee 
heard.  nr  s'-rx.  ami  it  i*  mV  n. 
passed  fiver  i a silence  ' 

Km  very  Ion jer  m a 

acaJIAge  ii»  tiitt  neigliboidiHrifd'. » ■ 
eriud  1: night  had  our.  out.  lie- 

tongue  of  a little  hoy.  iri  prb- 

reiif  him  from  tolling  of  :.o 
evildoi  ij  oiihe  knight's;  wtiuh 
he  had  ydRieskf-d.  The  |M«/r 
child,  having  uo  one  to 
for  him.  took  to  bog-mu;;;  his 
livelihood  from  door  tv  door, 
and  berriuiie  known  to  every- 
body in  ‘Chartres  as  the  riou.b 
beggar  W),V.  Oi,*e.  day.,  as.  he 
WHS  knwi  iuy  at  the  ajjigr,  w-u-p 


the  S'-vceS  Lady  of  Pity  took 
eouipw'bbn  on  htut,  ami  re- 
stored rhs  speech  pvffecl  ai  h£ 
pjvc.  mb  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  give  thanks  U»  Ood,  Th1- 
bykt&twlety the  bi 
slruit  m in veits.-  the  iii'v 

U*wHi  ■ the 

jy-tJOJfttv : ^jaivU  oil : U>  oirtit  < v«> 
nmrnl  thskbri^;  pager  to  im*r 
and  t«  two  the  Whudcr  for 
UiemsAlves;  He  fyiia  lifted  tip 
M/id  Mtt-  on  <t;  W&p;  ehitif  hy  tie- 
box  in  which  ctitiU'ibuiiuns 
fur  l in-  building  were  puL  arid 
there  b»-  cried  aloud,  " Hear 
the  good  work  »f  the-  ’Lord 

fifal:'  and  Rios*  * ho  to  .•-•• 
iiiio  Were  moved  »*v  make  >--d  - ' 
jug  for  the  church;  its  who  n 
hUc’h  minede  ev,*-  vrbo'i:.'bt 


■wn>tit4it 


, ... 

: 'Flu*  natural  resitl p fuitriVVkL 
One  mii'ii'de  begot  au-ou--  - 
Thehl  ind  saw;  the  deaf  hetU'rio 
t.he  sick  w made  Mi- 

cripple 

c«:  cvoii  i!.*e  jirisofritg  win* 
jm  idmifis,  crttUhtf  Hf,r,T1  1 he 
high.  Lady  of  piartrtet 


B-  r '1 Wgh,  L«ay  of _ ©tam**, 

: PH . m ^y8kai«wi2®  h. . pRjS - o'  ■ ' • ®-  ci.-ihU'd  to  break  his  boml-',  m 
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hasteuinfr  wiili  thanksgiving 
to  her  ehureb,  him*?  it> 

$4$?  «*$  # toWeat  of  her  gfv&p 
f/hf^frtle)*s  frorn  vvlii^H  $f je .hail 
delivered  him. 

The  )V)fo\yi)  of ^ tl/c^e  mim- 
fast  arid  fuyand 
Wid"  8tiir)iulati)ig  ottering*  m 
hidmif  of a work  so  Titarufest: 
ijT^orrf  1 1 was 

inwv  more  n marvel i fa>  see  the 
through  f> f pi Igrr r in \m  hi$1y 
mute.  miJ  W^ip.  The  rich 
camr  dudnglog  gold  ami  jewels 
;n‘d  »>f  ml voi\  ami  nil 

>ortK  of  f*J- 

SO’hl  for  the  ||^iU  of  the  build- 
ttigy  The  curate  of  even  j&f, 
wc8^. 

by  i ken*  doe  Us,  ohm  rlrngghig 
m r-u  fclevt  with  for 

fiie  cow^trueTmo,  or  willt  fmui 
ami  wine  for  Urn  workmen.-  U> 
worship  at  the  altar,  m>4  to  as* 
with  manual  iaborom  the 
w.»Ms.  Once  more  the  whole 
00(01  try  round  was  stirred  ]>£; 
a deep  GiiioitOn  of  pfefyte  ihaty 
found  csprrsjnon  in  effort' and  ; 
(it  (of the  ohiirvh; 

Ohe  of  the  prettiest  stories 
in  the  fliyirdog  n&rrrtiirft  is 
that  of  a poor  wandering  Eng 
ji.sji  i^hoJar- 


tlio  eHithedr&i  ha?d  ohf^viVied 
from  Rome  ItMfev*  nuthorijing 
to  'AtitlQkiiWb  pACfl6.H  for 
s'wiy.h*  all  w ho  in  teitti  xmi 
ffrr&ilHUCX’  should  vopirihisU* 
to  f h»  relmiUliug  of  t lte  oathe 
dral,  Miui  ihtjy iji'Tjit  out  preach- 
er* . ‘ ;/• : 

:■'  Through  ww*  /:mmirk^  :mnr 

hlfuiA, 

Tfj  ttvek  .fat'Z&i 

T«i  nutjd  .ftfeireh  .yyy 

T t iiappened  at  tins  t ( u in • 
yoang  plerk  from  Lon> 
don:  who  hail  beer*  studying 
asrl jii ji ^ and  winterv 
vta'y  home,  tratel * 
Kav-ir^  mielied 
(U^-  vijliy  of  SbWiom  d ejit 

1.0  ^rvice  it?  the  yr«-ut  1 hmvh 
wher*  one  of  ffm  pn*aeh- 
hn  from  Chartres  was  tell- 
ing* of  the  WipMtiah'i<v  yW 
ftteuetjon  of  thn  riltl  ejithcr 
Mk  of  the  need  of  help  ta 


fjovres  from  the  south  porch. 


•ftllf1 

1 

f: 

j ,2r  effimnn 

• A'u*  '»?rv  < kjui.  * 1 * • t| 

iifi  pho 

fPWfelih 

' »r* 

Jlrll 
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OYBft  THK  MAIN  DOOH. 


build  the  new,  and  of  lh«  favor  with  ■ ’ Disquieted  ■thwi  to*w»  »w  be. 

Which  the  work  whs  regarded  :uk1  rerun-  .Do  ;iims  which  h*<»  twcoroeih  thee. 

I m Mi •» &?■  Tb. 

tOHcixfid  the  l.earts  oi  h;>  hearers,,  and  ton  To  tlicr  ii  if  of  tiu'tmuwn .;, 

clerk  ssw  those  who  listened  weepin.tr  for  tWntniil  tin-  grace  of  ibid  duth  earn 

rhtv.  amV  otany  u one  oy/eHiiig  his  punse  Ami  then  n new  thoMcht  arose.  $ 
Bhd  offering  what  lie  eoiilti,  A string  that  if  he*  kept  ilia  brooch,  hi$  laity 
desire  too)kpo^ion  of  fern  tb  gi  n- some-  Mym  & ,,v  m ,jfiv. 


//y-  ..  w.-  .„:K  . . . | . j ' .v , ",  v ."i'l'ii,1  ■ m w*  rwi  MG.  nn  w«f  utmt  '^iut 

tlung  ,n  j1)S  turn  , but  he  lmd  no  plenty  of  cf„m  «il!  w,,v. 

money,  fer  his  piusv  was  no  swollen  one,  Awl  <>h  her  ilxmgln  will  turn  to  tboe ; 

lun*  had  he  any  object  U t to offer, •except  White  it  sin’  n.-cer  shoutd  If  .see 

a little  gulden  brooch  and  tins  he  could  ^ ll,st  U J!,,e  Wltl  *‘v':’ 

not  i*str  to  give  m-  mil.  for  he;  .wiw  talcing  Ho  know*  not  what  to  do;  tie,  unclasps 
it  as  a gift  ;tu  si  sweet  friend/  wdiosa? • hfifaftr-/  auil  x’ltwps  ttgaln  the  fastening  of  his. 
ft'iss  Mdry-  wht>tn  T)<v  had  Idng  Itmul,  A punse,  bill  »jt  jEj&t  thy  lo V<?  of  heaven  pre- 
Airtiggle  rose  in  bis t j«Giityhtfq,  ho  wss-iif  veils/ «wt  with  the  good  nvill  of  a good 
ilr'i  r»-  v,  of  wind,  fin  v.  hi  in  piety  urged  heart  he  offers  through  the  poacher  to 
him  to  offer  to  tlm  work  this  h>-t«)uhf  the  sweet  Mary  of  Grace  his  brhuclr  of 
which  he  dfeatiy  priced/  -hi*  l«yh  fef  Irik/  gold,  that  was  all  his  goods;  atid 
lady  replied  that  it  were  bet  ter  u>  keep  it,  sure.  Then  he  left  Soissons.  ansi  vnmv 
and' take  it.  as  h-j  bad  proposed.  to  her.  on  Jus  way  toward  Uie  sea.  At.tugbr 'm 
Even  were  he  'to  jpw  it  u;  the  i.'burch,  hods  • lodging  in  a solitary  grange..  :«id 
hove  could  lie  in';  ®yrr  that  it  would  realty  ’.v caned  with  travel,  shim  fail’s  aslnep  vni 
g«  in  the  work.  The-  pmtithdr  himself  the  straw.  In  the. middle  of  »fo*  night  b& 
•..night  sell  if '.for  v-uie  v.iil<  'which  to  wet'  is  a wakened  hv*  brillhwri  light  ..nod  sees 
his1  ■tjgi’b&h,  <ff  .fitV  Vli  ;?G»V-  Haf  to  three  fair  w'mriftrtyjfrbhly  Appalled,  St&uff 
this  .s/brtt*vr  thoughi  y *ng  beferhbuft,  Tliei'hief  sud/iribst.  beau- 

••  !.V a, i revet  If TA  tiv-  oiks,  utui  .d  them  address  him  "U.h  sweet 

y, (..•,;  ii, .ni  t„c  :i  '•.•!  ai.uv,  w.u'd*,  saying4'  '"Dc*r  friend.,  I am  Mary.. 
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the  yi^in  MQ^^p  of  0»hJ,  wliose  love  after  visiting:  his  relations,  to  a 

thou  hast  preferred  to  the?  love  of the-  Pth-  solitary  island,  wH^mht*  led  a life  of  pipits 
er  Mary.  I y$-  ihy  friend  ; behold  ihp  devotion.  made  .st  rong  by  oua«  I^kIv  aguiast 
brooch  npirn  my  neck  thatthou  ghve.st  mo  the  eyibof  iH&  warldL  When  King  lllclh 
at  the  altar  of  The#  *he  gave  urd  of  England  heard  of  this  miracle,., 

her  hl^smy- to  the  clerk  arid  dbappearal.  though  he  wa»  at  war  wiO i Knag  Philip 
He  r^tum^d  safely  tn  liis  o\vd  tatid,  hiuI,  \4  Ue.  sent  word -to  Ui«  clergy 
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Chartres  that  they  might  preach  through 
his  lands  at  their  will ; and  the  King  him- 
self told  the  story  of  the  miracle  to  his 
cousin  Alice,  Countess  of  Blois,  and  she 
told  it  again,  so  that  being  often  repeated, 
it  came  to  be  known  in  the  good  city  of 
Chartres. 

Favored  thus  by  repeated  evidences  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
new  cathedral  rose  rapidly  from  the  old 
foundation.  Its  plan  was  in  some  mea- 
sure determined  by  the  fact  that  the  flames 
had  left  uninjured  the  three  doors  of  the 
western  front,  with  their  beautiful  statues, 
as  well  as  great  part  of  the  two  noble 
towers  by  which  they  were  flanked,  and 
which,  being  set  in  advance  of  the  closing 
wall  of  the  nave,  formed  the  sides  of  the 
porch  of  the  ancient  church.  The  crypt 
under  the  choir  had  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
escaped  destruction.  The  designer  of  the 
new  building  wisely  resolved  to  preserve 
these  portions  of  the  old  edifice,  though 
they  imposed  limitations  upon  the  free- 
dom of  his  plan.  In  order  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  nave  he  gained  two  bays 
by  suppressing  the  porch,  and  by  bringing 
forward  the  old  doors  to  a new  facade 
built  in  line  with  the  western  front  of  the 
towers.  The  breadth  of  the  choir  was 
increased  by  a second  aisle,  and  its  length 
by  a semicircle  of  apsidal  chapels  that  add- 
ed greatly  to  its  beauty.  In  plan  and  in 
construction  the  new  work  shows  the 
magnificent  advance  which  the  art  of 
architecture  had  made  during  the  fifty 
years  since  the  building  of  Suger’s  church 
at  St.  Denis.  There  is  scarcely  a trace  of 
the  old  style.  It  all  belongs  to  the  new. 
Alike  in  poetic  conception  and  in  intelli- 
gence of  construction  it  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Gothic  art.  The 
cathedral  of  Amiens  indeed  surpasses  it 
in  the  completeness  with  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  the  pointed  arch  and 
ribbed  vault  have  shaped  and  controlled 
every  portion  of  the  construction;  but 
Chartres  has  its  points  of  superiority ; and 
these  two,  with  the  cathedrals  of  Paris 
and  of  Reims,  form  a group  unrivalled  in 
the  world  of  masterpieces  of  creative  im- 
agination in  stone. 

Chartres  is  the  most  solidly  built  of 
these  great  cathedrals,  and  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  erection,  it  is  the  most  uni- 
form of  them  in  construction.  It  was 
essentially  complete  in  1220;  before  1250 
it  was  enriched  by  the  windows  that  are 
still  its  glory,  and  by  the  porches  of  its 


transepts  peopled  with  statues;  in  1260  it 
was  dedicated,  and  it  is  reported  that  St. 
Louis,  whose  presence  was  in  itself  a con- 
secration, took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  vast  size  and  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  choir  at  Chartres  were  admirably 
fitted  for  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
daily  ritual  which,  as  a result  of  the  im- 
aginative and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
period,  had  become  more  stately  and  im- 
pressive than  ever  before.  Everything 
within  the  church  was  intended  to  exalt 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  in 
which  the  worshipper  took  part  as  a mem- 
ber of  that  church  universal  which  in- 
cluded the  triumphant  hosts  of  heaven  as 
well  as  the  militant  hosts  of  earth.  Ail 
the  arts  of  expression  contributed  to  the 
joint  work  in  which  the  powers  of  each 
were  enhanced  by  their  combination  with 
the  others,  and  by  their  mutual  interde- 
pendence. In  the  noble  Gothic  art  of 
this  time,  painting  and  sculpture  serve 
not  as  ornamental  appendages,  but  take 
their  place  as  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  work,  with  the  double  function  of 
recording  the  religious  history  and  life  of 
man,  and  of  giving  a thousand  living  il- 
lustrations in  the  figure  of  angel  or  saint, 
apostle,  martyr,  virgin,  hero,  of  that  faith 
and  sentiment  of  which  the  edifice  in  its 
complex  unity  was  the  visible  expression. 
This  perfect  union  of  the  arts,  while  each 
preserved  its  own  fullest  energy  and  free- 
dom, is  the  most  specific  and  absolute  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  creations  of  Gothic 
architecture.  In  no  other  style,  at  no 
other  period,  in  no  other  land,  has  it  been 
attained  in  like  degree  to  that  in  which  it 
is  displayed  at  Chartres  and  the  other  con- 
temporary cathedrals  of  France. 

In  the  measureless  expanse  of  pictorial 
representation  on  the  painted  glass  of  the 
spacious  windows  of  the  nave,  or  the  still 
vaster  windows  of  the  apse, through  which 
the  eastern  sun  flooded  the  choir,  and  in 
the  endless  gallery  of  sculptures  which 
occupied  every  coign  of  vantage  without 
and  within,  from  pavement  to  spire,  the 
two  unbounded  realms  of  belief  and  of 
knowledge  were  included ; and  the  scheme 
of  life,  here  and  hereafter,  such  as  the 
Church  held  it  to  be,  was  set  before  the 
eyes  of  the  worshippers  for  their  delight, 
for  their  instruction,  and  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  dull  intelligence  and  the  cold 
heart. 

The  crowd  of  pictured  and  sculptured 
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THE  traveller  in  western  Massachusetts, 
reaching  some  quiet  village  upon  the 
hills,  which  seems  to  him  singularly  lone- 
ly and  remote,  often  finds  some  little  in- 
cident in  its  annals  which  connects  it  with 
the  great  world.  Coming  to  Goshen,  a 
solitary  little  town  wholly  unknown  to 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  he 
is  conscious  of  the  height,  of  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  peacefulness  of  the 
wooded  landscape,  and  far  below,  toward 
the  east,  he  sees  the  undulating  line  of 
Holyoke,  and  on  some  fortunate  day  may 
catch  the  gleam  of  the  placid  Connecti- 
cut winding  through  broad  meadows  and 
between  Tom  and  Holyoke  to  the  Sound. 

The  little  town  itself  is  a grassy  street, 
with  a meeting-house  and  a hotel,  which 
has  a desolate  air  of  mistaken  enterprise 
declining  into  disappointment,  with  long 
anticipation  of  a crowd  of  summer  pil- 
grims, who  might  well  turn  their  steps 
hither,  but  who  have  never  come.  Be- 
yond the  village  street  upon  the  same 
plateau  is  the  great  Goshen  reservoir, 
which  lies  hushed  in  grim  repose  over 
the  town  of  Williamsburg,  a few  miles 
below,  the  town  which  was  overwhelmed 
some  years  ago  by  the  bursting  of  the  Mill 
River  dam.  Such  events  are  the  tragedies 
of  the  hills,  which  become  traditions  told 
in  the  village  store,  and  investing  with 
dignity,  as  the  years  pass,  the  villagers 
who  recall  the  direful  day. 

Among  the  traditions  of  Goshen  is  that 
of  the  passage  of  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Burgoyne  on  their  march  from  Saratoga 
to  Cambridge.  When  the  brilliant  Brit- 
ish general  swept  down  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Hudson,  capturing  Ticonderoga  as 
he  came,  it  was  feared  in  these  hills  that 
he  would  march  triumphantly  from  Al- 
bany to  Boston.  There  was  a general 
rally  of  all  able-bodied  men  to  the  res- 
cue ; and  as  they  marched  away  from 
their  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  the  pros- 
pect was  dismal,  until  the  able-bodied  wo- 
men marched  into  the  fields  and  gathered 
and  housed  the  crops.  The  British  in- 
vaders reached  Goshen,  indeed,  on  their 
march  from  Albany  to  Boston,  but  only 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

All  this  peaceful  neighborhood  was 
originally  granted  by  the  State  to  the 
heirs  of  soldiers  in  the  early  New  Eng- 
land wars.  Goshen  and  its  neighbor  Ches- 
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terfield,  another  city  set  upon  a hill  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  south,  were  grants 
to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  expedition  of  King  Philip’s  war. 
From  Goshen  the  Chesterfield  meeting- 
house can  be  seen  against  the  southern 
horizon,  and  the  road  lies  through  high 
pastures  and  lonely  farms  to  the  pleasant 
town.  When  you  climb  its  hill  and  look 
around,  you  see  a cluster  of  hospitable 
houses,  around  which  the  neatly  kept 
grounds  give  an  air  of  refinement  to  the 
whole  village,  which  is  steeped  in  rural 
tranquillity. 

The  broad  hills  slope  westward  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Westfield,  and  beyond 
lie  the  shaggy  sides  of  the  Cummington 
range.  Chesterfield  has  its  special  tradi- 
tion of  Lafayette  passing  the  night  in  its 
old  tavern,  on  his  way  from  Albany  to 
Boston,  in  1824.  It  is  a characteristic 
representative  of  the  hill  towns,  so  still 
that  the  air  seems  drowsy  as  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle’s  village.  But  such  tranquil 
towns,  in  which  a moving  figure  is  half 
spectral  and  almost  a surprise,  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation.  From  these  se- 
questered springs  the  mighty  river  flows. 

Chesterfield  has  not  half  the  population 
that  it  counted  seventy  years  ago.  The 
whole  town  now  reports  scarcely  seven 
hundred  persons.  Yet,  with  all  the  old 
spirit,  it  invited  its  neighbors  in  Hamp- 
shire County  to  come  and  dine  on  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  summer  days  this  year. 

It  was  the  annual  festival  of  the  Hill-side 
Agricultural  Society,  and  fully  a thou- 
sand people  filled  the  friendly  town.  The 
feast  was  spread  upon  tables  on  a green 
space  beside  the  old  house  in  which  La- 
fayette slept,  and  under  a bower  of  leafy 
white  birch  boughs.  The  magnates  of 
the  county  were  all  present,  and  it  was 
whispered  privately  that  there  were  pri-  4 
vate  whisperings  among  eminent  politi- 
cians, wrho,  however,  with  the  non-politi- 
cal, or  the  political  of  the  wrong  side, 
talked  cheerfully  of  the  charming  day 
and  the  promising  crops.  Politics  is  the 
breath  of  our  patriotic  nostrils,  and  it  was 
a stimulating  thought  that  while  we  were 
listening  to  the  humorous  but  well-merited 
praises  of  Strawberry  Hill  pork,  some  of 
our  bland  companions  were  saving  their 
bacon  in  other  ways ; and  while  we  dream- 
ed of  crisp  sausages  and  savory  ham,  were 
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contriving  Senators  and  Councillors,  and 
even  a Governor  himself. 

The  simple  courtesy  and  universal  intel- 
ligence were  of  the  old  New  England,  nor 
less  so  the  composure  and  ease  with  which 
speaker  after  speaker  mounted  the  bench 
on  which  he  sat,  and  in  what  he  said,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  said  it,  showed  that 
he  was  a graduate  of  the  town  meeting. 
The  pastor  of  Goshen,  asked  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  more  noted  citizens  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  might  well  have  oc- 
cupied with  so  fruitful  a text  all  the  hours 
until  sunset.  But  with  exemplary  discre- 
tion he  mentioned  but  a few,  and  among 
them  some  that  surprised  a New-Yorker, 
who  had  not  known,  but  might  have 
guessed,  that  Gideon  Lee,  former  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  Luther  Bradish,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  State,  came  from  the 
little  town  upon  the  Cummington  hills 
opposite,  where  Bryant  studied  law. 

The  whole  region  before  us,  indeed, 
was  especially  Bryant’s.  Upon  the  slope 
yonder  he  was  born,  and  we  could  see  the 
house  in  which  as  a boy  he  lived.  “ Thana- 
topsis  ” was  the  hymn  of  his  meditations 
among  those  solitary  woods.  There,  upon 
the  nearer  hill,  high  over  Plainfield,  where 
he  wrote  the  poem  the  “Water-fowl,”  for- 
ever floating  in  the  twilight  heavens — 

“Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way.” 

We  were  looking  upon  the  cradle  of 
American  literature.  Here  its  first  en- 
during poem  was  written.  The  poet  him- 
self never  escaped  the  spell  of  the  hills. 
The  child  was  father  of  the  man.  Bry- 
ant in  the  city  was  always  the  grave  and 
unchanged  genius  of  New  England.  The 
city  did  not  wear  off  the  rusticity  of  his 
manner.  His  air  was  reserved  and  re- 
mote, and  he  was  still  wrapped  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  hills.  It  is  in  such  scenes 
and  among  such  people  on  such  a day 
that  the  power  of  these  hills  and  their 
influence  upon  our  national  life  and  lit- 
erature are  perceived. 

These  hidden  springs  have  overflowed 
the  prairies  of  the  West;  and  how  much 
of  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  energy, 
industry,  and  enlightenment  of  New  York 
have  trickled  down  from  them,  you  may 
hear,  if  you  doubt,  every  year  on  Fore- 
fathers’ Day  at  the  New  England  dinner 
in  New  Amsterdam.  As  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  glory  to  be  adequately 
celebrated  in  one  day,  another  has  been 


added,  to  accommodate  the  Yankee  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
sons  of  New  England  if  on  those  two  days 
the  whole  continent  does  not  hear  the  me- 
lodious thunder  of  their  eloquence  pro- 
claiming that  New  England  always  led, 
is  leading  still,  and  will  lead  forever,  the 
triumphal  procession  of  American  prog- 
ress. 

Supported  by  such  a history  it  is  a nat- 
ural boast.  There  is,  however,  one  inex- 
orable condition.  To  do  what  New  Eng- 
land has  done,  New  England  must  be  what 
she  has  been. 


There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
the  gravity  with  which  the  game  of  New- 
port is  played.  To  assist  at  one  of  the 
solemn  “functions”  like  a coach  parade 
is  not  unlike  attendance  upon  a function 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  Rome.  On  a true 
Newport  afternoon,  as  soft  and  sweet  and 
luminous  an  air  as  can  be  breathed,  New- 
port, in  every  kind  of  stately  and  comfort- 
able and  light  and  graceful  carriage,  with 
the  finest  horses  and  the  most  loftily 
disdainful  of  coachmen,  proceeds  down 
the  avenue  to  behold  the  stately  procession 
along  the  ocean  drive. 

Of  its  kind  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
drive  in  the  world.  The  shore  winds 
among  rocks  which  are  massed,  a shrewd- 
eyed traveller  said,  as  on  the  shores  of 
Greece.  The  bold  character  of  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island  and  its  picturesque  effects 
are  wholly  unknown  upon  its  neighbor 
Long  Island.  The  endless  reach  of  sand 
and  the  monotony  of  the  vast  level  land 
on  Long  Island  have  a certain  vague 
charm  as  of  a sea-shore  becoming  or  about 
to  become  picturesque.  But  that  point  is 
fully  reached  by  its  northern  neighbors  of 
the  New  England  coast,  and  the  ocean 
drive  in  Newport  is  in  itself  incompara- 
ble. 

For  its  company  on  the  day  of  a great 
social  function  it  is  quite  as  incomparable. 
Hyde  Park,  the  Bois,  the  Cascine,  the 
Prater,  show  no  such  sumptuous  display. 
If  the  street  boy  were  a philosopher,  he 
would  say,  probably,  as  he  watched  the 
spectacle,  “My  eyes!  money  plays  here 
for  all  it  is  worth.”  The  American  street 
boy  of  every  degree  is  not  supposed  to 
need  any  stronger  impression  of  the  value 
of  money  than  he  already  possesses.  But 
Newport  is  the  great  school  for  that  in- 
struction, and  it  is  open  free  to  the  whole 
world.  Money  elsewhere  has  the  same 
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instincts  and  desires.  But  in  a city,  in 
winter,  its  sports  and  effects,  however 
splendid,  are  divided  and  hidden.  In 
summer  Newport  they  are  concentrated 
under  most  fortunate  conditions,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  open  air. 

It  is  all  the  more  striking  because  mon- 
ey has  built  its  summer  city  close  by  and 
just  above  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  his- 
toric of  our  cities.  It  has  improvised  its 
magnificence  and  mad  profusion  upon 
the  outskirts  of  simplicity  and  moderation. 
But  that  simplicity  and  moderation  are 
observant,  for  all  their  plainness.  When 
they  were  asked  what  effect  the  new  town 
produced  upon  the  old,  whether  the  rol- 
licking city  on  the  hill  harmed  or  helped 
the  plodding  seaport,  they  answered : “Un- 
til Croesus  and  Midas  came,  it  was  bene- 
ficial. But  they  have  ruined  Newport.” 

Perhaps  not,  however.  The  Newport 
on  the  hill  of  to-day  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  earlier  summer  retreat. 
That  was  a group  of  the  select  who  came 
to  Newport  to  enjoy  themselves  for  the 
summer.  They  were  well-to-do,  some  of 
them.  But  not  many  dwelt  in  cottages. 
The  multitude  lived  in  hotels.  They 
danced,  they  dined,  they  drove,  they 
sauntered.  It  was  the  green  tree.  It 
was  less  money  enjoying  itself  as  more 
money  enjoys  itself  now.  The  gossip,  the 
flirting,  the  display  were  not  of  another 
kind,  they  were  the  same  as  to-day,  but 
the  scale  was  more  limited.  Mrs.  Can- 
dour, Mrs.  Malaprop,  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite, and  the  brothers  Surface  were  al- 
ready there.  The  standards  of  conduct, 
the  ideals  of  honor,  were  not  essentially 
different. 

A generation  ago  Sir  Benjamin  bowed 
and  danced  and  supped  at  Mrs.  Malaprop’s 
ball  with  all  the  gay  world  of  that  time, 
which  is  now  in  wigs,  caps,  turbans,  or 
heaven;  and  the  next  day, dining  with  Mrs. 
Candour,  Sir  Benjamin  told,  with  infinite 
relish  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
table,  the  story  of  his  hostess’s  verbal 
trips  and  stumbles.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  conduct  essentially  base,  because  this 
sparkling  summer  realm  by  the  sea  is  like 
Charles  Lamb's  conception  of  the  artificial 
comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century:  “I  con- 
fess, for  myself,  that  with  no  great  delin- 
quencies to  answer  for,  I am  glad  for  a 
season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  dio- 
cese of  the  strict  conscience— not  to  live 
always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts 
— but  now  and  then,  for  adream-while  or 


so,  to  imagine  a world  with  no  meddling 
restrictions,  to  get  into  recesses  whither 
the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

• ‘secret  shades 
Of  wooded  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

While  jet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.*” 

To  take  permanent  lodgings  beyond  the 
diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,  however,  is 
a critical  enterprise.  If  you  take  a house 
in  Capua,  you  must  needs  breathe  the 
Capuan  air.  The  magnetic  rock  in  Sind- 
bad’s  story  drew  out  the  nails  of  the  ships 
that  ventured  too  near.  Old  Mithridates 
fed  on  poisons  until  they  “ became  a kind 
of  nutriment,”  as  Dr.  Rappaccini  fed  his 
daughter,  until,  too  late,  he  discovered  that 
she  was  doomed.  The  graybeards  who 
drive  out  to  see  the  coach  parade,  and 
recall  the  days,  before  the  ocean  drive, 
when  the  rocks  beyond  Lily  Pond  were  a 
glimmering  land  of  Beulah,  may  prattle 
of  the  golden  age  of  Newport  as  of  a hap- 
py past  in  which  the  graybeards  were  born. 
But  will  they  seriously  contend  that  the 
age  of  Croesus  and  Midas  is  not  the  golden 
age  of  Newport  ? 

While  they  are  gossiping,  the  coaches 
approach.  They  have  been  through  the 
town,  and  are  driving  out  by  the  Fort 
road;  and  as  they  appear,  the  vast  throng 
of  carriages  which  have  driven  out  to 
meet  them  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road  to 
allow  a free  course.  A multitude  of  spec- 
tators awaiting  a festal  procession,  which 
at  last  is  coming,  naturally  suggests  ap- 
plause. But  there  is  profound  silence. 
There  is  no  cheer  for  every  spectator  to 
catch  up  and  pass  on.  The  first  coach  is 
at  hand,  and  gravely  passes  at  a deliberate 
pace,  and  the  great  world  in  carriages 
gravely  looks  on.  The  second  coach  de- 
liberately follows,  and  is  surveyed  with 
equal  gravity.  The  next  perhaps  will 
strike  a spark  of  applause.  But  the  next 
passes  deliberately  amid  a silence  pro- 
found. One  friend,  perhaps,  in  the  stately 
procession  gravely  nods  to  another  grave- 
ly gazing  from  a carriage.  The  “ func- 
tion ” proceeds.  Far  out  at  sea  the  white 
sails  flash,  and  the  summer  surf  breaks 
gently  along  the  shore.  Every  coach 
roils  slowly  by.  The  moment  for  cheer- 
ing has  not  yet  arrived.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  arrive  before  the  pageant  has  passed, 
and  the  reviewing  carriages  are  turning 
and  following  on  in  its  wake.  It  is  truly 
a solemn  function.  Gray  beard  recalls 
nothing  like  it  for  multitude  and  display 
in  the  old  drives  on  “ beach  days”  along 
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the  beach  in  what  lie  calls  the  golden  age. 
But  does  he  doubt  that  old  Newport  would 
have  done  it  gladly  if  it  could  have  done  it  ? 

If  the  ghost  of  Heliogabalus  haunts  the 
villa’d  shore,  it  is  with  no  hope  of  re- 
suming the  imperial  crown.  His  court 
merely  makes  a pretty  summer  spectacle 
when  the  opera  ends.  The  coach  and  the 
stately  equipage  and  the  flashing  splendor 
of  busy  idleness  are  the  pageant  which  is 
kindly  displayed  gratis  for  the  passengers 
in  the  omnibus,  for  the  pedestrians  and 
the  nurses.  They  sit  and  stroll  and  stare 
at  their  ease  while  the  gay  play  proceeds 
before  their  eyes.  Nowhere  more  con- 
stantly than  in  the  summer  Newport  does 
the  remark  of  the  little  child  watching  the 
march  of  the  soldiers  recur — “Mamma, 
how  good  they  are  to  make  such  a show !” 


The  first  sign  of  mental  disturbance  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  Reverend  Adam 
Bang,  D.D.,  was  the  announcement  of  his 
text  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  good 
man  arose  in  his  pulpit,  and  looking  be- 
nevolently at  the  congregation,  which  was 
always  large  upon  that  day,  because  Dr. 
Bang  was  sure  to  suggest  a cause  for 
thankfulness  which  had  occurred  to  no 
one  else,  he  said,  “Dear  brethren,  my  text 
this  morning  will  be  found  in  Whitting- 
ton and  his  Cat.” 

There  was  a general  movement  of  sur- 
prise and  apprehension.  The  ladies  were 
in  tears  for  the  lamented  wits  of  the  good 
pastor.  Undoubtedly  he  was  eccentric. 
But  this  outburst  seemed  to  imply  that  ec- 
centricity was  merged  in  something  more 
distressing.  It  was  a rural  congregation 
to  which  he  ministered,  and,  like  many 
pastors  of  long  command  in  one  parish, 
he  had  acquired  a kind  of  papal  authority 
which  emphasized  and  encouraged  his  hu- 
mor, and  led  him  on  this  occasion  to 
personify  the  countryman  as  Whitting- 
ton, because,  as  he  said,  it  is  the  country- 
man who  really  renews  the  city,  and  all 
urbanity  was  latent  in  Sir  Richard  while 
he  was  still  a farmer’s  boy.  But  while  Dr. 
Bang’s  people  were  not  easily  surprised, 
they  were  plainly  alarmed  when  he  gave 
out  this  extraordinary  text,  and  the  dea- 
cons exchanged  glances,  as  if  inquiring 
whether  they  should  not  proceed  at  once 
to  extreme  measures,  and  conduct  the 
minister  to  his  sick-chamber. 

The  course  which  they  adopted  is  not 
known,  and  all  reports  of  the  sermon  that 
Dr.  Bang  preached  from  that  text,  if  in- 
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deed  he  preached  at  all,  are  lost  But 
however  painful  the  incident  may  have 
been  to  that  respectable  parish,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a text  which  in  another  place  and 
upon  another  occasion — say  in  an  Easy 
Chair  and  at  the  present  time — might  well 
be  improved.  For  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  Easy  Chair  saw  a statement  of 
the  enormous  contrast  between  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  in  this  country  now 
and  a hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time 
even  Newport,  of  which  we  were  just 
speaking,  had  a larger  commerce  than 
New  York,  and  there  was  no  very  large 
city  in  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
rural  and  a homogeneous  republic. 

But  the  bells  of  London  have  always 
had  a powerful  allurement  for  Whitting- 
ton. They  are  the  true  sirens,  and  how 
many  hapless  victims  they  have  lured  to 
the  pitiless  rocks  of  the  city,  no  register 
— which  might  be  well  called  a Doomsday 
Book — records.  But  the  city  spell  is  un- 
deniable, and  its  secret  is  not  altogether 
sealed.  London,  said  a famous  man,  is 
the  centre  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we 
might  prefer  that  he  had  said  New  York. 
But  charity,  at  least,  requires  the  admis- 
sion that  something  may  be  said  for  Lon- 
don. Sometimes  a great  city  seems  like 
the  pitiless  monster  that  came  up  out 
of  the  sea,  and  devoured  the  young  and 
pure  and  beautiful,  whom  a resistless  fate 
caused  to  be  offered  to  his  insatiable  hun- 
ger. But  then  again  our  brave  rural  Whit- 
tington appears  to  the  imagination  as  an 
all-conquering  Perseus,  who  baffles  and 
tames  the  monster,  and  compels  him  to 
serve  and  not  to  rule. 

All  this  is  to  say,  as  the  ingenious  read- 
er perceives,  that  it  is  the  constant  recruit- 
ing of  the  city  from  the  country  which 
Aggrandizes  it  and  makes  it  the  servant 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  steady  infusion 
of  fresh  blood  that  works  the  municipal 
miracle.  There  is  always  a tendency  of 
talent  and  conscious  capacity  toward  the 
city,  to  share  in  the  excitement  of  num- 
bers, to  compete  for  the  great  visible  prizes 
of  success,  and  to  enjoy  the  immense  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  opportunities  which 
the  city  proffers.  When  he  called  Lon- 
don the  centre  of  the  world,  what  did  the 
famous  man  mean  ? 

He  meant  daily  intercourse  with  the 
masters  in  art  and  literature  and  science; 
the  men  whose  fame  has  already  begun, 
and  whose  names  will  make  our  time  il- 
lustrious in  history.  He  meant  access  to 
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libraries,  galleries,  museums,  to  hospitals 
where  science  does  its  utmost  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  to  schools  which  open 
into  all  human  knowledge.  He  meant 
the  accumulated  traditions  and  fascina- 
ting associations  of  the  history  of  our  own 
race  and  civilization,  the  great  centre  of 
associated  human  power  and  achievement. 
London  appeared  to  him  as  Naples  to  the 
fond  poet  who  gave  us  the  proverb,  44  See 
Naples  and  die.”  No  fairer  sight  remains, 
he  meant,  for  human  eyes. 

It  was  the  prescience  of  all  this,  the 
forecast  by  conscious  power  of  its  own 
attainment,  which  Whittington  heard  in 
the  alluring  bells  of  London.  They  rung 
in  his  own  heart,  in  his  own  hope,44  Ring 
out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new!”  He  was 
himself  the  new,  and  all  the  future  lay 
in  his  breast.  That  is  the  fact  which  we 
are  apt  to  forget.  The  city  bells  ring  to 
a thousand  country  boys  to  turn  again, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  Whittington.  The 
traveller  finds  what  he  brings,  and  he 
brings  only  what  he  is.  The  donkey  trots 
gayly  to  town,  but  he  ends  as  a sorry 
drudge,  not  as  Eclipse.  The  city  cannot 
make  a donkey  a race-horse.  It  is  not  an 
enchanted  Bethesda  pool  to  transform  a 
goose  into  a swan,  nor  is  the  crow  a night- 
ingale because  he  flits  in  city  air.  The 
country  Whittington  does  not  become 
Lord  Mayor  because  he  goes  to  the  city, 
but  because  he  carries  the  qualities  of 
Lord  Mayor  under  his  jacket. 

The  country  need  not  be  bullied  by 
the  city.  If  the  countryman  is  at  some 
disadvantage  in  town,  the  citizen  is  very 
apt,  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche  would  say,  to  be 
at  sea  in  the  country.  The  great  multi- 
tude of  people  in  the  city  work  harder 
than  in  the  country,  and  under  less  plea- 
sant conditions.  They  are  surrounded 
by  great  opportunities,  but  they  are  too 
busy  to  make  much  use  of  them,  even  if 
they  wished  to  use  them.  If  you  have 
no  talent  for  song,  all  the  operas  in  town 
will  not  teach  you  to  sing.  If  Whitting- 
ton had  not  found  the  city  bells  resist- 
lessly  persuasive,  he  would  have  returned 
and  lived  his  contented  and  happy  coun- 
try life.  But  when  the  hesitating  Whit- 
tington hears  those  bells,  his  decision  is 
momentous,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  whether  it  is  his  fancy  or  his  fate 
that  calls. 

If  he  remains,  sure  that  the  song  he 
hears  is  only  the  song  of  the  siren,  he 
need  not  regret  his  choice.  One  of  the 


most  tender  and  pathetic  poems  in  44  In 
Meraoriam”  is  that  which  imagines  the 
beloved  and  immortal  Arthur  looking 
back: 

“Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 

And  ou  a simple  village  green  ?” 

He  goes,  and  lives  to  mould  a state’s  de- 
crees and  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne, 
but  still  feels, 

“When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 

A distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A secret  sweetness  in  the  stream.” 

It  is  a tradition  in  Dr.  Adam  Bang's 
parish  that  he  said  of  the  Whittingtons 
who  staid  at  home  that  they  were  as 
happy  as  those  who  go  to  the  city.  44  And 
if  I should  speak  all  my  mind,”  he  is  said 
to  have  said,  44 1 should  say  that  they  were 
happier.”  The  good  pastor  insisted  that 
the  mute  Miltons  and  guiltless  Cromwells 
whom  the  poet  lamented  in  his  elegy  only 
attested  the  richness  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  unhappy  because  they  were  mute 
as  Miltons,  for  they  were  mute  in  no  other 
way,  and  lent  to  the  village  life  the  un- 
conscious charm  of  fine  feeling  and  gen- 
erous action.  Moreover,  in  the  village 
the  hands  that  might  have  swayed  the 
rod  of  empire  swayed  the  local  sceptre, 
and  it  was  never  demonstrated  that  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  however  shrewd  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  would  have  adorned  the 
woolsack. 

Dr.  Bang  used  to  say  that  life  in  the 
country  was  so  placid  and  pleasant  that 
countrymen  did  not  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities. “When  you  are  not  at  work, 
brethren,”  he  said,  in  one  of  his  best  ser- 
mons, “you  are  eating,  or  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  or  idling,  or  chewing  the  cud  of 
tobacco,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.”  44  Al- 
though,” he  hastily  added,  perceiving  his 
blunder,  and  improving  his  chance  at 
Deacon  Giles,  44  far  be  it  from  me  to  ma- 
lign our  innocent  friends  the  cows  and 
oxen  by  supposing  that  they  would  chew 
the  filthy  weed.”  The  doctor  always  in- 
sisted that  farmers,  although  they  had 
not  time  to  study,  had  plenty  of  time  to 
read  the  best  books  in  the  world.  There 
are  not  many  such  books,  he  said,  and 
they  are  the  best  because  they  can  be 
read  over  and  over,  and  give  something 
fresh  and  sweet  with  every  reading.  44  The 
best  literature,”  he  once  said — and  all  the 
boys  in  the  meeting-house  suddenly  at- 
tended to  the  sermon — “is  like  a magical 
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orange,  which  lias  always  another  and 
sweeter  drop  to  reward  faithful  squeez- 
ing.” 

The  Whittingtons  who  do  not  go  to 
London,  but  stay  at  home,  are  also  bene- 
factors, and  not  altogether  in  the  same 
way  with  those  who  serve  by  standing 
and  waiting.  They  do  not  slouch  and 
run  down  at  the  heel  because  they  live 
in  the  country;  they  know  that  good  hab- 
its can  be  cultivated  as  well,  and  even  as 
easily,  as  bad  habits.  They  know  that 
every  pleasure  has  its  price.  If  Master 
Ichabod  Crane  brandishes  his  birch  to  help 
us  over  the  tall  words,  and  we  arrive  at 
reading  only  after  a painful  passage,  so 
we  undergo  with  Elia  prodigious  pangs 
to  arrive  at  smoking.  But  the  home- 
staying  Whittingtons,  whether  they  smoke 


or  not,  use,  and  do  not  abuse,  the  power 
of  reading.  As  they  do  not  insist  upon 
hearing  only  ribaldry  or  profanity  mere- 
ly because  they  have  the  gift  of  hearing, 
so  they  do  not  read  poor  books,  but  the 
best  books,  because  they  have  the  gift  of 
reading.  Whittington,  who  must  hold 
the  plough  by  day,  cannot  study  Greek 
by  night.  But  he  can  read  good  books, 
and  good  books  only,  in  the  lauguage 
that  he  understands. 

This  was  the  firm  conviction  and  the 
constant  exhortation  of  Dr.  Adam  Bang, 
and  when  in  your  travels  you  reach  the 
pleasant  village  of  Arcadia,  you  will  know 
that  you  are  there  by  a sudden  and  de- 
lightful certainty  that  it  must  be  here 
that  Dr.  Bang  preached,  and  here,  if  any- 
where, that  Whittington  staid  at  home. 


CMtnr’s 

I. 

HOW  a better  fashion  can  ever  change 
for  a worse ; how  the  ugly  can  come 
to  be  preferred  to  the  beautiful;  in  other 
words,  how  an  art  can  decay,  is  a ques- 
tion which  has  often  been  approached,  if 
not  actually  debated  in  this  place.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  expect  to  debate  it 
now;  in  the  hurry  of  month  after  month, 
when  the  toe  of  September  comes  so  near 
the  heel  of  August,  and  March  galls  the 
kibe  of  February,  the  time  never  seems  to 
arrive  when  the  Study  can  really  sweep 
and  garnish  itself,  and  quiet  down  to  a 
season  of  serene  inquiry  upon  such  a 
point.  At  best  it  appears  able  only  to 
cast  some  fitful  gleams  upon  it,  and  then 
have  its  windows  broken  by  all  the  little 
wanton  boys  of  newspaper  criticism,  who 
like  to  throw  stones  at  the  light  wherever 
they  see  it.  The  cost  the  Study  is  at  in 
the  mere  matter  of  putty  and  glass,  after 
one  of  their  outbreaks,  is  such  as  would 
discourage  a less  virtuous  apartment;  but 
with  the  good  conscience  we  have,  and 
the  faith  we  cherish  that  these  gamins 
may  yet  grow  up  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, we  cheerfully  pay  the  expense,  and 
trim  the  lamp  anew,  and  set  it  again 
where  those  who  care  may  come  to  it. 
If  they  are  not  a great  many,  they  are  all 
the  closer  friends,  perhaps,  for  being  few; 
and  it  is  in  a kind  of  familiar  intimacy 
that  we  turn  to  them  with  a question  like 
that  we  have  suggested.  It  has  been 


$tntit]. 

coming  up  in  our  mind  lately  with  regard 
to  English  fiction  and  its  form,  or  rather 
its  formlessness.  How,  for  instance,  could 
people  who  had  once  known  the  simple 
verity,  the  refined  perfection  of  Miss 
Austen,  enjoy  anything  less  refined  and 
less  perfect  ? 

With  her  example  before  them,  why 
should  not  English  novelists  have  gone 
on  writing  simply,  honestly,  artistically, 
ever  after?  One  would  think  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise, if  one  did  not  remember,  say,  the 
lamentable  behavior  of  the  people  who 
support  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  their  theatri- 
cality in  the  very  presence  of  his  beauti- 
ful naturalness.  It  is  very  difficult,  that 
simplicity,  and  nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
honest,  as  the  reader,  if  he  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  try  it,  must  know.  “The  big 
bow-wow  I can  do  myself,  like  any  one 
going,”  said  Scott,  but  he  owned  that  the 
exquisite  touch  of  Miss  Austen  was  denied 
him;  and  it  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
denied  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  all 
her  successors.  But  though  reading  and 
writing  come  by  nature,  as  Dogberry  just- 
ly said,  a taste  in  them  may  be  cultivated, 
or  once  cultivated,  it  may  be  preserved ; 
and  wrhy  was  it  not  so  among  those  poor 
islanders  ? One  does  not  ask  such  things 
in  order  to  be  at  the  pains  of  answering 
them  one’s  self,  but  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  and  we  propose  to  be  rather  a silent 
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partner  in  the  enterprise,  which  we  shall 
leave  mainly  to  Sefior  Armando  Palacio 
Vald6s. 

II. 

This  delightful  author  will,  however, 
only  be  able  to  answer  our  question  in- 
directly from  the  essay  on  fiction  with 
which  he  prefaces  his  last  novel,  and  we 
shall  have  some  little  labor  in  fitting  his 
saws  to  our  instances.  It  is  an  essay 
which  we  wish  every  one  intending  to 
read,  or  even  to  write,  a novel,  might  ac- 
quaint himself  with ; and  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  have  it 
in  English,  together  with  the  charming 
story  of  The  Sister  of  San  Sulpizio , 
which  follows  it.  In  the  mean  time  we 
must  go  to  the  Spanish  for  some  of  the 
best  and  clearest  things  which  have  been 
said  of  the  art  of  fiction  in  a time  when 
nearly  all  who  practise  it  have  turned  to 
talk  about  it. 

Senor  Valdes  is  a realist,  but  a realist 
according  to  his  own  conception  of  real- 
ism; and  he  has  some  words  of  just  cen- 
sure for  the  French  naturalists,  whom  he 
finds  unnecessarily,  and  suspects  of  being 
sometimes  even  mercenarily,  nasty.  He 
sees  the  wide  difference  that  passes  be- 
tween this  naturalism  and  the  realism  of 
the  English  and  Spanish;  and  he  goes 
somewhat  further  than  we  should  go  in 
condemning  it.  “The  French  natural- 
ism represents  only  a moment,  and  an  in- 
significant part  of  life. ...  It  is  character- 
ized by  sadness  and  narrowness.  The 
prototype  of  this  literature  is  the  Madame 
Bovary  of  Flaubert.  I am  an  admirer  of 
this  novelist,  and  especially  of  this  novel; 
but  often  in  thinking  of  it  I have  said, 
How  dreary  would  literature  be  if  it  were 
no  more  than  this!  There  is  something 
antipathetic  and  gloomy  and  limited  in 
it,  as  there  is  in  modern  French  life;” 
but  this  seems  to  us  exactly  the  best  pos- 
sible reason  for  its  being.  We  believe 
with  Senor  Valdes  that  “no  literature 
can  live  long  without  joy,”  not  because  of 
its  mistaken  aesthetics,  however,  but  be- 
cause no  civilization  can  live  long  with- 
out joy.  The  expression  of  French  life 
will  change  when  French  life  changes; 
and  French  naturalism  is  better  at  its 
worst  than  French  unnaturalism  at  its 
best.  “No  one,”  as  Senor  Valdes  truly 
says,  “can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a nat- 
uralistic book ....  without  a vivid  desire  to 
escape”  from  the  wretched  world  depicted 
in  it,  “ and  a purpose,  more  or  less  vague, 


of  helping  to  better  the  lot  and  morally 
elevate  the  abject  beings  who  figure  in 
it.  Naturalistic  art,  then,  is  not  immoral 
in  itself,  for  then  it  would  not  merit  the 
name  of  art;  for  though  it  is  not  the 
business  of  art  to  preach  morality,  still  I 
think  that,  resting  on  a divine  and  spir- 
itual principle,  like  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, it  is  perforce  moral.  I hold  much 
more  immoral  other  books  which,  under  a 
glamour  of  something  spiritual  and  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  portray  the  vices  in 
which  we  are  allied  to  the  beasts.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  works  of  Octave 
Feuillet,  Ars6neHoussaye,  Georges  Ohnet, 
and  other  contemporary  novelists  much 
in  vogue  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety.” 

III. 

But  what  is  this  idea  of  the  beautiful 
which  art  rests  upon,  and  so  becomes 
moral?  “The  man  of  our  time,”  says 
Sefior  Valdes,  “wishes  to  know  every- 
thing and  enjoy  everything;  he  turns  the 
objective  of  a powerful  equatorial  toward 
the  heavenly  spaces  where  gravitate  the 
infinitude  of  the  stars,  just  as  he  applies 
the  microscope  to  the  infinitude  of  the 
smallest  insects;  for  their  laws  are  identi- 
cal. His  experience,  united  with  intui- 
tion, has  convinced  him  that  in  nature 
there  is  neither  great  nor  small;  all  is 
equal.  All  is  equally  grand,  all  is  equally 
just,  all  is  equally  beautiful,  because  all  is 
equally  divine,”  as  the  Study  has  before 
now  perhaps  sufficiently  insisted.  But 
beauty,  Senor  Valdes  explains,  exists  in 
the  human  spirit,  and  is  the  beautiful 
effect  which  it  receives  from  the  true 
meaning  of  things;  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  things  are,  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist  who  feels  this  effect  to 
impart  it  to  others.  We  may  add  that 
there  is  no  joy  in  art  except  this  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  things  and  its 
communication;  when  you  have  felt  it, 
and  told  it  in  a poem,  a symphony,  a 
novel,  a statue,  a picture,  an  edifice,  you 
have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  you 
were  born  an  artist. 

The  reflection  of  exterior  nature  in  the 
individual  spirit,  Sefior  Valdes  believes  to 
be  the  fundamental  of  art.  “To  say, 
then,  that  the  artist  must  not  copy  but 
create  is  nonsense,  because  he  can  in  no 
wise  copy,  and  in  no  w ise  create.  He  who 
sets  deliberately  about  modifying  nature, 
shows  that  he  has  not  felt  her  beauty, 
and  therefore  cannot  make  others  feel  it. 
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The  puerile  desire  which  some  artists  with- 
out genius  manifest  to  go  about  selecting 
in  nature,  not  what  seems  to  them  beauti- 
ful, but  what  they  think  will  seem  beau- 
tiful to  others , and  rejecting  what  may 
displease  them,  ordinarily  produces  cold 
and  insipid  works.  For,  instead  of  ex- 
ploring the  illimitable  fields  of  reality, 
they  cling  to  the  forms  invented  by  oth- 
er artists  who  have  succeeded,  and  they 
make  statues  of  statues,  poems  of  poems, 
novels  of  novels.  It  is  entirely  false  that 
the  great  romantic,  symbolic,  or  classic 
poets  modified  nature;  such  as  they  have 
expressed  her  they  felt  her;  and  in  this 
view  they  are  as  much  realists  as  our- 
selves. In  like  manner  if  in  the  realistic 
tide  that  now  bears  us  on  there  are  some 
spirits  who  feel  nature  in  another  way,  in 
the  romantic  way,  or  the  classic  way,  they 
would  not  falsify  her  in  expressing  her  so. 
Only  those  falsify  her  who,  without  feel- 
ing classic  wise  or  romantic  wise,  set  about 
being  classic  or  romantic,  wearisomely  re- 
producing the  models  of  former  ages;  and 
equally  those  who  without  sharing  the 
sentiment  of  realism,  which  now  prevails, 
force  themselves  to  be  realists  merely  to 
follow  the  fashion.” 

The  pseudo-realists,  in  fact,  are  the 
worse  offenders,  to  our  thinking,  for  they 
sin  against  the  living;  whereas  those 
who  continue  to  celebrate  the  heroic  ad- 
ventures of  Puss  in  Boots  and  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  Tom  Thumb,  under 
various  aliases,  only  cast  disrespect  upon 
the  immortals,  who  have  passed  beyond 
these  noises. 

IV. 

The  ingenious  English  magazinist  who 
has  of  late  been  retroactively  fending 
the  works  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoyevsky 
from  the  last  days  of  that  saint  of  ro- 
mance, George  Sand,  as  too  apt  to  in- 
spire melancholy  reflections  in  a lady  of 
her  life  and  literature,  and  who  cannot 
rejoice  enough  that  her  dying  hours 
were  cheered  by  the  writings  of  that  rev- 
erend father  in  God,  Alexander  Dumas, 
pire,  would  hardly  be  pleased,  we  sup- 
pose, with  all  the  ideas  of  Senor  Valdes 
concerning  the  novel,  its  nature,  and  its 
function,  in  modern  life.  “The  princi- 
pal cause,”  the  Spaniard  says,  “of  the 
decadence  of  contemporary  literature  is 
found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  vice  which 
has  been  very  graphically  called  effect- 
ism,  or  the  itch  of  awaking  at  all  cost 
in  the  reader  vivid  and  violent  emotions, 


which  shall  do  credit  to  the  invention 
and  originality  of  the  writer.  This  vice 
has  its  roots  in  human  nature  itself,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  artist ; he 
has  always  something  feminine  in  him, 
which  tempts  him  to  coquet  with  the 
reader,  and  display  qualities  that  he  thinks 
will  astonish  him,  as  women  laugh  for 
no  reason,  to  show  their  teeth  when  they 
have  them  white  and  small  and  even,  or 
lift  their  dresses  to  show  their  feet  when 
there  is  no  mud  in  the  street ....  What 
many  writers  nowadays  wish,  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  grana  and  immediate,  to 
play  the  part  of  geniuses.  For  this  they 
have  learned  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
write  exaggerated  works  in  any  sort, 
since  the  vulgar  do  not  ask  that  they 
shall  be  quietly  made  to  think  and  feel, 
but  that  they  shall  be  startled ; and 
among  the  vulgar  of  course  I include 
the  great  part  of  those  who  write  literary 
criticism,  and  who  constitute  the  worst 
vulgar,  since  they  teach  what  they  do 
not  know ....  There  are  many  persons 
who  suppose  that  the  highest  proof  an 
artist  can  give  of  his  fantasy  is  the  in- 
vention of  a complicated  plot,  spiced  with 
perils,  surprises,  and  suspenses ; and  that 
anything  else  is  the  sign  of  a poor  and 
tepid  imagination.  And  not  only  people 
who  seem  cultivated,  but  are  not  so,  sup- 
pose this,  but  there  are  sensible  persons, 
and  even  sagacious  and  intelligent  crit- 
ics, who  sometimes  allow  themselves  to 
be  hoodwinked  by  the  dramatic  mystery 
and  the  surprising  and  fantastic  scenes  of 
a novel.  They  own  it  is  all  false;  but 
they  admire  the  imagination,  what  they 
call  the  ‘power’  of  the  author.  Very 
well;  all  I have  to  say  is  that  the  ‘pow- 
er’ to  dazzle  with  strange  incidents,  to 
entertain  with  complicated  plots  and  im- 
possible characters,  now  belongs  to  some 
hundreds  of  writers  in  Europe;  while 
there  are  not  much  above  a dozen  who 
know  how  to  interest  with  the  ordinary 
events  of  life,  and  with  the  portrayal  of 
characters  truly  human.  If  the  former 
is  a talent,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
much  commoner  than  the  latter. ...  If 
we  are  to  rate  novelists  according  to  their 
fecundity,  or  the  riches  of  their  inven- 
tion, we  must  put  Alexander  Dumas  above 
Cervantes,”  says  Senor  Valdes;  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  Dumas  brought 
distraction  if  not  peace  to  the  death-bed 
of  a woman  who  would  probably  have 
been  unpleasantly  agitated  by  those  Rus- 
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sian  authors  who  are  apt  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  through  the  conscience. 

“Cervantes,”  Sefior  Vald6s  goes  on  to 
say,  “wrote  a novel  with  the  simplest 
plot,  without  belying  much  or  little  the 
natural  and  logical  course  of  events.  This 
novel,  which  was  called  Don  Quixote,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  human  wit. 
Very  well,  the  same  Cervantes,  mischiev- 
ously influenced  afterward  by  the  ideas 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were  then  what  they 
are  now  and  always  will  be,  attempted 
to  please  them  by  a work  giving  a lively 
proof  of  his  inventive  talent,  and  wrote 
the  Persile8  and  Sigismunda , where  the 
strange  incidents,  the  vivid  complications, 
the  surprises,  the  pathetic  scenes,  succeed 
one  another  so  rapidly  and  constantly 
that  it  really  fatigues  you ....  But  in 
spite  of  this  flood  of  invention,  imagine,” 
says  Sefior  Vald6s,  “the  place  that  Cer- 
vantes would  now  occupy  in  the  heaven 
of  art,  if  he  had  never  written  Don  Quix- 
ote” but  only  Persiles  and  Sigismunda! 

From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  Eng- 
lish criticism,  which  likes  to  be  melted, 
and  horrified,  and  astonished,  and  blood- 
curdled,  and  goose-fleshed,  no  less  than 
to  be  “chippered  up”  in  fiction,  Sefior 
Valdes  were  indeed  incorrigible.  Not 
only  does  he  despise  the  novel  of  com- 
plicated plot,  and  everywhere  prefer  Don 
Quixote  to  Persiles  and  Sigismunda , 
but  he  has  a lively  contempt  for  another 
class  of  novels  much  in  favor  with  the 
gentilities  of  all  countries.  He  calls  their 
writers  “novelists  of  the  world,”  and  he 
says  that  more  than  any  others  they  have 
the  rage  of  effectism.  4 4 They  do  not  seek 
to  produce  effect  by  novelty  and  inven- 
tion in  plot they  seek  it  in  character. 

For  this  end  they  begin  by  deliberately 
falsifying  human  feelings,  giving  them 
a paradoxical  appearance  completely  in- 
admissible ...Love  that  disguises  itself 
as  hate,  incomparable  energy  under  the 
cloak  of  weakness,  virginal  innocence  un- 
der the  aspect  of  malice  and  impudence, 
wit  masquerading  as  folly,  etc.,  etc.  By 
this  means  they  hope  to  make  an  effect 
of  which  they  are  incapable  through  the 
direct,  frank,  and  conscientious  study  of 
character.”  He  mentions  Octave  Feuillet 
as  the  greatest  offender  in  this  sort  among 
the  French,  and  Bulwer  among  the  Eng- 
lish; but  Dickens  is  full  of  it  (Boffin  in 
Our  Mutual  Friend  will  suffice  for  all 
example),  and  the  present  loathsome  ar- 
tistic squalor  of  the  English  drama  is  wit- 
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ness  of  the  result  of  effectism  when  allow- 
ed full  play. 

V. 

But  what,  then,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
Dumas,  who  was  sovereign  for  George 
Sand  in  sickness,  and  is  good  enough 
for  the  ingenious  English  magazinist  in 
health,  or  with  the  effectists  who  delight 
genteel  people  at  all  the  theatres,  and  in 
most  of  the  romances,  what,  we  ask,  will 
satisfy  this  extremely  difficult  Spanish  gen- 
tleman ? He  would  pretend,  very  little. 
Give  him  simple,  life-like  character;  that 
is  all  he  wants.  “For  me,  the  only  con- 
dition of  character  is  that  it  be  human, 
and  that  is  enough.  If  I wished  to  know 
what  was  human,  I should  study  human- 
ity.” 

But,  Sefior  Vald6s,  Sefior  Vald6s!  Do 
not  you  know  that  this  small  condition 
of  yours  implies  in  its  fulfilment  hardly 
less  than  the  gift  of  the  whole  earth,  with 
a little  gold  fence  round  it  ? You  merely 
ask  that  the  character  portrayed  in  fiction 
be  human ; and  you  suggest  that  the  nov- 
elist should  study  humanity  if  he  would 
know  whether  his  personages  are  human. 
This  appears  to  us  the  cruelest  irony,  the 
most  sarcastic  affectation  of  humility.  If 
you  had  asked  that  character  in  fiction  be 
superhuman,  or  subterhuman,  or  preter- 
human, or  intrahuman,  and  had  bidden 
the  novelist  go,  not  to  humanity,  but  the 
humanities,  for  the  proof  of  his  excel- 
lence, it  would  have  been  all  very  easy. 
The  books  are  full  of  those  “creations,” 
of  every  pattern,  of  all  ages,  of  both  sex- 
es; and  it  is  so  much  handier  to  get  at 
books  than  to  get  at  men ; and  when  you 
have  portrayed  “passion”  instead  of  feel- 
ing, and  used  “power”  instead  of  com- 
mon-sense, and  shown  yourself  a “gen- 
ius” instead  of  an  artist,  the  applause  is 
so  prompt  and  the  glory  so  cheap,  that 
really  anything  else  seems  wickedly 
wasteful  of  one’s  time.  One  may  not 
make  one’s  reader  enjoy  or  suffer  nobly, 
but  one  may  give  him  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure that  arises  from  conjuring,  or  from  a 
puppetshow,  or  a modern  stage  play,  and 
leave  him,  if  he  is  an  old  fool,  in  the  sort 
of  stupor  that  comes  from  hitting  the 
pipe;  or  if  he  is  a young  fool,  half  crazed 
with  the  spectacle  of  qualities  and  im- 
pulses like  his  own  in  an  apotheosis  of 
achievement  and  fruition  far  beyond  any 
earthly  experience.  If  one  is  a very  great 
master  in  that  kind,  one  may  survive  to 
be  the  death-bed  comfort  of  a woman  who 
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is  supposed  to  have  needed  medicining  of 
a narcotic  kind  from  a past  of  inedifying 
experiences,  and  even  to  be  the  admira- 
tion of  an  ingenious  English  magazinist 
who  thinks  fiction  ought  to  do  the  office 
of  hyoscyamus  or  bromide  of  potassium. 

But  apparently  Senor  Valdes  would  not 
think  this  any  great  artistic  result.  Like 
Emerson,  he  believes  that  “the  foolish 
man  wonders  at  the  unusual,  but  the  wise 
man  at  the  usual,”  that  “the  perception 
of  the  worth  of  the  vulgar  is  fruitful  in 
discoveries.”  Like  Emerson,  he  “asks, 
not  for  the  great,  the  remote,  the  roman- 
tic”; he  “embraces  the  common,”  he 
“sits  at  the  feet  of  the  familiar  and  the 
low.”  Or,  in  his  own  words,  “Things 
that  appear  ugliest  in  reality  to  the  spec- 
tator who  is  not  an  artist,  are  transform- 
ed into  beauty  and  poetry  when  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  possesses  itself  of  them.  We 
all  take  part  every  day  in  a thousand  do- 
mestic scenes,  every  day  we  see  a thou- 
sand pictures  in  life,  that  do  not  make  any 
impression  upon  us,  or  if  they  make  any 
it  is  one  of  repugnance;  but  let  the  novel- 
ist come,  and  without  betraying  the  truth, 
but  painting  them  as  they  appear  to  his 
vision,  he  produces  a most  interesting 
work,  whose  perusal  enchants  us.  That 
which  in  life  left  us  indifferent,  or  re- 
pelled us,  in  art  delights  us.  Why  ? Sim- 
ply because  the  artist  has  made  us  see  the 
idea  that  resides  in  it.  Let  not  the  novel- 
ists, then,  endeavor  to  add  anything  to 
reality,  to  turn  it  and  twist  it,  to  restrict 
it.  Since  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
this  precious  gift  of  discovering  ideas  in 
things,  their  work  will  be  beautiful  if  they 
paint  these  as  they  appear.  But  if  the 
reality  does  not  impress  them,  in  vain  will 
they  strive  to  make  their  work  impress 
others.” 

VI. 

Which  brings  us  again,  after  this  long 
way  about,  to  the  divine  Jane  and  her 
novels,  and  that  troublesome  question 
about  them.  She  was  great  and  they 
were  beautiful  because  she  and  they  were 
honest,  and  dealt  with  nature  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  realism  deals  with 
it  to-day.  Realism  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  the  truthful  treatment 
of  material,  and  Jane  Austen  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  English  novelists  to 
treat  material  with  entire  truthfulness. 
Because  she  did  this,  she  remains  the 
most  artistic  of  the  English  novelists,  and 


alone  worthy  to  be  matched  with  the 
great  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  and  Latin 
artists.  It  is  not  a question  of  intellect, 
or  not  wholly  that.  The  English  have 
mind  enough;  but  they  have  not  taste 
enough ; or  rather  their  taste  has  been  per- 
verted by  their  false  criticism,  which  is 
based  upon  personal  preference,  and  not 
upon  principle;  which  instructs  a man  to 
think  that  what  he  likes  is  good,  instead 
of  teaching  him  first  to  distinguish  what 
is  good  before  he  likes  it.  The  art  of 
fiction,  as  Jane  Austen  knew  it,  declined 
from  her  through  Scott,  and  Bulwer, 
and  Dickens,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
Thackeray,  and  even  George  Eliot,  be- 
cause the  mania  of  romanticism  had  seized 
upon  all  Europe,  and  these  great  writers 
could  not  escape  the  taint  of  their  time; 
but  it  has  shown  few  signs  of  recovery 
in  England,  because  English  criticism,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Continental  master- 
pieces, has  continued  provincial  and  spe- 
cial and  personal,  and  has  expressed  a 
love  and  a hate  which  had  to  do  wuth  the 
quality  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  char- 
acter of  his  work.  It  was  inevitable  that 
in  their  time  the  English  romanticists 
should  treat,  as  Senor  Valdes  says,  “the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
softening  and  disfiguring  them,  as  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  his  kind  did”;  that  they 
should  “devote  themselves  to  falsifying 
nature,  refining  and  subtilizing  sentiment, 
and  modifying  psychology  after  their  own 
fancy,”  like  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  as  well 
as  like  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Stael,  not 
to  mention  Balzac,  the  worst  of  all  that 
sort  at  his  worst.  This  was  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease ; but  it  really  seems  as 
if  it  were  their  criticism  that  was  to  blame 
for  the  rest:  not,  indeed,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  writer  or  that,  for  criticism 
can  never  affect  the  actual  doing  of  a 
thing;  but  for  the  esteem  in  which  this 
writer  or  that  is  held  through  the  perpet- 
uation of  false  ideals.  The  only  observer 
of  English  middle-class  life  since  Jane 
Austen  worthy  to  be  named  with  her  w'as 
not  George  Eliot,  who  was  first  ethical 
and  then  artistic,  who  transcended  her  in 
everything  but  the  form  and  method  most 
essential  to  art,  and  there  fell  hopelessly 
below  her.  It  was  Anthony  Trollope 
who  was  most  like  her  in  simple  liou- 
esty  and  instinctive  truth,  as  unphilos- 
ophized as  the  light  of  common  day; 
but  he  was  so  warped  from  a whole- 
some ideal  as  to  wish  at  times  to  be  like 
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the  caricaturist  Thackeray,  and  to  stand 
about  in  his  scene,  talking  it  over  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  interrupting  the 
action,  and  spoiling  the  illusion  in  which 
alone  the  truth  of  art  resides.  Mainly, 
his  instinct  was  too  much  for  his  ideal, 
and  with  a low  view  of  life  in  its  civic 
relations  and  a thoroughly  bourgeois  soul, 
he  yet  produced  works  whose  beauty  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  effect  of  a more 
poetic  writer  in  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  Yet  if  a vote  of  English  criti- 
cism even  at  this  late  day,  when  all  con- 
tinental Europe  has  the  light  of  aesthet- 
ic truth,  could  be  taken,  the  majority 
against  these  artists  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  a writer  who  had  so 
little  artistic  sensibility,  that  he  never 


Jfintttjjlt)  Utrnrii 

POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tbe  15th  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  following  Gubernatorial  nom- 
inations were  made : Virginia  Republicans, 
August  22d,  William  Mahone ; Virginia  Demo- 
crats, August  15th,  Captain  P.  W.  McKinney; 
Ohio  Democrats,  August  28th,  James  E.  Camp- 
bell ; Massachusetts  Prohibitionists,  Septem- 
ber 4th,  Dr.  John  Blackman  ; South  Dakota 
Democrats,  September 5th,  P.  F.  McClure ; Iowa 
Uuion  Labor,  September  5th,  S.  B.  Downing ; 
Iowa  Republicans,  August  15th,  Joseph  G. 
Hutchison  ; New  Jersey  Democrats,  September 
10th,  Leon  Abbott. 

President  Harrison  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments: August  31st,  Chief-Justice  Whee- 
lock  G.  Veazey,  of  Vermont,  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commissioner,  vice  Aldace  F.  Walker, 
retired  ; September  6th,  Thomas  H.  Anderson, 
of  Ohio,  Minister  to  Bolivia ; September  9th, 
George  W.  Lyon,  Surveyor  of  Customs,  and 
Theodore  B.  Willis,  Naval  Officer,  of  the  port 
of  New*  York. 

James  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
resigned  September  11th. 

The  general  elections  in  Brazil,  August  30th, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  95  Liberals  and  30 
Oppositionists  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Au- 
gust 30th,  until  November  30th.  The  Queen 
in  her  speech  declared  her  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  most  cordial. 

General  Ilippolyte,  as  Provisional  President 
of  Hayti,  with  his  forces,  entered  Port,  au 
Prince  August  23d,  and  took  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  General  Legitime  left  on  a 
French  gun -boat  for  Cuba,  where  he  took 
passage  for  New  York,  arriving  there  Sep- 
tember 5th.  He  sailed  for  Paris  two  days 
later. 


hesitated  on  any  occasion  great  or  small, 
to  make  a foray  among  his  characters, 
and  catch  them  up  to  show  them  to  the 
reader  and  tell  him  how  beautiful  or  ugly 
they  were ; and  cry  out  over  their  amazing 
properties. 

Doubtless  the  ideal  of  those  poor  island- 
ers will  be  finally  changed,  if  the  truth 
could  become  a fad  it  would  be  accepted 
by  all  their  “smart  people,”  but  truth  is 
something  rather  too  large  for  that;  and 
we  mu3t  await  the  gradual  advance  of 
civilization  among  them.  Then  they  will 
see  that  their  criticism  has  misled  them; 
and  that  it  is  to  this  false  guide  they  owe, 
not  precisely  the  decline  of  fiction  among 
them,  but  its  continued  debasement  as  an 
art. 


nf  Current  Cnenta. 

DISASTERS. 

August  19th. — Overwhelming  floods  and  land- 
slides in  the  province  of  Kii,  Japan.  Ten 
thousand  to  fifteeu  thousand  lives  estimated 
lost. — Explosion  of  a steamer  on  her  trial  trip 
at  Shanghai.  Thirty  persons  killed. 

Augusts th. — One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
persons  buried  alive  by  an  earthquake  at 
Khenzorik,  on  the  Russian  frontier. 

September  6th. — Colliery  explosion  at  Peni- 
cuick,  Scotland.  Fifty  miners  killed. 

September  6th . — Explosion  in  a cartridge  fac- 
tory in  Antwerp,  Belgium;  135  persons  killed, 
20  missing,  and  100  seriously  injured. 

September  10 th  and  11  th. — Severe  storm  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  causing  great  damage  to 
shipping  and  loss  of  life  at  sea.  At  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater  several  boats  were  w recked, 
and  forty  lives  lost.  Much  damage  done  at 
Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  and  other  places. 

OBITUARY. 

August  15 th, — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Professor  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

August  17 th. — In  Paris,  William  Thaw,  rail- 
road magnate  and  philanthropist,  aged  seven- 
ty years. 

August  25 th. — In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Henry 
Shaw,  philanthropist,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

August  29 th, — In  New  York,  George  Fawcett 
Rowe,  actor  and  dramatist,  aged  sixty  years. 

September  2d. — In  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  Sam- 
uel Austin  Allebone,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy-three 
years. 

September  6th. — At  Cottage  City,  Massachu- 
setts, General  Rodney  C.  Ward,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  aged  fifty- two  years. 

September  10 th. — In  Newf  York,  Congressman 
Samuel  Sullivan  (“Sunset”)  Cox,  in  his  sixty 
fifth  year. 
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dinner  by  one  of  his  Presbyterian  clients,  and 
occupied  a seat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  As  was  his  custom,  the  host  bent  over 
his  empty  plate  and  asked  a moderately 

lengthy  grace.  At  the  same  time  Judge  D 

leaned  forward,  with  one  hand  up  to  his  pre- 
ferred ear,  and  when  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
friend’s  remarks  were  at  an  end,  not  having 
grasped  the  situation,  he  said,  “ You  will  have 
to  say  that  over  again,  Smith ; I didn’t  hear  a 
word  you  said.”  


INGIN  SUMMER. 

Jest  about  the  time  when  fall 
Gits  to  rattlin’  in  the  trees, 

An’  the  man  thet  knows  it  all 
’Spicions  frost  in  every  breeze, 

When  a person  tells  hisse’f 
Thet  the  leaves  look  mighty  thin, — 
Then  thar  blows  a meller  breaf ! 

Ingin  summer’s  hyere  agin. 

Kind-uh  smoky-lookin’  blues 
Spins  acrost  the  mountain  side; 

An’  the  heavy  mornin’  dews 

Greens  the  grass  up  fur  an’  wide. 
Natur’  ralv  ’pears  ez  ef 
She  wuz  lavin’  off  a day — 

Sort-uh  drorin’  in  her  breaf 
’Fore  she  freezes  up  to  stay. 

Nary  lick  o’  work  I strike 
’Long  about  this  time  o’  year! 

I’m  a sort-uh  slowly  like, 

Right  when  Ingin  summer’s  here. 

Wife  an’  boys  kin  do  the  work, 

But  a man  with  natchel  wit, 

Like  I got,  kin  ’ford  to  shirk, 

Ef  he  hes  a turn  for  it. 

Time  when  grapes  set  in  to  ripe, 

All  I ast  off  any  man 
Is  a common  co’n-cob  pipe 
With  terbaeker  to  my  han\ 

Then  jest  loose  me  whar  the  air 
Simmers  ’crost  me.  wahm  an’  free  ! — 
Promised  lands  nil  find  me  thar; 

Wings  ull  fahly  sprout  on  me! 

I’m  a-loungin’  round  on  thrones, 

Bossin’  worlds  fom  shore  to  shore, 
When  I stretch  my  marrer  bones 
Jest  outside  the  cabin  door! 

An’  the  sunshine  seepin’  down 
On  my  old  head,  bald  an’  gray, 

’Pears  right  like  the  gilted  crown 
I expect  to  w’ur  some  day. 

Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 


DIDN’T  THINK  OF  ENGLISH. 

A good  story  is  told  of  two  young  Ameri- 
cans travelling  in  Europe.  They  bad  never 
thoroughly  mastered  any  of  the  languages 
commonly  spoken  on  the  Continent,  and  were 
particularly  weak  in  their  French,  knowing 
that  language  well  enough  by  sight,  but  not 
having  a speaking  acquaintance  with  it. 

Finding  themselves  in  a small  French  town 
one  evening,  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining 


a good  cnp  of  coffee.  Knowing  that  cafe  was 
coffee,  aud  that  lait  was  milk,  they  endeavored 
to  call  for  a judicious  mixture  of  the  two,  but 
their  orthoepy  was  of  so  remarkable  an  order 
that  they  succeeded  only  in  getting  the  coffee. 

“ Cafe  au  late”  they  tried  without  success. 
Then  “du  lay-it”  was  attempted  unavailingly. 
The  suggestion  that  lait  might  be  pronounced 
light  w as  adopted,  equally  in  vain. 

Finally,  in  despair,  one  of  the  struggling 
youths  exclaimed,  “ Well,  it’s  mighty  queer 
we  don’t  know  enough  to  get  a little  bit  of 
milk!” 

“Do  you  want  milkt”  asked  the  waitress, 
opening  her  mouth  for  the  first  time. 

“Y-yes!”  stammered  the  travellers,  over- 
whelmed with  surprise. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  say  so  in  the  first 
place?”  queried  the  girl, as  she  flounced  off. 

And  again  the  young  men  didn’t  know. 


AMONG  THE  ARTISTS. 

The  Bohemian  element  in  and  about  New 
York  numbers  among  its  members  many  a 
Meissonier  born  to  blush  unseen,  many  a Ru- 
bens who  wastes  his  swreetness  on  the  desert 
air.  They  nevertheless  enjoy  life  hugely,  and 
have  among  themselves  a quantity  of  unwrit- 
ten anecdotes  sufficiently  large  to  fill  the 
shelves  of  a moderate-sized  library. 

The  incipient  G<$r6me  who  could  not  ad- 
mire a well-known  society  woman  because  she 
was  out  of  drawing  is  to  be  found  amoug  the 
leaders  of  this  community,  in  addition  to  whom 
are  several  sensitive  sonls  who  have  repeated- 
ly refused  to  reproduce  on  canvas  certain  sun- 
sets and  sky  effects  because  “the  coloring 
thereof  was  atrocious.” 

On  Lake  Luzerne — not  to  he  confounded 
with  Switzerland’s  Lucerne,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  no  particular — a young  and  recent  ad- 
dition to  art’s  followers  was  once  asked  why 
the  lovely  little  sheet  of  water  was  named  af- 
ter the  historic  Swiss  lake,  and  replied,  “Be- 
cause it  is  so  different;  and  there,”  he  added, 
“ is  where  art  is  so  vastly  the  superior  of  na- 
ture, it  is  so  different.”  And  his  companion, 
who  bad  seen  nature  reflected  upon  the  com- 
mentator’s canvas,  agreed  that  it  was  so. 

Another  successful  devotee  at  art’s  shrine, 
on  being  asked  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a friend, 
kindly  replied,  “ That  if  he  were  allowed  to  put 
a little  soul  into  the  face  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  it.” 

The  dream  of  the  French  painter  who 
thought  himself  unhappy  in  heaven  because 
there  was  not  a color  shop  in  the  place,  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  reality  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  young  man  who  gave  up  art 
entirely  because  the  colors  at  his  disposal  were 
so  limited,  saying  that  “ with  so  few  and  such 
hackneyed  lines”  he  could  not  satisfy  his  own 
soul,  and,  preferring  to  he  conscientious,  tried 
literature,  in  which  profession  he  found  it  pos- 
sible to  mystify  his  readers  by  the  extraordi- 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUNCHAUSEN. 

[ Extract  from  a young  lady'#  letter  from  tfrftlft.] 

“ Last  night  I lay  In  a gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  driuking  It  all  in,  and  life  never  seemed  so 
fall  before.” 


nary  combination  of  syllables  he  was  able  to  who  preferred  to  paint  apples  bine  and  peach - 
produce.  es  a delicate  mauve  because  he  thought  they 

u The  Academy  committee  have  a grudge  were  prettier  that  way,  tind  their  parallel  in 
against  you,  haverrt;  they  V'  asked  one  disciple  this  community  in  the  artist  whose  taste  for 
of  the  brush  of  a brother  in  art.  frames  is  equalled  only  by  bis  hick  of  taste  in 

“ Why.,  no.  They  accepted  my  marine.^  the  selection  of  his  colors,  and  in  the  beginner 
**  So  I saw.  If  they  were  well  disposed  they  who  thought  a sunrise  in  the  west  preferable 
would  have  sent  it  back/*  to  the  u>mil  order  of  things  Oil  the  sem*?  < » t 

This  was  certainly  biting,  but  bardlv  more  originality, 
than  pleasantry  when  compared  with  the  critb  That  some  of  the  struggling  aspirants,  for 
ciam  vouchsafed  to  an  engraver  by  his  best  the  hays  are  improvident  goes  wilbont  saying, 
friend,  w ho  said  bis  wood-cul*  in  a recently  There  is  room  for  doubt  that  any  poverty- 
pnldishcd  hook  were  very  good,  but  would  stricken  soul  ever  painted  bis  Academy  pic- 
have  been  vastly  hotter  if  they  had  been  tore  on  the  bosom  of  bis  only  shirr  tor  lack  of 
printed  from  the  reverse  side  of  tho  block.  canvas,  selling  bis  stud*  to  buy  a frame,  be- 
The  painter  whose  signature  w as  the  most  cause  having  parted  w ith  his  shirt  he  no  longer 
striking  thing  he  ever  did,  and  the  colorist  had  use  for  them,  but  the  young  man  who 
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wore  a brass-beaded  manuscript  fastener  iu 
lieu  of  a plain  gold  stud  to  sv  fashionable  re- 
ception lives,  breathes,  and  has  his  being  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  individual  who  for 
fame's  sake  hailed  poverty  with  joy  because 
he  could  not  do  his  best  unless  he  were  hun- 
gry, can  be  found  there ; and  as  for  the  disci- 
ples of  the  brush  who  resemble  Barkis  in  their 
“ willin’ness”  to  paint  anything,  from  a barn 
to  the  portrait  of  a lady,  if  by  so  doing  they 
may  keep  the  sheriff,  the  wolf,  and  thirst  from 
the  door,  their  name  is  legion. 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 


VIVE  LA  BAGATELLE. 

(“SWIFT’S  cheerful  creed.”) 

A bumper  to  the  jolly  Dean 
Who,  in  “Augustan”  times, 

Made  merriment  for  fat  and  lean 
In  jocund  prose  and  rhymes! 

Ah,  but  he  drove  a pranksome  quill! 

With  quips  he  wove  a spell; 

His  creed — he  cried  it  with  a will — 

Was  “ Vive  la  bagatelle  /” 

Oh,  there  were  reckless  jesters  then ! 

And  when  a man  was  hit, 

He  quick  returned  the  stroke  again 
With  trenchant  blade  of  wit. 

’Twas  parry,  thrust,  and  counter-thrust 
That  round  the  board  befell; 

They  quaffed  the  wine  and  crunched  the  crust 
With  M Vive  la  bagatelle  /” 

How  rang  the  genial  laugh  of  Gay 
At  Pope's  defiant  ire! 

How  ParnelPs  sallies  brought  in  play 
The  rapier  wit  of  Prior! 

And  how  o'er  all  the  banter’s  shift — 

The  laughter’s  fall  and  swell — 

Upleaped  the  great  guffaw  of  Swift, 

With  “ Vive  la  bagatelle  /” 

0 moralist,  frown  not  so  dark, 

Purse  not  thy  lip  severe; 

’Twill  warm  the  heart  if  ye  but  hark 
The  mirth  of  “yester  year.” 

To-day  we  wear  too  grave  a face; 

We  slave, — we  buy  and  sell ; 

Forget  awhile  mad  Mammon’s  race 
In  “ Vive  la  bagatelle!” 

Clinton  Scollard. 


A MOTION  TO  “SQUASH.” 

Colonel  M , commonwealth’s  attorney 

for  County,  had  unbounded  influence 

over  the  presiding  justice  of  the  County  Court 

under  the  old  system.  B , a young  lawyer, 

had  been  retained  to  defend  a prisoner,  and 
discovering  what  he  conceived  to  be  a fatal 
defect  in  the  indictment,  submitted  a motion 
to  quash.  He  was  proceeding  to  sustain  his 
point  as  best  he  could  when  the  presiding  jus- 
tice, a fat  old  fellow,  settled  himself  iu  his 
chair  and  fell  asleep.  The  argument  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  its  close  “ the  Squire  ” roused 
up,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  said, 14  Squash  ’er.” 

Colonel  M was  on  his  feet  in  a moment, 

and  inquired,  with  much  asperity,  “ Do  I un- 
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derstand  this  Court  as  sustaining  the  motion 
to  quash  my  indictment  f” 

“ Oh!  No,  Knrnil,”  said  the  Squire.  “ I 
squashes  the  motion  to  squash.” 


AN  AMUSING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  custom  has  prevailed  with  a certain 
Episcopal  church  in  a California  diocese  of 
presenting  each  scholar  of  the  Sabbath -school 
with  an  egg  during  the  exercises  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter.  On  an  occasion  of  the 
kind,  when  that  point  in  the  service  was 
reached  which  bad  been  set  apart  for  this  in- 
teresting ceremony,  the  assistant  clergyman 
arose  and  made  this  announcement:  “Hymn 
419,  4 Begin,  my  soul,  the  exalted  lay,’  after 
which  the  eggs  will  lie  distributed.” 


NOT  TALL  ENOUGH. 

History  has  recorded  that  a foreign  prin- 
cess to  whom  Henry  VIII.  of  England  offered 
his  haud  in  marriage  sent  back  the  pointed 
answer  that  “if  she  had  had  two  heads  she 
would  gladly  have  placed  one  of  them  at  his 
Majesty’s  disposal.”  This  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howard  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  epigrammatic  smartness 
of  that  period;  but  an  equally  creditable  per- 
formance has  been  furnished  by  our  own  age. 

Just  at  the  time  when  vague  reports  were 
beginning  to  creep  abroad  that  Germany  was 
meditating  a fresh  extension  of  her  frontier  at 
the  expense  of  Holland,  a Dutch  official  of  high 
rank  happened  to  be  visiting  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  handsomely  entertained. 
Among  other  spectacles  got  up  to  amuse  him 
a review  was  organized  at  Potsdam. 

“What  does  your  Excellency  think  of  our 
soldiers  T”  asked  Prince  Bismarck,  as  one  of  the 
regiments  came  marchiug  past  iu  admirable 
order. 

“They  look  as  if  they  knew  how  to  fight,” 
replied  the  visitor,  gravely ; “ but  they  are  not 
quite  tall  enough.” 

The  Prince  looked  rather  surprised  at  this 
disparaging  criticism.  He  made  no  answer, 
however,  and  several  other  regiments  tiled 
past  in  succession;  but  the  Dutchman’s  ver- 
dict upon  each  aud  all  was  still  the  same: 
“Not  tall  enough.” 

At  length  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  made 
their  appearance — a magnificent  body  of  vet- 
erans, big  and  stalwart  enough  to  have  satis- 
fied even  the  giant-loving  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  but  the  inexorable  critic  merely 
said,  “ Fine  soldiers,  but  not  tall  enough.” 

Then  Prince  Bismarck  fairly  lost  patience, 
and  rejoined,  somewhat  sharply,  “ These  gren- 
adiers are  the  finest  men  in  our  whole  army; 
may  I ask  w hat  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to 
mean  by  saying  that  they  are  not  tall  enough  f” 

The  Dutchman  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  replied,  with  significant  emphasis,  “I 
mean  that  we  can  flood  our  country  twelve  feet 
deep”  David  K*a. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

B T ; li A &&&*#  C fe.  I!  tfr’T  OS, 


ffltiE  aimnvmmte  author  ef  u Lady  Bkiew 
JL.  beard/'  a story  oftf#  preset*  t time .'  which 
noticed  iii  ilieae  ' liu’^t -'-’fiut3«r jt-t‘ti ‘i»>i ti"* 

appears \u  thy  Fra^klia  ^<]u:m;  Library  ukihs 
»bthdr  of  gjt'Wtify.X.OQ*  an  Vdiegoriciit  xr*mmjfe 
of  pi^-IiTstorie  ag£8,  written  i tribe*  first  person 
by  Mr,  Zit  himself  ami  in  a very  irtityrtatnij*g 
amV  instructive  way.  Zit  wa*  'the  haidoiH, 
tailiesw  »on  of  a pair  of  hairy . tailly  tntmkeytf, 
who  iHbabvted  Che  earth  before  the  coining  of 
mop  t and  be  ivaJi  e volveVb  ill  the  eoimm  of  up 
hundred  arid  forty  page*,  aiul  nobody  knows 
bo#  Aft  n 1 1 y vy  ears » i n Ur  thut'  bn >ph rtn  iii  cm  u.e  e t* 
nig  link  for  ^vtitblvibo  seiebtUtv  have  been 
looking  $i i long.  Naturally  boa  orporkH-c^ 
were  y£ry  uitfibUs ithd  excyptihhaTy  m.i  Hk* 
nil  the  heroes  .Mf  rrM  Iifc,  or  of  flcfciou/ifg lift'd 
and  evdlbi^ihl,  Ajjvf  vf^J  add  yem  #<gt.  l£H 
Hi tbh fegfhp \yyrn  htv$  .juVfcfe » i ted  will, V m t eroki 
«vfcry  gfti&s  dfrob del- Vibe  imhble^  anti  ambsftw 
mania  ofhfs  obildhood  will  appeal  to  boy*  and 
girls,  tin*  v#i  entoiv*  of  *u>  manlio*‘d  wi.U  <le*. 
light  nil  iovms  r»f  those  books  whidr  ^re  btiiy 
‘;t fthfts  of  love,  and  theueeouat  afthemmmoi  hi 
1] 1*  physi c*a  1 an d mental  devvloioncnH  will,  to 
deeper  thinkers,  be  a fttat jUbg  cbbi|nnpt Vovi  M 

the  theorh-s  of  Duraviu  ami  hja  df*cip»es.  Zit 
is  int.rodntoi  to  ids  readers,  in  tiny  wdrds  of 
hie  ovni  mother,  u$  little  JjceastM 

w Iio  ton  hi  nmt  swing  by  his  t ai  I~~  fb r t h e r»  my 
best-  sit.  teruioiia^-Ube  H#  rest  of  bin  family, 
who  cohkt  tint  walk  ou  all-iVuirs,  aiid  who 
ct)tdd  p«t  ^Vrii  gbgRer  in  hie  Lnotlmr-iiiougne. 
His  pcrBoiml-p-eo.uli an tic/j, and  particular!  v the 
fact  that  Lk^mld  tifce hi# thumbs,  ho  e^tspep 
nted  Ids  f&ipwr  that  1M  iyas  for  tied  at  inst  to 
leave  the  patcTiial  deodar-  treu  in  disgracf  * 
ami  fptbv«;fcrl  by  :e  « bon  kr  of  cocoa*  im tsr  i ii 
lieu  at  paten  tat  bleAshiga.  he  went,  out  into 
tins  anitbi^  eiividbood 

Zit‘>.  xwM-ruft  b'djs  .->f  the  forest  {■rMMrvai,  and 
of  tb^  priniardial  )datda  a^fd  tile  ivciibogctdal 
brutes;  #f i fob  forhicil  add 
inost^^  yhblift bbi  k^  luis  sidiry  of  tits  »*wo  pi# 
in  ary  staivf  liuro  and  Uiorc  ln>  yaw  clumps 
of  liugfv  bantbims  t hrnsjtpg:  aside  tho  Vast  to 
il<rre  thtelr  #%r  bnaveuj  anti  gviYsssrdikcV 

lightv a*fd  gr«viiftil  ;d«  ^lu»y  f bfy/d^u^bd 
fcl#  tpllysi  iouuit.s  v bn  tiic  HprcUd- 

ibg  bvati (] ^VvcHd’ratl  im  lifeaVd  db5  os.  iiiggto 
ihmi  rufkoyb%  \j< nnjig  ^auy  fbtdr  hive  lble«  i:u  rho 
deep#d  of  rodlndidn^  io)tff:rUi*>s,  with 

wiogk.-  dtiufrd.  lardy  Mri+iind  tUw^x>r 

1 s ! ' of,,!  ,u-f.  \ tvu'r-  ••  s F>\-f/'-l>f..  Ll»r<rry.' 

a?o»  Put?*#,  ^5  X?;  w Vdrk>  r^t?r  wndllio 


and  bjo^^unri  r,^t  brilUiiid  nod  a;-  man*  *0Mi»#vod 
a .<  tb  c f el  vey  ; t‘]  **  p 1 1 u fti<^  tliVi  oc  IrtV^e  as  tlie 

Jilitdai  Of  tnskr#  lik;e  sickb:S  ktul 

v itb  bri^tUng  muues  from  t*ud  tod* ad,  went 
roaring  nml  crimbibg  j-hrmigh  'th«- ^fdtvH.  while 
other  beasts,  aliuosc  m 

sat  like  tripods  <nt  their  tiolulerottu  (alia,  tear- 
ing up  the  t rev ^ by  tbo  looi^  in  order  tu  fv’d 
upon,  tbi*  Sjieetiktic  Hbcfot^  atid  swikrt  IbuyVa 
of  tho  higher  branched  All  of  lh#.  and  nnu;h 
.more,  tuyt  Zdn  vistou,  and  is  duly  cceordod. 
nii til  cbmVqg  tonrdril  binuh^  R |#rt#  bpoh  fb^ 
#r icgft  of  ibo  M ind*  be  sa$r  sudden  Jy  a berviVtb 
fill  yepiouitioij,  a erealbre  nlo;mi  be  caLs  " an- 
otjt  0v  a b da  Jove  I lev  b Ho  foil  in  love  at  lust 

Cigi#  ;#li3i  Xoe,  aiVd  from  tha.f  h>oti|eiil/:itaturaI 
hist or.y  received  no  move  of  hi s a 1 1 e n t im i . 

Thij  invotmy  of  Xoe’s  ancestry  vtr  the  man- 
ner  tit  her  evolution  # not  exphnued.  ^he  u us 
far  ?n  rvilvniH  o of  her  i'i*/fipupioot  as  woman  at* 
vrkyH  is,  aud  always  was.  aiut  a i ways  is  to  fit) ; 

^ ^ tuo>’e  11  non t of  sp^cb,  more  »pliek  of 
observation,,  ami  fit  eeWnin  u<Sv#c1h  invir 
Ipipdy  with  her  tlnmibs,  bpeiied  Zii‘s 

pyvH-  to  luuny  lb vn gs  nut  dreameVl  of  in  hi*  phb 
ipstiphyr,  uml  she  is  a proof*  that  fcluf  traits  of 
ickoptiriUy  at'e  fomhmmhfHlt  knd^  nrft  hot  the 
results  of  sehudidu  or  linvciofUueht.  Tbo4b?vy 
of  3»er  courtship  and  her  inarriago  |fc  t<w 
lengthy  f»>  be  'told  here  and  coo  pretty  l<»  fefe 
tamdfmued  y her  honeymoon  passed  a way  like 
u imyg  d rawn-dUt  dreani  of  ttnngi  almost  nn- 
uttVH’jibly  beautifuL— of  cloadiehev  skies  Mft\  ujw 
ruftkal  ^eos,  of  eiffd  #11*^  tudfumes^  bf  soft;  and 
brilU$i#  d^ii^aiVly  rVr>  tvd  duyref*s,  of 
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of  a koot  wild  tobJw '-b-Vif (i f pg ,:f nitii  their  happir 
ness,  v.  he  wue  uiors*  p«irf##  tli?;uc  his  prmdd^ 
Vil  bortity  tbfnif  who  \vi't<*  ilieir  ^(iperior  bl  iu- 
t tdlucj  iial  pollers,  aud  who.  l}kw  au oilier  f#:^ 
!F<dus  youth  brmigTit  itp  te  Li'ortl  Ex)#0^4: 
Ufa#  tnudy  ocvu turi *h  hxPn*  hitu^VJi- 

'.  After  ’flip  vmid ng Jaf  tim  %h}y£ $if: 

Zit  uiici  Xaft  b*.s v.&  <,vm i w'ha ipf  t U e 

eomhi^iuii  bemg  abrupt  and.  'Uwy 

7M  keirHbd  m reanl  nmi  A^rite  -frmn  ddr  gry»tv.': 
g^Vin. r v '^aYi^dft »ba>rs  f bn  t he 
lived  ns  tong  fi*  t)w  (nilriurebs  of  old  btit  no 
l)h«  t >kgi>ven  to  bo  w \ii< can ib  to  hiiyy  h bvea# 
grrmddaog'hre.r  «*  alb  and  tin* ■■pr.vstiou 
of'TipV  uomiaac  is  left  bHii'U  nucvrifdo* 
■ty  iw;  the  «vucStion  of  tSm  pedigm*  nf  Uni  wife 
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of  Cain.  The  story  of  “ Zit  and  Xoe”  is  very 
uulike  the  story  of  “Lady  Bluebeard.”  It 
shows  more  originality  of  scheme  and  more 
grace  of  execution ; it  is  a difficult  subject, 
handled  with  skill  and  with  no  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature;  and  its  author  need 
not  hesitate  to  reveal  his,  or  her,  identity  to 
readers  who  will  want  to  hear  from  him,  or  her, 
again.  


The  CounU'y  Cousin ,*  by  Miss  Frances  Mary 
Peard,  is  a cousin  very  many  times  removed 
from  the  aboriginal  chimpanzees  who  were  the 
immediate  progenitors  of  Xoe  and  Zit,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  young  lady  who  may 
be  said  to  play  the  titular  part  in  this  story  is 
herself  the  subject  of  an  evolution  quite  as 
interesting  as,  although  much  more  common 
than,  the  natural  development  of  the  baboon’s 
sister  into  the  mother  of  men.  Joan  Med- 
hurst,  a painfully  shy  and  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful country  girl  of  this  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  went  to  London  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  visit  town  relatives,  who 
laughed  at  her  awkwardness  and  had  no  pa- 
tience with  her  bashful  ways.  Lord  Medburst, 
her  father,  a terrible  old  prig,  had  so  preached 
at  her,  so  snubbed  her,  so  dinged  into  her  pret- 
ty little  ears  the  fact  that  she  was  a nonentity, 
and  an  offensive  nonentity,  that  she  bad  the 
greatest  dread  of  the  uuknown  world  and  of 
the  treatment  she  was  to  receive  at  its  bands. 
To  her  parents,  London — and  by  London  is 
meant  the  whirl  of  society — was  an  abomina- 
tion ; they  loved  only  country  quiet,  strict  rou- 
tine, and  educational  theories;  but  to  “bring 
out”  an  only  daughter  they  abandoned  all 
these,  and  did  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
duty  with  a heroism  worthy  of  a better  cause. 
Joan  came,  aud  saw,  and  very  quickly  con- 
quered, not  only  herself,  but  the  dreadful  en- 
emy she  thought  she  could  not  face;  before 
the  end  of  her  tirst  season  the  anthropomor- 
phal  grub  became  the  butterfly  of  fashion ; and 
the  evolution,  if  not  satisfactory  or  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  was  certainly  complete.  She  met 
her  Zit,  and  with  him  left  her  primeval  forest, 
she  learned  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
the  land  of  the  British  Four  Hundred,  she  ac- 
quired the  skilful  use  of  her  thumbs,  and  when 
she  had  done  all  the  mischief  she  was  capable 
of  doing  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  crawl  back 
again  upon  all-fours  to  her  primitive  state; 
and  she  found  her  only  happiness,  during  the 
rest  of  her  life,  in  swinging  by  the  tail  she  was 
pleased  to  think  she  bad  not  been  permitted  to 
cut  off  entirely. 

This  is  a new  form  of  the  descent  of  man, 
to  which  the  natural  philosophers  have  as  yet 
paid  but  little  attention.  If  it  be  true  that 
some  ancient  members  of  the  monkey  tribe 
gave  birth  to  the  Zit  and  Xoe  from  whom 
“ The  Country  Cousin”  sprang,  why  should  not 


3 The  Country  Cousin,  By  Frances  Mart  Peard. 
[Harper**  Franklin  Square  Library.]  8vo,  Paper,  40 
cents.  New  York  : Ilarper  and  Brothers. 
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she  go  back  and  meet  them  at  least  half-way  T 
The  readers  of  these  two  stories  of  evolution 
will  judge  for  themselves  which  of  the  vastly 
divergent  results  is  likely  to  bring  the  greater 
happiness  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Miss  Peard’s  novel  is  a tale  of  very  high  life. 
Her  Lady  Millicents,  her  Sir  Henrys,  her  Lord 
Watertons,  and  her  General  Mnrchisous  have 
no  perceptible  intercourse  with  persons  of  the 
lower  ranks.  Some  of  them  are  good  men,  and 
a few  of  the  women  are  amiable  aud  bright, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  social  circle 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  containing  more  gener- 
al snobbery,  priggishness,  silliness,  and  selfish- 
ness thau  is  displayed  by  “ the  gentry”  to  whom 
the  country  cousin  was  presented  when  she  ar- 
rived in  London.  She  herself  is  an  interesting 
character;  she  invites  the  reader’s  sympathy 
at  once,  as  she  excites  his  admiration ; and 
her  evolution  and  her  revolution  are  well  por- 
trayed.   


The  Children  of  Gtbeon ,*  whose  story  was  told 
by  Mr.  Besant  a few  years  ago  in  “The  Frank- 
lin Square  Library,”  and  is  now  retold  in  more 
permanent  and  more  attractive  form,  were  more 
familiar  with  low  life  than  with  high;  and  it 
is  almost  a relief  to  turn  from  the  Lennox  Gar- 
dens at  the  West  End,  in  which  Lady  Lancas- 
ter entertained  her  aristocratic  friends,  to  the 
Hackney  Marsh  where  Hester  Monument  dwelt 
and  took  in  washing.  The  Marsh  is  dreary 
enough;  its  humble  houses  are  all  alike;  white 
mists  lie  over  them  on  winter  afternoons,  but 
a keen  and  healthful  air  sweeps  over  the  plain 
— an  air  that  is  bracing  for  children  with  strong 
lungs,  and  an  air  that  is  unexcelled  for  t he  dry- 
ing of  linen.  Perhaps  Lady  Lancaster — born 
Joan  Medhurst  — would  have  been  a more 
charming  acquaintance  in  real  life,  but  Hester 
Monument — so  born  and  so  dying — is  certainly 
more  agreeable  in  fiction,  not  only  when  her 
hair  was  brown  with  youth  and  her  hands  were 
white  with  constant  soaking, but  when  her  hair 
was  white  with  age,  aud  her  hands  brown  from 
repose  in  the  almshouse,  which  became  to  her  a 
haven  of  rest  at  last.  That  Mr.  Besant’s  pic- 
ture of  a London  almshouse  should  be  graphio 
and  even  enthusiastic  is,  of  course,  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  English  almshouse  is  an  institu- 
tion very  different  from  the  American  poor- 
house,  or  even  from  the  British  workhouse  it- 
self. It  is  devoted  to  the  reception  and  the 
care  of  the  homeless;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
attempts  to  be  self-snstainiug,  and  its  occu- 
pants in  a measure  pretend  to  be  independent. 
Although  the  establishment  founded  by  Josiah 
Lilly,  into  which  Mr.  Besant  has  put  his  laun- 
dress heroine,  is  not  in  the  guide-books,  it  is  a 
fair  example  of  its  kind ; and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town,  it  suggests  the  two  or  three  quaint  little 
domiciles  which  the  American  sight-seer  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  observation  may 

3 The  ChUdretiof  Gibeon.  By  Walter  Besant.  l£mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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have  noticed  in  a little  out-of-the-way  court, 
during  some  of  his  journeyings  to  Bisliops- 
gate  and  Crosby  Hall.  “ Lilly’s,”  as  Mr.  Besant 
draws  it,  is  a venerable  but  not  a splendid 
foundation  ; it  consists  of  a single  row  of  cot- 
tages in  dull  red  brick,  each  containing  two 
rooms,  one  above,  one  below,  with  a kitchen  or 
wash-house  behind ; in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
windows,  which  are  old-fashioned,  with  dia- 
mond panes  set  in  lead,  there  is  a geranium, 
and  in  some  there  is  a neat  white  blind,  half 
drawn  down,  as  the  lower  middle  classes  in 
London  love  to  have  it.  “ If  any  one  that  runs 
will  lift  his  eyes  to  read,”  says  Mr.  Besant,  “ he 
may  observe,  all  round  Loudon,  that  whenever 
the  neat  little  cottage  prevails,  the  blinds  are 
always  half  drawn  ; it  is  the  first  assertion  of 
respectability,  the  first  step  toward  gentility ;” 
and  it  goes  to  show  more  than  anything  else 
in  this  instance  the  social  position  of  this  old 
alms- woman  of  Mr.  Besant’s.  When  the  story 
closes  she  had  spent  a good  dozen  of  years 
here,  enjoying  a time  of  perfect  rest  and  quiet, 
although  only  separated  from  the  noisy  world 
by  a low  brick  wall,  and  only  separated  from 
absolute  indigence  by  her  cottage  and  by  the 
ten  shillings  a week  good  Josiah  Lilly  long 
ago  left  in  trust  for  her  and  for  her  fortunate 
companions.  It  is  these  little  glimpses  of  the 
unconventional  and  the  unexpected  in  London 
life  which  make  Mr.  Besant’s  books  so  delight- 
ful to  the  true  London-lover,  and  which  ought 
to  give  a better  impression  of  London  to  those 
who  only  know  it  as  they  see  it  from  lodging- 
house  windows,  or  from  hansom  cabs,  than  cau 
be  obtained  without  especial  study  and  obser- 
vation. And  who  but  Mr.  Besant,  since  Dick- 
ens died,  would  have  noticed  the  half-drawn 
blinds,  and  their  claims  to  that  half-drawn  so- 
cial position  which  qualifies  itself  with  that 
dreadful  half-drawn  adjective  “genteel”? 

The  other  side  of  low  life  in  London  experi- 
enced by  “The  Children  of  Gibeon”  is  not  so 
peaceful  or  so  restful  as  “ Lilly’s,”  or  even  as 
Hackney  Marsh.  Ivy  Lane,  Hoxtou,  in  which 
Melenda  and  Lizzie  and  Lotty  worked  all  day 
and  slept  all  night,  and  the  adjacent  Hoxton 
Street  and  Pitfield  Street  and  the  City  Road,  are 
the  joyless,  godless  thoroughfares  which  exist 
in  all  great  cities,  but  never  in  such  a hopeless, 
comfortless  state  as  Mr.  Besant  shows  them  to 
exist  in  London.  Here  he  puts  the  characters 
of  this  story,  as  he  has  put  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  charitable 
and  the  thankless,  who  figure  in  certain  of  his 
other  tales.  It  was  written  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  “All  Sorts  aud  Conditions 
of  Men,”  to  which  it  is  not  a sequel,  although 
it  is  prepared  upon  the  same  general  lines. 
Claude  and  Valentine  in  Gibeon  did  not  ac- 
complish as  much  as  was  accomplished  by  An- 
gela Messenger  and  Harry  Goslett  with  their 
Palace  of  Delight,  but  only  because  less  power 
was  given  them ; and  the  history  of  their  good 
intentions  aud  good  actions  is  as  well  worth 
retelling  and  preserving,  as  was  the  story  of  the 


wonderful  success  of  their  predecessors  in  tho 
same  useful  field. 


When  Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
then  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  presi- 
dent of  Cornell,  published  in  1881  his  Manual 
of  Historical  Literature ,4  which  comprised  “ brief 
descriptions  of  the  most  important  histories  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  together  with 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  aud 
courses  of  historical  study,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, general  readers,  and  collectors  of  books,” 
it  was  accepted  at  once  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete bibliographies  of  historical  literature  in 
the  English  language;  and  collectors  of  books, 
students,  and  general  readers  wondered  how 
they  could  have  existed  without  it  so  long. 
The  thorough  revision  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  in  the  preparation  of  the  present, 
aud  third,  edition  adds,  as,  is  to  be  expected, 
greatly  to  its  value.  A few  of  the  older  books 
have  been  excluded  from  the  lists,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  newer  works  of  more  conse- 
quence; some  of  the  descriptions  have  beeu 
condensed,  that  space  might  be  found  for  oth- 
ers without  making  the  book  too  bulky  for 
easy  reference ; and  to  the  end  of  each  chapter 
a new  section  has  been  added,  under  the  head- 
ing, “ Recent  Works  of  Importance,”  in  which 
the  general  reader  will  find  appreciative  men- 
tion, if  nothing  more,  of  such  late  additions  to 
historical  literature  as  Lea’s  “ History  of  the 
Inquisition”  aud  Bryce’s  “ American  Common- 
wealth.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  excellent, 
being  chronological  and  alphabetical  at  once, 
and  without  confusion.  Chapter  XIV.,  for  in- 
stance, devoted  to  the  “ Histories  of  the  United 
States,”  is  divided  into  five  heads — “ General 
Histories,”  “Histories  of  Limited  Periods,” 
“ Local  Histories  and  Histories  of  Individual 
States,”  “Social,  Political,  and  Constitutional 
Histories,”  and  “Important  Biographies  and 
Collected  Writings”  ; the  works  referred  to  in 
each  section  being  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order — as  Bancroft’s  History,  first  on  the  list, 
and  Tucker’s,  last.  In  addition  to  these  a 
complete  general  Index  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, giving  title  and  subjects  as  well  as  au- 
thors, will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  read- 
ers, and  show  the  extensive  scope  of  a work 
which  includes  all  the  historians  from  Abbott 
to  Zschokke,  and  from  Bryce  to  Josephus. 

A distinguished  librarian  declared  a few 
years  ago  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes were  necessary  for  the  proper  biblio- 
graphical outfit  of  a great  public  library. 
Such  being  the  case,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
that  very  large  class  of  conscientious  students 

4 A Manual  of  Historical  Literature , comprising 
Brief  Descriptions  of  the  Most  Important  Histories  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  together  with  Practical 
Suggestions  as  to  Methods  and  Courses  of  Historical 
Study : for  the  Use  of  Students.  General  Headers,  and 
Collectors  of  Books.  By  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  and  President  of  Cornell 
University.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50.  New  York ; Harper  and  Brothers. 
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who,  having  access  to  a great  public  library, 
do  not  know  how  to  use  it?  Out  of  this  wil- 
derness of  books,  even  with  its  maps  and  its 
sign-posts,  how  is  the  ignorant  inquirer  to  find 
his  way  ? Who  is  to  tell  him  what  books  re- 
late to  his  particular  subject,  or  to  his  partic- 
ular branch  of  his  subject?  And  when  he 
finds  his  score  or  two  of  histories  of  Ancient 
Times,  for  instance,  how  is  he  to  know  which 
relate  to  the  ancient  times  he  wants,  and  which 
are  the  most  simple,  the  most  thorough,  the 
most  general,  or  the  most  complete,  as  the  case 
may  be  ? 

To  remedy  all  this  was  the  purpose  of  Pro- 
fessor Adams  in  preparing  his  “ Manual.”  He 
has  provided  a book  which  in  a few  words 
answers  many  questions  long  propounded  in 
vain.  He  tells  the  reader,  among  other  things, 
what  histories  to  read  with  most  profit  to 
himself,  what  historical  books  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  or  his  daughter,  what 
■courses  and  what  methods  he  can  use  with 
best  advantage  in  his  historical  clubs,  what 
histories  to  buy  for  his  town  library,  and  what 
histories  to  add  to  his  collection  of  histories 
at  home.  The  “Manual”  will  be  found  to  be 
of  particular  service  to  all  those  undergradu- 
ates at  the  universities  who  are  in  search  of 
proper  help  in  carrying  on  their  historical 
studies.  It  will  not  only  inform  them  wheth- 
er any  given  book  approaches  an  ideal  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
most  reliable  of  the  accessible  authorities 
upon  the  subject.  Above  all,  it  not  only 
points  out  the  best  histories,  but  it  gives  to 
students  and  to  readers  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  order  and  manner  of  using 
them.  The  compiler’s  labor  and  research  have 
been  very  great.  He  has  compressed  a vast 
amount  of  useful  information  into  a compara- 
tively small  space,  and  his  opinions  and  con- 
clusions are  unusually  just  and  clear. 


“When  I was  your  age  there  were  no  such 
children’s  books  as  there  are  now.  Those 
which  we  had  were  few  and  dull,  and  the  pic- 
tures in  them  were  ugly  and  mean ; but  you 
have  your  choice  of  books  without  number, 
clear,  amusing,  and  pretty;  and  from  them 
you  may  learn  a great  deal  about  subjects 
which  were  only  talked  of  fifty  years  ago  by 
a few  learned  men,  and  very  little  understood 
even  by  them.  So  if  the  reading  of  books 
would  make  wise  men,  you  ought  to  grow  up 
to  be  much  wiser  than  we  old  folks  are.” 
Thus  wrote  Charles  Kingsley,  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago,  in  the  Introduction  to  “Madame 
How  and  Lady  Why” — a selection  which  forms 
Lesson  III.  of  the  First  Part  of  “Harper’s 
Fourth  Header,”  and  which  .may  be  applied 
with  truth  to  the  volume  that  contains  it.  The 
“ Headermadeasy,”  out  of  which  the  Kingsley 
boys  learned  their  A B C’s  at  Clovelly  Rectory 
in  the  thirties,  was  very  mean  and  very  dull 
as  compared  with  the  “New  Series  of  School 
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Readers”5  which  were  issued  during  the  past 
year  from  the  press  at  Franklin  Square ; and 
even  the  children  at  Eversley  Rectory,  whose 
father  in  1869  lamented  the  poverty  of  litera- 
ture in  his  own  boyhood,  dreamed  of  uothing 
so  clear  and  amusing  and  pretty  as  the  books 
prepared  for  the  girls  and  boys  of  to-day. 

Harper 8 Nexc  Series  of  School  Readers , in  five 
volumes  — the  fifth  not  yet  out  of  press  — 
have  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  practical  work  of  the  school-room;  the 
pages  are  not  encumbered  with  useless  ma- 
terial, for  whatever  the  editors  have  looked 
upon  as  being  likely  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  child  from  the  object  in  view — that  of 
learning  to  read — they  have  relegated  to  its 
proper  place,  or  have  omitted  altogether;  and 
the  books  contain  a larger  amount  of  reading 
matter  than  the  corresponding  numbers  of 
any  other  series  in  general  use.  The  editors 
have  attempted,  and  with  no  little  success,  to 
make  their  selections  with  a view  of  cultiva- 
ting a taste  for  the  best  style  of  literature,  both 
as  regards  thought  and  expression  ; and  while 
adapting  their  examples  to  the  understanding 
of  children,  they  have  been  careful  to  avoid 
the  opposite  extreme  — that  of  simplifying 
overmuch.  The  result  is  that  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  child  will  be  improved  by  giv- 
ing him  lessons  a little  in  advance  of  his  pre- 
sent attainments,  assuredly  a better  method 
than  stultifying  his  understanding  and  insult- 
ing his  intelligence  by  a strained  effort,  to  make 
every  exercise  appear  too  easy  and  too  simple. 

Like  the  reading  lessons,  the  illustrations, 
which  are  many  and  excellent,  are  graded  to 
suit  the  class  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
scholars  for  whom  they  are  intended.  They 
are  the  work  of  the  best  artists  of  this  coun- 
try, and  have  been  prepared  with  particular 
reference  to  their  educational  value,  quite  dis- 
tinctly from  their  use  as  mere  pictures.  In 
“The  First  Reader”  the  boy,  the  girl,  the  dog, 
and  the  cat  are  real  children  and  real  animals, 
in  “The  Fourth”  “The  Sea” — from  an  instan- 
taneous photograph — is  real  water,  beating 
upon  a real  shore,  and  they  each  explain  the 
text  they  ornament. 

If  any  distinction  can  be  made  in  these 
books,  the  primary  volume  is  perhaps  the  best, 
the  great  amount  of  reading  matter  as  com- 
pared wTith  the  vocabulary  used,  the  gradual 
introduction  of  newr  w’ords  and  their  frequent 
repetition  in  conjunction  with  words  already 
employed,  the  brightness  and  the  freshness  of 
the  reading  lessons  themselves,  and  the  nat- 
uralness and  smoothuess  of  the  sentences,  ail 
servo  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  admirable 
w'orks  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  and  serve, 
as  well,  to  emphasize  the  statement  of  Canon 
Kingsley,  that  this  is  the  golden  age  of  chil- 
dren’s hooks. 

6 “Harper’s  (New)  Readers.”  12mo,  Linen.  First 
Header , 144  pp.,  24  cents.  Second  Header.  308  pp..  30 
cents.  Third  Header.  316  pp. . 48  cent  s.  Fourth,  Header 
420  pp..  CO  cents.  Fifth  Header  (Iu  Press).  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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lie  is  a man,  be  lias  been  barbarously  treated, 
and  assuredly  be  is  not  so  very  bad  that  hon- 
est administration  and  Christian  effort  canuot 
make  him  better. 

The  temptation  to  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Warner's  work  is  very  strong.  Its  reader  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  on  every  page.  The 
man  of  books  will  enjoy  the  descriptions  of  the 
book-stores  of  the  West,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  book-trade,  which  is  almost  as  lament- 
able as  the  condition  of  the  Indians;  the  lover 
of  nature  will  appreciate  the  glimpses  he  gets 
of  rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains  and  woods; 
and  the  statistician  can  gladden  his  heart  with 
many  an  assemblage  of  numerous  figures.  With 
Mr.  Warner’s  characteristic  summing  up  of  his 
impressions  of  the  Northwest,  this  Note  must 
close.  He  found  tremendous  energy,  material 
refinement,  much  open-mindedness,  consider- 
able self-appreciation,  uncommon  sagacity  in 
meeting  new  problems,  generous  hospitality, 
the  Old  Testament  notion  of  possessing  this 
world,  rather  more  recognition  of  the  pecuniary 
as  the  only  success  than  exists  in  the  East  and 
South,  intense  national  enthusiasm,  and  un- 
blushing and  most  welcome  “ American  ism.” 


Mr.  H.  S.  Mf.rriman’s  The  Phantom  Future 1 
treats  of  a pecrfliar  side  of  English  social  life 
which  heretofore  has  received  but  passing  no- 
tice in  English  fiction.  The  young  woman  of 
the  refreshment  counter  in  “ Mngby  Junction” 
was  hardly  a bar-maid  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  pretty  country  girl  of  the  little 
public-house  at  Oxford,  in  which  Tom  Brown 
wasted  so  much  of  his  time,  was  something 
more  than  a mere  bar-maid,  and  something  less. 
Mr.  Merri man’s  Syra,  however,  is  the  English 
bar-maid  perfect  and  complete,  fully  equipped, 
with  all  of  the  characteristics  of  her  kind.  She 
is  a creature  thus  far  entirely  unknown  in  this 
country  — happily  for  American  womanhood 
and  manhood — but  in  England  she  is  an  ac- 
cepted institution,  little  understood  even  by 
those  who  know  her  best,  and  not  half  so  bad 
as  she  pretends  to  bo,  or  as  she  is  generally 
considered.  She  is  usually  a pretty  girl,  with 
a good  face,  which  she  not  infrequently  at- 
tempts to  better  by  artificial  means.  She  is 
well  and  very  quietly  dressed  in  black  tight- 
fitting  garments;  she  has  a deep,  pleasant 
voice,  which  shows  some  efforts  at  cultivation  ; 
and  she  spends  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of 
every  working-day  polishing  decanters,  arrang- 
ing inverted  wineglasses  and  tumblers  in  sym- 
metrical order  upon  zinc  or  marble  counters, 
and  serving  deftly  and  quickly  the  various 
compounds  for  which  her  clients  ask.  By  her 
clients  who  think  at  all, she  is  looked  upon  as 
nothing  more  than  a beautiful  machine,  whose 
duty  it  is — and  whose  pleasure  it  ought  to  be 
— to  smile  at  doubtful  jokes,  to  ignore  double 
meanings,  and  to  pass, from  morning  until  night, 

2 The  Phantom  Future.  A Novel.  By  IIf.nrt  Seton 
Meiiiuman.  [Uarjur's  Frank/in  Square  Lit/ran/.]  Hvo, 
Paper,  35  cents.  New  York  : Harper  anti  Brothers. 
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hundreds  of  glasses  of  different  varieties  of 
more  or  less  intoxicating  beverages  into  bauds 
more  or  less  nnsteady,  and  more  or  less  un- 
clean. By  her  employers  she  is  expected  to 
paint  her  face,  to  touch  her  eyebrows  with  a 
black  pencil,  to  forget  herself,  and  to  remem- 
ber “the  interests  of  the  house”;  and  by  the 
moralists  she  is  believed  to  accept  compromis- 
ing presents  from  every  spendthrift  simpleton 
who  comes  along,  and  to  flirt  across  the  bar 
with  every  man,  old  or  young,  drunk  or  sober, 
good  or  bad,  whom  she  is  asked  to  serve. 

The  number  of  bar-maids  registered  in  Lon- 
don alone  is  something  enormous,  nud  statis- 
tics are  said  to  show  that  the  percentage  of 
them  that  go  ultimately  to  the  bad  is  remark- 
ably small.  What  finally  becomes  of  the  bar- 
maid is  a matter  of  as  great  mystery  as  is  the 
state  from  which  she  springs.  An  aged  or  su- 
perannuated bar-maid  is  a great  rarity,  and 
the  bar-maid  never  seems  to  die  in  harness. 
Her  refined  appearance  aud  her  lady-like  man- 
ner show'  that  she  docs  not  come  from  the 
lowest  strata  of  city  or  country  life,  and  why 
wi  th  her  capabilities  for  betterthings  she  should 
become  a bar-maid  at  all,  it  would  he  hard  to 
understand  if  it  w’ero  not  for  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  population  generally  in  England, 
and  particularly  for  the  excess  of  women.  She 
must  help  herself  to  a living,  and  in  no  other 
way  apparently  can  she  help  herself  so  well. 
She  is  too  feeble  to  dig,  the  law  will  not  per- 
mit her  to  beg,  and  she  is  ashamed  to  accept 
domestic  service.  Therefore  does  she  tend 
bar. 

This  is  a condition  of  things  which  should  in- 
terest our  philanthropists  on  this  sido  of  the 
Atlantic,  for,  with  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  onr  unhappy  fondness  for  town  life, 
it  is  a social  problem  which  is  likely  to  force 
itself  upon  public  attention.  When  our  fac- 
tories are  full,  when  every  sales  counter  has 
its  quota  of  “salesladies,”  and  every  type-writ- 
ing machine  has  its  young  woman  to  work  it, 
will  the  bar-man  be  forced  to  seek  other  means 
of  support,  and  will  the  bar- maid  take  his 
placet  Heaven  forbid  that  in  the  phantom 
future  the  United  States  may  ever  see  its  wo- 
mankind so  employed! 

Mr.  Mcrriinan  has  written  a novel  readable 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  his  pictures  of  the 
bar-room  itself  and  of  its  frequenters — literary 
journeymen,  second-rate  actors,  concert  sing- 
ers, medical  students,  and  the  like — are  quite 
as  entertaining  as  his  sketch  of  the  Hebe  who 
mixes  the  nectar  and  hands  the  ambrosia.  Ho 
carries  bis  characters  now  and  then  to  green 
lanes  and  fresh  fields,  he  depicts  true  friend- 
ship and  unusual  devotion,  aud  ho  tells  a pret- 
ty love  story  upon  which  no  shadow  of  the 
bar-room  is  permitted  to  fall. 


A glimpse  is  given,  but  only  a glimpse,  of  ' 
a bar-maid  of  another,  and  not  a better  type, 
through  the  constantly  openiug  and  shuttiug 
doors  of  Mrs.  Tubbs’s  public-house  at  Clerkeu- 
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well,  the  district  of  London  into  which  Mr. 
George  Gissing  lias  put  the  inhabitants  of  The 
Xether  World.*  Mrs.  Tubbs’s  establishment  was 
not  the  ordinary  town  tap-room, where  men  and 
women  stand  drinking  all  the  day  and  all  the 
night  long;  it  aspired  to  higher  things.  Ori- 
ginally ail  eating-house  or  coffee-shop,  it  had 
obtained  a license  to  sell  strong  liquors,  and 
it  called  itself  “The  Imperial  Restaurant  and 
Luncheon  Bar”;  the  front  shone  with  vermil- 
ion paint,  the  interior  was  a blaze  of  gas  jets, 
in  the  window  were  displayed  a number  of 
viands,  called  “ Snacks  ” in  the  local  speech,  to 
wit : fish,  cold  roast  fowl,  ham  sandwiches, 
and  meat  pies:  while  in  the  rear  of  the  place 
stood  a cooking-stove,  npon  which  usually 
fizzed  and  vapored  a fragrant  mess  of  some- 
thing which  looked  like  sausages,  nnd  smelled 
like  onions.  Here  for  a short  time  Mr. Gissing 
left  Clara  Hewett,  one  of  his  heroines,  on  her 
way  to  a world  even  lower  thau  the  Nether 
World  front  which  she  started.  The  bar  did 
her  no  harm  if  it  did  her  no  good,  and  it  is  not 
as  a bar-maid,  but  as  a girl  of  the  people,  that 
this  woman  is  to  be  considered,  with  her  un- 
fortunate endowment  of  brains,  and  her  equally 
unfortunate  lack  of  heart.  Her  story  is  com- 
mou  enough  in,  London,  and  coinmou  enough 
in  Chicago  or  New  York.  Her  father,  a work- 
ing-man, and  not  a very  steady  or  a very  suc- 
cessful oue,  wanted  to  make  a lady  of  his 
daughter,  whom  he  knew  to  be  superior 'in 
many  ways  to  the  daughters  of  the  other  work- 
ing-men about  him.  He  gave  her  enongh  edu- 
cation to  make  her  dissatisfied  with  her  lot 
and  ashamed  of  her  home  surroundings,  and 
then  he  left  her,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to 
realize  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  to  rebel  at  the  tyranny  of  a world  which 
revenges  itself  for  errors  that  are  inevitable, 
which  misleads  a helpless  child,  and  then  con- 
demns it  for  going  astray.  Her  story  is  as 
tragic  aa  it  is  common.  She  knew  her  own 
defects  and  her  own  vices,  and  she  accepted 
them  defiantly,  rnauy  a time  sobbing  out  to 
herself  her  regrets  that  she  had  ever  been 
taught  to  read  or  to  write,  her  wish  that  she 
had  never  been  told  that  there  is  anything 
better  in  life  than  to  work  with  one’s  hands 
and  to  earn  one’s  daily  bread,  and  at  the  same 
time  fiercely  resolute  to  make  for  herself  a 
place  and  a name  which  seemed  quite  beyond 
the  sphere  of  her  destiny,  to  conquer  the  upper 
world,  and  to  leave  the  Nether  World  forever 
behind. 

This  romance  treats  of  that  dismal  side  of 
London  life  of  which  the  English  novelists  of 
the  present  generation  seem  to  be  so  fond : 
of  the  Toilers  of  Babylon,  the  Children  of 
Gibeon,  of  the  rumble  of  traffic,  the  voiceful 
evidence  of  toil  and  of  poverty,  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed,  the  wail  of  the  distressed,  the  howl 
of  the  wicked,  the  oath  of  the  drunkard,  the 

8 The  Xether  World.  A Novel.  By  George  Gisbino. 
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blow  of  the  mnrderer,  the  rattle  of  death.  It 
is  a very  serious  tale,  aud  very  sombre,  unre- 
lieved by  sunshine  or  happy  laughter.  Those 
of  the  characters  who  are  wicked — and  they 
are  nearly  all  wicked — meet  with  the  punish- 
ment they  deserve ; those  who  are  good  and 
honest  in  their  efforts  to  make  their  neighbors 
honest  and  good  meet  with  nothing  but  fail- 
ure and  defeat,  except  in  this  that  their  lives,  as 
Mr.  Gissing  has  so  realistically  depicted  them, 
staud  as  still  another  protest  against  what  he 
calls  “those  brute  forces  of  society  which  fill 
with  wreck  the  abysses  of  the  Nether  World.” 


Fraternity ,4  by  an  anonymous  author,  is  an- 
other very  serious  romance  written  with  a 
purpose.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  North  Wales, 
and  the  time  is  the  present.  The  characters 
mainly  are  men  and  women  who  are  rich  in 
aucestors  and  poor  in  worldly  goods — small 
land-owners  who  still  live  among  their  de- 
pendents in  a state  of  almost  pntriarcliical 
simplicity,  the  results  of  a series  of  intermar- 
riages which  have  covered  the  country  with  a 
complicated  net-work  of  relationship.  The 
sons  have  been  brought  up  to  be  farmers  and 
the  daughters  to  be  housewives  for  many  gen- 
erations, continuing  both  of  them  to  occupy 
the  positions  held  by  their  remote  ancestors, 
patronizing  parish  priests  ami  village  scliool- 
niosters,  talking  somewhat  loudly  and  boasting- 
ly  about  a royal  ancestry,  but  at  the  same  time 
fraternizing  amicably  enough  with  workmen 
and  servants,  and  accepting  with  a satisfac- 
tion as  mure  as  it  is  amusing  the  unquestion- 
ing reverence  and  respect  of  men  who  are  fre- 
quently their  superiors  in  everything  but  birth. 
They  are  men  and  women  as  unusual  in  mod- 
ern British  fictiou  as  are  the  bar-maids  and  fre- 
quenters of  bars  from  whom  they  are  so  far 
removed  in  space  and  feeling.  The  writer  is 
evidently  a Welsh  woman  whoso  own  life  has 
been  spent  among  the  scenes  and  characters 
she  depicts.  She  sees  the  old  class  dying  out 
by  degrees,  and  the  new  class — either  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  assumption,  with  arti- 
ficial emptiness  and  uncomfortable  grandeur, 
or  a new  democracy,  with  grim  realities  and 
threatening  problems — coming  in.  She  sees 
that  there  is  no  middle  course  between  them, 
aud  before  the  simple  quiet  life  of  the  past 
disappears  entirely,  she  attempts,  and  with  no 
little  success,  to  catch  and  preserve  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  pleasant  back- 
ground for  a series  of  moral  lessons  upon  bro- 
therly love  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  book  is 
avowedly  based  upon  that  “impossible  story” 
so  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  these  columns — 
Mr.  Besant’s  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men” ; a story  so  important  in  its  results  that 
there  need  be  no  apology  for  referring  to  it 
again.  The  author  of  “Fraternity”  in  her 
preface  tells  how  she  had  stood  once  in  the 

4 Fraternity.  A Novel.  [Harper%e  Franklin  Square, 
Library.]  8vo,  Paper,  35  cents.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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great  hall  of  the  “People’s  Palace,”  where 
“the  fair  majestic  statues  keep  benignant 
guard,  aud  the  organ  sounds  out  its  tumult 
of  sweetness”;  and  that  her  heart  was  filled 
there  with  joy  and  pride  in  that  wonderful 
outcome  of  Fraternity  iu  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Longing  for  such  a retreat  for  her  own 
people  in  every  quarry  district  and  iu  every 
dreary  town  iu  Wales,  she  feels  that  Frater- 
nity can  aud  must  build  a thousand  just  such 
centres  of  delight,  if  the  meu  and  women  of 
her  own  class  will  but  turn  their  own  homes 
all  over  the  land  into  a series  of  palaces  of 
joy,  which  are  to  radiate  happiness  for  other 
people.  There  is  no  need  of  subscription 
lists,  she  says,  nor  of  govern  men  t patronage. 
Let  each  mau  open  doors  and  windows  to  the 
light,  and  see  what  treasures  he  has  to  im- 
part; not  one  is  so  poor  that  he  may  not  find 
some  one  poorer  with  whom  to  share  his  com- 
parative wealth ; not  one  so  ignorant  that  he 
may  not  fiud  some  portion  of  truth  to  be  his 
to  spread;  not  one  so  unimportant  that  he 
cannot  by  his  smile  and  his  hearty  mirth,  his 
love  aud  sympatlijf,  ease  in  some  degree  the 
great  burden  that  the  great  world  bears. 
Poetry  and  science,  music  and  learning,  cou- 
teutmeut  and  love,  the  true  delights  of  tlio 
sous  of  men,  she  adds,  ask  no  stately  palace, 
no  temples  made  with  hands.  They  may 
dwell  anywhere  and  everywhere,  in  the  poor 
man’s  cottage  aud  in  the  rich  man’s  mansion  ; 
and  they  can  transform  the  ono  as  readily  as 
the  other  into  a storehouse  of  pleasure  from 
which  the  householder  may  bring  forth  good 
things  both  new  and  old,  remembering  al- 
ways the  words  of  Him  who  said  unto  His  dis- 
ciples, “ Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 

This  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  preached  in 
“ Fraternity,”  which  in  itself  is  by  no  means 
“an  impossible  story,” for  its  methods  are  far 
simpler  thau  Mr.  Bcsant’s,  and  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  may  bo  tempted  to  try 
to  use  them.  The  preacher  seeks  for  more 
than  sho  will  ever  live  to  fiud,  aud  her  total 
results  can  only  come  with  the  second  coming 
of  the  Master  Himself;  but  he  who  asks  for 
much  is  more  likely  to  get  eveu  a little  than 
he  who  asks  not  at  all ; and  if  the  author  of 
“Fraternity”  opens  some  hearts  and  some 
hands,  she  will  not  have  asked  iu  vain. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that 
“ Fraternity  ” is  all  sermon  and  no  song.  It  is 
a pretty  tale,  prettily  told.  Blodwen,  the 
licroi no,  whose  old-fashioned  Welsh  name  sig- 
nifies “The  White  Flower,”  grew  up  among 
the  Welsh  hills  as  pur©  and  free  as  any  white 
ilower  of  the  fields  of  Wales.  “She  was  not 
only  Nature’s  child,  she  was  a little  piece  of 
nature  throbbing  responsive  to  every  tone  of 
joy  or  pain  in  the  great  gamut  of  universal 
existence,”  and  the  story  of  her  pains  aud 
her  joys  will  interest  eveu  those  who  care  not 
for  Fraternity  in  the  abstract,  as  it  will  chann 
those  who  appreciate  the  moral  she  is  made  to 
poiut. 
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There  is  very  little  thought  of  Fraternity, 
either  general  or  domestic,  in  the  novel  styled 
Through  Love  io  Life,1- by  Gillau  Vase,' and  it  is 
very  far  removed  iu  tone  and  sentiment  from 
the  stories  noticed  above,  although  no  doubt 
it  will  appeal  to  a larger  class  of  readers  than 
any  of  them.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Irelaud, 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Londou.  There  is  a 
low-born  millionaire  who  is  a crnel  parent,  a 
high-born  mother  who  is  au  utterly  indiffer- 
ent parent,  and  sons  and  daughters  of  mixed 
birth,  who  do  all  of  those  uucouventional  ami 
unnatural  things  which  are  done  in  English 
novels,  and  which,  happily  for  society,  are 
done  nowhere  else.  The  hero  of  the  tale  de- 
scribes himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  a 
big,  handsome,  headstrong  hoy,  whose  only 
discipline  was  an  occasional  thrashing  from 
his  father,  and  at  times  when  he  deserved  it 
least;  who  went  ont  among  his  Irish  depend- 
ents at  Ballyacora  Hall  to  swagger  and  hector 
and  kick  when  he  could;  every  evil  iustinct 
iu  him  being  at  its  strongest,  every  good  in- 
stinct lying  entirely  dormant.  His  earliest 
recollection  was  of  “a  row,”  and  not  a very 
savory  row,  between  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  he  either  witnessed  or  participated 
in  “ rows”  during  every  step  of  his  career.  At 
Eton  he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  fag- 
ging and  flogging,  and  at  Oxford  he  was  able 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  being  “rather 
brilliantly  plucked.”  That  such  a young 
person  should  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  iuhabitauts  of  the  nether  world,  and 
should  give  no  thought  to  brotherly  love  and 
the  rights  of  man,  is  of  course  to  he  expect- 
ed ; nevertheless  he  shows  himself  capable 
of  good  deeds  and  of  warm  affections;  he 
sacrifices  his  patrimony  for  the  sake  of  an 
humble  hut  beautiful  Swiss  girl,  whom  he 
makes  his  wife,  and  even  those  of  his  readers 
who  have  least  patience  with  him  and  his 
ways  will  he  glad  when  “it  all  comes  ont 
right  in  the  eud.” 

Gillau  Vase  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Hen- 
ry Kingsley,  and  particularly  of  certain  of 
Kingsley’s  later  novels,  written  when  ho  be- 
gan to  take  a curious  but  entertaining  view 
of  life,  and  made  most  of  his  characters  eccen- 
tric to  the  verge  of  harmless  ami  delightful 
insauity.  “Through  Love  to  Life”  suggests 
in  many  ways  Kingsley’s  “ Sileote  of  Si  1 cotes,” 
with  William,  the  magnificent  footman,  with 
Thdr&se,  the  beautiful  lady’s-maid,  with  the 
stately  Countess  of  Mandelsloh — born  Smith 
— and  with  the  inestimably  wicked  Monsieur 
le  Princo  de  Pobeldowski,  who  is  drowned 
in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  man  and  the  dog  he  had  murdered  years 
before;  and  to  say  that  a writer  of  romance 
to-day  has  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  au- 
thor of  “ Charles  Baveushoc”  is  no  small 
praise. 

» Through  Low  to  Life.  A Novel.  By  Gh.lan  Vasp.. 
[llarp^r's  FianUin  Syvare  Library  ] 8vo,  Puper. 
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thvse  days  of  o^cavatfohs  ami discot^fe, 
0 readings  of  nuumuu'nfa  ami  iv- rending* 
of  Iristory,  ho  Is  a bold  man  >vho  in  1%  .mod.* 
era-  jtigesjaeeUs  to  stew  dead  virtue  ter  b\?n 
fear  aro,  dead  . $ corn  her  o Vvii  im ite 
vrry  nga  amihody  of  '.jowl,  thte  his  ftjftiB  at  id 
prpsswm  F»>?  kite  o^ortlot^v  tit  vonu*  tardy 
oil,  Though  -if.  make  tho  misklUoI  iangh,  can 
not  loH  imvtefte  joiifeforis'gyioviv  Amf  ate 
for  flm  fnt‘U*iJ«!*r  to  this griitlo jimgjCy  the 
pamo. of  the  jfidicibu*  in  become  legion. 

Novip.' '■«£  tbvAt  ftUo^  H 8(*04(^.toJrayo  beer.  <1% 
tnrteii  by  the  vory  -Franck,  chwHiteiu  of  £%*•* 
mdile  %rt  Hacjnt\  Hardly  anybody  saw  ft 
% pArMtre froto  th<f dftie&r  of  thi og*  lb  ttte  £*-•• 
traordboiry  U^tocic  pa&HngS!  of  ami 

l* is  couf  unpnrariefl  ami  pretem^ore.  Ppfct^ 
Opinion  wa*  not  drted  if  ltexmia  wore  hoop* 
and  powder,  atvd  Hamlet  .sported  a hog-wigy 
and  laced  breeches.  It  is  not  so  long  ste* 
tbte  Wizard  of  tlto  Korth  eated  the  Age  of. 
Chivalry  from  dusty  toinIh'  and'.-"'1eut^:iA 
.1*tu;fo\ys,  trnyth  ate  pans  grace  amt  glimmer 
of  TO«iunee.”  |ibt  no  T^lo ir^crtBe  keenw  to 
hayb  teen  wounded  in  the  house  of  ius 
bccmi#  fely  VTaiteifs  xVge  of  Chivalry 

was  not  m the  le&*t  like  fte  real  urtlote  te 

lojcunse  its  barrowSj  trays,  and  pans  were 
forged  lit  the  smithy  of  IniagiHiuroxi.  Charles 
Kingsley,  i ndeed,  was  gently  ad  urn tteiied  by 
thtv  ajaWly  Mnnb  of  History  for  the  fa  Iso  wh- 
ims* ho  Imre  ugaius t her  in  his  hri Ilia, ut;  and 
imsfendiog  llypaiia,  But  m-itte?  tjmt  genial 
eteib  wof  )iis  readers  (.mnsideivd  her  roptottf 
worth  minding* 

Wo  hav«:  chfibgod  &tl  thatAi^ijvcr.  From 
annalist,  historian,  teyetef  dranwiiM , poo!:, 
or  pain H»r  wrU ft  tesiiiyft  to  r epro&tte  Hid  pas t 
we  e\petHhj*toti<te  uemiraryn*  a niuttyr  irf 
course,  ju*i  as  vro  e?.peefc  tfvhnupu: £.f  nil  ptem- 
plnvevs,  A ud  should  then  Iv-  an  ^rebaolngw 
cni  liohi  tii  oil  their  coats,  the  rhiel;H  of  emo-a 
w ho  are  umung  Ami  .fakin'  notes  w ill  not  only 
loot  jr,  tn  r t prent  it,  Arehiv/*s  — whatever 
they  itmy  beware  o|murd,  hmiod  eitic^  urblaid 
b:my  Ut0  UmgMCK  ni;o  rrtl i& . Iwel  bor 
Al nr? :ir- 'fiMlonm  pain i uh  anmdrroHisUe  fnol^ 
)ef  ndt  Jrtbiig  iinntic  an  uticotittbht^rb- 

p f?» »ii i i’P  at  : ibt  win  Arn^ltl  pmtbjt.o  n 

ayJbdjfe^  for  * hb5Y^i:iV8  wB)  hml  them  bur, 

• ■■  Eibtty  irblycd,  obsev yv$<  n i th  tmh/Ti 

fprop,  I imi  u «>?Vu  :bpt  the  Ambenty  ran  ho  t>\  * 
W ny  « A|a^sici()d.  AIpiRider  ilaygafA ibJhle 
elbyfey:  thhf^slbribtvhot)  he  select cd  rerim tc  and 

• ith'p^  as  Uib  laud  of  his  new 


. Xibuiatt^  If.  heSng;  lYroir- 

and  fttitfe, 

thru  obsekt^  bis  hnilhud-  pagf>s,  Hie  enmifd 
jtaintdS  will  he  few  who  k$,u  ciBt  Vijr  fd  aC~: 
cose  hhu  of  earelc.ssjiesfcs  ignorance,,  impbrl  i- 
mMiCf.  cbavbitsnry,  iova pacify,'  or  downright 
*1  i slmU.eSt yv>  . f hc^  %Hnncr  of  cuiidid 

frieuib.. 

that  £yrtt  fAg^  p Idcli  fe  m large  a pa  ft 
of  si?t!ce»h>  AI)y itngga td  has  okayed  otit  oniy 
to  rcpfbd  ibbih  tv  ^b^hfed  ad ^ihiat  w>i « ? a forgo t 
tiOv  grehtwessya  %hteh)  of  belief^  ami  ohlig;o 
tion«  wljteh  havo  J^fr  scarcely  ah  itit«l)igi- 
ble  trm*  0-  tlfv4  ^i$t«nccf  b'nfc  to  remnite 
seeutrs  ^end  iitbraci^fs  already  known  to  ns 
th  roagti  history,  amt  through  the  far  in  ore 
vivid  touch  of  ISiutUcspearo.  And  he  lias 
' feilii  iix^rfWvyr*  wiUt  thxh  dtmpesf  prions  pf 
many  hcart*ythp  h>v<y  ni  G(Mlr  ihe  tova  nf 
eouirtyy.  the  love  of  woman.  It  ia  high  praiaa 
•to  say  that  he  has  monte  tai  oleun  t the  l.gypr 
that  we  kuenv/ mid,  so  burned  in  ooV 

niemotite?  the  Egypt  we  did  .uo'C-  krnm . timt  .«} 
K?an  neyPr  b«  u v 'Ft?f : ’•  is;  -j ipifc'  ntdy 

the  bunt  liar  laud  of  ^etiveidug  *ouds  Hod  hWm 
dig  eky  and  u^worir  up.UHirtHa?(>  ifml  aie 
1 i a \ e but  tcyel o.Ha  pnnt)>  (>vS  r(?  «ce. 
the  pf iast^  fth/VvVs-  ns  ' ; tht*  Kgynt  of  the 
pint  %,  luMvry  ’A  ith  yearn,  lieu  vy  with  f ha  py  ‘ 
genAi  <‘f  .anfkpiky  and  the  d'.y  of  b»o^- 
lost  b-M\0Tx/\  It  is  this  Ihmnnchi:-?,  Fnfws* 
oml  Priest  of  Apei6ut  Egypt,  wibVt;  :*s  -bb^'^fc- 
Ids ybiittvp ^ p^naucet  Avrittts  down  the  srofy  of 
his  si ii  and  suftW Jhg i the  findut,  A'cfjwly 
two  tlioiiaainl  3’cars  a fir  nv  or  d.  in  aforgPtii)n 
tomb.  In  id«  lu.-fm  Int'kon  pages  -\ve  behpfd 
% the  Kgypt  of  the  Maeedbiunn,  rifile>uyv 
the  l&naaiin  ■•  dtfh  show4^  tm  tiro  SfihMiddrydtHb 
the  wt«do&tidpfes«C'jhe;  di#idty  timt  Ihp<  %fn** 
mjhji'tho  And  the  i*nt$t>y',  flat  hdly: 

fiiirll.lbo  cnogiog  'Opev^Etioo,  the -hard  nm- 
v didWiiu  pb  hie  tone.  If  shows rbe  awe 
and  uiy^tety'  df  the  Ami^U  Wbrsh  i p tii-wh.jeh 
h<v  is  v owed.  %<  tudplK  sineeiav so  nnsc It* y 
isli.  is' this  youjvg  £>hrtr;ioh  thul  i lo*  r |p 

eSiii eb. t^rd clbi iif  hi \&: ngn Idb i s >d ff  bhd : t«> 

Vf^''  i • , 

ii*  ids  chVn  > It  is  (VledpariJt,  f.hy 

The  scriiiA;  vk»  rebd^of  ebtfr^v  t hat 


PUnb,  -MjitW£  'JX&il;  joTotl*,  '?*  ■:  S^fesif  t£Uy*: 

v Yorfe ’pHtsciper- Ao'd • ' ••  '••  •’•  ’■' : ' - ' ' ' 
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of  history.  But  it  is  ingenious  aud  dramatic, 
and  no  reader  is  bouud  to  deny  its  possibility. 
Certainly  Hannachis  is  far  more  real  than 
most  of  the  realities  of  the  thirty  dynasties. 

On  the  whole,  Cleopatra  is  a book  to  own  .and 
to  read,  not  to  skip.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
skip  Charmiau’s  Dirge,  or  the  two  beautiful 
songs,  “ done  into  verse  from  the  writer’s  prose 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,”  aud  done,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  as  no  other  hand  could  do  them. 


Haiid  as  is  the  way  of  the  trausgressor  from 
the  true  path,  Historical  Novels  multiply.  Of 
the  live  stories  considered  in  these  August 
Notes,  three  deal  with  other  times  and  other 
manners.  A grimmer  title  than  Micah  Clarkef 
His  Statement ,a  is  not  likely  to  affright  the  ha- 
bitual novel-reader  this  summer.  Yet  a title 
more  characteristic  of  the  hero  or  more  perti- 
nent to  the  talc  would  be  difficult  to  come  by. 
Like  Cleopatra , Micah  Clarke  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  and  told  with  admirable  vividness  and 
power.  Like  Cleopatra , again,  its  motive  is 
love  of  country,  and  its  climax  is  failure.  But 
the  English  youth  is  the  nobler  patriot,  be- 
cause his  patriotism  is  untouched  by  personal 
ambition,  and  if  lie  loses  his  cause,  he  gains 
himself. 

There  is  a place  in  literature  for  the  man 
whose  “statement”  makes  you  believe  abso- 
lutely in  his  supposititious  adventures,  aud 
dangers,  aud  triumphs  over  circumstances. 
Mr.  Doyle  does  this  in  his  story,  ns  De  Foe  did 
it  in  llobinson  Crusoe  or  Blackmore  in  Lorna 
Boone . There  are  no  false  notes  in  the  har- 
mony. Both  manner  and  matter  are  consistent 
with  the  conception  of  the  narrator.  Every- 
thing is  simple,  obvious,  and  direct. 

Micah  Clarke  is  a big,  brave,  gentle,  honest- 
hearted  English  yeoman,  born  in  Hampshire 
in  1664.  His  father,  Cornet  Joseph  Clarke, 
had  been  one  of  Cromwell’s  troopers,  who,  if 
he  have  not  beaten  his  sword  into  a plough- 
share, lias  turned  his  spear  into  a tanner’s 
stick,  and  lives,  a peaceable  citizen,  at  Havant. 
If  submissive,  however,  lie  is  by  no  means  “re- 
constructed,” and  he  abhors  impartially  both 
Stuart  dynasty  and  Romanist  faith.  The  nar- 
row devoutness  and  fierco  sectarianism  of 
Joseph  become  a broad  charity  aud  deep  re- 
ligiousness in  Micah,  while  the  tough  moral 
nature  which  the  boy  inherits  from  his  father 
is  braided  in  with  the  sunny  sweetness  of  the 
temperament  his  mother  gives  him. 

To  this  high-hearted  young  giant  the  call 
to  join  the  faction  of  Monmouth  comes  as  a 
test  of  filial  duty,  because  it  comes  to  Cornet 
Joseph  as  the  voice  of  God.  The  lad  obeys 
the  call,  and  what  befell  him  is  told  iu  His 
Statement.  It  must  not  be  retold  here.  But  it 
will  not  weaken  the  reader's  interest  to  know 
that  the  rising  of  Monmouth  aud  the  battle  of 

2 Micah  Clarke : His  Statement  as  marie  to  his  Three 
Grand  children,  Joseph,  (terras,  and  Reuben,  during  the 
Hard  Winter  of  17:14.  By  A.  Conan  Doyi.k.  [Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library .]  8vo,  Paper,  46  cents.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


Sedgemoor  have  not  been  half  so  well  de- 
scribed before,  though  both  Macaulay  and 
Blackmore,  not  to  mention  half  a dozen  lesser 
names,  have  perceived  the  dramatic  and  pic- 
turesque value  of  the  episode.  Brilliant  and 
tragical  as  was  the  brief  campaign,  however, 
the  story  of  the  “ bloody  assizes”  that  followed 
is  almost  more  terrible  iu  its  reality. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a close  student  and  laborious 
worker,  hut  he  has  conquered  the  art  to  con- 
ceal art.  One  is  reminded  of  no  contemporary 
chronicler,  save,  possibly,  Pepy s.  His  style  is 
admirable:  clear, swift,  concise.  Iu  his  narra- 
tive of  battles  there  is  the  rush  aud  whirl  of 
action.  His  figure-painting  is  equally  pains- 
taking aud  equally  free.  The  portrait  of  Jef- 
freys is  tin  forge  table.  Mon  mouth  also,  poor 
weakling,  must  live  on  in  onr  contempt,  our 
indignation,  aud  our  pity.  Nor  are  the  ima- 
ginary actors  in  this  ^rief  tragedy  less  vivid. 
If  Colonel  Decimus  Saxton  is  a kinsman  of 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  he  is  an  lionester  rogue,  and, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  both  more  interest- 
ing aud  more  real.  Sir  Gervas  Jerome  be- 
longs to  the  long  list  of  daudies,  from  Alcibi- 
ades  down,  whose  fop’s  dress  covers  a hero’s 
heart.  Micah  Clarke  himself  is  one  of  those 
simple,  sweet,  self-sacrificing  souls,  wise  in  the 
best  wisdom,  who  are  the  hope  and  strength 
of  England  to-day,  as  they  have  been  in  all 
times. 

President  Adams  quotes,  not  without  appro- 
bation, in  the  new  edition  of  his  “ Manual  of 
Historical  Literature,”  the  exclamation  of  tho 
British  statesman : “Bring  me  a novel  to  read. 
Bring  me  something  that  is  true . Don’t  bring 
me  history,  for  that,  I know , is  a lie.”  Micah 
Clarke  is  that  “something  which  is  true.” 


Birch  Bene 9 is  a novel  with  a purpose,  but 
happily  the  purpose  betters  the  novel.  We 
exchange  tho  England  of  the  hapless  Mon- 
mouth, the  England  of  civil  war,  of  religions 
hatreds  and  dynastic  strifes,  for  the  England 
of  the  fourth  Brunswick,  and  of  what  was  po- 
litely called  “ the  reign  of  law  and  order.”  In 
place  of  the  ordeal  by  battle  wo  have  the  trial 
by  jury;  for  sound  of  bugle,  the  whir  of  fac- 
tory wheels ; for  the  movemeut  of  troops,  the 
onset  of  starviug  mobs. 

Iu  1808,  when  our  story  opens,  the  First  Gen- 
tleman of  Europe,  the  great  Arbiter  of  Fashion, 
was  Regent.  But  among  his  many  new  fash- 
ions that  of  humanity  was  not  included.  Bull- 
baiting  still  attracted  spectators  from  the  up- 
per classes.  Cocking  mains  enabled  the  great 
to  unbend  their  lofty  minds  in  excited  if  not 
sympathetic  proximity  to  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort.  The  noble  sport  of  prize-fighting 
was  sustained  by  royal  dukes  and  half  the  no- 
bles of  tho  court.  Even  the  elegant  Regent 
was  known  to  have  staked  a thousand  pounds 
on  the  success  of  the  “Pet”  in  the  great  mill 

3 Birch  Dene.  A Novel.  By  Wiu-iam  Wej?tai.l. 
[1lari>er's  Fianklln  Square  Library  \ 8vo.  Paper*  46 
ccuts.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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between  Conkey  Jim  and  Hammersmith  Pet. 
Nor  were  ratting  and  dog-fighting  infrequent 
pastimes. 

Such  being  the  familiar  pleasures  of  the 
great,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  guess  what 
must  have  been  the  familiar  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  humble.  It  was  a matter  of  course 
that  crimes  against  property  or  infractions  of 
class  privileges  should  be  more  severely  dealt 
with,  were  that  possible,  than  the  taking  of 
life.  But  a very  few  years  before,  almost  three 
hundred  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 
Though  set  down  as  dangerous  radicals,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  aud  his  few  associates  had  re- 
duced this  appalling  number  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  govern- 
ing classes,  terrified  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  seeing  dangerous  li- 
cense in  the  smallest  innovation,  arrayed  it- 
self  against  further  leniency. 

Against  the  sombre  background  of  such  an 
epoch  the  author  of  Birch  Dene  assembles  bis 
personages.  In  the  cold,  ill-paved,  ill-lighted, 
unheediug  London  of  the  Regency  we  make 
acquaintance  with  the  country  lad  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  story,  and  with  liis  poor  young 
mother.  They  are  starving  and  freezing,  and 
she  cannot  see  her  darling  perish  before  her 
eyes.  She  snatches  a cloak  from  a doorway 
to  shield  him  from  the  snow'.  In  a moment 
her  better  sense  returns,  and  slie  is  on 
her  way  to  restore  the  cloak  when  she  is  ar- 
rested. 

What  follows,  Mr.  Westall  must  be  left  to 
tell.  It  is  never  fair  to  a novelist  to  “give 
away”  his  story,  or  to  anticipate  his  gradual 
uufoldiug  of  character  and  plot.  Ho  makes 
the  history  of  Robin  display  to  us  the  condition 
of  penal  legislation,  of  child-labor,  of  the  ap- 
prentice system,  and  of  factory  work  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  of  the  pervading  disregard  of 
employers  toward  employed,  in  the  first  twen- 
ty-five years  of  this  ceutnry.  But  this  specific 
purpose  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  the  story.  Whether  it  be  the 
icy  London  streets,  or  dreadful  Newgate,  the 
police  court,  or  the  little  bookseller’s  shop,  the 
Lancashire  mill,  or  the  grimy  aud  comfortless 
’Prentice  House,  the  old  Ruberry  homestead, 
or  stately  Birch  Dene,  each  is  the  appropriate 
setti ug  for  that  act  of  the  drama  which  is 
played  therein.  The  many  characters  help 
and  do  not  hinder,  and  they  are  all  alive. 
From  the  aristocratic  Colonel  Dene  to  poor,  re- 
vengeful, evil-minded  Briscoe,  from  Robin  to 
Tom  Cats,  from  good  Mr.  Bartlett  to  Weevil, 
and  from  the  scheming  Agitators  who  turn 
Informers  to  the  honest-minded,  patriotic,  law- 
abiding  Radical,  William  Rmnbold,  not  one  is 
superficial  or  unreal.  The  brothers  Ruberry 
are  well  differentiated,  and  the  effect  upon 
them  of  what  befell  “the  concern”  is  true  to 
their  characters  and  circumstances.  Miriam 
is  rather  less  individual,  perhaps,  and  suggests 
certain  other  precedent  heroines,  but  she  be- 
longs to  a family  of  3wect-liearted,  high-mind- 
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ed,  clear-headed  women  that  can  never  be  too 
large.  Robin  himself  is  of  the  stock  of  man- 
ly English  virtue  from  which  Micah  Clarke 
springs,  though  different  inheritance  and  envi- 
ronment produce  a different  form  of  excellence. 

If  Mr.  Westall  remind  the  careful  reader  of 
Dickens,  it  is  not  because  he  is  an  imitator  of 
any  master.  It  is  rather  because  he  chooses 
his  subjects  from  the  same  class  that  attracted 
that  great  observer,  aud  because,  like  him,  the 
cry  of  the  helpless  for  help  is  forever  in  his 
ears.  For  though  the  time  of  Birch  Dene  is 
seventy  years  ago,  the  implication  of  the  book 
is  a warning  to  the  legislators  and  thinkers  of 
to-day  to  consider  well  what  is  their  relation 
to  the  great  questions  of  Capital  and  Labor, 
of  employer  to  employed,  of  the  rich  to  the 
poor.  For  we  have  no  more  settled  it  than 
had  those  earlier  Solons  who  believed  that  all 
would  go  well  if  the  laws  were  but  rigorous 
enough  to  keep  the  masses  in  their  place,  since  it 
seems  still  to  be  a question  what  their  place  is. 


Miss  Brappon  never  fails  in  the  chief  duty 
of  a novelist,  which  is  to  bo  interesting.  It 
may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Howells  avers,  that  all  the 
stories  have  been  told.  Nevertheless,  year  after 
year,  this  inexhaustible  chronicler  sends  out 
her  semi-auuual  record  of  the  doings  of  her 
kind,  with  the  regularity  of  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  and  no  one  of  them  is  a 
replica  of  the  rest. 

In  the  Fable  for  Critics , Lowell,  speaking  of 
the  jauntiness  aud  individuality  of  Willis,  says 
that 

“had  he  been  bom 

Where  plain  bare  skin’s  the  only  full  dress  that  is 
worn, 

He’d  have  given  Ids  own  such  an  air  that  you’d  say 
T had  been  made  by  a tailor  to  lounge  down  Broad- 
way.” 

Something  of  this  sort  is  true  of  Miss  Brad- 
don’s  professional  equipment.  To  the  outward 
eye  it  is  indistinguishable  in  kind  from  that 
of  the  Peuny-Dreadful-inonger.  Murder,  big- 
amy, forgery,  burglary,  black-mailing,  substi- 
tution of  w ills,  kidnapping,  assassination,  theft, 
mysteries,  detectives,  dark  lanterns,  and  the 
Guy  Faw'kes  business  in  general,  are  her  “ prop- 
erties,” as  they  are  his.  But  she  never  conde- 
scends to  his  level.  In  fact  nothing  could  be 
“ high-toneder”  than  her  raauner.  She  is  so 
lady-like  in  her  invitation  to  the  reader  to  ac- 
company her  into  the  Haunts  of  Vice,  and  has  so 
cheerful  a confidence  that  the  Haunts  of  Vice 
will  be  found  carpeted  with  Axminster  and 
hung  with  Old  Masters  that  the  reader  is  com- 
pelled to  follow'  her,  will-lie  nill-he,  to  look 
upon  the  bigamous  Duke,  or  murderous  Count- 
ess, or  forging  Baronet,  or  counterfeiting  Bish- 
op, who,  unsuspected,  still  appears  at  Draw- 
ing-rooms, though  the  Spectre  of  his  Sin  stalks, 
an  awful  unseen  Nemesis,  behind  him. 

It  is  delightful  society  to  which  wo  Ameri- 
cans are  so  pleasantly  introduced ; made  up 
of  people  who  have  money  and  reputation,  cul- 
ture aud  refinement,  and  usually  titles  and 
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place.  And  ifc  is  xnosfc  interesting,  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  to  see  how  this 
soil,  in  which  we  should  naturally  expect  all 
the  virtues  to  flourish,  is  sure  to  develop  some 
extraordinary  enormity  such  as  is  virtually 
unknown  even  among  the  very  highest  repub- 
lican families.  However,  New  York  is  said  to 
be  evolving  a Leisure  Class  which  gives  its 
days  and  nights  to  amusement  only.  And  no- 
body can  say  that  in  the  near  future  we  may 
not  emulate  all  the  atrocities  known  to  Burke’s 
Peerage  aud  Miss  Braddon. 

The  Day  Will  Come 4 * is  a story  with  a mys- 
tery. The  Mystery  is  really  mysterious,  aud 
is  so  well  managed  that  the  reader  does  not 
suspect  the  truth  till  the  proper  moment,  not- 
withstanding the  skill  with  which  all  signs 
are  made  to  point  to  the  right  solution  from 
the  very  first  page.  There  are  many  actors  in 
the  drama,  and  thoy  are  well  distinguished. 
The  best,  aud  a delightful  and  admirable  per- 
son she  is,  is  Miss  Newton,  a new  Lady  Bounti- 
ful, of  the  only  kind  whose  alms-giving  is 
worth  much  in  the  present  day  of  social  com- 
plications. The  Day  Will  Come  is  oue  of  the 
books  to  put  in  the  summer  trunk.  It  is  sad, 
but  not  too  sad ; it  is  clever,  but  not  too  clever ; 
it  is  sentimental, but  not  too  sentimental ; and 
it  ends  with  a wedding. 


No  doubt  there  is  a profound  significance  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the 
year  comes  to  us  from  Australia.  But  nobody 
who  reads  Uncle  Piper  of  Pipers  Hill 4 will  trou- 
ble himself  about  its  raison  d'etre  or  its  subjec- 
tive relativity,  “Piper’s  Hill”  is  a splendid 
suburban  villa  overtopping  Melbourne,  and 
“ Uncle  Piper”  is  the  millionaire  magnate,  be- 
got by  butchers,  and  by  butchers  bred,  who 
owns  it.  He  has  been  twice  widowed,  his  first 
wife  having  left  one  son,  George,  the  heir-ap- 
parent. After  a time  he  marries  Mrs.  Lydiat, 
a widow  with  two  children,  oue  of  whom, 
Laura,  enters  her  step-father’s  household.  Ten 
months  later  the  second  Mrs.  Piper  dies,  leav- 
ing an  infant  daughter,  Louie.  To  this  curi- 
ously connected  family  come  out  from  England 
Mr.  Piper’s  only  sister,  Mrs.  Cavendish,  with 
her  husband  and  two  daughters,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Lydiat,  step-son  to  Mr.  Piper,  own  brother 
to  Laura,  half-brother  to  Louie. 

Out  of  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
these  few  persons  the  story  is  made  up.  Few 
as  thoy  are,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  move- 
ment or  interest  in  the  story.  We  seem  to 
have  known  every  member  of  the  family. 
Louie  is  one  of  the  loveliest  children  in  fiction. 
Laura  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  make  her  worth 
it.  George,  too,  profits  by  the  whips  with 
which  his  pleasant  vices  scourge  him.  Mr. 
Cavendish,  who  is  lazy,  selfish,  scheming,  occa- 

4 The,  Day  Tit ll  Come . A Novel.  I3v  Miss  Buadook. 
[Harjxr's  Franklin  Square  Library.)  8vo,  Paper,  45 
cents.  New  York  : Harper  ami  Brothers. 

b l ncle  I*ijKr  of  Piper's  Hill . A Novel.  By  Tasxa. 

[Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library .]  8vo,  Paper,  40 
cents..  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


sionally  a brute,  and  perpetually  a shirk,  and 
wbo  never  finds  himself  out,  but  mistakes  him- 
self for  a Bayard,  w ithout  fear  and  without  re- 
proach, is  admirable.  Mrs.  Cavendish,  with 
her  cushiony  softness,  her  unconscious  self- 
denial  and  fortitude,  justifies  her  brother’s  de- 
votion. But  it  is  Uucle  Piper  for  whose  sake 
one  reads  the  story;  Uncle  Piper,  illiterate, 
coarse,  boastful,  obstinate,  arrogant,  domineer- 
ing, cruel;  Uucle  Piper,  intelligent,  generous, 
gentle,  tender,  loyal,  delicate. 

The  book  is  fresh  and  bright  as  the  Austra- 
lian spring.  And  finally,  and  by  no  means 
last,  it  Las  a fine  and  dainty  literary  quality 
that  endears  its  unknown  author  to  the  mnch- 
enduring  professional  “ taster.” 


If  Dr.  Bridger  does  not  commaud  success, 
he  may  with  confidence  assure  his  immediate 
Semprouius  that  he  has  done  more : he  has  de- 
served it.  Man  and  his  Maladies 6 is  really  what 
it  assumes  to  be,  a Guide  to  Health.  For  first 
it  explains  the  delicate  and  beautiful  human 
mecbauism,  so  that  even  a fashionable  invalid 
may  comprehend  it,  and  then  ifc  shows  the 
process  of  adjustment  of  this  infinitely  fine 
and  capable  machine  to  its  environment,  and 
how  upon  the  completeness  of  this  adjustment 
depends  the  improvement  of  the  race.  It  is 
not  medicine  that  suffering  humanity  requires, 
according  to  this  intelligent  authority.  At 
best,  medicine  is  but  a doubtful  makeshift, 
though  at  times  a necessary  one.  It  is  phys- 
ical uprightness  that  is  wanted ; a bodily  con- 
science w hich,  in  most  of  us  sinners,  slumbers, 
or  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

In  this  book  we  have  the  history  of  mau’s 
birth  and  growrth,  and  the  proof  that  he  is 
not  the  sport  of  fortune  in  bodily  suffer- 
ing, any  more  than  in  mental  pain  or  ma- 
terial disaster.  The  sequence  of  cause  aud 
effect  is  never  broken.  Functional  disor- 
ders, 60  called,  are  shown  to  be  the  means 
by  w hich  Nature  leads  back  her  erring  chil- 
dren as  tenderly  and  directly  as  possible 
to  the  paths  of  health  w'hence  they  have 
strayed,  while  organic  disease  is  the  hard 
but  necessary  purgation  whereby  she  frees 
her  highest  race  of  those  least  worthy  or 
least  fitted  to  advance  it.  Dr.  Bridgets  calm, 
temperate,  but  unsparing  warning  of  the  ret- 
ribution that  follow's  even  ignoraut  trans- 
gressions of  hygienic  law'  is  a Call  to  the  Un- 
converted to  which  the  most  indifferent  can- 
not close  his  ears.  In  bathing,  in  exercise,  in 
simple  habits,  in  regular  living,  in  adaptation 
to  the  exactions  of  climate  ami  labor,  and  in 
cheerful  work,  lies  the  secret  of  health.  This 
Popular  Hand-Book  of  Physiology  is  a simple 
manual  of  physical  righteousness  which  onght 
to  be  in  every  household,  to  he  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested. 

* Man  and  his  Maladies ; or , The  Way  to  Health.  A 
Popular  Hand-Book  of  Physiology  and  Domestic*  Medi- 
cine in  Accord  with  the  Advance  in  Medical  Science. 
By  A.  E.  BniDOEit,  B.  A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.E.  12mo, 
Cloth.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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activity  with  which  he  drove  them  through. 
What  has  happened  in  thirty-four  years  since 
is  this:  Under  his  plans  four  or  five  thousand 
of  the  most  resolute  men  and  women  whom 
the  world  ever  saw  together  went  into  Kan- 
sas. Five  or  ten  times  that  number  went 
also,  encouraged  by  this  example,  and  confi- 
dent in  their  success.  This  emigration  at 
that  time  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
Eli  Thayer.  The  first  result  was  civil  war  in 
Kansas.  The  second  was  the  success  of  the 
Free-State  settlers.  The  third  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincolu.  A minor  result 
was  that  the  infant  State  of  Kansas,  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  by  Lincoln’s  first  Con- 
gress, furnished  more  fighting  men,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  to  the  Union  army 
than  any  other  State.  As  for  the  change — 
absolute  and  sweeping — from  Southern  domi- 
nation over  America  to  the  Northern  successes 
which  took  the  helm  of  the  country  after  1861 
it  is  needless  to  speak. ...Now  that  it  is  all 
over,  it  is  natural  to  say,  ‘All  this  must  have 
come.  It  is  the  regular  flow  of  history.  The 
moment  had  come  for  action  and  reaction.* 
All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
when  the  reservoir  of  Northern  indignation 
was  still  a reservoir,  with  its  rage  wasted  on 
its  banks,  one  man  saw  where  the  spade- 
blows  were  to  be  struck  through  which  the 
waters  should  rush  out.  lie  knew  how  to 
strike  these  blows,  struck  them  with  his  owu 
hands,  and  made  the  channel  through  which 
the  waters  flowed.  Aud  that  man  was  Eli 
Thayer.”  The  record  of  the  work  of  such  a 
man  should  be  always  written  by  himself. 
That  great  annotator,  Time,  making  what  cor- 
rections aud  allowances  he  may,  will  still 
leave  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  benefactors,  aud  of  one  of 
the  loftiest  labors  of  the  race. 


Margaret  Maliphant1  is  a book  full  of  the 
sound  of  the  sea,  the  smell  of  wide  salt  marsh- 
es, and  vivid,  lustrous  color  of  sky  and  field. 
There  is  a quiet  in  the  air,  a sense  of  remote- 
ness and  peace,  as  if  life  must  be  hushed  and 
tranquil  in  such  an  environment.  But  the 
central  figure  of  the  group  that  is  seen  against 
this  pensive  background  is  a young  girl  so 
proud,  so  indomitable,  so  turbulent,  so  i>ossi- 
bly  reckless  and  possibly  heroic,  that  she  re- 
minds one  of  some  warrior  maiden,  a Clorinda, 
a Britomart.  The  contrast  between  the  girl 
and  her  surroundings  is  finely  imagined,  aud 
the  emphasis  of  the  story  is  laid  on  the  devel- 
opment of  this  headlong  aud  unquiet  nature, 
ever  seeking  its  own  ends,  into  the  serene  .and 
magnanimous  being  who  comes  to  see  that 
the  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  life  cannot  be 
personal. 

Not  that  Margaret  Maliphant  is  a u moral 
tale.”  It  could  not  well  be  less  didactic.  But 

2 Margaret  Maliphant.  A Novel.  By  Alice  Comyns 
Cauii.  [IlarjHr's  Franklin  Square  Library.]  8vo,  Pa- 
per. New  \ork  : Harper  ana  Brothers. 
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it  teaches,  as  life  itself  teaches,  by  hard  expe- 
rience, that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to 
be  taken  by  violence. 

Wo  do  not  meet  very  grand  people  in  tho 
green  fields  and  antique  houses  of  the  Sussex 
coast.  The  Maliphauts  are  an  ancient  race, 
but  farmers  only,  and  unprosperous  farmers, 
too,  while  even  the  great  man  of  the  story  is 
but  the  neighboring  squire.  We  are  asked  to 
spend  most  of  our  time  with  working- people, 
who,  if  not  entirely  content  with  that  sphere 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them,  have  at  least  no  definite  desire  to  change 
it  for  any  other.  They  make  no  pretensions  to 
gentility,  and  look  down  upon  the  cheap  gen- 
try who  do.  Old  Farmer  Maliphant,  with  his 
rationalism  and  his  idealism  so  pathetically 
blended,  with  his  aspirations  and  his  limita- 
tions so  pathetically  confused ; Mrs.  Mali- 
phant, so  tender  a wife,  so  devoted  a mother, 
upright,  unselfish,  with  all  her  little  acerbities 
of  speech,  her  intense  ambitions;  Joyce,  with 
her  beauty,  her  softness,  her  elastic  strength 
of  character,  like  a Damascus  blade ; Margaret, 
with  her  ardors,  her  obstinacies,  her  repeut- 
ings,  her  greatness  “ moulded  out  of  faults”; 
Captaiu  Forrester,  sincere  and  fickle,  impres- 
sionable, but  not  impressible ; the  Squire,  stead- 
fast, unselfish,  homely,  and  humble ; and  the 
bailiff,  Tray  ton  Harrod,  with  more  in  him  than 
all  the  rest  of  them,  and  doomed,  like  all  men 
of  his  kind,  never  to  be  takeu  at  bis  full  value 
— these  are  an  interesting  set  of  people.  Reu- 
ben and  Deborah,  with  their  bucolic  wisdom 
and  their  indigenous  air,  are  portraits  from 
life. 

The  book  is  filled  with  pictures  that  linger 
in  tho  memory.  It  is  the  work  of  a practised 
hand  that  knows  the  delicate  secret  of  the  not 
too  much.  The  lover  of  nature,  the  lover  of 
literature,  the  lover  of  lovers,  the  lover  of  a 
pretty  story  pure  and  simple,  will  find  each  his 
account  in  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr’s  history  of  a 
heart. 


That  tho  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 
and  tho  rnau’s  the  man  for  a’  that,  is  perhaps 
the  very  tritest  of  all  the  themes  in  the  nov- 
elist’s storehouse.  But  the  threadbare  sub- 
ject wears  a new  gloss  in  the  hands  of  so  clev- 
er a story-teller  as  the  author  of  Diana  IVcnt- 
worth .3  The  heroine  of  the  book  is  a girl 
whom  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  place  and 
pride  of  class  have  shut  iu  to  the  narrowest 
views  of  life  and  dnty.  Beautiful,  headstrong, 
high-tempered,  at  odds  with  her  mother,  and 
with  no  outlet  for  the  tremendous  forces  of 
her  nature,  she  comes  near  being  wrecked 
in  the  fatal  contentment  of  low  aims.  Tho 
death  of  her  father,  and  tbte  consequent  loss 
of  income,  which  breaks  up  her  home,  sends 
her  off  “ goveruessing,”  as  much  in  sheer 
wilfulness  aud  defiance  of  authority  as  in 

* Diana  Wentworth.  A Novel.  By  Caroline  Foth- 
ergill.  [llarixr's  Franklin  Square  Library.]  Svo,  Pa- 
per. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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an  honorable  purpose  of  independence.  Her 
path  leads  to  Russian  Poland,  and  there  she 
meets  her  fate  in  the  person  of  John  Garfch- 
waite,  an  engineer  who  is  building  a railway 
in  that  monotonous  waste.  He  is  remorseless. 
He  spares  her  no  illusions.  He  tells  her  that 
he  is  not  only  a man  of  the  people,  but  in  ef- 
fect that  ho  is  not  the  less  a gentleman  and 
her  equal  by  reason  of  that  fact,  and  that  peo- 
ple who  cannot  perceive  that  every  man  must 
be  judged  by  his  own  character  and  conduct, 
and  not  by  his  accidental  advantages,  are 
narrow  and  selfish  and  incapable  of  all  true 
greatness.  He  tells  her  that  the  longer  she 
lives  the  more  clearly  she  will  see  that  tlio' 
only  aristocracy  is  of  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
no  matter  what  the  education  may  have  been, 
and  that  every  man  who  is  a gentleman  by 
nature  will  have  gentle  manners. 

Whether  the  fair  Diana  might  have  conde- 
scended in  time  to  this  argumentative  En- 
dyrnion  or  not,  she  was  certainly  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  would  be  no  condescension 
in  her  acceptance  of  his  suit.  And  a domes- 
tic catastrophe  sends  her  back  to  England  be- 
fore she  becomes  converted.  It  is  in  the  state- 
ly home  in  Yorkshire,  where  her  relatives, 
proud  of  their  long  descent,  their  pride,  and 
their  uselessness,  look  with  contempt  on  the 
common  people,  and  with  disdain  on  all  work- 
ers, that  the  poor  girl’s  battle  has  to  be  fought 
out,  and  her  choice  made  between  the  realities 
and  the  shams  of  life.  All  the  people  in  the 
book  are  well  discriminated.  Uncle  Philip  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  Rupert  and  Dora,  even  Guy 
and  Gertrude,  to  a less  degree,  are  brutalized 
by  their  conditions.  But  Reuben  Garthwaite 
is  still  moro  brutalized  by  conditions  exactly 
opposite.  Diana  is  admirably  sketched,  and 
John  Garthwaite,  strong,  patient,  and  gentle, 
is  not  less  well  depicted.  Susan  is  so  real  that 
one  can  see  her  homely,  kindly  face.  Whether 
one  reads  for  the  story  or  for  the  moral,  one  of 
the  best  and  brightest  of  the  summer  novels  is 
Diana  JFeniwortk. 


By  The  County 4 we  understand  at  once  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  that  little  clique 
of  dignitaries,  very  stupid,  possibly;  very 
dense,  iguoraut,  narrow-minded,  uncharitable, 
snobbish,  vulgar,  it  may  be;  who  are  yet  the 
rural  Court  Circle,  the  landed  aristocracy; 
u choughs,”  as  Hamlet  says,  “ but  spacious  in 
the  possession  of  dirt.”  To  bo  acceptable  to 
this  feminine  Femgerichte , what  sacrifice,  what 
humiliation,  will  an  English  girl  not  undergo! 
And  how  harmful  to  her  better  nature  must 
not  the  adoption  of  so  mean  a standard  of  be- 
havior prove! 

The  two  sisters  who  are  the  heroines  of 
The  County  belong  to  a type  which  in  mod- 
ern novels  is  irresistibly  fascinating,  and 
in  real  life  offensive.  They  aro  very  pretty, 


beautifully  dressed,  fond  of  display,  pro- 
nounced in  their  manners,  slangy  in  their 
speech,  and  unmistakably  common.  They  be- 
long to  a very  old  family,  however,  and  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  refined  gold  of  the 
social  circulation.  A domestic  catastrophe 
throws  them  upon  the  world  with  only  their 
faces  for  their  fortunes,  and  the  interest  of 
the  story  lies  in  its  tracing  the  effect  of  ad- 
versity aud  dependence  upon  the  differing 
characters  of  the  two  girls.  Nothing  very 
fine  comes  of  this  winnowing,  because  there  is 
not  much  real  wheat  to  winnow,  even  in  the 
better  nature  of  the  elder.  But  whatever 
good  is  latent  does  make  itself  manifest  in 
the  end  for  Esmd,  as  whatever  is  false  aud 
mean  grows  falser  aud  meaner  in  Frauces. 

The  kind  of  story  seems  hardly  worth  seri- 
ous criticism,  but  if  the  kind  is  accepted,  The 
County  may  be  set  down  as  a creditable  and 
interesting  illustration  of  its  genus.  There  is 
plenty  of  movement,  there  is  a varied  if  not 
edifying  society,  aud  there  is  some  very  good 
delineation  of  character.  Sir  Joseph,  who  is 
a sort  of  “ Josialx  Bounderby  of  Coketown,”  is 
as  portentous  as  he  is  meant  to  be,  and  Frances 
is  as  contemptible,  and  Bryan  is  as  despicable, 
while  the  author  contrives  to  impart  a touch 
of  pathos  to  the  latter  scamp  by  leaving  the 
question  of  his  responsibility  in  doubt.  The 
lady  who  can  mako  so  good  a story  out  of  so 
poor  material  ought  to  work  out  something  a 
great  deal  better  from  worthier  stuff. 


Captain  Polly 4 deserves  her  brevet  rank ; 
simple-minded,  straightforward,  courageous 
little  soldier  that  she  is.  At  this  season,  when 
the  American  young  girl  is  so  much  in  evi- 
dence in  cars  and  steam- boats  and  at u resorts,” 
that  the  contemplative  observer  is  constrained 
to  ask  himself,  with  a shudder,  how  far  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  responsible  for  her,  it  is 
good  for  him  to  be  taken  from  Long  Branch 
or  Saratoga  or  Narragansett  Pier,  or  even, 
alas,  from  Newport,  to  Green  Harbor,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  and  there  to  bo  made  free  of 
the  Darner  household.  For  there,  too,  Amer- 
ican institutions  bear  their  fruit,  and  Polly 
Damer  is  as  truly  their  product  as  is  H.  Jeanne 
Walsingliam  Higgins,  christened  plain  Han- 
nah Jane  Walsh  Higgius,  whose  overdressed 
and  conspicuous  little  person  attracted  so 
much  attention  at  Tuxedo  Park  in  June,  aud 
at  Lenox  in  September. 

There  arc  seven  of  the  young  Damer  brood, 
in  seven  different  stages  of  mental  and  moral 
development,  good  or  bad,  as  the  reader  may 
see  fit  to  pronounce,  but  never  indifferent. 
Plenty  of  character  have  the  Darners,  and 
character,  like  other  possessions,  entails  on  its 
owner  the  difficulty  of  making  the  best  use  of 
it,  which  is  not  easy.  The  Damer  homo  is  a 
great,  opeu-doored,  suuny,  wide-spaced  coun- 


4 The  County . A Novel.  [Harper's  FrankJin  Square 
Library .]  8vo,  Paper,  45  cents.  New  York  : Ilarper 
and  Brothers. 
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try  house,  generously  hospitable  to  all  coiners, 
and  the  meutal  liberty  in  which  the  children 
have  grown  up  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
unrestricted.  No  theories  of  education  are  in- 
flicted upon  us,  but  wo  cau  see  that  here  has 
been  sought  no  decorous  conformity  that  looks 
like  goodness  till  it  is  tested,  and  here  it  has 
never  been  supposed  that  child  or  man  cau  be 
driven  into  virtue.  Just  as  far  as  possible 
these  young  people  have  been  left  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  and  to  gain  that  strength  of  moral 
fibre  which  comes  of  contention  with  and  tri- 
umph over  temptatious.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  to  be  trusted  in  serious  emergencies 
to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  goodness. 
Indeed,  if  the  book  have  a special  moral  be- 
yond that  general  one  with  which  it  is  infused, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  duty  of  trustfulness, 
the  obligation  to  believe  the  best  of  every- 
body, and  so  to  insure  the  best  from  everybody. 
Captain  Polly  gives  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  two  boys  in  whom  nobody  else  is  will- 
ing to  “ tako  stock,”  and  her  faith  in  them 
saves  them. 

Del,  the  second  daughter,  aged  sixteen, 
home  for  vacation  from  a fashionable  board- 
ing-school, suffers  many  pangs  from  the  free 
and  easy  uufashionableness  of  the  household, 
and  tries  to  improvise  a butler  from  the  man 
of  all  work,  and  a page  from  the  charity  chore- 
boy,  when  she  hears  of  the  approaching  visit 
of  her  brother’s  friend,  Lord  Brentford.  The 
result  of  her  endeavors  after  gentility  must  be 
left  to  the  author  to  tell.  And  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  every  girl  who  has  not  found  out 
the  silliness  and  vulgarity  of  the  general 
struggle  after  fashion  and  display  might  prof- 
it by  poor  Del’s  lesson. 

The  boys  in  the  book  are  as  entertaining  as 
the  girls,  and  there  is  plenty  of  adventure, 
from  runaway  yachts  to  dark-lantern  conspir- 
acies. In  short,  children  of  all  ages,  from  ten 
to  sixty,  will  find  in  Captain  Polly  one  of  the 
most  delightful  stories  for  their  years  that  has 
been  published  in  many  a day. 


Mr.  Theodore  Child*  does  not  share  the 
belief  of  Madame  do  Stael,  that “ Travelling  is 
one  of  the  saddest  pleasures  in  life.”  Indeed, 
a more  cheerful  pilgrim  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  His  scrip  and  staff  are  ever  ready.  His 
theology  and  his  digestion  seem  equally  sound. 
He  is  prompt,  at  a word,  to  bring  you  the 
length  of  Prester  John’s  foot,  or  pluck  you  a 
hair  of  the  great  Cham’s  beard.  His  good- 
humor  is  nearly  flawless,  and  when  he  scolds, 
it  is  with  a certain  roundness  and  emphasis 
that  grace  the  occasion.  With  all  this  cheer- 
ful alertness  of  spirit,  Mr.  Child  is  not  a “fun- 
ny” traveller.  If  he  owns  a cap  and  bells,  he 
leaves  them  locked  snugly  in  the  wardrobe  at 
home,  and  we  are  never  obliged  to  grin  per- 
functorily at  his  conscious  “ points.” 
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Our  author  knows  his  Emerson,  too,  and 
agrees  with  that  sage  that  if  a man  would 
bring  back  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  he  must 
carry  out  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Before 
he  starts,  therefore,  “ strange  conn  trey  es  for  to 
see,”  he  has  learned  what  he  ought  to  find 
therein,  and  what  ghosts  of  the  Past  people 
those  unknown  spaces.  History  and  Poetry 
are  his  guides,  and  show  him  what  Murray 
and  Baedeker  know  not. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  journeys  which 
we  share  with  him  is  that  from  Buda-Pesth  to 
Constantinople,  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  region 
making,  perhaps,  part  of  its  charm.  Wonderful- 
ly vivid  is  the  impression  we  receive  of  the  vast- 
ness of  the  river,  with  its  low-lying  shores, 
the  subdued  and  melancholy  lines  of  the  land- 
scape, the  pale  green  willow  forests,  the  effect 
of  a loneliness  and  monotony  that  is  over- 
whelming. The  picturesque  part  of  the  Dan- 
ube seems  gTeatly  to  resemble  our  own  Co- 
lumbia, an  intelligent  patriotism  inclining  one 
to  credit  the  Oregon  river  with  the  wilder 
beauty. 

Mr.  Child  has  as  keen  an  eye  for  character 
as  for  scenery,  and  his  descriptions  of  his  fel- 
low-passengers are  extremely  graphic.  It 
were  little,  perhaps,  to  say  that  we  see  them 
in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  We  hear  them,  we 
smell  them,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  predatory 
members  of  the  company,  we  feel  them.  In 
the  Constantinople  chapter,  again,  the  un- 
speakable Turk  is  very  much  in  evidence,  and 
the  very  air  of  the  Orient  encompasses  us. 

After  these  sketches,  the  “Impressions  of 
Holland”  are  perhaps  the  freshest  and  most 
genial,  though,  on  looking  carefully,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  some  others,  or  all  others,  of 
the  Tales  of  this  Traveller  are  not  equally 
agreeable.  But  Mr. Child  has  caught  the  very 
aspect,  the  very  sentiment,  of  Holland,  as  its 
admirers  know  it,  though  he  would  himself 
declare,  perhaps,  that  it  is  without  sentiment. 

All  the  Italian  chapters  are  full  of  light  and 
sunshine.  That  on  “ Verona,”  and  the  “Art 
Notes  on  Milan,”  give  one  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  impressions,  perhaps.  But  the 
glimpses  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Naples,  and 
Florence  are  often  brilliant,  and  always  sug- 
gestive. Of  the  French  papers  one  can- 
not be  set  above  another.'  They  are  all 
inspired  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  summer 
holiday.  The  traveller  loiters,  but  be  never 
drags  himself  along.  He  idles,  but  he  is  nev- 
er vacant  or  aimless.  He  seems  to  drift,  but 
be  bas  bis  compass  in  hand  and  his  goal  in 
view.  For  intending  travellers  there  could 
not  be  a better  monograph  than  Mr.  Child’s 
little  volume.  But  its  special  praise  is  that 
it  will  bring  the  distant  and  the  longed-for 
within  tho  ken  of  the  great  army  of  the  Stay- 
at-Horaes.  For,  after  all,  these  folded  sheets 
from  the  pilgrim’s  wallet  open  into  the  En- 
chanted Carpet  that  annihilates  space,  and 
sets  down  him  who  knows  its  secret  in  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth* 
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tender.  Here  is  that  grandenr  of  imagination 
and  of  expression  that  lifts  the  soul  above  its 
petty  personal  experience : 

44  The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep ; 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mioe  the  season  wrong.” 

Here  is  that  profound  religiousness  which  gives 
him  a vision  of  those  hours 

“ When  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,  but  with  a flash  that  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world.” 

Here  is  that  simplicity  of  delight  in  impersonal 
things  that  could  say, 

44  Long  have  I loved  what  I behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  da?  that  cheers ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth — 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears.” 

It  seems,  at  first  thought,  impossible  that 
the  hand  that  wrought  the  Intimations,  Three 
Years  She  Grew , The  Cuckoo , The  Solitary  Reap- 
er, Tintern  Abbey,  and  The  Daffodils  should  not 
have  been  able  to  separate  the  gold  from  the 
dross  in  that  wonderful  mine  of  his.  Where 
the  work  of  his  brother  poets  was  concerned, 
Wordsworth  seems  not  to  have  lacked  the  an- 
alytical faculty,  and  he  was  often  epigram- 
matic in  his  criticism,  as  when  he  said  of 
Goethe,  44  Goethe’s  poetry  is  not  inevitable 
enough.”  His  blindness  of  sight  toward  his 
own  defects  has  been  usually  set  down  to  a 
monumental  conceit,  a maternal  vanity,  rather 
than  a paternal  and  discriminating  delight  iu 
the  children  of  his  brain. 

But  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  this  lack 
of  insight  one  far  more  pleasant  to  believe  f It 
was,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  for  the  poet  that 
he  met  with  no  judicious  and  judicial  contem- 
porary criticism.  His  friends,  indeed — Cole- 
ridge, De  Quincey,  Beaumont,  Southey,  and 
the  rest — sometimes  suggested  changes  or  em- 
endations, sometimes  objected  or  complained  ; 
but  they  all  believed  that  a new  planet  had 
swum  into  the  literary  heavens,  and  they  gen- 
erously and  constantly  declared  this  belief. 
The  poet’s  secluded  life  prevented  that  mea- 
suring of  himself  with  his  fellows  which  is  so 
wholesome  a method  of  adjusting  values.  And 
for  years  the  journals  aud  reviews,  almost 
without  exception — the  big  bow-wows  of  crit- 
icism, the  little  dogs  and  all — barked  in  a cho- 
rus of  displeasure  aud  defiance.  From  Jef- 
frey’s contemptuous  “This  will  never  do,”  to 
the  jejune  attack  of  the  provincial  papers,  not 
one  discriminating  pen  pointed  out  the  great- 
ness as  well  as  the  poverty  of  Lyrical  Ballads. 
Yet  if  The  Thorn , Goody  Blake,  and  The  Idiot 
Boy  were  to  these  Jews  a stumbling-block, 
and  to  these  Greeks  foolishness,  Expostulation 
and  Reply , The  Tables  Turned,  aud  Tintern  Ab- 
bey should  have  convinced  them  that  a new 
prophet  was  come,  preaching  a new  gospel. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
Wordsworth  set  no  value  on  professional  crit- 


icism. Yet  his  insensitiveuess  to  his  own  bald- 
ness and  prosiness  seems  rather  the  defect  of 
his  quality  than  the  result  of  his  experience. 
It  seems  to  have  come  from  the  extraordinary 
simplicity  and  transparency  of  his  character, 
which,  incapable  of  artifice  in  conduct,  would 
appear  to  have  led  him,  unconsciously,  to  ig- 
nore art  in  creation.  All  his  best  work  may 
l>e  called  inspired,  breathed  tbrongh  him,  rath- 
er than  composed  by  him.  Aud  this  clearness 
of  spirit,  this  receptivity,  was  so  far  his  accus- 
tomed state,  that  he  could  not  perceive  when 
the  god  withdrew,  and  the  mortal  voice  sound- 
ed instead.  He  hail  such  reverence  for  the 
oracle  that  it  was  easy  to  deceive  him.  Even 
that  quality  wrhich  was  misnamed  conceit  iu 
him  was  rather  a serene  convictiou  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  W'as  too  little  egotistic  to  conceal 
this.  Like  other  childreu,  he  w as  almost  com- 
ically frank  in  his  self- revelations.  No  doubt 
he  was  a bore  sometimes,  as  Rogers  always 
found  him,  the  bore  being  defined  as  the  man 
who  insists  on  talking  of  himself,  when  you 
wish  to  be  talking  of  yourself  But  these  mo- 
ments corresponded  with  the  barren  tracts  in 
the  rich  verdure  of  his  poems.  And  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  him  among  his  lovers,  habitually 
charming  them  w ith  44  talk,  far  above  singing.” 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  enriched  his  Select  Poems  with 
an  extract  from  Wordsworth’s  fragmentary 
autobiographical  notes,  with  part  of  Moncure 
Conway’s  sketch  of  the  Lake  Country,  with  a 
few  pages  of  Matthew*  Arnold’s  famous  “Essay” 
published  as  the  preface  to  the  Franklin  Square 
Selections,  with  a noble  paragraph  from  Low  ell’s 
address  as  President  of  the  Words  worth  Socie- 
ty, and  with  R.  H.  Hutton’s  finely  critical  paper 
on  44  Wordsworth’s  Two  Styles,”  read  before  the 
same  association.  In  this  small  volume,  there- 
fore, the  student  possesses  not  only  the  best  of 
the  poet  himself,  but  the  key  to  the  best  which 
has  been  said  concerning  him.  If  he  read,  in 
addition,  Lowell’s  essay,  aud  Myers’s  noble  aud 
beautiful  monograph  in  the  44  English  Men  of 
Letters”  series,  he  will  come  well  equipped  to 
the  study  of  a great  poet  w ho  demands 44  fit  au- 
dience though  few.”  Mr.  Rolfe’s  notes  are  nu- 
merous enough,  are  judicious,  aud  scholarly. 
The  beautiful  illustrations  by  Abbey,  Parsons, 
and  other  lovers  of  44  this  blessed  plot,  this 
earth,  this  realm,  this  England,”  take  the  be- 
holder to  the  heart  of  44  Wordsworthsliire,” 
showing  his  eyes  what  hitherto  he  has  seen 
in  visions  only. 

What,  then,  is  Wordsworth’s  message  and 
meaning  to  this  generation,  that  he  should  he 
60  hospitably  entreated  t A solitary  man,  al- 
ways poor  and  plain,  hard-visaged,  ill-dressed, 
awkward,  and  slow  of  speech,  liviug  frugally, 
almost  parsimoniously,  in  a remote  hamlet, 
counted  a failure,  as  success  is  reckoned,  and 
dead  these  forty  years,  what  have  young  Chi- 
cago, or  New*  York,  or  Sau  Francisco  to  do  with 
him  t They  have  this  to  learn  of  him,  at  least : 
how  little  mines,  or  corner  lots,  or  a rising 
market  even,  concern  the  conduct  of  life.  His 
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poetry  is  great,  “because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary power  with  which  he  feels  the  joy  of- 
fered to  us  in  Nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in 
the  simple  elementary  affections,  aud  duties; 
and  because  of  the  extraordinary  power  with 
which,  iu  case  after  case,  he  shows  us  this  joy, 
and  renders  it  so  as  to  make  us  share  it.  The 
source  of  joy  from  which  he  thus  draws  is  the 
truest  and  most  unfailing  source  of  joy  acces- 
sible to  man.  It  is  also  accessible  universally .” 
Just  as  death  cannot  be  calamity  because  it  is 
universal,  so  wealth  and  fame  and  power  and 
splendor  cannot  be  happiness  because  they  are 
60  limited,  and  difficult  of  attainment.  Happi- 
ness must  be  found  in  that  which  we  possess 
“ in  widest  commonalty,”  the  ospiratious  and 
satisfactions  of  the  spirit. 

If  Wordsworth  cried  out  against  the  iron 
bonds  of  the  age  to  which  he  was  born — 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a sordid  boon  1” 

how  much  more  need  have  we,  to-day,  in  our 
prodigal  abundance,  and  our  childlike  delight 
in  glitter  and  show,  to  watch  against  the  slow- 
growing  encroachments  of  that  materialism  that 
daily  shuts  in  its  victims  to  a lessening  liberty, 
and  a living  death,  like  the  old  cage  of  the  tor- 
ture. To  follow  Wordsworth  is  to  live  among 
“ those  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,”  where 
dwells  forever  an  unwearied  and  impersoual 

j°y.  

Than  between  the  crystalline  clearness,  the 
coolness,  the  austere  calm  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  tropical  brilliauce  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  what 
contrast  could  be  wider  f Chita 7 coruscates  and 
dazzles  with  the  splendor  of  tropic  noons  and 
the  glow  of  tropic  seas.  It  is  magnificent  alike 
in  its  beauty  and  iu  its  terror.  Hot,  sceuted 
airs  blow  round  us,  Southern  languors  over- 
power us. 

The  tragedy  of  “L’lle  Derni&re”  is  told  with 
abundant  power,  and  with  a ghastly  vividness. 
We  are  forced  to  see  the  ruin  and  to  stand 
helpless  by.  In  the  second  episode,  Out  of  the 
Sea ’a  Strength , the  author  is  more  merciful.  He 
lets  us  enjoy  the  prodigality  of  Nature,  the 
gentleness  of  man,  and  the  sweet  trustfulness 
of  childhood.  But  in  the  third,  The  Shadoio 
of  the  TidCj  he  turns  remorseless  once  more. 
He  will  not  have  that  issue  which  we  all  de- 
sire, and  which  circumstance  seems  to  prom- 
ise. He  seems  to  feel  that  dramatic  necessity 
demands  a sacrifice,  and  his  arm  is  shortened 
that  he  will  not  save.  Not  one  half-hour  of 
tender  explanation,  not  one  poor  ten  minutes 
of  reconciling  joy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  Mr.  Hearn  this  se- 
verity, though  he  has  written  a beautiful  book. 
But  it  is  a book  to  be  read  slowly;  for  one 

* Chita : A Memory  of  Last  Island.  By  Lafcadio 
TIeaun.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


can  no  more  turn  continuously  these  brilliaut 
pages,  than  one  cau  gaze  continuously  at  the 
summer  sun.  Nobody  else  has  such  a gift  as 
Mr.  Hearn’s;  but  only  the  nicest  taste,  and  the 
fittest  self-control,  cau  save  him  from  destruc- 
tion at  its  bauds. 


Surely  Mr.  George  Bancroft  is  the  Hotspur 
of  historians,  who  kills  him  some  six  or  seven 
dozen  of  Scots  before  breakfast,  washes  his 
hands, aud  cries  out,  “Fie  upon  this  quiet  life, 

I waut  work”  Not  content  with  the  revision 
of  his  United  States , with  his  roses,  and  with 
those  daily  cares  that  most  octogenarians  find 
sufficient  occupation,  he  “drops  into”  biogra- 
phy, and  offers  us  a brief  aud  interesting  mono- 
graph ou  Martin  Fan  Buren  f 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  men  who  have 
filled  equally  high  public  station,  and  on 
whose  private  life  uo  shadow  of  blame  has 
ever  fallen,  have  been  so  utterly  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  as  Van  Buren.  He 
might  truthfully  have  said  of  himself  that  all 
the  ends  he  aimed  at  were  his  Country’s,  his 
God’s,  and  Truth’s.  Yet  for  years  he  was  pop- 
ularly believed  to  be  a selfish  schemer,  ambi- 
tious, artful,  aud  iusincerc.  To  him  it  was 
chiefly  due  that  the  aristocratical  Constitution 
of  New  York  was  mollified  into  a democratic 
charter  of  liberties.  Yet  he  was  accused  of 
having  no  sympathies  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. To  him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man 
belonged  the  honor  of  establishing  the  great 
canal  system  of  New  York,  which  made  her, 
indeed,  the  Empire  State ; for  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, its  author,  could  not  carry  his  scheme  to 
success  against  a hostile  majority,  while  Van 
Buren  generously  joined  bauds  with  his  polit- 
ical foes  to  accomplish  a great  public  benefit. 
Yet  he  was  branded  as  a partisan,  and  not  a 
patriot.  The  “Hard  Times”  which  insured 
the  election  of  Harrison  in  1840  were  popular- 
ly declared,  if  not  believed,  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  President’s  maladministration  and  false 
financial  theories.  Yet  he  had  labored  for 
years  to  arrest  the  causes  of  national  distress 
at  their  source. 

It  is  curious,  and  interesting  ns  well,  to  find 
that  all  the  perplexities  with  which  ignorance 
aud  lack  of  judgment  encompass  our  legisla- 
tion to-day  have  perked  up  their  ugly  heads, 
before,  having  been  merely  scotched,  not  killed, 
by  temporiziug  measures.  The  Suqdus,  the 
limitations  and  interrelations  of  State  and  na- 
tional governments,  pensions,  school  moneys, 
internal  revenue  and  tariff,  public  lands,  Ind- 
ians— there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
But  Vau  Buren  dealt  with  his  difficulties  iu 
a spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage  that  his  suc- 
cessors may  well  emulate. 

Mr.  Bancroft  uses  the  terms  “republican” 
and  “democrat”  in  a way  to  confuse  the  reader 
who  does  not  remember  the  geuesis  of  parties, 

3 The  Life  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  Bv  George  Ban- 
croft. Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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and  bo  takes  tliat  neophyte’s  previous  know- 
ledge of  State  and  national  politics  rather  too 
much  for  granted.  But  he  has  written  an  able 
hook  about  au  able  man,  and  laid  another 
debt  of  gratitude  upon  his  public. 


The  true  fairy-tale,  the  fairy-tale  that  is  born 
and  uot  made,  that  the  children  beg  to  hear  a 
hundred  times  over,  loving  the  hundredth  ver- 
sion better  than  the  first,  that  fairy  - tale  can 
never  more  be  written.  Our  modern  fairies  are 
uot  believed  in  by  the  very  authors  of  their 
being,  and  why  should  a sceptical  world  accept 
their  doubtful  credentials  f The  Spirit  of  Sci- 
entific Inquiry  has  iuvaded  the  woodland  soli- 
tudes with  a compound  microscope,  has  passed 
the  gates  of  the  sunset,  a spying  prism  in  his 
remorseless  hand,  returning  with  reports  of  va- 
pors and  exhalations,  of  gases  and  refractions, 
and  of  multiform  infinitesimal  life  ; but  there  is 
no  fhiry-land  on  his  new  and  accurate  charts. 
There  are  no  fairies  in  his  Comparative  Eth- 
nology. He  takes  their  life  when  he  doth  take 
the  means  whereby  they  live. 

Of  all  modern  fairy-stories  accessible  ill  Eng- 
lish, those  of  Laboulaye  are,  perhaps,  most  near- 
ly successful.  They  have  the  gayety  of  tone, 
the  directness,  simplicity,  energy,  above  all, 
the  unconsciousness,  of  that  childhood  of  liter- 
ature which  delights  in  the  accidental  and  su- 
pernatural. Most  of  our  native  folk  and  fairy 
lore  has  its  arribre  pensbe,  is  written  with  au 
eye  to  parents  and  guardians,  and  has  touches 
of  allegory  and  satire  which  the  young  reader 
is  sure  to  skip.  The  Pnncess  LUiveinkins , and 
Other  Stories4  falls  within  this  category.  There 
are  seven  stories  concerning  that  delightful 
Realm  of  the  Impossible  where  it  is  bliss  to 
dwell.  Giants  and  fairies  and  orilampuses, 
and  children  more  unreal  than  all  the  rest, 
inhabit  if.  Their  little  histories  are  charm- 
ingly  told.  The  pretty  pictures  themselves 
are  not  more  picturesque  than  the  stories  they 
adorn.  There  is  a splendor  about  the  palaces, 
a coolness  of  shadow  in  the  fairy  bowers,  a big- 
ness in  the  giants,  an  automatic  complaisance 
in  the  courtiers,  a superlunary  innocence  and 
simplicity  in  the  children,  which  evidently  are 
very  stuff  o’  the  conscience  to  the  author.  She 
slights  no  line  of  her  appointed  task.  Her 
work  is  faithful,  graceful,  and  full  of  color, 
and  she  possesses  a nimble  and  delicate  fancy. 
Hut  all  the  stories  lack  fibre,  somewhat.  All 
of  them  have  respect  to  older  readers  than 
those  they  address,  and  none  of  them  shows 
that  serene  unconsciousness  which  is  the  vital 
essence  of  the  fairy-tale.  But  Miss  Wright  is 
too  good  an  artist  to  fail  in  any  undertaking. 


The  sixth  volume  of  The  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection 5 offers  two  bundled  more  “favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns.”  Twelve  hundred  already 

4 The  Princes*  Lifiwinkins,  and  other  Stories.  By 
TTknuiktta  (-ifiusTiAN  Wright.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.  rloth.  Si  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

5 The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection , No  0.  Two 
Hundred  Son#*  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes, 


since  44  Horae,  Sweet  Home”  opened  the  first 
number!  What  a singing  world  it  is,  after 
all ! For  it  must  he  remembered  that  most  of 
this  melodious  drift-wood  has  floated  on  the 
common  tide  of  musical  feeling  to  a safe  aucli- 
orage  here. 

The  plan  of  these  books  is  admirable.  They 
give  us  not  only  these  songs,  aud  not  only  care- 
ful elemeutary  instruction  in  vocal  scieuce, 
but  where  the  “neat  rivulet  of  text  meanders 
through  a meadow  of  margin,”  we  have  a whole 
literature  of  music  as  well.  Seneca  cauuot  be 
too  heavy,  uor  Plautns  too  light,  for  our  eclec- 
tic editor.  From  Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  to 
14  Judge  Sherwood,  of  Zanesville,  O.,”  from 
Thomas  Aquinas  to  Gladstone,  from  the  Tal- 
mud to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  exacts  deliver- 
ances, and  elicits  a body  of  doctrine  which,  if 
not  always  musically  orthodox,  is  always  ex- 
tremely entertaining. 

For  the  songs  themselves,  are  they  songs 
only,  or  melodious  enchantments  bringing 
back  a vanished  realm,  the  kingdom  of  youth 
aud  innocence  T 14  She  wore  a Wreath  of 
Roses,”  44  Her  bright  Smile  haunts  me  still,” 
“The  Rowan  Tree,”  44 Highland  Mary,”  44  Joy 
to  the  World,  the  Lord  is  Come”  — what 
witchcraft  lurks  iu  these  old  harmonies!  Is  it 
a 44  Stein  way  grand”  on  which  the  pianist  softly 
touches  the  forgotten  chords  ? Is  this  a draw- 
ing-room of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  with 
44 art”  hangings  and  artists’  proofs,  and  music 
stand  heaped  high  with  Schumann  and  Bee- 
thoven and  Wagner?  Ah  no!  It  is  an  ag- 
gressive parlor,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style  of 
1850,  with  hideous  embellishments  of  the  Poti- 
pliar  period.  The  44  instrument”  is  a square 
“Boardnian”  with  an  44^Eolian  attachment.” 

It  is  Sunday  eveuiug,  and  Suuday  evening 
belongs  to  The  Sacred  Choir , and  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Collection,  and  The  Boston  Glee- Book, 
and  Home  Minstrelsy ; for  paterfamilias  be- 
lieves, with  Wesley,  that  all  good  music  is 
sacred  music. 

The  little  girls  play  the  accompaniments, 
with  elbow's  awkwardly  in  evidence,  for  low' 
necks  aud  short  sleeves  are  the  unkind  fashion 
of  the  day.  Materfamilias  44  carries  the  air” 
in  the  sweetest  of  trebles,  aud  paterfamilias 
trolls  out  the  bass  in  a voice  that  would  make 
his  fortune  if  he  could  ever  siug  three  bars  iu 
tune.  They  begin  with  44 She  w'ore  a wreath  of 
roses,”  always,  aud  they  end,  always,  with  44 old 
Coronation.”  It  is  all  very  primitive  and  crude, 
no  doubt,  but  they  find  a sort  of  consecration 
iu  their  weekly  service  of  song,  and  the  world 
is  the  better  for  such  simple  aud  homely  hap- 
piness. 

The  vision  fades  away,  but  the  influence  of 
that  time  has  never  faded.  And  let  us  hope 
that  this  Song  Collection  shall  carry  iuto  a hun- 
dred thousand  households  recollections  not  less 
tender,  and  pleasure  even  greater. 

Nursery  and  Fireside.  Selected  by  J.  P.  McCasket. 
Royal  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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w ■:<> Be  sanctuary  it  was,  and  their  bouse  flour- 
i , nn\  exceedingly.  In  1180  was  brought  from 
A - laugh  and  bestowed  upon  it  “ a stone  altar, 
i the  most  holy  staff  of  Jesus,  which  St. 
itrick  used  to  carry  in  his  hands,  and  with 
; luch  he  collected  every  venomous  creature  in 
island  to  the  top  of  the  mouutain  of  Cruagh 
Vlmdruig,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  from 
iiruce  precipitated  them  into  the  ocean”  It 
a bitter  loss  to  the  faithful  when  Nigel 
M Aid  abstracted  this  miraculous  staff  in  1134, 
iov  when  it  was  brought  back  from  Armagh, 
in  ! 538,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  Henry  the 
j i htli,  had  already  found  his  pious  heart  lace- 
i :<  d by  the  accumulation  of  worldly  treasures 
i • n • 1 the  worship  of  relics,  in  religious  commu- 
i mes,  and  the  memento  of  the  exorcising  Saint 
:i , publicly  burned.  When  the  church  lost 
. other  relics — among  which  were  a crucifix 
r ii; i had  twice  spoken,  a thorn  of  our  Saviour’s 
m«,  vn,  a part  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  girdle,  and 
***■11.0.  of  the  bones  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
\ ,,,!  ew — does  not  appear. 

In  these  old  aisles,  Lambert  Simnel,  the 
it’s  sou,  who  pretended  to  be  the  young 
* was  crowucd  in  1487,  after  a sermon 
;•».  bed  by  John  Payne,  Bishop  of  Meath ; and 
the  Liturgy  was  first  read  in  Ireland  in 
! English  tongue. 

: Patrick’s  Cathedral  stauds  near  the  well 
• e he  baptized  his  converts.  Burned  to 
ground,  stormed  by  rival  factions,  its  noble 
.v<-  made  the  arena*  for  an  armed  affray  be- 
. u the  fierce  earls  of  Ormond  and  Kildare, 
n , ii  their  savage  followers,  turned  into  a com* 
i hall  to  the  Four  Courts  of  Judicature, 
d to  surrender  all  its  revenues  and  pos- 
...  si  >ns  to  the  Crown,  reblessed  by  Philip  and 
ii  and  rebanned  by  the  stern  Cromwell- 
s its  history  reflects  the  history  of  Ireland 
f.u  >ix  hundred  years.  And  yet  perhaps  the 
s vivid  association  that  most  of  us  have 
. >*  this  old  sanctuary  is  the  memory  of  that 
ge,  brilliant,  morose,  able,  disappointed 
»-  who  was  known  as  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean 


aud  of  the  conventual  life  of  hardship,  pray 
er,  and  study.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  for 
gotten,  in  our  judgment  of  the  Ireland  of  ta 
day,  that  the  Ireland  of  those  early  centuries 
was  a profoundly  religions  and  devotedly  evnn- 
gelizing  country.  Iona,  to  which  central  Eu- 
rope owed  all  its  best,  both  in  religion  and  let 
ters,  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  sustained 
by  those  whom  his  noble  spirit  inspired. 

Scotland’s  one  great  cathedral  is  that  of  St. 
Mungo,  at  Glasgow.  This  stalwart  saint,  com 
ing  a little  later  than  St.  Patrick,  like  him. 
wandered  on  foot,  until  he  had  preached  th 
gospel  to  the  wild  heathen  from  the  northern 
bonier  of  Strathclyde  to  the  mouth  of  t he  Mer 
sey.  Driven  into  exile,  and  fleeing  to  Wales,  ho 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Asaph’s,  itself  t ■ 
become  a cathedral  church.  Returning  later 
to  Glasgow,  with  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
monks,  he  presided  over  his  diocese,  according 
to  the  authentic  record  of  that  delightful  an- 
nalist, Bishop  Joscelyn,  until  he  had  reach#! 
the  ripe  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Magnus,  in  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  the  great  church 
of  St.  Mungo  is,  Dr.  Wheatley  assures  us,  tin 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  North  Britain.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Melrose,  as  they  are  showu  in  the*  * 
plates.  It  needs  not  to  “ visit  them  by  the  pah 
moonlight”  to  feel  their  solemn  and  pathet*.  ' 
grandeur. 

Wales,  land  of  non-conformists  and  radical 
has  four  cathedrals,  St.  David’s,  St.  Asaph - 
Bangor,  and  Llamlaff.  Founded  by  the  gre  st 
cenobite  brotherhoods  of  the  earlier  centum 
these  Celtic  houses  maintained  pure  religioi  . 
aud  uudefiled,  as  they  understood  it,  against 
the  plundering  Norsemen,  the  Saxons,  aud  the 
Danes,  while  attempting  the  conversion  of  t;v 
heathen  English  ! Yet  Norman  and  Saxon  m*<i 
Dane  are  gone,  and  the  conforming  English  in 
turn  seek  to  affiliate  the  alien  Welsh.  “Tim- 
the  whirligig  of  Time  briugs  in  his  revenges 


• ! m . Patrick’s. 

The  Irish  cathedrals,  like  Ireland  itself,  seem 
m salient  in  contradictious.  And  perhaps 
; ought  not  to  ho  surprised  to  find  that  it 
*,-■  at  Cork,  and  presumably  under  the  in- 
. rce  of  the  cathedral  services,  that  William 
i ii  embraced  Quakerism.  Nor  was  the  bisli- 
,i  of  his  day  the  famous  William  Lyon,  that 
i-  . ’ 'hty  sailor  whose  gallantry  in  several  ac- 
:s  with  the  Spaniards  won  from  Queen  Eliz- 
h the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  office 
v,  i i hin  her  gift,  which,  it  happening  to  be  the 
bishopric  of  Cork,  the  bold  mariner  applied  for, 
•jiil  promptly  received. 

Sot  the  Church  of  St.  Fionn  Bar  has  other 
uni  worthier  memories.  Here,  about  622,  on 
;h  site  of  an  ancient  pagan  temple,  St.  Fionn, 
that  famous  anchorite,  founded  a monastery, 
i A ,ts  seminary  Hocked  seven  hundred  scholars 
.<  hi  all  over  the  land.  Long  before  this  the 
; : i were  renowned  for  their  love  of  learning 


The  Quiet  Life * which  Messrs.  Abbey  a *1 
Parsons  celebrate  is  not  tbe  life  of  cloister  * ■ 
close,  of  priest  or  penitent.  It  is  that  life  “ex- 
empt from  public  haunt,”  silent,  remote,  a • 
full  of  peace,  which  all  poets  have  praised  - 
and  few  have  lived,  from  choice.  But  then  tbo> 
had  not  these  most  persuasive  counsellors  ** 
show  them  how  the  herb  o’  grace  grows  broad- 
cast in  country  places,  or  bow  “Society  is  a-1 
but  rude,  To  this  delicious  solitude.” 

The  Certain  Verses  by  Vanotts  Hands  are  s( 
cn  poems,  grown,  alas!  too  unfamiliar  to  oni 
commercial  age,  and  brought-  out  of  their  dm  > 
sequestration  of  the  library  by  Mr.  Ansi ; » 
Dobson,  who  sends  them  forth  again  with  t r 


« The  Quirt  Lif*.  Certain  Verses  by  Various  Ham  - 
lie  Motive  set ‘Forth  in  a Prolo^ue  and  E^loKue  ■ 
Dobson  ; the  whole  adorned  with  Numeioa-* 
Ira  whips  bv  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parso  s- 
to.  Ornamental  Leather,  57  GO.  (In  a box.)  \ or*' 
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most  graceful  and  tender  of  prologues  and  epi- 
logues, that  remind  one  of  Lowell’s  “Huldy,” 
“ All  kind  o’  study  round  the  lips,  and  teary 
round  the  lashes.”  The  poems  are  Andrew 
Marvell’s  “The  Garden,”  that  most  perfect  can- 
ticle of  rustic  delights  ever  penned;  Cowley’s 
“The  Wish”;  Mack  worth  Praed’s  ever-delight- 
ful  and  nnremembered  “Quince,”  and  “The 
Vicar”;  Pope’s  “Ole  to  Solitude”  (wherein  his 
Muse  almost  forgot  her  ordered  step  and  con- 
scientious busk  iu  bending  to  pick  daisies); 
“The  Married  Man,”  author  unknown;  and 
Thomas  Randolph’s  lilting  iuvitatiou  “ To  Mas- 
ter Anthony  Stafford.” 

In  all  there  are  more  than  a hundred  old- 
style  pages,  and  on  every  page  a picture,  and 
every  verse  so  beautifully  set  that  it  gives  the 
sensitive  reader  almost  the  pleasure  of  a pic- 
ture. If  any  roan  has  won  “the  secret  of  a 
weed’s  plaiu  heart,”  it  is  Mr.  ParsonB.  Nothing 
iu  the  world  of  Nature  seems  to  withhold  its 
meaniug  from  the  eyes  that  see  not  only  the 
forms  of  things,  but  that  soul  which  “ is  form, 
and  doth  the  body  make” ; so  that  in  the  brooks, 
and  fields,  and  gardens,  and  flowers,  and  trees, 
and  woods  that  he  shows  us,  we  fiud  a charm 
that  most  of  us  had  never  fouud  in  the  scene 
itself — “ the  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or 
land.”  And  yet  nothiug  could  be  more  faith- 
ful, more  simple,  more  direct  and  honest,  than 
these  lightly  touched  sketches.  It  is  only  that 
the  artist  gives  us  that  truth  which  is  so  mncli 
truer  than  fact. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  figure -pieces  are 
Mr.  Abbey’s,  the  reader  knows  at  once  what 
amazing  variety  of  type,  what  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, what  exhanstless  humor,  what  de- 
light in  oddity,  what  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  character,  w hat  grace  and  beauty  aud 
loutish  ness  aud  shrewd  ness  and  bovine  sim- 
plicity he  has  a right  to  expect ; and  he  finds 
them  all.  Here  are  two  pictures  facing  each 
other,  for  example  (pages  four  and  five  in  Mr. 
Dobson’s  Prologue),  the  first  embellishing  the 
liue — 

“ Of  girls  that  gather  cowslip  balls 
the  second  a glimpse 

“Of  wains  that  Jolt  and  ramble  by/* 

The  girls  in  the  meadow  are  unmistakably 
farmers’  daughters.  Their  apple-cheeks  glow 
like  peonies ; their  jolly  laughter  echoes  half 
a mile;  they  pelt  each  other  with  rough-and- 
tumble  energy;  aud  when  they  go  home  the 
reader  knows  that  they  will  have  cold  bacon 
aud  greens  for  supper  in  the  farm  kitcheu,  aud 
eat  a great  deal  of  it  with  their  kuives.  But 
the  young  lady  on  the  opposite  page,  so  dainti- 
ly snipping  roses,  is  as  unmistakably  the  par- 
son’s child,  or  possibly  the  squire’s  heiress. 
She  is  rather  delicate,  rather  sentimental,  ploys 
the  spinet,  and  would  not  willingly  laugh 
aloud,  or  run,  or  scream.  She  has  been  grad- 
uated at  the  Misses  Pinkerton’s  Establishment 
for  Young  Ladies  at  Chiswick,  and  has  returned, 
like  Miss  Marjoribauks,  “to  do  her  duty  to  her 


dear  papa,”  who  is,  of  course,  a widower;  and 
she  is  a very  nice  girl,  whom  both  Mr.  Abbey 
and  Miss  Austen  know  to  the  minutest  convo- 
lution of  her  innocent  heart.  And  yet,  with 
whole  strata  of  society  dividing  them,  how  few 
have  been  the  strokes  of  the  pencil  that  ex- 
press the  difference  between  the  Blowsalindas 
of  the  cowslip  meadow  aud  Miss  Araininta  of 
the  Hall! 

Or  take  the  four  whist-players  on  page  forty- 
eight,  and  see  from  what  different  points  of 
view  they  regard  the  game,  and  how  different 
is  their  play,  the  iunocent  ou  the  right  plain- 
ly ready  to  ask, “What’s  trumps?”  and  the  bel- 
ligerent back  of  his  alert  antagonist  in  the  fore- 
ground big  with  the  snub  the  culprit  will  re- 
ceive for  so  doing.  Or  look  first  at  the  deco- 
rous, uncomprehending  dame  on  page  fifty-uiue, 
and  then  at  the  lady  on  page  thirty  - three. 
With  what  slow  and  sumptuous  grace  the  beau- 
ty of  that  one  dear  She  who  “ can  exclude  In 
Desarte , Solitude”  enthrones  itself!  Or,  iu  the 
“Ode  to  Solitude”  contrast  the  clowns  at  the 
ale-house  door  with  the  sophisticated  courtier, 
who 

“drinks  by  stealth 
A cap  to  noble  Barkley’s  health.” 

In  no  other  book  has  the  range  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bey’s work  shown  wider,  nor  the  perfection  of 
it  greater. 

Indeed,  the  association  of  poets,  artists,  and 
publishers  succeeds  in  making  The  Quiet  Life  so 
alluring  that  we  work-worn  citizens  might  be 
tempted,  with  Randolph,  to 

“ gO  down 

Aud  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  this  great  town,” 
were  it  not  that  we  turn  another  page,  and 
read, 

“Let  the  dream  pass,  the  fancy  fade! 

We  clutch  a shape,  and  hold  a shade, 

Is  Peace  so  peaceful  f Nay,— who  know?  I 
There  are  volcauoes  under  snows.” 


It  is,  no  doubt,  a patriotic  duty  to  explore 
the  domain  of  our  next-door  neighbors,  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,*  and  find  ont  bow 
mauy  reasons  there  are  why  we  should  not 
desire  to  add  them  to  our  already  overgrown 
or  overgrowiug  domestic  establishment.  But 
why  the  most  conscientious  citizen  should  sub- 
ject himself  to  weeks  of  locomotive  discomfort, 
why  be  should  be  jolted  to  dislocation,  de- 
voured by  vermin,  half  starved  or  poisoned 
with  vile  abundance,  frozen,  melted,  exposed 
to  pestilence  and  peril  by  flood  and  fire,  when, 
for  a consideration  of  three  dollars,  two  such 
faithful  and  intelligent  observers  as  Mr.  Knox’s 
Frank  aud  Fred  stand  ready  to  tell  him  all  he 
ought  to  know,  it  is  hard  to  render  a reason. 

Certainly,  these  indefatigable  young  gcntle- 

3 The  Boy  Travellers  in  Mexico.  Adventures  of  Two 
Youths  in  u Journey  to  Northern  and  Central  Mexico, 
Campeachey,  and  Yucatan,  with  a Description  of  the 
Republics  of  Central  America  ami  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  New  York  : Harper  aud 
Brothers. 
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men  liavc  seen  a great  deal  more  than  the  or- 
dinary traveller  would  be  likely  to  see  in  the 
3ame  time,  and  have  shirked  neither  danger 
nor  discomfort  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.  Whenever  they  encounter 
a Fact — aud  they  know  a Fact  when  they  en- 
counter it — they  cry  out,  with  Hamlet,  “ My 
tablets — meet  it  is,  I set  it  down.”  Aud  so 
their  record  is  as  unimpeachable  a9  it  is  full. 
From  the  civilization  of  the  Toltecs  to  the  last 
revolution  in  Costa  Rica,  from  the  sculptures 
of  the  Aztecs  to  the  flower  in  the  hair  of  the 
pretty  creole  at  the  opera,  from  the  cavalry  of 
Cortez  to  the  steam-engines  of  the  Yankees, 
from  the  mule- track  of  the  miner  to  the  great 
Nicaragua  Caual,  from  Montezuma’s  feasts  and 
Maximilian’s  state  banquets  to  the  odorous 
and  inedible  breakfasts,  of  the  commonalty, 
from  legend  to  history,  from  history  to  the 
leaders  of  the  latest  Mexicau  newspaper,  they 
leave  no  subject  unquestioned,  and  they  omit 
no  answer. 

Frank  and  Fred  could  not  be  Mr.  Knox’s 
boys  without  having  imbibed  a spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  fair-mi  ndedness  from  that  conscien- 
tious meutor.  Their  Mexicans,  therefore,  are 
much  more  than  “greasers,” and  their  Central 
Americans  something  better  than  revolution- 
ists by  trade.  We  close  the  book  with  a feel- 
ing of  respect  for  peoples  who  have  achieved 
even  so  much  stability  and  advancement  as 
these  have  conquered,  against  heavy  odds  of 
circumstance  and  race  tendencies.  But  this 
friendly  view  of  them  makes  plainer  than  ever 
the  irreconcilable  differences  between  their  na- 
tional ideas  of  freedom  and  civilization  and 
our  own. 


The  city  boys  who  go  to  the  Maiue  woods  * 
are  not,  like  the  Boy  Travellers,  as  superior 
to  circumstance  as  the  famous  Jonas  of  the 
“Rollo”  Books.  On  the  contrary,  Harry  Hil- 
dreth aud  Dick  Halstead  belong  to  that  great 
brotherhood  who  learn  in  suffering  what  they 
teach  in  song.  And  if  they  have  a very  good 
time  in  the  eud,  it  i9  only  after  the  conceit  has 
been  knocked  out  of  them  by  a series  of  ca- 
lamities that  would  have  satisfied  Mark  Tap- 
ley. 

Their  notions  of  life  in  the  woods  are  derived 
from  those  airy  books  of  hunting  and  trapping 
adventure  which  describe  the  existence  of  the 
hunter  as  a joyous  round  of  eager  days  and 
dreamless  nights,  liis  good  right  arm  supplying 
1 all  that  he  needs  for  food  or  for  income,  and  his 
instinctive  skill  providing  delightful  fare.  The 
ideal  figure  which  they  project  from  their  inte- 
rior consciousness  and  attempt  to  realize  is  a 
composite,  made  up,  in  various  proportions,  of 
Robin  Hood,  Deer-slayer,  Davy  Crockett,  Buf- 
falo Bill,  Leather -stocking,  and  less  famous 
prototypes.  Tho  real  figure  they  find  to  be  a 

4 City  Hoys  in  the  Wo&lt ; or.  A TrapjHng  Venture  in 
Main*.  Bjr  Usnrt  P.  Wkuj.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Square  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00.  New  York  : Harper  aud 
Brothers. 


hunter  aud  trapper  who  proves  the  earthly 
Providence  of  our  luckless  boys,  aud  teaches 
them  many  a lesson  of  manly  self-dependence, 
as  well  as  of  cunning  wood-craft,  and  of  fas- 
cinating natural  history.  So  that  with  all 
their  losses  aud  disappointments!  the  experi- 
ence is  worth  what  it  costs  them. 

Mr.  Wells  writes  with  delightful  freshness 
and  vivacity.  He  is  a true  woodsman,  and  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  that  adventurous  in- 
stiuct  in  hoys  which  must  have  its  satisfactions. 
His  know  ledge  of  natural  history  is  both  ex- 
act and  miu u to,  and  he  has  the  lmppy  gift  of 
telling  what  he  knows  like  a comrade,  aud  not 
like  a school-master. 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and. 
most  of  them  are  beautiful;  so  beautiful,  in- 
deed, that  a very  few  years  since  their  like 
could  have  been  found  only  in  “ art  volumes.” 
If  Goethe  was  right,  aud  no  man  can  leave  a 
room  the  same  person  that  be  entered  it,  sure- 
ly no  boy  cau  close  this  book  quite  the  same 
boy  who  opened  it.  He  must  bring  away  a 
keeuer  sense  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  aud  a 
wakened  love  for  even  her  waste  places. 


Mr.  Carleton  is  evidently  of  the  mind  of 
Fletcher’s  “ very  wise  man,”  and  believes  that 
if  be  may  make  tlie  ballads  of  a people  he  need 
not  care  who  shall  make  the  laws.  Certainly, 
tho  mood  which  his  Legends,5  like  bis  Ballads, 
iuspire  is  a very  good  mood  for  the  law-maker, 
for  it  is  simple,  honest,  and  self-respecting.  His 
Muse  is  a homely,  cheerful,  thrifty  dame,  well 
brought  up  in  a prayerful  household,  and  quit© 
incapable  of  any  paguu  eccentricities  of  imagi- 
nation or  of  behavior.  She  has  a shrewd  hu- 
mor aud  a keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  mankind ; 
but  she  bos  also  a magnanimous  spirit,  which 
seeks  to  find  the  human  best. 

Unlike  us  are  the  two  in  manner,  method, 
and  accomplishment,  Will  Carleton  is  one  of 
the  great  baud  of  singers  and  story- tell  era  for 
whom  Wordsworth  opened  the  way.  It  is  in 
common  life  that  he  finds  liis  inspiration,  his 
comedy  and  tragedy,  his  pathos  aud  heroism. 
And  if  he  sometimes  assumes  that  became  the 
life  is  common,  is  uulettered,  poor,  aud  vulgar, 
it  must  therefore  bo  pathetic,  or  heroic,  or,  at 
least,  interesting,  why,  it  is  the  mistake  of  his 
great  master  before  him. 

There  is  a certain  effect  of  fresh  air  and  free 
wandering  about  this  homely  singer  that  seems 
to  make  field  and  farm  his  proper  range,  ami 
his  readers  doubtless  love  better  bis  rustic 
verses  than  the  more  conventional  and  ambi- 
tions city  strains.  But  the  virtue  of  simple 
sincerity  is  common  to  both,  and  these  serve 
not  less  well  than  those  to  illustrate  his  con- 
stant theme  that  “the  man’s  the  man,  for  a* 
that.”  Nor  will  the  audience  that  has  so  long 
lent  a delighted  ear  listen  less  kindly  to  tlie 
kind  piper’s  newest  piping. 

6 City  Legends.  By  Will  Caiileto!*.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth.  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges.  $2  50;  Full  Seal, 
$4  00.  New  York  ; Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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